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EDITOR’S PREFACE TO THE SEVENTH VOLUME. 


This volume of the American edition of Lange’s Biblework , being the seventh of the New 
Testament Division, embraces the following Epistles of St. Paul: 

Galatians. By Otto Sohmoller, Ph. D., of Urach, Wiirtemberg. Translated by G. G. 
Starbuck, A. M., with additions by M. B. Riddle, D. D. 

Ephesians and Colossians. By Karl Braune, D. D., General Superintendent of Alten- 
burg, Saxony. Translated, enlarged and edited by M. B. Riddle, D. D. 

Philippians. By Dr. Braune. Edited, with additions, by Prof. Hackett, D. D., formerly 
of Newton Centre, now of the Theological Seminary at Rochester, N. Y. 

The Epistle to the Ephesians had been originally assigned to Prof. Dr. Hitchcock, of Union 
Theological Seminary, New York, but, much to the regret of the general editor, Dr. H. was 
obliged to abandon the task on account of illness. This interruption and the absence of Dr. 
Riddle in Germany have caused some delay in the publication of the volume. 

The translation was prepared from the last editions of the original. The additions were made 
with constant reference to the best German as well as English and American commentators, 
especially to Alford, Ellicott, Lightfoot, Eadie and Hodge. Dr. EadiE’s work on the 
Galatians appeared after this part of the volume was in type. Dr. Schenkel’s commentaries 
on the Ephesians, Philippians and Colossians (1862, 2d ed., 1867),—originally a part of the Bible- 
work , but replaced since, for reasons connected with the theological change of the author, by 
those of Dr. Braune —were also consulted throughout. Braune is an able, careful, concise, 
sound and judicious exegete. Special attention was paid to the enlargement of the Textual and 
Exegetical departments. Where the translators differ from the German authors, the reasons 
are generally given. 

Upon the whole, the additions amount to about one third of the volume, and will commend 
themselves to the judgment of competent readers as a valuable improvement. 

The New Testament part of this laborious work is now drawing to a close. The Commen¬ 
taries on the Gospel of John, and on Revelation will complete it. The former is far advanced 
and, if the Lord spare the health and strength of the general editor, will be finished during the 
coming winter* The commentary on Revelation has not yet appeared in German, but may 
be expected in a few months, and will be immediately taken in hand. The last part will also 
contain a complete and careful Index of all the volumes on the New Testament. The Old Testa¬ 
ment is progressing more slowly, yet as fast as the nature of the work will admit. 

New York , 10 Bible House , Aug. 2 4th, 1870. Philip Schaff. 


* In reply to the many inquiries concerning the issue of the volume-on John, I beg leave to say that the delay has been 
occasioned in great part by the death of my dear friend. Dr. Yeomans, to whom it had been originally assigned, and who 
left Ills unfinished translation to me ns a sacred legacy. I am progressing with the revision and the numerous addition* 
as fast as the multiplicity of my engagements and constant Interruptions will at all permit, and I am desirous to make th« 
commentary as full and satisfactory to English readers as I can. 
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INTRODUCTION TO THE EPISTLE TO THE GALATIANS. 


all events adduce in favor of their German origin the names of the leaders, Leonorius (comp. 
Leonhardt, Leonore) and Lutharius, that is, Lothar, and also their polity as described by Strabo, 
according to which their princes, and not their priests, dispensed justice, this being, according to 
CAESAR (Bell. Gall. VI. 13), a chief distinction between the Gauls and Germans (Wieseler). 
Tradition relates also, that an army of crusaders was struck with astonishment at hearing: all at 
once, in this region, the Bavarian dialect. 

[Wieseler and Olshausen advocate the Teutonic origin, at which Luther hints in his 
warning to the Germans against like inconstancy (Com. Gal. i. 6). Meyer suggests the mixed 
origin mentioned above, while Thierry, and other French writers (including the Emperor Napo¬ 
leon III. Cesar. II. p. 2), claim this settlement of Celts as an evidence of Gallic enterprise. Eng¬ 
lish writers generally advocate the Celtic origin. The matter is ably discussed by Lightfoot, 
Galatians , Dissert. I. p. 235 sq. : “Were the Galatians Celts or Teutons?" He maintains that 
they ivere Celts, arguing both from the authority of classical writers, and from the philological 
data furnished by the proper names which remain. But the most convincing argument is drawn 
from the character of the people. “They are described by the ancient writers as a frank, warlike, 
impetuous, intelligent and impressible, but unsteady, ostentatious and vain people, strongly re¬ 
sembling the cognate French’’ (Schaff). That their peculiarities were more akin to those o\ 
the ancient Gauls and modern Celtic races, than to those of the Teutonic race, ancient or modern, 
is very evident. Luther might have spared his rebuke about “inconstancy," could he have fore¬ 
told modern history. Lightfoot ( Introcl . pp. 1-17) speaks of the tough vitality of national 
character, so strongly marked in the Celts, which is shown also by the Galatians in Asia Minor; 
the similar fickle temperament (i. 6; iii. 1), and even hints that the vices rebuked in this epistle 
are not foreign to the distinctive character of the Celts, e. g.: v. 21, “drunkenness and revellings;" 
vi. 6, 7, niggardliness in alms giving; v. 26, “vain glory;" v. 15, “bite and devour one another." 
Certainly the tendency of the Galatians in religion was toward superstitious ritualism (iii. 3), not 
to mysticism as among their neighbors, the Phrygians, and to-day the Celtic people have the 
same tendency. It is worthy of note, if the Celtic extraction be admitted, that those Epistles (Ga¬ 
latians and Romans ) which assail most plainly the errors of legalism and ritualism, should have 
been addressed to Celtic and Latin readers. The progress of ethnographic science seems to favor 
the view that the Galatians were Celts. Comp. Conybeare and Howson : Life and Epistle of 
St. Raul, I. p. 243 sq. —R.] 

The opinion, that we are to regard, not the Galatians proper, but inhabitants of the district 
added under King Amyntas, Lycaonians (especially the Christians of Derbe and Lystra), and 
Pisidians, as the recipients of our Epistle, is altogether untenable, owing its rise to hypotheses 
about the time of its composition. 

The recipients of the Epistle are more particularly, the Christian congregations, a l ekkItjo iai 
of Galatia. There were therefore several Christian churches in this district— perhaps in the 
chief places, Ancyra, Tavium and Pessinus, according to a missionary principle observed by the 
Apostle (Wieseler). In the book of Acts also no places are mentioned. In one other passage 
these churches are spoken of in the same way (1 Cor. xvi. 1). The passages, 2 Tim. iv. 10; 1 
Pet. i. 1, also presuppose Christians in Galatia. These churches were founded by Paul himself. 
This appears indisputably from our Epistle, i. 6-8; iv. 13 sq., and is confirmed by the narrative 
in the Acts. According to this he came hither for the first time soon after the apostolic coun¬ 
cil, Acts xvi. 6. He must then have preached the gospel there, and founded churches; for al¬ 
though this is not expressly stated, it is to be assumed, since, at the visit mentioned in Acts xviii. 
23, he was already employed in “strengthening" the churches there. A second visit of the Apostle 
to Galatia is also indicated in our Epistle, especially iv. 13 (comp. ad. loc.). The first one is 
more particularly described as having been occasioned by bodily weakness, which had constrained 
him to delay in Galatia, and given him opportunity to preach the gospel there. This visit, 
therefore, cannot well coincide with that mentioned in Acts xviii. 23. 

These churches were undoubtedly chiefly composed of Gentile Christians, as is clear from our 
Epistle, partly from the passages of general reference, i. 16 ; ii. 9, in which Paul takes pains to prove 
to the Galatians his vocation as Apostle to the Gentiles, partly and especially from iv. 8, where 
the readers, as a whole, are designated as having been idolaters, and from v. 2, 3; vi. 12, 13, ao' 
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cording to which they were as yet uncircumcised. Unquestionably there w r as also in Galatia a 
Jewish population, perhaps a numerous one (comp. Josephus, Ant. 12, 3, 4; 16, 6, 2), and so 
there may have been Jewish Christians also in the churches. But we cannot draw a certain con¬ 
clusion from the weH m passages which refer especially to Jewish Christians, as iii. 23-25; iv. 3; 
for we cannot decidedly affirm that here Paul includes the readers also in the first person. The 
abrupt transition from the first to the second person in iii. 25, 26; iv. 5, 6, might rather favor the 
opposite conclusion, namely, that he has reference to the readers only in the second part of these 
passages where he treats of the Christian state, and not in what precedes, respecting the condi¬ 
tion of a Jew. [It is by no means certain that the use of the first person in the passages cited 
involves an exclusive reference to “ the condition of a Jew." See exeg. notes, iv. 3.—R.] Nor 
is the fact that acquaintance with the Old Testament is presupposed in the arguments of the 
epistle, a convincing proof. For all evangelical preaching rested on the Old Testament 
Scripture. Besides this, thorough discussion of the Old Testament was here demanded by the 
subject of the epistle. For the churches were wrought upon by Judaizing false teachers, who 
endeavored to lead them back to an Old Testament position ; as they had doubtless been already 
sufficiently instructed by these teachers in the Old Testament, on this account alone Paul was 
obliged to enter on the discussion of the Old Testament, and out of it to refute them; to open up 
to them a still deeper and juster understanding of the Old Testament economy. Only so could 
they be delivered from an authority pretending a support from the Old Testament. The suppo¬ 
sition that the Galatian Christians had formerly been in great part proselytes, is therefore unne¬ 
cessary. [Schaff: The congregations of Galatia were, like all the churches founded by Paul, of 
a mixed, yet predominantly Gentile Christian character.—R.] 

I 2. OCCASION OF THE EPISTLE. 

The spiritual state of these Galatian churches, at first a matter of joy, had been sadly disturbed 
by certain unnamed persons, who, to be sure, were Christians, but of J udaizmg or pharisaistic 
tendencies. These, it is plain, had come from abroad, and perhaps were emissaries from Pales¬ 
tine. They were hardly proselytes. Such a conclusion does not follow from v. 12; vi. 13. 
They set themselves in direct opposition to the Christian view, which had, till then, prevailed in 
the church; and, moreover, directed their polemics expressly against Paul, as the first promulga¬ 
tor of this view. To the persuasion which had taken root through him, that justification and 
salvation are to be attained alone through faith in Christ, by grace, they opposed the assertion 
that certain works of the law, especially the observance of the Jewish festivals, and the receiv¬ 
ing of circumcision, were necessary to salvation. From prudential motives, they did not require 
the observance of the whole law. In order to gam entrance for this view, diametrically opposed 
as it was to the doctrine of Paul, they sought to undermine the consideration in which the Gala¬ 
tians held him, by denying to him the apostolic dignity, and by appealing, in opposition, to 
the authority of the senior Apostles, especially James, Peter and John, as the true pillars of the 
church, to whom Paul, as they represented, stood in opposition, while they proceeded in concur¬ 
rence with them. Nay, they appear to have even imputed to Paul the inconsistency of sometimes 
himself preaching circumcision among the Jews, v. 11; and would have it, therefore, that his 
doctrine of the freedom of believers from the law proceeded only from unworthy complaisance 
towards the Gentiles. (Comp. i. 10.) 

How long these false teachers had been working in the church cannot be precisely determined; 
yet we see from i. 9; v. 3; iv. 16, that Paul, on his second visit, had already spoken against this 
Judaizing error; chiefly, we may suppose, by way of warning and precautionary instruction, 
as the danger was yet only imminent, although the inclination to yield was already present. 
Matters came to an actual leading astray only after the departure of the Apostle. For from 
the impression which the Epistle makes, we must conclude that he has now, for the first time, to 
deal with the church after its actual fall into error. This falling away, however, must have 
made surprisingly rapid progress, as unmistakably appears from the tone of the Epistle; comp, 
also i. 6: ovru ra,^uf. 

As just remarked, the false teachers actually succeeded in finding entrance and seducing the 
churches. How far can only be partially determined. At all events, we must not underrate 
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their success. From the whole tenor of the Epistle from the earnestness with which Paul speaks 
(e. g. i. 6; iii. i. 3; iv. 12, 19, 20; v. 1 sq. 7), from his thorough handling of the question of his 
own doctrinal position, and of the question respecting his apostolic authority, as also from the 
allusion to the division that bad arisen in the church (chaps, v. and vi.), it is sufficiently clear 
that the Judaizing view, at least, had already completely got the upper hand, and especially that 
the consideration enjoyed by the Apostle was already a good deal shaken. (Comp, the peculi¬ 
arly full exposition of this question in the Epistle.) On the other hand, the apostasy from the 
principle of justifying faith was as yet by no means complete, but only incipient. (Comp. e. g. i. 
6; iv. 9, 17, 21.) Especially the practical observance of Judaism was only in its beginnings. 
The observance of the Jewish days and times had commenced, but “ to the chief requirement of 
the false teachers, obedience to which would first render the apostasy from evangelical Christi¬ 
anity complete, namely the receiving of circumcision, they had as yet yielded no compliance, in 
any numbers worth speaking of, since the circumcision of the readers is mentioned as something 
still impending.” On the other hand, we cannot, from the “little leaven,” (v. 2), draw the in¬ 
ference of a falling away as yet insignificant, since this expression rather refers to the small 
number of their corrupters, or rather to the fact that a deviation from evangelical truth in one 
point or a few points may easily work great mischief. 

This condition of the Galatian churches has evidently been speedily reported to the Apostle, 
for, as yet, all is in the bud; he has still good hope of the Galatians, that all will come right 
again; he deals with them throughout as having but just set foot on the downward path, and 
feels himself to be still standing in close connection with them, notwithstanding that, on their 
side, some estrangement may have already taken place, inasmuch as the personal consideration 
of the apostle itself had been so directly impugned. Yet he does not appear to have received 
his intelligence so very soon, but that he speaks of their already having begun to observe days, 
and months, and times, and years. Though we cannot, of course, from this last expression, 
draw the inference of their having been already a year in this condition, yet the Judaizing usage 
in this respect must have already, in some measure, obtained prevalence. Such intelligence is 
it which gives the Apostle occasion for the writing of our Epistle to the Galatians. 

[Lightfoot: “The fragmentary notices of its subsequent career reflect some light on the 
temper and disposition of the Galatian church in St. Paul’s day. Asia Minor was the nursery 
of heresy, and, of all the Asiatic churches, it was no where so rife as in Galatia. The Galatian 
capital was the stronghold of the Montanist revival, which lingered on for more than two centu¬ 
ries, splitting into diverse sects, each distinguished by some fantastic gesture or minute ritual 
observance. Here too were to be found Ophites, Manichseans, sectarians of all kinds. Hence 
during the great controversies of the fourth century issued two successive bishops (Marcellus 
and Basilius), who disturbed the peace of the Church,the one on the sideof Sabellian, the other of 
Arian error. A Christian father of this period (Gregory Naz.), denounces ‘the folly of the Ga¬ 
latians, who abound in many impious denominations.’ " Still both in the Diocletian persecution 
and against Julian, who personally attempted the restoration of heathenism in Galatia, the 
Christians bore themselves with fortitude and constancy.—R.] 

| 3. TIME AND PLACE OP COMPOSITION : GENUINENESS. 

It is evident that Paul composed the Epistle immediately after he had received the unpleasing 
intelligence, for it is written under the fresh, immediate impression of it, as appears by the 
troubled style, full of astonishment and strong feeling. If the opinion given above is correct, 
that Paul himself, in his letter, intimates having made a second visit to Galatia (comp, espe¬ 
cially iv. 13), the Epistle was, of course, written after this; and, therefore, if the second visit is 
the one mentioned, Acts xviii. 23, about A. D. 55 or 56. As Paul, after laboring the second 
time in Galatia, went to Ephesus, and remained there three years, it is most natural to suppose 
that he wrote the Epistle in Ephesus. The common subscription says, typ&<f >tj and and 

several fathers favor this view, but it has arisen only out of a misunderstanding of iv. 20; vi. 
2, and especially of vi. 17. 

[Time and place are linked together; the two most probable opinions are: 1. That it was 
written from Ephesus, A. D. 54-57 (Acts xix. 1-10). 2. From Corinth, A. D. 57-58 (Acts 
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xx. 3). If 1. be adopted, then it was written before the Epistles to the Corinthians; if 2., then 
subsequently. 1. is held by as more probable among others by Meyer, Lange, Sciiaff (His¬ 
tory of the apostolic church, p. 282), Reuss (Gesch. der heil. Schriften des jV. T. 4th ed. p. 73), 
Alford, Ellicott, Davidson, Turner ; 2. by De Wette, Conybeare, Bleek, and by Light- 
foot most decidedly. Stanley and Jowett, leave the question undetermined, while Words¬ 
worth dates it as early as A. D. 53, before Paul's second visit from Corinth, during his first visit 
there. (See his Introd. to Gal.) As the first named is the view generally received, it will be pro¬ 
per to state more fully the arguments of Lightfoot. 1. The resemblance to the Second Epistle 
to the Corinthians, and that to the Romans, between which he would place it, its affinity in tone 
of feeling to the former, and in thought to the latter. 2 This order best accords with the history 
of Paul’s personal sufferings and the progress of his controversy with the Judaizers, as shown in 
the fulness of doctrinal statement against their views. 3. This date explains one or two allu¬ 
sions more satisfactorily, as vi. 1, against severe treatment, the evil effects of which he may have 
witnessed at Corinth; vi. 7; “Be not deceived," etc., referring to their illiberality in response to 
the “orders to the churches of Galatia," mentioned 1 Cor. xvi. 1. See Lightfoot, pp. 36-56. 
The question is one of probabilities, yet, as respects internal evidence, it may be remarked 
that the strong emotion of the Galatian Epistle renders it more probable that it was written 
speedily after the news of their error had come to the Apostle, while the calmer, more didactic 
setting of the same truth in the Epistle to the Romans indicates the lapse of a considerable in¬ 
terval between the two. Hence, the earlier date, from Ephesus, is to be preferred, and until 
lately was generally allowed by the best commentators. The view of Wordsworth, assigning 
a, yet earlier date, involves a somewhat forced intepretation of iv. 13, 14, and, while ingeniously 
supported, rests too entirely upon hypotheses respecting Paul's course in dealing with an erring 
church.—R.] 

Although the apostolic fathers contain no trace even measurably certain, and Justin’s writings 
only a probable trace of the Epistle, its genuineness is nevertheless so firmly established, that it 
has never yet been doubted. It is supported partly by external, and partly by internal testimony. 
As to the former, the Epistle is already in use by the Gnostic Valentine (Iren. Adv. hair. 3: 3.) 
and by his disciple Theodotus ( Exc . ap. Clem. Alex. c. 53*); and by Marcion about the middle 
of the second century, who has it in his canon as the first of the Pauline epistles, and draws his 
chief arguments from it to prove the other apostles Judaizers ( Epiph. hair, 42: 9); it is known to 
Tatian (Jerome, Comm, in Gal. 6); it is found on the testimony of the elder Peshito in the 
Syrian church; and according to the Canon of Muratori, composed in 170, it is found in the 
church of the Occident ; towards the end of the second century, it is used by the fathers Iren^eus 
[Adv. hair. III. 7, 2—R.], Clem. Alex. [Strom. III. p. 468—R.] and Tertullian [De Praiscript. 
hcer. c. 6—R ]; and, finally, it is reckoned by Eusebius among the Homologoumena. Yet stronger 
is the thoroughly Pauline character and style of the Epistle. The Tubingen school, far from 
denying its genuineness, uses it rather as the great lever of its criticism upon the writings whose 
genuineness this school impugns The sole exception to this universal consent is Bruno Baur 
(Kritik der Paulin. Br., 1 ste Abtheilung, 1850), who has discovered in the author a compiler, that 
fabricated the Epistle out of that to the Romans and the two to the Corinthians. His imaginary 
proof, however, is so utterly without foundation, or scientific worth, that it bears its refutation on 
its face (Wieseler, Meyer). 

| 4. object, style and course of thought of the epistle. 

As implied in the occasion of writing indicated above, the Apostle intended by this, his Epistle, 
to destroy the influence which the Judaizing teachers, with their legal doctrine, had gained in 
the Galatian churches, and to bring anew to general acknowledgment, in the first place his apos¬ 
tolic authority, and next, on this basis, the gospel preached by him of the sinner’s justification 
through faith, and of the freedom of the believer from the law. His essential aim is, to bring 
back the misled Galatians into the right path, as he also cherishes the strong hope, that he shall 
succeed in this. To this end he exhorts them most earnestly to a return, and supports this ad- 


* [“ Where Gal. 111. 19,20 ie quoted: but the date and authorship of these excerpts are uncertain” (Lightfoot).—R. i 
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monition by a careful demonstration of the perversity of that which the false teachers have 
brought in the way. 

Inasmuch, therefore, as the Epistle has as its object, on the one hand, the combatting of an in¬ 
triguing attempt, that had succeeded but too well, to destroy a work which had had a fair begin¬ 
ning, and at the same time, the combatting of a general doctrine of error, which overturned the 
evangelical foundation; and on the other hand the bringing back of a beloved church, which had 
erred from the truth, and the firm establishment of a momentous fundamental truth of the gospel, 
it is easy to explain the style of strong feeling which the Apostle on the whole maintains. Espe¬ 
cially may we thus explain the sharp earnestness with which ever and anon he breaks forth 
against the false teachers; the zeal of love pervaded by sadness, with which he seeks to persuade 
the readers of their error, and to make clear the matter to them in the most varied aspects; while, 
with all this personal reference he does not shrink from going into the most thorough exposition 
of that which had been brought into doubt. 

In treating a writing of such a kind, nothing is more mistaken than the desire to dispose it ac¬ 
cording to scholastic rules. It is true, the thought moves in thoroughly close connection, and a 
steady and clear progress is found, but the whole is a living growth, where one thing grows out 
of the other in the most immediate connection. With all the steadiness of the progress of 
thought, there prevails also a freedom of movement, and all pedantic analysis does violence 
to this mighty gush of thought. 

As usual, Paul begins his Epistle with an address and salutation (i. 1-5), except that even 
here, agreeably to the purpose of the Epistle he emphasizes his apostolatein a very peculiar man¬ 
ner, i. 1, and brings into prominence the significance of the atoning death of Christ (i. 4). 
Then entering at once upon the matter, he sets forth the occasion of the Epistle, by ex¬ 
pressing his astonishment at the speedy entrance which false teachers had found into the Gala¬ 
tian churches; and against every one, who preaches another gospel than that which he had 
brought them, denounces the Anathema—a severity which he justifies by reference to his duty 
as a servant of Christ (i. 6-10). There follows now : 

I. The clearly marked First Chief Division of the Epistle (I 4 — II. 21)— a detailed demon¬ 
stration of his full apostolic dignity, and thereby of the full authority of his evangelical preaching . 
Although the polemical reference is not distinctly announced, this is of course in definite opposi¬ 
tion to the attacks of his opposers. Because this was the point of departure, the base of opera¬ 
tions for the legal doctrine, he accordingly refutes these attacks first and before all, in order to 
have a foundation for what follows. For only by re-establishing his apostolic consideration, 
could he hope to destroy the influence which the false teachers and their legal doctrine had won 
and to convince his readers of the truth of his own preaching. The proof Paul conducts in 
the following manner. He shows, 

(1) , How he had received his commission to preach the gospel from God and Christ Himself, 
through special revelation, and not otherwise, as from the senior Apostles; how he could not 
possibly have received it from these, since for a long time he had only come once into hasty com¬ 
munication with them (vers. 11-24). 

(2) , That during a later interview in Jerusalem with the senior Apostles, having reference to 
doctrine, the latter by no means assumed any authority over him, or uttered any censure of his 
course; that on the contrary, while he, in opposition to the false brethren, most decidedly up¬ 
held the evangelical truth, it was precisely by the "pillars” of the church, the Apostles James, 
Peter and John that he was acknowledged as an Apostle of equal authority, and the preaching 
among the Gentiles left to him by a free and friendly agreement (ii. 1-10). 

(3) , That when Peter, although himself fully committed to the freer view respecting the Mo¬ 
saic law, yet from fear of man had once deviated from it, he had not hesitated publicly to re¬ 
buke him, and to lay before him in the most definite manner the principles of his preaching 
among the Gentile Christians, in order to guard against these being led astray (ii. 11, 26). With 
Chap. iii. Paul passes over: 

II. to a new section, the heart of the whole Epistle. In this, he sets himself in complete op ». 
position to the legal tendency itself, or to the opinion of a necessity of the observance of the law 
to the attainment of salvation, which, in opposition to the evangelical view inculcated by him, 
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had found entrance, by means of the false teachers, among the Galatians. In this part, doctrine, 
complaint, and admonition alternate with one another (III. 1—VI. 10). 

A. He begins (iii. 1-5) by expressing astonishment at the opposition into which they thus 
come with their own experience in the receiving of the Spirit, and then: 

B. For the first time passes into a doctrinal exposition, namely, 

1. To the proof of the principle, that through works of the law, Salvation (Justification, 
Blessedness, Inheritance) is not to be obtained, but through Faith alone, (iii. 6-18). The proof 
of this he finds in the Scripture, partly in the testimony of the Scripture concerning the justifica¬ 
tion of Abraham through faith, partly in the promise given to Abraham, that in him all the Gen¬ 
tiles shall be blessed; which promise finds its fulfilment only through laith in Christ, since the 
law intead of a blessing, brings a curse, while Christ has become a curse, in order to redeem us 
from that curse (iii. 6-14). The principle to be proved is, moreover, indicated even by the relation 
of time between the law and the covenant of promise. According to a fundamental principle of 
law, universally valid, the law, as given much later, could not annul the promise, that is, works 
of law could not be subsequently made a condition of attaining the inheritance, after it had been 
first promised as a gift (iii. 15-18). Paul, however, does not content himself with this demon- 
stration, which, in relation to the law, afforded a merely negative result, nor indeed could 
the readers content themselves with it, since the fact of the law was not thereby explained. 
He therefore passes now : 

2. To the Law itself, and its relation to the covenant of 'promise , and shows, (positively), 
what significance attaches to the law, in order therefrom to demonstrate, definitely and positively the 
freedom of Christians from the same (iii. 19 ; iv. 7). 

a) The law had its sufficient end, one having an important reference even to the attainment 
of salvation. This end, however, was only preparatory, namely, to prepare the way, as a school¬ 
master to bring us to Christ. 

b) But from this itself appears the merely transitory significance of the law: with the 
coming in of faith, the way forwhich it was to prepare, this ceases; believers are now all, without 
distinction, God’s children, and so heirs (iii. 25-29). That is, remarks Paul more definitely still: 

c) God’s children and heirs (as were the children of Israel), might, it is true (after the analogy 
of human relations), be placed in servitude under the law, during their state of minority, but 
with the sending of the Son of God the stated majority, and with it the full position of children and 
heirs, has come in, which finds its realization in fact through the Spirit’s inward witness of adoption 
(iv. 1-7). With this, the didactic exposition is, in its main part completed, and the Apostle's painful 
sense of the contrast in which the present behavior of the Galatians stands to the freedom from 
the law, which has fallen to the portion of Christians and therefore to them also, forces him again: 

C. To a lamentation over this behavior of theirs. He presents before them the inconceivable 
retrogression which they make, and also, in painfully agitated language, the equally groundless 
personal estrangement, which had sprung up between themselves and him, through the selfish 
intrigues of the false teachers (iv. 8-18). 

D. His complaint, pervaded by the motherly wish for a restoration of misguided children to 
the right way,* unconsciously passes over once more into instruction, into a confirmation of 
what had been taught concerning the freedom of Christians, from the Scripture narrative of the 
two sons of Abraham, Ishmael and Isaac, by means of an interpretation referring these to the 
Jewish and the Christian churches (iv. 19-31). 

E. This gives so much the better right to utter the admonition to stand fast in this freedom 
from the law; an admonition which is at once strengthened by a threatening reference to the dan-> 
gerous consequences of a return to the law, even in the one point of circumcision: that thus they 
lost Christ in whom alone that faith which works by love is efficacious (v. 1-6). 

F. This admonition and warning now suggesting the thought how much lies at stake, pass 
over again into complaint , through which, however, hopefulness is visible, the complaint taking 
rather the form of accusation against their false guides (v. 7-12). 

G. But so much the more urgently is the admonition again pressed, in the form of an exhor* 

* [Vers. 19, 20, containing this motherly wish, seem to belong more properly to the preceding section, and are thur 
pined by most commentators. The iliustration or allegory (vers. 21-30) then forms a section by itself.—R.J 
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tation (supplementing that under E.), instead of returning to the law, as if faith were insufficient* 
to accredit their faith, in a right understanding of the freedom bestowed on believers, by a 
serving love, through a walk in the Spirit, which is the best fulfilling of the law. This ad¬ 
monition is given a) more in general, and with reference to the principle on which it rests* 
namely, the opposition between Flesh and Spirit; b) with a special inculcation of the duty of 
love in several particular relations, for which the churches may have given occasion (v. 25—vi. 10). 

VI. 11-18. Paul adds a conclusion written with his own hand.* In this with a few strokes 
he portrays himself in opposition to the false teachers, and opposes to their shrinking from perse¬ 
cution his own joy in the cross of Christ, through which he has become a new man. Wishing 
then a blessing on all who walk according to the principles laid down by him, he alludes to the 
marks of the Lord Jesus in his body, and begs that henceforth no man may trouble him, 
closing with the accustomed benediction. 

[Subjoined is the satisfactory summary of Dr. Schaff, published as apart of a projected com¬ 
mentary: 

The object of the Epistle was both apologetic and polemic. It is a personal and a doctrinal 
self-defence, and a refutation of the J udaizing heresy. To this are added appropriate exhortations. 

The first part, chap. i. 1—ii. 14, is historical and personal, giving a resume of the Apostle’s 
career, partly confirmatory, partly supplementary to the narrative of the Acts, and justifying his 
office and authority from the direct call of Christ, the revelation of the gospel doctrine made to 
him, and the testimony of the other Apostles during the Council of Jerusalem. 

In the second or doctrinal part, chap. ii. 15—iv. 31, he defends his teaching, the free gospel 
of Christianity, in opposition to the slavish and carnal legalism of his opponents. 

In the third or practical part, chaps, v. vi., he exhorts the Galatians to hold fast to the evan¬ 
gelical liberty without abusing it, to study love, unity and other Christian virtues, and concludes 
with a benediction. 

Comp, the able analysis of Lightfoot, which may be roughly sketched as a division into 
three sections of two chapters each: the first couplet Personal, the second Doctrinal, the third 
Hortatory. — R. ] 


\ 5. VALUE AND SIGNIFICANCE OF THE EPISTLE. 

The high doctrinal importance of our Epistle needs no proof. It is the Magna Charta of the 
freedom of a Christian man. A spirit of holy zeal for the freedom which the Christian has 
through his faith, and for the Christian’s right thereto, breathes through the whole. Hereby is 
the freedom which we have in Christ, established for all time; and against all attempts to induce 
it to make a law, or any outward performances, the condition of salvation, the Christian com¬ 
monwealth can always oppose our Epistle as its charter of manumission. Our Reformers, there¬ 
fore, in contending against the yoke, which the papacy, in the course of time, had again’laid on 
the Christian conscience, supported themselves chiefly on our Epistle, and the nearly related 
Epistle to the Romans: and "through the famous exposition of its doctrinal contents rendered 
by Luther, has it become for ever part and parcel of the church of the Reformation.” Wieseler. 

A more particular comparison presents the doctrine of justification by faith, and not by works 
of the law, as, it is true, developed in the Epistle to the Romans with greater fulness, "according 
to its essence and its effects, in contrast with the corruption of sin;” in our Epistle it is brought 
forward rather as a means of proving the freedom of Christians from the obligation of observing 
the law. In this direction, then, are we to look for the peculiar significance of our Epistle: in 
the firm establishment of the high and holy right which Christians have to this freedom through 
their faith, in the demonstration of the dignity which faith in Christ bestows, so that our Epistle 
might be called not only the Christian’s deed of manumission, but also his patent of nobility 
At the same time the relation of law and promise, of religious childhood and maturity from 
which this freedom results, are so clearly exhibited, in a profound and noble interpretation ol 
the history of salvation, as to give a sure and immovable basis for all more s pecial exposition. 

.oT 11-g ] P Jt8d ^ WhCther the Wh<>le lett6r ^ ° Qly thU C0nCl ' ,8i0n wrUten bjPaul’a own hand, we notes 
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But decidedly as the Apostle enters the lists to combat for the freedom of a Christian man, he is 
just as far from overlooking its ethical character, so that in our Epistle, both the dogmatical and 
the ethical features, essential to the idea of evangelical freedom, are contained. 

While our Epistle is thus, first and chiefly, of high, abiding worth for Christian doctrine, it is 
moreover, important for the history of the church, through the valuable communications which 
it gives in chaps, i. and ii., respecting the history of the Apostle, and of the beginnings of Chris¬ 
tianity generally. Considering the indisputable genuineness of the Epistle, these accounts, as 
being statements of the Apostle himself, are peculiarly valuable; and, although it is true that 
they have been abused by negative criticism of a destructive tendency, for the construction of 
its own system, yet the unprejudiced Church historian will, on the other hand, use them only 
the more effectively, as a sure starting point, with which what is elsewhere related respecting 
the state of things in early Christianity connects itself, and with which it unites itself to form a 
harmonious whole. 

[Schaff: “The Epistle is polemical, impetuous and overpowering; and yet tender, affec¬ 
tionate and warning m tone. It strikes like lightning every projecting point that approaches 
its path, and yet undelayed by these zigzag deflexions, instantaneously attains the goal. Every 
verse breathes the spirit of the great and free Apostle of the Gentiles. His earnestness and 
mildness, his severity and love, his vehemence and tenderness, his depth and simplicity, his com¬ 
manding authority and sincere humility, are here vividly brought before us in fresh and bold 
outlines." A half barbarous people, like the Galatians, known for their simplicity and impres¬ 
sibility, would be likely to listen to both of these methods of address; to be won by his fatherly 
pleading, as well as over-awed by his apostolic rebukes and denunciations (Alford). 

Luther said of it, “The Epistle to the Galatians is my Epistle; I have betrothed myself to 
ft; it is my wife." And he might well thus speak of “his most efficient engine in overthrowing 
Che mass of error which time had piled on the simple foundations of the gospel." “In this 
epistle we have to this day the divine right and divine seal of genuine Protestantism against 
Romanism as far as this is a revival of Judaism, and denies to the Christian man that liberty 
‘wherewith Christ hath made us free.' But it is also, at the same time, an earnest protest 
against all pseudo-protestantism, which would abuse the evangelical freedom and pervert it into 
carnal license" (Schaff), 

Besides furnishing the keenest weapons for the Reformers in their struggle for liberty within 
the camp, it is now of like value in the war of defence against assailants from without. This 
Epistle affords the refutation of that rationalistic view, which claims that the earliest form of 
Christianity was a modified Judaism, but that the distinctive features of our Christianity w T ere 
added by Paul, which distinctive features prevailed after a long struggle between the Apostles 
and their antagonistic doctrines. True we here see the mutual jealousy of the Jew and Gentile 
converts, and are told of personal but temporary disagreement between Paul and Peter, yet are 
also shown the true relation between Paul and the Twelve; in fact, both the narrative and 
argument of the Epistle lose their point, if any such continued antagonism be admitted. See 
Lightfoot, Introd. p. 58.—R.] 


I 6. LITERATURE. 

Of Antiquity—The well-known works of Chrysostom, Theodoret, (Ecumenius, Theophy- 
lact, Jerome, Ambrosiaster (Hilary), Augustine, Pelagius, Claudius of Turin. Of the 
time of the Reformation—The classical exposition of Luther: 1. In epistolam Pauli ad Galatas 
commentarius (minor) primum anno 1519 excusus, anno 1523 ab auctore recognitus. 2. In 
epist. Pauli ad Gal. Commentarius (major) ex pnrlectionibus Dr. M. Lutheri collectus a M. 
Georg. Dorario, a Luthero recognitus et castigatus, primum anno 1535 Viteb. excusus. Trans¬ 
lated into German by Justus Menius ; published separately, among others, by J. G. Walch, 1737; 
a new impression in 1856, by G. Schlawitz. (This detailed exposition is used in the present com¬ 
mentary).* * Also, Calvin: In Novi Testamenti epist. commentarii. 

♦[Sohrooller nses Luther’s Commentary so largely In the Ilomiletical department of this work, that it almost require# 
an apology. Which apology may be made in the words of John Bcnyan : “ This methinks I must let fall before all men, 
I do prefer this 1 ook Martin Lnther upon the Galatians, excepting the Holy Bible, before all books that ever I hare 

*e«n, as most fit for a wounded conscience.”—B.J 
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Among modern commentators, besides Winer, Ruckert, Ustebi, Schott, De Wette, 
Baumgarten-Crusius, the most noteworthy are, Meter, Kritisch-exeg. Handbuch uber den 
Brief an die Galater \ 4th ed., 1862.—R.j; Ewald: Die Sendschreiben des Apostels Paulus, 1857; 
WlESELEB : Commentar uber den Brief Pauli an die Galaler. Mil besonderer Rucksicht auj 
die Lehre un/1 Geschickfs des Apostels, 1859.— Jatho: Pauli Brief an die Galaler, nach seinem 
inneren Gedankengang, 1856.—H OLSTEN : InhaU und Gedankengang des Briefs an die Galaler, 
Rostock, 1859.— Yon Hofmann : Die heilige Sehrift Neuen Testamentes, 2 Thl. 1 Abth. Brief 
an die Galaler, 1863.— De Wette: Kurzgefasste « exegetisches Handbuch, II. 3, Briefe an die 
Galaler und Thessalonicher, 3. Anfl. ed. Dr. Moller, 1864. 

[G. W. Matthias: Der Galaterbrief griechish und devlsch, nebst einer Erklarung seiner 
schwierigeren Stellen, etc., Cassel, 1865 —R.] 

For the practical exposition of the epistle, besides Starke’s Bibelwerk; Bengel, Gnomon; 
Rieger, Betrachlungen uber das Neue Testament ; M. F. Roos, a contemporary of these, 
Kurze Avelegung des Briefs St. Pauli an die Galaler, 1786 (a small, but admirable tractate); 
in this century . F. Muller, formerly pastor at Wandsbeck, Brief Pauli an die Galater, in 
Bibelstunden erkl/irl, 1853; Anackee, the same, 1856; Twele, Galaterbrief in Predigten 
ausgelegt, 1858; A. Franz: Die Rechlfertigung dutch den Glauben, Homiletische Auslegung 
der Ep. St. Pauli an die Galater , 1860; and Heubner, Pralctische Erklarung des Neuen Testa¬ 
ments. B. 3. 1858. 

[For a full list and notices of patristic commentaries, see Lightfoot, p. 223 sq. 

Luther’s commentary was translated into English, and published under the approval of the 
Bishop of London, 1575. So highly esteemed was this work that there are but few early En¬ 
glish commentaries. We may notice, however, Thomas Lushington: Commentary on the 
Galatians, London, 1650. James Ferguson, Edinburgh, 1659. 

Of later works, the following are prominent: 

J. A. Haldane: Commentary. 1848. 

John Brown; An exposition of the Epistle of Paul the Apostle to the Galatians. Edinburgh, 
1853. 

C. J. Ellicott . A Commentary, critical and grammatical, of the Epistle to the Gal., with a 
revised translation. London, 1853. 3d edition, 1863. The first commentary of this lucid, ex¬ 
act, and scholarly author, whose translation has been largely used in the emendations of the 
English text in the present work. 

B. Jowett: The Epistle of St. Paul to the Galatians and Romans, with critical notes and 
illustrations. London, 1856. 

Samuel II. Turner : The Epistle to the Galatians in Greek and English, with an analysis and 
exegetical commentary. New York, 1856. 

II. T. J. Bagge: The Epistle of St. Paul to the Galatians, with a revised text and commen¬ 
tary. London, 1857. 

J. B. Lightfoot: St. Paul's Epistle to the Galatians. A revised text with introduction, 
notes and dissertations. London, 1865. Exceedingly valuable, on account of its full discussion 
of difficult questions. The frequent citations from this work are made from the Second Edition. 
1866. 

The American Editor of Lange’s Commentary, Philip Schaff, D. D., has published an In¬ 
troduction and comments on chaps, i., ii., as a specimen of a projected popular commentary on 
the New Testament. Mercersburg Review, Jan., 1861. Most of the material there presented 
is incorporated here. 

The History of the Apostolic Church of the same author treats of many questions belonging 
to the exposition of this Epistle. So Conybeare and Howson, Life and Epistles of St. 
Paul. The works of Alford, Wordsworth, Burkitt, Henry, and others (for full list, 
see General Introduction to New Testament, Lange’s Comm. Matthew), include comments 
on this Epistle. The reader is also referred to the Introduction to the Pauline Epistles in 
the volume on the Epistle to the Romans.—R.] 



THE 


EPISTLE OF PAUL TO THE GALATIANS.* 


Introduction: address and salutation (with benediction). 
Chapter I. l-o. 


1 Paul, an apostle, (not [apostle not] 1 of men, neither by [through, ora] man, but 
by [through] Jesus Christ, and God the Father, who raised him from the dead;) 

2 [omit parenthesis] And all the brethren which [who] are with me, unto the churches 

3 of Galatia: [.] Grace be to you, and peace, from God the Father, and from our* 

4 Lord Jesus Christ, Who gave himself for 3 our sins, that he might deliver us from 
o thi< present evil world, according to the will of God and our Father: To whom be 

glory for ever and ever. Amen. 


* Tim: R^c. n -rpcx; r«LAaras «VwrroAi| navAov . Elz. DavAov rov arooroAov if vpov TaAdrat «n<rroA»j. X- A. B. K, 
Lachmann, Ti^hendorf and most editors, rpos r»Aarst. — R] 

1 Ter. 1.—'The comma after “ apostle." and the parenthesis are better omitted, since the clauses immediately following 
“ Apostle” are* most closely connected with it. and the idea so far from being parenthetical is one of the most prominent 
in the whole Epistle. “Of"’ is changed to “from*’ by Ellicott, while he retains "by" as a sufficiently exact translation 
of«*i—R.] 

* Ter. 3. —X- inserts if pmr after y arpay, omitting it after Jtvptov. ^This reading is an alteration to conform with 
other salutations (Meyer/. That of Rec. is undoubtedly correct. So all modern editors.—R, 

* Ter. -f. —n * p t instead of i-y*p. Rec.) is found in most MSS- and in the best MSS. X- also, though X*-. reads vrtp. 
[The external authorities are decisive against the reading of the Rec.; rept is adopted by modern editors almost uni¬ 
versally. — R-j 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

Ter. 1 . Paul, an apostle not of men, 
neither through man, etc . — His office, Paul 
Bays, is not derived from men (of aiOpuTup), 
bo as to be in itself human, and therefore sub¬ 
servient only to human interests; nor has it even 
been committed to him through the medium of any 
man (Sf avdpu rror), in which case it might still 
be a divine function, although only not directly so. 
The change of number is only of secondary im¬ 
portance. The general sense: “of human de¬ 
rivation,” is better expressed by the indefinite 
plural; while on the other hand, in denying 
human mediation, the singular is used with more 
precision, by Paul, the rather, as having already 
in mind the definite antithesis “but by Jesus 
Christ.” 

This double negation is essentially only a set¬ 
ting forth of the definition of “Apostle.” He 
would be in no event an Apostle, if he had his 
office, inf in-dp .; nor yet, if he had it, St’ avOp. 
He would then stand only on equal footing with 
a Timothy and others, in short with all laborers 
in the gospel, who are inducted into their office 
by men; he is an Apostle only because called 
and inducted into his office, through Jesus 


Christ, etc. He was therefore placed in his office 
immediately through Christ, not through a man: 
for the activity of Ananias in Damascus had been 
only secondary and subsequent, the beginnings 
were divine. But, furthermore, he has received 
his office through Christ from God the Father, 
so that, as “ through Jesus Christ" explains 
“not through man,” so God the Father ex¬ 
plains “not of men.” Yet Paul does not place 
this Oeoi' -arp. in express antithesis to af aittp., 
inasmuch as he does not say 6-6 Scot rr. There 
being on the positive side no occasion for so 
precise a discrimination, he here no longer dis¬ 
tinguishes between author and medium : perhaps 
not without design, in order thus to set his apos- 
tleship in a like direct relation, as to Christ, so 
to G<xl the Father, and thereby to place the 
dignity of the same so much the more strongly 
in view. What in the first place constitutes the 
apostolic office, is the immediate calling through 
Christ, who is the Krptoq inrocri/Jjjv (on which 
account dm T. Xp. is placed before aai rarpof). 
Christ Himself, certainly, cannot be reduced to 
the same level with men, if “not of men,” etc., 
is to remain true. And every thought of it is 
precluded by this very comprehending of Christ 
with God the Father, as it were, in one concep¬ 
tion, under one preposition. 
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[Ellicott neatly paraphrases thus : “Not from 
men as an ultimate, nor through man as a medi¬ 
ate authority.” The second dir6 which we should 
expect to find before deov rearpog has not been 
omitted without good reason: while the preposi¬ 
tion d<« admits an extension of meaning that 
would cover both ideas (Meyer), the Apostle’s 
language, as it stands, is more forcible; the di-■ 
rectness of his divine commission is emphasized 
(Liqhtfoot), and although an argument for the 
consubstantiality of the Father and the Son, 
must not be forced from the passage, “there is 
something very noticeable in this use of a com¬ 
mon preposition with both the first and second 
Persons of the Trinity, by a writer so cumula¬ 
tive, and yet for the most part so exact in his 
use of prepositions as St. Paul” (Ellicott). 
Sohaff : includes here the instrumental and 

the more remote originating cause. — The imme¬ 
diate coordination of Christ with God the Father, 
and this in contrast with the preceding men and 
man, prove that the Apostle regarded the Sa¬ 
viour as a Divine being.” — R.] 

Paul here, probably, designates God the Father 
[*.«., .“of Christ,” — R] as who raised him 
from the dead, simply because through this 
divine act, namely, the resurrection of Christ, 
his own immediate vocation through Christ 
had been made possible (1 Cor. xv. 8). [While 
it is not necessary *o insist on a polemic 
reference here, as an answer to the reproach 
that he had not seen Christ (Calvin), there 
seems to be an immediate reference to the fact 
that Paul was called by the exalted Christ, 
not that he claimed a preeminence on this ac¬ 
count (Augustine, Erasmus, and others), but 
God having raised Christ from the dead, and 
Christ having immediately chosen him to be an 
Apostle, it was fitting that he should give pro¬ 
minence here to that act of God which enabled 
him also to be an Apostle, a witness of the resur¬ 
rection. — R.] 

This laying claim so expressly to apostolic 
dignity in the very introduction, stands (as is 
shown by what follows) in connection with the 
vital questions of the Epistle, since his equal 
apostolic rank had been impugned by the Gala¬ 
tian false teachers. In chap. i. 11-ii. fin. there 
follows the detailed proof of this “not through 
man, but through Jesus Christ,” whereby the 
“ not of men” is also indirectly proved. (In 
other Epistles, where he has not this definite 
purpose in mind, Paul designates himself more 
simply, but in substantially the same style as 
arrooToAor or kAtjtw; an. ’I. Xp. 6ia OeAypaToq Oeov.) 

Ver. 2. And all the brethren who are 
with me. — Hardly his companions in travel at 
that time merely, especially helpers in his office 
(Meyer), but rather all the Christians of his 
place of residence at that time. This addition 
has, at all events, the special purpose of adding 
the authority of others to his own. He wishes 
the Galatians to understand, that he has on his 
side all the brethren in the midst of whom he 
writes, that these have the same opinion of their 
conduct, and thus indicates that the Galatians, 
unless they came to another mind, would sever 
themselves from the great communion of the 
brethren, who stand and abide upon the founda¬ 
tion of faith which Paul had laid. Of course the 


Apostle alone wrote the Epistle. He can, how¬ 
ever, bring in the brethren as joint authors, so 
far as they may, after a previous communication 
of the leading thoughts, or, more probably, after 
hearing the Epistle itself read, have signified 
their agreement with it. [The more restricted 
meaning is allowable (see Phil. iv. 21, 22, 
where “the brethren which are with me” are 
distinguished from “all the saints.”) The 
idea of the patristic commentators, that thus 
additional authority would be given, is in¬ 
correct; “the Epistle, being the product of 
an infallible Apostle, required no such help ” 
(Sciiaff). Calvin’s remark is just, however: 
“The concurrence of so many godly persons must 
have had some degree of influence in softening 
the minds of the Galatians, and preparing them 
to receive instruction.” Ellicott: “He adopts 
the inclusive term to show the unanimity that 
was felt on the subject of the Epistle; did it 
mean the whole Christian community we should 
certainly have expected ‘with whom 1 am’ rather 
than ‘who are with me.’”— R.] 

Unto the churches of Galatia. — The same 
title, 1 Cor. xvi. 1. There existed there, it 
seems, therefore, different local congregations, 
of which each one constituted at least a rela¬ 
tively complete whole, and the Epistle was so far 
a circular letter. The omission of a phrase of 
commendation, such as is usually found in the 
other Epistles of the Apostle, has perhaps its 
ground in dissatisfaction with the Galatians. Per¬ 
haps, however, the omission is in part attributable 
to the external circumstance, that iKKkyotai, whole 
congregations, are addressed, hence any such titles 
as katjto'i, ayioi , would have been less suitable. 
[The dissatisfaction of the Apostle is so natu¬ 
ral and evident a reason for the omission of any 
commendatory addition to the simple address, 
that any other explanation is farfetched. Al¬ 
ford quotes Meyer as saying that 1 and 2 Thess. 
present a similar instance, but in the 4th ed. 
Meyer expressly mentions these Epistles as no 
exceptions. Wordsworth: “a remarkable ad¬ 
dress in what it does not, as well as in what it 
does say.”—R.] 

Ver. 3. Grace be to you — and peace. — Re¬ 
specting the Pauline form of salutation, x&P L C 
nal t\ privy, consult remarks on the other Epis¬ 
tles.— From God the Father and our Lord, 
etc. As in ver. 1. Christ and the Father were 
comprehended under the one preposition did, 
without distinction of the Father through an drrd, 
so here the reverse takes place, an evident token 
how little Paul has in mind a severance of the 
Divine Persons. Christ is by no means, then, 
the merely instrumental medium of grace, but, 
as well as the Father Himself, the Bestower of 
grace (see Doctrinal and Ethical notes). Here, 
however, “God the Father” is placed first; in 
ver. 1 the order was reversed. There is, more¬ 
over, a special reason here for placing “ our Lord 
Jesus Christ” last, namely, that it receives in 
addition a predicate defining it more closely. 
Grace and peace, Paul wishes for the Galatians, 
especially in view of the path of error into which 
they had been led, and for this very reason with 
especial allusion to that, which alone secures this 
grace and this peace, namely, the atoning death 
of Christ. 
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Who gave Himself for us. —In this clause 
the Apostle anticipates the other main point which 
he has to unfold. Instead of regarding the cross 
of Christ alone as the ground of salvation, the 
false teachers had influenced the Galatians to 
seek salvation again in observance of the law. 
In ver. 1 Paul touohes on the personal, here 
he touches on the doctrinal question, which 
he afterwards handles. A<Jyrof iavrdv , “gave 
Himself ,” nothing less than His own person, 
which could be fully accomplished only in Ilis 
death. Wepi undefined: “ in respect to our sins.” 
The sense, however, clearly appears not only 
from the following, “that He might deliver us,” 
but also in the very form of the expression, w hich 
sets forth an expiatory sacrifice that has been of¬ 
fered, in which Christ was the Offerer and the 
Offered, the Highpriest and the Sacrifice, in 
one person (comp. Wieseler’s careful investi¬ 
gation of the use of it tpi, virep, avri, in decla¬ 
rations respecting the death of Christ]. [El- 
licott: In its ethical sense, vnep retains some 
trace of its local meaning, “bending over to 
protect,” and thus points more immediately to the 
action, than to the object or circumstance from 
which the action is supposed to spring. The 
latter relation is more correctly defined by Kepi, 
which is thus more naturally used with the thing, 
“sins,” virtp with the persons, “sinners.” Often, 
however, in the N. T. the distinction is scarcely 
appreciable.—It.] 

Ver. 4. That He might deliver us. —Effect 
of the expiation accomplished through Christ.— 
’E %atpeiodat, to tear away from a power. The 
evil world is viewed as possessor by force, as a 
tyrant, who brings destruction, and in whose 
power we are by nature. This deliverance Paul 
doubtless understands in a double sense, as a 
making free from the moral corruption of the 
world, and also as a keeping from the destruction 
which it thereby brings upon its own at the judg¬ 
ment day. The immediate reference is to the 
latter, which, however, in view of the ethical 
character of Christianity, cannot take place with¬ 
out the former, as indeed there can be no doubt 
that the death of Christ has an ethical intent. It 
is false, however, to think only of this here.— 
“Present world” may mean, present or impend¬ 
ing age. The latter signification is, however, 
hardly to be assumed here—contrary to Meyer, 
who would take it as meaning the evil times 
which, according to many passages of Scripture, 
are shortly to precede the second coming of 
Christ, and on this account are wont elsewhere 
to be called the last times. But “ our phrase, on 
account of the union of he arwf with aitav, is most 
naturally regarded as parallel with 6 ai«v ovto f 
or 6 vvv aiov. The expression 6 ai<Gv, since this 
appears to denote a period of time complete in 
itself, is nowhere used of the last times, prepa¬ 
ratory only, as the pangs of travail, to the aiojv 
pkTiktov. Nor, finally, is there in the connection 
the least reason why Paul should have confined 
the salutary workings of the redeeming death of 
Jesus to the last times.” (Wieseler). Therefore 
we must take it as, “the present period of time,” 
in sense the same as 6 adorns, so that the transla¬ 
tion “ present world,” is substantially correct.— 
“ Evil ” emphasizes the ethical character of “ this 
world,” which is besides Included in the very con¬ 


ception of “ the present world.” It is equi¬ 
valent to “ruined by sin,” and therefore a 
deliverance out of it was necessary in the 
twofold relation given above. [Schaff: “The 
words contain an allusion to the Jewish dis¬ 
tinction between ‘this world,’ and ‘the world 
to come,’ or the period before, and the period 
after the appearance of the Messiah. But the 
sense of these terms is modified in the N. T., 
so as to make the second coming of Christ the 
dividing line between the two scons.” Liout- 
foot: “The distinction of time between the two, 
which is the primary distinction, becomes lost in 
the moral and spiritual conception.” The second 
adjective novr/poq, emphatically placed, gives pro¬ 
minence to the ethical idea, especially if the 
better supported order of the Kec., e k tov 
eveortiTog aivvoc Trovypov, be adopted. — R.] 

According to the will of God and our 
Father. — It is best to connect this with the 
whole of ver. 4. It refers the redeeming work as 
a whole to the gracious will of the Father, and 
thus cuts off every ground of objection against 
this work from the legal point of view The 
thought of this redemptive counsel of the Father 
moves him very naturally, then, to the conclu¬ 
ding doxology. — In to v deov nai irarpos 
r'/pcjv, Tjpiiv belongs probably only to rrarpo^. 
By 8eog God is meant to be designated as the God 
of all alike; by tt ari/p, according to His special 
relation to the Christian. By the prefixed 
article two predicates are ascribed to the same 
person. The same who is God is also our Father. 
[Lightfoot argues from the absence of the ar¬ 
ticle before t rarpdg, that ijpQv belongs to both 
nouns, but as Ellicott well remarks, “ naryp is 
anarthrous according to rule.” Calvin, Meyer 
and most, restrict the pronoun to Father, giving 
the last words somewhat of a predicative force: 
“ God, who is our Father.” It is to be remarked 
that in vers. 1-3 Paul speaks of “God the 
Father,” i. e., the Father of Christ — but having in 
this verse spoken of the redemptive act of Christ, 
and its redeeming design for us he calls God, who 
has purposed this “ our Father.” — Wordsworth : 
“Specially our Father by the redemption of us 
His children by the blood of His Non.” — R.] 

Ver. 5. To whom be glory. — To be taken 
as optative; for 8 6 % a means Honor, Praise — 
not Essential Glory, although it is true that 
the ddija which should be given to God, rests 
upon the 66!ja which He has. [Sciiaff: “The 
doxology in this place is likewise an indi¬ 
rect reproof of the Galatians for dividing the 
glory of our salvation between God and man.” 
It is an affirmation rather than a wish. 
There can be no reasonable doubt that tov f 
ai&vac tuv aiuvuv here is an expression for 
eternity. — 11.] 

DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. The Apostolatc. a. An essential characteris¬ 
tic of the apostolate was the immediate “call” 
through Christ, as whose “delegates” the apostles 
went out into the world with that proclamation of 
the Gospel, which should lay the foundation of all 
that followed. Hence the express assertion here 
(and afterwards the detailed proof) of this imme¬ 
diate calling. For this, if for no other reason, the 
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office of the Apostles was specifically distinct from 
all others.* In the office of preacher in these 
days, there always occurs a “call” 6i ’ avOptiirov. 
The office, however, is not on this account an-’ 
hvdp&nuv, nor should any bearer of it thus regard 
it. It is on the contrary “ from ” “Jesus Christ 
and God the Father,” is divina institutio. 

b. In the decision and certainty with which 
Paul insists upon his apostolic rank, there is im¬ 
plied, on the one hand, a justifiable sense of per¬ 
sonal dignity in opposition to all who would ques¬ 
tion it, and especially to false teachers: “1 am 
an Apostle and nothing less.” This personal 
feeling, however, was certainly counterpoised at 
once, by the feeling of humility in view of the 
momentous duties involved, for the discharge of 
which grace alone could give strength. But, 
above all, the Apostle lays stress on this his dig¬ 
nity, not in his personal interest, but jn the in¬ 
terest of his Lord, and the gospel of his Lord; 
in order to shield this against the “perverting” 
(ver. 7) of the false teachers, he is forced to lay 
this emphasis on the fact that he is really an 
Apostle of Christ, and therefore was such in his 
preaching of the gospel. 

c. The care with which he proves his funda¬ 
mental authority and capacity for preaching the 
gospel, is a pledge to us of the soundness of this 
preaching. The Christian church has, therefore, 
in this foundation laid by the Apostle, a standard 
for all time by which to prove doctrine. 

d. That Christ has been raised, and now lives, 
is the fundamental truth, which to the Apostle 
stands immovably firm, and on which rests, for 
Paul, the certainty of his calling, and for him 
and the other Apostles the vigor and joyfulness 
of their labor in their vocation. For the Apos¬ 
tles were in a special sense to be witnesses of the 
resurrection of Jesus, and to be persuaded of it 
by a personal beholding of the Risen One. It 
was only because the risen Jesus had appeared 
to him, that Paul was an Apostle. 

2. The brethren. This strong emphasizing of 
his particular vocation (or office) does not imply 
the least prejudice to his brotherly relation to¬ 
ward other Christians, who have no such vocation. 

* It is one of the anti-scriptural fancies of the Irvingites 
to believe, notwithstanding this, in the reappearance of Apos¬ 
tles proper in their churches. Wieseler. |ln Lightfoot, p. 
92 sq., there is an interesting discussion on “ the name and 
office of an Apostle.” He, however, objects to the restric¬ 
tion of the office to the twelve, with only the exception of '• 
St. Paul, adducing the apostleship of Barnabas, and implying 
that ‘‘Jam>8, the Lord’s brother ” (ver. 19) was an Apostle, 
even though not the same as James, the son of Alphens. 
This position is not safe, nor is it accordant with the argu¬ 
ment of Paul in this Epistle, where he lays so much stress 
upon the “ immediate call.” Lightfoot is forced, therefore, 
to deny the necessity for a call from an outw ard persoi al 
communication with our Lord, though his admission that 
the having seen Christ was a necessary qualification, is a 
denial of the perpetuation of the office. It is better to hold 
that there were but Twelve Apostles, to whom was added, 
hy direct call, Paul the Apostle to the Gentiles—Barnabas 
and others were “apostolic men.” On the relation of Paul 
to the original college of apostles , see Schaff, History of the 
Apostolic Church , p. 512 sq., p. 233 sq. His note p. 234 is 
appropriate hero: “The strict hierarchical view, which 
always looks f< r an outward, palpable succession, admits 
no satisfactory explanation of the tact, that the Apostles had 
no share w hatever in the ordination of Paul after his conver¬ 
sion (Acts ix. 17), and in his being sent to the Gentiles by 
the Church of Antioch (xiii. 3). The divine irregularity of 
his call, and the subsequent independence ot his labors, make 
Paul, so to speak, a prototype of evangelical Protestantism, 
■whicn has always looked to him as its main authority, as 
Romanism to Peter.”—R.] 


Far from it. Paul not only mentions them in im¬ 
mediate connection with himself, including him¬ 
self and them in the same salutation, but even 
treats them as fellow-writers, hence as those who, 
together with him, impart instruction and admo¬ 
nition, thus strengthening the weight of his own 
words by their concurrence. He is only called 
to preach what, as the substance of his faith, is 
the substance of theirs also; and he wishes to 
bring back his erring readers to the same faith 
in which these, his companions, stand and have 
remained firm. [Their concurrence could add 
nothing to the real authority of his apostolic 
teaching, but might aid in establishing that au¬ 
thority among the Galatians. Yet the Apostle 
seems fond of thus associating others of lower 
rank with himself in his Epistles.—R.] Here is 
a hint for the behavior of office-bearers towards 
other Christians now as well; in personal con¬ 
duct, to regard and treat them as “brethren,” 
standing on precisely the same footing; to lay 
claim to no precedence; and in official activity 
also, while maintaining full consciousness of their 
own special vocation, and of the authority inhe¬ 
rent in it, never to ignore the might which dwells 
in the personal faith and believing life of the 
members of the Church, when there is an oppor¬ 
tunity of joining them with one’s self in exhor¬ 
tation and rebuke. 

3. 11 Churches" still. Paul, it is true, gives to 
the Galatian Christians no especial title of honor, 
“yet he still counts them worthy to be called 
churches, because, though they were indeed for 
the most part fallen from the truth in some main 
points, they had, notwithstanding this, retained 
many parts of the pure Christian doctrine; he 
cherishes then the hope that they would still suf¬ 
fer themselves to be brought right again” 
(Starke). Hence important doctrinal and ethi¬ 
cal defects of a church do not of themselves war¬ 
rant us in withholding or withdrawing from it 
the predicate eKK/.Tjoia. A judgment, whether in 
any place there is the Church of Christ or not, de- 

I pends, although largely, yet not in the chief de- 
| gree, upon subjective character, but in the chief 
i degree stand the objective factors, namely, that 
verbum divinum recte docetur, and sacramenta. recte 
! administrantur. This, as is well know T n, is one of 
Luther’s prime principles. In the objective fac¬ 
tors, there certainly resides the power (even if 
latent) to work subjectively.—Yet it cannot 
therefore be denied that there may be, notwith¬ 
standing, a subjective character of the congrega¬ 
tion as respects doctrine and morals, where the 
predicate lunXyoia ceases to be applicable; we 
cannot, however, pronounce a judgment thereon, 
but must leave this to the searcher of hearts, so 
far as it is not a question of scandalous offences in 
the case of individuals. 

4. God and Christ. Both in ver. 1 and in ver. 3, 
Christ is placed in the closest connection with God 
the Father; and in ver. 3 in such a way that Grace 
and Peace are invoked in the same manner from 
God the Father, and from Christ. From this ap¬ 
pears, in immediate certainty, the eminent, god¬ 
like position of Christ. For the highest and best 
things, those which are needful for all men, pro¬ 
ceed from Him, as much as from the Father. As 
respects grace, as much depends on His disposi¬ 
tions towards us, as on those of the Father. As 
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Christ is thus placed with the Father on one 
Divine level, so is the Father, on the other side, 
placed on the same level with the Son, who, 
through His Incarnation, has drawn so near to 
us. Luther: “ Therefore Paul, in wishing grace 
and peace not only from God the Father, but also 
from Jesus Christ, teacheth, first, that we should 
abstain from the curious searching of the Divine 
Majesty (for God no man knoweth), and hear 
Christ, who is in the bosom of the Father, and 
uttereth to us His will.” 

6. Christ's giving Himself. The expression for 
the death of Christ is here (ver. 4) so chosen, that 
it appears as ITis own free act, while, as is 
known, there runs parallel to the series of pas¬ 
sages which apprehend it thus, another repre¬ 
senting it as something decreed by God concern¬ 
ing Christ, representing Christ as burdened with 
the Father’s curse (comp. iii. 13). This designa¬ 
tion is here chosen, in order to render prominent 
and bring home to the hearts of the Galatians the 
great love of Christ, displayed in His “giving 
Himself for us.” “The giving of Himself consisted 
of many actions, from the incarnation on, but it 
applies especially to his atoning death.” This 
“giving Himself”—this morally great act was 
occasioned by our sins, our moral perversion ; a 
cutting contrast, and yet a necessary nexus be¬ 
tween cause and effect!—For its intent was to 
procure a remedy for our sins, and their ruinous 
results. 

6. This present evil world. Through our sins we 
belong to this present evil world, bear its charac¬ 
ter, and are in its power, that is, through it and 
with it are going to destruction. From this de¬ 
stroying might Christ would rescue us, and has 
rescued us, by Ilis giving Himself for our sins, 
that is, through the reconciliation thus accom¬ 
plished for our sins; because we, when reconciled, 
lie no longer under the judgment of God upon the 
sinful world, and therefore do not go with it to 
ruin. Undoubtedly Christ had in view besides, 
an inward, moral deliverance from the corrupt 
course of the world; yet this is the secondary aim; 
the primary is the deliverance from judgment and 
perdition.—God’s acts of grace, according to the 
Biblical view, are throughout directed, first of 
all, toward a deliverance from destruction, and 
consequently to the impartation of a good, of a 
definite happy destiny, not chiefly to the rehabil¬ 
itation of certain ethical qualities, of a particu¬ 
lar direction of life and will. They are directed 
thus, in a certain measure, towards an outward 
end, with which however an inward one is in¬ 
separably connected, as the economy of the Spi¬ 
rit, whose work it is to bring forth the corre¬ 
sponding ethical quality, is, although insepara¬ 
ble from that of the Father and the Son, yet dis¬ 
tinct from it, presupposing it. The deliverance 
from the evil world, is, so far as concerns its 
being won, already accomplished by the sacrifice 
of Christ. Of course a participation in this is 
only gained through faith (this is implied in 
jJ/zdc, which refers to believers), and is ac¬ 
tually perfected only on the coming in of the 
alfov gkTCkuv. A certain pledge and a joyful 
foretaste of it, however, the believer has already 
in justification, because this is an assurance of 
the divine grace. As to the rest, the apostolical 
expectation of the aidv peXXwv as near lies at 


the foundation of this passage. [Whatever indi¬ 
cations there may be elsewhere of “this apostoli¬ 
cal expectation,” neither the words nor context 
show any trace of it here, except on the view of 
Meyer, which refers “present evil world” to the 
times of danger immediately preceding the second 
coming of Christ, a view which is not adopted by 
Schmoller himself, nor by any other commenta¬ 
tor of note.—R.] 

7. Redemption according to God's will. The work 
of redemption was accomplished “according to 
the will” of the Father. This indicates the other 
side in the redeeming work, alluded to under 6, 
namely, that the death of Christ was also decreed 
to Him, by God for an expiation, and that Christ’s 
“ giving Himself’’ was accordingly, at the same 
time an act of obedience to the Father’s will, a suf¬ 
fering Himself to be given up. Love to man and 
obedience to the Father, all in one, was the source 
of His sacrifice of Himself. This view is in full 
harmony with the declarations of Christ Himself, 
especially in John, with the emphasis which He 

j lays on His having been sent, on His doing the 
will of the Father. There was nothing whatever 
j self-elected in the redeeming work of Christ; it 
was a God-appointed work.-—In this it first finds 
its firm, immovable foundation, and all scruples 
I as to the availing worth of this self-sacrifice of 
I Christ before God are taken away from the trou¬ 
bled conscience. At the same time, all clinging 
to such scruples is also condemned, as a striving 
against the will of God. We may, but we also 
ought to believe in the atoning death of Christ ; 
hence especially, we ought not to lessen its signi¬ 
ficance by a righteousness of works. This will of 
God is the will that we should be saved, according 
to which. He willed both the way that should lead 
to our salvation, Christ’s dying on account of our 
sins, and also the result, our redemption. It was 
a loving will, but also a will of holy love, con¬ 
demning sin and forgiving it; the latter only on 
the foundation of the former, but the former also 
for the sake of the latter Because aiming at 
our salvation it was in any case the will of God 
our Father. 

8. Gods honor its end. As and because the will 
of God is the origin of the work of redemption, 
so the honor of God is its aim. That He, His 
name, be honored, is the purpose and result of 
redemption. To Ilim belongeth honor—and that 
honor forever—for redemption, and such honor 
will be rendered Him by the Redeemed. The 
phrase etc T °VQ ctitiv. r. aid)v. no doubt looks for¬ 
ward to the aiuv pCFkov. The expression is, 
however, thus indefinitely framed, in order, as 
far as the language admits, to express an eter¬ 
nal duration. There is nothing in this, of course, 
against the division found elsewhere, into simply 
two aeons, present and future. 

IIOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

Ver. 1. Starke : — To all peculiarly spiritual 
offices belongs a divine vocation. Every man 
may take comfort in the consciousness of his of¬ 
fice and calling, and also appeal to it when there 
is need. Let no one deem this pride or boasting. 
—Spener: —Christ is the founder of the preach¬ 
er’s office. He is the King in His Kingdom, and 
so sends whom He will. He is the Chief Shep-' 
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herd, and therefore all under shepherds must be 
appointed by Him. He has obtained by His 
merits the spiritual power needed for the 
ministry, and has received the Holy Ghost 
to that end for our sakes. It is He, therefore, 
who speaks through Ilis servants. — Luther: — 
Wert thou wiser than Solomon and Daniel, 
yet until thou art called, flee the sacred 
ministry, as thou wouldst hell and the devil, 
then wilt thou not spill the word of God to no 
purpose. If God needs thee, lie will know how 
to call thee. — Lange : — To be sure of one’s 
divine, although only mediate vocation, is a 
weighty matter, and gives to the conscience rest, 
in the office blessing, aud to vindication of the 
same and of the pure doctrine, much joyfulness. 
— Wurt. Summ. : — There is a twofold vocation to 
the ministry; both are of God, who will have 
the gospel preached to the end of the world ; but 
some are called of God without means, of which 
sort are the patriarchs, prophets, apostles ; and 
some through men, although according to God’s 
commandment and ordinance. — Rieger: — As 
certainly as every believer shall be taught of God, 
so that what lie has apprehended from human 
instruction is confirmed in his heart with divine 
impressions and powerful workings, just so 
certainly must every teacher have in his consci¬ 
ence a divine seal upon his vocation, although 
derived through men, and on this account a 
joyfulness which his hearers cannot impeach. 

The apostolate in its high significance , 1. for 
the founding, 2. for the continuance of the Chris¬ 
tian church which must perpetually rest upon 
the foundation of the apostolic doctrine. — The 
divine vocation to office: I. To have it, is under 
all circumstances needful; 2. To be certain of it, 
is often important; 3. ~'o appeal to it, may often 
be right ana proper. — How independent (of men), 
and yet at the same time, how dependent (on God), 
the preacher of the gospel is and knows himself 
(may and should know himself) to be! — Even so 
the Christian generally: he is what he is, not 
from men (although through men), for not natu¬ 
ral descent nor outward fellowship makes him 
such — but through Jesus Christ and God the 
Father. — Christian sense of personal worth: 1. 
its justification, 2. its limits. — All through Je¬ 
sus Christ! a) humbling truth — not through us; 
6) exalting truth — through no less a one than 
Christ, and thereby through the Highest, God. — 
[Calvin : — In the church we ought to listen to 
God alone, and to Jesus Christ, whom He has ap¬ 
pointed to be our teacher Whoever assumes a 
right to instruct us, must speak in the name of 
God or of Christ. — B urkitt: — B ehold the pecu¬ 
liar prerogative of St. Paul above the rest of the 
Apostles; they were called by Christ in the day 
of His humiliation ; but he was called by Christ 
when sitting at His Father’s right hand in heaven. 
As his call was thus very extraordinary, so his 
gifts were answerable to his call. — R.] 

Ver. 2. Wurt Summ : — Although the truth of 
a doctrine does not rest upon the multitude of 
people, but alone upon God’s word, yet, when 
many support a doctrine founded in God’s word, 
the weak in the faith are noticeably strength¬ 
ened thereby, because they see that not merely 
one or two, but many, confess such a doctrine.— 
Spener: — Christians are “brethren” to each 


other; for they have one Heavenly Father, one 
first-born brother, Christ; one mother, the Chris¬ 
tian church ; one seed of regeneration, the divine 
word; one inheritance of eternal life. That is a 
more intimate and strict brotherhood than the 
common one among all men.— Starke : —In names 
and titles we must give good heed not willingly 
to commit falsehood, nor attribute to any one, 
praise that does not belong to him ; yet common 
and authorized titles must be understood not in 
absolute strictness, but according to common use. 
—Spener :—There remains even in a loose crowd 
a Christian church, even though grave errors, 
which remove the ground of faith are found 
there, so long as God’s word and the holy sa¬ 
craments are there and are maintained. 

On Vers. I and 2. Let us hear, when we begin 
to waver in the truth: 1. Apostolic doctrine; 2. 
The testimony of brethren!—Apostolic doctrine 
and the voice of brethren ; an admonition to 
every church to abide in the evangelical truth. 

Ver. 3. Rieger :—Paul flees in this perplexity 
to the riches of God in Christ Jesus, and en¬ 
trusts to the grace and the peace from thence, 
the restoration of the Galatians also; with 
this greeting, as with a cordial, he not only 
refreshes their hearts but quickens himself 
also to a confidence towards God in Christ. — 
Wurt. Summ. : — We see here where we must 
begin, when after sin committed we will come to 
God for grace; namely, not with ourselves, not 
with our piety! for if w r e had kept this, we 
should be already in favor with God, nor even 
with God Himself out of Christ, for He is to sin¬ 
ners a consuming fire, but alone with Christ, 
and His bitter passion and death for our sins.— 
Luther : — Paul wishes the Galatians grace 
and peace, not from the emperor or kings and 
princes; for these are wont ofttimes to persecute 
the godly: nor does he wish them grace and 
peace from the world, for in the world they shall 
have tribulation; but from God our Father, that 
is, he wishes them a godly and heavenly peace. 
—Lange:— True peace can never exist without 
grace, for grace is the ground and source of 
peace; on the other hand there is grace some¬ 
times without peace, especially with the tempted, 
who may, for awhile fall into great disquiet¬ 
ness of soul, and yet remain in God’s grace. 

Ver. 4. Starke: —If Christ has for our sakes 
given His all, ah 1 should not we surrender our¬ 
selves, with all that in us is, to Him? Man! keep 
thyself from sin, on account of which Christ hath 
endured so much, lest thou thyself bring to nought 
for Him this great work, for which He came. 
— Luther:— Mark diligently the word: “for 
our.” For therein lies all the virtue, namely, 
that all which is said concerning us in the Holy 
Scriptures, in such passages as “for me,” “for 
us,” “for our sin,” and the like, we should 
know how to take well in mind, and apply par¬ 
ticularly to ourselves, and hold fast thereto 
by faith. — For thou hast, no doubt, easily 
brought thyself to believe that Christ, God’s 
Son, was given for St. Peter’s, St. Paul’s, and 
other saints’ sins, who were worthy of such 
grace; but, contrariwise it is especially and 
thoroughly hard, that thou, for thine own person, 
a poor, unworthy, condemned sinner, phouldst 
from thine heart certainly believe, held, and 
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say, that Christ, God’s Son was given for thy 
so many and so great sins, who yet never¬ 
theless hast never yet been worthy of such 
grace.—Therefore should we well train and pre¬ 
pare our hearts with this utterance and the like 
utterances of St. Paul, that when the devil here¬ 
after comes and accuses us and says: “ See, 
you are a sinner, therefore you must be damned!” 
we may meet him and answer, “yea, good devil, 
for the very reason that you accuse me and will 
be condemning me for a sinner, for that reason 
will I be righteous and holy, be not damned, 
but saved the rather. For in this very thing, 
that you tell me how I am a poor sinner, and a 
great one, you give me a sword and weapon in 
hand wherewith I can mightily overcome you, 
yea, slay you and put you under my feet with 
your own arms. For if you can tell me that I am 
a poor sinner, I can say to you again, that Christ 
died for sinners.”—Count these words of St. Paul as 
said in earnest, and to be true, and not as a dream, 
when he says that the world is evil, although 
many people therein have many noble, beautiful, 
virtues; and although in outward guise and ap¬ 
pearance there is much holiness and brilliant ex¬ 
cellence.—To this evil world belongs also all art, 
wisdom, righteousness, &c., of a'godless man. 
Thy wisdom, which thou hast out of Christ, is a 
double folly, thy righteousness is a double sin and 
godlessness, since it knows nothing of the wis¬ 
dom and righteousness of Christ, and since, over 
and above this, it darkens, hinders, reviles and 
persecutes you; wherefore St. Paul may well 
name the world an evil world ; for it is the worst 
when it will be at the best and most pious. In 
the religious, wise and learned men, it will be 
at its most pious and best, and yet it is twice as 
wicked. 

Berlenb. Biblb:—O f this present evil world, 
ordinances of religion form no small part, of which 
much is instituted whereby men will take one 
another eaptive to the spirit of the world. With¬ 
out religion nevertheless will the world not be; 
so it dresses up such things as may be congruous 
with flesh and blood; but true religion burdens 
and depresses it. Thus the deliverance takes 
place especially from the Pharisaic leaven. — 
Starke:—S ee how availing and certain is our 
redemption .and salvation, because it proceeds 
from the will of the Father: how can that be 
unavailing, which has come to pass according to 
His will.— [Schaff : —God is our Father because 
He is the Father (not simply of Jesus Christ 
which would place him on a par with us, but) of 
our Lord Jesus Christ.—R.] 

Ver. 5. As often as we think on the great work 
of redemption, we should heartily praise God ; 
and t herefore should we often think thereon; that 
we may be powerfully excited to praise.—To 
praise God is the best divine service; it is that 
which must endure unto eternity. Happy he 
who begins it here, and prepares himself thereby 
for a blessed eternity. It is a proof that he 
knows God aright, and has become partaker of 


His grace, and that he will one day come to 
the heavenly choirs of angels who praise God. 

Jesus’ giving Himself to death : 1. Its occasion 
(our sins); 2. Its purpose (our deliverance 
therefrom); or: 1. the strongest testimony against 
us (our sin) ; 2. the mightiest consolation for us ; 
or: 1. Its great effect (to deliver us from this evil 
world); 2. Whence it has this effect (as being a 
satisfying and bearing and thereby a taking 
away of the divine wrath ; 3. in whom it is thus 
effectual (only in those who are His in faith).— 
What defends us from being lost with this evil 
world? 1. Not our own righteousness whereby 
we only entangle ourselves in this evil world 
the more, but 2. Christ’s sacrificial death alone. 
—The appropriation of the merits of Christ: 1. 
Everyone needs it on account of his sins; 2. 
The sinner needs it precisely as sinner.—Jesus 
Christ the Deliverer out of the power of this 
present evil world: 1. The world the tyrant in 
whose power we are; 2. Christ the Deliverer 
that has appeared.—Evil—the character of this 
world : 1. Therefore the Christian in this world 
longs for the world to come ; 2. He must liow- 
over be delivered from this present world, in 
order to enter the world to come.—Redemption 
through Christ rests upon the will of God : 1. A 
rich consolation (against all doubts); 2. An 
earnest admonition: Whoever lightly esteems 
the redemption accomplished through Christ, 
sins thereby against the will of God llimself.— 
The honor which is due to God for the redemp¬ 
tion in Christ.—The praise of God: 1. a fruit of 
the redeemed state; 2. a proof of the same.—The 
praise which the redeemed bring to God: 1. be¬ 
gins in time ; 2. continues into eternity. 

Vers. 3-5. Lisoo:—The Apostle’s invocation 
of blessings for his churches: 1. What does it 
contain ? The greatest benefits which are be¬ 
stowed by God on man. 2. On what is this in¬ 
vocation grounded? a. On the free will offering 
of Christ, b. On the gracious counsel of God, 
to redeem us by such offering.—The benediction 
of the Apostle: 1. A proof his hearty love: even to 
the unthankful, who through their apostasy have 
so troubled him, he wishes the best things; 2. 
A proof of his standing fast in the truth: in di¬ 
rect opposition to them he held fast so much the 
more definitely the evangelical truth, of redemp¬ 
tion through Christ’s death alone, and points 
them to that in contrast with their erroneous 
opinions.—Right wishing: 1. wishes true bene¬ 
fits ; 2. points to the true source of such bene¬ 
fits.—The right behavior toward those who are 
disposed to depart from the truth : to open the 
heart fully to them in expressions of desire, 
full of divine blessing, before closing with and 
combatting their errors 

Vers. 1-5. The appearance of the Apostle 
against the Galatians • 1 in the full dignity of 
his office, at the same time, however, associating 
the brethren with himself; 2. with the full love 
of his heart, at the same time conceding nothing 
of the truth. 
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Occasion of the Epistle : apostasy of the Galatians from the gospel, which Paul had 

PREACHED TO THEM, TO THE FALSE DOCTRINE OF CERTAIN SEDUCERS, AGAINST WHOM HE 
THEREFORE UTTERS THE ANATHEMA. 

Chapter I. 6-10. 

6 I marvel that ye are so soon removed [changing over] 1 from him that called you 

7 into [in or by] 2 the grace of Christ 3 unto another [a different] 4 gospel: Which is 
not another; but there be [except that there are] some that trouble you, and would 

8 [ OiAovres , wish to] pervert the gospel of Christ. But though we, or an angel from 
heaven, preach [should preach] 5 any other gospel unto you 6 than [or contrary to] 7 

9 that which we have preached unto you, let him be accursed [anathema]. As we 
said before, 8 so say I now again, If any man preach any other gospel unto you than 

10 [or contrary to] that ye have received, let him be accursed [anathema]. For do I 
now persuade [am I now conciliating] 9 men, or God? or do I seek to please men? 
for [omit for] 10 if I yet pleased men, I should not be the [a] servant of Christ. 

1 Ver. 6.—[M erariOecffe, middle, not passive, see exeg. notes. — R.] 

* Ver. 6.— 'Ey cannot mean “into,” especially alter <caAeui. —R.J 

8 Yer. 6.—[The many variations, such as the omission of Xp., the insertion of ’Itjo-ow, the substitution of &eov, all pro¬ 
bably sprang from mistaken exegesis, joining X p. with k a A e <r a v r o s- The reading Xpnrrov is very well supported 
and now universally retained.—R.] 

4 Yer. 6.— [ E t e p o v, “different in kind,” not “another of the same kind” (a A A o, ver. 7). So Alford, Ellicott, 
Wordsworth, Lightfoot.— R.] 

6 Yer. 8.—[The periphrasis of the E. V. is necessary to bring out the force of evayyeAtftjrai, in its reference to 
evayyeAtor, vers. 0, 7; but the subjunctive must not he overlooked, as marking the different conditional propositions of 
vers. 8, 9.— R.] 

6 Ver. 8.—X- omits i> p.iv ,H 3 . first adds it. 

1 Ver. 8.— (On the meaning of n a pa, here and ver. 9. See Exeg. Notes. — R.] 

8 Ver. 9.—X 1 - irpoeipi)Ka. 

* Ver. 10.—[“ Persuade” is obviously inapplicable to God. Iletfla) here means “to conciliate,” “to make friends of.” 
Bo modern English commentators. The form : “am I,” etc., is required by the emphatic a pr t (Ellicott).—R.] 

io Ver. 10.—Rec. e L yip en; hut yap is best omitted. [Rejected on preponderant MSB. authority by all modern 
editors.—R.J 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

Without any thanksgiving for the readers’ 
gifts of grace, as in other Epistles, the Apostle 
passes immediately from the invocation of a 
blessing lo sharp rebuke which, however, strikes 
not so much the Galatians themselves as their 
seducing teaches. Vers. G-9. 

Ver. 6. I marvel that ye are so soon 
changing over.—He finds it strange, since he 
has expected, and had reason toexpect, something 
different. “ So soon ” refers rather to the en¬ 
trance of the apostasy than to its course, as 
having so rapidly developed itself from its com¬ 
mencement. The latter view suits the connection 
the less, inasmuch as peraTideafte designates the 
apostasy as yet in process of development; ovru 
ra\eu(, is therefore, we may say, equivalent to— 
so soon after the last visit of the Apostle. [“ So 
soon” either 1) after conversion, or 2) after his 
visit, or 3) after the false teachers came; all 
three may be inclnded, and are true; which is 
the primary reference cannot be certainly deter¬ 
mined. In any case in view of the middle force 
of u e t a rt 6t ode (“ turning renegades,” Light- 
foot), it is a charge that the change was sudden 
and one for which they were to blame. Schaff: 
“The Greek implies first that the apostasy was 
voluntary, hence their own guilt; secondly, that 


it was not yet completed, and hence might be 
averted. The passive rendering would transfer 
the guilt to the false teachers.”— R.] 

From him that called you : most probably 
from God, who called you on the ground of the 
grace of Christ, which He has shown in His sur¬ 
render of Himself to death ; not=from Christ, who 
out of grace has called you. It is true that with 
the first explanation kv ^dp. Xp. is difficult to 
render, but in any case it is not to be understood 
of the state of grace, as if=called you to the 

possession and enjoyment of grace _ [By the 

grace of Christ.—The E. V. renders kv x&- 
piri, “into the grace,”, following the Vulgate, 
but kv is here used in its instrumental sense. 
Alford: “Christ’s grace is the elementary me¬ 
dium of our ‘ calling of God; ’ the sum of all 
that He has suffered and done for us to bring us 
to God; — whereby we come to the Father, — in 
which, as its element, the Father’s calling of us 
has place.” Ellicott: “ The dogmatical consi¬ 
deration that the grace of Christ, in the sense it 
here appears used by St. Paul, denotes an active 
and energizing influence rather than a passive 
element, seems distinctly to suggest the instru¬ 
mental sense.” Comp, his notes in loco. — R.] But 
it is God Himself who “ calls.” The reference 
of Ka?JoavTog to the Apostle has some support in 
the fact that he afterwards opposes so expressly 
his own preaching to that of others, yet must 
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be rejected, as naXelv too constantly expresses an 
activity of God for this interpretation. The 
apostasy is described, doubtless not undesignedly, 
as an apostasy from a persou, not from a doctrine, 
that it may appear as ingratitude.— To a dif¬ 
ferent gospel. — More exactly : to another 
kind of gospel = evayy. Trap’ b napeh. (ver. 9). 
A gospel , either because the Galatians naturally 
took the doctrine which the false teachers brought 
them for the Gospel, or primarily in the gen¬ 
eral sense of Doctrine of Salvation, which the 
legal doctrine also claimed to be. 

Ver. 7. Yet Paul as it were at once corrects 
himself, and respecting that which he has just 
named “ gospel,” denies again that this predicate 
in fact belongs to it, this false teaching is no 
gospel, but a subversion of the gospel. This is 
at all events the sense, if 6 — the most obvious 
construction — is referred to the immediately 
preceding evayy. = “ which other sort of gospel 
is no other, by the side of that preached by me, 
except that there are,” etc. [The more correct 
reference is to erepov evayye?uov. So Meyer, 
Alford, Ellicott, Lightfoot, and Schmoller 
himself. See Alford’s notes in loco for a full 
discussion and objections to the reference below. 
—R.] The reference however to the whole sen¬ 
tence is possible=which is nothing else (that is, 
this turning to another gospel) than that you 
have let yourselves be seduced by such as wish 
to subvert the gospel. 

There be some that trouble you.— “Paul 

is fond of calling his opposers: nveq, i. e., cer¬ 
tain well known people, whom one for any reason 
whatever, in this case out of disparagement, 
will not designate more nearly.” Wieseler. — 
[Wordsworth suggests and defends an ironical 
meaning: “unless they who are troubling you, 
are somebody,” but this seems forced. Lightfoot 
paraphrases well: “only in this sense is it 
another gospel, in that it is an attempt to 
pervert the one true gospel.”—R.] —Tapa<r- 
oeiv — to disturb the conscience and thereby 
the feelings by exciting doubts whether the gos¬ 
pel preached to them were the true teaching or 
not.— Wish to pervert =to have the will, to 
labor for; as the sequel plainly shows, it has not 
yet come to an actual perversion ; fieraorpe(j)etv= 
ij3H, funditus everlere — The gospel of Christ, 
probably=gospel respecting Christ, inasmuch as 
in the first place the gospel treats of Christ gen¬ 
erally; especially, however, because the merit of 
Christ is the chief theme of the true gospel in 
distinction from the legal teaching. The gospel, 
of course, could not, in itself, be destroyed, but 
the evangelical preaching among the Galatians 
might be, if they received another teaching. 

Ver. 8. But though we — let him be ana¬ 
thema. —Certain persons wish to destroy the 
gospel of Christ among you, and bring you an¬ 
other, but (d/Ua) rather let every one who does 
that be avddepa, instead of passing for an evan¬ 
gelist.—'H peig: first and chiefly the Apostle him¬ 
self, then, however, also the “ brethren who are 
with me,” in whose name he likewise writes.— 
Angel from heaven, to be taken together=an- 
gel descended from heaven. “ If Paul repudiates 
his own and even angelic authority in the case 
assumed, as accursed, then every one, without 
exception (comp, bone av b, v. 10), is subject to 


the same curse in the same case.” Meyer. — 
flap’ b evrjyy. vp Zv=literally: beyond that, 
etc., may be equivalent to praterquam, or to con¬ 
tra. “Formerly dogmatic interest came here 
into play, the Lutherans, in opposition to tradi¬ 
tion, contending for praterquam, and the Catholics 
in defence of it, for contra. Contra, or more ex¬ 
actly the sense of specific difference, is according 
to the context the right sense. (See ver. 6. 
erepov.)” Meyer. [This sense of it a pa, 
“contrary to,” is now generally conceded 
by Protestant commentators. Wordsworth 
and Lightfoot give it the sense of “besides;” 
the latter arguing from the context that Paul 
means, his gospel will brook no rival, will 
suffer no foreign admixture, but, as Ellicott 
remarks: “the Apostle implies throughout the 
Epistle that the Judaical gospel was in the strict 
sense of the words an erepov evayy., and in 
its very essence opposed to the true gospel.” 
Both ideas may properly be included (Alford, 
Schaff). — R.] — Evrjyye?uodpeda vpiv: namely, I 
and my companions at the time of your conver¬ 
sion. Comp. -Kapehafi. ver. 9. 

Let him be anathema. —A translation of 
DM1 = Dedicated to God without ransom=given 
over to annihilation, to death, in the Old Testa¬ 
ment to bodily, in the New Testament to davaros 
in opposition to C urj, to eternal death. See in 
Wieseler a detailed elucidation and refutation 
of the explanation, “excommunicated.” [’Ava- 
Oepa is the common Hellenistic form of the classi¬ 
cal and Attic word avafhjpa, which in both forms 
originally meant “devoted to God.” When the 
two forms were desynonymized, the Hellenistic 
word naturally took a meaning from the Hebrew 
(through the LXX.) in malarn partem, while the 
Attic form was used in a good sense. Comp. 
Luke xxi. 5, where only it is found in N. T. This 
distinction was general, but not universal. Af¬ 
terwards the common patristic sense of our word 
undoubtedly was “excommunicated,” though 
sometimes accompanied with distinct execration. 
It cannot have this meaning here, for “an angel 
from heaven” is not open to excommunication, 
nor does N. T. usage favor such a signification. 
Comp. Rom. ix. 3; 1 Cor. xii. 3. See also Trench, 
Syn. A”. T. \ 5, Meyer, Ellicott, Lightfoot. — 
This passage affords no warrant for ecclesiastical 
anathemas. Such a practice presupposes the 
milder meaning, which is incorrect, and as milder, 
in itself forbids such anathematizing. It is ob¬ 
viously unfair to find in St. Paul’s language first, 
a reason for ecclesiastical “excommunication,” 
and then a warrant for “anathematizing.”—R.] 

Ver. 9. As we said before. —Referring pro¬ 
bably to his last visit, not to ver. 8.—The Apos¬ 
tle repeats the curse, which he has pronounced 
ver. 8, in order to show that he “ speaks deli¬ 
berately.” Benoel. — [Notice that in ver. 8 
the Apostle uses eav with the subjunctive: 

“ though we, or an angel, should preach,” in 
ver. 9, el with the indicative: “ if any man 
preach,” appending the anathema in both cases. 
“In the former, a pure hypothesis is put for¬ 
ward, in itself highly improbable ; in the latter 
a fact which had actually occurred and was oc¬ 
curring” (Lightfoot). There is additional 
force in the change of subject: even Paul or an 
angel from heaven — did they do so — would be 
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anathema, much more — any man, neither Apos¬ 
tle nor angel—is anathema, having done so. — R.] 

Ver. 10. For am I now conciliating 
men ? —Explanation (yd/)) of the severity with 
which he demeans himself towards the false 
teachers by this repeated avddepa. He does it, 
because he is concerned only for the favor of 
God, not that of men. It would be natural to 
understand “now” like ver. 9 of the time of 
the composition of the epistle. Yet on the other 
hand this limitation is not quite congruous to the 
general contents of the verse, it is therefore better 
to understand it more generally of the time of 
the Apostle’s conversion. [It seems more natural 
to regard “now” as an emphatic taking up of 
“now” in ver. 9— “now in what 1 have said.” 
Paul had not been a man-pleaser before conver¬ 
sion. If he had been charged with it among the 
Galatians, he was not so now in what he had been 
writing.— R.] —net0«r=to win over, to draw to 
one’s side by persuasion, whether directly by 
words or otherwise; here, in view of the refer¬ 
ence to God=to gain for one’s self, to win for 
one's self as a friend.— ’ApeaKetv: sometimes to 
please, sometimes to be disposed to please, to 
live according to the pleasure of ; the latter here. 
“Yet” goes back to the same time with “now.” 
[“Yet,” j. e. y after my call to the apostleship, 
and all that has happened to me (Scuaff). “ It 
is equivalent to ‘at this stage, at this late date”’ 
(Ligiitfoot). —11.]— I should not be a serv¬ 
ant of Christ=could make no claim to this 
title. As a true servant of Christ, who dares 
not act to please men, I must, even though it 
should not please men, judge with all sharpness 
and severity respecting those who subvert the 
gospel. “Servant of Christ ” is here doubtless 
to be taken in its official sense=could make no 
claim to the name of a teacher. With how much 
right Paul could say so of himself is shown, e. g., 
by 2 Cor. xi. 23 sq. 

DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. Apostasy even in the early church. The glimpse 
of such scenes of the first Christian Church as our 
Epistle speaks of, and as are mentioned by anti¬ 
cipation in our section, is instructive. Even in 
such as had been brought to the faith by a Paul 
himself, a speedy lapse was possible, and yet he 
certainly fulfilled his office among them in the 
right way, and his activity was blessed. Even the 
best preaching cannot overcome the sinful nature 
of the human heart. This preserving and making 
steadfast in the truth, is a work of the Holy 
Ghost, and it goes on, just as growth is wont to do: 
through advances and fallings back on account 
of the opposing might of the flesh, according to 
the account of the Apostle himself. Chap. v. 17. 

2. The false teachers. Deflections from evangeli¬ 
cal truth, however, are not on thig account to be 
taken lightly; but on the contrary, very gravely, 
as the language of the Apostle in this passage 
shows. Paul had full justification in uttering a 
curse against the false teachers, and thus giving 
them over to everlasting destruction, in the wick¬ 
edness they committed with their false teaching; 
which was a double one — 1 ) against persons: they 
perplexed their consciences and brought them in 
danger of losing the salvation of their souls; 2) 


against the cause: they went about to subvert the 
gospel of Christ. They made an attack on the 
sacred rights of believers, and their conduct was 
tnerefore worthy of a curse. That this curse 
does not flow from personal mortification, because 
they had rejected his teaching, Paul shows 
plainly by placing himself under the curse, in 
case he should teach differently. Besides, the 
anathema is, of course, aimed at this conduct 
of the false teachers in itself, and this sharp op¬ 
position by no means excluded the wish that 
they might themselves see the error of their way, 
and themselves come to the knowledge of the 
evangelical truth. But this was not the place 
for saying this. He expresses himself with 
thorough earnestness against the false teachers, 
only to open the eyes of the Galatians, and to 
release them from the snares in which they had 
allowed themselves to be taken. Although in 
this earnestness he comes in conflict with men, 
he must do what beseems a servant of Christ: 
be zealous for Christ and the salvation of His 
people. 

3. Pleasing men. What Paul says, ver. 10, ap¬ 
pears to be opposite to 1 Cor. x. 33; but in 1 Cor. 
Paul speaks of things indifferent, in which a man 
may yield somewhat without wounding his con¬ 
science (comp. Rom. xv. 2). Here, however, he 
means sinful complaisance, where one fashions 
his doctrine and preaching according to the sense 
of men, in order thus to gain their favor. He 
only then is a servant of Christ, who subordinates 
unconditionally the favor of men to the favor of 
God, who in His official activity does not seek to 
make Himself pleasing to men, does not make 
this his object. When, however, from time to 
time — for uninterrupted it can never be — the 
favor of men falls to his lot, he is to receive it 
from God’s hand with thankfulness and humility, 
as a kind indulgence, which in his manifold con¬ 
flicts may be of value. That the servant of 
Christ must be on his guard, not to draw upon 
himself deservedly the ill-will of the world 
through pride and self-will; that he is not in 
carnal temper to fly in the face of men, and 
hence that he must always examine well whether 
his zeal is a spiritual one, or is not becoming a 
carnal one, if it were not such from the begin¬ 
ning, is indeed self-evident, but cannot be carefully 
enough considered; as in general the theory 
of the relation of human and divine favor is 
tolerably simple, but the practice is very dif¬ 
ficult. 

[4. Wordsworth: — Not to please men, be 
they never so many or great, out of flatness of 
spirit, so as, for the pleasing of them, either 

1) To neglect any part of our duty towards God 

and Christ; or, 

2) To go against our own consciences, by doing 

any dishonest or unlawful thing; or, 

3) To do them harm whom we would please, by 

confirming them in their errors, flattering 
them in their sins, humoring them in their 
peevishness, or but even cherishing their 
weakness; for weakness, though it may be 
borne with, yet it must not be cherished. 

But then, by yielding to their infirmities for 
a time, in hope to win them, by patiently expect¬ 
ing their conversion or strengthening, by restor¬ 
ing them with the spirit of meekness, with meek- 
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ness instructing them that oppose themselves, 
should we seek to please all men.—R.] 

IIOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

Ver. 1. “I marvel:”—is a word of apostolic 
wisdom.— Lutiier: —St. Paul does not set upon 
the Galatians with vehement and terrifying 
words, but speaks in quite fatherly and friendly 
wise with them; and does not only soften down 
their fall and error, but excuses them also in a 
manner, yet so that he nevertheless also pun¬ 
ishes them. Therefore, of all sweet and mild 
words, he could hardly have chosen one more fit 
than when he says, “I marvel.”— Rieger: —In 
itself the preservation and perseverance of a man 
in good is more to be wondered at than when 
there is a stumbling or falling. Rut the Apostle 
says, “I marvel,” in order to express to them 
thereby the confidence of something better, 
which he has retained on their behalf, and to let 
them discover something of the hope, in which he 
stands, of begetting them again through the gos¬ 
pel unto their first faith. 

Wurt. Summ. :—We are here reminded of our 
human weakness. We should endeavor to be so 
assured of divine truth in our own heart, as 
to be able to persevere therein, though even 
an angel would persuade us of something else, 
and the whole world would believe otherwise. 
Such perseverance is not in our power, however, 
but must be obtained from God through prayer 
and through diligent use of the divine word, 
which alone can make our walk steadfast. 

“From him that called you by the grace of 
Christ unto another gospel.”— Rieger: —A ten¬ 
der description of the .good work begun in them. 
A feeling contrast with the yoke which some would 
now lay upon their necks.— Spener: —Whoso¬ 
ever will no longer be saved simply through the 
grace of God in Christ falls away from the 
Father and the grace of Christ to another gospel, 
even though he holds the other articles of faith. 
For so soon as merit is mixed therewith, it is no 
more grace. 

Apostasy from the truth: 1. how far not to 
be wondered at; 2. how far to be wondered at. 

■—So soon alienated! 1. a word of grief, true 
of so many; 2. a warning word, in relation to 
all.—An apostatizing tendency, or inconstancy 
a radical fault of the human heart: 1. sluggish 
and immovable, where it is of moment that it 
should move and apply itself; 2. so movable 
and unsteady where it should abide firm.—To 
turn ourselves from Him who hath called us: 
1. so lightly done; 2. weighs yet so heavily.— 
Another Gospel! is the world’s cry; no other! 
must forever remain our answering testimony. 

Ver. 7. Spener: — The gospel of Christ will 
not let itself be mixed with the doctrine of works, 
as if these were necessary to salvation; but as 
soon as this is done, the gospel is perverted.— 
Hedinger: —More taught than God has thought, 
is to the gospel quite athwart. The false teach¬ 
ers will have Christ’s grace, to be sure, but 
something of their own works therewith. Gross 
error! Adding more destroys the store.— 
Starke: —Where Satan cannot persuade men to 
open sins, he seeks to perplex their consciences, 
and pervert the gospel, which is the only means 


of salvation; in this too he very easily suo- 
ceeds, because the doctrine of works appears 
quite agreeable to the reason. 

Ver. 8. Luther: —It is not in vain that St. 
Paul sets himself first, and will, first of all, be 
accursed, if he shows himself herein worthy of 
it. For all excellent workmen are wont also 
thus to do, namely, to reprehend their own 
faults first, for then can they so much the more 
freely chide and censure the faults of others.— 
Spener: —No creature has authority to change 
anything in the gospel, or to add thereto, of 
however eminent rank, office, enlightenment, holi¬ 
ness, and miraculous power he may be. Not even 
the whole Church, nor her teachers, nor her 
councils and the like. If the change is made, no 
inquiry is needed; but it is to be reprobated, 
because it is new and another.— Lange: —As the 
blessing coming out of the gospel is the most 
weighty and noble of all, so is the curse which 
rests upon the hindering of the blessing through 
falsifying the gospel, the greatest of all, one 
which remains forever upon soul and body. 

Ver. 10. Luther: —We cannot more hotly 
and bitterly anger the world than by attacking 
and condemning her wisdom, righteousness, 
ability, and powers. If we now reject and con¬ 
demn these highest gifts of the world, that is 
truly not to behave feigningly to the world, but 
to strive after hate and ill luck, and, moreover, 
to get both our hands full of the same. For if 
we condemn men with all their doings, it can 
never fail but that we must soon take our chance 
and bring upon ourselves such scorn and envy 
that we shall be persecuted, hunted, banished, 
condemned, and, very likely, even murdered.— 
Spener: —The sincerity of a teacher, when men 
see that his concern is alone to please God, and 
not men, is a strong ground for believing that 
his teaching is sound and pure.— IIedinger:— 
Just so! Whoever in the church, in the state, 
in the family, serves men, fears and cowers be¬ 
fore men, and, for their sake, bends the right, 
flatters and fawns, has trifled away his best 
title—Christ’s servant and disciple. A thunder¬ 
stroke ! Whose ears tingle not, when he hears 
it ? —Rieger :—0 God! preserve all thy servants, 
that no one, through pride and self-will, may 
draw persecution upon himself, and fly in the 
faces of men; but grant also that we may not 
count persecution, mocking, and contempt as 
tokens of our having betrayed the truth, but may 
view them and bear them as the marks in the 
foreheads of thine approved servants! 

The earnestness with which Paul opposes the 
false teachers: 1. well founded, 2. very signi¬ 
ficant for us: should (a) withhold us from the 
reception of any unevangelical doctrine; (b) 
strengthen us in the certainty that the gospel, 
which we have, is the true one.—A curse upon 
him who preaches a false doctrine! 1. A 
fearfully earnest utterance; 2. yet pressingly 
needful; 3. instructive for all that are waver¬ 
ing.—Let not every man undertake to be a 
teacher, but whoever is, let him take heed what 
he teaches.—The curse which Paul pronounces 
upon himself, if he should preach another gospel, 
is a token: 1. how high the gospel stands in 
his view; 2. how humbly he thinks of him¬ 
self (viewing himself only as a mere instrument, 
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as a servant, who has to accomplish what his 
Master has commanded him).—Not the Church 
above the word, but the word above the Church! 
—Two earliest questions: 1. Which seekest 
thou most, man’s favor or God’s favor? 2. 
Which is weightier, man’s favor or God’s favor? 
—Man’s favor or God’s favor? Choose: there is 
no third.—The right union of unsparingness and 
forbearance in our intercourse with men: an 
art of difficult attainment.—To be entirely un¬ 
sparing, and entirely forbearing, each in the 
right way, is the Christian’s duty in dealing 
with men.—Man’s disfavor,compared with God’s 
favor, as insignificant as wholesome, perfects us 
in humility, and impels us the more to assure 
ourselves of the favor of God. 

On the whole section. —Lisco:—The curse of 
the Apostle against the false apostles: I. Whom 
it strikes: 1. Necessarily every one, without 
exception, who changes the blessing of the 
gospel into mischief, and so out of good pre¬ 


pares for himself death ; 2. these also who have 
deep insight, or other high qualities for serving 
the kingdom of God, and yet do not preach it 
purely; 3. even an angel himself, if he could 
preach another gospel. II. Why must it be ut¬ 
tered? 1. He who preaches the gospel must 
have a will thereby to serve, not men, but God; 

2. through a false gospel men may, indeed, be 
attracted, but God views it as blasphemy; 3. 
therefore, he is placed under the curse, who will 
serve the gospel, and yet doing so as a man- 
pleaser, is found an unfruitful servant of Christ. 

The apostasy of believers: 1. is, alas, some¬ 
times a fact; 2. from what does it proceed ? 

3. how is it to be remedied?—The Apostle’s de¬ 
meanor: 1. towards the misled: he makes a 
complaint and charge; but through it all the 
full tones of compassion and love are heard; 2. 
towards the misleaders : unsparingly stern even 
to denouncing a curse.—To fall away from the 
gospel is bad, but to subvert the gospel is worse. 


I. 

To DESTROY TITE INFLUENCE WHICH THE FALSE TEACHERS HAD GAINED IN THE 
CHURCHES, PAUL REFUTES THEIR ATTACKS UPON IIIS APOSTOLIC DIGNITY, 
AND PROVES THEREBY THE FULL AUTHORITY OF HIS PREACHING. 

Chapter I. 11—II. 21. 

1. To this end he appeals to the fact that he received his commission to declare the Gospel from 
God and Christ Himself through immediate revelation, not from the senior Apostles. 

(Chap. i. 11-24.) 

11 But I certify you [Now I declare unto you], 1 brethren, that the gospel which was 

12 preached of [6*’, by] me is not after man. For I neither received [For neither did 
I receive] 2 it of [from] man, neither was I taught it , but by [through] the [omit the] 

13 revelation of [from] 3 Jesus Christ. For ye have [omit have] heard of my conversa¬ 
tion in time past in the Jews’ religion [Judaism], 4 how that beyond measure I per- 

14 secuted the church of God and wasted [was destroying] 5 it: And profited in the 
Jews’ religion above many my equals [And surpassed in Judaism many of my 
age]® in mine own nation, being more exceedingly zealous of the traditions of my 

15 fathers [or my ancestral traditions]. But when it pleased God, 7 who separated me 

16 [set me apart] 8 from my mother’s womb, and called me by his grace, To reveal 
his Son in [within] me, that I might preach him among the heathen [Gentiles]; 

17 immediately I conferred not with flesh and blood: Neither went I up [away] 9 to 
Jerusalem to them which [who] were apostles before me; but I went [went away] into 

18 Arabia, and returned again unto Damascus. Then after three years I went up to 
Jerusalem to see Peter [to make the acquaintance of Cephas], 10 and abode with 

19 him fifteen days. But other of the apostles saw I none [I did not see], save 

20 James the Lord’s brother. Now the things which I write unto you, behold, be- 

21 fore God I lie not. Afterwards I came into the regions of Syria and Cilicia; 

22 And [but] was unknown by face unto the churches of Judea which were in Christ: 

23 But they had heard only [only they were hearing], 11 That he which persecuted us 
in times past [who once persecuted us] now preacheth [is now preaching] the faith 

24 which once he destroyed [was destroying]. And they glorified God in me. 
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l Ver. 11.—The R'crpta yvat pi£v> Sd is well attested, adopted by Lachmann and latterly by Tischendorf. [Alford re¬ 
tains ydp on the authority of B. F. and a few others; St is adopted by Wordsworth, Ellicott and Lightfoot, on the authority 
of X. A. D 23 . K. L. and most versions. “Now I declare unto you” Is taken from E. V., 1 Cor. xv. 1, where the Greek is 
the same.—R.] 

* Ver. 12.—-[Ellicott’s rendering given above, Is an alteration made to retain the emphasis on “ I,” and to indicate 
that the first negative is not strictly correlative to the second. “ From” instead of “of,” in conformity with modern 
usage.—R.J 

■ Ver. 12.—[The genitive ’Iijaov Xpurrowlsa subjective genitive. See Exeq. Notes. —R.] 

4 Ver. 13.—[’I ovSai<rp.<Z Is better rendered literally. So In ver. 14.—R.] 

» Ver. 13.—[The sense of the imperfect, inop&ovv, is best expressed thus. Schaflf renders: “labored to destroy.” 
The same cliango In ver. 23.—lt.j 

■Ver. 14.—[Schaflf thus renders it. The E. V. is unusually unsatisfactory here; the ana( \ty6p.tvov, av^Auiura; 
means “contemporaries.”—R.] 

T Ver. 15.—'O ©eosofRec. is rejected by Tischendorf, and bracketted by Lachmann. N. has the words [so also A. D. 
K. L., many cursives and versions; retained by Ellicott, Wordsworth. There are paradiplomalic reasons for retaining it, 
but If a gloss, undoubtedly a correct one.—R.] 

■ Ver. 15.—[“ Separated” has a local sense not intended here.—R.] 

9 Ver. 17.—Of the two readings a vtj A 9 o v (Rec.) and a n ij A 0 o v, about equally attested, the second is decidedly pre¬ 
ferable on internal grounds. Not only does the latter give a more formal and sharper antithesis; oi>6« anr)\0ov —aAAa 
AirfjAOoi', but the former betrays itself as a correction from the fact that dptpxopai or ava^aivm is generally used of the 
journey to Jerusalem, as in ver. 18. Wieseler. X. has ivr)\9ov, [adopted by Tischendorf, Wordsworth. B. D. F. havearrijA- 
Oov; adopted by Lachmann, Meyer, Wieseler, Alford, Ellicott; Lightfoot Is doubtful. “Went away’’ follows the latter 
reading.—R.J 

10 Ver. 18.—Instead of TUrpov (Rec.), Ktj <f> a v is to be read, as also in il. 9,11, 14. So also The Hebrew name was 
snppressed by the Greek gloss, hence in ii. 7. 8, where Paul himself wrote tho Greek name, the variation K r/<f>dt is not found 
[So all modern editors. 'lo-rop^cat means more than to see, “ to visit, to make the acquaintance of.”—R.j 

11 Ver. 23.—[The English text has been amended to bring out the force of the Greek imperfects.—R.j 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

Ver. 11. Now I declare unto you — not 
after man. —[Literally: “I make known unto 
you as respects the gospel, the one preached by 
me, that it is not according to man.”—R.] To 
the warm burst of feeling succeeds the composed 
statement of reasons. Accordingly we have the 
formal yvop'iCu, and the address “brethren,” 
which also shows that Paul, although in the in¬ 
troduction he gives no peculiar title of honor to 
the Galatian Christians, feels himself to be still 
standing in the fraternal relation to them. He 
takes this as his starting point with them, be¬ 
cause his aim in what follows is to bring them 
back and win them again from their error. He 
first justifies his preceding rebuke by the dis¬ 
tinct and formal assurance that his teaching is 
not of man. Of course this was not something en¬ 
tirely new to the church, yet it had, doubtless, 
been at first a merely tacit presupposition in 
connection with the Apostle’s preaching, without 
having been expressly emphasized : hence the 
yvopifa ; after it had been called in question, it 
must be definitely affirmed. 

The gospel which was preached by 
me is most naturally referred to the preaching 
of the gospel among the Galatians, although 
self-evidently the same declaration was of gen¬ 
eral validity .—Ov Kara. & vOpoiirov literally: 
“not according to man,” not after the fashion of 
man, not man’s work. This applies not immediate¬ 
ly to its origin, but to its character, which how¬ 
ever is especially and primarily conditioned by 
its origin (ver. 12). The sequel shows the 
phrase to be nearly equivalent in sense to 
“scholastic” [ schulmdssig ]. 

Ver. 12. For neither did I receive 
it of man, neither was I taught it. — 
“Neither didl” = any more than the Twelve. 
By the denial of any human origin of his 
gospel he asserts his equal rank with the 
other Apostles. The sentence receives a simple 
exposition when compared with ver. 1, which it 
more closely explains. The first and negative 
part: “ neither did I receive it from man, neither 
was I taught it,” is an explanation of “not of 
men, neither through man,” while the second 


part, “but through revelation from Jesus Christ,” 
is an explanation of “through Jesus Christ and 
God the Father,” which is afterwards made yet 
more definite (vers. 15, 16).— [Lightfoot: The 
idea of the preposition (irapd) is sufficiently 
wide to include both the and and did of ver. 
1.—R.] 

Through revelation from Jesus Christ. 

— This is commonly explained as merely a 
giving of instruction respecting the contents 
of the gospel, and there is then a difficulty 
as to when Christ gave to Paul this <z7ro- 
K-dhvipif, discovery. Here ’I tjgov Xpiarov 
is taken as gen. subj\ = the revelation which 
Jesus Christ gave. Meyer explains it of reve¬ 
lations received soon after the event near Da¬ 
mascus, of which, however, there is no mention 
in the Acts. Others, with reason, refuse to as¬ 
sume any such revelations, but explain the “ re¬ 
velation” as identical with the actual appearance 
of Christ on the way to Damascus, through 
which Paul received certainty of that which is 
precisely the essence of the gospel, namely, 
“Jesus the Son of God.” They are led to this, 
moreover, by a just instinct, that it is not the 
developed contents of that which Paul taught, 
that is here in question. This explanation, 
therefore, is quite correct, and Paul’s reference 
here is solely to the fact of that appearance on 
the way. Yet he has in view chiefly, not a re¬ 
ceiving of instruction thereby, but his call to the 
apostleship itself, for this was a call “ to preach 
the gospel’’(see also ver. 18), and therefore a 
“ receiving the gospel.” The expression, that 
he had received the gospel through revelation 
from Jesus Christ, has primarily the simple 
meaning, that through this he had been called and 
appointed to preach. In the phrase “through 
revelation,” etc., ’I r/aov Xpiarov is at all events 
the subjective genitive, for Christ is in any case 
to be regarded as active in the installation of the 
Apostle (ver. 1), and hence in his call to preach. 
As the object of this “ revelation” we are to 
understand not the contents of the gospel, but 
more simply Christ Himself, hence it is=by 
Christ’s revealing Himself to me.—This view is, 
it is true, in apparent contradiction to the 
“ taught” immediately preceding, which seems 
to point to a definitely developed doctrine, but 
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only in apparent contradiction. It is only in 
the negative that he speaks of “being taught ;” 
in order to deny most entirely the human calling 
to preach, Paul denies also the “ being taught 
lie did not, he says, first receive in a course of 
school instruction, his equipment, authorization 
and capacity to preach, hence not in a secondary, 
derived manner, as a scholar (of the Apostles). 
Over against this human origin, Paul now sim¬ 
ply asserts his “ revelation from Jesus Christ” 
which need not be complemented by “ taught” — 
an expression in itself awkward too — but. merely 
by “ received.” — In what immediately follows it 
is not “ through revelation from Jesus Christ,” 
bo much as the negative “ neither was I taught 
it,” that is proven. For in verB. 15, 16, where 
“through revelation” has to be touched, it is 
mentioned properly only as a historical notice, 
in order to mark the transition from the first 
period of his life to the second, hence only in 
the subordinate clause. From this, however, 
the conclusion cannot of course be drawn; “I 
was taught through revelation from Jesus 
Christ;” for this reason first, that then wc 
should expect a detailed statement of this posi¬ 
tive side. Hut all that was to be said on the posi¬ 
tive side, had been said already in the short <h’ otto- 
nahvipeug 'Ir/rrov Xpta-ov because here a simple fact 
only was in question ; on the other hand the “re¬ 
ceived from man” and “ taught” could have taken 
place in many ways and at different times, might 
have been of long continuance; and on this ac¬ 
count ihe demonstration was needed that there 
had been no point of time whatever, when such 
instruction from the senior Apostles (whom he 
has in mind throughout in “from man”), could 
have taken place, since at first he has been hostile 
to Christianity, and after his calling had never 
lived in intercourse with the senior Apostles, 
though at the same time he had already preached 
the gospel. And, he proceeds to say in chap, ii., 
when afterwards, he was once somewhat longer 
with them, he then appeared as a fully equal 
Apostle, and was so acknowledged; hence there 
could no longer be any talk of his occupying the 
place of a pupil. 

[Since the design of the Apostle in what fol¬ 
lows is to prove that his doctrine as well as his 
apostleship was God-given, that He was “taught 
of God,” it seems more natural to refer “revela¬ 
tion from Jesus Christ,” to instruction as well 
as to calling to the apostleship. Wordsworth 
calls attention to the force of a7Jka, which he 
considers to be here “except” “save” — “nor 
was I taught it except by revelation.” He was 
OeodtdaKToq. And this view is further sustained 
by the omission of the article before the noun, 
which is not rendered definite either by the geni¬ 
tive following or by the fact that there was but 
one revelation (Paul undoubtedly had many). 
To what instructive revelation does he refer ? 
Undoubtedly to that on the way to Damascus, 
but not to that exclusively. Nor to any partic- 
-• revelation soon after his conversion (Aqui¬ 
nas, Meyer, Ellicott, Alford, who suggest 
the sojourn in Arabia, ver. 17, as the probable 
time), but to the revelation on the way to Da¬ 
mascus as “the fundamental and central illumina¬ 
tion,” “ followed by special revelation” at differ¬ 
ent periods of his life. Comp. Acts xxii. 17; 


xxiii. 11 ; 1 Cor. xi. 13; 2 Cor. xii. 1 sq. ; Gal. 
ii. 2. Schaff. Schmoller’s view on this point 
colors his notes on the entire section.—R.] 

Ver. 13. For ye heard of my conversa¬ 
tion in time past, etc. —IJow far this statement 
is meant to confirm the previous proposition 
(yap), has just been indicated. Perhaps, how¬ 
ever, he also emphasizes his former Jewish zeal, 
with particular reference to his Judaistic oppo- 
sers. He wishes thereby to call attention to the 
fact that his present anti-Judaistic position does 
not result from any want of acquaintance with 
Judaism, but that, on the contrary, it rests upon 
only too intimate an acquaintance with it. 

’Io v 6a i ap 6 g: the word in itself, it is true, 
signifies nothing more than the Jewish religion; 
yet Paul, in this connection, evidently throws 
more meaning into it, joining with it the addi¬ 
tional idea : Jewish zealotism. Only thus is a 
proper meaning given to “ surpassed in Judaism” 
(ver. 14). This again finds its explanation in 
how thatbeyond measure I persecuted, etc. 
“ He was really engaged in the work of destruc¬ 
tion, not merely in that of disturbance.” Meyer. 

Ver. 14. In mine own nation. — Liter¬ 
ally “race,” the people are regarded as a single 
race, descending from the same ancestor. — My 
ancestral traditions:—not the Pharisaic tradi¬ 
tions or the Mosaic law, together with those 
traditions, but teachings which the fathers of 
the collective people held (see Wieseler). The 
phrase: “ the traditions of my fathers,” in itself, 
describes only the doctrinal and ritual definitions 
respecting the Jewish worship which then ob¬ 
tained, though, of course, resting on the Mosaic 
law as their foundation. But Paul, in calling 
himself a zealot, who surpassed many of his 
contemporaries, has undoubtedly in view chiefly 
his observance of these usages according to the 
peculiarly strict rule of Pharisaism. [Schaff: 
“ The word ncpatioaic, ‘ tradition,’ which figures 
so prominently in the Roman Catholic contro¬ 
versy, in the general sense, embraces everything 
which is taught and banded down, either orally 
or in writing, or in both ways, from generation 
to generation ; in the particular sense it may be 
used favorably of the divine doctrine, and even 
of Christianity itself, as is the case 1 Cor. xi. 2 
(E. V. ‘ordinances’ instead of ‘traditions’); 
2 Thess. ii. 15; iii. 6, or unfavorably of the 
human additions to, and perversions of the re¬ 
ligion of the Old or New Testament, in which 
case it is generally more clearly defined as the 
traditions ‘of the elders’ or ‘of men,’ as Matt, 
xxv. 2; Mark vii. 3, 5, 8; Col. ii. 8. In our pas¬ 
sage it means the whole Jewish religion, or mode 
of worship, divine and human; but in the Phari¬ 
saic sense, as opposed to Christianity.” Light- 
foot’s paraphrase is excellent: “My early edu¬ 
cation is a proof that I did not receive the gospel 
from man. I was brought up in a rigid school of 
ritualism, directly opposed to the liberty of the 
gospel. I was from age and temper a staunch 
adherent of the principles of that school. Act 
ing upon them, I relentlessly persecuted the 
Christian brotherhood. No human agency, there¬ 
fore, could have brought about the change. It 
required a direct interposition from God.”—R.] 

Vers. 15, 16. But when it pleased God. 
—In the interest of his demonstration of the in- 
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dependence of his apostolate, as respects men, 
he here studiously emphasizes the activity of 
God in conferring it, going back even to the di¬ 
vine ordination thereto at his very conception. 
[Lightfoot: “Observe how words are accumu¬ 
lated to tell upon the one point on which he is 
insisting—the sole agency of God as distinct 
from his own efforts.”—R.]—From my moth¬ 
er’s womb=wlien he was yet in liis mother’s 
womb, he was already set apart as an Apostle. 
[Schaff: “Comp. Jerem. i. 5; Isa. xlix. 1. The 
decree of redemption is eternal as God’s love and 
omniscience, but its temporal realization begins 
in each individual case with the natural birth, 
and more properly with the gospel call and the 
spiritual birth. He refers, however, here more 
particularly to his call to the apostleship, for 
which he was ‘set apart’ or destined, elected 
and dedicated by a Divine act. Comp, the same 
term, Rom. i. I ; Acts xiii. 2.”—R.]—His calling 
followed afterwards near Damascus. In the Acts, 
Christ’s appearance only is mentioned; here 
Paul takes up the event with a more doctrinal 
reference, and hence refers this appearance to 
its first cause, God. This, of course, implies no 
discrepancy with the narrative of the Acts.— 
Although appearances favor such a view, “called” 
does not denote an earlier act, preceding the 
revelation (ver. 16) which, therefore, refers to 
subsequent revelations (Meyer). [The aorist 
participle, KaXeaag, in this connection, at first 
sight, seems to refer to an act prior to the “ rev¬ 
elation,” not, however, necessarily long before. 
It does not mean a “calling ” in the Divine mind, 
as some infer from its connection with “set 
apart;” but most probably the Divine act which, 
“by means of His grace,” resulted immediately 
in his conversion, when the revelation was made. 
Ellicott: “ The moving cause of the call was the 
Divine pleasure; the mediating cause, the bound¬ 
less grace of God; the instrument, the heaven¬ 
sent voice” or revelation; the purpose of the 
setting apart, the call and the revelation alike 
was, “that I might preach him among the Gen¬ 
tiles.” “To reveal” depends on “ pleased,” not 
on “called.”—R.] 

So then “reveal” is only the explanation of 
the “calling;” more precisely: there is thereby 
indicated what took place at the calling, namely, 
the enlightenment and conviction then effected. 
For this reason also, because the calling comes 
into mention only as respects its result, he speaks 
only of revealing “ His Son within me.” Ac¬ 
cordingly Paul, in this passage, indeed, says 
nothing of having had an outward appearance of 
Christ. But, that Paul, in the expression, to 
reveal his Son within me, was thinking of a 
definite, individual fact, which was connected 
with a definite locality, the city or the neighbor¬ 
hood of the ciiy of Damascus, and not of a purely 
internal event, appears most clearly from what 
follows ver. 17, “returned again.” “Had the 
event of his conversion been a purely inward 
one, his recollection of the locality where it oc¬ 
curred would not, more than twenty years after, 
have still forced itself so strongly into the fore¬ 
ground that, in describing only the general inner 
result of that revolution, he would have been 
constrained at once to think of Damascus.” 
Paret, Jahrbiicher fur deutsche Theologie , 1858. 


II. 1. Furthermore and principally, the whole 
proof which Paul here brings for his apos¬ 
tolic parity rests upon the fact that he had 
really and truly had an appearance of the Risen 
One. “ I have not been called bj r men, but just 
as truly as the older Apostles, by Christ Himself 
to be an Apostle,” is his fundamental thought: 
how could he be thinking on a mere internal 
event, a vocation by Christ only in spirit? With 
that, instead of his equality, his difference from 
the others would have been established. There¬ 
fore, if any conclusion is justified, it is this: 
Paul has here in his eye the event related in the 
Acts; presupposing, however, the outward oc¬ 
currence as well known, he avails himself only 
of that element of it which has pertinence here, 
namely, that he was inwardly enlightened con¬ 
cerning Christ, that Christ was revealed to his 
inner eye, to faith. Of his conversion in itself, 
Paul does not speak here, or only so far as it 
was a condition of his capacity for the apostle¬ 
ship, as through it the “calling ” to be an Apos¬ 
tle became a reality. lie dates his calling, 
therefore, fiom the moment of his conversion. 
Therefore, he continues: that I might preach 
him among the Gentiles. —Him whom God has 
revealed to him as His 8on, he was, and is still 
(therefore the present), to declare as such; this 
is the gospel which he received “through reve¬ 
lation from Jesus Christ” (ver. 12), this “the 
gospel which was preached by me” (ver. II).— 
’Ee roif idveoiv: among the Gentile nations, 
therefore sv, not the dative. For Paul preached 
not merely to the Gentiles, but among the Gen¬ 
tile nations, first to the Jews dwelling among 
them, and only then to the heathen themselves. 

Immediately I conferred not with flesh 
and blood. —E vOeoSj of course, belongs strictly 
not to the negative sentence immediately follow¬ 
ing, but to the affirmative sentence: “ went away 
into Arabia,” it does not, however, exclude a 
brief previous activity in Damascus, since the 
Apostle was only concerned to prove that he did 
not go out from Damascus in any other direction 
than Arabia, and particularly that he did not go 
to Jerusalem.—“I conferred not,” I addressed 
no communication to flesh and blood, in order to 
receive instruction and direction—“flesh and 
blood ;” here merely—one clothed with a mor¬ 
tal body, therefore in sense equivalent simply to 
—Man. The conception is thus strongly ex¬ 
pressed, because Man appears here in antithesis 
with God. 

Ver. 17. Neither went I away to Jerusa¬ 
lem to them who were apostles before 

me. —This is the only distinction which he con¬ 
cedes between himself and them.—Into Arabia. 
“ This Arabian journey is to be regarded as his 
first essay of foreign labor, and it is, by tvdiug, 
put in connection with the purpose of the divine 
revelation, that he should preach the gospel 
among the heathen.”— (Meyer). Yet I would 
not on this account wholly reject the other con¬ 
jectures that have been offered as to the purpose 
of this journey, such as seeking protection from 
the Jews, “severing himself from pressure of 
the national spirit,” and partially also, perhaps 
to prepare himself in stillness for his work.— 
This journey into Arabia is not mentioned in the 
Acts, probably because it was of short duration 
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and therefore perhaps not known to Luke ; it is, 
with most probability, placed in the time of the 
“many days,” Acts ix. 23; the flight from Da¬ 
mascus must therefore be placed at the end of 
this second visit there. [Two questions arise: 
1. as to the place; 2. the object of this sojourn. 
1. Although “the desert region about Damas¬ 
cus” may have been the place (since Justin in¬ 
cludes Damascus in Arabia, and Xenophon ap¬ 
plies the name to the region beyond the Euphrates, 
Anab. I. 5), yet Paul is always more definite in his 
geographical statements than most ancient au 
thors, and as in the only other place where 
Arabia is mentioned in the N. T. (Gal. iv. 25), 
it must mean the Sinaitic peninsula, it seems de¬ 
cidedly preferable to refer it to that locality in 
this case. Besides, as Lightfoot well remarks, 
any other view “ deprives this visit of a signi¬ 
ficance which, on a more probable hypothesis, it 
possesses in relation to this crisis of St. Paul’s 
life.” If iv. 25 refers to “ Hagar” as the Arabic 
name of Sinai, the argument is conclusive, for 
he was not likely to have heard this name any¬ 
where but on the spot. If it be a mere geogra¬ 
phical remark, then it is a very indefinite one, 
granting that Paul here uses “Arabia ” with so 
extended a signification. 2. “ Paul’s object in 
this residence in Arabia, as seems most probable 
from the context, was not to preach the gospel — 
but to enjoy a season of undisturbed preparation 
for his high and holy calling. This period, 
therefore, belongs more properly to the history 
of the Apostle’s inward life; and this affords the 
simplest explanation of the silence of the book 
of Acts respecting it. It was for him a sort of 
substitute for the three years’ personal inter¬ 
course with the Lord, enjoyed by the other Apos¬ 
tles ” (Schaff, Apostolic Church , p. 236). This 
view of the object confirms the opinion that the 
Sinaitic peninsula was the locality. Where Moses 
and Elijah had been before him, Paul went. 
“ Thus in the wilderness of Sinai, as on the 
mount of transfiguration, the three dispensations 
met in one ;” Law, Prophecy and Gospel; Moses, 
Elijah and Paul. Comp. Lightfoot, p. 87 sq.; 
Stanley, Sinai and Palestine , p. 50. — R.] 

Ver. 18. Then after three years. —To be 
reckoned probably from his calling to the apos- 
tleship; for he means: I did not go up at once 
to Jerusalem, but only three years after. This 
is the first journey of Paul to Jerusalem, Acts 
ix.26 . — 'loTop f/oai K.=in order to become per¬ 
sonally acquainted with Cephas, not: in order to 
obtain instruction from him. The more precise 
expression is therefore designedly chosen.— Fif¬ 
teen days. — Had it been in itself possible that 
Paul at this time received instruction, still a 
course of instruction strictly so called, a school¬ 
ing under the senior Apostles would not have 
been possible in so short a time. Hence the 
length of his stay is expressly mentioned. [Nor 
does the singling out of Peter prove anything 
more than his prominence among the Twelve; 
Paul puts himself on a par with all the Apostles, 
including Peter. — R.] 

Ver. 19. But other of the apostles I did 
not see. — “Apostle ” must be taken in the strict 
sense of the Twelve, since it is precisely his 
parity with these that Paul wishes to make out. 
Therefore James the Lord’s brother is either 


to be reckoned among the Apostles and identified 
with James, the son of Alpheus, and so “ brother” 
to be taken in the sense of “ cousin or “save” 
(ei pfj) is to be referred only to “ 1 did not see” 
=another one of the apostles 1 did not see, but I 
saw only James. Grammatically the former i9 
decidedly the less difficult; but the identifica¬ 
tion with James, the son of Alpheus, is attended 
with great difficulties. Comp. Wieseler in loco. 
Besides this impression is evidently conveyed, 
that Paul by the special addition he appends to 
the name, wishes to distinguish this James from 
the Apostles, not to include him in their number. 
For this reason the second interpretation is to 
be preferred. Although not an Apostle, this 
James could still be mentioned by Paul, as is 
done here, along with the Twelve, because he 
had a standing well-nigh apostolic. Respecting 
the question how the James mentioned chap. ii. 
9, is related to this James, see remarks on that 
passage. “The notice that at that time Paul 
only saw Peter and James in Jerusalem, does 
not conflict with the indefinite rovf Qfroord/lovf, 
Acts ix. 27, but authentically defines it.” Meyer. 

[The interpretation turns upon the much dis¬ 
cussed question what is meant by “the brethren 
of the Lord,” for unless this James can be iden¬ 
tified with James, the son of Alpheus, he is not 
an Apostle. The view of Lightfoot, Alford 
and others that he might be an Apostle, and yet 
not of the Twelve, seems altogether untenable. 
Only one point is undisputed : This James is the 
one who was frequently called by the church 
fathers “bishop of Jerusalem,” and also “the 
Just.” Whether he were an Apostle, whether 
he wrote the general Epistle, whether referred 
to again in this Epistle, are open questions. 
Without entering into an extended discussion, 
it will suffice to mention the leading views and 
their bearing on this passage, referring the 
reader to special dissertations. There are three 
principal theories. That the brethren of the 
Lord were 1. the sons of Joseph and Mary; 2. the 
sons of Joseph by a former wife ; 3. the cousins 
of our Lord, either the sons of the Virgin’s sister, 
or the sons of Joseph’s brother, etc. 1 and 2 
are the older views; 3 originated with Jerome.— 
On this latter theory alone can we identify 
James, the brother of our Lord, with James, 
the son of Alpheus, for the other theories imply 
that Joseph, not Alpheus, was his father. But this 
theory is with difficulty supported, for not 
only did it originate in an attempt to justify and 
thus enjoin virginity in man as well as woman, 
but it has always been forced to call to its aid 
mere conjectures. Hence, if it be rejected, our 
verse means that Paul saw none other of the 
Apostles, but he did see the Lord’s brother. To 
which view we are in a measure forced also by 
the statement of John (vii. 5: “neither did his 
brethren believe in him”) after the twelve were 
chosen. *Comp. John vi. 67, where “ the twelve ” 
are spoken of. That his brethren were after¬ 
wards believers is stated (Acts i. 14, where they 
are mentioned in distinction from the Apostles); 
the reason of the so speedy conversion may be 
found in 1 Cor. xv. 7, if “James,” of whom “ he 
was seen,” be distinguished from “the twelve” 
(ver. 5) and “all the Apostles” in the same 
verse. 
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As between 1 and 2, it may be remarked, that 
it seems more natural to consider the brethren of 
our Lord the sons of Mary, were it not for two 
reasons, first, the instinctive repugnance (Jos. 
Add. Alexander) to such a view, and secondly, 
the fact that the dying Saviour committed His 
mother to another than these brethren, a strange 
fact, were they her own sons. Still these are 
not insuperable objections. The whole ques¬ 
tion is an open one, and it was only necessary 
to discuss it here so far as to decide upon the 
meaning of this particular passage. The reader 
is referred to Lange’s Commentary , Matthew , p. 
255 sq., where Lange defends the modified cousin- 
theory, and Sciiaff advocates at length the first 
view stated above. Also to Lange’s Commentary , 
James, p. 9 sq.; Schaff, Monograph on James, 
Berlin, 1842; Alford, Prolegomena , Epistle of 
James. Comp, the authorities quoted by these 
writers. The best classification and history of 
opinions will be found in Lightfoot, Dissertat. 
II., p. 247 sq., which has been freely used in the 
above remarks. He, however, defends the sec¬ 
ond theory. As regards this passage, it seems 
on the whole best to consider this James—1. as not 
identical with the son of Alpheus; 2. as not an 
Apostle. Both points are involved in the exegesis 
of the passage, but as el pi] is susceptible of either 
interpretation, these results must be reached on 
otherthangrammaticalgrounds. The groundsfor 
the above opinions cannot be stated at length, but 
may be found in the more extended discussions. 
-R.] 

[Wordsworth: “Paul’s meeting with Peter 
and James. Peter cordially received him.—‘ Fif¬ 
teen daysample time for Peter to have seen what 
I was, and to have proclaimed me to the world as 
a deceiver, if the Gospel which I preached was 
not consistent with his own. Therefore they who 
cavil at me involve Peter also in the charge of 
conniving at error and delusion.” But thus in¬ 
dicating his respect for Peter and James, “he 
wisely guards himself against any imputations 
on the part of his Judaizing adversaries, that he, 
a new Apostle, was liable to the charge of dispa¬ 
raging the original Apostles of Christ. And he 
prepares the way for what he is about to say in 
the next chapter concerning his resistance to 
St. Peter.”—R.] 

Ver. 20. Now the things which I write 
unto you. —Ver. 20 contains a solemn assev¬ 
eration, which has its ground in the importance 
of the account just given for the Apostle’s pur¬ 
pose, namely, to prove his own apostolic dignity. 

[Ver. 21. Into the regions of Syria and 
Cilicia; —No mention is made of his going into 
Syria in the narrative in the Acts, but he is said 
to have been brought down to Cesarea, and sent 
forth to Tarsus (in Cilicia), where Barnabas 
afterwards went to seek him (Acts ix. 30; xi. 
25). There is no discrepancy. Paul may have 
gone to Antioch on his way to Cilicia, or returned 
that way in his labors before Barnabas came for 
him; or the expression here may be indefinite, 
since “ Syria and Cilicia ” appears in history al¬ 
most as a generic geographical term, the more 
important district being mentioned first. Comp. 
Cony, and Howson. 1. pp. 104, 105. Lange’s 
Comm., Acts, p. 182.—R.] 

Ver. 22. And I was unknown. — This re¬ 


mark also belongs to the proof that he had not 
been a disciple of the Apostles, for had he stood 
in near connection with them, he could not but 
have become known to the churches of Judea.— 
The churches of Judea, i. e., outside of 
Jerusalem. [The phrase which are in Christ 
Jesus, doubtless means “which are incorpo¬ 
rated with Him who is the head” (Ellicott), 
yet it is also used to distinguish the bodies of be¬ 
lievers from other bodies, of Jews, for example. 
Alford : “ By thus showing the spirit with which 
the churches of Judea were actuated toward him, 
he marks more strongly the contrast between 
them and the Galatian Judaizers.”—R.] 

Ver. 23. Is now preaching the faith.— 
VLioTie here also not=Christian doctrine [it being 
very doubtful, as Ellicott remarks, whether 
iricTcg ever has in the N. T., this more distinctly 
objective sense, so frequent in ecclesiastical 
writers. See also the valuable note of Lightfoot, 
p. 152, sq. on the word “faith.”—R.], but= 
Faith; he preached that men should believe, as 
well as, of course, what they should believe. 
Formerly he sought by persecution to hinder men 
from believing in Christ, that is, he was destroy¬ 
ing it; i. e., Faith. 

Ver. 24. In me. —Paul is not only regarded 
as the occasion of the praise, but as the founda¬ 
tion on which their faith rested. “With this 
impression which Paul then made upon the con¬ 
gregations in Judea, the hateful plotting of the 
Judaizers in Galatia against him stood in .striking 
contrast. Therefore the added clause.” Meyer. 
[Ellicott : “ The preposition in such cases as the 
present, points to the object as being, as it were, 
the sphere in which, or the substratum on which 
the action takes place.”—R.] 

DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. IIow Paul was taught. A right understand¬ 
ing of ver. 12, according to which Paul here de¬ 
nies only that his calling and preparation to be an 
Apostle (a preacher of the gospel) was through 
men, is by no means inconsistent with assuming, 
as in any case is necessary, that Paul learned the 
historical particulars of the life of Jesus not by 
immediate intuition, but through the testimony 
of men, as indeed the Apostle in other passages 
unhesitatingly expresses the traditional charac¬ 
ter of his historical knowledge, as in 1 Cor. xv. 
1 ; ix. 14; vii. 10, 25; also xi. 23. Comp, on this 
the instructive article of Paret, “ Paul and 
Jesus.” Jahrbucher fur deutsche Theologie B. 3, 
H. 1, 1858. “The passage in the Galatians,” re¬ 
marks Paret, “becomes, in fact, first fairly in¬ 
telligible by assuming as above. Just because 
Paul was remitted, in respect to particulars, to 
the testimony of others, could his opposers make 
the attempt to represent his whole knowledge 
and teaching, and ultimately his faith in Jesus 
itself, as something merely derivative, to con¬ 
struct the whole man, as it were, out of purely 
external Christian influences, human in imme¬ 
diate origin, and thereby to depress him in the 
esteem of his churches below the Apostolic eleva¬ 
tion, to place him on one level with common 
Christians, anti to dispute his right to make valid 
decisions in the domain of doctrine and discipline. 
If his antagonists thus made this one side promi- 
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nent, in a one-sided, unintelligent way, Paul was 
constrained, accordingly, to bring the other side 
forward in the strongest light: to show that it 
was not from men or through any man that he 
from a pei secutor had become an Apostle, but 
through Jesus Christ Himself, whom he had seen 
alive; that his gospel was not a school task got 
by heart, but rested upon a revelation of Jesus.” 
But according to the representation of the course 
of events in our chapter, according to which Paul 
for three years did not come at all, and then 
came only for a very short time, into contact 
with the senior Apostles, we must assume that 
he did not derive even his knowledge of the his¬ 
torical particulars of the life of Jesus from these, 
but from other Christians; possibly from Ana¬ 
nias. In view of the attack which his apostolic 
rank suffered, compared with that of the senior 
Apostles, even this circumstance is of moment to 
him, although it was not from the beginning pre¬ 
cisely the result of design. 

[It will appear from the exegetical notes on 
ver. 12, how labored an effort is required to sup¬ 
port the view, that Paul does not intend to assert 
here that he had learned his gospel through re¬ 
velation from Jesus Christ. Of course on any 
theory of inspiration, save that mechanical one, 
which ignores the human element, it will be ad¬ 
mitted that Paul learned the facts of the life and 
death of Christ from human lips; but that must 
be a narrow view of the gospel a9 Paul preached 
it, which could limit his “ being taught it ” to 
such human statements. “ Paul does not mean 
here the outward historical information concern¬ 
ing the life of Christ, but the internal exhibition 
of Christ to his spiritual sense as the Messiah, 
and the only and all-sufficient Saviour of the 
world, and the unfolding of the true import of 
His death and resurrection; in other words the 
spiritual communication of the gospel system of 
saving truth as taught by him in his sermons 
and Epistles” (Sciiaff). It is more in accordance 
both with Paul’s argument here, and with the 
actual phenomena of his history to believe that 
after the revelation on the way to Damascus there 
were “subsequent special disclosures of the Spi¬ 
rit, respecting single points of Christian doctrine 
and practice; for we are to conceive the inspira¬ 
tion of the Apostles in general as not merely an 
act, done once for all, but a permanent influence 
and state, varying in strength as occasion re¬ 
quired” (Scuaff). Ellicott very judiciously 
remarks: “On the one hand we may reverently 
presume that all the fundamental truths of the 
Gospel would be fully revealed to St. Paul before 
he commenced preaching; so, on the other, it 
might have been ordained, that (in accordance 
with the laws of our spiritual nature) its deeper 
mysteries and profounder harmonies should be 
seen and felt through the practical experiences 
of his apostolical labors.”—R.] 

2. The Revelation from Jesus Christ . Paul has 
been called by the Lord Himself to the apostle- 
ship, as well as the other Apostles, with the sin¬ 
gle exception that they were called by the Lord 
in His state of humiliation, he by the Lord in 
His state of exaltation; this is the fundamental 
truth, which stands to the Apostle immovably firm, 
and on which he founded the whole proof of his 
apostolic parity. There can therefore be no doubt 


that lie was conscious of an objective appearance 
of Christ, in the well known occurrence on the 
way to Damascus, and we have in the decision 
with which Paul himself in this doctrinal trea¬ 
tise, in opposition to hostilely disposed antago¬ 
nists, asserts this immediateness of his calling 
through Christ, the simplest and surest proof for 
the historical character of the narrative respect¬ 
ing the conversion of Paul containod in the Acts. 
For, as has been already remarked in the exegesis, 
we are of course not to think of a merely internal 
vocation—a calling in spirit. Such a notion would 
take away from the proof which Paul is setting 
forth its very ground and foundation. It is true 
that in it a spiritual operation, an operation of 
the Spirit of God upon the mind of the Apostle, 
also took place (“to reveal within me”), but on¬ 
ly in consequence of the objective outward appear¬ 
ance of Christ. This itself was, first of all, the de¬ 
ciding and penetrating power: upon it all turned. 
And very naturally. That Christ had risen and 
was living, became by means of this at once a cer¬ 
tainty to Paul. This, however, involved almost 
necessarily that total revolution of all his views 
and of the direction of his life, which followed. 
For Paul was a man who even previously stood 
upon the foundation of Israelitish faith, and 
whose faith in the Messiah was in itself steadfast, 
and who had even been misled by this to take his 
hostile position against Jesus and His cause, un¬ 
der the delusion that the dignity of Messiah was 
claimed for Him presumptuously. So much the 
more overpowering must the impression of the 
actual appearance of Christ, who was thereby 
manifested as risen and exalted to Heaven, have 
been upon him. This was a sudden collapse of 
the system held fast with so much zeal, a sudden 
conviction of the nothingness of that persuasion 
to which he had so energetically clung, and, 
moreover, a conviction through fact, against 
which therefore there was nothing more to object. 
As it would have been almost incomprehensible 
if that effect had not followed, which did follow, 
so on the other hand this effect presupposes the 
definite cause which is relaled in the Acts, and 
indicated by the Apostle himself in this passage. 
[That the conversion of Paul must necessarily 
follow the actual appearance of Jesus Christ to 
him, is not to be assumed in order to establish 
the fact of such appearance ; for as in the nar¬ 
rative prominence is given to the actual revela¬ 
tion to Paul, here the stress is laid by the Apostle 
himself on the other fact, the revelation of Christ 
within him; both facts are essential in accounting 
for the conversion of Paul, and for Christianity it¬ 
self.—R-] That the Apostle in this passage by “re¬ 
velation from Christ,” “to reveal His Son within 
me,” means primarily only the external revela¬ 
tion at his conversion is, of course, not incom 
sistent with his having received subsequent rev¬ 
elations, such as that mentioned in Acts xxii. 17, 
which, however, as an elvai ev warden, appears io 
be distinguished from that first fundamental one, 
or such as are alluded to in 2 Cor. xii., and be¬ 
sides immediately afterwards in this Epistle ii. 2. 
(Comp. 1 Tim. i. 13). 

3. The calling of Paul. The conversion of Paul 
accordingto his own representation is to be viewed 
essentially as a call to the apostleship. Although 
at the same time his conversion was of course for 
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him personally, of the greatest moment, and un¬ 
doubtedly the condition of his apostolio activity 
(comp. 1 Tim. i. 14), yet strictly speaking the ap¬ 
pearance on the way to Damascus had as its end 
the calling to the apostleship as well, and not mere¬ 
ly his personal conversion to Christianity. Indeed, 
according to the Apostle’s own conception, the 
eighth chapter of Acts would be better entitled : 
The Calling of Paul. In this relation of the 
event to the whole church — inasmuch as it spe¬ 
cially concerned the calling of an Apostle, that 
which is extraordinary in it, namely, the reve¬ 
lation of Christ finds its explanation. This event 
appeal’s also as a call to the apostleship accord¬ 
ing to the representation of the Apostle in Acts 
ix. 15; xxii. 15: xxvi. 17, that is, it was first 
made known to Ananias, but in immediate con¬ 
nection with the wonderful scene, so that the 
purpose of the latter cannot be mistaken, and 
Paul, before llerod Agrippa, Acts xxvi. 17, 
could speak of the message which was communi¬ 
cated to him by the mouth of Ananias, as an im¬ 
mediate message of Jesus to himself. The defi¬ 
nite direction to preach the gospel among the 
Gentiles, Paul first received, according to Acts 
xxii. 21, during his first, visit to Jerusalem. Yet 
even the first commission he received, pointed in 
a very distinct manner to the Gentiles, so that 
from the very beginning his call as Apostle of 
the Gentiles, in distinction from the other Apos¬ 
tles, was firmly established. So far, therefore, 
Paul is not to be reckoned with them, as thir¬ 
teenth or indeed as twelfth (if the choice of Mat¬ 
thias be considered a premature one), but he 
stands beside them, in a certain measure over 
against them, with a special calling; only in the 
originality of his apostleship he is not inferior to 
them, but fully their peer. Comp ii. 7, 9. 
Futkermore, the special purpose of his calling 
stands certainly in a causal connection with the 
manner of the calling. “The Paul who through 
so unexpected a mercy of God was brought to 
the knowledge of Ilis Son, was well fitted for the 
preaching of the same among the Gentiles, called 
as they also were out of God's unlooked for 
mercy” (Rieger); The very manner of his 
calling, out of pure grace, passing thus a sen¬ 
tence of condemnation upon the legal position, 
caused him to know that to the Gentiles also, 
who are avoyoi, the way to salvation of grace 
must stand open. Comp, also for 2 and 3, Lange’s 
Commentary , Acts, p. Id5 sq. 

4. Paul set apart by God. Paul cannot regard 
himself otherwise than as destined by God Him¬ 
self, even in his mother’s womb, for what he now 
is, separated to the peculiar calling of the apos¬ 
tleship (an analogy, as it were, to the Nazarite’s 
vow, by which the child was dedicated, even from 
the womb, to be a Nazarite). His life up to his 
conversion, Paul then of course regards as stand¬ 
ing in opposition to this, his divine destination ; 
and therefore a special vocation was necessary. 
This vocation, however, has its root in the elec¬ 
tions and as this, of course, was an entirely free 
one, founded ou no manner of merit (as being en¬ 
tirely precedent to the whole course of his life), 
the calling, therefore, was a pure act of grace 
(“ by his grace”), on account of the opposition in 
which the previous life of Paul stood to his des¬ 
tined work. In the connection of this particular 


! passage Paul contemplates his previous life from 
no other point of view, and certainly therefore 
does not designate himself as one set apart even 
from his mother’s womb, because he thought 
i that before his conversion he possessed qualities 
for the sake of which God had called him. It is 
true his natural gifts and* his acquirements of 
, knowledge served to capacitate him for his voca¬ 
tion; and it was doubtless providential that even 
before his conversion he was the person that he 
was ; and this natural adaptedness itself had its 
root in the divine destination of the man. And 
negatively, beyond question, the legal zeal by 
| which Paul was animated, bringing as it did his 
subsequent evangelical position into so much 
more decided contrast with it, was advantageous 
to his apostolic activity, as in general the zeal 
with which Paul acted—at first, it is true, in the 
interest of the law, turned afterwards to the 
good of the gospel. Otherwise, however, his re¬ 
ligious character, as a blindly legal, Pharisaical 
one, resting on the righteousness of works, stood 
in decided opposition to his destination, “‘lie 
has called me,’ says the Apostle. Hut how? 
For my standing as a Pharisee ? For my holy 
and blameless life? For my admirable works? 
No ; I trow ! Still less, then, for my blasphemy 
against God, my persecution and mad rage. How 
then? Through his pure grace.” Luther.— 
Calvin: —He intends to assert that his calling 
epends on the secret election of God; and that 
he was ordained an Apostle not because by his 
own industry he had fitted himself, but because 
God had counted him worthy to undertake that 
high office, and because, before lie was born, he 
had been set apart by the secret purpose of God. 
The Apostle had most explicitly attributed his 
calling to the free grace of God, when he traced 
its origin to his separation from the womb. Hut 
he repeats the direct statement (“by his grace”) 
both to take away all grounds of boasting by his 
commendation of Divine grace, and to testify his 
own gratitude to God.—R.] 

5. Paul's walk in Judaism. “ His former walk 
Paul calls a walk in Judaism: if it had been a 
walk in the footsteps of the faith of Abraham, it 
would have led him to faith in the gospel. It was, 
therefore, a walk in the Judaism that was tending 
towards apostasy, that, under pretext of the law, 
would defend itself against the faith in Christ.” 
Rieger. —Judaism of course here means the Jew¬ 
ish religion in its then form, when the soul of the 
Old Covenant, by which it pointed beyond itself, 
and in general its character of promise, was more 
or less overlooked. Or at least the legal sense in 
which the whole divine revelation was then ap¬ 
prehended, took away the right understanding 
of this character of promise. Hence the incapa¬ 
city to understand Him in whom the fulfillment 
came. On this account proficiency in Judaism 
and persecution of the Christian church could 
go hand in hand with each other. 

6. Paul's solemn oaths. The solemn assevera¬ 
tions which Paul more than once utters (in ver. 
20, Rom. i. 9; ix. 1; 2 Cor. xi. 31), would of 
themselves sufficiently show how little the pas¬ 
sages, Matt. v. 34 sq., James v. 12 sq., are meant 
to forbid swearing in itself and totally, and how 
unwarranted it is to limit lawful oaths to oaths 
required by the magistrate, while on the other 
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hand we certainly cannot be too strongly warned 
against all lightness in the taking of an oath. It 
must ever, as here, have respect to a weighty mat¬ 
ter. [Wordsworth from Augustine: “ An oath 
which cometh not from the evil of him who swears, 
but from t he unbelief of him to whom he swears, is 
not against our Lord’s precept: ‘ Swear not.’ Our 
Lord commands that as far as in us lies we should 
not swear; which command is broken by those 
who have in their mouths an oath as if it were 
something pleasant in itself. As far as in him 
lies, the Apostle swears not. lie does not catch 
at an oath with eagerness, but when he swears 
it is by constraint, through the infirmity or in¬ 
credulity of those who will not otherwise believe 
what he says.” — R.] 

HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

Ver. 11. Rieger: — In the address he has 
omitted the customary appellations: saints, be¬ 
loved of God, etc. ; after the first rebuke, how¬ 
ever, he now adds, as the mollifying ointment, 
the name of “brethren.” What we cannot al¬ 
ways do in unimpaired love, may yet be done at 
times in hope. 

Ver. 12. Lutiier (who emphasizes this so 
expressly in remarking on this passage):—Hu¬ 
man teaching, human tradition, though it come 
down from holy fathers and teachers, from the 
holy Church herself, is in itself nothing: for in 
all this there may be error, just because it is 
human. And hence we must not let any one 
scare us by appealing to never so great human 
authorities; over against all this the only con¬ 
cern is, to abide simply by the Word of God. 

Spener: — Such as should be true, enlightened 
preachers, must have learned the Gospel through 
revelation from Christ; not immediately, to be 
6ure, but so that, having been instructed by men, 
Christ’s spirit by means of such instruction hav¬ 
ing become a power in their hearts, they truly 
have a divine light in their souls, from which 
they then enlighten others. 

The gospel no work of man: 1. as a word of 
doctrine, not sprung from men, nor taught by 
men, but by Christ Himself (who brought it 
Himself and through whom alone His people have 
it): 2. as a word of comfort, only through Him 
can we commit ourselves to it; 3. as a word of 
power, in which there should be no change, 
from which no departure. 

Ver. 13. Rieger: — Oh, how often and how 
toilsomely do we gather much that in the right, 
light must be counted harm and dung, and cast 
from us. — Q itesnel: — A man may make his past 
sins known out of pride, but also out of hu¬ 
mility. Whoever does not. boast himself of the 
same, but humbles himself therefor before God, 
and willingly bears the shame of them before 
men, not relying upon himself, makes a good 
confession, but one not needful to be uttered 
before every man, as sometimes it. would bring 
more scandal than benefit. — From Starke: — 
God is wise, permitting some things to be ac¬ 
complished even by His enemies, that in His 
time He will direct to His own honor, to which 
before they were quite opposed. Paul studied 
in the law, and in his ancestral institutions, that 
he might thereby the better withstand the Chris¬ 


tians. This afterwards served to enable him to 
dispute all the better with the Jews in favor of 
Christianity, as thoroughly understanding their 
side. 

Ver. 14. Berlenb. Bible: —Even unconver¬ 
ted men may be exceedingly zealous for ances¬ 
tral traditions, traditional doctrines. — [Yes, 
the might of traditions, because received from 
“my fathers,”—whether from God or no, not 
being taken into the account, — is often in 
proportion to the ignorance of real Christiani¬ 
ty. How conservative, yet often how contracting 
and how cruel the zeal for “the traditions of my 
fathers! ” True in every age.—R.] —Starke : — 
Good intentions do not of themselves make a 
thing good before God. Many a one means well 
in his conduct, and see, he still is doing a sin; 
yes, out of good intentions the most cruel actions 
may sometimes arise. Such sins, however, are 
much less heinous than those which spring from 
real godlessness and malice. 

On vers. 13, 14. — Judaism and the Old Testa¬ 
ment are different from one another: 1. the 
former closes the sense for Christ; 2. the latter 
opens it.—Persecution of the Church of God 1. 
takes place so easily in false zeal; 2. is so evil, 
therefore, take good heed!—When against others, 
so zealous; when for them, so lukewarm !—Take 
heed: is not thy progress, in reality, a retro¬ 
gression?—Zeal for ancestral traditions 1. in 
itself good, but 2. no proof of a converted heart. 
—Condemnation of the perverseness of a former 
walk: I. It must take place within, as a sign of 
a converted heart; 2. it may also become neces¬ 
sary before others, yet so that it is always done 
in humility. 

Ver. 15. W(jut. Summ. :— Behold the Fatherly 
Providence of God, who careth for us and marks 
out the course of our life from our mother’s 
womb. Think not that God hath passed thee 
over, and that thou must care for thyself. Fear 
God and trust Him, for what He has designed for 
us from our mother’s womb will be sure to come, 
and no one shall divert it from us.— Berlenb. 
Bible :—As Paul here does, so should we look 
back and behold God from behind, as God says 
to Moses. God gives preintimations, which are 
forgotten. But then men should wake up when 
the work of God is fulfilled, and bethink them¬ 
selves. His work is nothing uncertain and 
doubtful, although we cannot constrain others to 
believe it. Nevertheless we yet ourselves may 
know well enough how we are to look upon it. 

[Bushnell: —Every man’s life a plan of God. 
Go to God Himself, and ask for the calling of 
God ; for as certainly as He has a place or calling 
for you, He will somehow guide you into it. Do 
you call it success, that you are getting on in a 
plan of your own? There cannot be a greater 
delusion.—R ] 

Ver. 16. Spener: —To the rightly profitable 
administration of the preacher’s office, there is 
needful the revelation of God in us, that we 
should have a living knowledge of that which we 
are to declare to others. Without this, the word 
preached retains, to be sure, its power, if it is 
left pure and unadulterated; but such people can¬ 
not well leave it pure, or set it forth worthily ; 
they understand not to apply it rightly, and de¬ 
stroy much of its power with the hearers.— 
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Berl. Bible: —The true work of God is done 
within, albeit He uses all manner of means there¬ 
to. The hurt is within: therefore, must the en¬ 
lightenment also have place within. God must 
cotne and take away the veil. There needs then 
a heavenly illumination. This is the crown of 
conversions, that the Son becomes right plainly 
known to a man. But there are many veils be¬ 
tween, and one after another is taken away, till 
one comes at last into the knowledge of God and 
the Son. 

Rieger: —The Son of God is still the pith and 
kernel of all revelation to ba wished for in the 
heart.— Luther: —If the gospel is a revelation 
of the Son of God, as Paul declares, it is then 
certain that it does not accuse poor consciences, 
nor terrify them, but of Christ alone does it 
teach, who is no law nor work, but our righte¬ 
ousness, wisdom, sanctification, and redemption. 
—The gospel is a divine word, that comes down 
from Heaven, and is revealed by the Holy Ghost, 
yet so that the outward word goes before. For 
even St. Paul himself first heard the outward 
word from Heaven: Saul, Saul, why persecutest 
thou me? Not till then did he have secret and 
hidden, inner revelations.—Among the Gentiles, 
therefore, should be preached no law, but the 
gospel; no Moses, but God’s Son; no righteous¬ 
ness of works,but the righteousness of faith. This 
is the right preaching, whereto the heathen have 
claim, and which is apt for them. — Starke :— 
Paul was chiefly a teacher of the Gentiles, and 
that of divine purpose. Therefore we act not 
against God’s counsel if we keep especially to 
Paul’s writings (not excluding the other aposto¬ 
lical books), because in these we find most dis¬ 
tinctly and most expressly what suits our condi¬ 
tion, and is needful for us to know.— [Words¬ 
worth :—A striking contrast! He who had been 
stricken with blindness as a persecutor, has now 
Christ, the Light of the world, revealed in him 
as a preacher. He who was himself dark, has 
become a light to others, a light revealing to 
them Christ.—R.] 

On vers. 15 and 16. The grace of God, as free 
(without any merit of ours) as it is mighty in 
working—it can change the hearts so fully, that 
the man throws himself into the directly opposite 
course.—It is God, who defines our life’s course: 
therefore, courage!—All depends on this, that 
the Son of God be revealed in us.—The revela¬ 
tion of Christ in us: I. wherein it consists; 
2. how it is brought to pass (only through 
God’s grace); 3. whereto it helps.—Christ, 
the marrow L. of all Christian knowledge, 
2. of all Christian testimony — God reveals 
His Son in the hearts of believers, that they 
may preach Him among the Gentiles. The 
former attains its purpose only in the latter ; the 
latter has its foundation only in the former..— 
Every Christian, even without a special call to 
the ministry, is yet called to preach Christ 
among the heathen, that is he is called to a 
steady testimony in deed (and more or less also 
in word), against all heathen living, to call men 
back from dead idols to serve the living God. 

Ver. 16. Luther: — Herein the Apostle did 
right. For it would, indeed, have been a godless 
thing, if he would have had the divine revelation 
strengthened by man’s counsel, like one who 


doubted thereon.— Starke, after the Berlenb. 
Bible:—Yet the meaning is not, that we may not 
hear other people’s opinion, yet we are not t« 
give it the prx , the upper hand, where God has 
given His testimony. If the will of God is plain, 
and if the matter is plain in God’s word, there 
is no need to ask other men for counsel. But if 
the will of God is yet doubtful, we may well ask 
good friends for advice; only these advisers must 
be such as possess the fear of God and wisdom. 
—Rieger: —Now, as then, the surest course for 
every one who will find the way of life is, to 
look alone upon God’s commandment, to make 
the testimonies of the Lord his counsellors, and 
to hasten thereunto. Without this faithfulness 
in that which is hidden, the best advice of an¬ 
other may become a temptation and a snare.— 
Hedinger: —Much doubting and long consider¬ 
ing spoils matters. The good will, which God 
creates, goes to work and does not stand hesitat¬ 
ing long. 

Divine guidance and human counsel in their 
right relation to each other. 

Ver. 17 sq. Rieger: —God foresaw all that 
would afterwards be brought against Paul, there¬ 
fore lie so ordered his ways that men could not 
say: he received his authority from the chief 
Apostles at Jerusalem ; nor yet on the other 
side: he does not presume to go to Jerusalem; 
he joins himself with no one. God’s good Spirit 
always brings us out into a plain way. 

Even the apparently slight., accidental circum¬ 
stances of our lives stand under God s direction; 
if we know it not at the time, yet afterwards we 
do. 

[Ver. 18. Burkitt: —Ministers ought to 
maintain correspondency and familiarity with 
each other, in token of their harmony. But 
though this visit was in the most delightful and 
desirable, yea most profitable company, yet it 
was but for fifteen days. After the short time 
spent in visiting, we must return to our business, 
and mind, above all things, our ministerial 
charge.—R.] 

Ver. 20. Starke: — God is a witness of the 
truth, and a righteous judge of all lies. Gan 
you in all that you say, call on God as the wit¬ 
ness of its truih ? In all cases this ought to 
be possible, although it is seldom needful or 
proper. Ver. 21. It is excellent, when any 
one, having left his country and his friends, a 
wicked man, returns back to them again a true 
child of God. Universities should especially 
serve this purpose, that those who went to them 
unconverted youths, should return home con¬ 
verted ones. Ver 23. It is of God's grace, when 
from a persecutor and misleader a man becomes 
a true teacher and confessor. O wonder! Is 
not that as much as if a dead man were raised 
to life ? And it serves to the praise of the Divine 
compassion, that the Lord does not destroy His 
enemies, but wins them over and converts them 
to his service.— Rieger: —The glory redounding 
to God from his conversion has wiped out much 
of the harm of his former course. 

When Jesus, here and there again, 

His time of grace declares, 

That mercy count as thine own gain, 

Which others find as theirs. 
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2. In a subsequent conference in the mother church, he had most definitely guarded the Gospel 
liberty over against the demands of false brethren; while the Apostles had been fully con¬ 
vinced of his divine mission to preach to the Gentiles, and hence in an entirely free and 
peaceful agreement a division of the field of labor had been decided upon, and the Gentile 
world committed to him, without any obligation (respecting doctrine) to the mother church. 

(Chap. ii. 1-10.) 

1 Then fourteen years after I went up again to Jerusalem with Barnabas, and took 

2 Titus with me also [also with me]. And I went up by revelation, and communi¬ 
cated unto [or laid before] them that [the] gospel which I preach among the Gen¬ 
tiles, but privately to them which were [are] of reputation, lest by any means [per- 

3 chance] 1 I should run [be running] 2 or had [have] 3 4 run, in vain. But neither [not 
even] Titus, who was with me, being [though he was]* a Greek, was compelled to be 

4 circumcised: And that because of [the] false brethren unawares [insidiously] 5 
brought in, who came in privily [crept in] to spy out our liberty which we have in 

5 Christ Jesus, that they might bring us into bondage: 6 To whom we gave place by 
subjection [by the submission, i. e., required of us] 7 no, not [not even] 7 for an hour; 

6 that the truth of the gospel might continue with you. But of those who seemed to be 
somewhat, [who are of reputation—] 8 whatsoever they were, it maketh no matter to 
me: God acceptetli no man’s person: for they who seemed to be somewhat in conference 
added nothing to me: [—to me those who are of reputation imparted 9 nothing]: 

7 But contrariwise, when they saw that the gospel of the uncircumcision was commit¬ 
ted unto me [that I am entrusted with the gospel of the uncircumcision], 10 as the gos- 

8 pel of the circumcision ivas unto Peter [a3 Peter with that of the circumcision]: (For 
he that wrought effectually [omit effectually] in [for] 11 Peter to [toward] the apostle- 
ship of the circumcision, the same [omit the same] was mighty in me [wrought for 

9 me also] toward the Gentiles;) And when James, Cephas, 12 and John, who seemed to 
be pillars, perceived the grace that was given unto me, they [and became aware of the 
grace that was given unto me, James and Cephas and John, who were esteemed as pil¬ 
lars, ] 13 * gave to me and Barnabas the right hands of fellowship; that we should go u unto 

10 the heathen [Gentiles], and they unto the circumcision. Only they would that we 
should remember the poor; the same which [which very thing] 15 1 also was for¬ 
ward to do. 

1 Ver. 2.—[On ^iru?. See Exegetical Notes.—R.] 

2 Ver. 2.—(This form of the English present undoubtedly gives the better meaning. So Alford, Ellicott, Lightfoot.—R.] 

3 Ver. 2. —{" Have” must take the place of “had” for grammatical reasons, “should” being an auxiliary here 
also.— R.] 

4 Ver. 3.—[The E. V. is literally correct, but does not bring out the reason for his being circumcised, here im¬ 
plied.— R. ] 

* Ver. 4.— llapeurdxTovt, only here in N. T. It means “ insidious,” “those foisted in” (Alford, Schaff). It 
must be rendered adverbially in English. — R.] 

* Ver. 4. —[The reading of the Rec. Kara8ovku><ru>vTai is generally regarded as a correction, since the subjunctive usually 
follows u'a. The future k a r a 8 ov X u <r ov a t v in found in X- A. B. C. D. E., and adopted by modern editors. — R.] 

Ver. 6.—[T jj v n ora yjj, a particular submission, that demanded of us.—R.j 

7 Ver. 5. — O It o v6e is to be retained with Lachmann, Tischendorf, etc. [For this reading there is an immense pre¬ 
ponderance of external authority; X- A. B. C. F. K. L. Modern editors all retain it—the omission is easily accounted for. 
See the extended critical note of Lightfoot on this passage, p. 120 sq.—R.] 

8 Ver. 6.—(T <I> v Sokovvtujv elvat n. The idea of “seeming to be somewhat,” must give place to that of 
“ being deemed somewhat.” So Alford, Ellicott, Lightfoot, and most commentators, and E. V. ver. 2. The very strong 
anacolutbon is rendered more easy by putting oiroiof . . . Aa/a/3deei, “whatsoever . . . person” in a parenthesis, and 
placing “ to me” in the beginning of the resumptive clause, as indeed is done in the Greek, cjutot standing first.—K.] 

4 Ver. 6.-[ II p os a* f 0c vto. Ellicott, “ communicatedAlford, “ imparted Schaff, “gave no new instruction.” 
See Exeq. Notes.— R. j 

w Ver. 7—[The structure is altered from the original in the E. V., “I” and “Peter” are the proper subjects of the 
respective clauses. “ Am entrusted with ” is a better rendering of ircirio-Tcvpat, the perfect of permanent state.—R.] 

11 Ver. 8. —[’Evepyce* takes ev after it, when the meaning is “ wrought in;” here it is the simpie dative. The E. V. 
renders the same verb differantly in this verse. Literally : “ energized,” “ gave strength to.”—R.] 

12 Ver. 9.— D. E. F. G. II. .and most of the Fathers have IIcTpos sal 'ld<c<oj3o$. An inversion to preserve the precedenco 

of rank. Meyer. [The reading ’Ia*uj/3os sai is supported by X- B. C. K. L. and adopted by modern editors generally, 

on Internal as well as external grounds.— R.j 

18 ^cr. 9. — [The order of the E. V. Is an inversion of the original. The true order, given above, is found in Wickliffe’s, 
Tyndale’s, Cramner’a, Bishop’s and Rhemish, with a slight variation from the above reading. The participle y i> 6 t>r 11 
is co-ordinate with iiorrei (ver. 7). The whole passage should read thus: “ When they saw that I am entrusted with 
the gospel of the uiicircunicision, as Peter with that of the circumcision: (For he that wrought for Peter toward the 
apoetleehip of the circumcision, wrought for me also toward the Gentiles;) and became aware of the grace that was given 
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unto me, James and Cephas and John, who were esteemed as pillars, gave to mo and Barnabas the right hands of follow- 

Yer/9. — [Kllicott supplies here “ should be apostles,” which is objectionable on historical and dogmatical grounds. 
Schaff: “ that we should preach the gospel for.”— RJ. 

16 Vei-. 10. — ['O a v r 6 TOVTO, is stronger than “the same which.” “ Which very thing ” (Ellicott). Alford more 
literally: “ Which was the very thing that I also was anxious to do.’%-R.J 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

Ver. 1. Then fourteen years after. —Is 

this to be reckoned from the calling of the Apos¬ 
tle, or from his first journey to Jerusalem (chap, 
i. 18)? At first view we might incline to the 
latter opinion. But the period of time mentioned 
chap. i. 18, is unquestionably to be reckoned 
from the calling, not from the return to Damas¬ 
cus ; it is natural, therefore, to do the same here. 
His calling is the deciding point of time, and 
Paul wishes to show what he was doing from 
that time on, how his apostolical activity has its 
root in the revelation of Christ then given, and 
not in human instruction. Besides, if it is ac¬ 
knowledged that Paul here does not mean to 
enumerate his journeys to Jerusalem in an unin¬ 
terrupted series, but that the journey to the 
apostolic council is here meant, there is no pur¬ 
pose served in giving the interval between the 
two journeys; but it might well be of importance 
to make known how many years he had already 
spent in his apostolical office. It would be im¬ 
portant to know that, having received it at his 
calling, he had already been long in the exercise 
of it, when the other Apostles expressed their 
concurrence with his doctrine. Comp, also El- 
wert, Programm on Galat. ii. 1-10. The dif¬ 
ficult question, which of the Apostle’s journeys 
to Jerusalem, mentioned in the Acts, is here 
meant, is too extended to be treated in our pre¬ 
sent space. Besides, it is of more essential im¬ 
portance for the Acts than for our Epistle. For 
no one doubts the historical character of the 
journey mentioned in the Epistle. The result 
of my investigation is that it was no other than 
the journey to the apostolic council, that it is 
not that mentioned Acts xi. 30—since he is not 
giving an unbroken enumeration—nor that men¬ 
tioned Acts xviii. 21 (against Wieseler). 

[Although this question occupies so large a 
space in most commentaries on this Epistle, the 
view given above has been so ably defended lat¬ 
terly, and is now so well established, that a 
synopsis of the argument and a reference to more 
extended discussions will be sufficient. The 
point from which Paul reckons, is his conversion, 
“ being a purely subjective epoch” (Ellicott). 
Schaff thus states the case: “ The Acts mention 
five journeys after his conversion, viz.: I. ix. 23 
(comp. Gal. i. 18), the journey of the year 40, 
three years after his conversion. 2. xi. 30; xii. 
25, the journey during the famine year in 44. 
3. xv. 2, the journey to the apostolic council in 
50 or 51. 4. xviii. 22, the journey in 64. 6. 

xxi. 15 (comp. Rom. xv. 25 sq.), the last visit, 
on which he was made a prisoner and sent to 
Caesarea, in 68. 

“Of these journeys the first, of course, can¬ 
not be meant on account of Gal. i. 18. The 
second is excluded by the chronological date in 
ii. 1. For as it took place during the famine of 
Palestine and in the year in which Herod died, 
3 


A. D. 44, it would put the conversion of Paul 
back to the year 30, which is much too early. 
Some proposed to read four instead of fourteen, 
but without any critical authority whatever. 
There is no necessity why Paul should have 
mentioned this second journey, since it was un¬ 
dertaken simply for the transmission of a collec¬ 
tion of the Christians at Antioch for the relief 
of the brethren in Judea, and not for the purpose 
of conferring with the Apostles on matters of 
dispute. In all probability lie saw none of them 
on that occasion, since in that year a persecution 
raged in which James the elder suffered martyr¬ 
dom, and Peter was imprisoned. The fifth jour¬ 
ney cannot be meant, as it took place after the 
composition of the Epistle to the Galatians and 
after the dispersion of the Apostles. Nor can 
we think of the fourth, which was very short 
and transient (Acts xviii. 21, 22), leaving no 
time for such important transactions as are here 
alluded to; nor was Barnabas with him on that 
occasion, having separated from Paul some time 
before (Acts xv. 39j. 

“We must therefore identify our journey with 
the third one mentioned in the 15th chapter of 
Acts. For this took place in 50 or 51, t. e., four¬ 
teen years after his conversion (37), and was 
occasioned by the important controversy on the 
authority of the law of Moses and the exact re¬ 
lation of the Gentile converts to the Christian 
church (Acts xv. 2). This visit Paul could not 
possibly pass over, as it was of the greatest mo¬ 
ment to his argument. It is true our passage 
differs somewhat from the account given by the 
Acts. But the difference is not irreconcilable. 
Luke, in keeping with the documentary character 
of his historical narrative, gives us only the 
public transactions of the council at Jerusalem; 
Paul shortly alludes to his personal conference 
and agreement with the Apostles (ver. 2); both 
together give us a complete history of that re¬ 
markable convention, the first Synod in Chris¬ 
tendom, for the settlement of the first doctrinal 
and practical controversy which agitated the 
Church.” (Schaff, Comm, inloco.) Seealsohis 
Apostolic Church , p. 245 sq. ; Conyb. and llow- 
sov, Vol. I., p. 227 sq.; Meyer and Words¬ 
worth, in loco; Alford, Y r ol. II., Proleg., p. 26; 
and the valuable note of Lightfoot, p. 122 sq. 
The authorities in support of this view might be 
multiplied.—R.] 

Ver. 2. And I went up by revelation.— 
Not without design, doubtless, does he bring into 
view the fact that he went up Kara a to na¬ 
il v% |)iv, and so was again deemed worthy of a 
special revelation from God. He will also re¬ 
move every thought of his having been, as it 
were, obliged to present himself before the Apos¬ 
tles, of their having summoned him before them. 
Laid before them the gospel=that which I 
preach among the Gentiles, namely, that they 
are justified by faith. — “Them,” probably the 
whole church of Jerusalem. — But privately 
to them which are of reputation. —Besides 
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having addressed the Christians in Jerusalem 
generally, he appears to have held separate con¬ 
ferences with those “ of reputation.” Wieseler’s 
distinction, however, is quite arbitrary; making 
vers. 8-5 contain the account of his general 
agreement with the whole church of Jerusa¬ 
lem, and vers. 0-10 the first account of 
the separate conferences with the Apostles. 
[Alford thinks there was but one confer¬ 
ence, making aar’ idiav (hr limit abroZf ; “when 1 
say ‘to them,’ I mean privately to those,” etc., but 
the view given above (that of Meyer, Ellicott, 
Lightfoot) is preferable. The general confer -1 
ence is described Acts xv.; “they declared what 
things God had done with them,” (Acts. xv. 4) | 
may refer to these private conferences which pro- ] 
bably preceded. The emphasis here is undoubt- 
edly on the private consultations, the result of 
the public council being already known to the 
Galatians.—K.] The judgment of “ them” [the 
whole body] is thrown in the background, and 
he only speaks of “those in reputation,” just i 
mentioned ; for the fact that he had received 
their acquiescence is what he is opposing to the 
false teachers. Hence we must regard what is 
stated in ver. 3, as their judgment also. —, 
AoKOvvT£c,xstimati, principal persons. Men of 
authority ; in fact, doubtless, the senior Apostles ; 
especially the three who are named afterwards 
in ver. 9. lie calls them not “Apostles,” but 
ihnovvTFc, “men of repute” because it is as au¬ 
thorities, as those who stood in repute in the Je¬ 
rusalem church first, but also in the Christian 
church generally, nay more, were decisive au¬ 
thorities, that they come into consideration. 
For precisely this is of moment to him, to be 
able to say to the Galatians that he has been ac¬ 
knowledged by these as an equally authorized 
Apostle. Of course (fonoi’vree; does not in the 
least imply a disparagement of the Apostles 
themselves, for it is the church that accords to 
them this consideration;— the expression con¬ 
veys a censure upon this estimation in the church 
only so far as it might imply a failure to recog¬ 
nize his own apostolic dignity. The censures 
therefore, touched especially this estimation in 
the sense in which the Apostles w ere dowivreg for 
the Galatian false teachers, and in which these 
turned it to their own account. The censure of 
this false preference is given prominence in ver. 
G, by the addditional phrase “whatsoever they 
were.” Paul cannot intend to dispute in the least 
that in the right sense the senior Apostles were 
doKovvre( for the Christians. [The force of Paul’s 
expression is weakened by rendering “ were of re¬ 
putation,” since when he writes, they “are” of re¬ 
putation. hence thus brought into the argument 
(Ligiitkoot).— It must be noted also that Paul 
throughout does not use the word “Apostle.” 
"Whether they were Apostles or no, is not 
evident from anything in the passage, except the 
mention of James and Cephas and John (ver. 9), 
and whether that James was either an Apostle 
or one of the twelve is an open question. With¬ 
out discussing the point here, it may be suggested 
that one reason for not calling them “Apos¬ 
tles,” was that, one of the three “who seemed 
to be pillars,” and “of repute” was not an Apos¬ 
tle, but James the Just, the head of the church 
at Jerusalem. This will not only explain the 


omission of the title, but meet subsequent diffi¬ 
culties.—R.] 

Lest perchance I should be running 
or have run in vain. — The sense remains es¬ 
sentially the same, whether we take fit) nue; as a 
final particle, or=whether perchance. After the 
thorough exposition of Wikseler, however, the 
latter is to be preferred. (So also Meyf.r in 4th 
ed.) Of course, however, he does not mean to 
say that he himself was doubtful about it. This 
would have been in conflict with the whole pur¬ 
pose of his detailed account, and would have 
represented him as dependent on the Senior 
Apostles. He wished only, on account of the 
antagonists of his teaching, to obtain from the 
Apostles, on whose authority these supported 
themselves, a confirmation of this teaching, in 
order to cut off every pretext from his opponents. 
“Run in vain”=labor to no purpose, operam per- 
dere. This would have been the case, if Paul had 
actually proclaimed a false doctrine, with which 
i the senior Apostles could not agree. The out¬ 
ward success of his preaching is not primarily in 
view, though we may conclude from ver. 7, 8, 9, 
that he spoke of this also. Others take pf/nuc as 
a final particle, and interpret as follows: in or¬ 
der not to appear as one who was running or had 
run, in vain, as might have been the case, if I had 
not submitted my gospel to examination, had its 
harmony with Apostles established; but the idea 
of “ appearing” is extraneous to the passage. 
[For a clear discussion of the grammatical and 
exegetical difficulties of this clause, see Ellicott, 
in loco. Whatever view be adopted, we must not 
concede that Paul had any doubt about his Gos¬ 
pel. The conditional fii/iTuq is probably used to 
indicate respect for those in reputation at Jeru¬ 
salem. The doubt could only concern the opinion 
of others, which by being opposed, might render 
his labors in vain. — R.] In what follows he says 
that he received the desired acquiescent^ on the 
part of the Apostles. He does not however at 
once declare this, but mentions a special circum¬ 
stance, w hich implies it in a striking manner. 

Vers. 3. But not even Titus. — The sense 
is clear: ovde points to a thought to be sup¬ 
plied. “ 1 laid frankly before them, how I 
preach among the Gentiles; not concealing that 
I do not at all hold them to the keeping of the 
law, to the receiving of circumcision — and now, 
according to the representation of the false 
teachers, it was to be expected that they would 
appear in opposition to me; but {alia) so far 
was this from being the case, so far from de¬ 
claring this doctrine false [or, connecting it 
with the last clause, so far from my having run 
in vain — R.], not even with respect to Titus, a 
born Gentile, who had come to Jerusalem, to the 
very mother of the Jewish Christian churches 
with me, was the demand made that he should 
be circumcised, though it might readily have 
been, when Jewish prejudice was so greatly of¬ 
fended by his uncircumcision.” Still less did 
they censure the doctrine of Paul, or demand of 
him that he should preach the necessity of cir¬ 
cumcision among the Gentile Christians as a 
body. The case has been thoroughly per¬ 
plexed by bringing in, in direct contradiction 
to what the words say, the thought, that the 
Apostles had wished, or even demanded, the cir- 
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cumcision of Titus: but that Paul and Titus had 
set themselves against their desire. Elwkrt 
justly remarks, Programm , p. 10: Quid enim 
ineptius did potest guarn illud: tantum abfuit , ut 
apostoli causam meam improbarent, ut ne Titus 
quidem illis contraria petenlibus obsequeretuyr ? [The 1 
word fjvayndadTj seems to imply that there was a 
demand made for the circumcision of Titus, not 
by the Apostles, but by the false brethren (ver. 
4). Had the idea been merely, that the cir- . 
cumcision was not even demanded, so strong a 
word would not have been used. There is some 
force in the suggestion of Lightfoot, that the 
Apostles recommended Paul to yield as a chari¬ 
table concession, but convinced at length that 
he was right, they gave him their support. Still 
we havo not sufficient knowledge of the circum- l 
stances to decide whether Paul cites this as an 
evidence of the Apostles’ agreement with him or 
of his firmness—in all probability it is both. Not 
even Titus, of whom as a Greek the false breth¬ 
ren made the demand, was required to submit— i 
or whom as a Greek I would not allow to be cir -1 
cumcised, since this would have been a giving up 
of the whole matter. The preceding context sug¬ 
gests the former, the subsequent context the lat¬ 
ter side of the occurrence. On the reasons for the 
non-circumcision of Titus, and thecircumcision of 
Timothy (Acts xvi. 2), sec doctrinal notes.— R.] 
Ver. 4. And that because of the false 
brethren. —What is to be supplied with “be¬ 
cause of the false brethren ?” After an examina¬ 
tion of all the views presented, it appears to me 
that we can only say: we do not and cannot know, 
since Paul has broken off the sentence, and all at¬ 
tempts to fill it out are hazardous, from the dan¬ 
ger of introducing foreign matter. The mention 
of the is very intelligible. He has 

already indicated the concurrence of the Apostles 
by reference to the striking case of Titus, or at 
least, negatively, that they did not oppose him. 
But before he says anything definite, positive, re¬ 
specting this concurrence (ver. 6 sq), he men¬ 
tions his opposers, who did not concur, who at¬ 
tacked him and his teaching, and had also espe¬ 
cially occasioned his journey to Jerusalem. The 
mention of the false brethren, however, stirs his 
displeasure, so that he does not complete the 
thought begun, but first by a brief and tit phrase, 
describes his opposers, and then falling out of the 
construction, continues with orf, and expresses 
the thought, which probably he had in mind in 
mentioning the “false brethren,’’namely, that he 
had not in the least yielded to them. In what he 
did not yield, is not expressed; probably to their 
demands, in general, respecting the obligation of 
the Gentile Christians to keep the law. Not till 
he has first established this negative result does 
he revert to the action of the doKovvreg , and he 
now relates the positive acknowledgment, which 
he had from them.—If we seek a complement to 
did, three suggest themselves. (1), dve&qv — 
(Ewald, substantially). According to this, as 
he cannot pass over the remoter cause of his 
journey, namely, the intrigues of the Pharisees, 
the same party that had now of late again perse¬ 
cuted him so bitterly, he begins in ver. 4, 
anew, as it were, the account of this journey. 
—Ordinarily, however, the complement is sought 
in the foregoing sentence, because the somewhat 


abrupt character of this was rather perplexing, 
and its contents appeared to require the statement 
of a reason. This view took 6e usually as epex- 
egetical, and therefore supplied (2) ovk f/vay- 
udatiq, which, in fact, strongly commends itself; 
simply, however, in the sense: Now, this took 
place on account of the “false brethren,” that is, 
it was even on account of these, that the Chris¬ 
tians in Jerusalem, particularly the Apostles, did 
not urge it upon him, lest, by yielding to them, 
the opinion that circumcision was necessary, 
should receive sanction. This contains the im¬ 
plied thought, that in itself they would not un¬ 
willingly have seen him circumcised, but that 
now, for the sake of principle, they did not press 
it. But this makes it necessary, first to ascribe 
to the Jewish Christians in Jerusalem a way of 
thinking, which is not ascribed to them in this 
chapter, but expressly limited to individuals, 
“false brethren,” in order afterwards to find it 
impossible that they should have abstained from 
all demands for circumcising Titus, on account of 
these “false brethren.” Whether the “false 
brethren” demanded particularly the circum¬ 
cision of Titus, is not said. On the other hand, 
if we complete the sentence thus, the sense is 
inadmissible, that Paul , precisely on account of 
the false brethren, opposed himself to a demand 
to have Titus circumcised, from whomever it pro¬ 
ceeded. This alters the plain meaning of ver. 3; 
T/vaynaaftT/ receives the sense: the constraint, 
which it was attempted to exercise, was frus¬ 
trated ; and especially uvdf and the implied 
thought to which it points, is quite neglected. 
Then we should have this absurdity: “so far 
were they from disapproving my teaching, that 
1 or Titus did not even yield when his circumci¬ 
sion was demanded.” If this demand is referred 
to the Apostles, the thought is completely inverted 
( see above), but even if it is referred only to 
the “ false brethren,” it is none the less impossi¬ 
ble. And the case remains the same, if, instead 
of “he was not compelled,” we supply “ he was 
not circumcised,” still explaining it, “ I or we, on 
account of the false brethren, did not consent, 
when it was desired ” Finally, (3) “He was 
circumcised,” is supplied (di therefore being 
taken adversatively), and in its turn defended by 
Elwert, Programm, with much acuteness. And. 
in fact, if we must fill out the sentence, 1 should 
be most disposed to declare for this. It espe¬ 
cially commends itself by the light which it 
throws both upon ver. 3 and upon ver. 11. For, 
beyond question, it remains somewhat enigmati¬ 
cal, why he instances so particularly this one 
fact of refusing to circumcise Titus, hastening to 
it even before he has spoken, on the positive side, 
of the reception of his preaching m Jerusalem. 
The reproach (ver. 11) then remains not altogeth¬ 
er intelligible. On the other hand, all is easily 
explained, if we assume that Titus was then cir¬ 
cumcised. That is, many founded upon this the 
allegation that he commended circumcision. But 
especially was this circumstance urged, in order 
to deduce therefrom, that his teaching had been 
disapproved by the Apostles, and that he had 
yielded to these. Therefore, he declares at once: 

I It is not even true, as is commonly related, that 
Titus was constrained to receive circumcision. 
Titus was circumcised, not upon a requisition of 
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the Apostles, but voluntarily by me, solely on 
account of the false brethren insidiously brought 
in, that they might not, making a handle of his 
being uncircumcised, prepossess the Christians in 
Jerusalem against me, and dispose them to a 
resolution unfavorable for the Gentile Christians. 
“ Quart eandem, quum temper el in omnibus nor- 
mam seculus, nt quid detrimenti capiat res Christiana , 
sure libertatis minime tenax illorum se voluntati sub - 
mittit , imbecillioribus servit. Neutiquarn frairum 
irreptitiorum habita ratione hoc fecit , sed eos respi- 
ciens, quos, quum Jidei itijirma ac judicii parum 
subacti essent , illorum insectationibus objectos videret. 
Circumcisione Titi permissa insidias hominum malig~ 
norum evitavit, atiimos imbecilliorum sibi conciliavit 
apostolus .” Elweiit, p. 13. This interpretation 
is only apparently in conflict with vcr. 5. Nay, 
Elwkrt remarks that only so does ry virorayy find 
its true explanation; for that, only the following 
translation is natural: to whom not even for 
an hour did we yield by the submission: u ob- 
sequium se priestitissc Paulus projitetur, sed non ita 
prsestitisse, ut illis se victum daret vel de jure suo 
aliquid cederet.” For he provided that the truth 
of the Gospel should remain with the Gentile 
Christians. Of course, he could not yield to the 
circumstances of the time, without, at the same 
time, giving a testimony to the evangelical truth, 
whereby this was maintained in its integrity. 
This explanation ofr?; i-rorayy, however, awakens 
some misgiving; could Paul well admit a “ vko~ 
rayy" towards the ij>ev6nih?.(f)oi‘! Is not this ex¬ 
pression too strong ? We are tempted, therefore, 
even admitting this explanation of 6ia, etc., to 
join ry vrrora^y to the negation, making Paul say 
that an nueiv ry irrorayy nevertheless did not take 
place, even if their behavior occasioned him to 
have Titus circumcised. 

[As Liuiitfoot well remarks: “The counsels 
of the Apostles of the circumcision are the hidden 
rock on which the grammar of the sentence is 
wrecked,” but because the grammar is wrecked 
on this hidden rock, it is not necessary to wreck 
Paul’s facts and arguments and even principles, 
on a rock so easily avoided as the theory of 
Elweiit advanced above. In fact, as Meter re¬ 
marks, such conduct “would have been unprin¬ 
cipled and wrong.” That is an all-sufficient ob¬ 
jection. As regards what should be supplied, it 
is most naturally taken from the preceding verse, 
to which our verse then refers, de being explica¬ 
tive. Whether “he was not compelled,” or “he 
was not circumcised,” is open to discussion. 
The first implies that “those of reputation” did 
not compel it on this account; the other, that the 
thing was not done, either because Paul would 
not thus surrender a principle, or “those of 
reputation” thought it were best not to doit. 
As this latter does not imply any definite counsel 
of the other Apostles — the very point about 
which there is greatest doubt — it is on the whole 
safer to adopt it. — It.] 

Vcvt Satie A $oi (also 2 Cor. xi. 26), comp. 
tyevdanboroloi, ipEvdoirpo^tjTat, are in general, 
brethren, fellow-Christians, who bear this name 
unworthily; specifically, because they, on ac¬ 
count of their Judaizing opinions, especially 
on the necessity of circumcision for Christians, 
are properly still Jews. So Wieseler. Yet 
this in itself hardly suffices to explain the strong 


t pevdo (and especially the TcapeioauToi and rrapeic- 
ijXOov), but we must add to it their behavior 
towards the other Christians, the utterly un- 
brotherly hateful opposition (not shrinking in¬ 
deed from intrigues and slanders), which they 
maintained against the freer evangelical views. 
The complete definition of “false brethren ” is 
given in “spy out,” “bring us into bondage;” 
they do not yet stand in the freedom which there 
is in Christ; nay, more they wish to deprive 
others also of it; nay, more, they exercise a sys¬ 
tem of espionage against these. The false teach¬ 
ers in Galatia were essentially such people, per¬ 
haps they were emissaries of those in Jerusalem; 
and on this account it is with special purpose 
that their conduct in Jerusalem, and their dis¬ 
comfiture, are mentioned. But the Galatian 
teachers themselves are not meant here; this 
would be entirely foreign to the context. — A 
more particular notice respecting these people is 
given Acts xv. 5, whatever judgment may be 
held of the general relation of the present chap¬ 
ter to Acts xv. They were, according to this, 
persons of the sect of the Pharisees, who, it is 
true, had come to believe on Jesus, that He was 
the Christ, but had not given up their Nomism 
and Ergism, and, therefore, doubtless were so 
much the more hostile to their former fellow- 
Pharisee, Paul, on account of his present position, 
so sharply anti-Pharisaic. Holding fast, as they 
thus did, essentially, to their Pharisaism, it is easy 
to understand that t heir belief in Christ had as yet 
produced in them few effects of moral transfor¬ 
mation. The article describes the persons as the 
Pharisaical Christians, historically known to the 
readers; either the particular individuals were 
known, or, at all events, this sort of people, since 
the Galatian false teachers were of the same class. 

[Insidiously brought in. — Ligiitfoot: — 
“The metaphor is that of spies or traitors intro¬ 
ducing themselves by stealth into the enemy’s 
camp. The camp is the Christian Church. Pha¬ 
risees at heart, these traitors assume the name and 
garb of believers.” He thus paraphrases: “The 
agitators, who headed the movement, were no true 
brethren, no loyal soldiers of Christ. They were 
spies, who had made their way into the camp of 
the gospel under false colors, and were striving to 
undermine our liberty in Christ, to reduce us again 
to bondage.” Wordsworth: — “By mentioning 
these, he clears the holy Apostles from the impu¬ 
tation of being supposed to have been parties to 
such a requisition, as that Titus, a Gentile, should 
be compelled to be circumcised.” — 11.] ‘‘ What is 
already indicated in the composite xl>evda6eA<j>oi is, 
by the predicate TeapeiaaKrui , interchanging imme¬ 
diately after with reapeicifAdov, brought forward 
with especial emphasis. They are called napeia- 
aufoi, because they have pressed in on one side of 
the entrance; that is, by a forbidden way, sc. into 
the Christian church, and, therefore, do not 
properly belong to it. Tlapeioanrot and rrapno- 
yhotiv are doubtless to be applied to these alone, 
and not to an outward insinuation of themselves 
into a single church (for instance, that of Anti¬ 
och), in order there to oppose Paul. Comp. 
Acts xv.” — Wieseler. Of course, they did 
the latter also; it was closely connected with 
their having insinuated themselves into the 
Christian Church. But here, doubtless, the pri- 
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raary reference is only to their appearance in Je¬ 
rusalem itself. A local interpretation of tt apeiaan- 
Tot and napeicy'hBov is the less necessary, as paral¬ 
lel expressions are found: napetadyeiv , 2 Pet. ii. 1, 
and -rapeurdvEiv, Jude 4, where the reference is 
clearly to the Christian Church in general. 
Who crept in to spy out. —The immediate 
purpose of their “creeping in” in itself was 
hardly “to spy out” the liberty of others; but 
what they did made their coming in (eicripxecrOai) 
a “creeping in” ( irapetotpxeoOai ) whose purpose 
could only be regarded as this “spying out.” 
“ The false brethren are thus characterized ac¬ 
cording to their common dangerousness to Chris¬ 
tian liberty, in order to give the reason why 
Paul could not yield to such false brethren.” 
—Wieseler. 

Two things are laid to their charge: first, a 
“spying out of” our liberty;—they lie in ambush 
for our liberty, spy out in what we show our¬ 
selves freemen, turn their notice to that, but 
with hostile intent; therefore, how widely re¬ 
moved from brotherly love! Then, in the second 
place, they seek to reiinslave the free, i. e., they 
demand of them to give up their freedom. By 
the freedom which we have in Christ Jesus 
is primarily meant freedom from the Mosaic 
law, from its ritual ordinances, and especially 
therefore from circumcision. The wider, deep¬ 
er meaning of this freedom is involved in this, 
but here, doubtless, not primarily in view. 
“Our liberty.” Whose? Certainly it does 
refer to Paul merely, but yet primarily only to 
those who understood the freedom in Christ, and 
availed themselves of it, and these without ex¬ 
ception. But as Paul no doubt vindicates this 
standing fast in freedom as at least a right of 
all Christians, and regards the “false brethren ” 
with their views and their conduct as in truth 
no Christians, the “we,” in point of fact, em¬ 
braces all Christians, the Gentile Christians, of 
course, and also the Jewish Christians, so far as 
these were not “false brethren.”— In Jesus 
Christ, as being found in him. [Schaff: —“In 
living union with Him who is the end of the law 
(Roin. x. 4). This is the positive side of free¬ 
dom.”— Ellicott: —Not “through Christ,” a 
meaning it may bear, but in the fuller and deep¬ 
er sense “in Christ.”—R.]—That they might 
bring us into bondage :—that is, under the 
law. On this account, also, the reading Karafiovhj- 
<T£jera<=make us their servants, is to be rejected, 
and Ka.Tadov'kuoovatv to be read, which is better 
attested than the subjunctive— aumv. 

Ver. 5. To whom we gave place by the 
submission, no, not even for an hour.-IIere 
“ we” unquestionably, takes on a more restricted 
sense = I, Paul, probably also Titus himself, and 
Barnabas. This narrowing of the sense will 
appear arbitrary to no one. For here the refer¬ 
ence is to a single, definite transaction, where 
Paul can have in mind only the individuals who 
had part in it; it is somewhat different with 
“freedom in Christ.” The yielding is still more 
strongly designated by vt: or ay if. (Comp, the 
different interpretation of Elwert above, ver. 4.) 

This decided refusal to yield had been ade¬ 
quately explained by the foregoing characteriza¬ 
tion of the pseudo-brethren; it is now given 
again; that the truth of the gospel might 


continue—For yielding would have rep¬ 
resented Christian freedom as void, ami would 
have overturned the truth of the gospel, on 
which it is founded.—With you; in itself, 
doubtless, signifying with the Gentile Christians 
generally—nay, more, with all Christians; but 
Paul “individualizes the matter, with referenco 
to those to whom he writes.” For it concerned 
him to bring home to them, that even at that 
time he had guarded the benefit of Christian 
freedom for them, in order to show in what con¬ 
tradiction their present behavior stood with 
this fact, since they themselves were now abjur¬ 
ing this benefit. 

Ver. 6. But of those who are of reputa¬ 
tion.—To the pseudo-brethren he now opposes 
| “ those of repute.” The former he withstood, from 
the latter he received no instruction implying 
disapprobation of his teaching. Ver. 6 is an 
anacoluthon, his language being somewhat dis¬ 
turbed in the thoughts of the presumption and 
deceit with which the Galatian false teachers had 
elevated the “ doKovvreq ” above him, and had 
vindicated the apostolic authority of the former 
only, denying it to him. He begins as if he 
would subjoin an nvdev iXa.Sov. But the remark 
respecting the Soneiv elvai ti leads him away from 
this, and he continues with another verb, after¬ 
wards resuming ookowteq, and giving at the same 
time the grounds of the parenthetical statements. 
Ewald, on the contrary, however, joins ovMv pot 
duitpepet with aizo tcjv do/c.=compared with these, 
however high they stood, 1 am in nothing inferior. 
It is difficult to justify this grammatically. “Of re¬ 
putation.”—See above, ver. 2 The main idea im¬ 
plied in doKovvreg, used absolutely, is here clearly 
expressed by the addition elrai n= to be something 
great, to be of some account; with what inci¬ 
dental meaning, see above..—Whatsoever they 
were, it maketh no matter to me.—On the 
one hand Paul has emphasized the consideration 
in which the Apostles stood, because it was of 
moment to him to be able to say, that he had been 
acknowledged even by these. Yet this might be 
misunderstood, hence the parenthesis. He em¬ 
phasizes only for the sake of his readers. To 
him, on his own account, “it makes no difference 
in how high authority soever they stood ;” as re¬ 
spected him, they did not come into consideration 
as doKovvres, they asserted no authority: to me 
they imparted nothing. This exaltation of in- 
dividuals=the Apostles, in such a way as to throw 
the authority of Paul into the shade, rests entirely 
upon mere human judgment. God’s census does 
not rank them thus: God accepteth no man’s 
person.—He makes no such distinction, to Him 
the senior Apostles are not “of repute” in con¬ 
trast with Paul; he has chosen Paul to be an 
Apostle as much as them. And, he continues, I 
have a right so to speak, for those “ of repute” 
demeaned themselves altogether agreeably to this 
divine valuation, and did not undertake to in¬ 
struct me. [The E. V., “ in conference added 
nothing to me,” gives the commonly received in¬ 
terpretation of the verb -Kpo^avUkvTo : “gave 
no new or additional instruction.” But not¬ 
withstanding the authority for such a rendering, 
it does not seem to be justified by the use of the 
word (Meyer, Alford, Ellicott). The idea of 
imposingburdens is obviously inadmissible.—11 .] 
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It is most simple to refer the w ort to the lifetime 
of Jesus=it signifies nothing to me that they 
enjoyed the immediate, confidential intercourse 
of Jesus, while I did not. For it was on this 
that the Judaizers founded special preeminence 
which they attributed to the other Apostles over 
Paul. Others: then in Jerusalem ; which is less 
probable. [The point in question respecting kot{ 
is: has it a temporal reference in the sense of 
olim, formerly (either during our Lord’s lifetime 
or then in Jerusalem), or does it simply render 
diroioi more general and inclusive, having the 
force of cunque. The latter is classical, but the 
N. T. usage is disputed. Since it is not said 
anywhere that these “of repute” were Apostles, 
who enjoyed immediate intercourse with the 
Lord, the latter is, on the whole, preferable, as 
giving a wider signification to 6okovvt£$. “ Were ” 
may mean in the past from the time of narration 
or of the incident narrated; the latter is more 
probable if ttote is taken as referring to inter¬ 
course with the Lord during His lifetime. — It.] 
Ver. 7. When they saw that I am en¬ 
trusted with the gospel of the uncircum¬ 
cision. —Naturally, “gospel” of course means 
here (comp. Trerriar. and ver. 8) an official acti¬ 
vity of the Apostle, therefore not the gospel as 
to its contents, but the evangelical preaching, 
to Eva}ye?iiZeot)(ii, as often. The genitives, “of 
the uncircumcision,” “of the circumcision,” are 
therefore gen. oi/.=preaching of the gospel 
among the uneireumeision, or the circumcision ; 
ver. 8 exchanges it for “ apostleship of the cir- 
cuineision,” and as elg ra edvr/ (vers. 8, 9) shows 
that the abstracts “uncircumcision,” “circum¬ 
cision,” stand for the concretes — Jews, Heathen. 
That here we are not to suppose two gospels dif¬ 
ferent in character, the Gospel of the Uncircum¬ 
cision, and the Gospel of the Circumcision, of 
which the latter maintained the necessity of cir¬ 
cumcision, while the former let it drop (Baur), 
but only two different circles of hearers of the 
same gospel, may be regarded as self-evident to 
the unprejudiced reader.* Peter appears as the 
representative of the Apostles to the Jews, be¬ 
cause he especially had hitherto labored as such. 
Afterwards, however, the two other Apostles, 
James and John, are designated, with Peter, as 
Apostles for the Jews (ver. 9. avro't de). “ That 
Peter had a Gentile Christian vocation also (Acts 
xv. 7) is not denied, but a parte potiorifit denomi - 
nalio." —Meter. The converse applies to Paul. 
In ver. 9 Barnabas also appears conjointly with 
him, as Gentile Apostle. [It must be noted that 
while Paul uses the word “apostleship” in ver. 
8, with reference to himself and Peter, he does 
not use it or anything to the same purport in 
ver. 9, where James and Barnabas are spoken of. 
The same is true of the whole passage. There 
is no evidence of the apostleship of James or 
Barnabas in this whole Epistle, whatever the 
probabilities may be. See notes on ver. 9. — R.] 
“ Entrusted ;”f Supply: By God through Christ 
—agreeably to the proof of this affirmation ren¬ 
dered in ver. 8. For from what facts did they 
perceive what is said in ver. 7 respecting the 

* [Tertci.uan ; Non separatinnem evangtlii, nee ut aliucl 
alter srd ut aliia alter predicament .— H.l 

t [Notice the exact use of tihe perfect 7rejri<7T«tV*ai, “I 
have been, I am still entrusted with it.”—R.] 


I different mission of each? Primarily from what 
follows in ver. 8 (ydp). 

| Ver. 8. For he that wrought effectually 
for Peter. —From the fact that God had been 
operative for Peter in the one, and for Paul in the 
other direction, they concluded that God had 
given to the one the one, and to the other the 
other vocation. How far now was God operative 
for one and the other?— Meyer, Wieseler:— 
“ He furnished them forth for the apostolic office, 
with illumination and endowments, gave them 
the ^ap/tx/zara of an Apostle.” (Comp. Acts xv. 
12: God did miracles and wonders by them 
among the Gentiles.) True, it is certainly 
not merely these endowments themselves that 
are referred to, but also and especially what they 
did in virtue of the same, the beginning and re¬ 
sult of their activity, wherein God’s “working ” 
was recognized. What immediately follows in 
ver. 9: and became aware of the grace that 
was given unto me, [unfortunately misplaced 
in E. V.—R.] undoubtedly also refers to the out¬ 
fit for the apostolic office by means of charisms, 
yet it is most naturally referred mainly to the 
success of their preaching. Precisely from this 
they perceived how highly endowed Paul was. 
They first inferred his equal apostolic calling 
from the “grace given,” hence the calling itself 
cannot be meant. [Yet what more natural than 
that Paul should mean: “they recognize my call¬ 
ing, because they perceive that I was called by 
grace.” The main reference may be to the suc¬ 
cess, but the perception of the calling through 
the grace given, is not to be excluded. On the 
two participles ifidvreg and yvdvrsc, Lightfoot 
says : “ the former describes the apprehension of 
the outward tokens of his commission, as evinced 
by his successful labors; the latter the conviction 
arrived at in consequence that the grace of God 
was with him.”—R.] 

Ver. 9. James and Cephas and John.— 

“James.” Is this one identical with James the 
Lord’s brother, chap. i. 19? The fact that 
there the additional appellation is expressly 
given, while it is lacking here, does not, of 
course, disprove the identity. Inasmuch as 
James had already been just mentioned as “the 
Lord’s brother,” if the same one is meant this 
special designation might be omitted here. The 
main question is: Could the James, whom Paul 
names in this passage, have been other than an 
Apostle ? And this question we shall always be 
inclined to answer negatively. In itself it would 
be very intelligible, that a brother of the Lord 
converted to the faith, although not an Apostle, 
might have attained an eminent position in the 
church of Jerusalem. But, considering how 
plainly our Epistle itself brings to view the 
strong emphasis laid by the Jewish Christians 
on an immediate inauguration into the aposto- 
late by Christ, would it have been probable that 
such a one, not an Apostle, would have been 
reckoned by these among the “pillars,” “those 
of reputation?” And if one not an Apostle had 
enjoyed so eminent an estimation as a “pillar” 
(James being here placed even before Peter), 
could they then have so strongly charged upon 
Paul a want of parity with the senior Apostles ? 
And would he then have found it necessary to 
prove his equality with such strength of asser- 
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tion as he does in Gal. i.? James, the Lord’s 
brcther also lacks this parity, and could claim it 
even less than Paul, since he could not appeal to 
any immediate revelation and calling [ ? comp. 
I Cor. xv. 7.—R.], and Paul certainly would not 
have omitted bringing this forward, thereby to in¬ 
validate the reasoning of his opponents. These 
are substantially Wieseler’s arguments. We 
must then either take James the Lord's brother 
as identical with James, the son of Alpheus. and 
therefore himself an Apostle (a view already re¬ 
jected in commenting on chap. i. 19), or take the 
James of this passage as a different one, t. e. the 
son of Alpheus and not the Lord’s brother. That 
the James in question occupied a certain official 
position as chief pastor in the church of Jerusa¬ 
lem is justly inferred from the precedence of his 
name here and also from ver. 12. This on the 
other hand accords well with the special promi¬ 
nence given to Peter, vers. 7, 8. In reference 
to proper apostolic activity, in missionary activ¬ 
ity, Peter precedes James. 

[We are again confronted with this difficult 
question respecting James. On the theory of the 
identity of Janies Alphaei and James, the Lord’s 
brother, all difficulty vanishes here, as well as 
in Acts xv., and for this reason it is adopted by 
many. The view, that there were other Apos¬ 
tles besides the Twelve an 1 Paul, avoids both 
the other difficulties, but is on other grounds 
very objectionable. We are to reconcile the 
view advanced i. 19 (that there were two promi¬ 
nent men named James, one the son of Alpheus 
and an Apostle, the other James the Lord’s broth¬ 
er, who was not. an Apostle) with this passage. 
Which is referred to here? Schmoller, following 
Wieseler, says, the former, to which view 
objection must now be made. 1. The James 
here referred to was the head of the church at 
Jerusalem. Such a position is ascribed to the 
Lord’s brother, to James the Just; if he cannot 
be identified with the son of Alpheus, the son of 
Alpheus is not referred to here. 2. This posi¬ 
tion over the church of Jerusalem, so obviously 
implied here, does not necessarily imply that 
James was an Apostle. For with respect to mis¬ 
sionary activity Peter stands first, with respect 
to the church at Jerusalem this James. Was not 
missionary work distinctively apostolic work? 
was not one not an Apostle more likely to be in a 
permanent position at Jerusalem? 3. Paul does 
not call these three. Apostles, any more than he 
calls Barnabas an Apostle. In fact alt the way 
through he uses a term that is indefinite—“of 
reputation.” Tf he meant Apostles only and 
wished to show his agreement with the senior 
Apostles, he would hardly have so carefully 
avoided saying so.—“ Those in repute” were es¬ 
teemed in Galatia as well as Jerusalem, and he 
was defending himself against Judaizers, who 
while denying his apostleship, quoted against 
him the mother church as well as the college of 
the Apostles. Hence he speaks of “the pillars” 
of the church then and there, not of Apostles as 
such, and puts them in the order of precedence in 
that church, “James and Peter and John.” Had 
all of them been of the Twelve, and as such re¬ 
cognized his apostleship (for these three gave 
him the right hand of fellowship), how could 
James’ name come first? Any argument proving 


James to have done this as a distinctively apos¬ 
tolic act proves too much : proves him to be the 
head of the apostolic college. It is as head of that 
j church, whence the Judaizing influence in Ga¬ 
latia came, that he takes precedence. There¬ 
fore we identify this James with the Lord’s 
brother (so in ver. 12).—11] 

Who were esteemed as pillars=as sup¬ 
ports of the Christian church. Christ, of course, 
is the foundation. The Christian world is 
viewed as an oino^o/ii/. 

They gave—the right hands of fellow¬ 
ship.—In general=They concluded with me 
and Barnabas an agreement as formal and firm 
as it was amicable. The more precise sense is 
given by the preceding context, inasmuch as this 
agreement was founded upon that. Seeing the 
cooperation (evepyeiv) of God rendered to both 
Peter and Paul, they had become persuaded of 
the equal divine vocation of each , of the former to 
the preaching of the gospel among the Gentiles, 
of the latter to the preaching of the gospel 
among the Jews. To this clearly recognized di¬ 
vine will they now rendered obedience by the 
formation of this compact. Agreeably to this 
twofold vocation they regulated also the twofold 
activity ; assigning formally to each the field of 
labor to which, as they had become convinced, 
he was called. This was, it is true, a division 
of the work, but in the consciousness that it 
was a common work of preaching the gospel, 
one in God, who had only assigned to one this 
post, and to the other that. Therefore they 
gave “right hands of fellou'ship." [Lightfoot: 
“ gave pledges.” “ The outward gesture is lost 
sight of in this expression, as appears from the 
fact that the plural is often used of a single per¬ 
son.”—II.] It was to be a parallel but a coop¬ 
erative activity. The assumption of Bafr there¬ 
fore is entirely untenable, that it had only been 
a purely external compromise, that the senior 
Apostles after as before had held firmly the 
necessity of circumcision and the observance of 
the Mosaic law to salvation ; that for the mis- 
siun to the Gentiles they had tolerated Paul’s so 
widely divergent principles, because they could 
not prevent them, but that a further, inner bond 
between Paul’s mission to the Gentiles, and their 
mission to the Jews, did not exist. This would 
make “ gave the right hands of fellowship” sig¬ 
nify nothing more than, to come to an agreement 
and indeed really to an agreement to separate.* 
That we should go unto the Gentiles, and 
they unto the Circumcision.— Thepurpose of 
the words, according to the connection, is doubt¬ 
less to point out, that in this act the acknowledg¬ 
ment of the parity of Paul, and particularly the 
approbation of his teaching, was expressed in the 
strongest manner. So far were the senior Apos¬ 
tles from demanding a change in histeaching, that 
by this fixed compact they gave a full sanction to 
it, and declared in the most unequivocal manner, 
that they held it to be a pure gospel and worthy 

•[Fora compact survey of the transactions narrated in 
this section, seo Schaff, Apostolic church, p. 249 6q.— 
for a valuable note against Back’s hypotheses, p. 251 sq.— 
For a very thoughtful and interesting sketch of the rela¬ 
tions between Jewish and Gentile Christianity in the first 
ages of the church, against -the advocates of a distinctive 
Pauline Christianity, the reader is referred to Lightfoot, 
Dissertation Hi. Pdul and the Three, p. 283 sq.—R ] 
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to be preached. For otherwise they would not have 
been able so composedly to make over the Gentile 
world to Paul as his mission field. To the gener¬ 
al purpose of the statement the added clause 
“ only,” etc., (ver. 10) also contributes. One wish, 
to be sure, they had respecting Paul and Barnabas; 
which, however, related in no way to a change 
of doctrine, implied no obligation toward the 
“circumcision,” concerning doctrine, but was 
only an entreaty to remember the poor. But the 
meaning and purpose of this added clause is not, 
that this was the only limitation of the separa¬ 
tion here coming to light (Baur). In practice, 
modifications of this partition of the field of 
labor arose, especially to Paul, in consequence 
of the Jews of the dispersion. The partition 
therefore is to be understood not so much eth- 
nographically as geographically. (Comp, also 
ver. 10, where “ the poor” means poor people 
in Judea, and, therefore, “circumcision” here in 
contrast with the Gentile countries is also Judea.) 

Ver. 10. Remember the poorof course 
by gifts. As to the cause of the poverty of the 
Christians in Judea there are different conjec¬ 
tures_Which very thing.—Paul studiously 

brings this forward in order to strengthen the 
contrast between the Jewish Christian opposi¬ 
tion to him, and his approved zeal and affection 
for the Jewish Christians. 

DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. The significance of this event. On the signi¬ 
ficance, with respect to Christian doctrine and the 
Christian Church,of the proceedings between the 
Apostle Paul and the Christians in Jerusalem, 
especially the senior Apostles, since the proceed¬ 
ings themselves are not here detailed, the reader 
is referred to Acts xv. and to the remarks of Lech- 
ler in loco , Lange’s Comm. Acts , p. 282 sq. Only 
this need be said here ; by the acknowledgment of 
the “liberty in Christ Jesus,” an emancipation 
from the old Covenant was for the first time ef¬ 
fected; it was authoritatively established that a 
new Covenant was come, and Christianity was re¬ 
cognized as the absolutely perfect and the univer¬ 
sal religion. Even though it was Paul who first 
brought this truth, in theory and practice, to its 
just validity, it was not, by any means, merely his 
own subjective view to such an extent as to make 
of Christianity something else than what it was, or 
was meant to be, in itself. This appears in the 
clearest light from his representation. Doubt¬ 
less there were not a few who imputed this to 
him, and, therefore, were passionately hostile to 
the rise of his influence (“pseudo-brethren”), 
Jewish Christians, who were as yet more Jews 
than Christians. Against these Paul had to 
combat, and to what extent is shown, not only in 
our Epistle, but also in the Second Epistle to the 
Corinthians. But precisely those whose voice 
was most availing (“ those of repute ”), and who, 
at the same time, best knew what was Christ’s 
♦i-Mo m ind and purpose, frankly concurred with 
Pat were one with him, and with them certain¬ 
ly all who had really become disciples of Christ, 
and, in the power of the Holy Ghost, had over¬ 
come all Pharisaic leanings, or had never had 
them. And although they for themselves did 
not stand upon that point of the “liberty in 


Christ Jesus” represented by Paul, yet these 
only needed a setting forth, on the part of Paul, 
of his preaching among the Gentiles, and of the 
argument inhering in the fact of its success, to 
convince them, in the first place of the possi¬ 
bility, in the case of the Gentiles, of being saved 
through faith in Christ alone. Comp, respect¬ 
ing Peter, Gal. ii. 16; moreover, his course, Acts 
x., his justification of it, Acts xi.; must not the 
other Apostles then have been prepared by the 
latter for the report rendered by Paul, Acts xv. ? 
Therefore, that chapter and Gal. ii., do not at all 
make the impression that they might still have had 
an opposite opinion and only now gave it up; 
and, of course, not the impression that they yet 
retained their antagonistic opinion, and yielded 
only externally. And even if they, and with 
them, the greater part of the Jewish Christians 
emancipated themselves only partially and grad¬ 
ually from a personal observance of the law 7 , yet 
with that admission respecting the Gentiles, the 
principle of Christianity was acknowledged, it 
was acknowledged that a new Covenant had 
come, founded upon Christ alone.—There ex¬ 
isted a consensus apostolorum on this question of 
principle: shall we have Law and the old Cove¬ 
nant or Christ and the new Covenant? This, 
thank God, is securely guaranteed, and the dis- 
sensus , which is said to have arisen between the 
original Apostles, as contracted Judaizers, and 
Paul, the man of Progress, is a discovery of 
modern criticism, which views testimony so 
plain as that of our chapter, and of Acts xv., 
only through the glass of its own preconceptions. 

2. Liberty in Christ. In opposition to the pseu¬ 
do-brethren, Paul, in the interest of the truth of 
the gospel, indicates the “liberty in Christ,” with 
the utmost decision, and will not be brought into 
bondage. On the other hand, where the truth of 
the gospel is not at stake, Paul scruples not of his 
own accord to make himself the servant of all, and 
for the sake of gaining souls (1 Cor. ix. 19, 20) re¬ 
nounces “liberty.” The rule herein contained 
for the conduct of the Christian is clear; he may 
not bind his conscience by a human ordinance, 
which passes itself off for a commandment of 
God, nor permit it to be imposed upon him as a 
condition of salvation; but he not only may, but 
ought to, make himself a servant, to bind him¬ 
self, to make something a duty of conscience to 
himself, for the sake of a weak brother. But 
because he does this of free will, in thus “be¬ 
coming a servant,” he most shows his freedom, 
he does it as freeman, and remains clearly con¬ 
scious of the distinction between God’s command¬ 
ment and man’s ordinance. The rule in itself is 
clear, but demands much wisdom in its practical 
applications. 

3. [ Titus and Timothy. The principle just stat¬ 
ed can best be illustrated by a reference to the 
Apostle’s conduct in this case of Titus and that of 
Timothy (Acts xvi. 3) subsequently. Wordsworth 
thus judiciously states the difference: “If Timo¬ 
thy was circumcised (as was probably well known 
in Galatia), why not Titus? If not*Titus, why 
Timothy ? St. Paul replies to this question here: 
‘But not even he who was with me at Jerusalem , 
being a Gentile, was compelled to be circumcised.’ 
I would not consent that he should be circumcised, 
even at Jerusalem. I do not consent to your 
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Circumcision,— because you are Gentiles , and be¬ 
cause you have embraced the gospel , and be¬ 
cause it would be to force you backwards, instead 
of forwards, if I compelled you, or permitted 
others to compel you, to submit to the Levitical 
Law. But Timothy’s case was very different 
from yours. As has been well said by Augus¬ 
tine, St. Paul circumcised Timothy, in order that 
Timothy’s mother and maternal friends might 
not imagine that he detested circumcision, as if it 
were an idolatrous thing; for circumcision was 
from God, but Idolatry is of the Devil. But he 
did not circumcise Titus , lest he should afford a 
handle to those who alleged that Gentiles, re¬ 
ceiving the gospel, could not be served without 
circumcision; and who deceived the Gentile 
Christians by imputing such an opinion to St. 
Paul. He might perhaps have allowed even 
Titus to receive circumcision, as a thing indiffer¬ 
ent, and for the sake of peace and charity. But 
these false brethren did not proffer circumcision 
as a thing indifferent, but as necessary. Observe 

1) His charity, in circumcising Timothy at Lystra, 
in condescension to the scruples of weak brethren. 

2) His courage in refusing to circumcise Titus 
at Jerusalem, in submission to the requisitions of 
false brethren. He would be tender-hearted to 
the erring, but he would not make the least com¬ 
promise with error; and he would make no con¬ 
cession to any who would impose their errors on 
others as terms of communion.”—R.] 

4. The importance of Paul’s position. Paul em¬ 
phasizes so decidedly the fact that the senior Apos¬ 
tles gave him no new instruction, but recognized 
him as of equal authority, not out of pride, but in 
order to establish the truth of his preaching of 
the gospel, and the title by which he exercised 
the apostleship. lie does it in the same spirit as 
in chap. 1; he declares that he did not receive his 
gospel from man.—Paul is protesting, in fact, 
against the beginnings of a Papacy, which the 
“false brethren ” wished to erect by exaggerating 
the authority of the “ Pillar Apostles” (and prob¬ 
ably of Peter especially), as something to which 
a Paul must accommodate himself, as having no 
commission independently of it. “The authority 
of the pillars,” however, was only a pretext, the 
rallying word that they used ; their own authori¬ 
ty was what they sought.— Heubner. 

[The authority of the “ Mother Church” seems, 
from the drift of Paul’s narrative, to have been 
the rallying cry rather than the authority of 
Peter, since, in the sentence which establishes 
the acquiescence of the “pillars,” the name of 
James stands first. The argument gains force 
as a protest in this view (especially if James 
were not one of the Twelve). For the essence 
of Papacy is not the primacy of Peter, that was 
just such a pretext as the Galatians used, but 
the infallible authority of a Mother-Church. 
Therefore, the ground on which Paul stands is 
the basis for other protests than the famous one 
of the 16th century, since the insisting upon 
things indifferent as necessary is not confined to 
one Pope at Rome, but often issues from a body 
claiming like authority.— R.] 

5. Diversity of calling. Paul and Peter were en¬ 
gaged in the same one gospel, but to each the 
Lord had assigned a different mission; to the one, 
that to the Gentiles ; to the latter, that to the Jews. 


Clearly conscious of this, they divided the field of 
labor between them. This diversity of calling, 
resting upon diversity of gifts (Charisms), or per¬ 
haps diversity in the providential course of pre¬ 
vious life, etc., must be carefully considered in the 
kingdom of God, if anything is to be really ac¬ 
complished. One may stand fully and firmly 
upon the ground of evangelical faith, himself 
have living faith, and yet be by no means quali¬ 
fied for every task in the kingdom of God. In 
this respect also, the body of Christ has many 
members, having diverse offices, but cooperating 
for the same end. It is an organic whole, and 
hence such an organization as took place on a 
small scale among the Apostles is entirely admis¬ 
sible. It must, however, be natural, inwardly 
true, not artificial and merely external, else it 
were mechanical, not organic. 

IIOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL 

Ver. 1. From Starke: —A preacher must not 
shrink from toil and labor, when he finds oppor¬ 
tunity in his ministry to further the gospel, but 
neglecting his own convenience, should be ready 
to offer up all the powers of his body and spirit 
in the service of God.— Rieger: —A carefully 
chosen company; Barnabas, a Jew, one of the 
first fruits unto Christ, and Titus a born Gentile, 
not even circumcised, but both one in Christ.— 
j Starke :—It is an excellent thing when brethren 
are at one.—This is in the church of God a be¬ 
ginning of Synods, which are rightly retained. 

Ver. 2. Let us strive at least for this, that 
what we do in weighty matters, we may do 
by God’s governance and not after our own 
will. Conferences which are held concerning 
the affairs of the kingdom of God, by men who 
stand in one Spirit, have a great advantage, for 
thereby there comes to pass a communication of 
gifts between each other to the common use.— 
Hedinger: —To ask men for counsel, must have 
divine command, will and order, else it helps 
little in matters of faith, and it is hurtful for 
man to trust thereon.— Rieger: —Also as con¬ 
cerns repute with others, a man can receive 
nothing except it be given him from above. Paul 
with all that God had bestowed on him, and 
wrought through him, came into no such general 
repute. He had to endure continually increas¬ 
ing contradiction against himself. It must, 
however, have been for him a needful mantle of 
obscurity.— Starke :—As all hindrances, that 
can hinder the fruit of the Gospel must be dili¬ 
gently avoided, and removed out of the way, so 
also the undeserved suspicion of any. 

Paul does not therefore defiantly say, “I know 
that I preach the right Gospel, let others think 
of it what they will,” but he is concerned for a 
mutual understanding, for the convincing of 
others, in the interest of peace and of the cause 
which they serve in common.— [Calvin: —What 
then ? Does the word of God fall, when it is un¬ 
supported by the testimony of men ? No, but a 
powerful confirmation of faith is yielded, when 
all the teachers “speak the same thing and there 
are no divisions among them.” Were many as 
desirous as he to edify the Church, they would 
take more pains to be agreed among themselves.— 
Wordsworth :—Paul did all that was requisite 
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on his part to obviate that very result which, un¬ 
happily, manifested itself among the Galatians, 
viz.: the bringing of his doctrine into public colli¬ 
sion with that of the other Apostles. Also by 
the mention of the private conference, particu¬ 
larly with Peter, he prudently prepares the way 
for his description of the public dispute with 
Peter at Antioch. — R.] 

Ver. 3. Spener: — In things indifferent we 
may well, out of love, yield something of our 
liberty to the good of the weak. Rut where men 
would press these upon us as necessary to salva¬ 
tion, and our yielding would have the appear¬ 
ance of bringing the truth of the gospel into 
jeopardy, we should never yield. — Starke: —| 
It is wholly contrary to the nature of the gospel 
to lay on any one a constraint of conscience in 
things that concern our salvation, for the na¬ 
ture of the gospel is not to constrain, but to be¬ 
seech, to allure, and to convince. But the spi¬ 
rit of Antichrist binds and constrains the con¬ 
sciences to his ordinances and doctrines of men. 

Ver. 4. Even in the best state of the Christian 
church there are false brethren, who will be 
taken as right-minded Christians, and are not. 
Now these are much more dangerous than open 
enemies of the gospel. — Cramer: — The true 
behavior of false teachers. They come not in at 
the right door ; they are sneakers in, and hide 
themselves behind a false disguise.— IIedinger: — 
Legal disciplinarians, who look at the outward 
cannot endure that others should enjoy liberty, 
and yet in the Spirit do more than they. Dear 
Christian ! learn once for all, that outward task¬ 
work cannot make a living heir of God. The 
heart! the heart! The heart, from its inmost 
centre must love, fear, honor God, flee sin, and 
praise Him, who for t.hee has died and is risen 
again. — Starke : — The main aim of false teach¬ 
ers is only to take us prisoners to deprive us 
of our liberty in Christ, although they do not 
confess such an aim in words, but will have the 
appearance of wishing only to check carnal se¬ 
curity and liberty. 

Ver. 5. Berlenr. Bible: — The world and 
hypocrites count this for obstinacy. Is that 
then commendable? istheery with it. 1 thought 
now that Christians should yield, and Paul boasts 
himself of just the opposite! But we must get 
the true understanding of the matter from the 
words that follows: We would not give way there¬ 
to in subjection, so as to suffer ourselves to be 
placed under this order of things. Otherwise a 
Christian willingly gives way, as Paul also 
proved when he circumcised Timothy. But 
when they would have him do it as a matter of 
conscience he did it not. One may be zealous 
for true freedom, and yet for love’s sake bear 
with much. If it be not given out for a first 
step to salvation, love endures all; but faith will 
suffer no derogation of itself. — In our time many 
a one thinks on a sudden, that he will be as 
valorous as Paul, as Luther; but he must first 
have their spirit. For valor there needs a di¬ 
vine power. — Freedom and Truth must go to¬ 
gether, else freedom profits not. Truth is in¬ 
ward, freedom, what one maintains outwardly 
thereof. They are treasures of two kinds, but 
springing from the same root. And because I 
will not suffer men to plant anything false in my 


heart, I must guard myself without. — From 
Starke: — The law is something transient: it is 
the gospel that is permanent. The gospel too 
contains the kernel of all the Mosaic ceremonies, 
the shell only falls away. The shadow recedes 
when the sun rises. 

The liberty which is in Christ: 1. We may 
renounce it for love’s sake ; 2. we must not let 
ourselves be robbed of it — for the truth of the 
gospel’s sake. — The truth of the gospel is above 
all ; may be hazarded at no price. — If the truth 
of the gospel is at stake, the combat may not 
be shunned. — [Our freedom, 1. negatively, from 
the bondage of the law, 2. positively, in Christ 
Jesus ; hence Christian liberty no license. — False 
brethren the most dangerous enemies to liberty. 
Weak brethren disturb yet strengthen it; false 
brethren seek to undermine and destroy it. Be¬ 
cause “out of Christ,” yet in His camp, they 
spy out and would betray what we have in Him, 
our liberty. — What a contrast! the false brethren 
creeping in to rob others of truth and liberty; 
Paul our faithful, fearless, yet humble and holy 
champion for the truth which makes us free 
(Jno. viii. 32). — R.] 

Ver. G. Wurt. Summ. : — This is Paul’s mean¬ 
ing: God looks not on the outward person and 
standing of a man, so that he should prefer a 
learned one to an unlearned, a rich man to a 
poor, a powerful man to a weak, but abides by 
the rule of Ilis word, namely: “In every nation 
he that feareth Him, and worketh righteousness, 
is accepted of Him.” In which thing we then 
should all follow God, and neither for the sake 
of a person or of any earthly thing, should we 
retire from the right or from the rule of God’s 
word, but should abide steadfastly by it, even 
though an emperor, a king or a governor should 
command otherwise, or though it should cost 
life or limb. — Starke: — In matters of faith, the 
authority of persons and outward preeminence 
has no weight, but only the truth of doctrine, 
which is Christ’s and from Christ. — [Sciiaef:— 
Paul means no disrespect to liis colleagues, but 
even their advantages, he represents as having 
no weight where the truth of the gospel was 
concerned. His high sense of independence far 
from being identical with pride, rested in his hu¬ 
mility ; it was but the complement to the feeling 
of his absolute dependence upon God. 

“God no respecter of persons.” The Gala¬ 
tians were; why else this constant reference to 
those “of repute?” There is no slight intended 
to those of repute, but a rebuke to those who 
in their Christian opinion lean not on God, but 
on men, men of position, reputation. How many 
neither false brethren, nor so far gone in error 
as the bewitched Galatians pin their faith on the 
doKovvreq. — R.] 

Ver. 7. Starke: — The gospel is a Divine de¬ 
posit and treasure, which is not given to any one 
for his own, but is only entrusted, so that we 
must deal with it as pleases Him who has given 
us such a trust. — Spener: — God has made wdse 
distribution among His servants; though He 
calls them in common to all spiritual functions, 
and none of them is quite free from some; yet 
He appoints to each in particular his certain 
part, where and in which lie shall serve Him, 
and for that He fits him out with the needful 
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gifts. Therefore, special blessing attends their 
labor, when they are where the Lord has set 
them. 

[The gospel treasure, the chosen vessels to 
which it was entrusted. The adaptation for the 
field of labor is the gift and trust of God’s grace. 
The preparation of the field, God’s providential 
work. The assignment of the field, God’s act, 
to which the Church but consents, as in the first 
and weightiest case.—11.] 

Ver. 8. Spener: —All gifts, all power in in¬ 
struction and success of labor, come from God, 
who must be effectual with us and in us, if we 
are to accomplish anything. 1 Cor. iii. 6; 2 
Cor. iii. 6. Therefore, to Him belongs all the 
praise and thanks.— Cramer: —The holy minis¬ 
try is not. a mere babbling, but a mighty instru¬ 
ment, wherewith God breaks hearts to pieces, as 
with a hammer, and also a two-edged sword, and 
a sharp knife, wherewith lie cuts out the stony 
heart. 

Ver. 0. Starke :—We are bound, not only to 
recognize the grace which God has given to us, 
and rightly to use the same, but also to recog¬ 
nize that which others have received, and to be 
helpful that this also may be turned to use. 

[“James, and Cephas, and John.” From Words¬ 
worth: — He mentions these by name, because 
what he says was honorable to them. When he 
has anything less creditable to record, he spares 
the names of individuals even of the false 
brethren. He mentions Peter below, for which, 
doubtless, there was a necessity. It was provi¬ 
dential, too, since some who claim to be the suc¬ 
cessors of St. Peter profess to be above error 
and bcyon l rebuke.—R ] 

Spener:— Although the teachers of the gospel, 
in respect of their office, are alike, yet there is a 
distinction between them in respect to gifts; and 
it is not amiss that, according to such distinction, 
they should be used for weightier and greater, 
or for lesser functions, and accordingly should 
be hal in greater or less reputation. [Cal¬ 
vin: —Even in the Church of God, he who 
enjoys a larger measure of graee ought, on 
that account, to receive higher honor. But, in 
all cases, let the rule be followed: “ He that is 
greatest among you shall be your servant.”—R.] 
— “They gave the right hands of fellowship.” AN- 
acker, Bibelstunden: —What a moment must that 
have been! What a blessed working of the Holy 
Ghost! What a victory for the good cause of 
Paul, or rather for the cause of Christ’s Gospel 
itself! 

We here see the distinction between true and 
false union in matters of faith ; it would have 
been false union, if Paul had yielded; that is, 
had abandoned the sound evangelical ground 
upon which he stood, and the three senior Apos¬ 
tles had then first recognized him; it was true 
union when Paul, with decision, maintained the 
evangelical truth, and the three yet joined fel¬ 
lowship with him, because they were persuaded 
of the truth, of the divine origin, of his preach¬ 
ing.— Vccord in matters of faith: 1. Possible 
and permitted only where evangelical truth is 
maintained, and, therefore, Paul’s firmness is 
not to be censured; 2. but this maintained, it is 
not only beautiful, but a duty ; a) in the interest 
of the fulfilment of the commandment of love ; b) 


in the interest of the advancement of the cause 
of God’s kingdom. — The willingness of the Apos¬ 
tles to recognize Paul, an example for us; 1. 
they examined Paul’s doctrine first; but 2. so 
soon as they had persuaded themselves of his 
Divine mission, they entered into fellowship 
with him, giving up their particular opinions 
and scruples. — The one apostolic church, built: 
1. not upon the authority of one or another 
Apostle, but 2. upon the agreement of the same, 
or rather upon the One Gospel. — The gospel of 
righteousness through faith in Christ Jesus, the 
touchstone of true and false Apostles ; the former 
unite in this, in spite of all other differences; 
the latter not, because they are concerned for 
themselves, and not for Christ. — Axacker, Bi¬ 
belstunden: — Did they not then immediately sepa¬ 
rate themselves again? O, no; they were and 
remained one in the Lord, but each knew the 
field into which especially the Lord had sent him, 
each joyfully accepted his part, and joyfully and 
humbly left to the other what belonged to him. 
So should it be among Christians ! 

Ver. 10. Cramer: —It is a part of the holy 
ministry to have an eye to the poor and to the 
distribution of alms.— Anacker, Bibelstunden: 
— With respect to the poor no division should 
occur; but in all the various spheres and callings 
which separate men, mainly in place and station, 
let compassionate love be a continual outward 
proof that we are one in the inner ground of 
faith. On the other hand, such fellowship of 
love in fruitful measure is only possible where 
there is a consciousness of the fellowship of 
faith. — F. Muller: — Such love, we rejoice to 
believe, will again awake in our days; the hearts 
of Christians have become warm and intent on 
remembering the need of their brethren, whether 
it be in showing love to the distant heathen, or 
to those who, though in the midst of Christendom, 
yet live no better than heathen, or to oppressed 
brethren in the faith, who, surrounded by a 
hostile communion, lack the most necessary 
means for the maintenance of their church life. 
But such love is still far from prevailing fully 
among us. 

[Luther: — True religion is ever in need. 
Wherefore a true and faithful pastor must have 
a care of the poor also.— Buukitt : — The faithful 
ministers of Christ ought, upon first and fit oc¬ 
casions, to excite and stir up their people to 
duties of charity, as well as piety; to costly and 
expensive duties, as well as those that are easy 
and less burdensome ; these being no less profit¬ 
able to the Church, and much more evidential of 
a real work of grace upon the heart. — Words¬ 
worth : — Paul here shows 1. His fraternal co¬ 
operation with the other Apostles; 2. His love 
for the Jewish Christians ; 3. That his non-com¬ 
pliance with the requirements of the false brethren 
was from no lack of charity to them, He became 
a suitor to the Gentiles for alms to the Jews, and 
at length a victim to the rancor of the Jews, 
when he was engaged at Jerusalem in the act of 
promoting this very thing.—11.] 

[Unity in beneficence: 1. a fruit of the Spirit 
in the early Church ; 2. a hopeful sign in the 
Church of the present day.—Paul forward in this 
work of beneficence ; first in time, first in effort.— 
He continued to be forward. Just after writing 
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this Epistle, he made a tour, gathering the alms 
of the Greek churches for the saints at Jerusalem, 
whence came the impugners of his office and 
doctrine. Christian beneficence, like God’s, 


overlooks unworthiness and ingratitude. “The 
false brethren ” would be “forward ” at the dis¬ 
tribution of alms to the “ saints,” yet Paul’s for¬ 
wardness was not affected by this.—R.J 


8. On one occasion (in Antioch) he therefore asserted, and, with the independence of an Apostle, 
dared assert, even in opposition to a Peter, the principles of his Gentile Christian preaching. 


(Chap. ii. 11-21.) 

11 But when Peter was come [Cephas 1 came] to Antioch, I withstood him to the face, 

12 because he was to be blamed [was condemned] 2 . For before that [omit that] certain 
[certain person*] came from James, he did eat [was eating together] 3 with the Gen¬ 
tiles : but when they were come [came] 4 he withdrew and separated himself, fearing 

13 them which were [omit which were] 5 of the circumcision. And the other Jews 6 dis¬ 
sembled likewise with him; insomuch that Barnabas also [</We xat, so that even 

14 Barnabas] w r as carried away with [by] their dissimulation. But when I saw -that 
they walked not uprightly according to the truth of the gospel, I said unto Peter [Ce¬ 
phas] before them [omit them] all, If thou, being a Jew, livest after the manner of 
Gentiles, and not as do the Jews, 7 why compellest thou [how 8 * is it that thou art 

15 compelling] the Gentiles to live as-do the Jews? We who are [«e are~f Jews by 
1*6 nature, and not sinners of the Gentiles, Knowing [yet 10 knowing] that a man is 

not justified by the works of the law, but [lav pij, except or but only] by the faith of 
Jesus Christ, 11 even we [we too] have [omit have] 12 believed in Jesus Christ [Christ 
Jesus], 13 that we might be justified by the faith of Christ, and not by the works of the 

17 law: for 14 by the works of the law shall no flesh be justified. But if, while we seek 
to be justified by [in] Christ, we ourselves also are found sinners, is therefore Christ 

18 the minister of sin ? God forbid [or Far from it]. For if I build again the things 

19 [very things] 15 which I destroyed, I make [prove] 16 myself a transgressor. For I 

20 through the law am dead [died] to the law, that I might live unto God. I am 
[or have been] crucified with Christ: nevertheless I live; [omit;] yet not I, [it is, 
however, no longer I that live] 17 but Christ liveth in me: and [yea] the life which 
I now live in the flesh I live by [in] the faith of the Son of Qod, 18 who loved me, 

21 and gave himself for me. I do not frustrate the grace of God: for if righteousness 
come by the law, then Christ is dead [died] in vain [without cause] 19 . 

i Ver. 11. — Ilcre also the preponderance of authority is in favor of Ki? a?. [As also in ver. 14. The simple past 

“ came” is the best rendering of the aorist % A 6 e v. — R.] 

1 Ver. 11 .—[ KaTfyvuianevos 1)V, “ was condemned.” The E. V., follows the Vulgate: reprehensibilis. which is in¬ 
correct. Some adopting a slightly different exegesis, render 1 * had been condemned,” but this is not so literal. SeeExEO. 
Notes. Sc hmoller renders a v e a t t) v : entgegentrat, “ opposed,” but “ withsb od ” does not seem too strong.—R.] 

8 Ver.12. — [The imperfect awjj<70iev expresses the Idea of ‘‘habitual eatingin company with.” So too the other verbs, 
v it i a t t Wev and d^Mapifei* ; 41 he began to withdraw himself.” tic. ; but to express this fully would require a periphra¬ 
sis in English. “ llimself” is the object of both these verbs. — R.] 

« Ver. 12.— HA0«e instead of A o v, probably an old mistake, from ver. 11, is found In K- B. [The latter reading is 
adopted by modern editors on good MSS. authority. — R.] 

6 Ver. 12.—[“ Which were ” should be italicised if retained. — R ] 

* Ver. 13.— X- adds ndvrt<s. [No other authority; X s disapproves. — R.] 

T Ver. 14.—“ Kai ov k 'loviauai? is wanting in Clar., Germ, [two very ancient Latin versions. — R.], Ambrosi. 
aster. Sednlius. Agapetes : but the authorities are much too weak to permit ns, with Sender and Schott, to take the words 
as a gloss.” Meyer. There is some doubt respecting the proper order; X-A. B. C. F. G., Lachinann. Meyer, Ellieott, 
Alford (in later cd.), Lightfoot read : k ai o v k Iov6a<*tos f p ?, while D. E. K. L., most cursives, Rec., Tischendorf, 
Scholx, Wordsworth have *. oil* ’lovi. The former seems best sustained. The want of two adverbs equivalent to 
iOv tKin and ’loviautu? makes it impossible to render literally in English, but the E. V. gives the correct 
sense.—R.] 

* Ver. 14.—n m ?. not ri. is the correct rending. So Lachmann, X. [A. B. C. D. F., most cursives, Meyer and the ma¬ 
jority of modern editors. Rec. (followed by E. V.) and Tischendorf have re. — R.] 

8 Ver. 15. — [The insertion of “ who art ” in the E. V. has made this passage very obscure. ‘‘We ” might be taken as 

the subject of “ believed'* (ver. 16), and all between as explanatory, but if “are” be supplied, the meaning Is sufficiently 

clear. Ellieott adds “ truly.”—R.] 
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10 Yer. 16.—“A e Is wanting in Elz, but against the weight of authority The omission was occasioned by taking 
«t 86r< ? as a definition of what precedes [i. e., “ sinners of the Gentiles”—ft.], with which construction 6e would not 
agree. The omission was furthered by supposing a uew sentence to begin with «t$oTes.” Meyer, [ltetainiug &*, the 
pointing of the K. V. is correct: “ We are Jews,” etc., “yet (6« slightly adversative) knowing,” etc.— R.) 

u Yer. 16.—[Tischendorl omits XpicrroO, but apparently on insufficient authority. The omission probably arose 
from an attempt to avoid the frequent repetition of XpurTos, which occurs three times in this verse. Some read Xp. 
’lijaou. —ft.] 

H Ver. 16.—[*E it i <tt e v a a. p « v, “ believed,” better than “ have believed.” - ft.] 

1 3 Yer. 16.—[Here the order X pi. a to v ’1 t} <rov v is better supported.—R.] 

14 Ver. 16.—[ftec., C. E. K. L., Ellicott, Wordsworth read fiiort, which was probably imported from Rom. lii.20; on 
Is supported by {$. A. 11. F. U., Lachmann, Tischendorf, Meyer, Alford, Lightfoot.—The order of Kec., ov 6i«. ipy. is not 
well sustained.—ft.] 

16 Ver. 18.—[Literally : “if what things I destroyed, these I build again.”—R.] 

is Ver. 18.—AVI' icr t a. v w is udopted by modern editors on uncial authority ; avpiarripi of ftec. is probably a gram¬ 
matical gloss.—R.] 

IT Ver. 20.—[The pointing of the E. Walters the meaning, and weakens the force of this passage, by making two 
clauses where there is re illy but one. As, however, 6e occurs three times in quick succession, and with a variation in 
its force, elegance demands this translation: “ It is, however (8«J, no longer I that live, but (Si) Christ liveth in me, yea, 
(8« resumptive) the life,” etc. —It.] 

18 Ver. 20.—Lachmann has rod Otov xal Xpiarov, following B. D. F. G. “ It is highly probable that this reading ori* 
ginated in the transcriber’s passiug immediately over from the first to the second r o 0, so that ouly too Otov was written; 
as what followed was incongruous, /cal Xpiarov was inserted. Meyer. 

i* Ver. 21.—[A p e a v may be more properly rendered: “Without cause.” Tittmann, sine justa causa, not frustra, 
sine ejectu. So Meyer, Ellicott, Lightfoot.—ft.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

Ver. 11. I withstood him to the face, 

etc. —“ To the fuce”=not behind his back, in his 
absence. [It does not mean “publicly,” that is 
asserted below (ver. 4). Some of ihe fathers, 
“ to salve the authority of Peter” introduced the 
gloss Kara oxvpu, “ in appearance,” because he 
had been condemned by others. This view is 
opposed nobly by Auoustine. See Alford and 
Wordsworth, in loco.— R.] 

Because he was or had been con¬ 
demned: the reason why Paul opposed him. 
It was not therefore any attack on the part of 
Peter himself, that occasioned Paul’s taking a 
stand against him. ’A vegtijv, therefore not=I 
withstood him, but=I took a stand against him. 
[Yet Peter’s conduct was an attack on gospel 
liberty; and Paul “opposed” sufficiently to 
“withstand” him.—R.]—-The reason was, the 
indignant feeling of the Christians of Antioch, 
the unfavorable judgment passed upon him by 
them. Moreover, the scandal which he had 
given, was notorious, and Paul was obliged to 
do what he did. Rut he certainly did not do it out 
of personal irritation or from arrogance or ma¬ 
lice ; his own words prevent such a charge. For 
himself he did it unwillingly, would have avoided 
rebuking Peter “before them all.” But a defi¬ 
nite reason, viz., regard for the brethren, the 
Gentile Christian church, impelled him to it. And 
in this there was also a command, so that even 
regard for Peter on the other hand, was no 
ground for holding back. [It must be remarked 
that the Greek only states indefinitely that Peter 
44 was condemned,” by whom is a matter to be 
inferred. Various answers are given : by God, 
by his own previous conduct, by Paul himself 
(Alford), by the church at Antioch. The last 
is most probably meant, else the rebuke would 
not have been public. It is not necessary to 
suppose that only the scandal at Antioch drove 
Paul to this course, for the conduct of Peter was 
in itself reprehensible . “Had been condemned” 
must be preferred, if it be referred to a definite 
condemnation on the part of the Gentile Chris¬ 
tians at Antioch.—R.] 

Ver. 12. For before certain persons came 
from James, he was eating together with 
the Gentiles, i. e., with the Gentile Christians. 


He designates them according to their nationa¬ 
lity, because it is on this that the matter turns. 
Peter therefore neglected the limitations of the 
Levitical law of meats. This is the simple sense 
of this remark. “A Jew could not without Le¬ 
vitical defilement eat with Gentiles” (even if 
these adhered to the decrees of the apostolic 
council). “ Peter, however, had through Di¬ 
vine revelation (Acts x.) been taught the unte¬ 
nableness of this isolation within the sphere of 
Christianity.” This Jewish law of meats he dis¬ 
regarded, that is he lived edviKcx; nal ovk 'lovdautioc, 
at all events here in Antioch.—“Before certain 
persons came from James.” “From James” is 
not to be connected with “ certain persons” as 
if=“ certain adherents of James” (for “James 
would then be marked out as the head of a 
party, something which it would be neither ne¬ 
cessary nor wise to do here”), but with “came,” 
either generally=“from James,” that is, from his 
circle of helpers, or=“sentby James.” But at all 
events they were such as held like sentiments 
with James, i. e., Jewish Christians, who them¬ 
selves still adhered strictly to the Mosaic law, 
lived ’lovda'iKuc nai ovk edviKuc, and who because, 
they felt obliged thereto as born Jews, regarded 
this ’I ovSaiKibc Cyv as necessary for all born Jews, 
and accordingly for all Jewish Christians, but 
by no means demanded any such thing as the 
iovdai&iv of the Gentile Christians in Antioch, 
as Wikseler, perverting the state of facts main¬ 
tains. They stood, therefore, upon the platform 
of James. “ Certain persons” is not tlierefore= 
such as without ground, appealed to the authority 
of James; neither were they of the “false breth¬ 
ren” (ver. 4), who occupied a very different posi¬ 
tion from James. What views they had respecting 
the Gentile Christians, is not stated, for these were 
not at all in question ; it is therefore natural to 
assume, that their views were those of James, and 
that the latter, when he sent these people, still 
thought as he did not long before, at the council 
(ver. 9; Acts xv.). [Schaff: —“It would seem 
from this passage that, soon after the council, 
James sent some esteemed brethren of his con¬ 
gregation to Anlioch not for the purpose of im¬ 
posing the yoke of ceremonialism upon Gentile 
Christians—for this would have been inconsistent 
with his speech—but for the purpose of remind¬ 
ing the Jewish Christians of their duty and re¬ 
commending them to continue the observance of 
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the divinely appointed and time-honored cus¬ 
toms of their fathers, which were by no means 
overthrown by the compromise measure adopted 
at the council. It is unnecessary therefore to 
charge him with inconsistency. All we can say 
is that he stopped half-w ay and never ventured 
so far as Paul, or even as Peter, who broke 
through the ceremonial restrictions of their na¬ 
tive religion. Confining his labors to Jerusalem 
and the Jews, James regarded it as his mission 
to adhere as closely as possible to the old dispen¬ 
sation, in the hope of bringing over the nation as 
a whole to the Christian faith.”*— R.] But with 
Peter, as a Jewish Christian and an Apostle to 
the Jewish Christians, they found fault, un¬ 
doubtedly on account of his eating with the Gen¬ 
tiles, that is, with his neglect of the Mosaic law 
of meats, his edvactig Yet it is by no means 

expressly said that they reproached him with it, 
for “fearing them of the circumcision,” may 
merely mean, that he feared possible reproaches, 
such as those, Acts xi. 3. But as he then justi¬ 
fied himself in this, and the justification was ac¬ 
cepted (Acts xi. 18), there is the more reason to 
doubt whether the Jewish Christians, who came 
from James, really made reproaches against Pe¬ 
ter, or even whether they would have done it, 
and whether it was nothin empty fear on Peter's 
part, which was blamed the more on this ac¬ 
count, as a causeless denying of the convictions 
which he then successfully vindicated, a retreat 
out of weakness, from the position he had then 
joyfully assumed and justified, supported as he 
•was by the experience through which God had 
led him. Peter must of course have feared pos¬ 
sible reproaches to this effect: that although his 
conduct at that time respecting Cornelius had 
afterwards been approved, it would be a differ¬ 
ent thing for him now, in the presence of Jew¬ 
ish Christians, to live tOviKcig, and moreover that, 
in the absence of so definite an occasion as 
then, he would now be regarded as one also 
standing outside [?'. e. with the Gentile Chris¬ 
tians. — R.], his authority with the Jewish Chris¬ 
tians might be diminished, etc. But even if such 
reproaches were really made to him, these per¬ 
sons nevertheless are not to be regarded as agree¬ 
ing with the “ false brethren” and standing 
upon an entirely different platform from James 
himself, for neither Acts xi. 18, nor Acts xv. is 
to be regarded as unhistorical. Out of fear, 
therefore, he withdrew and separated him¬ 
self. —The imperfects are adumbrative, cause 
the events to go on, as it were, before the eyes 
of the reader. — Meyer. — lie ate no more with 
the Gentile Christians, and as appears to be 
intimated, discontinued this without giving any 
explanation : he again attached himself to the 
Jewish Christians, that is, he behaved himself 
all at once as if the Jewish law of meats were 
still sacred in his view, inasmuch as he began 
again to observe it. He did not therefore give 
up his freer convictions, his practice alone lost 

* [tVhrn we consider this position of Janies, and look at 
the Epistle which bears his name, we are led, not to doubt 
ils inspiration ami place in the canon, but rather to believe 
that it must be inspired, else it would have differed more 
from the writings of Paul, and that its place in the canon 
is a proof ol the wisdom of tiod, who made 11 is Word com¬ 
plete, by making it many-sided, and yet never contra¬ 
dictory.—R.J 


its freedom, and stood therefore in contradiction 
with his convictions. In the act itself there was 
nothing different from that indulgent regard to 
the prejudices of those still weak, which Paul 
himself so often urges as a duty. But the mo~ 
tive of Peter’s conduct in this case was not 
anxiety to avoid a possible scandal to the faith— 
this was not to be feared here—but the fear of 
men, fear of reproaches, and most likely also 
of losing consequence and authority. [It must be 
noted that such a withdrawal was a withdrawal 
from the very frequent agapae and the frequent 
Lord’s Supper. Though the decree of the Apos¬ 
tolic council did not command or forbid the com¬ 
mon participation of Jewish and Gentile Chris¬ 
tians in these services, yet Peter had thus com¬ 
muned with the Gentile Christians; be ceased 
to do so, and of course made great scandal. 
While not violating the letter of the decree, he 
yet treated these brethren as unclean.— R.] 

Ver. 13. Paul therefore fastens on the conduct 
of Peter (and of the other Jewish Christians who 
did likewise) the sharp censure of the term 
i'Toicptcig, dissimulation, and he is the more 
severe, because along with the consideration for 
the Jewish Christians, begotten of fear, there 
was a non-consideration for the Gentile Chris¬ 
tians: and thus they were both scandalized and 
perplexed, since by the change of conduct in 
Peter they were tempted to the thought that the 
Mosaic law must after all be binding. It is of 
course entirely incorrect to find the “dissimu¬ 
lation” in the former association with the Gentile 
Christians, as if this had been a momentary un¬ 
faithfulness towards actual Judaistic convictions. 

[Even Barnabas. —“My co-laborer in the 
work of heathen missions and fellow-champion of 
the liberty of the Gentile brethren.” Sciiaff.— 
Lightfoot : “ It is not impossible that this in¬ 

cident, by producing a temporary feeling of dis¬ 
trust, may have prepared the way for the dissen¬ 
sion between Paul and Barnabas, which shortly 
afterwards led to their separation (Acts xv. 39). 
From this time forward they never again appear 
associated together. Yet whenever St. Paul 
mentions Barnabas, his words imply sympathy 
and respect. This feeling underlies the language 
of his comp'laint here, ‘even Barnabas.’” Comp. 
1 Cor. ix. G, and also the mention of Mark, Col. 
iv. 10.—R.] 

[The conduct of Peter must be judged by the 
facts here stated, not by a desire to advocate or 
deny the primacy claimed for him. The occur¬ 
rence is indeed characteristic of that Peter whom 
the Gospels describe; “ first to confess Christ, 
first to deny Him ; first to recognize and defend 
the rights of the Gentiles, first to disown them 
practically. Ilis strength and weakness, bold¬ 
ness and timidity are the two opposite manifes¬ 
tations of the same warm, impulsive and impres¬ 
sible temper” (Sciiaff). The fault was one of 
1 practice, not of doctrine. The receiving of the 
| rebuke is a sign of Peter’s genuine piety. 
Whether he went out again and wept bitterly 
we know not. But there was no “sharp con¬ 
tention,” and Peter’s love for Paul remained. 
On the early discussions respecting this oc¬ 
currence see Lightfoot, p. 127, sq., showing how 
much the church is indebted to Augustine for a 
I correct view ofit. Comp. Doctrinal Notes. — R.J 
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Ver. 14. But when I saw that they view respecting the law, they did not at first 
walked not uprightly, etc .—We are to supply know; and, therefore, they might easily, even if 
from ver. 11 : “And at the same time heard the no one attempted directly to impose the law upon 


Gentile Christians expressing themselves in con¬ 
demnation of it.” [The necessity of supplying 
this makes it the more doubtful, whether the 
reference there is to the “condemnation” on 
the part of the Gentile Christians.—II.] Ilpof 
rijv aXtjtieiav tov eiayyiov hardly = “ac- 
cording to,” which would be /card, but “in the 
direction of,” = in order to preserve uprightly 
and further the truth of the gospel. 

The sense, therefore, is the same as in ver. 5. 


them, feel constrained to regard it as something 
necessary, and also to guide themselves in prac¬ 
tice according to it — at least, in this one point 
respecting meats. There was at all events the 
danger that such a moral compulsion might be 
exercised; and when once a single point was 
regarded as necessary, matters might go farther. 
— Against Wieseler’s explanation: “You so 
act that the Gentiles also must live as Jews, if 
they wish any longer to eat with you” (which 


This agrees with the context, for Paul, in the I is connected with his erroneous view respecting 
conduct of Peter and the other Jewish Christians, the journey of the Apostle narrated ii. 1 sq.), 
beheld an infringement of the “truth of the let it be here remarked only: Had Peter, by 
gospel,” especially of the principle of Christian his conduct, only imposed on the Gentile Chris- 
freedom founded in the gospel, on account of its tians of Antioch the necessity of again observing 
effect on the Gentile Christians: “How is it the decrees of the apostolic council, in order to 
that thou art compelling the Gentiles to live as be able to cat with the Jewish Christians, and 
do the Jews?” (Meyer). — [The force of tt pdf had Paul himself so regarded it, Peter would cer- 


is open to discussion, especially as the word 
opOoTrodeiv is not only <z7raf 7i.ey6p.evov, but 
very rare. Ligiitfoot says it denotes here “not 
the goal to be attained, but the line of direction 


tainly not have received this public rebuke from 
Paul. Peter’s conduct, his yielding from fear, 
would indeed have been censurable, yet the con¬ 
sequences of this for others could only have given 


to be observed. See Winer, p. 424.” And occasion for a public rebuke, provided they en- 
Ellicott in reply to Meyer, who claims that dangered the life of faith ; but on Wieselers sup- 
Kara would have been used to express the idea position this could not have resulted.—’Iot/Jat- 
of rule or measure, observes that the instances Ce/v is, without doubt, different from 'lovda'i- 
he quotes are all after irepinareiv. If the line of kw? Zyv, and is not merely another expression 
direction be the meaning, the E. V. is correct, for this, but it is with design that ’lord. &jv is 
and the implication is that Peter did not deviate not repeated. With Peter, at that time, 


from the “truth of the gospel,” but from the 
line of conduct which the truth of the gospel 
marked out, hence the verb retains a semi-local 
meaning, “walk straight.” — II.] 


lapse into ’lord. £yv took place—at least 
practice, and through it a misleading of the 
Gentile Christians into iovfial&tv was to be 
feared. Tordai/twf tyv was in the Jewish Chris- 


Before all, “ very probably = in an assembly ! tian something in itself quite irreprchensible, 
of the Church, although not convened inimcdi- was only a maintenance of national usage; in 
ately for this purpose” (Meyer) —before Jew-1 the Gentile Christian a Toi’d. Cf/r became a iovtiai- 


ish and Gentile Christians.— If thou, being a 
Jew, livest after the manner of Gentiles : 
means the accustomed practice of Peter, from 
which he only then receded.— How is it that 
thou art compelling the Gentiles to live 
as do the Jews? —Paul shows him the self¬ 
contradictoriness of his behavior, by a kind of 
ironical address. “Thou thyself a Jew, livest 
as a Gentile—and how comes it, then, that thou 
constrainest Gentiles to live Jewishly? Is not 
that an utter contradiction ?” It is true Peter 
does not constrain the Gentiles directly ; it is a 
turn which- sharpens the censure; in reality, it 
was only an indirect constraining through the 
authority of the example of Peter. The opinion 
is, therefore, quite unfounded, which supposes 
that the messengers of James had preached the 
principle of the necessity of the observance of the 
law—even for Gentile Christians—and that 
Peter had at least tacitly supported this princi¬ 
ple. Thereby they would have directly oppugned 
the view of James himself (Acts xv.), and Peter 
would have oppugned his own. Ilis “dissimu¬ 
lation” at this time by no means authorizes the 
assumption that he had changed his view as to 
the indispensableness or dispensablenesa of the 
law itself.—But at all events the Gentile Chris¬ 
tians in Antioch looked upon Peter as one who, 
previously not observing the Jewish law, all at 
once began to observe it. That it was mere 
“ dissimulation,” and not an actual change of 


Ce iv, that is, a Judaizing, being a Judaizer. 
[Hence, when Peter, who had been living 1<)vik(j^ % 
occupying the position of the Gentile Christians, 
began again to live ’IovJa/'/vtjf his action was con¬ 
structively iovdai£etv, and a moral compulsion 
put upon his late associates, the Gentile Chris¬ 
tians, to do the same. — R.] The distinction is 
difficult to render in a translation; it is some¬ 
thing like, “to live Jewishly,” — “to be Jew¬ 
ish.” 

Vers. 15-21. That this is a continuation of the 
address to Peter, is self-evident to every unpre¬ 
judiced reader, and the assumption that an ad¬ 
dress to the Galatians suddenly conics in here 
is so utterly at variance with the context that it 
is unnecessary to refute it. To mention no 
other reasons against it, let. any one read the 
historical narrative, extending from as far back 
as chap. i. 13, up to this point, and imagine 
now, all at once, without any transition, an ad¬ 
dress to the Galatians, beginning, “We are, by 
nature, ‘ Jews .’” This view, it is true, has 
found again decided advocates in Wieseler, 
Yon Hofmann. True, on our view also, tho 
exposition is somewhat difficult, but it commends 
itself too distinctly to allow us to hesitate on 
account of the difficulties of the interpretation. 
And has not this difficulty, in part, its ground in 
this, that Paul only cites words, spoken on 
another occasion, and perhaps somewhat con¬ 
densed also.—At all events the words are not to 
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be regarded as merely addressed to Peter per¬ 
sonally. Paul passes over into a more general 
exposition, for the instruction of the Gentile and 
Jewish Christians that were then present. “He 
makes out of the transaction, which then arose 
respecting the eating or not eating with the Gen¬ 
tiles, a locum communem (an article of doctrine), 
♦ hich extends much further than the transaction 
itself. lie speaks of the works of the law gene¬ 
rally.” — Koos. Paul cites with such detail his 
words then uttered for this very reason, that the 
substance of what he then said corresponds so 
well with the purpose of his letter, suits the case 
of the Galatians so precisely. Of course it can¬ 
not be nffirmed that Paul cites the words that he 
then used, with literal exactness ; his expres¬ 
sions may have been modified to a nearer corres¬ 
pondence with the particular purpose for which 
he here adduces them, although there is no¬ 
where in the expressions themselves any neces¬ 
sity for such an opinion. 

Ver. 15. We are by nature Jews, etc.— 
Vers. 15-17 give the ground of the censure in 
ver. 14: We, as Jew's, have the law, which, of 
itself, exalts us above the Gentiles, who, as 
“ without law,” are to be regarded as “sinners;” 
yet we have surrendered the preeminence which 
we had, and emancipated ourselves from the law 
in the knowledge that a man is not justified by it, 
but by faith in Christ,— how then can one of us 
wish to bring the Gentiles under the law r , over 
whom it was never in force?— would be the very 
obvious conclusion, which Paul, at all events, 
compels the hearer to draw but he himself 
makes the more general, but more pointed one: 
How then can any one of us press the observ¬ 
ance of the law again, as though otherwise we 
fell into the category of Gentiles of sinners? 
One who does this makes Christ thereby a minis¬ 
ter of sin—that is, he declares, by this reestab¬ 
lishment of the law, that faith in Christ itself, as 
it involves the giving up of the law 7 , brings men 
into the category of sinners (ver. 17) — Not 
sinners of the Gentiles. — Spoken from the 
national and theocratic point of view, on which 
Paul expressly places himself by the emphasizing 
of their Jewish descent. From that point of 
view, the Gentiles, as avopoi, in contrast with 
the Jews, who are. evvo/uoi, are, in themselves, 
afiaprciAoi k(it ’ k!;oxyVj although it is, of course, 
certain that Paul, in another sense, enforces the 
truth that there is also an kv vdpuapapT., Rom. ii. 
12; and that, in a deeper sense, they also, as 
Jews (with the law), were dpapruXoi, is an es¬ 
sential thought of the following context, inas¬ 
much as they found justification only through 
faith in Christ. 

Ver. 16. Yet knowing that. — It is sim¬ 
plest to take elidreq 6k, “knowing that,” 
etc., as the protasis, so that the apodosis begins 
with K«i “we also,” and to supply kapkv 

in ver. 15. The objection of Mever, that the 
statement of how Paul and Peter had come to 
the faith, wmuld not be historically accurate, in¬ 
asmuch as the conversion of neither had come 
to pass in the discursive way implied in el 6 6 te$ 
. . . kirior., is whimsical. The foundation of 
their faith in Christ was the knowledge, or at 
least the feeling, that in this faith alone “jus¬ 
tification ” was found. Only in the measure in 


w’hich they acquired this conviction, did tlreir 
faith in Christ become a full, ripe faith.— A man 
is not justified, etc. — As Paul here is merely 
citing words spoken on another occasion, the 
doctrine of the justification of man not by works 
of the law, but by faith in Jesus Christ appears 
here only as a doctrinal principle of the general 
Pauline theology. It is uttered in a very defi¬ 
nite manner, is almost dogmatically formulated, 
yet strictly speaking it is not demonstrated, but 
presupposed as familiar. (Chap. iii. contains 
not so much an elucidation of the nature of jus¬ 
tification as a demonstration that it results from 
“faith,” not from “the law,” instructive as this 
demonstration doubtless is for the apprehension 
of its nature.) Hence the philological investi¬ 
gation of the word 6 ma tovv belongs rather to 
the exposition of the Epistle to the Romans. On 
the doctrinal conception of justification, see Doc¬ 
trinal Notes below. 

Looking at the present context alone, we should 
be disposed to refer the expression, works of 
the law to merely ceremonial requirements of 
the law ; but by thus doing we should miss en¬ 
tirely the Apostle’s meaning. The meaning of 
the phrase “not justified by the works of the 
law” is not to be gathered from the immediate 
context merely ; it is, as intimated above, a pro¬ 
position, elsewhere set forth in detail, and only 
cited here with the presupposition that it is fa¬ 
miliar.— The idea kpya vopov is to be taken in 
the universality implied in the expression. It 
denotes simply works prescribed by the law, 
whether of a more ritual character, or, in the 
stricter sense, moral injunctions. For a mere 
particular consideration, see Doctrinal Notes 
below. 

[The E. V. renders eav p{] rather weakly, 
“but,” since the meaning is “except,” “but 
only,” sola fide (Lither, Mever). The justifi¬ 
cation is not at all by works of the law; which 
is also the meaning of the formal, final clause of 
the verse. — Aid irioTEug, per fidem. Faith is 
the means by w'hieh justification is received. 
Hooker: “The only hand which putteth on 
Christ to justification.” The Apostle also use-s 
ek with iri a t e or; that preposition may imply 
origin , but as it is used with irtorewc in this con¬ 
nection, that idea is forbidden ; perhaps the 
reason of the change was merely to make the 
correspondence, kpyuv —ek irtoTECJS. It is here 
used in each case with kpyuv. where the thought 
of origin may be implied. — We believed in 
Christ Jesus. —Not “became believers in” 
(Liohtfoot), but “have put our faith in.” The 
preposition (elf) retaining its proper force, and 
marking not the mere direction of the belief, but 
the ideas of union and incorporation with (Elli- 
cott). — There.seems to be some ground for the 
change from “Jesus Christ” to “ Christ Jesus ” 
here; it is more elevated than the usual form 
(Meyer), brings the Messiahship into promi¬ 
nence, as “we also” refers to Paul and Peter, 
who were Jews (Alford). Still this must not be 
insisted on. — The genitives Xpiarov and v6pov 
throughout are objective genitives (Meter, El- 
licott, Alford). — R.] 

For by the works of the law shall no 
flesh be justified. — [Schaff: “ Literally, 
‘shall all flesh not be justified,’ «find no justifies- 
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tion.’ For the negation attaches to the verb, 
and not to the noun.” This justifies the force of 
kav prj above. No justification at all from works, 
cten in connection with faith.—R.] This is 
founded on Ps. cxliii. In the parallel passage, 
Rom. iii. 20, homov avrov, “in his sight,” is fur¬ 
ther added. Wieskler: “The words ef Ipyuv 
vdpov Paul has added entirely in the sense of the 
original passage; for when the Psalmist said, 
that before God no flesh shall be justified, he of 
course had in mind the works prescribed by the 
O. T. law. Since then this law prescribes not 
only outward works, but also holy dispositions, 
we must understand the latter also as included 
both by the Psalmist and Paul among the works 
of the law.”—“Shall be justified.”—“ It remains 
undetermined whether the Apostle writes Stmto- 
Of/cerai [future] in view of a final issue in the 
case of the individual or of mankind, but a final 
judgment is indicated by the future both here 
and in the original passage. Only thus, too, is 
there a progress of thought ; otherwise the dis¬ 
course would be intolerably indefinite. The en¬ 
trance upon the way of faith (eirtarevaapEv) is 
explained from the knowledge that in the pre¬ 
sent it is the only means of becoming righteous, 
and the exclusion of the way of legal doing (xai 
oi<K epyov) has its ground in the unprofitable¬ 
ness of it, for appearing before God hereafter as 
righteous.” Von Hofmann. 

Ver. 17. But if, while we seek to be jus¬ 
tified in Christ. —“In Christ” not=tbrough 
communion with Christ, as h Xp. elvat, although 
of course faith brings us into inward union with 
Christ, but it “denotes Christ as the ground of 
our justification, as the causa meritoria in which 
it rests” (Wieseler). [The phrase h Xpiarti is 
a formula of such deep significance in Paul’s 
Epistles, that it is perhaps better always to find 
in it the idea of union, fellowship with Christ. 
Why not understand it thus: justified because in 
Christ by faith? See Ellicott, and compare 
Meyer in loco. —R.] 

We ourselves also. —On our side also, so 
that we too came into the class of “sinners of 
the Gentiles.” If we came into this class in and 
through the effort to be justified in Christ, Christ 
would thus be a minister of sin, would make 
sinners and not “righteous,” and would there¬ 
fore render a service to sin. On this interpre¬ 
tation of the protasis, the apodosis cannot be an 
interrogation (against. Meyer); for from this 
apodosis it is now justly concluded that Christ 
would be the minister of sin.— God forbid ne¬ 
gatives therefore the protasis on account of the 
consequence resulting therefrom—a consequence 
in fact utterly inadmissible. It is true, every¬ 
where else in Paul’s writings, pi] ytvoiro ne¬ 
gatives a question. If it be thought on this ac¬ 
count necessary to assume a question here, the 
protasis must be taken differently, somewhat thus: 
“ But if we, while we were seeking to be justified 
in Christ, were ourselves found sinners—because 
we would thereby declare, that the law has not 
availed us for justification, but that we were not¬ 
withstanding the law sinners, still needing justi¬ 
fication—is Christ therefore a minister of sin?” 
Only we should then expect, as in Rom. iii. 3, 5, 
pf) Xpior'os dp. diaKovoc; as Von Hofmann re¬ 
marks. lie therefore supplies evpcdijpcv in the 


protasis, making it a complete sentence, and 
translates: “But if as those, who seek to be jus¬ 
tified in Christ, tc., we are found, then are we 
also found sinners.” But this explanation is 
evidently forced. It must also be noted that, 
while Paul elsewhere only uses py )evoiro after 
an interrogation, he as constantly introduces 
that interrogation with ovv. Asa deviation from 
his usual practice must be admitted in any case, 
the further deviation, that pi] yiv. is not preceded 
by an interrogation may well be conceded. But 
in any case the explanation is difficult. [Light- 
foot fairly discusses the various explanations. 
1. As an attack on the premises through a mon¬ 
strous conclusion (as above). 2. An illogical 
conclusion deduced from premises in themselves 
correct. This view, which makes an interroga¬ 
tion in the last clause, is preferred by him, and 
by most English commentators. “‘Seeing that 
in order to be justified in Christ it was necessary 
to abandon our old ground of legal righteousness 
and to become sinners (?. e., to put ourselves in 
the position of the heathen) may it not be argued 
that Christ is thus made a minister of sin?’ This 
interpretation best develops the subtle irony of 
apapToloi: ‘We Jews look down upon the Gen¬ 
tiles as sinners; yet we have no help for it but 
to become sinners like them.’ It agrees with 
the indicative eipidypev and with Paul’s use 
of pi] yevoiro.” It paves the way for the words 
which follow: “I, through the law, am dead to 
the law.” 'A pa is to be preferred to apa in this 
case.. The former hesitates, the latter con¬ 
cludes.—II.] 

yivoLTo ,* in no way whatever is Christ a 
“minister of sin,” for it is not the seeking justifi¬ 
cation in Him, that makes me a sinner, but I am 
found a sinner in an entirely opposite case. 
[Lightfoot: “Nay verily, /or, so far from 
Christ being a minister of sin, there is no sin at 
all in abandoning the law; it is only converted 
into a sin by returning to the law again.”—It.] 
Ver. 18. For if I build again the very 
things I destroyed.—In this opposite case, 

I represent myself as a sinner, but the blame 
does not rest on Christ. “ Build up again,” etc . 
Thus Paul describes the conduct of Peter, “who 
previously, and even in Antioch had at first de¬ 
clared the "Mosaic law not binding, as Christians 
had therefore, as it were, torn it down as a now 
useless building; but afterwards through his 
Judaizing conduct (even though it did not arise 
from conviction), represented it again as bind¬ 
ing, and hence, as it were, built up the demo¬ 
lished edifice anew.”—“The first person veils 
what had taken place in concreto, under the 

* [Wordsworth : “On this formula, derived from the LXX. 
it Is to be observed that the Septuagint render—(1) jpx 

(Amen) by ye'voiro. Seethe remarkable iistame in Deut. 
xxvii. 15-18, etc.; and (2) they render nS'Spl. *'• absxt, 

literally profamim sxL, by m*) yevoiro (Gen. xliv. 7.17; Josh, 
xxii. 29). Mi) yevoiro is something much more than a di¬ 
rect negation, such as ‘ No verily .’ It is a vehement ex¬ 
pression of indignant aversion, reprobating and abomina¬ 
ting such a notion as that by which it is iooked. And 
therefore the English, God forbid! properly understood, 
i. (., God forbid that any one should so speak, is a fit ren¬ 
dering of it. It is used fourteen times by St. Paul (ten 
times in the Epistle to the Romans, thrice to the Galatians, 
and once in 1 Corinthians), and is generally employed by 
him to rebut an objection supposed by him to be made by 
an opponent as here.”—R.] 
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milder form of a general statement” (Meyer). — 
WiESELER. according to his view of the whole 
section, gives the sense thus: “ But if we also, 
who seek to be justified in Christ, are convicted 
as sinners, that is, should sin; Christ is not 
therefore a promoter of sin. For then I am my¬ 
self to blame for the transgression, since what I 
have destroyed (namely, the dominion of sin!) 
this 1 build up again.” According to this, Paul 
is here laying stress upon the indissoluble con¬ 
nection between justification and sanctification. 
Certainly a striking example of dogmatizing exe¬ 
gesis .' — I prove myself a transgressor:— 
i. e., of the law. In what way ? we must ask, 
for it might be the “ destroying ” itself in which 
the sin consisted, not the “building again.” 
The latter certainly ; in ver. 19 Paul tells us 
why. 

Vers. 19-21 [Bengel: “ Summa ac medulla 
Chris tianismi . ”— U. ] 

Ver. 19. For I through the law died to 
the law. — “ ‘ P for my own part, letting my own 
experience speak, to say nothing of the experi¬ 
ence of others.” Meyer. “For” introduces a 
proof, found in “ through the law.” “Whoever 
has been freed from the law through the law it¬ 
self, in order to stand in a higher relation, acts 
in opposition to the law, proves himself a trans¬ 
gressor if notwithstanding this he returns again 
into the legal relation.” Meyer. Ndpogis of 
course in both cases the Mosaic law, since other¬ 
wise the passage would have no demonstrative 
force ; not the law of Christ in the first case as 
Rom. viii. 2. [The distinction made by Light- 
foot in his notes on this passage, must be re¬ 
garded. The law is here spoken of, not as to its 
economical purpose (as Wordsworth who limits 
the meaning here to the law as a covenant), but 
rather in its moral effects. — R.^j “I through the 
law died to the law” that is, the law itself 
caused me to die to it. But what now is the 
meaning of 1. “/ died to the law"? That 
thereby a becoming free from the law is affirmed 
is clear. But in the first place this “ dying to the 
law” is not (with many expositors) to be con¬ 
strued as an activity bearing upon the law=it 
has come to this, that I have acquitted myself 
of dependence on the law, etc. The Apostle 
means to affirm something as having happened 
to him, not something as having been done by 
him, although of course this event has had a 
basis in his ethical nature. In the next place, 
however, the conception of dying, which is in¬ 
volved in the expression, is not to be at once 
transmuted into that of becoming free; or else 
justice is not done to the Apostle’s turn of 
thought, which here, as the sequel shows, re¬ 
volves about the ideas of life and death. Com¬ 
pare the analogous expressions: anoOaviiv dpa- 
pria, venp. duapria , Rom. vi. 2, 10, 11, where also 
the Apostle, as the connection in each passage 
shows, means an event coming to pass through 
dying* ver * 10 in the physical, vers. 2, 11, in the 
ethical sense. Still more closely analogous is 
Rom. vii. 1 sq. In ver. 4 of that passage we have 
the analogous expression — only there it is pas¬ 
sive, while here it is expressed by the neuter verb 
davariJiijvai r<f> v6p<p and in ver. 1 he gives us the 
key to the figure in the sentence; “thelaw hath 
dominion over a mau as long as he liveth.” The be¬ 


coming free from the law is therefore, of course, 
the result of the dying to the law, but not 
immediately this itself. “ Died to the law” is=I 
have died with this effect, that the law has lost 
me, who had hitherto belonged to it, that is, that 
its dominion over me, its claims upon me ceased, 
so that it could no longer urge its requirements 
upon me, as heretofore. While “died” of it¬ 
self already intimates the legitimacy of this ac¬ 
quittal from the law, the complete demonstration 
of this is contained in the fact that this dying 
“to the law” has come to pass “ through the law” 
not by a power residing outside of it has this 
death to the law been effected, not in any anti- 
nomistic way, not in conflict with the law, so 
that this would have any ground of complaint. 
But now the question is 2. how has he “ through 
the law ” died to the law? how has the “law” itself 
brought about in him a state of death as regards 
the law, and therewith a release from its do¬ 
minion ? Thus much, that the law leads to death, 
Paul plainly declares, e. g. Rom. vii. 5, 10, 11, 
13. The middle term there is, that it is the 
vdpog itself which excites sin into avafyv. This 
thought is of obvious application here, The ex¬ 
planation wou.d then be; by the fact that the 
“ law” brought me death, its dominion over me 
reached, it is true, its culmination, but thereby 
also was broken and done away. For with him 
who has died, the dominion of the law ceases— 
according to the principle cited above. And de¬ 
ducing the reason from the passage itself, we 
might thus state it; for the law can no more 
come forward with the claims that I should keep 
it, in order to justification, when its effect is 
rather death. The objection that the Apostle 
could not well affirm this “dying” of himself, 
as something actual since by his conversion he 
had been preserved from this effect of the law, 
will not hold; for Paul, Rom. vii. 10 affirms this 
very thing himself. This explanation is, how¬ 
ever, at variance with the fact that according to 
iii. 24, the vopoi; is, indeed n aida-juyoq eif Xpiardv, 
but of itself, without Christ, does not yet lead to 
man’s becoming free from it. Now it is true, 
that this passage reads as if Paul here refers the 
dying to the iaw directly to the law itself, but 
he then proceeds to |;ive the elucidation of this, 
by giving the immediate cause of the dying, 
namely, “ I have been crucified with Christ.” 
This statement therefore explains the former 
one. In the same way the dying unto sin, men¬ 
tioned Rom. vi. is by means of the “dying with 
Christ,” and in Rom. vii. the death of Christ 
is made the cause of the becoming dead to the 
law. Thus much then js already clear, that the 
“law” in both cases is of course the same (Mo¬ 
saic) law, but in each case it comes into view in a 
different relation; in v6p<p in its requirements, 
ind*a vdp o v in its effect. This explains in a 
simple way the paradoxical expression, accord¬ 
ing to which the law appears as making free from 
itself. But since it is still the same law, Paul is 
entitled to say, that he who will nevertheless 
again live unto the law although “through the 
law he died unto the law” exhibits himself as a 
“transgressor” sc., of the law. 

Let us now consider the first statement of the 
purpose of this dying namely: that I might 
live unto God, with the dying to the law the 
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living to the law, has, as the very terms imply, 
come (o an end. As long as this existed, no living 
unto God was possible, but with the dying to the 
law every hinderance to this living unto God is 
removed. “ Live unto God just as Rom. viii. 11. 
As the dying to the law may not be treated as im¬ 
mediately convertible into a being released from 
the law, obliterating the conception of dying; so 
on the other hand the realism of the Pauline ex¬ 
pressions requires the like in the case of the anti¬ 
thetical expression: “live to God.” Paul wishes 
first to oppose to the being dead a being alive, 
therefore this means: that I might be living as 
regards God=with this effect, that God should 
have me, after the law has lost me. As from 
the being dead there resulted the dissolution of 
a connection—with the law—which had hitherto 
existed, so from the life there results the formation 
of a new connection, namely, with God. (Why 
precisely this results, appears first from what 
follows, for from the dying “to the law through 
the law” of itself, there would certainly not as 
yet result any new life at all, and especially a 
life for God.) Hence by “living unto God” as 
well as by “dying to the law” Paul wishes to 
express, chiefly, an event, not an activity, some¬ 
thing which should be accomplished in him, not 
something which should be done by him in con¬ 
sequence of the dying to the law. Comp, the 
way in which Paul, Rom. vi. 11 sets forth the 
“living unto God” of Christians as something 
that actually comes to pass in their case, not as 
something which is as yet their task. Accord¬ 
ing to this it would be about=tif to yeveadai 
ifiac hepoi, Rom. vii. 4; to belong to God. which 
involves both a being under God’s authority and 
a communion with God. So far it rather affirms 
the possession of a good, the attainment of a po¬ 
sition, the gaining of a profit, than the proposal 
of a w'ork. The next verse especially leads us 
to refer it to the full filial status in relation to 
God, as it appertains primarily to Christ. This 
filial status would then be opposed to the condi¬ 
tion under the law. Comp. iii. 23 sq. The fact 
that Paul here contrasts “God” and “law,” 
“living unto God” and “living to the law” 
would then be explained by the essential differ¬ 
ence existing between the full filial position of 
God’s children and the state of bondage under 
the law. And the antithesis would be essen¬ 
tially the same which Paul sets forth, Rom. vi. 
14, as an antithesis between being “under the 
law” and “under grace.” Life, however, is not 
merely a state, but essentially an activity also, 
actualizing itself and having permanence only 
as such. Hence “living to God” indicates, 
though not. primarily, yet as immediately result¬ 
ing, an activity and course of conduct with re¬ 
ference to God, and the more so indeed for the 
very reason, that by this “living to God” espe¬ 
cially a good is gained; on which account also 
Paul, e. g., Rom. vi. 12, 13, affirms as an obliga¬ 
tion contained therein, the obligation “to yield 
one’s self to God.” Since he there derives this ob¬ 
ligation from the “being alive unto God,” we 
should doubtless assume it here also, as a secon¬ 
dary idea implied in “that I might live unto 
God.” In the first place the expression Ivn — 
statement of design — points to something, which 
even if it is on the one hand already given, yet on 


the other is also still to be looked for. And in 
the second place the connection points to this 
ethical interpretation, for Paul means to repel 
the allegation that by faith in Christ, by aban¬ 
doning the position of the law, one becomes a 
sinner: and he cannot do this more emphatically 
than by describing the release from the law as 
the operation of the law itself, and as having for 
its purpose the living unto God. “ Living unto 
God” then passes over into the meaning: to 
dedicate one’s life to God, the dative thus ac- 
; quiring of course a yet fuller meaning, denoting 
not merely possession, but devotion, surrender 
to. The antithesis between “living unto God” 
and “living unto the law” is also to be ex- 
1 plained as Rom. vii. For the law leads “to sin” 
(and to death). The living to the law then in 
truth sunders from God. The “dying to the 
law” thus acquires the sense of dying unto sin 
(Rom. vi.), though of course it is not to be 
identified with it. 

[Ellicott thus sums up the Jesuits; while his 
views do not differ materially from those given 
i above, the statement is so succinct that the sub¬ 
stance of it may well be inserted bere: 1. Law 
in each case has the same meaning. 2. The 
Mosaic law is meant. 3. The law is regarded 
under the same aspect as in Roin. viii. 7, 13, a 
passage in strictest analogy with the present. 
4. It was not 6ia vhpov or Kara vopcv but 61 a 
vdfiov, through the instrumentality of the law, 
that the sinlul principle worked within and 
brought death upon all. 6. “Died” is not 
merely “legi valedizi ,” but expresses generally 
what is afterwards more specifically expressed 
by “ 1 have been crucified with.” G. The da¬ 
tive “to the law” is not mei*ely “with reference 
to,” but a species of dative “ commodi “ I died 
not only as concerns the laW, but as the law re¬ 
quired.” He paraphrases tlms “I through the 
law, owing to sin, was brought under its cui se; 
but having undergone this, with, and in the per¬ 
son of Christ, I died to the law in the fullest and 
deepest sense—being both free from its claims 
and having satisfied its curse.” So Ljghtfoot: 
“The law is the strength of sin. At the same 
time it provides no remedy for the sinner. On 
the contrary it condemns him hopelessly, for no 
one can fulfil the requirements of the law. The 
law then exercises a double power over those 
subject to it ; it makes them sinners and pu¬ 
nishes them for being so. 'What can they do to 
escape? They have no choice but to throw off 
the bondage of the law, for the law itself has 
driven them to this. They find the deliverance, 
which they seek, in Christ. Thus then they pass 
through three stages 1. Prior to the law—sinful, 
but ignorant of sin; 2. under the law—sinful, and 
conscious of sin, yearning after better things; 3. 
free from the law—free and justified in Christ. 
The second stage (‘through the law’) is a neces¬ 
sary preparation for the third (‘died to the law’).” 
So Meyer and many others, following Chrysos¬ 
tom in the main.—R.] 

Ver. 20. I have (>een crucified with 
Christ. — Xptorip ovveoravpupat. “I have 
come into fellowship with Christ’s death on the 
cross, through faith, so that what happened to 
Christ has also happened to me.” The Apostle 
declares thereby in what way the dying to the law 
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through the law has been effected. Christ died 
“through the law,” for in the crucifixion the curse 
of the law was fulfilled upon Him. Whoever there¬ 
fore is “crucified with Christ,” has also died 
“through the law”=the curse of the law is ful¬ 
filled on him too. Hut Christ, dying through the 
law, died also to the law, i. <?., it is life of subjection 
to the law came to an end (comp. iv. 4) even ac¬ 
cording to the principle, ltom. vii. 1, and the more 
so iu 11 is case, because it brought the curse unde¬ 
servedly upon Him, and therefore forfeited its 
claim. As now the one “crucified with Christ” 
has died “ through the law,” he has at the same 
time thereby also died “ to the law”=he has, 
for the law, become a dead man, such an one as 
is no longer subject to the law, is free from it 
and its claims. The law over against him has 
no right of possession, having lost it. Comp. 
Rom. vii. 2: “dead to the law through the 
body of Christ.” An equivalent sense is con¬ 
tained in chap. iii. 25: “faith having come, we 
are no longer under a schoolmaster.” For 
“crucified with Christ” rests essentially upon 
“faith.” As “ 1 have been crucified with Christ” 
was the proof of the precious declaration (ver. 
19), so ver. 20 first makes clear, why in conse¬ 
quence of the “dying to the law through the 
law,” he has attained to a “living unto God.” 
For as it is especially true of Christ that through 
the law, lie died to the law, so it is also especi¬ 
ally true of Him, that this came to pass that He 
might live unto God. Comp. Rom. vi. 10. For 
His death on the cross was for Him the depar¬ 
ture from that life in which He also had been 
subject to the law (iv. 4), and through His resur¬ 
rection it led in His case to the entrance into a 
life of another kind, into a life, in which He 
without any medium stood in immediate relation 
to God, in a pure filial relation, something which 
is most simply expressed by “ living unto God.” 
Whoever now believes in Christ, participates, as 
in Christ’s death, so in Christ’s new life; as he 
is crucified with Christ, so he lives with Christ 
(Rom. vi. 8). Hut Paul does not stop with this 
thought; he is not satisfied with a “crucified 
Christ” that he might live with Christ.— It is, 
however, no longer I that live. —In his case 
the being “crucified with” has indeed led to a 
life; but what now lives in him is no more his 
Ego; this his Ego did live, when he was still 
under the law, without knowledge of Christ; it 
is therefore an Ego essentially linked with the 
law, disappearing with the legal life, so that he 
after the revolution which has come to pass within 
him through faith in Christ and the release from 
the law, must regard it as altogether vanished 
out of existence. This whole Ego has died with 
Christ.—But Christ liveth in me. —Another 
life is it, on the contrary (rfc adversative), that 
is now in him, the life of another personality ; 
and this personality is Christ, viz., as one who 
has Himself passed through death to life. And 
as such He is living unto God. Therefore al¬ 
though living with Christ has as its result, living 
unto God, this must needs become far more com¬ 
plete by a living of Christ Himself in the man. 

Yea the life which now I live in the 
flesh. —But while Paul has declared of himself, 
that Christ Himself lives in him, Christ as the 
risen and glorified One, he, on the other hand, 


knows well that even yet there appertains to 
him as before, a life “in the flesh,” i. e. a life 
of terrestrial corporeality, and so far, therefore, a 
yet imperfect life, which of itself stands in con¬ 
flict with the life of Christ in him (dc in 6 Si ad¬ 
versative). [It is perhaps better to regard Si 
as introducing an explanatory and partially 
concessive clause (Ellicott). “So far as I now 
live in the flesh; itis still a life in faith.” Light- 
foot. To avoid the repetition of “but” — the 
word “yea” will convey the force of the connec¬ 
tion — “ Even though I do live a life in the flesh, 
Christ so lives in me, that yea this very life I 
live by the faith,” etc. —R.] “Flesh” here does not 
of course affirm an ethical defect, for he affirms 
this life at this very moment of himself, but only 
so to speak, a physical life ; the opposite idea is 
not: in the Spirit, but: in vision, in heaven. 
Paul does not, however, on this account, recall 
what he said before, but reconciles the life “in 
the flesh” with the life of Christ in him by I 
live in the faith. — “Now” is in opposition to 
the past time before the “dying to the law.” 
Now, after he has died to thelaw, he lives, it is 
true, even yet “ in the flesh,” but he lives “in 
the faith.” “In the faith” is of course opposed, 
first of all in a restricted way, to “in the flesh,” 
on which account also the two phrases are con¬ 
joined; but in fact it constitutes the antithesis 
to the previous “living to the law.” [Not “ by 
faith,” but “ in faith,” “the atmosphere as it 
were which he breathed in this his new spiritual 
life” (Lightfoot). —11.] Of the Son of God,— 
Christ, we may believe, is designedly distin¬ 
guished by this exalted predicate, in order to 
characterize faith ns something great, in that it 
lays hold on the Son of God Himself. As if to 
say : what matters it that I still live in the flesh ? 
Even in the flesh I possess through faith the 
Son of God! At the same time also the prepos¬ 
terousness of the thought, that one can become a 
sinner, “seeking to be justified in Christ,” [or 
that “Christ is a minister of sin.” — R.] is inti¬ 
mated. Who loved me and gave himself for 
me. — “It is indeed natural that l should believe 
on Him, since He,” etc. — and on the other hand 
this is a more definite statement of what faith 
believes. 

Ver. 21 is a simple conclusion from what im¬ 
mediately precedes. Men cannot now say, that 
I frustrate the grace of God, for this mani¬ 
fested itself in the atoning death of the Son of 
God. But precisely in this do I believe, yea, 
my whole life is a life in faith thereon. Exactly 
the reverse: if righteousness come through 
the law, then Christ died without cause, 
needlessly, and if I through the law sought 
justification, l should then declare the death of 
Christ to have taken place in vain, and should 
thus reject the grace of God : but now this latter 
is precisely what I did not do, and therefore 
not the former; I cannot be reproached with 
this. It is to be supposed, that some accused 
Paul, on account of his independence of the law 
in his course of conduct, of a contempt of the 
grace of God, not recognizing, in their confusion 
of thought, the truth that just this self-elevation 
of Christ was the chief manifestation of this 
grace, that therefore every disparagement of 
that self-devotion to death, by emphasizing th* 
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law, implied a contemning of this grace. This 
duped i> is, in conclusion, a sharply trenchant 
word. [Mbykr: “ This death took place unne¬ 
cessarily, if what it should effect, could be at¬ 
tained through the law. Erasmus is excellent: 
est autem ratiocinatio ab impossibili." — R.] 

DOCTRINAL AND ETIIICAL. 

I. ** Controversy of Paul with Peter ” is a fre¬ 
quent, but incorrect title of this section. It 
should rather be entitled: Peter's weak yielding 
and Paul's open rebuke of it. For there is not 
the slightest mention made of a controversy be¬ 
tween the two, and especially none of any op¬ 
posing reply provoked by Paul. 

As regards the fault of Peter, the question, in 
what it consisted, has been answered in the main 
above. To express it generally, it was a practical 
denying of the freer, genuinely evangelical con¬ 
viction, to which lie had attained, and that too 
from an unworthy motive, namely the fear of 
man, a fear of the censure of legally-minded 
Christians (and thus at all events an irroKpiaig). 
This of itself gives an important hint as to how 
we are to show regard for “the weak,” and 
when we may, out of consideration for them, 
renounce some particulars of Christian freedom. 
It is right only when it proceeds not from the 
fear of men or their censure or in any other way 
from self-interest, but from indulgent care that 
scandal be not given, and conscience be not per¬ 
plexed.—Peter's conduct, however, was particu¬ 
larly indefensible on account of the special cir¬ 
cumstances under which it took place; at a 
time when it was of moment to secure the prin¬ 
cipal of Christian liberty, “the truth of the 
gospel,” which through Peter’s behavior was put 
in jeopardy: for the Gentile Christians, who 
were witnesses of it, were thereby induced to 
suppose that the observing of the Mosaic late 
was something necessary for a Christian, were 
shaken in their previous Christian conviction. 
A further important hint as to this regard for 
the weak! it may be duty, it may also be for¬ 
bidden, when the fundamental principle of evan¬ 
gelical freedom would thereby be rendered 
doubtful to any one (or when, on the other 
hand, it might be perverted so as to establish the 
legal position, and to support an attack upon 
evangelical liberty). 

The nature of the fault determines also our 
judgment respecting it. It was a fault: and on 
this account Paul’s correction of it, and that in 
the way in which it took place, t. e., publicly, 
before all, was warranted, nay, necessary: ne¬ 
cessary, not so much on account of the fear of 
man betrayed in it, as on account of the per¬ 
plexity of conscience among the Gentile Chris¬ 
tians, which was to be apprehended. This was 
the reason why Paul took occasion to set forth 
with such distinctness the evangelical doctrine 
of justification by faith. That a Peter should 
be set right by Paul, ill accords with the Romish 
view of the primacy of Peter. The transaction 
in Antioch will therefore also be urged with 
propriety against the assumption of such a pri¬ 
macy. The narrative is also instructive for the 
just apprehension of the general personal cha¬ 
racters of the Apostles, and constitutes a correc¬ 


tive against exaggerated notions of these, as 
though a shortcoming, and unwarranted step, or 
even a sin, were never possible in their case. 
—But on the other side, more must not be made 
of Peter’s fault than it really was. It must not 
be regarded as anything else than a sin of weak¬ 
ness. If even Peter’s denial of his Master, 
rightly judged, can only be regarded as such, 
much more, and with entire certainty must this 
case in Antioch be so regarded, and this case, 
although in some measures analogous to his de¬ 
nial, is much less scandalous as indeed, con¬ 
sidering that meanwhile he had been endued 
with the Holy Ghost, might be expected. That 
he strove with the Spirit, is not even to be im¬ 
agined, nam quo rectore apostoli utehantur , spiritus 
sanctus neque sublata illos omni virium humanarum 
efficientia neque ita moderatus est y ut labe quavis 
eximerentur vel castigationi fraternse locus non esset 
(Elwert, p. lf»), as little as that sins of weak¬ 
ness generally are impossible in those who have 
received the Holy Ghost. Moreover, as this 
lapse of Peter was a lapse in practical conduct, 
and not in teaching, it cannot be pretended that 
it overturns faith in the inspiration of the 
Scriptures. The apostolic dignity of Peter and 
of his teaching, Paul does not in the least 
assail, and does not speak of them as impaired ; 
as indeed it is precisely in lus teaching on this 
particular point that Peter here comes into view 
as occupying the right position, failing of faith¬ 
fulness to it in his practical behavior only. But 
in any case, the uncertainty of the senior Apos¬ 
tles respecting the obligation of the law, the 
existence of which is plainly enough attested by 
the Acts, does not warrant us in drawing a con¬ 
clusion as to the truth of apostolic teaching 
generally. There was in this matter a learning, 
a growth and advancement to clear knowledge 
of the evangelical truth: and just in this point 
! the corrective is given and the genuine truth of 
the gospel shown to us by means of Paul, in 
whose calling we are not to see a chance, but the 
significant dispensation of the Head of the 
| Church, who knew her needs. We need not 
therefore isolate one from the other, but as and 
because both are given together, they should also 
be taken together, and out of both together we 
should gain the full light of evangelical know¬ 
ledge of the truth. — Least warranted of all is 
the misuse of this passage to maintain the exist¬ 
ence of a standing difference and permanent ill- 
feeling between Paul and Peter. Their agree¬ 
ment of view appears in a way hardly to be ex¬ 
pected in Peter, inasmuch as he too set forth the 
principle of evangelical freedom (from the law) 
by his eating in common with the Gentile Chris¬ 
tians ; and if in consequence of Peter’s weak¬ 
ness there arose a difference, nothing what¬ 
ever points to anything permanent, to any 
deep division, but what took place in a sin¬ 
gle case was rebuked by Paul, and the unjusti 
fiableness of this conduct openly demonstrated. 
The publicity of the rebuke, moreover, is by no 
means to be regarded merely as making it 
keener, but as showing no less the brotherly way 
in which the matter was handled, inasmuch as 
a reproach addressed to Peter in private would 
have been far more apt to make the impression 
of a personal strife, and had there been a deeply 
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seated difference, it were inconceivable that 
Peter would have suffered himself to be thus 
publicly rebuked. — As it is important rightly to 
understand Peter’s fault, on the other hand 
Paul’s correction of it must not be misinter¬ 
preted; it was not an exaltation of himself, but 
flowed only from zeal for the “truth of the 
gospel,” for the confirmation of Christian con¬ 
sciences; and the decision with which Paul stood 
forth in behalf of this without fear of man, is 
instructive. Although, indeed, not every one is 
competent to such a procedure, but ordinarily 
only one who has a public standing, like Paul, 
yet the principle expressed in his procedure is 
important, namely, that in matters of faith, no 
human authorities, however high they stand, 
can give law, but that their acts remain always 
subject to the test, according to the norm of “the 
truth of the gospel.”— As the facts here testify 
against a primacy of Peter, so the ground and 
warrant of the act of rebuke witness most 
strongly against the idea of the Papacy in gen¬ 
eral, and against everything that borders on it 
under the protection of the principle of authority. 

[Schaff, Apoft Church, p. 258, gives the fol¬ 
lowing resume: “ 'a his event is full of instruction. 
We cannot, indeed, justly infer from it anything 
unfavorable to the inspiration and doctrine of Pe¬ 
ter ; for his fault was rather a practical denial of 
his real and true conviction. Put it shows that the 
Apostles, even after the outpouring of the Iloly 
Ghost, are not to be looked upon as perfect saints 
in such sense as to be liable to no sinful weakness 
whatever. We here discern still the workings of 
the old sanguine, impulsive nature of Peter, who 
could, one hour, with enthusiastic devotion, swear 
fidelity to his Master; and the next, deny him 
thrice. Paul, too, on his part, may have been too 
excited and sharp against the senior Apostle,with¬ 
out making due allowance for the delicacy of his 
position, and his regard for the scrupulosity of the 
Jewish converts; which certainly go far to ex¬ 
cuse, though not to justify Peter. Then again 
from t lie conduct of Paul we learn not only the 
right and duty of combatting the errors even of 
the most distinguished servants of Christ, but 
also the equality of the Apostles, in opposition 
to an undue exaltation of Peter above his col¬ 
leagues.” On the bearing of this passage against 
the Papal claim to infallibility, see Wordsworth, 
who makes the error of Peter to have been “ im¬ 
posing unjustifiable terms of communion.” — R.] 
2. The Pauline doctrine of Justification .— We have 
in this section, in a short dogmatic form, the Pau¬ 
line doctrine of Justification in the sentence: ov 
fit kciiovt at avOpuKog eg epyuv v6pov, 
eav pTj Aia Trioreug ’Iijoov Xp., “aman is 
not justified by the works of the law, but [only] 
by the faith of Jesus Christ.” 

a) The idea of “ works of the law ” is first to 
be determined. It does not, for instance, signify 
merely the observance of ritual prescriptions, 
and the reason why “a man is not justified by 
the works of the law,” is not that such ceremo¬ 
nial works are not sufficient. For then Paul 
would simply have directed attention from these 
works to others (better, or more difficult ones), 
and not, as he does, have diverted attention from 
works, altogether to something totally different, j 
namely, “faith.” No, as the law itself contains | 


not merely ritual prescriptions, but also precepts 
peculiarly ethical, undoubtedly the entirely gen¬ 
eral expression “works of the law,” also de¬ 
notes works of either kind. More accurately— 
Paul does not divide the law, but takes the law 
as an integral whole, as a divine institute, which, 
with all its precepts, the ritual as well as the 
specially ethical, morally obliges man, and, as 
an expression of the Divine will, requires and 
expects obedience from him. (Therefore, even 
if only ritual observances were meant, yet in re¬ 
ality the ground of non-justification could not be 
found simply in the externality of these precepts; 
in them also God has expressed His will; their 
observance also is to be regarded as a moral ser¬ 
vice.) “ Works of the law,” therefore, are gen¬ 
erally all works that are done (and are) in con¬ 
formity with the requisitions of the Divine law.— 
Yet this is only a preliminary and entirely gen¬ 
eral definition. For then the question immedi¬ 
ately arises: But why then no justification by 
them? or (since the idea of “being justified” 
itself still awaits elucidation), why does Paul 
then point entirely away from them to something 
entirely different ? for thus much at least is im¬ 
plied in it. The common answer is: If man only 
performed such “ works of the law,” all would 
be well, he would then be justified thereby: but 
this he does not, and cannot do; therefore of 
course in this way there is no justification possi¬ 
ble. But this answer of itself cannot satisfy: it 
reminds us too strongly of a lucus a non lucendo ; 
the “works of the law” would then, strictly 
speaking, have their name from the fact that 
they are not performed, from their non-exis¬ 
tence. On the other hand a man certainly can 
(even of himself) do “ works of the law,” can 
I fulfil moral demands of the law (nay, he can do 
that much easier than have faith). But what he 
thereby accomplishes, is only Ipya , “works” 
(on which account Paul in the Remans instead 
of epya v6pov uses also the abridged expression 
epya), i. e., 1. They are only single, isolated acts 
of obedience, here an ipyov, there an epyov, and 
therefore even if the particular act corresponds 
1o the particular requirement, yet this never 
completely satisfies the idea of the law, as an 
integral whole, and all trust in these, therefore, 
as if one could by these isolated “ works ” really 
fulfil the will of God, is perverted trust. The 
whole law=God’s will, demands fulfilment. This 
presents the unsatisfactoriness of the works of 
the law more particularly as extensive. But 2. 
it presents it also intensively: the works, even 
because they are works, are only external acts of 
obedience. But the law demands fulfilment by 
the whole man. “Works of the law” can never 
satisfy it; and confidence in them, therefore, as 
if one could endure God’s judgment on the 
ground of these, is always unfounded. The ful¬ 
filment of the law requires first and last a temper 
of mind answerable thereto. In the law God re¬ 
quires obedience to 11 is will: to fulfil it, there¬ 
fore, man must himself be filled with the spirit 
of this obedience, and that not a merely external, 
seeming obedience, but a genuine one, whose 
source is in love to God. But now the fulfilment, 
both of the former requirement and of this letter, 
is shipwrecked on the sinfulness of man, in con¬ 
sequence of which he cannot of himself rise 
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above that want of unity and this externality of 
his moral acts, in consequence of which he ac¬ 
complishes only “ works of the law,” and for 
that very reason does not attain to Sinaiuotc;. 
First of all then there would be held up before 
the man the duty of perfectly fulfilling the law 
extensively and intensively, in contrast with the 
mere “ works of the law.” But this would 
really accomplish nothing, because the defect is 
grounded in the sinfulness of man. There is 
therefore either no diKaiuxnr, or it must come in 
an entirely different way, and this way is “ the 
faith of Jesus Christ.” 

These “works of the law” Paul nowhere 
calls “ good works: ” he uses the term “good 
works’’only in the full sense of the word, to 
denote works which arc really good, as being 
works of faith; which is just what the “works 
of law” are not, else fitnaiucue; would come from 
them, and Faith would be superfluous.—Far less 
than by these even is the name of “ good works” 
deserved by those “ works ” which have come 
up within the Christian period and been imposed 
as conditions of salvation. These have been 
only a new form of the “ works of the law,” and 
therefore Luther, as is well known, found in 
the Pauline declarations respecting these his 
most effective weapons against the Romish 
“works of the law ” and the false confidence 
reposed in them. On the other hand, it is true, 
he urges most distinctly and forcibly that, as be¬ 
ing mere human ordinances, the ecclesiastical 
“works of the law ” do not even stand on an 
equality with the “ works of the law” of the 
Jews, which at least were commanded by God, 
and that therefore it is so much the more perverse 
to trust in them. This is the Roman Catholic 
form of the “works of the law.” But they are 
perpetually undergoing new transformations, 
and coming up again with the old pretensions 
(less and less justified as these continually are), 
agreeably to the natural leaning of man to a 
righteousness of works. Especially does he find 
it easy (to say nothing of observances essentially 
and from the beginning serving this perverse 
end) to turn even well intended usages and in¬ 
stitutions, in themselves salutary, into a “ law,” 
and then to set his trust upon the observance of 
these. Nay, even the exercises which are meant 
to further the life of faith as opposed to the legal 
life, are themselves too often turned again into 
“ works of the law.” 

b) Signification of d c Katun jf. Passing now 
to dtnaioais, the term of chief import, we 
ask what is the signification of this? 

This question is most easily answered, if we 
start from Paul’s denial: “not by the works of 
the law.” The Jew believes that be eg epy. v. 
dimtovrai. What does this mean, what is expected 
by the man who believes this? Evidently this 
belief does not imply his making to himself the 
ethical statement: if I do the “ works of the law,” 
I shall be — made righteous ( justus reddor), that 
is, by God. For certainly he who does the works 
of the law, does not expect a subsequent jus turn 
reddi by God; his doing the works of the law in 
itself constitutes him and proves him (according 
to the supposition) a Justus. He is not therefore 
expecting, as necessary to this, that God shall first 
translate him intothe moral conditions of & Justus, 


No: tbe thought “justified by the works of the 
law” conveyed to the Jew the idea of a judgment 
of God pronounced upon him, as being one who 
accomplished the “works of the law:” and no¬ 
thing can therefore be better established than 
the forensic, declaratory signification of fimatovv: 
taken, in the first instance, in its most general 
sense. As to the precise nature of the judgment, 
it was primarily, simply the sentence: Thou art 
a dUaioc [righteous, just man.—R.]. This was 
what the man needed to render complete his 
living “after the law,” and thus fuKaius, what 
he needed to make his claim before the law per¬ 
fect: namely, the Divine judgment that he was 
thereby diKatoq; even had he wished to derive 
from it nothing else than the certainty that he 
was dtnatot;. With this he would then have had 
the lofty, ennobling, and blessed consciousness 
of God’s taking pleasure in him, of God’s gracious 
dispositions towards him. But the judgment of 
God, we know, is never, so to speak, a mere 
, judgment in words, but is also a judgment in 
deeds, that is, the favor of God to any one shows 
itself in actual blessing. To this, to the obtain¬ 
ing of the blessing of God, and averting of His 
curse, the expectation of him, who occupied 
himself with the works of the law, was directed, 
agreeably to the Divine promises. This blessing 
was. as is known, primarily a temporal one, 
temporal good fortune and prosperity, the dwell¬ 
ing in the promised land. 

If we apply this to the position which the 
gospel, denying dtmiooLt; eg epy. v. assumes: “a 
man is justified by the faith of Christ,” the sense 
naturally is: the judgment is uttered respecting 
him who believes on Jesus Christ, that he is Ainaiac. 
( How this is brought about, so that the sentence: 
Thou art Sinatog, is itself Sinaior, righteous, by rea¬ 
son of the sacrificial death of Christ, is in this pas. 
sage only intimated, vers. 19, 20, 21, and is else* 
where more explicitly established by Paul.) 
The main point is first the fact [cfas “tfaas”] 
of this judgment, nnmely that the Divine com¬ 
placency and satisfaction is attested thereby: 
but then, as intimated above all, the whole weight 
falls upon the manifestation of this in act, upon 
the effect of this judgment, and hence, upon the 
certainty of Divine Blessing (instead of curse). 
This blessing then, it is understood, comprehends 
a sum of manifestations, partly internal, and 
enjoyed even in the earthly life, but in part such 
as are only realized in eternity, and make up 
the fruition of the heavenly “inheritance.” 
This elucidation makes it clear that diKaiuatq is 
not to be taken as immediately identical with 
the forgiveness of sins; for the theory of a dt- 
Kaiovodai eg epy. v. implies the expectation of a 
Atnatuots not connected with forgiveness of sins; 
since the claim is here to a justification founded 
on a doing of the works of the law, and not on a 
transgression of the law. In this justifying “by 
the faith of Christ” then, which becomes neces¬ 
sary for the very reason that, on account of our 
sinfulness being justified, is not possible “by 
the works of the law ” — the forgiveness of sin, 
of the transgression of the law, is no doubt an 
integral, nay, more, the fundamental element of 
the dinaiumt;, it is in the full sense an Act of 
Pardon. — The elements into which the duiaiuots 
resolves itself, or, if the phrase is preferred, the 
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consequences which grow out of the diKaioaic , 
are then found in detail (partially at least), in 
chap, iii., (and also in chap, iv.), where the re¬ 
ference to the “Blessing,” in opposition to the 
“curse” (agreeably to our exposition), as well 
as to the “inheritance,” is instructive. And if 
at the beginning of chap. iii. the receiving of 
the Holy Ghost is described as an effect of 
“ faith ” (as opposed to the works of the law), it 
is unwarrantable to urge this against the forensic, 
declaratory sense of justification, as if it signi¬ 
fied an internal transformation, a translation 
from the flesh into the Spirit, etc. For the im¬ 
mediate reference here is to the receiving of the 
Spirit as a Divine blessing, the communication of 
a gracious benefit, as a sign and evidence of the 
Divine good will, an evidence of pardon. This 
gift of the Spirit, it is indisputably true, creates 
a new life, and it is given to this end, but this 
view is second in order.—Nay, this new life itself 
is also to be regarded as a Divine grace. A ikcu- 
ovv therefore is an effective act only in the 
above named sense, that God’s approving judg¬ 
ment is shown also in act, or that God’s judgment 
consists in real blessings. It is not an effective 
act in the sense that dinaiovv of itself signifies an 
tnfusio justitix of any sort, new life, or the like.— 
Unquestionably the “faith of Jesus Christ” 
leads not merely to dimiuoiq, but also to a new 
“living with Christ,” which is grounded upon a 
“dying with Christ” (of which there is a brief 
mention of this section vers. 19, 20). But this 
is not comprehended in Autatuoic as Paul uses it; 
for this idea he has the entirely different turn 
of thought and expression quoted above. There¬ 
fore no one should confound what Paul expressly 
keeps apart (e. g., as he plainly does in the rela¬ 
tion of Rom. vi. to the preceding chapters). 
AinanJ)f/vcu is not identical with the origination 
of a new life. In this passage especially (ver. 
19 sq.) Paul’s allusion to the new life that had 
arisen in him through faith in Jesus Christ, 
serves, strictly speaking, only as a reason why 
he no longer seeks through the “works 

of the law,” but through faith in Christ. Through 
the crucifixion with Christ the man of the law 
has been slain in him, and a new man has arisen 
who lives in “faith in Christ.” The new man 
therefore is he who knows his fiinaiucis to be 
grounded on faith in Christ. It is a sign of the 
new man, it belongs to his nature to live “in the 
faith of Jesus Christ,” and to seek and find in 
that, instead of in the law, his diKaioxus. But it 
does not follow from this that lUnaiuidfjvai means 
the same as to become a new man. 

But, allowing that fitnatuoie; is not to be identi¬ 
fied with the origination of a new life, does not 
the latter precede the dmaiuoti;, and is it not, not 
unfrequently, the material ground of it? This 
brings us 

c) To the idea of “faith ” and its relation to 
justification. “The faith of Jesus Christ” leads 
to justification, and this alone does not the 

.Vs of the law, is what Paul declares with 
such distinctness. But in what way ? Has 
Faith tbis effect inasmuch as, according to what 
has been touched upon above, the believer ap¬ 
propriates to himself the death and the life of 
Christ = the old man is slain and a new one 
planted in him, so that God, with reference to 


this, even though the new life is only in its be¬ 
ginning, yet recognizing in the beginning the 
guarantee of the rest, acquits him of sin, and 
bestows upon him blessing and grace, that is 
justifies him in the forensic sense, and then im¬ 
plants in him still further such life, with the 
effective method of the justification? This must 
be denied decidedly: for this simple reason, 
that otherwise the ground of justification, in the 
mind of God, would consist in something else 
than that which the faith of the believer appre- 
! hends as its ground, and so his faith would 
really be an illusion. For 1. “The believer 
believes on Christ,” is equivalent to saying that 
he recognizes in Christ, and particularly in 
Christ’s sacrificial death, the ground of his justi¬ 
fication. 2. The believer, through his faith 
in Christ, undoubtedly conies to a new life, but 
this life is and abides, as our passage itself shows, 
essentially and above all a life in faith, and in 
faith on Christ’s death (ver. 20); in the convic¬ 
tion of being justified before God by this death, 
from which then follows a life according to God’s 
will in the special ethical sense, and transforma¬ 
tion of the whole direction of the will. The real 
ground of justification, therefore, cannot consist 
in the believer’s new life itself, but in that in 
which he himself, renouncing the works of the 
law, seeks and continually finds it, namely, in 
Christ’s atoning death. Else were he entangled 
in a delusion. And faith justifies simply be¬ 
cause it is, as it were, our unreserved assent to 
the reconciliation already effected in Christ. It 
needs only that, for through the atoning death 
of Christ, provided any one will not deny its 
value, the grace of God is already won for us 
all; therefore, there remains nothing on our 
part but to say Yes to it (mantis apprehendens). 
Without this, that grace cannot become our own ; 
through it, it does become our own, since an 
earning of it, or a making ourselves worthy of it, 
is no longer needful; but, on the contrary, every 
I such thought derogates somewhat from the merit 
of Christ. Nothing further then is needed than 
just this “believing;” we need not fancy this too 
little when taken in its simple sense = “ to trust,” 
“to place confidence in,” and we need not sup¬ 
pose we must first make its idea as it were more 
complete by taking in its effects, in order to be 
able to acknowledge faith as the condition* of 
justification. Were faith to be made more than 
the condition of justification, were it to be made 
its ground, we might intensify its idea as much 
as we would, it would still be too little. But 
now, as on the one hand, Faith utters its Amen 
to the reconciliation accomplished in Christ, and 
thus makes the man partaker of it, — that is, jus¬ 
tifies him, so does it also lay hold of this death 
itself, which has wrought for it so great a bene¬ 
fit = the man who has heretofore lived, dies with 
Christ and through Christ, but there comes instead 
(not out of faith, but out of Christ, yet not with¬ 
out faith), a new man, who lives to God, but ever 
henceforth seeks the ground of God’s favor in 
nothing else than in Christ. This trust comes 
more and more completely into exercise with the 
new life that springs up, instead of being now 
superfluous. (This is the double hand of faith.) 

* [There need be no mistake about the meaning of “condt 
tion'’ here : conditio tine qua non. —R.J 
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By what is said above, the idea of faith is not 
in any way unduly weakened. Even though 
man can do nothing more than apprehendere what 
is in God and Christ, yet this very apprehendere 
is the greatest and especially the hardest thing 
that (sinful) man can do. For it implies nothing 
less than a giving of all honor to God, and not 
to one’s self, a willingness to renounce one’s own 
reason, one’s own merits, one’s own will. Hence, 
even this man cannot have of himself, but God 
must bring him thereto. And he does it by the 
pedagogy of the “law” “unto Christ.” On 
this, see the next chapter, although it is already 
intimated iu ver. 19 of this. 

HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

Vers. 11-13.— Starke: —The Apostles also 
had their faults, and sometimes committed great 
errors of conduct (1 John i. 8). What? Are 
ministers then, whose authority is so much less 
than that of the Apostles, to be expected not to 
err and sin? Therefore, follow them no further 
than they follow Christ.—Even though a thing 
be done with good intention, yet, so far as it is 
wrong in itself, or as any scandal arises thereby, 
it cannot be excused or defended by its good 
intention. When of two evils one must be 
chosen, it is better to let a scandal arise than to 
do anything that may prejudice evangelical 
truth.—Even children of God and great saints 
are capable of being very easily and suddenly 
surprised and overcome by the fear of man, 
when they do not sufficiently watch over them¬ 
selves.— IIedinoer: —When faults, scandals in 
doctrine and life are prevalent, it is not for us 
to be silent, to strike sail and run before the 
wind, but to stand fast in our place.— Quesnel: 
—The higher one stands, the more measured and 
guarded his conduct should be. 

[Calvin: —How cautiously we ought to guard 
against giving way to the opinions of men, lest we 
turn aside from the right path! If this happened 
to Peter, how much more easily tous.— Luther:— 
Such examples are written for our consolation. 
If Peter fell, I may likewise fall. If he rose again, 
I may also rise again. This comfort they take 
away, who say, the saints do not sin.—This is a 
wonderful matter! God preserved the church, 
being yet young, and the gospel, by one person. 
Paul alone standeth to the truth, for he had lost 
Barnabas, his companion, and Peter was against 
him. So sometimes one man is able to do more 
in a council than the whole council besides.— R.] 

[Burkitt: —Such as sin openly, must be re¬ 
proved openly.— No bands of friendship must 
keep the ministers of God from reproving sin. A 
notorious fault must be reproved with much 
boldness and resolution. If such as are eminent 
in the church fall, they fall not alone; many do 
fall with them.— What a constraining power 
there is in the example of eminent persons. He 
is said to compel, in Scripture, not only who 
doth violently force, but who, being of authority, 
doth provoke by his example. — The errors of 
those that do rule, become rulers of error. Men 
sin through a kind of authority, through the 
sins of those who are in authority. — R.] 

[How many rejoice at Paul’s defence of the 
liberty of the gospel against Peter’s weakness, 


who themselves will not receive rebuke as Peter 
did—nay, are very popes lit heart. For there 
are popes in pews as well as in pulpits, besides 
the pope who openly claims to be such; Chris¬ 
tian liberty sutlers lrom them all.—The fear of 
man, of popular opinion often becomes to us as au¬ 
thoritative as decrees and Papal bulls to others.— 
Peter will not commune with Gentile Christians 
longer; so he might act if he would, as Peter, 
but as an Apostle, he thus made terms of commu¬ 
nion against the truth of the gospel. He was 
condemned; do we never seek to bind the con¬ 
science not only “in meats and drinks,” but as 
respects communion with other Christians?— 
When such conduct ceases to be a private choice, 
and becomes public scandal, it should be re¬ 
buked by one set for the defence of the truth of 
the gospel.—The yet remaining power of narrow 
national and social and religious prejudices in 
those who profess Christ as “all and in all.” 
How strong in Peter; once so strong in Paul, 
but now crucified with Christ.—R.] 

Ver. 14. Spener: —The whole life of Chris¬ 
tians has, besides God's glory, the end and aim 
that the truth of the gospel and pure doctrine 
i may be established; those sins, therefore, are 
great above others, whereby any may be misled 
as to the truth of the gospel.— Starke: —So 
| soon as it is taught by words or deeds that any¬ 
thing more is necessary to salvation than the 
grace of God and faith, so soon is the truth of 
the gospel wounded.—In the matter of scandals, 
one who either maliciously or heedlessly causes 
them, has justly reckoned against him and im¬ 
puted by God, what thereafter arises out of them, 
and thus the sin may become more grievous 
through its consequences.— Rieger: —OGod! if 
1 ever err, give me a frankspoken Paul to warn 
me and make me on the spot or afterwards as mild 
i in yielding, as Peter! — Heubner: — Things that 
trouble peace may arise even among children and 
messengers of God. In Acts xiii. 13. xv. 31, similar 
things are mentioned. Behold the imperfection 
of the earthly life! only above is harmony for¬ 
ever undisturbed. The kingdom of Christ, never¬ 
theless, advances even through weak instruments. 

Public rebuke: 1. admissible, yes, necessary, 
when anything has been done that perplexes 
consciences ; 2. how shall it be conducted ? Un¬ 
doubtedly by free exposition of its evil conse¬ 
quences, but then chiefly by renewed and more 
thorough assertion of the truth of the Gospel: 
not with personal reproaches; and above all, in 
brotherly love; 3. difficult; therefore examine 
thyself well, whether tbou be called or at all 
events fitted therefor, that thou destroy not 
more good than thou restorest; and if thou per- 
ceivest thyself not skilled, leave it: for after all 
it is not thou that rebukest and God knows well 
enough how to choose His own instruments. In 
all cases do it not without earnest looking up to 
God, that in the discharge of it He will keep 
thee as from the fear of man, so none the less 
from vanity, haughtiness and a loveless temper. 

Ver. 15. Starke: —The preeminence which 
we who are born of Christian ancestry have 
above others, must not be misused to the preju¬ 
dice of divine grace; we must be none the less 
certain that the grace of Christ alone, not our 
descent from Christian parents, can save us. 
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Ver. 16. Luther: —Understand we this article 
rightly and purely ? Then have we the true 
heavenly sun. But if we lose it, we have noth¬ 
ing else than a hellish darkness.—A troubled, 
wretched conscience should keep no thought or 
remembrance of the law, nor should oppose to 
the anger and judgment of God anything else 
than the sweet comforting word of Christ, which 
is a word of grace, of forgiveness of sins, of 
everlasting life and blessedness. But to do this 
is .especially hard. For the fearfulness of the 
conscience keeps us from well apprehending 
Christ, and temps us often to let Him go, and 
to fall back upon the thought of law and sin.— 
As a Jew, through the works which he does after 
God’s law, cannot be justified, how then should 
a monk be justified, by his order, a priest by his 
authority, a philosopher by his skill and wis¬ 
dom, a sophistical theologian by his sophistry ? 
Wise, pious, and righteous as men may become 
on eartli through their reason and God’s law, 
yet they are by all their works, merits, masses, 
and by the best of all their righteousness and 
acts of worship, not righteous before God.— Rie¬ 
ger: —What thou art by nature and canst boast 
concerning thy good bringing up, thy refined 
education, thy works of the law, distinguish 
thee doubtless above many others. Thou art not 
bidden to throw that entirely away. What of 
quiet days, and advantage to thy health, and the 
like this secures to thee, enjoy. But into the 
secret chamber of judgment, where God and the j 
conscience have to do with one another concern¬ 
ing the forgiveness of sins, this is not to intrude, i 
Through no work of the law shall we ever bring 
it to pass that God will justify us, forgive our, 
sins, bestow on us access to His grace, and the 
hope of future glory ; that we learn alone from 
God’s word and promise in Christ. 

Ver. 17. Rieger: —If I would suffer this thing 
again to become uncertain to me, namely, that I, 
leaving all works behind, should be justified 
through Christ alone; if I would be mistrustful 
about that, as if I had brought myself into sin 
by such a disparagement of works ; if I fell back 
again upon works, as chanced to Peter, I should 
make Christ a minister of sin.— Luther: —Every 
one who teaches that faith in Christ doth not 
justify, unless a man also keep the law, such a 
one makes Christ a minister of sin, *. e. he makes 
out of him a law-teacher, w ho teaches just that, 
and nothing else that Moses teaches. So can 
Christ then be no Saviour and grace-giver, but 
would be only a cruel tyrant, who required of us 
merely impossible things, not one of which any 
man can fulfil. [For the other view of this 
passage see Exeg. Notes.—Burkitt: — The 
Apostle rejects the inference of the adversaries 
of the doctrine of justification by faith with the 
greatest abhorrence and detestation. It is no 
new prejudice, though a very unjust one, against 
this doctrine of justification by faith alone, that 
it opens a door to licentiousness and makes Christ 
the minister of sin.—R.] 

Ver. 18. Starke: —Teachers should take good 
Care, that what they tear down with one hand, 
that they may not build up again with the other. 

Ver. 19. Rieger. —I have not run away from 
the law like an escaped rogue. It has cost a 
death, I have made trial of the law before, and 


learnt well, how far the law carries us, and 
what is impossible to it. .But now, as in the cast 
of a marriage dissolved by death, I am lawfully 
divorced from the law. 1 have no desire to knit 
this bond again. —Luther: —St. Paul could have 
said nothing of mightier force against the right¬ 
eousness that is supposed to come through the 
law, than just what he here saith : I have died 
to the law, I have nothing at all more to do with 
it, it concerns me nothing, nor can it justify me.— 
These words are most full of comfort, and let 
them come in mind to any one in time of temp¬ 
tations and afflictions, and be in his heart rightly 
and thoroughly understood. Such a one would 
without doubt be well able to stand against all 
danger and dread of death, against all manner 
of terrors of conscience and of sin, though they 
fell as vehemently upon him as ever they could.— 
Happy he who, when his conscience falls into 
distress and temptation, that is, when sin assails 
and the law accuses him, then can say: What 
matters that to me ; for I have died to thee. 
But if thou wilt ever dispute with me concern¬ 
ing sins, go, bury thyself with the flesh and it* 
members, my servants pass then in review, 
plague and crucify them as thou wilt; but me, 
the conscience, it is for thee to leave, in peace 
as queen. For thou hast no concern with me 
since I have died to thee and live now to Christ.— 
It is a strange, curious, and unheard of speech, 
that to live to the law is as much as to die to 
God, and to die to the law as much as to live to 
God. These two sentences are completely and 
entirely athwart the reason, therefore also no 
sophist as law teacher can understand them. 
But do thou give diligence that thou learn well 
to understand them, namely thus, that who now 
will live to the law, that is, practise himself in 
its works, and keep the same, in order that he 
may thereby be justified, such a one is a sinner 
and abides a sinner, and therefore condemned 
to everlasting death and damnation. For the 
law can make him neither righteous nor blessed, 
but if it begins to accuse him in right earnest, 
it only kills him. Therefore to live to the law 
is, in truth, nothing else than to die to God, and 
to die to the law is nothing else than to live 
to God ; now to live to God, this is to become 
righteous through grace and faith on Christ, 
without any works or law. —Starke:— The end 
of our freedom from the law is not, that we may 
live to ourselves, but that we may live to God and 
Christ. 

Ver. 20. In Starke: —Christ on His cros* 
was to be regarded as the surety and head of the 
whole human race : therefore, in His person the 
whole human race was also crucified. Espe¬ 
cially have believers part in the death of Christ, 
because faith brings with it a perfect union and 
fellowship between Christ and the faithful.— 
Berlenb. Bible: —Faith binds us to the cross 
of Christ, and there nothing of the old man will 
remain and be spared. Faith and the cross are 
to one another very near. Therefore, worldly 
wisdom turns its back on faith. Many with 
their faith will even separate the cross from it¬ 
self; they make of faith a cross before the cross, 
and say of the other, away, away with it!—This 
is the method of stepping over from the law to 
the gospel, only through the death of the old 
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Adam, and his peculiar life. It makes a huge 
corpse. “I* live.”—No more after my own wil¬ 
ling and working, but in another spirit. We 
must lose ourselves. A man lives then most 
blessedly, when he lives not to himself. There 
must be in the heart another I. The old I must 
lose itself. But what says the self-love and sel¬ 
fishness that would gladly keep its life, and seek 
in everything what pleases it, that will not hate 
its own soul, affections, desires, dispositions, 
and sensual cravings? Its word is: That am I! 
that is from me! that is in me! therefore, that is 
mine! that befits me! that pleases me! that is 
so with me! It demands, therefore, from God 
and man rest, life, love, honor, obedience, trust, 
help, assistance, comfort, and enjoyment. O 
what a heavy stone of stumbling is self-love in 
Christ’s way!— [Bunyan :—They only have ben¬ 
efit by Christ to eternal life, who die by His 
example, as well as live by His blood; for in 
His death was both merit and example; and 
they are like to miss in the first, that are not 
concerned in the second.—II.] 

Luther: —The very life that I live is Christ 
Himself, and therefore Christ and I are in this 
matter altogether one thing. None the less, it is 
true, there remains outwardly cleaving to me the 
old man that is under the law, but so far as con¬ 
cerns this matter, namely, that I be justified be¬ 
fore God, Christ and I cannot but be bound in 
the closest wise together, so that He lives in me 
and I again in Him.—Christ and my conscience 
should become one body, so that I should keep 
nothing else before my eyes than Jesus Christ. 
But if 1 turn my countenance away from Christ, 
and look alone upon myself, it is at once all over 
with me. For then straightway flashes into my 
mind: Christ is above in heaven, and thou here 
below on earth, how wilt thou now find the way 
up to Him? Then the reason quickly answers: 
I will lead a holy life, and do what the law bids 
me, and so enter into life. But when I thus look 
upon myself, and consider only what I am, or 
what I ought to be, and what I am bound to do, 
I lose Christ forthwith out of my sight, who yet 
alone is my righteousness and life; but when I 
have lost Him, there is no longer either help or 
counsel, but at the last desperation and eternal 
damnation must needs follow. —Berlf.nb. Bible: 
—Christ is life not for Himself alone, but a bene¬ 
fit that willingly and freely communicates itself. 
"Where now it finds a man who hates and for¬ 
sakes his own life, and lives no longer in his 
own self-love, in him Christ lives. —Rieger:— 
If a man should hear of the fellowship of the 
cross of Christ alone, a man might form to him¬ 
self too joyless an image of my religion; but it 
is also a fellowship with His life. And my life 
in the flesh, my tarrying upon this battlefield 
of sin and grace, is given me for a proof how 
the Son of God once made a journey through the 
world, and remained constant to His Heavenly 
Father. 

[John Brown: —Paul here declares his expe¬ 
rience. The law has no more to do with me, and 
I have no more to do with it in the matter of jus¬ 
tification.—Christ died and in Him I died ; Christ 
revived and in Him I revived. The law has killed 
me. and by doing so, it has set me free from it¬ 
self. The life I now have, is not the life of a 


man under the law, but the life of a man delivered 
from the law.— Christ's relations to God are my 
relations. His views are my views; His feelings 
my feelings. He is the soul of my soul, the life 
of my life. My state, my sentiments, my conduct 
are all Christian.—“It is but right that I should 
be entirely devoted to Him who devoted Ilimself 
entirely for me.”—R.] 

Luther:— It is very true that I still live in 
the flesh, but be it now what life it may, that is 
still in me, I count it yet for no life at all; for it 
is, if one will view it aright, indeed no life, but 
rather a mask, under which another lives, 
namely Christ, who is truly my life, that thou 
canst not see, but hearest it alone. I live, to be 
sure, in the flesh ; but I live not from the flesh 
or after the flesh, but in faiih, from faith, and 
according to faith.—“Who loved me and gave 
Himself for me.” AVitb these words Paul de¬ 
scribes in most comforting wise Christ’s office 
and priesthood. This now is His office, that He 
should reconcile us with God, give Ilimself up 
for our sins, &c. Therefore, thou must not 
make of Him a new law-giver that does away 
the old law and establishes a new in its place. 
Christ is no Moses, no taskmaster and lawgiver, 
but a grace-giver and compassionate Saviour. 
He is nothing else than a purely measureless 
and overflowing compassion, that suffers itself 
to be bestowed upon us, and also bestows itself. 
Setting forth Christ after such a way, thou 
rightly depictest Him. But if thou suffer Him 
to be portrayed to thee in other guise, thou 
mayest, in the time of temptation, be easily and 
quickly overthrown.—These words of Paul are 
an excellent example of a genuine and assured 
faith.—Accustom thyself to this, that thou ap- 
I prehend this brief word, “me,” with certain faith, 
and doubtest not thereof, that thou also art in the 
number of those who are named with this little 
word “me.” For, ns we cannot deny that we 
are one and all sinners, so can we also not deny 
that Christ died for our sins, that He might 
justify us through His death. For surely He 
has not died for this, that He should justify 
those that were righteous before, but that He 
should help poor sinners. Because then I feel 
and confess that I am a sinner, why should I 
not, on the other hand, also say that I am 
righteous because of Christ’s righteousness, es¬ 
pecially because I hear that He has loved me 
and given Himself for me. St. Paul believed it 
steadfastly and assuredly, and, therefore, also 
does he speak of it so freely and confidently. 
But may He who hath loved us and given Ilim¬ 
self for us. bestow on us grace, that we may be 
able, if only in part, to do the like and speak 
thus concerning ourselves.— [Lighteoot: —Paul 
appropriates to himself, as Chrysostom ob¬ 
serves, the love which belongs equally to the 
whole world. For Christ is, indeed, the per¬ 
sonal friend of each man individually ; and is as 
much to him as if He had died for him alone.— 
R] 

Ver. 21. Starke: —The rejection of the grace 
of God, may take place: 1. by a denial of the 
perfect satisfaction of Christ; 2. by setting along 
side of it our own merits, worthiness and right¬ 
eousness, as Popery does in doctrine, and many 
even in our churches do in fact; 3. by abusing 
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this grace to favor presumption, and to supersede 
sanctification ; 4. when even sincere souls, in 
the feeling of their unworthiness, are much too 
timorous to appropriate grace to themselves, and 
think they must first have arrived at this or that 
degree of holiness, before grace can avail them 
any thing ; 6. when tempted ones from a lack of 
feeling conclude that they have fallen out of 
grace again. 

Luther: —The righteousness that comes from 
the law is nothing else than mere contempt and 
rejection of God’s grace, whereby the death of 
Christ becomes unworthy and unavailing. Who 
is, indeed, so eloquent that he can sufficiently 
portray and bring to light, what it is to reject 
the grace of God? or to make out that Christ 
has died in vain ? It is hard to have to talk of 
any useless dying; but to say that Christ has 
died iu vain, that is too much, that is quite too 
villanous a word, for it is nothing less than to 
say that Christ is wholly unprofitable, is noth¬ 
ing worth.—If any one will make out Christ’s 
death an unprofitable thing, he must also make 
His resurrection, His glorious triumph over sin, 
death, etc*, His kingdom, heaven, earth, God 
Himself, God’s majesty and glory, and in brief 
all things together contemptible and useless.— 
These great, mighty, and terrible thunderclaps, 
which St. Paul in his writings brings down from 
heaven against our own righteousness, that 
comes from the law, ought, by good right, to 
terrify us from it.—When the world hears such 
a charge, it will not at all believe that it is true; 
for it does not allow that a man’s heart could be 
so wicked that he should reject the grace of 
God, and count Christ's death a despicable thing, 
and yet for all that, this sin is of all in the world 
the most common. Whoever will be righteous 
outside of faith in Christ, such a one casts away 
God’s grace, and despises the death of Christ, 
though in words he speak as highly and honora¬ 
bly thereof, as ever he knows how to speak. 

Vers. 19-21. To live to God, our end; 1. 
What is thereby required? 2. Condition of ac¬ 
complishing it; the way thereto is dying—to 
the law: this again is possible only through be¬ 
ing crucified with Christ.—To be crucified with 
Christ: 1. something difficult, requires nothing 
less than that we place ourselves under God’s 
sentence of condemnation; 2. indispensably ne¬ 
cessary : else there can be no life to God.—To 
die with Christ—to live to God ; this is the preg¬ 


nant definition of true Christianity. — I live, yet 
no longer I, but Christ liveth in m6: a bold ex¬ 
pression ; but so must it be in the case of a Chris¬ 
tian; one’s own Ego must vanish, and in place 
of it Christ must rule in us. — Christ lives in me: 
1. can we say so, when even yet there is much sin 
in us ? 2. When can we say so ? when at least it 
is He, in whom alone we seek our righteousness? 
The Christian’s life a double life: a. Proof: 1. 
the joyful attestation: Christ lives in me; 2. he 
must humbly acknowledge and in manifold ways 
experience; I yet live in the flesh, b. What is 
to be done, that he, so long as he lives and what¬ 
ever his life in the flesh, may not live to the 
flesh, but to Him who, etc. — Living in faith on 
the Son of God, who loved us, and gave Himself 
for us : 1. the blessed prerogative, 2. the sacred 
duty of the Christian.—In Lisco: — The life in the 
faith of the Son of God : 1. what it presupposes 
in us. Ver. 19: the death of the old natural 
life — the being crucified with Christ; 2. wherein 
it essentially consists? Ver. 20: in entire self¬ 
surrender to the Son of God, in being filled and 
permeated with His love, which to the true Chris¬ 
tian is the one moving spring of all his actions; 
3. what value has it ? Ver. 21, it serves to the 
glory of the grace of God, and the praise of the 
death of Christ. 

To say Christ has also loved me, and given 
Himself for me, is the height of faith's achieve¬ 
ments, simple as it appears. — Reject not the 
grace of God! an admonition as earnest as need¬ 
ful. — To reject God’s grace the greatest of all 
sins. When is this done? (see above.) — Christ 
died in vain ? 1. that cannot be; such a deed of 
love must have a high end; 2. and yet for how 
many has He died in vain !—Christ would have 
died in vain! the severest condemnation possible 
of every kind of righteousness of works. — To 
seek righteousness from works ; as foolish (for 
Christ cannot have died in vain), as simple (it re¬ 
jects that which was God’s own most glorious 
work of Love). [“Then Christ died without 
cause.” Did such a person die. Then while we 
may account for His life by other theories, there 
is no sufficient reason for His death, save that 
which Paul preached: Full pardon, entire sal¬ 
vation, to every one who by faith lays hold of 
Christ as dying for him. Any other view is in¬ 
consistent with God’s wisdom, frustrates God’s 
grace as well. — Self-salvation must ever deny a 
sufficient purpose in that death.—R.] 
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II. 


Paul opposes the LEGAL VIEW itself, which through the false teach¬ 
ers HAD FOUND ENTRANCE AMONG THE GALATIANS. 

Chapter III. 1— VI. 10. 

A. Remonstrance and expression of astonishment, at the contradiction into 
which this brings them with their own experience respecting the receiving 
of the Spirit. 


(Chapter iii. 1-5.) 

1 O foolish Galatians, who hath bewitched [did bewitch] 1 you, that ye should not 
obey the truth [omit this clause] 2 * * before whose eyes Jesus Christ hath been [was] 5 evi- 

2 dently set forth, crucified among you [set forth among you, crucified] ?* This only 
would I learn of you, Received ye the Spirit by the works of the law [was it by 
the works of the law that ye received the Spirit], 9 or by the hearing of faith? 

3 Are ye so foolish ? having begun in [with] 6 the Spirit, are ye now made perfect by 

4 [being made 7 8 perfect with] the flesh ? Have ye suffered [or experienced/ so many 

5 things in vain? if it be yet [really] in vain. He therefore that ministeretli to you 
the Spirit, and w r orketh miracles among [or miraculous powers in] 9 you doeth he it by 
the works of the law, or by the hearing of faith ? 


1 Ver. 1.—[As a rule the English simple past tense is the better rendering of the Greek aorist.—R.] 

* Ver. 1.—Tij a\i)9. fiij jreiffecrOat is to be omitted with Lachnianii and Tischendorf. A gloss from Gal. v. 7. [Omitted 
in X. A. B. and others; by Meyer, Alford, Ellicott. Wordsworth, Lightfoot.—R.] 

* Ver. 1 .—'Ev vfi.lv is probably to be retniued, on account of its difficulty, with D. E. F. L. K., although it is wanting in 
X. A. 11. C. and omitte 1 by Lachmann. [The uncial authority for it is not much stronger than for the clause above, but 
its omission is so much more readily accounted for than its insertion, that it is retained by Meyer, Ellicott, Wordsworth. 
Alford rejects it. Lightfoot is doubtful.—R.] 

* Ver. 1.— L The E. V. by pntting “among you” after “crucified,” destroys not only the emphasis which belongs to the 
latter, but also the proper connection of the former phrase.—R.] 

5 Ver. 2.—[The order of the Greek, given above, is to be preserved, as rendering the contrast more striking.—R. 

* Ver. 3.— The E. V. renders the datives in this clanse differently. llveii/iari . . . a a pic t, not “ in the Spirit” and 
“by the flesh,” hut “with the Spirit.” “with the flesh.”—R.] 

’ 1 Ver. 3.—{’E n-1 t « A tiaOe, p waive, not middle, “ being made complete,” not “ completing yourselves.”—R.] 

8 Ver. 4—' The meaning of inadtre is open to discussion. Sehmoller renders “er/uArrn.” See Exeo. Notes. —R.] 

* Ver. 5.—[A wa/ae it ev vfi.lv; the two interpretations of this phrase are indicated above. See Exeq. Notes. —R.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

Ver. 1. O foolish Galatians. —Direct ad¬ 
dress. because Paul now, for the first time after 
his historical account, turns to the readers. It 
is, therefore, a trustworthy intimation that, a 
new section begins here, and that all which pre¬ 
cedes belonged together. “Foolish:” that they 
had given up the better, genuine knowledge, is 
what Paul wishes to prove to them in the whole 
Epistle; this is, in fact, implied in the very 
opening words, chap. i. 6. His particular mo¬ 
tive for expressing himself precisely thus here, 
and in general for expressing himself with es¬ 
pecial emphasis, is that, although a new section 
begins here, yet, for the writer, this beginning 
presupposes what precedes—that is, in the first 
instance the proof of the full apostolicity of his 
preaching generally, and then particularly the 
just cited rebuking of Peter for conduct similar 
to theirs, concluding with the powerful words: 


“ For, if righteousness come by the law, then 
Christ died without cause.” This very thought, 
so painful, that the Galatians, by their conduct, 
are declaring the greatest act of God’s grace, 
the death of Christ, to have been in vain, may 
have been what impelled him to the vehement 
exclamation: c> avdr/Toi TaXarai. For here 
also his astonishment and his censure have pri¬ 
mary reference to this death of Christ: “set 
before you, crucified.” [Jerome and others have 
imagined a national peculiarity to be referred to 
here, which is altogether inadmissible. The 
Galatians were sprightly, not stupid, and avrfyro? 
marks not so much “dullness” as “foolishness,” 
want of vovf, improper use of it. They were not 
fiupot, but avdr/Toi. —R.] Who did bewitch 
you? — So senseless and therefore incompre¬ 
hensible is the apostasy of the Galatians, that 
Paul explains their being led astray as an effect 
of magic. For what he immediately subjoins 
had actually taken place among them ; naturally, 
therefore, this apostasy— to Judaism —was least 
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to be expected of them. For Christ’s aioning 
death and Judaistic legalism are at opposite 
poles to each other; the stronger the emphasis 
laid on the former, the most distant must be any 
thought of the latter. Comp. ii. 21. [Light- 
foot: —-“The word fiaondveiv originnlly re¬ 
ferred to witchery by spells and incantations, 
but in actual use it denotes the blighting influ¬ 
ence of the evil eye. It here involves two ideas: 
1) The baleful effect on the recipient, and 2) the 
envious spirit of the agent. The false teachers 
envy the Galatians this liberty 'in Christ, have 
an interest in subjecting them again to bondage. 
This idea, however, is subordinate to the other.” 
See Wordsworth, who quotes authorities for 
both ideas. There may be allusion to the notion 
that the power of the sorcerer was felt whenever 
the eye of the recipient rested on him,* in the 
expression “before whose eyes,” as if keeping 
their eyes on that object would have preserved 
them from this bewitching; but this must not be 
pressed.—R.] 

Before whose eyes Jesus Christ was 
evidently set forth. —Portrayed before the 
eyes, of course, by means of preaching, but the 
expression hints at the pains which Paul took 
to make known to them the crucified One, and 
to bring Him as near as possible to them. This 
is done designedly, in order to contrast the more 
strongly with this the apostasy that had taken 
place, and to justify the astonishment which he 
expresses.— Among you strengthens the state¬ 
ment still further: in the midst of you, by oral 
communication, not merely from a distance by 
letters. The following is the simplest explana¬ 
tion: “Before your eyes,” so distinctly points 
out the meaning; “to paint,” as that of tt pot- 
ypd<pT], that we cannot hesitate to accept it, 
although the compound verb does not occur 
elsewhere in this sense. Wieseler: “But as 
ypacpeiv is very frequently used of painting, 
there is little occasion for hesitation in extend¬ 
ing the signification to the regularly formed 
compound, even though there were no further 
warrant for it. In the New Testament there are 
other anaf; ?.eydpeva, both in form and meaning, 
and as to the latter in this case we have also the 
voice of the Greek Fathers.” To give irpo a 
temporal reference [Meyer, Alford, and others. 
—R.] is less suited to the context, while the 
local signification corresponds with “before 
whose eyes.” [The safest rendering is that of 
the E. V. Lightfoot says of the verb: “This 
is the common word to describe all public no¬ 
tices and proclamations; hence: programme 
and this is, on the whole, preferable. Words¬ 
worth finds here an allusion to the heathen 
practice of carrying amulets to guard against 
witchcraft, and to the Jewish custom of binding 
phylacteries between the eyes. “Who bewitched 
you, before whose eyes was written and bound 
up by me, as your frontlet of Faith, your spirit¬ 
ual Phylactery, Christ crucified; and who had, 
as I thought, been thus guarded by me against 
all the envious fascination of your spiritual ene- 


[* Col«*rt<l«e paints this in his wierd lines : 

** So deeply had she drunken in 

That look, those shrunken, serpent eyes, 

That all her features were resigned 

To this soie image in her mind.” Lady Chriitabel. —R.] 


I mies.” This is ingenious, but it presses unduly 
the allusion in the word “bewitched.”—It.] 

Ver. 2. This only would I learn of you. 
—The unreasonableness of the apostasy is still 
further, and now, indeed, for the first time, ex¬ 
pressly exposed. Not merely has the proclama.. 
tion of Christ’s death on the cross been made 
among them, but, through faith thereon, they 
have already attained to the receiving of the 
Holy Ghost,—and yet are you disposed to turn 
away from that which has already so attested 
itself? “ Vide, quam ejficaciter tractat locum ab 
experiential Luther. [“ Learn ” = obtain in¬ 
formation, not used ironically in the stricter 
sense of “learning as a disciple,” as Luther, 
Bengel, and others.—R.] He refers them to 
the receiving of the Spirit through faith, as a 
proof that it is Faith which works justification. 
For the Spirit can only be given by God to the 
man whom He justifies {not whom He reprobates); 
the gift of the Spirit is a token of grace, not of 
wrath.—“Only,” for this is the main question; 
by this—so far as the proof is to be sustained by 
facts—the thing is proved.—The Spirit, gene¬ 
rally, not merely as the principle of miraculous 
gifts; “for Paul reminds the collective body of 
liis readers of their receiving of the Spirit; not 
till ver. 5 are the dvv ape ig, as a species of the 
Spirit's workings, particularly cited.” Meyer. 
— By the hearing of faith.—“Through the 
preaching concerning faith,” is the right trans¬ 
lation, although not quite congruous with the 
first member, which has a subjective reference. 
[’Ako^, “hearing,” has a passive sense always 
in the New Testament, i. e., it refers to what is 
heard (see Meyer, Ellicott), “ the preaching.” 
—II i a re ug, ‘‘of faith,” evidently an objective 
genitive. See Lightfoot, Wordsworth, against 
both the above positions. Most modern exposi¬ 
tors agree with Schmoller’s next remark on the 
meaning of 7 Tiorig. —R.] Not = “through lis¬ 
tening to the faith,” since Triang is never = doc - 
trina fidei , but is only the subjective believing. 
“That in the first member of the double question 
their own strength, and, in the second, the power 
of the gospel {= of preaching) is made promb 
nent, is quite natural, as it was through human 
strength that the Judaizing teachers would fain 
achieve that which was in truth only to be be« 
stowed by the might of the gospel.” Wieseler 
That the “hearing” was accepted is understood, 
of course, since, from the “hearing,” the gift of 
the Spirit proceeded (comp. Rom. x. 17); from 
preaching (jc. from believing) comes faith, and 
with it the Holy Ghost. 

Ver. 3. Having begun with the Spirit. 

—You have made a beginning in the Christian 
life through the receiving of the Holy Ghost 
1 (ver. 2). Where a beginning is made, the next 
question is about the completion. Now—re¬ 
marks Paul with cutting irony, bringing home 
the sense of this avor/rov of their conduct—such a 
completion there is also with you; but with 
the flesh! i. e., according to your and your 
false teachers’ fancy, this now is the true com¬ 
pletion; yet, in truth, it is no completion, but 
the direct opposite of it, an annihilation of the 
work begun, because it is a completion with the 
flesh. “ Flesh ” is the opposite of “Spirit,” and 
where the “flesh” reigns, the “Spirit” must 
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give way. “The flesh,” of courae, rises again 
to dominion, where there is a retrogression to 
the legal position; for therewith the Holy Ghost, 
which has been obtained only through faith, is 
necessarily lost; and where the “Spirit” is 
wanting, there is the “flesh.” [Meyer: — 
“ Spirit and flesh do not describe Christianity 
and Judaism themselves, but the specific vital 
agencies in each, the Holy Spirit, and the un¬ 
spiritual, corporeally-physicai human nature, 
leading contrary to God and to sin.” The da¬ 
tives are both modal, indicating the manner in 
which the two actions took place. — R.] ’Eirire- 
Aelv signifies not merely “to end,” but “to com¬ 
plete,” consummare. 'Emreheiode may be middle; 
if so, then it is simplest to take it as = do ye 
now bring to completion ($. c. the work begun) in 
the flesh. But tmTeleioOai does not occur in the 
New Testament in a middle sense, though it is 
thus used by profane writers. Hence, others 
take it as passive, e. g. Meyer = you are 
brought to completion, sc., by the false teachers, 
inasmuch as they make of you people who lie 
under the dominion of the “ flesh.” This ren¬ 
ders the reproach still sharper. So also Luther : 
instead of saying, came consummastis, he sud¬ 
denly turns the address, and says: earns consum- 
marnini, which strictly signifies: Will you then 
let the matter be carried through with you in 
the flesh, and thereby be made completely right¬ 
eous? — The present tense denotes that the Gala¬ 
tians are now engaged in this eirirtheiriOai. 
Comp. i. 6. — N7n> = cam magis magisque deberetis 
spirituales fieri relicta came. Bengel. 

Ver. 4. [Are ye so foolish? — “So very 
foolish are ye then ?” ovtoc being emphatic.—R.] 
Have you experienced [or suffered] so 
many things in vain ? — Meyer, in connection 
with his explanation of “being made perfect,” 
interprets it as referring to the many burdensome 
performances connected with observing the law, 
which they had been obliged, by their new 
teachers, to undergo, in order, according to their 
notion, to become complete Christians. Having 
^according to Meyer) reminded them of these by 
Imre'* l, he then lays before them the uselessness 
of such things by the exclamation (not question): 
‘So many things,” etc . — This is evidently a 
strained interpretation, and it is, by no means, 
probable that this would have been described as 
a rradeiv, or even that any such iradeiv is to be 
presumed to have taken place. It is, therefore, 
to be understood, either of sufferings and per¬ 
secutions, that they underwent, on account of 
their faith, or, since nothing is otherwise known 
of such, iradelv is to be taken as vox media , with 
the general signification, “to experience,” here 
“to experience manifestations of Divine grace.” 
[While the use of the aorist seems conclusive 
against the view of Meyer, it is more difficult to 
decide which of the other two interpretations is 
to be taken. Though nothing be known of such 
“sufferings,” yet what more likely to occur? 
And if these arose from Judaizing influences, as 
was generally the case in Apostolic times, addi¬ 
tional point is given to the Apostle’s language. 
The other view, however, seems to give a greater 
logical unity to the passage, since vers. 3 and 5 
both refer to “ benefits.” But was not Paul, 
who gloried in tribulation, likely to cite “suffer¬ 


ings” also as evidences of spiritual benefits! 
These considerations, in connection with the 
fact that there is no other instance in the New 
Testament of such a neutral meaning of ir6ox tlv > 
render it more prudent to follow the ancient 
versions and expositors, and adopt “suffered,” 
instead of “experienced.”—R.] 

If it be only [or really] in vain. — That 
is, if rather you are not in much worse case, as 
notorious backsliding is apt to make the man 
worse than he was before. This addition has 
special force against the interpretation of iird- 
6ere as denoting persecutions, as with this it 
gives a scarcely intelligible sense: for the miti¬ 
gating thought, that perhaps the Galatians will 
yet bethink themselves, so that the iradeiv will 
not have been in vain, can hardly be in Paul’s 
mind here, where he meditates only severe re¬ 
buke [?], while the explanation: “if only in 
vain !”=“ if it do not rather turn to your loss 
and greater condemnation,” in its turn is not in 
keeping with the reference of iradeiv to sufferings 
endured. For although, when sufferings have 
been endured for the faith, assistance rendered 
by God in bearing them may make the guilt of 
a subsequent apostasy greater, the sufferings 
themselves cannot well be said to increase it. 
[Notwithstanding the high authorities for this 
interpretation, which intensifies instead of soften¬ 
ing “in vain,” it does seem more probable that 
Paul here leaves “a loophole of doubt.” If 
suffered is the thought implied, then as he re¬ 
called their sufferings, would be the very moment 
for a flash of doubt, or rather of hope, to enter. 
In this view it is better to render: “If it bo 
really in vain,” “ I would fain doubt whether it 
can be, that all this was in vain.”—R.] 

Ver. 5. He therefore that ministereth 
to you the Spirit. —With this Paul returns to 
the decisive question of ver. 2, but with some 
variation of the thought. He no longer sets the 
matter back into the past, but represents (no 
doubt designedly) the communication of the 
Spirit as something still going on, on the ground 
of faith. They were to recognize themselves as 
still experiencing this gracious operation of God. 
Besides this, he singles out and notes particularly 
the miraculous powers which God communicates 
through the same medium. [The word “minis¬ 
tereth ” means “to supply bountifully.” The 
eiri in the compound indicates the direction of 
the supply, not an enlargement of it. Avvd- 
ptiq tv vfiiv may be rendered either, as E. V., 
“miracles among you,” or better, “miraculous 
powers in you,” i. «., the peculiar powers there 
brought by the Spirit, which Paul everywhere 
alludes to, as observable in the Christians to 
whom he writes (1 Cor. xii. 28). Meyer decides 
for the latter from the analogy of 1 Cor. xii. 6, 
and it suits better the line of argument, which 
refers throughout to their personal experience.— 
R.] Moreover he now designates God expressly 
as the Bestower of the Spirit, doubtless, in order 
to bring home with special emphasis the truth 
that God Himself declared for the preaching of 
faith. For the Scripture proof which follows 
supports this idea. God declares for this among 
the Galatians because He has declared for it in 
His word, and He must ever agree with Himself, 
His acts with His testimony. 
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DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. A Christian church without a li recetving the 
Spirit ” is not conceivable. It may lose the Spi¬ 
rit again (comp, caput firtTe/.eio^c), but it must 
once have received it. Paul, therefore, because 
he knows that the Galatiuns have been converted 
to Christ, assumes of course that they have re¬ 
ceived the Spirit. The primary reference is 
undoubtedly to the Holy Ghost only as a charism 
from God. The immediate reference is not to 
definite ethical effects on the hearts of recipients, 
though it is true that these caunot be wanting, 
if the Spirit received is retained. But as the 
Holy Ghost here is to be apprehended primarily 
as a charism (comp. ver. 6: i-ixoprjyuv), it is 
quite intelligible that what is given elsewhere as 
the condition of justification appears here as the 
condition of “receiving the Spirit,” namely: 
Faith. “Receiving the Spirit” is, it is true, 
not immediately identical with “being justified,” 
but is nevertheless an inseparable consequence. 
At all events no receiving of the Spirit ” can 
take place w ithout the “ being justified,” because 
the receiving of the Spirit is a token of Divine 
grace. Hence from the “receiving of the Spi¬ 
rit” “by the hearing of faith” it is concluded 
that the “being justified ” conies by the same 
method. See also on this point the remarks on 
the previous section. 

2. The personal experience of the operation 
of the preaching of the gospel is rightly (ac¬ 
cording to the example of Paul) regarded as a 
principal proof of the truth of the same. The 
proof lies more particularly in the receiving of 
the Holy Ghost : if I receive this through the 
preaching of the gospel, then this must doubt¬ 
less be true, be the Divinely ordained way to 
salvation. Thereby does God declare Himself 
for this preaching; for the Holy Ghost is cer¬ 
tainly a gift of God. A special application of 
the “ witness of the Holy Ghost” w hich it might 
not be amiss to call the strict and original mean¬ 
ing of this doctrine. 

3. All evangelical preaching should in its es¬ 
sence be nothing else than a portraying of Christ, 
the Crucified, before the eyes of men. It is by 
this that it leads them to the receiving of the 
Spirit. 

HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

Ver. 1. “0 foolish Galatians.”—In Starke: — 
It must not be supposed that this is such a phrase 
of contumely as “ Fool,” Matt. v. 22, but it is a 
sorrowful and earnest representation of their 
spiritual blindness. Christ also addresses His 
disciples with a similar term of rebuke. Luke 
xxiv. 25.—Severe reproofs, when they flow from 
a zeal for the wounded honor of God, and from 
love to our neighbor, and a desire to save him, 
are not wrong. The sharp tongue of good men 
is many times more wholesome than the friendly 
tongue and flattering words of the ungodly.— 
As to know Christ aright is the true wisdom, so 
on the other hand it is the greatest folly not to 
know Christ aright and not to cleave fast to Him.— 
[Lcther: —A carnal man would interpret this 
to be a reviling, rather than a godly reprehen¬ 


sion. Not so. So parents, of a fatherly and 
motherly affection, do sharply reprove and re¬ 
buke their children, which they would not bear 
if another should do it. Therefore one and the 
self-same word in the mouth of Paul is a 
benefit; but in the mouth of another it is a 
reproach.—R.] 

Wirt. Summ. : — False doctrine is, as it were, 
an enchantment, wherewith the devil bewitches 
men’s hearts. For as through sorcery men’s 
minds are blinded, so that they think they see 
something, when yet they see nothing, and never¬ 
theless it is hard to fetch them off from the no¬ 
tion; even so, when the devil through false doc¬ 
trine engages the hearts of men, he bewitches 
them so that they fancy they have the truth be¬ 
fore them, when yet it is mere error and lies. 
Let us therefore the more diligently take heed 
to ourselves, that we be not taken in and infected 
with doctrine ; let us the more diligently cleave 
to God's word, and moreover pray heartily with 
David, Ps. cxix. 18, 37.—[What spell is this that 
holds so many eyes, before which Jesus Christ 
has been set forth so plainly as the crucified One, 
who dies not “without cause!”—R.] 

“Jesus Christ evidently set forth before your 
eyes, crucified.” — Starke: — By this way of 
speaking is indicated the clearness of the evangel¬ 
ical doctrine of the cross of Christ. In the Old 
Testament Christ was portrayed to the Jews un¬ 
der many images and types, as in the type of the 
high priest, of the paschal lamb, etc.; but in 
the New Testament, He was, through the preach¬ 
ing of the gospel, without any shadows such as 
these, clearly placed before men’s eyes, inasmuch 
aj His suffering, shame, satisfaction on the cross, 
were most clearly published and proclaimed. That 
was, as it were, the programme which the Apos¬ 
tles placarded in all places whither they came.— 
Spexer: — The best church-paintings are plain 
instructions concerning Divine truth; thereby 
can a matter be brought as plainly, and more 
plainly into the hearts of the hearers, than by 
the skilfullest painter of them all, yea, those 
things also which no painter can set forth. Ac¬ 
tual paintings in the church are to be by no 
means utterly rejected, they have their use as 
memorials; but the other painting of doctrine 
must be joined therewith, and Christ must be 
portrayed in the heart, else outward paintings, 
if men are to learn only by gazing upon them, 
are a lifeless affair.— [Calvin: —Paul intimates 
that the actual sight of Christ’s death could not 
have affected them more powerfully than bis 
preaching. Such a representation could not 
have been made by any eloquence, or by enticing 
words of man’s wisdom. When the Church has 
painters such as this, she no longer needs the 
dead images of wood and stone, she no longer 
requires pictures. Such things come, when 
pastors become dumb.— R.] 

Ver. 2. “ W T as it by the works of the law that ye 
received the Spirit?” — Hedixger: — A definite, 
keenly importunate question, with an “either — 
or,” from which there is no escape, appealing to 
actual experiences, in which no debate is possi¬ 
ble,—well fitted to dispel the sorcery (ver. 1) of 
the false teaching. — A hint as to the right way of 
convincing and freeing misguided souls out of 
such enchantment. — Law quickens not, but en- 
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joins, commands, threatens and terrifies, it is 
true, yet without life. Bondage, constraint; 
good appearances enough, hypocrisy enough; 
carefully contrived clockwork, hut mute wheels, 
without soul. Of such are many, that are praised 
as Christians. Hourglasses are they, that punc¬ 
tually show the time, but where is there Spirit, 
Heaven, marks of grace? On that hangs all.— 
Spener: —The only means of receiving the Holy 
Ghost, is the preaching of the gospel, as being 
a word of the Spirit. Where this is heard, and 
its energy not resisted, the Holy Ghost comes 
into the soul, not only to work, but also to dwell 
therein.— Starke: —Whatever doctrine the Holy 
Ghost brings to man, assuring him of Divine 
grace, and impelling him to all good, that is the 
true saving doctrine. 

Ver. 3. It is not enough to have begun well, 
the matter must also be carried through. The 
beginning and the continuing of our salvation t 
must be after one way, and we must not desire 
to be perfected otherwise than we have begun, 
else is it folly to us.—Si* ever :—That is a doc-! 
trine to be abhorred, which to be sure ascribes 
the beginning of salvation to faith and so to the 
Spirit, but afterwards feigns that the rest must 
be accomplished and completed with works. 

Ver. 5. Starke: —It is God alone who gives 
the Holy Ghost. The Apostles also imparted it 
through their preaching and imposition of hands, 
but they were only instruments of God. Nowa¬ 
days teachers and preachers impart the Holy 
Ghost, so far as they preach the Word, which in 
itself has power, and has the Holy Ghost with it. 
—It is a truly Divine property of the gospel that 
God aforetime accompanied it with the most ex¬ 
cellent miracles. No one who passed over to 
Judaism, received from God the power of working 
miracles, but those did who turned from Judaism 
to Christianity.—Hast thou, 0 man, the Holy 
Ghost and His energy in too small measure? 
Seek the cause in thyself, in that thou usest not 
the stated means aright.— Speser: —Where the 
Holy Ghost is, there He works, although not al¬ 
ways outward miracles, yet in the conversion 
and renewal of men themselves, which is a greater 
miracle than to make the sick well. 

On vers. l-o. To portray Jesus Christ before 
men’s eyes as the Crucified is the soul of all 
preaching of the gospel: 1. This it must do, be¬ 
cause in the cross of Christ alone salvation is 
found, and it must do it unweariedly and expli¬ 
citly, with all earnestness, all fidelity, and all 
zeal. 2. But more it cannot do; the inscribing 
on the heart it must leave to God; although in¬ 
deed it must ever admonish of the necessity of 


this, and exhort men to prove whether this has 
taken place (must warn against dead faith).— 
Jesus Christ has been portrayed before your eyes 
as the Crucified; is He also portrayed in your 
hearts?—Whoever seeks his salvation elsewhere 
than in Christ, the Crucified, 1) lacks under¬ 
standing, for he leaves the living spring, which 
God Himself has opened for us, and hews out for 
himself broken cisterns; 2) is entangled in an 
enchantment, bewitched by the deceiving spirit 
of self-righteousness.—Who hath bewitched you? 
A question which must be sounded forth in many a 
congregation; for 1) Christ, the Crucified, is por¬ 
trayed before their eyes, and yet 2) there is such 
an utter neglect to seek salvation in Him.—How 
| is the Holy Ghost obtained ? 1. Not from works 

of the law, this follows from the nature of the 
law, but 2. through faith in the gospel—simply 
because it is the good news of Christ, the Cruci¬ 
fied. 

Faith in Jesus Christ the true way to salva¬ 
tion; for through it alone is the Holy Spirit re¬ 
ceived, not through the works of the law—How 
have you received the Spirit? A question to 
strengthen and warn those who are in danger of 
embracing the righteousness of works.—Faith in 
Christ Jesus, 1) it is true in itself, not yet a 
proof that a man has received the .Spirit, for 
there is also a dead faith; 2) but yet the only 
way to receive Him.—The preaching of faith the 
way to the receiving of the Spirit. Therewith 
is condemned all fanaticism with which, indeed, 
a righteousness of works of some kind or other 
is commonly joined.—It is God who bestows the 
Spirit, but only through the preaching of faith. 
—The Holy Ghost is the true heavenly gift.— 
Where God gives the Spirit, He also gives power 
(Spirit and power always conjoined).—To begin 
in the Spirit, to end in the flesh, is the most pre¬ 
posterous folly, and yet how frequent.—Hast 
thou begun in the Spirit? Continue in like 
manner, and end in the Spirit! 

[Christ only, Christ plainly, Christ crucified! 
the Gospel we preach.—That which is “so fool¬ 
ish” is yet so natural.—Take heed that what God 
blessed to your spiritual profit, be not despised by 
you. What means He has honored with His Spi¬ 
rit, do not dishonor by your treatment of them. 
—Is it indeed in vain? All past sufferings for 
the Gospel’s sake ? Aye, and worse than in vain. 
These have no power to save. Christ’s suffer¬ 
ings alone can gave.—Our works do not earn 
God's works.—The Gospel, “the hearing of 
faith,” still has the “ witness of the Spirit,” is 
still the duvams of God, by which He works dm- 
futs.— K.] 
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B. Doctrinal Exposition 


Chapter III. 6—IV. 7. 

1. Salvation is not to be attained by works of the law, but through faith alone. 

(Chap. iii. 6-18). 

a. Demonstration from Scripture. 

(Vers. 6-14.) 

6 Even as Abraham believed God, and it was accounted to him for righteousness. 

7 Know ye therefore that they which are of faith, the same are the children [sons] of 

8 Abraham. And [Moreover] the Scripture, foreseeing that God would justify [or jus- 
tifieth] 1 the heathen [Gentiles] through faith, preached before the gospel [proclaimed 
beforehand the glad tidings] 2 3 unto Abraham, saying, In thee shall all nations be 

9 blessed.® So then they which be [who are] of faith are blessed with [together with 

10 the] 4 faithful Abraham. For as many as are of the works of the law are under the 
[or a] curse: for it is written, 5 Cursed is every one that eontinueth not in all things 

11 which are written in the book of the law to do them. But that no man is justified 
by the law [in the law no man is justified] 6 in the sight of God, it is evident: for, 

12 The just shall live by faith. And [Now] 7 the law is not of faith: but, The man 

13 [He] 8 that doeth [or has done] them shall live in them. Christ hath [omit hath] 9 
redeemed us from the curse of the law, being made [having become] 10 a curse for 

14 us; for [as] 11 it is written, Cursed is every one that hangeth on a tree: That the 
blessing of Abraham might come on [unto] 12 the Gentiles through [£y, in] Jesus 
Christ [Christ Jesus] ; 13 that we might receive the promise of the Spirit through faith. 


1 Ver. 8.—[Au mo i, present—Ellicott calls it the “ethical present.” “ God justifietb,” this is Ilis one way (Alford).—R.] 

2 Ver. 8.—[Since “gospel ” has a distinct meaning now. it is perhaps better to take the more etymological phrase In 
rendering n po e v ij yy e A L a a r o. Schmoller: “ Gab die Verheixsung.” —R.J 

3 Ver. 8.—Elz. has euAoyij0>jcrovTai instead of cvevAoyijSqtroi'Tat against decisive authorities. 

* Ver. 9.—[“ Together with ” is more distinct than “with.” The article of the Greek is retained to emphasize 

“ faithful.”—R.J 

6 Ver. 10.—According to the best MSS. on should be inserted before « n i k a ra p a to?. [The generally received 
reading does not affect the English form, since oti is here a mere quotation mark.—R.] 

8 Ver. 11.—[Since e v vo must be rendered “ in the law ;” to avoid the too close proximity with “ in the sight 
of,” it is better to retain the Greek order, which is emphatic also.—R.] 

7 Ver. 12.—[A e “ logical, introducing the minor proposition ” (Alford). “ Now ” is perhaps better than “ but.”—R.] 

8 Ver. 12.—After air a, Elz. reads av6pu>no<; against decisive authorities. 

* Ver. IS.—[The aorist e(i)yopao-ev is historical, hence the simple past Is better.—In ver. 12, ir o trj a- a f, aorist 
participle, should be rendered “ hath done ” to bring out its proper force.—R.J 

10 Ver. 13.—[T « v 6 n « v o ?, “ becoming,” but as it explains the manner of the past act “ redeemed,” “ having be¬ 
come” is more accurate. “ By becoming” would be still more forcible.—R.J 

n Ver. 13.—Lachmann and Tischendorf, following weighty authorities, read; oti ye'ypairrai instead ofyeypair- 
rai yap. [SoMeyer and modern English editors. X. has yey. yap. —R.J 

12 Ver. 14.—[E t ? “ unto.” The clause were perhaps better read in this order : “ That unto the Gentiles the bless¬ 
ing of Abraham might come in Christ Jesus ” (so Ellicott).—R.J 

13 Ver. 14.—[XpicrToi 'Iijjoi is the reading of most MSS. (X. B. Iij<roD Xpiartp), and is adopted by most modern 
editors.—R.J 


FXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

Ver. 6. Even as Abraham believed God 

—This stands in immediate connection with the 
preceding, and gives the answer to the question 
in ver. 5, by an affirmation of the second part of 
it (for Paul views the gift of the Spirit previous¬ 
ly mentioned as a proof of justification, and can 
therefore answer the question in ver. 5 with the 


statement in ver. 6). Through the preaching of 
faith God bestows the Spirit of faith, and thereby 
justifies, even as Abraham attained to justifica¬ 
tion in the same way. But inasmuch as Paul in 
going on still keeps Abraham in view, we may, 
and ought to begin here a new section. This 
verse does not contain a citation proper, but Paul 
gives what is contained in Gen. xv. 6 respecting 
Abraham, as his own immediate declaration. 
(Comp. Rom. iv. 3.) That accounted to him 
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for righteousness is understood by Paul en¬ 
tirely in the sense of “ being justified ” needs no 
demonstration.* 

Vcr. 7. Here, in the first place, he only draws 
from it the conclusion, that a man by faith be¬ 
comes a son of Abraham. (0 t he iriareuc, 
“ the spiritual character represented under the 
form of the causal relation,” those that are born 
of faith, have as it were their nature from it. 
Ewald explains it somewhat differently: those 
whose efforts and achievements proceed from 
faith, as the deepest, and at the same time high¬ 
est power.) This conclusion of course rests on 
the presupposition that faith was an essential 
trait in Abraham’s character, and is directed 
against the Judaizers, who believe that they can 
prove themselves genuine children of Abraham by 
works of the law. [The older commentators took 
yivucnere as indicative; “ye know thenmod¬ 
ern ones generally consider it an imperative: 
Know ye therefore. —So Meyer, De Wette, 
Ellicott, Wordsworth, also Syriac, Vulgate. 
Ellicott : “ The imperative is not only more ani¬ 
mated, but more logically correct, for the decla¬ 
ration in the verse is really one of the points 
which the Apostle is laboring to prove.” He con¬ 
tends that apa is most properly joined with the 
imperative. Alford and Lightfoot adopt the 
other view, the latter suggesting that the verb 
means “to perceive” rather than “to know,” 
which makes the indicative more suitable. There 
is not necessarily any “argumentative irony” 
(Alford) here. On the whole the imperative 
seems preferable.—R.] 

Paul has made reference to Abraham as the 
type of justifying faith ; he does not, however, 
content himself with that, but, going deeper, he 
finds still more striking proof in the significance 
of Abraham as the bringer of blessing for all the 
heathen. He dwells the longer on the Old Tes¬ 
tament because it was to this that the false teach¬ 
ers naturally appealed against Paul, and by their 
appeals to it imposed on the Galatians. So he 
on the other hand seeks to establish his doctrine 
from the Old Testament, simply by going more 
deeply into it. [Lightfoot: “ The passage vers. 
6-9 was omitted in Marcion’s recension of the j 
Epistle, as repugnant to his leading principle off 
the antagonism between the Old and New Testa¬ 
ments.”—R.] 

Ver. 8. Moreover the Scripture foresee¬ 
ing. —Ae is simply continuative. [Neither “ and” 
nor “but ” gives the precise force.—R.] What 
God has promised is ascribed to the Scripture 
itself, not simply because it is related in the 
Scripture, but because the Scripture, as inspired 


•[Calvin thus refers to “the Idle cavillings of certain 
persons who evade Paul’s reasoning. Moses, they tell us, 
gives the name of righteousness to goodness; and so means 
nothing more than that Abraham was reckoned a good man 
because he believed God. Giddy minds of this description, 
raised up In our time by Satan, endeavor, by indirect sland¬ 
ers, to undermine the certainty of Scripture. Paul knew 
that Moses was not there giving lessons to boys In grammar, 
but was speaking of a decision which God had pronounced, 
and very properly viewed the word righteoumcts in a theo¬ 
logical sense. For it Is not In that sense in which goodness 
is mentioned with approbation among men, that we are ac¬ 
counted righteous in the sight of God, but only where we 
render perfect obedience to the law. Righteousness is con¬ 
trasted with the transgression of th j law, even in its small¬ 
est point; and because we have it not of ourselves, it Is 
freely given to us by God.”—R.J 


by God, is conceived as the organ of the Spirit 
of God. The same then is true of God’s fore¬ 
knowledge, from which the promise proceeded. 
Yet Paul lias not gained from some other source 
a knowledge of the fact that the Scripture fore¬ 
saw, and in this foresight gave the promise (Wie- 
seler), but he drffWs the conclusion as to the 
“foreseeing” simply from the promise itself: be¬ 
cause it is promised, that “ all nations shall be 
blessed in Abraham,” the “justifying of the 
Gentiles through faith” must also have been 
predetermined. Why, he then explains in what 
follows.— [Ellicott calls dinaLoi an ethical pre¬ 
sent \ with significant reference to the eternal and 
immutable counsels of God. Alford: “Present, 
not merely because the time foreseen was regard¬ 
ed as present, not present as respected the time 
of writing, but because it was God s one way of 
justification — He never justified in any other 
way —so that it is the normal present: ‘ lie is a 
God that justifieth ’ through faith.”—R.] Paul 
cites as proof Gen. xii. 1-3 ; xviii. 18. The chief 
emphasis lies upon “shall be blessed,” which is 
therefore placed first in the Greek; yet only so 
far as it is a “being blessed in Abraham.” The 
sense is: The blessing bestowed upon thee in¬ 
cludes a blessing hereafter to come upon all the 
Gentiles (edvg here of course in the pregnant 
sense=Gentiles). From this the conclusion is 
drawn in 

Ver. 9. So then they which be of faith. — 

“So then ”= agreeably to the promise in ver. 8. 
Ver. 9 is nothing else than an exposition of the 
promise cited in ver. 8. In Abraham, it was pro¬ 
mised, all the heathen are to be blessed, a pro¬ 
mise which lias the sense indicated above. Now, 
he was the believing one , aud it was (as follows 
from ver. 6) on account of his faith that he re¬ 
ceived the promise of blessing. Therefore it is, 
of course, believers that are partakers of the 
blessing promised to him, it is they who are his 
children, and it is to them therefore that the 
promise of blessing holds good.— Are blessed 
with [together with thej faithful Abra¬ 
ham. — In this sentence the tv is dropped, for 
the sense is: because the “ being blessed in him,” 
is promised to all the heathen, therefore “ they 
which be of faith ” (the hoatlien, if they are “ of 
faith”) are blessed with him, that is, primarily, 
in like manner as he; but still further: it ex¬ 
presses the sameness of the lot into which they 
entered with him, and through this one lot they 
entered into inner communion with him.—[The 
preposition shows their community with him in 
the blessing; the adjective “faithful” renders 
prominent that point of ethical character in which 
they must resemble each other, in order to par¬ 
take of the same blessing. (So Meyer, Alford.) 
— It.] “Are blessed.”—As to the meaning of 
this, there is little occasion for dispute. If we 
look at the original passage, this is, of course, to 
be understood quite generally, as is implied in 
the idea of Blessing = Manifestation of Divine 
Favor. This again is more specially defined in 
different ways, and so here ; so far as concerns 
the blessing received by Abraham himself: “ to¬ 
gether with the faithful Abraham,” the primary 
meaning is that he should obtain a posterity, 
and as concerns the blessing of the Gentiles in 
Abraham, the passage is justly regarded as a 
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Messianic promise in the wider sense=the Gen¬ 
tiles shall have part in the salvation brought 
by the Messiah, in the salvation that proceeds 
from one who is Abrahnm’s offspring. The lat¬ 
ter is the sense here. Which side of this Messi¬ 
anic salvation, however, Paul has in mind, is to 
be made out solely from the connection, most 
simply from what is put in opposition to it, 
namely, to be “ under the curse,” and, to that 
again, the simple antithesis is “justified” (ver. 
11). Paul of course views “blessed ” and “justi¬ 
fied” as essentially correlative, coincident ideas: 
and hence in ver. 8 the one, namely, “justified,” 
is inferred from the other, “blessed.” Only, as 
is easily understood, “blessed” still remains the 
more general idea; what kind of blessing is 
meant must be shown by the context. Somewhat 
more restricted, again, than “justification,” is 
“receiving the Spirit,” which, however, is not 
only connected with the “justification,” but is 
really the true “ blessing,” on which account 
Paul, starting from “receiving the Spirit” in 
the beginning of this chapter, returns to it again 
in ver. 14.—The ground of the promise in ver. 8, 
and also of the statement expository of it in ver. 
9, is given in ver. 10. A blessing to be bestowed 
upon the Gentiles in Abraham, and therefore one 
resting upon faith, is promised; such a one is, 
and only such a one can be, contemplated. 

Ver. 10. Forasmany as are of the works of 
the law, are under a curse. —The force of this 
is: it must be those “of faith” who are blessed; 
for those who busy themselves with “works of the 
law” (the only alternative possible, if not “of 
faith ”) cannot be blessed ; since these are under 
the curse, and therefore a bestowal of blessing 
cannot avail for them. [This negative argument 
(vers. 10,12,) strengthens the position taken in the 
preceding verses, and has an immediate applica¬ 
tion to the Galatian errors, to which however no 
allusion is made in this strictly argumentative 
passage.—R.] “ Of the works of the law;” the 

form is the same as in the antithetical expression, 
“of faith,” but more fully stated.— Cursed is 
every one, etc. —Deut. xvii. 26, freely quoted 
from the LXX. The passage proves what it is 
cited to prove, viz., that “as many as are of the 
law are under the curse,” provided a non-contin¬ 
uance can be established. This shows that the 
reference here is to ethical requirements, and not 
merely to ritualistic ones ; thus confirming the 
view of “ works of the law,” given in chap. ii. 
At the same time the passage shows that the 
ground of “a man is not justified by the works 
of the law,” is that those who “are of the works 
of the law are under the curse the non-justifi¬ 
cation has then of course its ground, not in the 
externality of the law, for that would not of ne¬ 
cessity involve a curse, but in our not keeping it. 

Ver. 11 But that in the law no man is 
justified, etc. —Those who are of the works of 
the law are under the curse. This includes not 
being justified, but only implicite. Paul now 
states it expressly, in order to support it by de¬ 
clarations of Scripture, as he previously did the 
ositive side. The course of thought might, per- 
aps, be still more accurately defined as follows: 
Cursed, it has been declared, is every one that 
continueth not in all things; but, on the other 
hand, it might be said, such as entirely fulfil the 


law will be blest. But, remarks Paul, that is 
excluded by the tenor of the two Scripture pas¬ 
sages about to be cited, for according to them man 
(S/cerai ex iria rfuf, but the law is in nowise 
h 7r toTcwf, therefore no one is justified ivvdfUfj; 
the thought that “in the law” justification is 
possible, is to be entirely put aside.—In the 
sight of God. —Ilapa Oe<p defines more parti¬ 
cularly the idea of “justified,” and sets it in an¬ 
tithesis to any (justifying) human judgment. 
The proof that “ in the law no man is justified,” 
Paul derives from two Scripture passages. Ac¬ 
cording to the one (Hab. ii. 4) “ to live,” results 
from “ faith,” according to the other (Lev. xviii. 
5) the law does not take note of faith, but ef do¬ 
ing ; through doing, fulfilling the law, a man has 
life.—This, of course, has demonstrative force, 
for “no man is justified” only on the presuppo¬ 
sition that this doing (in the second passage) re¬ 
mains only a requirement, and does not actually 
take place, and that it is with the knowledge of 
this state of things that the prophet represents 
faith as the condition of life.—The just shall 
live by faith.— in the original has, 

rightly explained, not the signification “faith¬ 
fulness,” butas Paul translates it, “ Trust, Faith.” 
[The first is undoubtedly the primary meaning 
of the Hebrew word, but the other is implied in 
it. It is noteworthy that this passage is one of the 
two in the Old Testament, where the word “faith” 
is used in the E. V. See a very suggestive note 
in Lightfoot, p. 152. — R.]—TTTT he then na¬ 
turally understands, agreeably to the New Tes¬ 
tament knowledge of salvation, in the higher 
sense of the Messianic life, that which renders 
its consummation in eternal life. ’Ek iriareug 
must be joined as in the original with £ rjatrai y 
and not with odixatog. Wieskler justly re¬ 
marks: In proof of the connection 6 6'txaioc ex 
'rioTeoe, it is alleged that the origin of justifica¬ 
tion was to be shown, not that of salvation or 
life. It must not be forgotten, however, that ac¬ 
cording to the connection the emphasis does not 
rest upon dixaiovadai in itself, but upon the fact 
that this results ex mareug; moreover that Paul 
is not here using his own words, in which case 
instead of ex -KioTeuq ^r/aerai he would undoubt¬ 
edly have chosen another term of expression, 
such as ex irioreu^ tiixaiovodai, but that he had to 
choose from the actually existing passages which 
treated of the central significance of faith. Who¬ 
ever examines these more particularly will not 
be able to deny that the choice made is a happy 
one. For what does ex iriareuc ^r/oerai signify, 
but that Faith is the fundamental condition 
through which a man becomes well-pleasing to 
God, and partaker of the gracious gift of life ? 
In this formula, therefore, the dixaiovotfai ex 
T£a>c, or the statement that one is declared right¬ 
eous or well-pleasing to God, in consequence of 
faith, is in truth included. Aixaior, on the other 
hand, signifies the righteous or devout man, and 
has here nothing more than an etymological con¬ 
nection with Aixaioiadai. That ex irmrfwf is joined 
by Paul in the Galatians with Zqoerai, appears, 
moreover, from its antithesis, £ yaerai ev avraiq: 
“he will live through the commandments.” [It 
is difficult to decide this question of connection ; 
either would be grammatical, both are sustained 
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by high authorities. Winer, De Wette, Ewald, 
Ellipott agree with Wieseler ; while Bengel, 
Pareus, Meyer, Alford, and very many others 
connect “by faith” with “the just.” The former 
conforms better with the Hebrew; the latter with 
the general course of Paul’s thoughts here and 
elsewhere. The former is safer, the latter more 
pointed, but from either the same truth would be 
deduced.—R.] 

Ver. 12. Now the law is not of faith.— 
[A/, logical, introducing the minor proposition: 
“ The just shall live by faith.” '‘Now the law 
is not of faith” (so Meyer). —R.] “The law is 
not an institution whose nature is determined by 
faith.” Wieskler. [Ligutfoot: ‘Faith is not 
the starting-point of the law. The law does not 
take faith as its fundamental principle. On the 
ether hand, it rigidly enforces the performance 
of all its enactments.’— Has done them. —Ac¬ 
tual and entire performance of all requirements. 
Doing, not believing.—R.] 

Ver. 13. Christ redeemed us from the 
curse of the law.—“ The asyndeton makps 
the contrast more energetic.”— Meyer. £“ Re¬ 
deemed.” Wordsworth: “The aorist is im¬ 
portant to be observed, as intimating that the 
Redemption was effected by one act, i. e., by the 
shedding of His blood, paid as the price of our 
ransom, when He became a curse for us by dying 
on the cross.” —R.] That Paul here proceeds to 
speak of the redemption from the curse, and 
therefore presupposes the latter as existing, is of 
easy explanation. In ver. 10 it had been de¬ 
clared that “ as many as of the works of the law 
are under a curse;” and, on the other hand, it 
needed no demonstration that all those who had 
the “law,” and as yet nothing else, that is, the 
Jews, are “of the works of the law” and there¬ 
fore “are under a curse.” “Us,” therefore, 
naturally refers primarily to the Jews, for these, 
who alone had the “law,” alone stood under the 
“curse of the law.” Comp, also, particularly, 
chap. iv. 5: “ to redeem them that were under 
the law.” Wieskler also justly remarks, that 
particularly in the doctrinal exposition in the Ga¬ 
latians, Paul loves, from easily intelligible rea¬ 
sons, to include himself with the Jewish people, 
in the first person. Yet I would not be disposed 
wholly to reject the more general sense of r/pa f. i 
It is true, it was primarily only the Jews who stood j 
under the curse of the law; but Paul here may be 
thinking not only of the actual, but also of the 
ideal or possible being under it; that is, through 
Christ the true way to justification by faith in Him 
is opened to all. it could not therefore beany 
longer demanded of the Gentiles (and they could 
not be tempted) to concern themselves with “ the 
works of the law,” through which they also would i 
have come under the curse of the law. "E&vtj, ver. 
14, need not be taken as the direct antithesis of 
this; doubtless it has the emphasis, and on this 
account stands first, but the idvt? may have been 
made particularly prominent, only because the 
fulfilment of the promise given in relation to them 
has become possible through the atoning death of 
Christ, and in the blessing of the Oentiles the reali¬ 
ty and effect of the death of Christ is chiefly mani¬ 
fest. But that the effect of this extends of course 
to the Jews, also is added in the clause introduced 
by Iva. In this clause at least Meyer, Wieskler, 


and others, understand the first person plural ge¬ 
nerally, of Jews and Gentiles. Meyer, limiting 
ypa f, ver. 13, to the Jews, understands the some¬ 
what difficult connection of vers. 13 and 14 pe¬ 
culiarly, almost too artificially: as long as the 
curse of the law stood in force, and the Jews 
therefore were unredeemed, the Gentiles could 
not become partakers of that blessing ; for it was 
involved in the preeminence which, according to 
the Divine plan of redemption was bestowed on 
the Jews, that salvation should proceed from them 
to the Gentiles. When therefore Christ through 
His atoning death freed the Jews from the curse 
of their law, God must necessarily have had the 
design therewith, of imparting to the Gentiles the 
promised justification, and that not in any such 
way as through the law, but in Christ Jesus, 
through whom already redemption from the curse 
of the law had been effected for the Jews. More 
simple, and more congruous also with the inter- 
1 pretation of rjuas in the general sense, is Usteri’s 
explanation : Christ has, by His vicarious death, 
redeemed us from the curse of the law, in order 
that (if now henceforth justification is attained 
through faith) the Gentiles may become par¬ 
takers of the blessing of Abraham, as from now 
henceforth there is required for justification a 
condition possible for all, namely, Faith. The 
simplest and best exposition of “ redeemed from 
the curse of the law ” is Meyer’s: “ The law is 
personified as a potentate, who had subjected 
those dependent upon him to his curse; but from 
this constraint of the curse, out. of which they 
would not else have come, has Christ redeemed 
them, and that by His having procured for them, 
through His mors satis/actoria, the forgiveness of 
sins (Eph. i. 7; Col. i. 14; Rom. iii. 24 et al.), 
so that now the curse of the law had no more 
relation to them (objectively—to which must then 
be added — and nothing else can be added— 
‘faith,’ in order that this redemption may also 
be subjectively realized.) 

Having become a curse for us. — The 
mode of the redemption is here expressed, name¬ 
ly, by His crucifixion, in which he was set. forth 
as burdened with the Divine bpyrj. The emphasis 
therefore rests on the word k arapa, which on 
this account is attracted to the end, and the use 
of which is immediately to be justified by a de¬ 
claration of Scripture. The abstract instead of 
the concrete is chosen, in order to represent with 
more of vigorous precision the adequacy of the sa¬ 
tisfaction which Christ has rendered (comp, the 
previous en narapa f), and it stands without the arti¬ 
cle , because the thought is not, that Christ suffered 
the definite , just named curse of the law, to which 
the subjects of the law are exposed, but in a gene¬ 
ral sense, that He became an accursed one; it is 
meant to express not what curse he became, but 
that He became a curse (the that moreover ap¬ 
pears from the following Scripture passage).— 
'Y nip Tfpov: ii inip in all places where the dis¬ 
course is of the atoning death not=instead of, 
but=in behalf of. The satisfaction, which Christ 
rendered, was rendered in our behalf; that it 
was vicarious is implied in the nature of the act 
itself, not in the preposition. The curse of the 
law would have had to be realized in that all who 
did not completely satisfy the law (and this no 
one could), would have been compelled to endure 
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the execution of the Divine opyfj against them; 
but for their deliverance from this sentence Christ 
with His death has intervened, inasmuch as He 
died as Accursed, whereby, as through a ransom, 
that damnatory relation of the law was dissolved.” 
See the Doctrinal Notes below. 

As it is written, Cursed is every one, etc. 
—Scriptural justification of the declaration just 
made respecting Christ, “ having become a curse 
from Deut. xxi. 23, cited freely from the LXX. 
“ The original passage has reference to persons 
stoned, and then far greater ignominy, publicly 
hung up on a (probably cruciform) stake, who, 
however, must not be left to hang over night, be¬ 
cause such accursed ones would else have defiled 
the holy land. Deut. xxi. 23; Num. xxv. 4: 
Joshua x. 26, 27; 2 Sam. iv. 12. And in that 
Christ also when executed hung upon a stake, the 
epithet emKardparog applies also to Him.” Meter. 
[Wordsworth notes a remarkable conformity of 
the prophetical reference to Christ in the pas¬ 
sage here cited. The body must be taken down, 
but “if lie had been crucified on some ordinary 
day, not on the day before that High Day, the 
Jews w'ould have been as eager that He should 
remain on the cross as they were then earnest 
that He should be taken down. Thus, in crucify¬ 
ing Him, and taking Him down from the cross, 
they proved unconsciously that He whom they 
crucified is the Messiah, and that it was He who. 
bearing the curse of the law, has taken away that 
curse from all who believe.”—R.] “ Therefore, 

even if in the original passage crucifixion proper 
is not meant (which was not an ancient Israelitish 
punishment), yet that which particularly made 
both kinds of punishment a curse, the hanging 
and exposure on the wood was common to them. 
av/iov, used of the wood of the cross, undoubted¬ 
ly on account of the of the Old Testament pas¬ 
sage, is found also Acts v. 30; x. 39; xiii. 29; 1 
Pet. ii. 24.” Wikskleu. [Ellicott : “ It is inter¬ 
esting to notice that the dead body was not 
hanged by the neck, but by the hands , and not on 
a tree, but on a piece of wood.’— 

Yer. 14. That unto the Gentiles might 
come. —Respecting the connexion see above on 
ver. 13.— The blessing of Abraham = the 
blessing before announced to Abraham.— In 
Christ Jesus. —“In Christ (in His expiatory 
death) the bestowal of the blessing has its ground. 
The following (ha rf/g TrioTew; expresses the mat¬ 
ter from the point of view of the subjective me¬ 
dium, while kv XptoTu sets forth the objective 
fact.” Meyer. —That we might receive the 
promise of the Spirit. —“Climatically paral¬ 
lel to the first clause of intention.” Meyer. The 
first, person, “ that we might receive,” applies un¬ 
doubtedly to Christians generally, Jews or Gen¬ 
tiles.—“ Receive the promise of the Spirit ”=to 
receive the promised Spirit. [Ellicott: “Not 
merely the promised Spirit, but the realization 
of the promise of the Spirit.” This is to be pre¬ 
ferred.—R.] Is this to be taken as a nearer de¬ 
finition of the “ blessing of Abraham ?” It is not 
immediately identical with this as (see on ver. 9) 
the “blessing” (in itself quite general) in the 
connection means primarily the “justification.” 
However not only does the receiving of the Spi¬ 
rit stand in immediate connection, both of thought 
and fact, with the justification, but although in 


“the promise of the Spirit,” the primary refer¬ 
ence is to such a promise as that in Joel iii. 
[E. V.], yet this again stands, at least in the his¬ 
tory of salvation, in connection with the promise 
given to Abraham in reference to the heathen, 
so that the two promises are combined on satis¬ 
factory grounds in this relation also. In any 
case Paul is looking back to the beginning of 
ver. 2. [Lightfoot: ‘The law, the greater bar¬ 
rier which excluded the Gentiles, is done away 
in Christ. By its removal the Gentiles are put 
on a level with the Jews; and thus united, they 
both gain access through the Spirit to the Father.’ 
Comp. Eph. ii. 14-18. Ellicott: “After a won¬ 
drous chain of arguments, expressed with equal 
force, brevity and profundity, the Apostle comes 
back to the subject of ver. 2; the gift of the 
Holy Ghost came through faith in Jesus Christ.” 
-R.] 

DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. Abraham's justification on the ground of his 
faith (or rather the direct declaration of the 
Scripture respecting it), is adduced by Paul as 
an argument for Justification on the ground of 
Faith here, and particularly, as is known, in 
Romans iv. also. The faith in Christ must there¬ 
fore be regarded by Paul as one in kind with 
that of Abraham. But it by no means follows 
from this, as Wieseler justly remarks, that 
Abraham himself already believed on the Mes¬ 
siah. “For in the Old Testament history of 
Abraham the idea of the Messiah is nowhere 
mentioned, often as there was occasion for it, but 
only the idea of a salvation and blessing coming 
from Abraham to all nations, the first traces of a 
universal kingdom of God, to which however the 
Divine Head is yet lacking. In the New Testa¬ 
ment also the idea of the Messiah is nowhere at¬ 
tributed to Abraham. The passage John viii. 
5, 6, hardly signifies any thing else than that 
Abraham, in the theophanies, etc., experienced 
by him, already beheld the preexisting Christ.” 
Yet Paul, with entire justice, places the Chris¬ 
tian faith in parallelism with that of Abraham; 
for the one, as well as the other, was essentially 
a trustful laying hold of a promise coming from 
Divine grace, as to which, moreover, Wieseler 
points out that with Abraham, the promised 
heir of his body came into view at the same time 
as the future bearer of the collective blessing 
promised to Abraham, and faith on the pro¬ 
mise respecting Him was therefore faith also on 
the kingdom of God originating in his posterity. 
It by no means follows from this, that then the 
matter [Inhalt] of the Christian and of the Abra- 
hamic faith would be a different one, and that 
faith would justify on account of its subjective 
character, while yet it justifies only on account 
of its matter and object. In the promise given 
by Divine grace, the faith of the Christian, as of 
Abraham, has its common matter. For such a 
promise the Christian lays hold of in faith on 
Christ, as much as Abraham did in his faith. 
The real ground of justification in both cases is 
therefore the grace of God, which gives man 
something that he could not of himself attain to, 
and on natural conditions could not even expect, 
and faith is, as that which nevertheless confi- 
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dcntly lays hold of this grace, only the condttio 
sine qua non. —It is very true, this grace of God 
itself has a different matter with Christians and 
with Abraham; with Christians its matter is 
essentially the reconciliation accomplished in 
Christ, and the forgiveness of sin implied there¬ 
in, with Abraham it is what has just been men¬ 
tioned—a distinction which is conditioned simply 
by the course of the economy of salvation, and 
which does not prejudice Paul’s parallelizing of 
the two; for Paul speaks here—comp. v. 7, 8, 

9—quite generally of Trnmf, has in view, there¬ 
fore what constitutes its generic nature.—Agree¬ 
ably to this the definite matter of the dinaiovoOai 
in the two cases is different, *. e. t the generic 
unity is the becoming acceptable to God and ac¬ 
cordingly being blessed by Him, and this com¬ 
munity of character fully justifies this parallel¬ 
izing also, But with Christians this general idea 
is still further defined as follows: to be delivered 
from the divine wrath incurred by their sins, and 
to become partakers of the forgiveness of sins. 

A distinction, to this extent at least, between the 
Sinatovodai of Abraham and that of Christians, 
must be conceded even by those who assume the 
Messiah to have been the object of faith in the 
case of Abraham also. For even on this assump¬ 
tion, it will not be alleged that “accounted to 
him for righteousness” in the case of Abraham 
has exactly the sense: his sins were forgiven 
him. This is not treated of in any way in this 
passage.—That this appeal to Abraham’s faith 
is in no respect an arbitrary laying hold of a 
single chance passage, that accords with the line 
of argument, is clear. For, allowing that this 
judgment respecting the faith of Abraham is 
found only here, yet confessedly faith in God’s 
gracious promise was that which specifically cha¬ 
racterized Abraham, was precisely that which 
made him the child of God, nay, the Friend of 
God, and so of course acceptable to God. This 
would be irrefragably established by the history 
of his life, even if we had not this direct decla¬ 
ration. Gen. xv. 6.—With perfect justice there¬ 
fore Paul can designate those who are “ of faith ” 
as Abraham’s sons. A strong, crushing expres¬ 
sion against the Jewish national pride, corres¬ 
ponding to the words of John the Baptist, Matt, 
iii. 9, and of Jesus Himself, John viii. 39—and yet 
not in conflict with the truth that according to 
the Divine purpose the Jewish nation as such, 
agreeably to its natural descent from Abraham, 
was the chosen nation. For this people itself, as 
a whole, was meant to be of the faith of its ances¬ 
tor, in order to be a true people of God; and 
the Divine judgment made, we know, a perpetual 
distinction among the mass of the people between 
such as were “of faithful Abraham ” = were his 
legitimate [i. «., spiritually legitimate.—R.] chil¬ 
dren, and such as were not.* 

2. The Scripture is the exposition of a Divine 
plan of salvation , connected and of uniform tenor 
throughout, which has had its definite historical 

* [Stanley (History of the J,wish Church. Vot. I., Swl. 1,) 
gives a more poetic view of Abraham’s faith. Fascinating 
as these lectures are. it is easier to see whither they tend as 
one studies this argument of Paul. The stress which this 
britliant author puts upon ‘‘obeyed” in this very connec¬ 
tion, may sound like the voice of a broader Christianity, but 
tested by Paul’s argument here, it proves to be the echo of a 
narrowing Judaism: “of the law.” LlQHTrooT’s note, p. 156, 
is much more satisfactory.— R.J i 


unfolding. In it therefore the earlier lias re^p cl 
to the later, the first to the last; a word of (in 1, 
belonging to the beginning, is already shaped in 
view of the consummation; to this is added, thut 
the God who beholds at once the beginning and 
the end, ideally anticipates with direct words of 
promise the future development of His counsel 
of salvation.—To recognize even in the germ the 
development, requires, doubtless, an apprehen¬ 
sion intimately conversant with Scriptural truth, 
an eye illumined by the Spirit. 

3. The curse of the law. As the blessing comes 
from God, as a revelation of Ilis favor and grace 
(in gifts), so also the curse, as a revelation of His 
wrath (in judgments, which concentrate them¬ 
selves in the naraKpcpa of death). In that this 
revelation of wrath is a consequence of the non- 
fulfilment of the/aw, the curse is called “the curse 
of the law,” ver. 13 (under which therefore, in 
the first place, only the Jews stood, as being alone 
those who hold to the law, but under which of 

| course all would come, who are “of the works of 
the law”). More precisely: a man comes under 
this “curse,” is under bonds to it, and held pris¬ 
oner by it, if he is “of the works of the law” 
(ver. 10), that is, performs indeed single works, 
but nothing more, and yet believes himself there¬ 
by to have satisfied the law, which is in no wise 
the case (see above on “ works of the law” in 
the preceding section). 

4. Christ a curse for us. To avert this curse of 
God and to bring His blessing upon all men, 
Christ has become “a curse for us.” Here we 
stand in presence of the deepest mystery of atone¬ 
ment; we may not, in order to make it more com¬ 
prehensible, weaken the fact, but must take the 
words even here, as they say and sound, without 
artifices of interpretation. Since Christ has freed 
us from our curse, by having become a curse for 
us, then, if our redemption from the curse is not 
to be an illusion, but something real, He became 

i also really the bearer of the Divine curse , He has 
borne the Divine opyij passively, has felt it, and 
also actively has sustained it. And this has come 
to pass by His death on the cross. Only we must 
of course not suffer the monstrous thought to arise 
that God was angry with Him, something that 
could not be; nay more, it was in His death on the 
cross that He was above all an oopi) eiutiiac;, “odor 
of sweetness,” unto God. Nevertheless He has, 
in the first place, undergone the Divine wrath by 
suffering death, whereby there was accomplished 
on Him the Karanpipa , “condemnation,” of death, 
and so the curse upon sin; the mode of death, 
moreover, exhibiting this death, even in form, as 
a death under curse. Yet that is not all, He has, 
in the second place, also felt the wrath of God, 
in that the enjoyment, the sense of the blessed 
communion of love with God vanished from Him 
without the reality of this communion itself there¬ 
by ceasing. He was, it is true, an oapr/ evubia^ 
to God, but the sense of it vanished from Him, 
although perhaps only momentarily in those in¬ 
stants of anguish when He uttered the complaint 
upon the cross that God had forsaken Him. But 
what was lacking in duration, so to speak, was 
most completely, as it were, compensated by the 
fearful intensity of such a sense of abandonment 
by God, in the soul of the beloved Son of God. 
To this extent He has fully become a curse, has 
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felt the wrath of God, even as condemning wrath. 
But if it is objected, “but not as eternally con 
demning,” we must again refer to that intensity 
of the sense of wrath as an adequate expiation.— 
He has thus become a curse for us = in our be¬ 
half ; but in our behalf only inasmuch as He 
thereby came in our place. The vicariousness 
does not lie in the expression irrrep , but in the 
fact; if we, by the very fact that He became “a 
curse,” have been made free from the “curse,” 
in that there is of course involved that He came 
in our place; an exchange of positions oc¬ 
curred.—For it is stated that the effect of Christ’s 
“becoming a curse” is to “redeem us from the 
curse of the law,” and so at all events an entire 
acquittal therefrom, and averting of it. Christ 
is here represented as showing Himself (imme¬ 
diately, yes alone) active in the work of redemp¬ 
tion; He offered Himself, is the sense, in becom¬ 
ing a curse, and therewith He presented a ran¬ 
som—to whom? to “the curse of the law” which 
had dominion over us. The ransom consisted in 
Himself; He devoted Himself in this very “be¬ 
coming a curse” to the power of this potentate, 
and thus in return let us go free. Analyzing the 
conception thus, we see that it is a figurative 
one; in order to reduce it to its exact expression, 
we must take in the idea (which Paul does not 
here introduce in so many words) of the sin-offer¬ 
ing. In becoming a curse Christ became a sin- 
offering, and this, because it was an unblemished 
one, and for this reason an boyj} evudiag, was ac¬ 
cepted by God; and in return Christ, as it were, 
discharged us from the curse of the law which 
He represented, took it from us. (Inasmuch as 
Christ Himself brought this sin-offering in free 
obedience, He is with justice described as the 
one active in it, as here; the action of God Him¬ 
self being of course understood.)—This is only 
the negative side, the positive is then added ver. 
14, where the positive (and moreover subjective) 
effects of the redemption “from the curse of the 
law” are named; generically, the being blessed, 
specially, the receiving of the Spirit. Upon this, 
especially upon the relation of it to justification, 
see above in the Exeg. Notes. We add only the 
observation: in the Apostle’s apprehension of 
the history of salvation, the operation of the 
death of Christ is taken out of its isolation; we 
recognize in it only the fulfilment of the promise 
given in the beginning of the redemptive revela¬ 
tion; in Christ it is nothing else than the bless¬ 
ing of Abraham that comes to fulfilment; Begin¬ 
ning and End are united. (See upon this the 
next Sections.) 

5. \The two curses. Wordsworth thus sums 
up the doctrinal points implied: “Two cqrses 
pronounced in the law are here referred to by 
St. Paul. All mankind was liable to the former 
one. How was it to be removed? 

(1) He who was to remove it must not himself 
be liable to it. He who was to be a substitute for 
the guilty must himself be innocent He who was 
to suffer in the stead of the disobedient must him¬ 
self be obedient in all things. 

(2) He who was to be the substitute for all 
must have the common nature of all. He must not 
take the person of one individual man (such as 
Abraham, Moses, Elias), but He must take the 
nature of all, and sum up all mankind in himself. 


(3) He who was to do more than counterbalance 
the weight of the sins of all must have infinite 
merits of Ilis own, in order that the scale of Di¬ 
vine Justice may preponderate in their favor. 
And nothing that is not divine is infinite. In 
crder, therefore, that He may be able to suffer 
for sin, he must be human; and in order that He 
may be able to take away the sins, and to satisfy 
God’s Justice for them, He must be Divine. 

(4) In order that He may remove the curse 
pronounced in the law of God for disobedience, 
He must undergo that punishment which is spe¬ 
cially declared in the Law to be the curse of God. 

(5) That punishment is hanging on a tree. 
That is specially called in the Law the curse of 
God. Deut. xxi. 23. 

By undergoing this curse for us, Christ, He 
who is God from everlasting, and who became 
Emmanuel, God with us, God in our flesh, uniting 
together the two natures—the Divine and the 
Human—in His One Person—Christ Jesus, re¬ 
deemed us from the curse of the Law. Thus, 
having accepted the curse, He liberated us from 
it.”—R.] 

IIOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

Ver. 6. Rieger: —This reckoning somewhat 
for righteousness rests most of all on God’s taking 
pleasure in faith, and on the fulfilling of His 
promises, those to which faith trusts. True, 
even faith gives God the honor, and is in this 
respect greater than any work. But even faith 
cannot always give to God the honor so willingly, 
so fully, with such victory over all doubts arising 
from the reason, as it should. Therefore God’s 
imputation is still the best, according to which 
good pleasure of His will He counts even a weak 
spark of faith for righteousness, and therefore I 
may be assured that, though I now and then be 
somewhat doubtful of His gracious will, which 
He has towards me, mistrust Him, become in 
spirit sad and heavy, 1 am yet surrounded 
and overspread with the broad heaven of His 
promises, and especially of His forgiving grace, 
and even then His gracious imputation remains 
valid. 

Ver. 7. Heubner: —Abraham’s spiritual chil¬ 
dren are only those like-minded with him, i. e., 
believing souls. By faith thou becomest like the 
old patriarchs; they acknowledge thee for worthy 
offspring, whether thou be derived from the same 
nation, according to the flesh, as they, or not. 
Spiritual genealogy and probate is of another 
sort from civil. 

[Calvin : —Paul has omitted one remark, which 
will be readily supplied, that there is no place in 
the Church for any man who is not a son of 
Abraham.— Hooker; —The invisible Church con¬ 
sisted only of true Israelites, true sons of Abra¬ 
ham, true servants and saints of God.—R.] 

Rieger:— The footsteps of faith and the walk 
therein prove this descent (Rom. iv. 12).—Ver. 
8.—0 man be assured, all thy temptations also, 
and needs, He hath seen beforehand! Only go 
with confidence to the Scripture, therein to seek 
God’s consolations.—Who reads the Old Testa¬ 
ment enough with the view of finding Christ 
every where therein? 

Ver. 9. Berlenb. Bible:— Already with Abra- 
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ham began the stream of blessing that proceeds 
from God to believers. This now is the blessing 
of the one God, flowing from the like grace of 
God, even though in the most manifold manifes¬ 
tations.—Companionship in blessing a blessed 
companionship.—Wilt thou have blessing ? Be- 
lieve! Other way there is none.—We see then, 
where the trouble is, if one finds in his soul no 
such well-being or blessing, but rather the curse, 
and disquietness in his conscience. It is in this 
matter of faith, which a man will not frankly re¬ 
ceive from God, and let old matters go, and deny 
them for Christ’s sake. But a man must himself 
be of faith, as Paul here expresses it, that is, thou 
must have so committed thy heart to the Spirit 
of Christ, that He has been able to gain posses¬ 
sion of thee, and through faith bear thee as a 
child of God Then is a man “of faith,” that is, 
he has, as to the spirit, a Divine origin. 

Ver. 10. “As manylet there be as many 
of them as there will; and were there of them as 
many again who declare for this party and make 
their boast and glory of it, and will have their 
salvation from it.—“Of the works of the law:” 
this expresses the inner ground of the man, what 
fashions his soul, and whose child he is. It is 
not people who teach the law, but such as are 
born of the same. It means not: who give dili¬ 
gence to live after the measure of the law, but 
who live legally, take here a work and there a 
work, approach therewith before God, and so 
place themselves under the curse. “Under” 
signifies imprisonment, for these people bar 
themselves in.— Luther: —Our Lord God has 
two manner of blessings, a bodily, that apper¬ 
tains to this life, and a spiritual, that appertains 
to the life everlasting. Such bodily blessing 
have the ungodly in fulness and abundance. To 
banish the eternal curse, that is, the eternal 
wrath of God, death and damnation, there avails 
neither the world’s nor the law’s righteousness. 
Therefore those that have not more than the cor¬ 
poreal blessing alone, are for this reason not 
God’s children, and blessed before God, but un¬ 
der the curse they are and abide.—If now God’s 
law puts men under a curse, how much more 
other laws, which are of much less worth ? 

Heubner: —If we will be saved by the law, 
we must do all, and must be able to say, that we 
have never neglected any thing commanded, nor 
done any thing forbidden. In brief, the matter 
stands thus: if we will merit salvation, amazingly 
little will come of it, for our virtue is piece-work; 
against one or two legal performances God can 
oppose ten transgressions. Whoever does not 
view the requirements of the law with the dimin¬ 
ishing glass of light-mindedness, and his own 
works with the magnifying glass of self-love, 
must acknowledge this.— [John Brown: —It is 
absurdity thus to seek for justification from that 
which is and must be the source of condemna¬ 
tion. To expect to be warmed by the keen north¬ 
ern blast, or to have our thirst quenched by a 
draught of liquid fire, were not more, were not 
so incongruous.—R.] 

Ver. 11. Cramer: —The religion that teaches 
us to believe that we are saved by grace without 
works, is the true, original, Catholic religion, to 
which also Habakkuk and the old prophets bear 
witness; therefore the Romish religion, which 


contradicts this, can be neither the original, nor 
the true Catholic church, but must be a new 
church.— Starke: —The regenerate, who are 
already righteous through faith, continue in their 
righteousness and blessedness, and become at 
the last perfectly blessed, but still only through 
faith. 

Ver. 12. The law will have doers, that deserve 
Heaven by works. The gospel will have only 
sinners, who have done working, but who, re¬ 
penting them of their sins (or broken into con¬ 
triteness by the law), seek medicine, help and 
graee in Christ and His Father’s compassion. 
They now see aright their guiltiness, together 
with the loathsomeness of sin; they now first 
understand and love Moses aright, and walk after 
his law; not out of constraint or hope of reward, 
but as being already righteous in Christ, and 
minded to show forth the profit, purpose, joy and 
might of such righteousness in all manner of 
works possible. 

Ver. 13. Luther: —God hath cast all sin of 
all men upon His Son. Then forthwith cotrres 
the law, accusing Him and saying: Here find I 
this one among sinners, yea who hath taken all 
men’s sins upon Himself, and bears them, and I 
see in the whole world besides not another sin. 
except upon Him alone; therefore shall He sutfer 
for it and die the death upon the cross.—Inso¬ 
much then as through this only Mediator, Jesus 
Christ, Sin and Death are taken away, without 
doubt the whole world were so pure that our 
Lord God therein could see nothing except mere 
righteousness and holiness, if we only could be¬ 
lieve it.—On that side there is no lack. But the 
lack is with us, who believe it so faintly. If we 
believed it fully, doubtless we should already 
have been blessed and in Paradise, but the old 
sack, that still hangs around our neck, holds us 
back from arriving at such certain faith.—We 
should not look at Christ after the flesh, as if 
He were a man, righteous and holy for Himself 
alone, and having nothing to do with us. True 
it is that Christ is the holiest person of all, but 
thou must not stop with that knowledge, that 
does not yet give thee Christ. But thou knowest 
Him aright, and obtainest Him for thy own, when 
thou believest that this holiest Person of all has 
been bestowed upon thee by the Father, that He 
should be thy High-priest and Saviour, yea, thy 
minister and servant, who should lay from Him 
His own innocence and holiness, and take upon 
Him thy sinful person, and therein bear thy sin, 
death and curse, and thus become a sacrifice and 
a curse for thee, that He might so redeem thee 
from the curse of the law.—All virtue lies in the 
little words: for us. 

[Two curses are here mentioned by Paul. 
The one: “Cursed is every one that continueth 
not,” etc. That curse lay on all mankind. The 
other: “Cursed is every one that hangeth on a 
tree.” This curse Christ took, that He might 
redeem us from the first. Both were curses in 
and of the law. The one specifies the guilt, the 
other the punishment. Christ bore the accursed 
punishment, thus He takes away the accursed 
guilt. He stood for the “every one” who con¬ 
tinueth not, by becoming the very one who hung 
upon the tree.—R.] 

[Wordsworth: —How much reason have we 
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to abominate our sins, which were the principal 
causes of the crucifixion of Christ! They were 
indeed the traitors which, by the hands of Judas, 
delivered Him up. The Jewish priests were but 
our advocates; we by them did adjudge and sen¬ 
tence Him. Pilate was but our spokesman, the 
Roman executioners were but- our agents therein. 
The Jewish people were but proxies acting our 
parts; our sins were they which cried out: “Cru¬ 
cify Him,” with clamors more loud and more ef¬ 
fectual, than did all the Jewish rabble.—The 
second Adam hung on the tree in Calvary, in 
order that by hanging on the tree He might 
abolish the sin committed by us in the first Adam, 
when he ate of the fruit of the tree of good and 
evil in Paradise.—There on the cross He extends 
His hands to all and calls all—Gentiles as well 
as Jews.—11.] 

Ver. 14. Lange:— The blessing comes not alone 
from Christ, but also in Christ. For whoever 
does not receive it in Christ, receives it not from 
Christ; as indeed many wish to have it from 
Christ, but not to take it in Christ, that is, re¬ 
ceive it so that they thereby suffer themselves 
to be brought into His fellowship and in it enjoy 
the blessing with large addition. 

On the whole Section :—The Christian’s walk, a 
walk in the footsteps of the faith of Abraham — 
Those who occupy themselves with works of the 
law, are under the curse: (1) a fearful word, (2) 
yet only too true.—Blessing or Curse? Other 
alternative there is none.—Christ has turned the 
curse into blessing.—The redemption from the 
curse of the law through Christ.—He became a 
curse for us. (1) How is that possible? and yet 
(2) it was necessary, for (3) thereupon rests our 


salvation. — Our righteousness before God is 
grounded alone upon faith: (1) this is taught by 
Abraham’s example; (2) proved by the promise 
given by God to Abraham; (3) attested by the 
innermost essence of the law; (4) made sure by 
the redemption established by Christ.—Only 
through faith in the Crucified One have we part 
in the redemption accomplished by Him. I. That 
faith generally is the condition, vers. 6-12. 

(1) Proof from the example of Abraham’s faith, 
vers. 6-9; (a) on account of his faith was Abra¬ 
ham accounted righteous before God, ver. 6; 
(6) the promise given to him of the blessing of 
the Gentiles, presupposes in these also faith. 

(2) Demonstration from the impossibility of any 
one being redeemed from the curse of the law 
through any manner of works, vers. 10-12. II. 
That the redemption accomplished by Christ is 
the essential matter \_InhalC\ of faith on Him. 
(I) That Christ has redeemed us from the curse 
of the law; (2) that He has effected this by Him¬ 
self becoming a curse for us.—The death of Christ 
deserves an imperishable remembrance, because 
in it He became a curse for us. (1) He became 
a curse for us: (2) Therein lies the power of 
His death for blessing. 

[Cowper :— 

Oh, how unlike the complex works of man, 

Heaven’s easy, artless, uninenmbered plan! 

No meretricious graces to beguile: 

No clustering ornaments to clog the pile. 

From ostentation as from weakness free, 

It stands, like the cerulean arch we see, 

Majestic in its own simplicity. 

Inscribed above the portal, from afar 
Conspicuous as the brightness of a star, 

Legible only by the light they give, 

Stand the soul-quickening words—B elieve and Ltve.1 


b. Demonstration from the chronological relation of the Lord to the Covenant of Promise. 

(Vers. 15-18.) 

(Vers. 16-22. The Epistle for 13 th Sunday after Trinity.) 

15 Brethren, I speak after the manner of men; Though it be but a man’s covenant, 
yet if it be [when it has beenf confirmed, no man disannulled [annulled] 2 or added 

16 thereto. Now to Abraham and his seed were the promises made. [Now to Abra¬ 
ham were the promises made and to his seed.] 5 He saith not, And to seeds, as of 

17 many; but as of one, And to thy seed, which is Christ. And [Now] this I say, 
that the covenant, [A covenant] 4 that was confirmed before of God in Christ [that 
has been before confirmed by God to Christ] 5 , the law, which was four hundred and 
thirty years after, cannot disannul [doe3 not invalidate] 5 that it should make the 

18 promise of none effect [make void the promise]. For if the inheritance be of the 
law, it is no more of promise: but Goa gave [hath freely granted] 7 it to Abra¬ 
ham by [through] promise. 

i Ver. 15. —[K « k vp p i vtf v, simply “confirmed.” If anything be supplied, it need not be in the conditional form 
of the E. V.—R.] 

s Ver. 15.—[“ Disannulleth” is now obsolete, the simple form being of precisely the same signification. “Addeth 
thereto” i. e. new conditions.—R.l 

* Ver. lrt.—[The change iu order is necessary to emphasize “ and to his seed.” ’Ep£ i Srprav, X. A. et al. Lachmann, Tl- 
schendorf, Meyer, et at., instead ot ’Epp »j 0i)<rav, Rec. — R.] 
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4 Ver 17 _[The structure of this verse Is cumbrous, but the Insertion of “that” rpnders It still more so. R.J 

» Ver! 17.— Ei« Xpurrov Is lacking In several MSS. Including «. The connection however favors the beUef in Its gen- 
sineucss, since otherwise the argument in ver. 10 would hardly be turned to practical account. [Omitted In A. B. C. 
many versions, by Lacbinann, Tischendorf, Meyer, Alford, Lightfoot. Retained by Grlesbach, Mordswortli, bracketted by 
Kllicott. If retained, may be rendered “ to Christ,” or “ for Christ.” See fcxisa. Notes.— H.J , , „ 

s Ver. 17._ [Otnc a. k v p o i—“ cannot” may be Implied, but Is not expressed. Invalidate Is preferable to annul, 

as the Greek word differs from that rendered “annul” (ver. 15). R.] . „ , 

7 v«r. 18.— [K *\dpi<rrat, “ has given freely,” “ given of grace. We have no single word to express It. R.J 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

Ver. 15.— [Brethren. —An affectionately pa¬ 
thetic address. How different from ver. 1 ! The 
tone is greatly softened.— Meyer. “ Here is a 
pause, at which the indignant feeling of the 
Apostle softens, and he begins the new train of 
thought which follows with words of milder char¬ 
acter, and proceeds more quietly with his argu¬ 
ment” (Windischmann). —R.] 

I speak after the manner of men. —Kara 
avdpu ttov. Paul thus excuses himself for 
comparing a man’s diaflyurj with a fiiaBrjKT) of God, 
he will not (he says) regard the matter from a 
higher point of view, but simply according to the 
analogy of human relations. [Calvin: “By 
this expression he intended to put them to the 
blush. It is highly disgraceful and base that 
the testimony of God should have less weight 
with us than that of a mortal man.”—R] 

A tadr/Ki,i is not to be taken here in the sense of 
covenant (although approved by Meyer and 
Wieseler). [See below.—R.] The sense is 
that of Testament. It is true God made with 
Abraham a covenant, hence God’s covenant of 
promise with Abraham is here spoken of. But 
in these verses, Paul takes up this covenant in 
the aspect of a Testament, in order to emphasize 
the fact that in it God has made a free promise 
(of an inheritance) in contrast with the law, 
which imposes injunctions, making everything 
depend on merit. This character of the cove¬ 
nant of promise reminds him of a human Testa¬ 
ment, and the principles of jurisprudence which 
are valid with respect to such an instrument, 
furnish the basis of his argument. [The major¬ 
ity of modern commentators take the other view. 
The reason here advanced is based upon the idea 
of “ inheritance,” which belongs to a covenant as 
well as to a Testament. The usage of the LXX. 
is decidedly in favor of the rendering “ cove¬ 
nant.” So the New Testament usage (the ex¬ 
ceptional case, Heb. ix. 15-17, beginning with 
this idea also). So that while doctrinally con¬ 
sidered it is not of much moment (Calvin, who 
however prefers the meaning “covenant”), the 
order of the words and the comparison require 
this meaning (Ellicott). Comp. Baoge, Meyer, 
Ligutfoot. The influence of the Vulgate in 
substituting “Testament” for “covenant” in the 
name of the two parts of the Bible is perhaps 
to be deplored.—R.J 

No man annulleth — i. e., of course, legiti. 
mately. ["O/zwf belongs here logically. But 
the sense is well preserved in the E. V. —R.J— 
Addeth thereto=adds specifications to it, of 
any kind whatever.—From what is true of a hu¬ 
man Testament [or covenant], Paul now argues 
as to the Testament [or covenant] of God; this 
also “no one annulleth or addeth thereto”— 
“ no one” and hence not “ the law” either. But 
before he draws this conclusion (ver. 17), he 
furnishes (ver. 16) the necessary premises for it 


(Wieseler). He does this, by showing that the 
oiadqKTj referred to the time after as well as be¬ 
fore the giving of the law, and in substance re¬ 
mains still in force, without which necessary 
link the demonstration, that the law made no 
change in the character of the Siadi/KT], would be 
without value or meaning. For if the diatir/Ki] 
had been of limited duration, confined to Abra¬ 
ham for instance, if the promise had been made 
only to him, it would, when the law came, have 
been long before fulfilled and thereby done away; 
the two would not have come in contact. Bat 
this is not the case. 

Ver. 16.— Now to Abraham were the 
promises made [lit. were spoken], and to 
his seed. —This, as shown by “ were spoken,” 
and still more by what follows, refers to particu¬ 
lar passages, and such moreover as contain the 
clause “and to thy seed” as also the promise of 
an “inheritance;” not, therefore, such as Gen. 
xxii. 18[?], but xiii. 15; xvii. 8 (and according 
to the LXX. also xxiv. 17). The sense is there¬ 
fore: not merely to Abraham was there in the 
6iaflr/KT] a promise, sc., of an inheritance, made by 
God, but also to his seed; the dtaBr/KTj was not 
exhausted in him, but was valid also for his seed. 
But especially must it be shown that it has vali¬ 
dity even now. Therefore, says Paul, inasmuch 
as these promises were given “also to the seed 
of Abraham,” they were given also to Christ. 
This seed of Abraham (he says), is indeed no 
other than Christ. This, be says, follows from 
the very fact of the singular form “his seed” 
being used. “ In order to explain this emphasiz¬ 
ing of the singular form in the exegesis of Paul, 
appeal has been made to the fact that the Rab¬ 
bins of his time also now and then strain the 
singular or plural to serve an exegetical turn, 
and in the passages Gen. iv. 25 ; xix. 32, them¬ 
selves explain JHT of the Messiah. This com¬ 
parison is admissible, if only we do not overlook 
the extraordinary contrast which exists between 
ordinary Rabbinical caprice, and Paul’s exposi- 
1 tion in this passage. That in the Abrahamic 
promise the idea of the Messiah is concealed, 
and that the ‘seed of Abraham’ may be actually 
understood of the Messiah, is unquestionably the 
true view, on which the whole exposition of Paul 
rests, and which he has a little before demon¬ 
strated from the connection of Scripture and the 
deepest reality of the fulfilled truth. But the 
form in which he, in this passage, rather casu¬ 
ally than otherwise, expresses this view, correct 
in itself, namely, that it is already indicated by 
the use of the singular in the text which gives 
the Abrahamic promise, appears to demand the 
explanation given by most interpreters, as de¬ 
rived from the Rabbinical training of his youth.” 
Wieseler. 

[The ground of this assumption of Rabbinical 
method in his argumentation is this: that the 
stress of the argument rests on a grammatical 
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error; the Hebrew word, which he renders ankppa, 
having no plural answering to ankppara or 
“seeds.” Granting this, it must yet be remem¬ 
bered that the consequences involved in an ad¬ 
mission of such “playing” with Divine truth, in a 
writer, who claims to speak for God, are too grave, 
to permit us to make such an admission hastily. 
Is there no other reasonably satisfactory explana¬ 
tion, which denies any Rabbinical influence, im¬ 
plying the slightest quibbling ? If there be, jus¬ 
tice to such a writer as Paul, aside from any 
reverence for this Epistle as inspired, should lead 
us to adopt it. Jerome’s application of Kara av- 
dpwnov to this verse is hardly allowable. He 
would not intentionally weaken his own cause 
thus. Lightfoot well says: “It is quite as un¬ 
natural to use the Greek plural with this meaning 
as the Hebrew. This fact points to St. Paul’s 
meaniug. He is not laying stress on the particu¬ 
lar word used, but on the fact that a singular noun 
of some kind, a collective term, is employed, where 
ra renva or ol anoyovoi, for instance, might have 
been substituted. Avoiding the technical terms 
of grammar, he could not express his meaning 
more simply than by the opposition ‘not to thy 
seeds, but to thy seed.' The singular collective 
noun, if it admits of plurality, at the same time 
involves the idea of unity.” Ellicott: “We hold 
that there is as certainly a mystical meaning in 
the use of >H? in Gen. xiii. 15 ; xvii. 8, as there is 
an argument for the resurrection in Exod. iii. 6, 
though in neither case was the writer necessarily 
aware of it. As the word in its simple meaning 
generally denotes not the mere progeny of a man, 
but his posterity viewed as one organically-con¬ 
nected whole; so here in its mystical meaning it 
denotes not merely the spiritual posterity of 
Abraham, but Him in whom that posterity is all 
organically united, the nMjpupa, the KefaXy, even 
Christ. This St. Paul endeavors faintly to convey 
to his Greek readers by the use of ankopa and ankp- 
uara." Comp. Wordswortu, Olsiiausen in loco. 
How Pauline this conception is, will appear to 
every student of the Epistles to the Romans and 
Ephesians. Paul’s Rabbinical training undoubt¬ 
edly made him quick and close in discrimination 
respecting the Old Testament; that it ever made 
him quibble, and institute false distinctions is 
against his character as well as against his in¬ 
spiration.—11.] 

That any explanation of the passage which 
maintains that Paul does not mean to interpret 
“ seed ” of the person of Christ is incorrect, needs 
no proof. [Against this, see Alford in loco. 
—R.] Doubtless, secondarily, those who are “of 
Christ” are also “the seed-of Abraham” (ver. 
29), but it is only because, primarily, Christ is 
this seed. This reference of “seed” to the per¬ 
son of Christ is not disproved by alleging that 
thereby the Siadquri, the inheritance would be 
promised to Christ as well as to Abraham. But, 
it may be asked, is then the inheritance promis¬ 
ed to Christ; is He designated as the Heir, and 
not rather as the Mediator and Bringer of the 
inheritance? Doubtless the latter, but primarily 
He is Himself the universal Heir; therefore in 
ver. 19 he is called distinctly the universal Heir: 
“ the seed to whom the promise was made.” 
Let us only vividly apprehend the course of pro¬ 
phecy that sketches the history of redemption. 


The Messiah Himself, according to it, is He who 
occupies the promised inheritance, that is, who 
takes full and abiding possession of it, and by 
this very fact, brings in the time of salvation 
and of God’s kingdom. The conception is there¬ 
fore one somewhat different from that in ver. 14, 
but both are equally according to truth, and the 
two modes of conception are most intimately con¬ 
nected. For Christ is certainly the Heir, only, 
He is the Heir in order to procure for His peo¬ 
ple the participation of the inheritance and 
therewith the blessing of God. And, as is self- 
evident, it is this truth, namely, that He in turn 
brings the inheritance into the possession of His 
people , which is here mainly in mind. Inasmuch 
as the dtadr/KTf had reference to Him, it had and 
has reference also to those that are “Christ’s”; 
the question as to them therefore still remains to 
be answered; nay, it is as to them that it occurs, 
how they become partakers of the inheritance 
promised in the covenant. For that the cove¬ 
nant with the promise of the inheritance is valid 
also for the Christian dispensation, that it is 
“confirmed by God to Christ,” is only one side 
of the truth. On the other side it was maintain¬ 
ed with reference to the law that had come be¬ 
tween, that the attainment of the inheritance had 
now become encumbered with the condition of 
the fulfilment of the law, that it came now of the 
t law and no more simply “ of promise .” This as¬ 
sertion Paul now opposes, by applying what was 
said in ver. 5 about a covenant in general, to the 
covenant of God. 

Ver. 17. A covenant that has been be¬ 
fore confirmed by God to Christ. —This pas- 
l sage, as Wieseler says, is rightly understood 
only by considering that the assertion which Paul 
undertakes to refute is not the assertion of an 
entire abrogation of the Abrahamic covenant by 
the law, but only that of a modification in the 
Judaistic sense by the law of an invalidating, so 
that it should make void the promise (which would 
be an “invalidating,” because thereby the cha¬ 
racter of the covenant as a promise given by 
grace, and thus its specific peculiarity would be 
taken away). This alone gives the sense of ver. 
18: I have a right to say: it “does not. invali¬ 
date that it should make void the promise for 
if the inheritance is obtained by law, it no longer 
comes “of promise;” but “of promise” it is to 
come, for it was assured by God to Abraham 
through promise, and of grace. We cannot 
therefore concede an invalidating, so that the 
promise is made void through the law, for this 
would take away something essential to the co¬ 
venant; but, according to ver. 15, this cannot 
be.—[Various interpretations of ctf Xpiardv 
have been suggested. The simplest and most 
obvious one is: “ unto Christ,” *. e., as the se¬ 
cond party to whom the covenant was ratified. 
Ellicott suggests “to be fulfilled in Christ,” 
and renders “ for Christ.” Perhaps that of 
Wordsworth is implied: “unto Christ: so as to 
tend toward, and be consummated in Christ as 
its end, who, as man, sums up all Abraham’s 
seed in Himself.” But on the whole it is best to 
reject the words as a gloss.—R.] 

The law which was four hundred and 
thirty years after. —Paul has taken the num¬ 
ber from Exod. xii. 40, but apparently from the 
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text of the LXX. which adds /cat ev yij Xavadv thus 
including the sojourn of the patriarchs in Ca¬ 
naan (as do also the Samaritan text and Josephus 
Ant., 2, 15, 8), while according to the Hebrew 
text this number covers only the duration of the 
sojourn in Egypt. Therefore “it is hardly to be 
said, that Paul has here made a mistake of me¬ 
mory, but only that, on account of his Greek¬ 
speaking readers, who used the Septuagint, he 
has here, as commonly in his Old Testament ci¬ 
tations, adhered to the tradition of the LXX., 
which he could the more easily do, because the 
precise numbers of the years was a matter of no 
moment.” Wieselku. [Though the precise num¬ 
ber is of no moment as respects Paul s argument, 
the chronological difficulty is a grave one. The 
period from the call of Abraham to the departure 
of Jacob into Egypt is fixed at two hundred and 
fifteen years. The question is: must we compute 
the sojourn there as extending over four hundred 
and thirty years, or only two hundred and fifteen 
years. The Hebrew text, Exod. xii. 40, seems to 
demand the former term (and also Stephen, Acts 
vii. 6, “four hundred years,” as in the prophecy j 
Gen. xv. 18, both of which passages give round 
numbers). The latter term is that of the com¬ 
monly received chronology. If it be adopted, the 
difficulty is thrown mainly upon the passage, Exod. 
xii. 40, to which the LXX a Id as above. Alford 
and Ellicott suggest this strong point in favor of 
the shorter term, viz., that from the data respect¬ 
ing ages and births, the longer term would make 
the age of Jochebed. the mother of Moses, at least 
two hundred and fifty-six years when Moses was 
born. So that the longer term makes the accu¬ 
rate statement of numbers overthrow the accurate 
statement of genealogies and events, which was 
faV less likely to be tampered with. The gloss, 
if it be a gloss, of the LXX. affords the easiest so¬ 
lution of the difficulty, and Gen. xv. 40, Acts vii. 
6, are then to be explained in the same way. 
Comp. Usher, Windisciimann, Hales.— It.] 

Ver. 18 But God hath freely granted it 
to Abraham through promise.—Proininenoe 
is to be given to the fact that God has not limi¬ 
ted His promise, which He gave to Abraham, by 
conditioning it on a fulfilment of the law, but 
that it was a promise of pure grace; therefore, 
says Paul, God has, out of grace, by means of 
promise, bestowed, s. c., the inheritance on Abra¬ 
ham, i. e., not put. him in actual possession, but 
assured it to him. The two expressions, “ freely 
granted,” and “ through promise,” are oonjoined 
to exclude most definitely the idea “of the law.” 

DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

I. Epochs of Revelation. In the preceding sec¬ 
tion, as well as this, Paul has not cared to conduct 
a Scripture demonstration merely by the citation 
of isolated passages, but has used a freer and 
nobler method with the Scriptures. He showed 
in the revelation of God to Abraham a prophetic 
getting forth of the perfect revelation of God ex¬ 
hibited in Christ (especially at the close of ver. 
14 had this become evident), and thus placed the 
Scripture in the light of a history of the revela¬ 
tion of redemption. This view of it has become, 
in the present section (as far as to chap. iv. 2), 
the controlling one. The law also here consti¬ 


tutes for him an epoch of the revelation of God, so 
that there are three of these epochs represented 
by Abraham, Moses, and Christ. They are not, 
however, simple stages of development, but the 
first and the third belong essentially together in 
one order, as germ and fruit; for the middle 
epoch, so diverse in character, a false claim if 
made, which it is his endeavor to refute, and to 
assign and establish its just position.—The sug¬ 
gestions which Paul hero gives are important 
i starting points for a just historical apprehension 
of Revelation, and at the same time an example 
of a proper adjustment of relations and reconci¬ 
liation of apparent contradictions in it. 

2. The Law is tiot a complement of the Covenant of 
Promise. It is not till in the next section that the 
purpose and meaning of the law, and its relation 
to the covenant of promise, are expounded posi¬ 
tively. The negative proof, however, here ad¬ 
duced, is of itself important,; viz.: That the law is 
not, and is not to be regarded or treated as a com¬ 
plement and rectification of the Covenant of Pro¬ 
mise, so that whatever at first was freely promised 
as a boon “ should be now encumbered with a 
burdensome condition.” Or rather, this was so, 
indeed, but only for a time, for a definite season 
(as is shown afterwards). In this way, however, 
the inheritance was not actually attained, but as 
it was originally assured purely by promise, so 
is it now attained only through faith, the subjec¬ 
tive correlative of the promise; and only this is 
required. 

[3. The sum of the Apostle's argument. “ This, 
then, is the sum of the Apostle’s argument: A ra¬ 
tified, unrepealed constitution, cannot be set aside 
by a subsequent constitution. The plan of justi¬ 
fication by believing was a ratified and unre¬ 
pealed constitution. The law was a constitution 
posterior to this by a long term of years. If the 
observance of the law were constituted the pro¬ 
curing cause or necessary means of justification, 
such a constitution would necessarily annul the 
covenant before ratified, and render the promise 
of more effect. It follows, of course, that the law 
was appointed for no such purpose. Whatever 
end it might serve, it could not serve this end; it 
could never be appointed to serve this end.”— 
Brown. What end it serves, the Apostle states 
in the section immediately following.—R.] 

4. Christ the Seed of Abraham. “ ‘Seed,’ com¬ 
prehends posterity generally, and therefore of 
course a plurality. But among this posterity 
one nevertheless was found upon whom the whole 
expectation of faith was directed, and through 
whom also all promise first received its fulfil¬ 
ment. As Christ at His actual coming into the 
world humiliated Himself to live as a man among 
men, and had to be discovered and sought out 
by means of the words and works that were 
His alone, in like manner was He in the pro¬ 
mise also concealed, as it were, among the seed, 
or among the collective posterity of Abraham, 
so that only when the time was fulfilled could 
any plainly distinguish Him and say: This is 
Christ, this is He who sanctifies and blesses, who 
yet is of the same descent with those that are 
sanctified and blessed ; therefore also He is not 
ashamed to call them brethren, and it was not 
unbefitting Him, that all should be comprehended 
in the one Seed.”— Rieger. 
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THE EPISTLE TO THE GALATIANS. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

Ver. 15. —“Brethren.”— Rieger: By this ad¬ 
dress the Apostle noticeably softens the sharpness 
used in the first verse. Nothing calls for so 
much consideration, for so thorough a mingling 
of sharpness and gentleness, as when men fall 
back under the law and the blindness as to the 
gospel conjoined therewith. For the bewitching 
arts of the prince of this world, which are im¬ 
plied therein, and the mischief to be feared 
therefrom, demand sharpness; the hunger and 
thirst after righteousness yet alive in the con¬ 
science, and the love to the truth, demand to be ap¬ 
pealed to with the utmost possible tenderness.— 
In the word of God throughout there is much 
condescension to our weakness, or much that is 
presented in human style, suitable to our power 
of comprehension. God has also actually so ar¬ 
ranged it, that between the visible and the in¬ 
visible, between the ordinances in the realm of 
nature and in the realm of grace there is much 
that is similar, and we therefore through the 
images furnished us by our experience in hu¬ 
man life, obtain a true conception of the ordi¬ 
nances of grace. The Incarnation of the Son of 
God has such an influence on the whole econo¬ 
my of God forward and backwards, that God 
everywhere deals with us after the manner of a 
man. —Lange:— Human ordinances and institu¬ 
tions, which in themselves serve for the outward 
well-being of human and civil society, are in 
themselves not to be contemned. Since God 
counts them worthy that His apostles should 
therewith make clearer the economy of His 
kingdom.—In Starke: —If a great lord gives us 
his hand and seal, we are satisfied and believe, 
that the heavens will fall before such a promise 
will be broken. Why do we not rather trust the 
sealed handwriting of our God who cannot lie.— 
“Addcth thereto.”—In divine things the human 
addition is often discernible, but very improperly, 
often causing that nothing pure is left.—[So the 
annulling by the addition of the law would make 
void the promise.—R.] 

Ver. 16.—Spener: In the Holy Scripture all 
is written with Divine wisdom, therefore no 
word, no letter, no arrangement of the words is 
settled at random.—Divine truth must be found 
in the Holy Scripture itself an l the letter of it, 
and may not be expected by separate communi¬ 
cation from the Holy Ghost. Else Paul could 
not insist upon a little word and thereupon rest 
his argument.—[Paul, who takes such a broad 
view of the Scriptures as the one great history 


of Redemption, is the one who notices the truth 
in the least details of the word. One need not 
be a loose expositor, in order to have broad 
views; the accurate reader is not contracted by 
his accuracy. — R.] 

Ver. 17. Starke: Sacred chronology gives 
a great light, for a more accurate insight into 
the ways of God.—[How many read their Bibles, 
as if the whole were written at one time. 
They acknowledge a history there, but it sheds 
no light for them upon the great truth of God 
as a whole.—Abraham and Moses. How promi¬ 
nent, how related.—How often the followers 
of Christ stop at. Moses, when they ought to 
go back to Abraham!—The covenant was con¬ 
firmed of God to Christ. Through Abraham, in¬ 
deed, yet it is essentially a covenant between 
God and our Redeemer. So the Old Covenant is 
the new and everlasting Covenant.—R.] 

Ver. 18. Starke: It is impossible to have 
righteousness and salvation partly from the 
works of the law, and partly from grace. For 
these are opposing things, that destroy one ano¬ 
ther. It must either be of works alone or of 
I grace alone ; now it is not of works, theretore 
it is of grace alone.— Rieger:— So long, indeed, 
as the human heart in falsehood still parts its 
love between light and darkness, nothing were 
more pleasing, than if it could thus turn from 
side to side between the promise and its own 
merit, that is, if, so far as might be, it could 
boast itself of merit and the law, and where 
these were too scant, could put forward, under 
cover of the promise, the grace and merit of 
Christ. Then, moreover, there would be in this 
way no great need of going deep in either quar¬ 
ter; it would only be to bend a little to the law, 
and as to the appropriation of grace, it need not 
call for any very special humility. But with 
such a divided heart, one has neither access to 
grace, nor entrance into the everlasting inheri¬ 
tance. 

All that we have from the Gospel or from the 
promise, is a gift, a free gift of grace, and no¬ 
thing is attained by obedience as a condition. 
We are not, therefore, to regard a godly life as 
a condition of obtaining the blessings of grace, 
but as a part of the grace itself which the Lord 
shows us.—[How old this method of grace by 
covenant of promise ! Older than Moses. Yet 
how new! for we never apprehend it until God 
reveals it to us by His spirit, and then it seems 
as though it were a revelation of something en¬ 
tirely new.—The benefits of the gospel are all 
through promise. Hence all of grace, all to 
faith, all for the glory of the Promiser I—R.] 
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2. The law had undoubtedly its value, and that for the attainment of salvation itself, but only a 
preparatory, and therefore also a transitory value. Believers are free from it. 

(Chap. iii. 19—iv. 7.) 

a. The law had its own sufficient end, having respect to transgressions, and so far from opposing an obstacle to the pro¬ 
mises, it had the office of preparing the way for their fulfilment, as a schoolmaster unto Christ. 

(YER8. 19-24.) 

19 Wherefore then serveth the law [i«t. what then is the law] 1 ? It was added 2 be¬ 
cause of [the] transgressions, till the seed should come to whom 3 the promise wa 3 
[has been] made; and it was ordained [being ordained] 4 by [by means of] angels 

20 in the hand of a mediator. Now a mediator is not a mediator of one, but God is 

21 one. Is the law then against the promises of God? 5 God forbid: for if there had 
been a law given which could have given life, verily righteousness should [would] 

22 have been 6 by the law. But [<UA<z, But, on the contrary] 7 the Scripture hath con¬ 
cluded [shut up] 8 all under sin, that [in order that] the promise by faith of [or in] 

23 Jesus Christ might be given to them that believe. But before faith came we were 
kept under the law, shut up [kept in ward, shut up 9 under the law] unto the faith 

24 which should afterwards be revealed. Wherefore the law was [So that the law 
hath been or become] 10 our schoolmaster to bring us [omit to bring us] unto Christ, 
that we might be justified by faith. 


b. Bnt for this very reason it has fulfilled its purpose, when it has brought ns to faith, and believers, as children (sons) ef 
God and heirs, are no longer under the law. 

(Vers. 25-29.) 

25 But after [now] 11 that faith is come, we are no longer under a schoolmaster. 

26,27 For ye are all the children [all sons] of God by faith in Christ Jesus. For as 
many of you as have been [were] 12 baptized into Christ have [omit have] put on 

28 Christ. There is neither Jew nor Greek, there is neither bond nor free, there is 
neither male nor female [no male and female] 13 ; for ye are all [all are] 14 one in 

29 Christ Jesus. And [But, if ye be Christ’s, then are ye Abraham’s seed, and [«r 
omit and] 15 heirs according to the promise. 

(Vers. 23-29. —The Epistle for New Tear's festival.) 


1 Ver. 19.—[The E. V. is sufficiently accurate. Elllcott renders "what then is the object of the law?” Scbmoller : 
Wie verhiilt es sick mil deni Gesetz t —R.] 

* Ver. 19.—Griesbach and Scholz have eriffrf, which is not sufficiently supported. [So Rec., but irpoatreOij is 
adopted by most modern editors.—The article should be retained with “ transgressions ” in the E. V. So Ellicott, 
Alford.— R.] 

* Ver. 19.—Instead of <S ewijyyeATai, J. and many cursives, some Fathers also, have 5 eircjyytArcu ; bnt this Is poorly 
Supported, probably arising from the fact that <£ was not understood. 

* Ver. 19.— [The Italics In the E. V. separate icarayet's too much from the first clause, with which it is closely con¬ 
nected.—“ By means of” brings out the purely Instrumental force of & t d.— R.] 

* Ver. 21.— Tow 6 1 o u, bracketted by Lachmann. The omission is not well sustained. X. retains it. [B. is the main 
authority for rejecting it. Meyer rejects it mainly on exegeticAl grounds.—R.] 

0 Ver. 21.— Av in vopov V- [Rec.] There are different variations : X. has i< vopov f/v av. the best attested order is 
< <c von o v av % v. [So A. B. C., Lachmann, Tiscbendorf, Meyer, critical editors generally.—R.] 

t Ver. 22.—[The strongly adversative a A Ad requires the insertion of “on the contrary” (Alford, Ellicott).—R.] 

8 Ver. 22 .— lAs the E. V. renders the same verb (a-vysAeteiv) ver. 23, “ shut up,” it is substituted here as less ambigu¬ 
ous than “hath concluded.”—R.] 

* Ver. 23.— 2 v y k «k A 1 1 a /x * v o i is in all probability the correct reading—not <rvyicAei6/j,€voi. Yet X. has it [<rvc- 
<Aei onevoi ( sic .) The perfect of the Rec. is adopted by Tischendorf, De Wette, Meyer, Wordsworth. Ellicott (on critical 
and exegetical gronnds). Lachmann. Scholz, Allord, Llghtfoot, adopt the other. The order is changed; “ under the law” 
seems to be best joined with "shut up.” — R.j 
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10 Ver. 24.—[“So that the law hath become” is more literal. “Schoolmaster ” is retained, since we have no better 
word with which to translate rraiSayuyos. “Tutor” (Alford) is no more exact .—“To bring ut” is better omitted, since 
it presents but one side of the meaning.—K.j 

11 Ver. 25.—[“ Now” brings out the idea that it is so.—R.] 

13 Ver. 27.—[The aorist verbs in this verse are better translated by the simple past tense of the English.—R.] 

1* Ver. 28.—[Tlio change of particles in Greek with this last pair is thus noted. On its peculiar force see Exbgl 
Notes. —R.] 

il Ver. 28.—El? tart er Xp i a t cj» ’I tj cr o 0. A. has etrre Xpurrou T. “ But el? would easily be overlooked after the 
preceding vfids, and then <e Xp. *1. was first followed by Xptarov as a gloss, from the beginning of ver. 29, and afterwards 
supplanted by it. The reudiug iv instead of ect is an explanation.” Meyer. X. has v/teis tore iv Xpurrov, but ee Is marked 
doubtful [marked for erasure ; the marks afterwards removed, K. 3 reading as llec.—It is doubtful whether we should read 
Trams or ajramt. has the latter.—R.] 

15 Ver. 29.—Kcu' is omitted in good MSS., including hy some versions and Fathers, but may very easily have been 
overlooked, as it follows nar (Meyer). It is rejected by Lachmann, Tischendorf, Scholz, [also by Meyer in 4th. ed., Alford, 
Ellicott, Lightfoot, on the authority of X. A. B. C. D. As Schmoller follows Meyer In retaining it, it may be rejected 
here on the same authority,—R.J 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

Ver. 19. Wherefore then serveth the 

law ?—[“What then is the object of the law?” 
—R.] If the inheritance is not to come by the 
law, but still “of promise,” the objection is ob¬ 
vious : why then did not God suffer the promise to 
stand alone? Why then did the law come after¬ 
wards? Certainly this was in that case super¬ 
fluous!—To this Paul answers, in effect, thus: 
was the law then purposeless, if it had not pre¬ 
cisely this purpose, of mediating the obtaining of 
the inheritance ? Could it not have another pur¬ 
pose ? Yes, this was the case, it had a purpose, 
but one very different from that of being the 
means of securing the inheritance. What then? 

The direct answer is not given immediately, 
but is introduced with: “It was added be¬ 
cause of the transgressions.—This means, 
simply, on account of transgressions was the law 
added. “ Transgressions,” multiplying and be¬ 
coming aggravated, gave, in the first place, occa¬ 
sion for adding the law, necessarily brought it 
to pass that God came with respect to His people 
into an entirely different, more distant relation 
than existed, in the covenant of promise, between 
Him and the patriarchs. Instead of the more 
fatherly relation existing hitherto, God was con¬ 
strained to place Himself in a relation involving 
the exercise of severe discipline, involving rigo¬ 
rous requirements and commands, nay, sharp 
threatenings, as it is afterwards expressed: “We 
were kept in ward, shut up under the law.” And 
as this relation so different from the former had 
been occasioned by “transgressions,” it was of 
course precisely in its right place where the 
“transgressions” of men prevailed, and it was 
designed, with reference to this, not so much in 
order to prevent them, as rather, by its command¬ 
ments and prohibitions, and the threatenings an¬ 
nexed, to bring them under a more stringent 
accountability (which now first became possible), 
and a plainly expressed curse. Comp. Ewald : 
In order, because offences had come into the 
world, to punish them the more severely. (At 
first the judgment of death had kept the sense 
of sin alive. As men now were too accustomed 
to tfcis, the law then came, and therewith the 
stricter imputation of sin, the curse more severely 
denounced, the obedience more rigorously re¬ 
quired. Rieger.) At the most this is as far as 
we are to go in the explanation of napaSaoeuv 
Zap tv. A more precise declaration as to the 
positive purpose of the law in relation to “trans¬ 
gressions” is not yet given here; and cannot 
therefore be deduced from the general expres¬ 


sion ; for then the second objection (ver. 21) would 
no longer be possible; it is in the refutation of 
this that Paul first expresses himself more par¬ 
ticularly. The common explanation therefore: 
“For the sake of transgressions” = to induce 
them (agreeably to what Paul elsewhere says of 
the effect of the law to promote sin), is at least 
in no way indicated. The question whether Paul 
had it in mind would not arise before vers. 22, 
23, 24. That the word x&P lv does not necessitate 
this explanation, is shown by such passages as 
Luke vii. 47; iii. 12. [The view here suggested 
seems to be iu the main that of Ellicott and 
Wordsworth ( Milton . Paradise Lost, vii. 285). 
The purpose of the law as here set forth was, not 
(1) to prevent transgression, nor (2) to create, 
multiply transgressions, though elsewhere this is 
mentioned as its effect, but (3) to bring to light 
“ the transgressions” of it already occurring and 
to occur, to make them “palpable, to awaken 
a conviction of sin in the heart, and make man 
feel his need of a Saviour” (Ellicott). Thus 
“ the law had a supplementary, parenthetical, 
provisional and manductory character, and came 
in, as it were, incidentally” (Wordsworth). —R.] 
To this purpose of the law there then agree also: 

1. The limited duration of its binding force, 
continuing only till the seed should come, 
for with that its purpose in reference to “ trans¬ 
gressions” was fulfilled. (Why? is answered 
ver. 23, sq.) “ The seed” to whom the prom¬ 
ise has been made (see on ver. 16) is Christ, 
for He is the universal Heir; those who are 
Christ’s are then, it is true, included also in this 
seed, and become therefore joint-heirs with Him 
(ver. 29). 2. The manner of its origin: ordain¬ 
ed by means of angels in the hand of a 
mediator. As agents in giving the law (not as 
its authors), Paul designates the angels, agree¬ 
ably to the ancient tradition, which appears first 
LXX. Deut. xxxiii. 2 (notin the original); and 
also Heb. ii. 2; Acts vii. 53; Josephus, Antiq. 
15, 5, 3, and in the Rabbins. “In the hand of 
a mediator”=Moses. Moses received the tables 
of the law from God, and brought them down to 
the people. “ In the hand” is therefore to be 
taken strictly. The explanation of most of the 
Fathers [go Barnes. —R.] referring it to Christ 
is incorrect. [Lightfoot remarks: “It will be 
seen that St. Paul’s argument here rests in effect 
on our Lord’s Divinity as its foundation, other¬ 
wise He would have been a mediator in the same 
sense in which Moses was a mediator. In ano¬ 
ther and a higher sense St. Paul himself so 
speaks of our Lord (1 Tim. ii. 6).”—R.] Schnei¬ 
der refers it to the angel of the law, who, ac¬ 
cording to Jewish theology, had the special com- 
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mission to tench Moses the law. Unquestiona¬ 
bly the Rabbins speak of an angel of the law, 
but it is no more possible to prove this Theolo- 
gumenon to have existed in Paul’s time, than it is 
to establish it from the Bible (Meyer). The 
purpose of this reference to the origin of the law 
is not to demonstrate its inferior dignity, and 
still less, indeed, is it, as even Meyer and Wies- 
eler strangely assume, to bring the glory of the 
law, in the magnificence and solemnity of its in¬ 
stitution, before the reader. The dignity of the 
law itself is not under consideration, but its de¬ 
sign, as compared with the covenant of promise. 
We are not, in reading this verse, to pause 
without reason at tt pooeretfij, as though this were 
a complete idea, but should read the whole 
verse together. It is true, we first read: on 
account of transgressions it was added, but the 
complete statement is: on account of transgres¬ 
sions it was added in the definite way which is 
described, 1. by “till the seed,” etc., 2. by “or¬ 
dained by,” etc. In this way did it originate, 
that is, I. in an entirely different way from the 
covenant of promise; it was not an immediate 
giving of a promise, not a fatherly provision and 
agreement on the part of God, but was intro¬ 
duced by a mediation, and a double one, first of 
angels, and then, and not before, of a human 
mediator expressly chosen; the former media¬ 
tion being on the side of God, the latter being 
given at the desire of the people themselves. 
(“IIow strangely does this appear in contrast 
with the former manifestations of God, in which 
the promises were given.” Recger. ) This is 
meant to point out how much more of strange¬ 
ness God used towards the people in the law, 
how much more distant a relation it established 
than the covenant of promise; how could it then 
have had the same purpose as the covenant?*— 
But this manner of origin 2. corresponded en¬ 
tirely with the purpose of the law as it has been 
stated: “because of the transgressions.” As 
these made the law in general necessary, so, 
moreover, they were the reasons why God came, 
only through angels, into relation to His people, 
and that the people on their side had need of a 
mediator, to hold intercourse with God. The 
difference indicated in the latter circumstance 
between the law and the covenant of promise, is 
then moreover expressly dwelt upon in the fol¬ 
lowing verse. 

Ver. 20. Now a mediator is not a media¬ 
tor of one. —The first words are simple and 
plain: A mediator (6 fi eai tijc, the Art. generic) 
can never be mediator of a single party, the very 
idea presupposes more than one, two at least, 
between whom he is yioog. The question can 
then only be, whether the design of the remark 
is, primarily, to express something respecting 
the mediator himself, personally, or something 
respecting his function. In the first case the 
sense would be: He belongs not merely to one, 
but to the two, the two parties between whom he 
mediates. So now herein concreto: the media- 

* (John Brown : “The existence of a mediator is certainly 
no proof that a dispensation Is not a dispensation of mercy, 
for the new covenant has a mediator. But the facts con¬ 
nected with the law being given by the hand of Moses as a 
mediator, plainly show that the law was not, in its literal 
meaning and direct object, a revelation of the way of ob¬ 
taining the Divine favor.”—R.] 


tor of the law belonged to the two parties whose 
mediator he was, viz.: God and men; and the 
sense more particularly would be: therefore not 
merely to God, but also to men. The remark 
would then be intended as an affirmation re¬ 
specting the nature of the law, that is, has not 
only a Divine, but also a human character.—Yet 
this explanation by no means commends itself. 
If we join evdg with ovk eotiv, the interpretation: 
He belongs not merely to one, is much less obvi¬ 
ous than the other: He has to do not merely 
with one, but with two, mediates between two. 
Still simpler is the construction of Ewald, who 
joins evdg immediately with //rt7<ri/f==the media¬ 
tor of one is not, does not exist, is an impossi¬ 
bility. [So Wordsworth. —R.] 

But God is one.— The words can mean no¬ 
thing else: tig has a numerical signification, *. 
it can have no other meaning than that of the pre¬ 
ceding tig, hence not=the same, One with Him¬ 
self, etc. It is these words especially that have 
given rise to such an enormous number of at¬ 
tempts at explanation. As regards these the 
reader is referred to the monographs of C. F. 
Bonitz, C. F. Anton Reil, Koppe, or the or¬ 
dinary commentaries, such as those of Meyer 
and Wieseler, where the more important modern 
explanations arc arranged in order. A detailed 
examination may be spared here, especially as 
the passage of itself is not doctrinally important. 
[Meyer thus remarks on the course of exegesis: 
“ The many different explanations of the pas¬ 
sage, and there must be more than 250 of them, 
have been thus multiplied especially in more 
modern times; for the Fathers pass lightly over 
the words, which are plain in themselves, with¬ 
out regarding their pragmatic difficulties, for the 
most part applying the first clause, which is 
generally taken correctly, to Christ, who is the 
Mediator between God and men, some however 
casting a side glance at the opponents of the 
Divinity of Christ. Although there was no spe¬ 
cial dogmatic interest connected with the pas¬ 
sage, the variety of interpretations in the 16th 
and 17th centuries (see Poole’s Synopsis) was 
such, that every expositor of importance took 
his own separate course, yet without polemical 
spirit, since no dogmatical question was at issue. 
The variety has become still greater since the 
middle of the I8th century, especially since the 
rise of grammatico-historical exegesis (the phi- 
logical errors of which exegesis it has however 
fully experienced), and is still increasing. How 
often too the absurdest fancies and crudest at¬ 
tempts have availed themselves of our text, the 
explanation of which seems to be regarded as an 
exegetical work of art!” He then answers fif¬ 
teen of the later opinions, besides alluding to 
others. Jowett reckons 430 interpretations! 
What a testimony to the amount of exegetical 
labor bestowed on the Scriptures! That too on 
a passage which is at best but a general state¬ 
ment in support of a single point in a long argu¬ 
ment, which seeks not so much to set forth the 
gospel, as to remove mistaken views respecting 
the law! How thankful we should be that the 
gospel texts are so pellucid ; had they been less so, 
we should doubtless have 250 interpretations of 
them also. As the exegesis now stands, it is per¬ 
haps better to admit that the verse is 6vov6tjt6-» 
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ti (2 Pet. iii. 16). The passage is undoubtedly 
genuine, and does not refer to Christ. Thus much 
seems clear. Schmoller gives below an exposi¬ 
tion, to which he has added in the second edition 
another (on which comment is made in the proper 
place). To this the reader will find added the 
views of Ellicott and Liqiitfoot, which have 
been chosen on account of their clearness, a 
quality especially desirable, when the explana¬ 
tion has so often been Incus anon lucendo. —R.] 
The question is mainly this: Is 6i (of the sec¬ 
ond clause) simply metabatic, or adversative ? 
A decision in favor of the one view, gives an en¬ 
tirely different sense from that arrived at by 
adopting the other.—In the first case we have 
simply the minor premise of a syllogism, <5 dcog 
is with eig subsumed under the eig denied with 
ficoiTTjg. The mediator is not a mediator of one, 
now God is one, therefore, &c. The conclusion 
now may be various. Wieseler gives it: There¬ 
fore the mediator has reference not merely to 
God, but also to men. But the thought that 
there is found in 6 tie deog eig ioriv, namely, 
God is only one party, appears to have too little 
force. Ewald gives it: Therefore the Mediator 
has not reference to God, for God is only one, 
consists not, for instance, of two internally dis¬ 
tinct Gods, or of an earlier and later God; it is 
clear therefore that Moses as mediator, did not 
mediate, say between the God of the promise and 
the God of the law, and thereby confound the 
law with the promise, and so annul the former 
by what was latter and later, but that he only 
mediated between God and the people of that 
time. Ingenious, but far-fetched. The chief ob¬ 
jection, however, to this whole view of tie as me¬ 
tabatic is, that the following sentence in ver. 21 
points too evidently in vduog and deog to a pre¬ 
vious antithesis, from which then ovv deduces an 
inference. The above-mentioned explanations 
are wanting in the recognition of the inner con¬ 
nection of the two verses (Meyer); the thought 
breaks off, and an entirely new one begins. Be¬ 
sides, according to Ewald’s explanation the 
question as to a Kara would not have been in 
place here, as this koto is precisely what the 
foregoing thought would have denied. Ae is 
therefore doubtless to be taken adversatively, 
and the it of the first member is the metabatic 
6e of a minor premise. Paul had said : The law 
was given through a mediator. Now with one 
there is no mediator, while on the other hand 
God is One, therefore it might be inferred that 
the law is against the promises. Meyer: ver. 
20 contains two loci communes, from which a pos¬ 
sible inference (ver. 21) with respect to the two 
concretes which are under consideration, is 
drawn. Sense: A mediator presupposes two, 
therefore also the law does; in the case-of that, 
there were two parties, between which the me¬ 
diator intervened;—on the other hand God is 
One, not a plurality; if the promise therefore, 
of which God is author (comp. vers. 18 and 21), 
had its origin through Him alone, there was only 
a single personage active thereby, it was a pure¬ 
ly Divine act, not resting upon a contract of two 
parties. How entirely different in origin, there¬ 
fore, was God’s covenant of promise, from the 
law? (Was it not thereby clearly indicated, 
that the purpose of the law was not to be the 


same and therefore is not the same, as that of 
the covenant of promise, that therefore its pur¬ 
pose in specie cannot have been, to secure—direct¬ 
ly—the k'X jjpovop'ia for men?) But can it not be 
inferred from this, that the law is against the 
promises of God ? that it stands in conflict with 
them? so that, because the law has come, the 
promises are no longer to be regarded as valid, 
and a fulfilment of them is not to be looked for; 
as at the giving of a constitution by compact be¬ 
tween prince and people the qestion may arise 
whether previous promises given on one side are 
still to be fulfilled ? The main point is to under¬ 
stand Kara (ver. 21) rightly (even Meyer does 
not explain this correctly). One objection, that 
the law is then purposeless, if “ the inheritance 
is not of the law,” Paul has refuted in vers. 19 
and 20, by pointing to the fact that it was given 
for an entirely different purpose, as appears 
from the very manner of its origin. But out of 
this refutation of the first objection arises a sec¬ 
ond, whether by this superadding of the law 
(TrpooETedrj) the purpose of the covenant of promise 
be not hindered; first a free promise on the part 
of God (without regard to Trapafiaoeig), and then 
a law, coming through a mediator, who inter¬ 
vened between God and the people, originating 
therefore by a compact of God and the people 
(with definite reference to Trapafiaoeig)-, does not 
this then hinder the first, and so far do it away? 
—This abrogation however is not to be taken in 
the sense of ver. 17, that the law came in the 
place of the promise, so that the inheritance 
would now come “of the law,” for this is al¬ 
ready refuted, first by the very course of the ar¬ 
gument ver. 15 sq. from the idea of a diadijKT], 
then also by the refutation of the objection that 
then the law is purposeless, vers. 19, 20. The 
question in ver. 21 is to be understood as imply¬ 
ing an apprehension that by the law the attain¬ 
ment of the inheritance (which, it is presupposed, 
according to the proof already given, can only be 
attained “by promise”) may be hindered, may be 
made, comparatively speaking, impossible. It is 
not, therefore, the form of the “ promise” which 
is here meant, but the substance; on which account 
we have here again the plural knayyeliQv, the 
question being, whether the law does not render 
the fulfilment of the promises of God impossible. 
This alone gives a progress of thought, and this 
alone is entirely congruous with what follows. 
Paul now refutes this second objection also. The 
law in no wise interposes an obstacle to the pro¬ 
mises of God, but rather, in itself, agrees fully 
therewith, nay, although it had not itself the 
ability or function of bringing the promises im¬ 
mediately into fulfilment, it was meant never¬ 
theless to serve the purpose of rendering men 
partakers of this fulfilment by faith in Christ 
(vers. 23, 24), and with this the law itself then 
attained its end (ver. 25 sq.). 

I allow this explanation, given in the first 
edition, to remain. It was grounded on that of 
Meyer, and has at all events this in its favor, in 
distinction from other explanations, that it puts 
ver. 21 in immediate connection with ver. 20, 
and understands the question in ver. 21 as seem¬ 
ingly resulting from ver. 20, while the other ex¬ 
planations, though otherwise having much in 
their favor, assume that the thought breaks off 
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with ver. 20, and that in ver. 21 Paul merely 
turns back to ver. IT or 19. — However a new 
explanation of ver. 20 has been given by Dr. 
Vogel in the Sludien und Kritiken , 1805, Heft 3, 
which, it is true, also fails to give a connection 
between ver. 20 and ver. 21, but which, on the 
other hand, points out the connection between 
vers. 19 and 20 with better success than usual, 
and which, in particular, gives due weight to 
the statement, the taw was “ordained by means 
of angels.” In the other explanations full jus¬ 
tice has not been done to this statement, which 
though otherwise so abrupt, could not have been 
made without a purpose. Vogel starts from the 
usually neglected point of the signification of 
fieaiTift, and shows that peairnc by no means sig¬ 
nifies merely, and not even predominantly — as is 
commonly ass imed in advance — one who stands 
in the midst between two, but that it means most 
commonly one who acts instead of some one, and 
cares for his affairs.— A genitive joined with it 
signifies either the matter, which is accomplish¬ 
ed by the mediation, or the person whom the 
[itaiTTjq represents, or (which however cannot be 
shown of Paul’s use of it) the several parties be¬ 
tween whom he discharges his function (as in 1 
Tim. ii. 5). When now it is said of the peairp f : 
hoc ovk ianv\ this of course involves the positive 
affirmation: a mediator can only be the media¬ 
tor of more than one. And here Vogel admits 
that it would be mo3t obvious to understand this 
plurality of a plurality of parties, between whom 
the mediator stands in the midst, but decides 
nevertheless in favor of the other interpretation 
of fieatTTfc: representative — of several persons, 
for the discharge of their affairs. It is true a 
representative may very well represent one person 
only; but then we must understand a represen¬ 
tation for the purpose of mediation. In that 
case it is moat natural, only one having to con¬ 
clude a compact, that he should do it in his own 
person. But if several have it to do, and that in 
such a way that the transaction cannot be com¬ 
pleted by all, a mediation by one person acting 
instead of many becomes necessary, and such a 
person is a pealrpc- The sense would then be: 
where a mediator appears, we are obliged to un¬ 
derstand him as representing a number of per¬ 
sons. Vogel is led to this interpretation, in the 
first place by the sentence immediately follow¬ 
ing: 6 6e deoc e\g eon'vsssbut (adversative) God is 
one. He therefore is not that plurality, which 
the mediator as such implies. Therefore — the 
strict logical inference — the mediator is not 
God’s mediator, does not appertain as mediator 
to God. But whose mediator is this mediator? 
who is this plurality? 

The answer, given ver. 19 is: ayyekoc — in 
these we have the plurality we were looking for. 
The law is, according to Paul, diarayelc <h’ ayyt- \ 
7uu)v. (Comp. ver. 15, kfridiar.: the law is not an 
tiriStarayrj in the sense that the covenant of pro¬ 
mise was thereby prejudiced, or destroyed; it is, 
however, a ir poo dcarayh — comp. npoatTtdrj — 
which, however, was not intended to annul the 
covenant of promise, for it was only meant to be 
in force “till the seed should come,” etc., that 
is, only for a time, only till the fulfilment of the 
covenant of promise should take place. The 
covenant, therefore, neither could nor should be 


in any way infringed upon.) The author of the 
law is not mentioned here, as He had not been 
at KpoatTidrj. Of course God is to be understood. 
But Paul is not specially engaged, in making this 
authorship prominent. lie stops with declaring 
that the law was ordained — promulgated— 
through angels, having in mind thereby to place 
it on a lower level than the covenant of promise. 
With “ in the hand of a mediator” (by which of 
course no one else than Moses is to be under¬ 
stood) Paul now proceeds to name the signs by 
which the inferior dignity of the law may be 
known. The disposition of it committed to the 
angels, took effect through a fisairr/c, who, it is 
manifest, is to be regarded then as their dele¬ 
gate. The angels, the sense might be, did not 
even themselves promulgate the law in their own 
person, but this was done through a (human) 
mediator. The sense therefore would be: or¬ 
dained for men, that is, the people of Israel, 
through angels, who, moreover, availed them¬ 
selves of a mediator. —Yet Paul, by “in the 
hand of a mediator,” is not so much giving a 
fresh sign of the inferior rank of the law, as 
strengthening the previous affirmation, “ ordain¬ 
ed by angels.” The circumstance that a media¬ 
tor was engaged in the work, was not meant so 
much to explain the manner of the angelic min¬ 
istration, as to establish the fact of it. The pre¬ 
sence of a mediator was in Paul’s mind closely 
connected with this, but by no means so closely 
connected in the current doctrine. How far this 
circumstance, that a mediator (namely, Moses) 
had a joint agency in the giving of the law, is a 
proof of this ministry of angels, is explained in 
ver. 20. “ In the hand of a mediator” Paul has 

said and had to say: but where a pec ittjc is pre¬ 
sent, a plurality of parties represented by him is 
to be assumed ; God however is not a plurality, 
but One: The law, therefore, at whose promul¬ 
gation a plurality intervened, did not proceed 
from God, but from the angels (these being the 
only two parties conceivable) —and therefore 
form a plurality. The clause would not then be 
properly a proof (as indeed it is not introduced 
by yap), but the fact of the “being ordained in 
the hand of a mediator” would be simply alluded 
to for confirmation of the “ by means of angels.” 
It would then in fact be best to include the 
clause in a parenthesis. This interpretation is 
not disproved by the fact that in many other 
passages Moses is explicitly named as dealing 
with the people by commission from God Him¬ 
self. Paul could still have the right to say that 
if in a single passage, as here, the giving of the 
law is represented as the work of angels, Moses 
must necessarily be regarded as their delegate; 
comp. Acts vii. 38. —It might also deserve atten¬ 
tion, that in ver. 21 the hayyeXiai are expressly 
distinguished by the epithet roi> Oeov. Is not 
this connected with the fact that previously at 
the mention of the law, its Divine origin was en¬ 
tirely passed over and the giving of the law re¬ 
presented as the work of angels? 

The question in ver. 21 would not then ex¬ 
press a conclusion apparently resulting from the 
immediately preceding statement. It would ra¬ 
ther express amazement, as to how any one could 
even imagine that the law, which is proximately 
to be referred to the angels, could invalidate tht 
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promises of God. It is too weak for that. And 
what would thus be improbable on account of 
the mode of the law’s origin, would then be 
further refuted by the truth, that the law is in¬ 
capable of giving life. 

Even on this interpretation of ver. 20, how¬ 
ever,—independently of the explanation of ovv — 
the sense given by us to the Kara tuv kirayyeXiuv 
(see above) and to el yap eS&h? (see belowj might 
be preserved. 

[The above view to which such prominence is 
given on account of its novelty and originality, 
is in all essential features the same as that of 
Gfrorer ( Geschichte des Urchristenthums, das 
Jahrhundert des Heils; Erste Abtheilung , pp. 228, 
229, Stuttgart, 1888). So that, although thirty 
years old, it has met with less consideration from 
commentators than is here given to it in its re¬ 
vived form. As Gfrorer himself intimates 
that this interpretation is “ easy to be perceived 
by the eye which has been sharpened by accu¬ 
rate acquaintance with the Jewish mode of 
thought,” it may be allowable to suggest that 
were this Paul’s meaning, his Rabbinical train¬ 
ing would be more apparent than in ver. 16. 
Besides this view would make Paul apparent¬ 
ly disingenuous in his attempt to lower the 
claims of the law, which is God’s law,—“through 
angels, by the hand of a mediator.” And yet the 
chief peculiarity of this novel interpretation is 
its ignoring that fact. This vitiates the whole, 
in our view. As Schmoller remarks ver. 19, 
“the purpose of this reference to the origin of the 
law is not to demonstrate its inferior dignity.”* 

Subjoined is the view of Ellicott (2ded.): 
“The context states briefly the four distinctive 
features of the law with tacit reference to the 
promise, 1) restricted and conditioned; 2) tem¬ 
porary and provisional; 3) mediately, not imme¬ 
diately, given by God; 4) mediately, but not 
immediately, received from God. Three of these 
are passed over; the last as the most important, 
is noticed; ‘the law was with, the promise was 
without a mediator.’ Ver. 20 thus appears a 
syllogism of which the conclusion is omitted : 
‘AW a mediator does not appertain to one (standing 
or acting alone) ; but (in the promise) God is one 
(does stand and act alone); therefore (in the 
promise) a mediator does not appertain to 
God. Is then the law (a dispensation which, be¬ 
sides other distinctions, involved a mediator) op¬ 
posed to the promises which rested on God (and in¬ 
volved no mediator)? God forbid.' According 
to this view the only real difficulty is narrowed 
to the minor proposition. How was God one? 
And the answer seems,—not because He is essen¬ 
tially unity, nor because He is one by Himself, 
and Abraham is one by himself, nor yet because 
He is both the Giver, the Father, and the Re¬ 
ceiver, the Son, united (as held in ed. 1), but, 
with the aspect that the last clause of ver. 18 
puts on the whole reasoning,—because He dealt 
with Abraham singly and directly, stood alone, 
and used no mediator.” This has the merit of 
simplicity and is a safe view. Lightfoot is 
perhaps not so close in his explanation, but it 
may well be added: “The very idea of mediation 

*[See Turner in loco, to whose valuable remarks I am in¬ 
debted for the discovery that this view is not a new one.— 


supposes two persons at least, between whom the 
mediation is carried on. The law then is of the 
nature of a contract between two parties, God 
on the one hand, and the Jewish people on the 
other. It is only valid so long as both partiea 
fulfil the terms of the contract. It is therefore 
contingent and not absolute. But God (the 
Giver of the promise) is one. Unlike the law, 
the promise is absolute and unconditional. It 
depends on the sole decree of God. There are 
not two contracting parties, there is nothing of 
the nature of a stipulation. The Giver is every 
thing, the recipient nothing. Thus the primary 
sense of ‘one’ here is numerical. The further 
idea of unchangeableness may perhaps be sug¬ 
gested; but if so, it is rather accidental than 
inherent. On the other hand this proposition is 
quite unconnected with the fundamental state¬ 
ment of the Mosaic law, ‘ the Lord thy God is one 
God,’ though resembling it in form.”—R.] 

Ver. 21. God forbid. For if there had 
been a law, etc. —That the law is not in the 
sense indicated “against the promises of God,” 
Paul proves first by the consideration, that if a 
law had been given which could make alive, 
dinaioovvq would have proceeded from it, i. e., not 
as it is commonly and altogether erroneously ex¬ 
plained, in connection with the erroneous view 
as to the force of the objection: if a law that 
could do this had been given, and diKatocvvrj came 
from it, then were the law actually “against the 
promises of God (a sense to which yap, rightly 
taken, is unsuitable); but Paul really wishes to 
show that the law accords with the promises, and 
cannot be intended to annul these; for if the law 
were able to make alive, diKaioovvrj would actually 
proceed from it, that is the same effect which is 
to be wrought through the promises. The law 
cannot, therefore, in. itself, have any tendency 
hostile to “the promises.” But, he continues, 
“the Scripture has shut up all,” etc.— the power 
to “ give life” (Zuonoieiv) was, as it were, denied 
the law, in order that “the promise might be 
given by faith in Jesus Christ.” It could not 
“give life,” and thereby bring “righteousness,” 
if only on account of the sins of men; but, in 
truth, it was not to do this, this was in no wise 
its design, for the promise was to come ek moreas 
'Itjo. Xo. — Given life. — Zoott oeeii’ = to make 
inwardly living, not = to give eternal life, for the 
sense is: if the law could awaken man from his 
death in sins, and give him spiritual life, “right¬ 
eousness” (=.6efiiKaUfipivov elvai ), would actually 
proceed from the law, for with the Cwonoafifjvcu, 
the condition of justification would be of course 
perfectly realized. The conclusion is therefore 
from cause to effect. Meyer incorrectly takes it 
“ from effect to cause,” in connection with his ex¬ 
planation of £< ooiroielv as the bestowment of eter¬ 
nal life. The “making alive” is not indeed ac¬ 
tually the cause of “justification,” but this is only 
because a making alive through the law is not 
possible. It is however precisely this unrealized 
case, viz., a making alive through the law, that is 
here spoken of. [The being dead in sins is here 
taken for granted; what is meant by “life?” 
Wieseler’s view is given above. Meyer as usual 
restricts it to future eternal life; but Lightfoot 
well says, it includes “alike the spiritual life in 
the present and the glorified life in the future, 
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for in the Apostle’s conception the two are blended 
together and inseparable.” This seems to accord 
better with New Testament usage. The reason¬ 
ing then is not from the whole to its part (Al¬ 
ford), for the “justification ” is not strictly a 
part, but a condition of “life,” nor from cause 
to effect, but from effect to cause. “Life” does 
not comefrom the law, it does not, was not de¬ 
signed to justify, it is not against the promise, 
but has another purpose afterwards set forth.— 
R.]—Verily. -’Otrwfss in fact, and not merely 
according to the fancy of the Judaizers, as is 
now the case, the hypothesis being denied.— 
Righteousness. — AiKaioo'vvrj is of course not 
immediately identical with “the inheritance,” 
but it is an essential element of it, and the one 
treated of throughout the Epistle, which to be 
attained by faith. 

Ver. 22. But on the contrary, the Scrip¬ 
ture shut up all under sin. — 2i lynleieiv is 

the strengthened uleieiv, to shut up, (not to shut 
together): then more tropically with eic to de¬ 
liver up as a prisoner to some one ; and general¬ 
ly, to gi ve U P i nto the power of any one, to de¬ 
liver over. Tf tt 6 in this verse and the next one 
expresses this state of subjection still more 
strongly. 'II ypatpfj: the Scripture, generally, 
the written word of God: not the law. Ta 
navra: the collective whole=all men;* as a 
fact, doubtless including Gentiles as well as 
Jews; although, as the context shows, the imme¬ 
diate reference is only to those who have the 
law, and of whom the Scripture speaks, that is, 
the Jews.—The sense of this somewhat peculiar 
expression is easily deduced from ver. 21. It is 
meant to explain, why the law (and generally, 
Any law) could not make alive=impart spiritual 
life. “ If the law had been able Zuoirotciv, then 
SiKatocsvvT] would have proceeded from it; an im¬ 
possible thing, for the Scripture has placed all 
under the power of sin,” it was therefore not pos¬ 
sible to fulfil the law and in this way to come to 
spiritual life; for the law certainly has not the 
power to destroy the dominion of sin, such a 
dominion as exists; it has not the power to break 
as it were the yoke of sin. But how far now can 
such a “ shutting up under sin” be ascribed to 
the Scripture? Of course only in so far as it 
bears witness to this “being shut up.” The 
sense therefore is: according to the testimony of 
the Scripture all are subjected under the power 
of sin=dn exercises a dominion , and that over 
all. This was the fault of men, but the active 
expression: the Scripture has done it, points 
nevertheless to an activity, which, it is true, 
could not have been exercised by the Scripture 
(for this, in itself, could only be a witness), but 
which yet was exercised by the Author of the 
Scripture, God. He has placed all under the do¬ 
minion of sin (and that, as appears afterwards, 
with the design that the promise might be given 
by faith, etc.). But this, of course, He could only 
do for the punishment of men, on account of 
their “ trangressions;” it is a punishment or¬ 
dained of God, that sin should exercise a formal 


* [Calvin, Benofjl, Alford, Jowett are disposed to give 
this a witter meaning: omnia humana, everything which men 
are, possess or can accomplish. But of this there is no Indi¬ 
cation in the context, the neuter being chosen because men 
are here regarded as a collective whole (AIetkr).—R.] 


| dominion over men.—The connection stated with 
the previous verse excludes an explanation which 
otherwise would have a good deal for it, espe¬ 
cially because then a function would be ascribed 
immediately to the Scripture. The explanation 
is this: the Scripture has, by its declaration, its 
portrayal, as it were, shut up=subjccted all men 
without leaving any escape or exception, to the 
sentence: Thou art a sinner! and therewith has 
also shut them up under the curse which sin 
brings. — Still less is it meant to be said that the 
Scripture constrains all to acknowledge that they 
are sinners. Nor is there any allusion here to 
the truth, that the law, instead of restraining 
sin, has promoted it. Unquestionably, however, 
we are warranted by what Paul elsewhere says 
i of the law, to bring in this thought, not in order 
to explain the words, but in order to gain a 
clearer conception of the fact. 

The purpose of this “shutting up all under 
sin” was, that “the promise” should not be given 
“by the law” but “by faith of Jesus Christ” and 
therefore that matters should proceed according 
to the “covenant” of God, that is, that the 
promised good should be given, in a certain sense 
attained, not by merit of works, but of free grace. 
(This was the purpose of God of course with the 
foreknowledge that this end, on account of the 
sinfulness of men, cannot be reached through the 
law.) But more specially this “ shutting up under 
sin” had as its aim, that the promise might 
be given Ik tt i a r e w g ’Iqoov Xptcrov. For 
the law was given until the seed should come to 
whom it had been promised; this shutting up all 
under sin in consequence of which the law could 
not make alive, had therefore as its aim, that the 
promise should be given “by faith” on this Seed, 
that is, this Seed is Himself first made partaker 
of the promised good, since, according to ver. 
16, the promises were given also to Him, and to 
. others only through Him. Therefore also the du¬ 
plicate expression by faith of Jesus Christ — 
to them that believe. — It no longer concerns 
the writer merely to show that the promise is given 
“by faith” or “to them that believe,” agree¬ 
ably to its original nature, and therefore really 
“ of promise,” or of grace. This has already 
been established in vers. 17, 18, but now, after 
the new epoch of the history of redemption, 
the epoch of law, is expressly called an ad¬ 
ventitious [hinzugckommene] period, and the sin¬ 
ful condition of men having been made promi¬ 
nent, the discourse is directed more definitely to 
the point that the promise is given by faith on 
Jesus Christ, as the Redeemer, of grace there¬ 
fore, but of grace ministered in this way. [It is 
perhaps best, with Ellicott and Alford, to 
take the genitive “ of Jesus Christ” as both ob¬ 
jective and subjective; the Object and the Giver 
of faith. St. Paul’s opponents, as nominal 
Christians, might hold that the promise came to 
believers only, but he insists that it came not 
“by the law, but by faith of Jesus Christ,” 
Hence there is no tautology (Ligutfoot) —R.]~ 
“The promise:” here of course, in the objective 
sense, the object of promise. Taken generally 
this is=the inheritance; in a more special ap¬ 
plication that which is attainable for sinful men 
“by faith of Jesus Christ,” is the “being justi¬ 
fied,” as is simply stated in ver. 24. — The pro- 
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mise, therefore, was to be given “ by faithit was 
not possible “ by the law” on account of sin: but 
before faith caine, the law—and that on account 
of being shut up under sin—or more precisely, 
the peculiar position of men in respect to the 
law, was in its proper place, in order to open the 
way for the revelation of faith. This Paul says 
in ver. 23. 

Ver. 23. But before faith came. —Neither 
here nor anywhere else [in N. T.] does klotis 
mean the doctrina fidem postulant , the gospel, but 
subjective faith, which however is made object¬ 
ive. When men at the preaching of the gospel, 
believe on Christ, faith, which before was want¬ 
ing, was now come, that is, it had entered, so to 
speak, the hearts of those who had become be¬ 
lievers in Christ (Meyer).— We were kept in 
ward, shut up under the law. —“ We”=the 
Christians from among the Jews. “Under the 
law” (biro vopov) is to be joined with “shut 
up” (avyice kX.), and this is then more closely 
characterized by “kept in ward” (e (f>p ovp.)> 
which marks the transition to “ unto the faith,” 
etc. Paul then says first: We were “shut up 
under the law”=the law was the master to whose 
power, we were completely subjected, without 
any freedom of our own. And as such (shut up 
under the law), we were guarded, kept in ward 
(£ 0 povpovpeda)=t\\nt we might not become 
free, in substance: we were held in subjection to 
the law. What now does this mean ? Plainly it. 
characterizes, briefly and strikingly, the nature 
of the law; it was a pressing yoke, a constrain¬ 
ing power, to which men were subject. It was 
such by its continual holding up of command¬ 
ments and prohibitions, and especially by what 
was connected therewith, the continual, terrify¬ 
ing denunciation of the curse in case of trans¬ 
gression in case of the non-fulfilment of the en¬ 
joined conditions. According to this, how can 
the condition of men under the law be more 
strikingly depicted than as a “being shut up 
under the law” [the perfect participle, which 
reading we retain, expressing this continued, 
permanent state.—11.], and because no manner 
of dispensation therefrom was bestowed in the 
whole epoch before faith was revealed as a 
ovyKeuX. tppovpeiodai"! [The meaning of e$po v- 
povpeOa is not “safely kept,” but “kept in 
ward.” We were shut up under the law and 
thus kept prisoners.—R] 

The purpose of this representation of the con¬ 
dition of law is no longer merely “to place in the 
light” still more clearly the great difference be¬ 
tween the law and the covenant of promise in itself 
(as in vers. 19, 20), but it is now to be shown how 
the design of the law, in its deeper significance, 
nevertheless coincided with that of the covenant, 
how the former was preparatory to the perfecting 
of the latter. For “ we were kept in ward, shut 
up under the law,” says Paul, unto the faith 
which should afterwards be revealed. 
This is to be taken not merely as temporal, but 
also as telic=for faith=to the end that it might be 
possible for faith to be revealed, the same faith 
therefore, in reference to which it had just been 
said, that the Scripture shut up all under sin, in 
order that the promise might be given through it. 
The direct aim of the law, therefore, was the 
revelation of this faith, and through this we are 


made partakers of the promise; so absolutely 
untrue is it, that it stood in the way of the pro¬ 
mise.—“ Revealed:” for “so long as men had not 
yet believed on Christ, faith had not yet come 
into manifestation, it was still an element of life 
hidden in the counsel of God, which, as a his¬ 
torical manifestation, was unveiled, when the 
congregation of believers came into being.” 
Meyer. How far now was this being “ kept in 
ward, shut up under the law” preparatory for 
faith, and pointing to it? This Paul does not 
state; we must fill out the statement for ourselves, 
which however is not difficult after the preced¬ 
ing remarks. The Scripture has shut up all 
under sin. But on the other hand these same 
were kept shut up under the law. What else 
was purposed thereby (since %<Mirot£lv through it 
is already excluded), than to awaken and keep 
continually awake in the soul, the fearful con¬ 
sciousness of standing under the curse of the 
law (the curse comprehended in the law itself, 
against transgression of it, against sin), and by 
this very means, on the other hand, to ground 
more and more deeply in the soul the conviction 
of the impossibility of attaining to “righteous¬ 
ness” through this law. The first effect, the 
consciousness of deserving the curse is elsewhere 
(comp. ii. 19) designated by Paul as a “dying,” 
and this operation of the law as a “ killing.” 
Comp. 2 Cor. iii. 6. In this way it led to the 
revelation of faith in men’s hearts, as to the only 
way of escape yet possible, or, it led to the long¬ 
ing for a redemption from sin, and thus made 
men willing for faith on the Redeemer given by 
God in Christ. [This was the result, but the 
state “under the law” was still objectively real, 
whether this consciousness were awakened or 
not. Ellicott remarks on the unusual order, 
that it “ seems intended to give prominence 
to p t X Ao v a a v, and to present more forcibly the 
contrast between former captivity and subse¬ 
quent freedom.” Comp. Rom. viii. 18.—R.] 

Ver. 24. So that the law hath been.— 
an inference. The fact of this “being 
kept in ward,” etc., “unto the faith which 
should afterwards be revealed” made the law 
our schoolmaster. — This name it deserves, 
and that for a twofold reason: 1. This % at 6a- 
yuy6<;* approaches his charge with commands 
and prohibitions, nay, sometimes with threats of 
punishment, and in general, with limitations of 
his freedom, and lays upon him in this respect a 
stringent yoke; there takes place a keeping in 
ward, shut up under him. This limitation of 
freedom, and in general this whole relation of 
subjection, is not however an end in itself, but 

* [As Schmoller omits any detailed reference to the word 
waiSayoyos, Alford’s note may well be inserted here : “The 
iraiSayioyos was a faithful slave, entrusted with the care of 
the boy from his tender years till puberty, to keep him from 
evil physical and moral, and accompany him to his amuse¬ 
ments and studies. The E. V. ‘ schoolmaster ’ does not express 
the meaning fnlly; hut it disturbs the sense less than those 
have done, who have selected one p rtion only of the peda¬ 
gogue’s duty and understood by it, ‘ the slave who leads the 
child to the house of the sclioolmas e thus making Christ 
the schoolmaster, which is Inconsistent with the imagery.” 
So Lightfoot: “ This tempting explanation ought probably 
to be abandoned. Even if this sense did not require irp6s 
Xpnrrov or Xp«rroC, the context is unfavorable to it. 
There is no reference here to our Lord as a teacher. ‘Christ’ 
represents the freedom of mature age, for which the con¬ 
straints of childhood ar& a preparation. Comp. Eph. iv. 13.* 
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has place only as a means to an end, serves a 
higher purpose, namely, that the pupil may be 
trained for mature age, and for the assuming of 
that higher grade, for which he is destined; 
“kept in ward, shut up” only “unto” that, 
which is afterwards to be revealed. And, ac¬ 
cording to ver. 23, the function of the law also 
had precisely this twofold aspect. — This goal 
that was set for attainment, the second point, 
was the main thing with the pedagogy of the law; 
this, therefore, is expressly stated in the added 
phrase (hath been our schoolmaster) eic X p lo¬ 
rd v, unto Christ. — This is unquestionably 
relic; this again is more precisely explained by 
that we might be justified by faith. — 
The goal was Christ=justification by faith in 
Him. Justification, which the law itself could not 
bring, because “shutting us up under sin,” it 
was yet to open the way for, to conduct to; be¬ 
cause it could not itself bring it, was yet to im¬ 
pel to the seeking and attaining of it “ by faith.” 

Ver. 25. But after that faith is come, etc. 
—The law was preparatory to faith in Christ 
(and so far, indeed, in agreement with the cove¬ 
nant of promise), but for the very reason that it 
was preparatory, it had only a temporary validi¬ 
ty, it ceased with the coming of that for the 
coming of which it was meant to prepare. Free¬ 
dom from the law had the way prepared for it 
by the law itself, leading as it did to faith (how, 
see on ver. 23); but actual freedom came in only 
with faith. How? 

Ver. 26 explains how (in connection with the 
aspect of the law as schoolmaster). By the fact 
that man through faith becomes a son of God. 
In this conception, however, we are not unduly 
to emphasize “son” as is commonly done, and to 
attribute to it the sense of free, son, come to ma¬ 
jority, who therefore no longer stands, as a Traif, 
under the tt aiSayoyog. No doubt the “ son of 
God” is also the one of full age, and therefore 
free ; but Paul, instead of the bare notion of ma¬ 
jority, substitutes at once a higher, theological 
idea, that of the Child of God. Whoever now 
stands to God in the relation of child, can no 
longer remain under the law, that schoolmas¬ 
ter, whose threats of the wrath of God awaken 
slavish fear.* — IIarref=all without distinction. 
This word is meant to emphasize strongly the 
power of faith. Whoever he be that has it, 
becomes a son of God and free from the school¬ 
master, therefore you also are free. “You” 
writes Paul of set purpose, having before (ver. 
25) spoken only of the Jewish Christians as 
those who had previously been under the school¬ 
master. But now: You all, even the Gentile 
Christians, all you who are become believers, — 
that it might come into no one’s mind, to place 
himself, of his own accord, under the schoolmas¬ 
ter, the law. — Paul says designedly in Christ 
Jesus instead of a genitive immediately depend¬ 
ing on faith because he wishes to predicate of 
Christians that they are in Christ Jesus. For 
he proves that they are sons of God, from their 
putting on Christ, ver 27. 


♦fin ver. 25, the article is omitted before jratSayoiyov, as 
If to imply, under any schoolmaster, untrr Pidagoge.ngnoalt 
(Meyer). Still as Meter himsolf suggests, the emphasis 
must be laid on 0«oO, ‘‘sons of Ood therefore not in the 
old pedagogic bondage.—R.] 


Ver. 27. The demonstrative force here appears 
to be simply in this, that Christ was God’s Son 
(Meyer). Wieseler’s objection that Son of 
God is not used in a similar sense to that in 
which vide top deov would be applied to Christ, 
because it is not used in the sense o.’ a being be¬ 
gotten of God, is a strange one. Certainly that 
is not meant, but by this very putting on of Him 
who as begotten of God is God’s Son, believers 
come into the relation of children to God, of 
course in the measure in which it is possible 
with them. — It is peculiar that Paul proves that 
all are the children of God through faith in 
Christ, immediately from the fact that they all 
have put on Christ by baptism , and so, wilhout 
any intermediate step, puts Baptism in the plact 
of Faith. Faith and Baptism, accordingly, are 
to him in a certain sense convertible ideas, that 
is, he does not conceive faith without baptism, or 
baptism without faith; he can therefore prove 
an effect of faith from an effect of baptism, and 
doubtless he speaks only to and of such as were 
not only baptized as well as believers, but with 
whom also the act of baptism was at the same 
time an act of faith. — The transition, however, 
from the “faith is Christ Jesus” to the bap- 
tizedinto Christis easily intelligible in another 
view also. For nothing proves so clearly that 
any one has become a Son of God, as that he has 
put on Christ, and this takes place through the 
“being baptized into Christ” in a way that is 
also objective, and therefore undeniable.* On 
the other hand, his reference to baptism is of 
course only secondary; he does not as yet men¬ 
tion it in ver. 26, because, according to the con¬ 
nection he is there concerned directly with the 
effect of faith. 

The full import of put on Christ is not de¬ 
veloped, yet one thing at least is said, and that is 
primarily the most important —it involves the 
having become a son of God. It is not imrae- 
diately=the putting on of “ the new man.” For 
the discussion here respects not the ethical quali¬ 
ty of the act, but the relation to God involved in 
it; it is by justification and the relation of chil¬ 
dren to God given therewith and not by the sub¬ 
sequent sanctification, that we become free from 
the pedagogy of the law; the filial relation to God 
does not result from the putting on of the new 
man, but the reverse. On the other hand, in be¬ 
coming a son of God, a man naturally has come 
into an inner relation to Christ, into communion 
with Him. This inner relation to Christ, in which 
we invest ourselves with Him, must then without 
fail lead to this result, that Christ becomes in us 
the principle of a new life, and we become in¬ 
wardly transformed. This result is the more cer¬ 
tain in that the entrance into relation with Him is 
so entirely real, through the act of baptism. One 
cannot enter into such inward relation with Christ 
without also experiencing this inward transfor- 

♦[Alford says “Observe here how boldly and broadly 
St Wul asserts the effect of Baptism on all the baptteed.” 
Wordsworth also at some length presses the objective grace 
of this rite. But surely there is as much and more reason 
for pressing “by faith in Christ Jesus’’ (ver. 26). Clearly 
the primary truth is “ye are ait sons of God by faith in 
Christ Jesus;*’ the thought of ver. 27 is secondary. Where 
there is baptism and no sonship by faith , the question is 
an open one, as far as this passage is concerned, whether 
there has been any such “effect of baptism.” See Doctrin¬ 
al Notes, 3.—R.J 
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mation, at least in its principle. The admonition 
Horn, xiii, 14: “Put ye on the Lord Jesus 
Christ,” may therefore be understood in the 
sense of an admonition to a corresponding ethi¬ 
cal work=to a becoming like Him through our 
work.—All are children of God by faith (rravrec, 
▼er. 26; boot, ver. 27). This Paul carries out 
in the concrete in ver. 28. 

Ver. 28. There is neither Jew nor Greek. 
—All these natural antitheses do not come into 
account in this relation,—if one only believes on 
Christ, he is a son of God, let him be what else 
he may. This is tersely expressed at the end of 
the verse by for ye all are one in Christ 
Jesus. —For this, according to the connection, 
can mean nothing else than: these distinctions, 
in a certain sense, antagonisms, do not, as respects 
being in Christ, come into consideration. All 
who are in Christ Jesus, are in the same degree 
“sons of God,” how different soever they maybe 
in other relations, that is, they are all, (ev) one 
and the same. Paul, however, goes somewhat 
farther yet, and by using elf, says that they are 
capable of being regarded all together, as one 
(moral) person.—Here too, we are not to think, 
at least directly, of “the new man” as if the 
“one new man” were meant.—Why now pre¬ 
cisely this concrete explication of the “all” in 
ver. 2G? The connection shows that the Apos¬ 
tle’s first concern is to represent the antagonism 
of Jews and Gentiles as done away in Christ; for 
by the law this antagonism especially was main¬ 
tained, and was therefore removed by the falling 
away of the law. And, on the other hand, the 
abrogation of the law could not be maintained in 
full earnest unless that antagonism were regard¬ 
ed as removed. But in order to make this “all ” 
more vivid, or to place in still stronger light the 
power and meaning of faith in Christ, he adjoins 
yet other antitheses, and remarks that they too, 
in the new relation, are no longer reckoned of 
account; the slave also is through “being in 
Christ” a “son of God ” as well as the freeman, 
and it is the same with sex. In this also, he ap¬ 
pears to have the law still in mind. For these 
antitheses were maintained by the law; at least 
the law spoke sometimes of slaves, sometimes of 
freemen, sometimes of men, sometimes of women, 
and gave in respect to one class, ordinances which 
were not in force for another, while in view of 
faith in Christ, or of baptism in Christ’s name— 
these antitheses fell entirely away. [There is a 
slight change of construction in the last antithe¬ 
sis. “The alterable social distinctions are con¬ 
trasted by ovSe, the unalterable natural one is ex¬ 
pressed by /ecu'. The latter distinction is special¬ 
ly applicable as against the Jews insisting on 
their own spiritual privileges, and on the per¬ 
petual obligation of ciVcwmc/*io/i.”— Wordsworth. 
Of this there may be a hint in the use of viol, 
“ sons,” not “ children,” as E. V. The other sex 
have now the same privilege once belonging to 
“ sons ” alone. “*Ap<rcv and dr/lv, generalized by 
the neuter, as being the only gender which will 
express both ” (Alford). —R.] 

Ver. 29. But if ye be Christ’s, then are 
ye Abraham’s seed. —Because Christ Himself 
is Abraham's seed (vers. 16, 19), and those that 
are His participate in His status.— Heirs ac¬ 
cording to the promise—for it was to Abra¬ 


ham and his seed that the promise was given, 
therefore=the promise goes then for you also 
into fulfilment. On the other hand it needs no 
proof that those who are Christ’s (because they 
are heirs by virtue of this fact , that they are 
Christ’s) are heirs in the way of the promise of 
grace, not of works. 

[Elljcott : “ The declaration of ver. 7, is now 
at length substantiated and expanded by twenty- 
two verses of the deepest, most varied, and most 
i comprehensive reasoning that exists in the whole 
compass of the great Apostle’s writings.” —R.] 

DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. The Law and the Covenant. Three points re¬ 
specting the law are treated of in this section: a) 
the difference between the law and the covenant of 
promise; b) the inner relation of the law to the 
covenant as the means of preparation for the faith 
which receives the promised inheritance; c ) the 
liberation from the law on the entrance of faith. 
Upon the first two points we have little more to 
say in addition to what has been already said in 
the Exf.g. Notf.s. 

a. The difference between the Law and the Covenant 
of Promise. The law was not only given much later 
(ver. 17), buthad also an entirely different charac¬ 
ter from the covenant of promise made with Abra¬ 
ham, and is not therefore to be regarded as a 
sort of renewal of that first covenant. The reve¬ 
lation of God to the patriarchs was essentially a 
different one from the subsequent one at the 
giving of the law on Sinai. In the first God gave 
pure, free promises of grace for faith ; in the sec¬ 
ond lie also, it is true, gave promise^, but im¬ 
posed as a condition of their fulfilment, the ob¬ 
servance of a complex system of law. Or, pri¬ 
marily, the whole sinful people were placed un- 

l der a constitution of law, and to this promises 
were attached, but only in the case of obedience; 
in the case of disobedience, there were threat- 
enings, quite as distinct. To this corresponded 
the entirely different way in which the law was 
brought in—in the formal way of a compact con¬ 
cluded through a third party, a mediator, where 
both sides make engagements, and take on them¬ 
selves obligations. By this was indicated a sepa¬ 
ration of God and His people, and it was there¬ 
fore not the normal relation of God to His people, 
the one corresponding to the nature of God, but 
only a relation induced by the circumstances, es¬ 
pecially by the transgressions of the people at 
the time; from the beginning, therefore, it point¬ 
ed beyond itself, but was, no doubt, for a certain 
time the proper one, adapted to prepare for the 
relation of grace between God and His people 
that had been introduced by His dealings with 
the patriarchs. 

b. The inner relation of the I^aw to the Covenant 
as the means of preparation for the faith which 
receives the promised inheritance. Respecting 
the second point we give here only the apt re¬ 
marks of Rieger (although his interpretation of 
ver. 22 is in itself incorrect): The attestation of 
God, written down and publicly promulgated in 
the law, has so taken hold of us and all our doing 
and leaving undone, that no denying, palliating, 
justifying of ourselves can any longer avail any¬ 
thing, but we must give ourselves up guilty and 
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prisoners under the curse denounced against every 
transgression; and through this captivity under 
the law, become pliant and ready for faith on the 
promise, as afterwards for coming humbly to the 
cross of Christ preached in the gospel, and thus 
seizing the only way of escape left remaining to us. 
The law, then, by its confining me under sin, so 
far from having the will or power to close against 
me the access to grace, on the contrary drives me 
into a strait, in which I am most apt to find and 
lay hold on the only means of escape. De¬ 
luding hiding places of the caves of sin, it indeed 
closes; but the appointed fleeing to the wounds 
that have atoned for me it furthers, rather than 
hinders. In brief: the promise ratifies to man 
everything, the law comes between and denies 
him all. Thereupon it is thought, God is against 
Himself, that must be allowed; but at last it 
turns out, that the law itself has had to help to 
this end, namely, that faith and the promise 
should have the victory. Christ is the law’s 
honor, end, and fulfilment. 

c. The liberation from the Law on the entrance of 
faith. Christ is the law’s honor, that is, what 
honors the law is precisely this, that it leads to 
Christ. Hut at the same time and on this very 
account is lie the law’s end and fulfilment. The end 
of the law, for this beyond question is the inten¬ 
tion of the whole Epistle, to demonstrate that 
Christians are no longer under the law, and in 
ver. 25, this is expressly declared: now that faith 
is come, we are no longer under the schoolmas- ] 
ter; he has fulfilled his office.—This is, in the first 
instance, to be understood historically. With the 
coming of Christ the epoch of the law, when it ex¬ 
orcised dominion, is past, and a new epoch has | 
begun, that of faith on Christ. Hence, also, those j 
who in this new epoch are added to the people of 
God, through faith in Christ, that is, the Gentiles, 
are no longer to be held subject to the law, as 
though faith were not sufficient for salvation.— 
But this is to be understood also more specially, 
in a subjective sense; the man who has attained 
to faith in Christ, is thereby no longer under the 
law, but may and ought to view himself as free 
therefrom, and to appropriate to himself the full 
consolation of God’s grace, and to oppose it to all 
accusations of the law. 

2. The Law has still its use , and must be preached 
among Christians. But if now from (c) it were 
inferred: The law then no longer concerns us, and 
ought not to be preached among Christians ! this 
would be a false conclusion. A usus juslificatorius, 
unquestionably, cannot be made of the law under 
any circumstances, and we must, with Paul, warn 
men against any such use ; and to this extent the 
position of the Christian preacher, as respects the 
law, is a negative one. But such a usus, indeed, 
did not belong to the law in itself, according to 
its Divine intention (as Paul teaehes us), even 
though it was actually so employed. What be¬ 
longed to the law, was the usus peedagogicus, and 
that it has still, and so far it has a function even 
in this, the New Testament era. For although 
the epoch of the law as a historical preparation 
for redemption, ceased with the coming of Christ, 
and with that the epoch of faith began, yet in 
the individual the “coming of faith” is always 
at first inchoate, and in this respect it cannot be 
said that in the Christian era we simply admon¬ 


ish the soul to have faith in Christ, and lead it 
at once to the true source of justification. This 
may indeed take place, nor can it be disputed 
that there is such a thing as coming to faith in 
Christ at once. But its depth, its steadfastness, 
its true, full worth, this faith receives, now as 
ever, only through the service of the law. This 
must be held up before each man, and that dis¬ 
tinctly and repeatedly, in order to bring him to 
the knowledge of his incapacity of fulfilling it, 
of the impossibility of attaining in this way to 
justification, and of the necessity of faith in 
Christ. Even the ceremonial part is applicable 
to this end, in order to make the value of its ful¬ 
filment in Christ the more plainly visible. Na¬ 
turally, however, the specially ethical precepts 
come into the foreground. (That, in the appli¬ 
cation of the law within the Christian sphere, 
these latter, of the whole complex system of the 
“Mosaic law,” are most prominently in mind, 
and that, therefore, when we speak of the law as 
still having a use at the present time, the word 
is not to be taken in its full sense, is, of course, 
easily understood.)—In this holding up of the 
law, in its usus peedagogicus, there is, it is true, 
only an analogon of what took place in the actual 
epoch of the law; for the subjection under the 
law is renewed, so to speak, only in an ideal 
way. At most, it may be said to him who will 
not be persuaded of the impossibility of being 
justified by works of law: then make trial of 
the law awhile! But on no one may the law be 
actually imposed, for the sake of having it do 
I its work on him, to prepare him for faith; and 
no one ought to impose it on himself to this end. 

I And as to the “bondage under law” of the 
Christian Church before the Reformation, we 
may, it is true, view in it a permissive Providence 
of God, and therefore something that was salu¬ 
tary, but we are bound to stigmatize the fact in 
itself as indicating an entire misconception of 
the true character of Christianity.—Yet, if the 
law is to have its usus psedagogicus, an actual sub¬ 
jection under the law must take place, namely, 
through the medium of the conscience. Only 
where this “law written in their hearts” exer¬ 
cises its function (but not where there is a mere 
agitation of feeling or conviction of the intellect), 
is it possible for a vitally active faith to come 
into existence. Only for conscientiee perterrefactse 
do the consolations of the grace of the gospel in 
reality exist. And these exactions and threat- 
enings of the law in the conscience are in turn 
essentially enlarged, more clearly defined and 
intensified by the positive law of God, so that in 
this sense it amounts to a complete “shutting up 
under the law.” How long then this “keeping 
, in word, shut up,” etc., is to last, how soon faith 
I is to be revealed, and justification to be brought 
in, is reserved to God’s secret counsel, who in the 
i history of His people alone knew when the time 
was fulfilled and who in the case of each soul 
also, alone knows it. To wish to continue “shut 
up under the law” would be perverse, for Christ 
is come, we must press through to Him, and in 
Him find consolation. But even when faith has 
been attained to, the temptation may come, to a 
retrogression “under the law,” which must 
therefore be overcome with all appropriate means 
of strengthening faith. In this case then we are 
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to take a decidedly negative position with re¬ 
spect to the law, turning from it, suffering it not 
to terrify us, nor to expel Christ, and set Moses 
again in llis place. Comp, also, on the whole 
subject, the admirable observations of Luther 
below, in the Homiletical remarks. This no 
doubt is the usus, which the law even since 
Christ's coming has retained. But this use 
manifests Christ more than ever as the End 
of the law: the law is only meant to drive us 
to Him. But Christ is also the Fulfiller of the 
law. The question therefore arises, whether 
the law have not another usus also, for -the 
Christian. Upon this see below, in the remarks 
upon chap. v. 15 sq.* 

3. The significance and the blessing of Baptism. 
Upon the idea of the “sons of God” see Doctri¬ 
nal Note 7, on the following Section. Those 
are “sons of God,” who believe on Christ, the 
more certainly so because they have received 
Baptism , and therewith have been baptized “unto 
Christ.” For therewith they have “put on 
Christ ” = have come into Christ = into Christ’s 
relation to God = into the relation of the sons of 
God. Two things are implied in this passage. 

( 1) Baptism is only a “putting on Christ,” because 
joined with faith, it is therefore to be considered 
as such only w r hen this connection really exists. 
That is: whoever positively does not believe on 
Christ, of him it is true, even if he chance to 
have received baptism outwardly, that he has not 
/ut on Christ. (Indeed, his being baptized could 
hardly be called “baptized into Christ.”) On 
this ground, however, our practice of infant bap¬ 
tism remains legitimate. In the case of those, 
who do not yet believe when they are baptized, 
only because they are not yet capable of believing, 
but in whom there is just as little unbelief, or 
perverted faith in any thing else; in the case 
of children, who are brought by their believing 
parents to baptism, nothing certainly hinders us 
from assuming that they in fact “put on Christ.” 
Let us consider only what this means. Not, 
to become a new man (see above, in the Exeg. 
Notes), but in the first instance only to enter 
into the relation of children to God. For chil¬ 
dren certainly are not yet “under the law,” and 
are not placed under the law (and consequently 
slavish fear of the Divine wrath and curse is out 
of the question), but are consciously placed by 
their parents under the promise of God in Jesus 
Christ. And if any significance at all is to be 
attributed to the parental care in this behalf, it 
must be assumed that an actual transfer under 
the promise takes place, where no positive oppo¬ 
sition can exist. They receive from God the 
adoption of children, although as yet they do not 
use or comprehend it, that is, God comes into the 
relation of a Father to them, and accepts them as 
His children “in Christ Jesus,” although as yet, 
they know it not. From this possession in fact, 

♦TThis third use of the law, viz.: as a guide to duty, is de¬ 
nied by Schmoller in form, but Dot io fact. That we must 
have a guide to our new life is evident enough. The only 
dispute is, as to whether we shall call it a law or not. Paul 
certainly does so in v. 14, vi. 2. And when this New Testa¬ 
ment guide to duty is compared with the ethical precepts of 
the Mosaic law, it is found to be nothing else than the Deca¬ 
logue itself, as Christ interpreted It, and as it was from the 
first designed to be understood. Compare the position of the 
law in the third part of the IIeidelberq Catechism, Of 
Thankfulness, especially Questions 90, 91,115.—R.J 


to the conscious use of it, those baptized then 
make the transition in the measure in which they 
themselves apprehend in faith the promise of 
God in Christ, and the most efficacious means foi 
promoting this conscious apprehension in faith, 
is precisely the translation in fact into this rela¬ 
tion to God, that has already taken place in bap¬ 
tism. What therefore with the adult, come to 
sclf-consciousncss, is one act, namely, the com¬ 
munication of the blessing and the consciousness 
of having it, the translation into the adoption of 
children and the use and enjoyment of the same, 
is, with the child, divided. The possession is 
assured to it, in order that from the very begin¬ 
ning of self-consciousness, it may feel itself al¬ 
ready in possession of the good, and may so much 
the more certainly make use of the same.* And 
yet—more nearly regarded—the distinction is 
not even so great as this, for with the adult also, 
the possession in faet of the adoption of children 
(the “putting on Christ”) and the consciousness 
and enjoyment of it—are two things by no means 
always coincident, but the latter is lacking only 
too often, from the weakness, nay, want of faith, 
that may intervene, and then the first concern 
always is to apprehend the promises of God afresh 
in faith, or more exactly, by recalling to mind 
that we possess them in fact, to quicken anew 
faith, that is, the consciousness of the possession. 
(2) But it is to be observed, that on the other 
hand also, the power of effecting the putting on 
of Christ, and of making one a child of God is 
ascribed to faith only because it is joined with 
the being “ baptized into Christ,” and therefore 
also, we may further conclude, can be ascribed 
only to it, when it is joined therewith. So then 
the candidate’s lodging after faith inheres, as it 
were, in his baptism, and finds first through this 
its realization, so the converse is true: Faith not 
without Baptism! i. e., not merely that baptism 
must be added to faith, to perfect and to seal it, 
&c., but although a beginning of faith, more, 
however,-in the nature of an inquiry of the heart 
after the salvation in Christ, than any thing more 
definite must precede baptism,—faith itself comes 
to the certainty: /have salvation in Christ, that 
is, in fact, comes really to be faith, only upon 
the ground and in virtue of that acceptance of 
the individual on the part of God, and that giving 
of himself up to God, which takes place in the 
act of baptism. Only on the ground of baplism, 
therefore, does the actual putting on of Christ 
take place, and therewith the becoming a child 
of God. Unquestionably this is the blessing 
and the significance of baptism, that it would 
thus help us to faith, to certainty as to our per- 
sonal state of grace in Christ, even though in 
special circumstances it is reserved to God to lead 
a man without baptism to the certainty of faith 

♦[Although any wider discussion of the subject of infant 
baptism would be inappropriate in this place, yet it must be 
added that any consistent pedo baptist view must admit as 
much as Schmoller maintains here. The practice, however 
cherished from “custom or superstition,” must inevitably 
fall into disuse (where there is no law compelling it), unless 
parents and children are brought to look at it in this light. 
Undoubtedly lo my mind, it were better that it should tali 
into disuse, than be a mere public naming of a child, without 
any such delightful reality in it, as is here held. Of its ef¬ 
ficacy as a means for promotiug “ the conscious apprehension 
of the promise of God in Christ,” in after years, instances ar* 
stilt occurring, despite the prominence of “ spasmodic ” ovet 
u educational ” Christianity in these days.—R.J 
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[Calvin’s remarks on ver. 27, present the mid¬ 
dle ground of the Reformed Confession : “ It is 
customary with Paul to treat of the Sacraments 
in two points of view. When he is dealing with 
hypocrites, in whom the mere symbol awakens 
pride, he then proclaims loudly the emptiness 
and worthlessness of the outward symbol, and 
denounces in strong terms, their foolish confi¬ 
dence. In such cases he contemplates not the 
ordinance of God, but the corruption of wicked 
men. When, on the other hand, he addresses 
believers, who make a proper use of the symbols, 
he then views them in connection with the truth 
— which they represent. In this case he makes 
no boast of any false splendor as belonging to 
the sacraments, but calls our attention to the 
actual fact represented by the outward ceremony. 
Thus, agreeably to the Divine appoiniment, the 
truth comes to be associated with the symbols. — 
The sacraments retain undiminished their nature 
and force; they present both to good and to bad 
men, the grace of God. No falsehood attaches 
to the promises which they hold out of the grace 
of the Iloly Spirit. Believers receive what is 
offered; and if wicked men, by rejecting it, ren¬ 
der the offer unprofitable to themselves, their 
conduct cannot destroy the faithfulness of God, 
or the true meaning of the sacrament. With 
strict propriety., then, does Paul, in addressing 
believers, say, that when they were baptized, 
they ‘put on Christ.’ In this way, the symbol 
and the Divine operation are kept distinct, and 
yet the meaning of the sacraments is manifest; 
so that they cannot be regarded as empty and 
trivial exhibitions.” — R.] 

4. “ Ye are all one in Christ Jesus .” In this 
sentence there are two truths expressed, compli¬ 
mentary to each other, respecting the faith of 
Christians: a. All are one, that is, the natural 
differences, relative antitheses, which exist among 
men, place no limitations in the way of Christian 
faith. No one is hindered, by nationality or 
rank or sex, nor even by his religious belief, 
from becoming a Christian. Christianity is des¬ 
tined for absolutely all; as certainly as it is the 
specifically Divine, God-revealed religion ; so on 
the other hand, this character of universality 
shows it to be the genuinely hnman religion, 
the religion destined for mankind as such. — In¬ 
asmuch as all can thus attain to faith in Christ, 
they can therewith, and this is the main thing, 
all attain also to the blessings contained therein, 
can all become God’s children, all become heirs 
of the heavenly kingdom. — b. All, moreover, 
are also one in Christ. Inasmuch as the Chris¬ 
tian faith embraces all, it also unites all, com¬ 
prehends all in one great whole, and so first 
realizes in ihe full sense the idea of the unity of 
the human race, which by it is transformed into 
a great family of God. This it was meant to be, 
but is not of itself, not so much in consequence 
of the naturally established distinctions, as of 
the continual influence of (falsely uniting as 
well as) falsely sundering sin, to which so many 
false distinctions owe their first origin (as that 
of slaves and freemen), and which has given to 
those naturally existing a false tension, and 
turned them into sundering antagonisms.—This 
implies at the same time, that Christianity, while 
it unquestionably does away all artificially es¬ 


tablished distinctions, does not level down 
natural ones, grounded in the Divine order of 
creation (such as sex, age, and also national¬ 
ity), although it will have them divested of all 
harshness and false exaggeration (comp, also 
Anacker). 

[The truth here set forth by the Apostle con¬ 
tains also the principle of true evangelical catho¬ 
licity. As all are one, irrespective of the natural 
differences, relative antitheses, which previously 
existed; so all, who are “in Christ Jesus” are 
one , irrespective of the differences and antithe¬ 
ses, which remain after they become Christians. 
That through the influence of yet remaining sin, 
these antitheses become antagonisms, does not 
destroy the real unity, since all “in Christ Jesus” 
are at least tending towards assimilation to Him. 
This unity (or catholicity, as applied to the 
church) is something superior to external uni¬ 
formity, whether of rite, order or mere theoreti¬ 
cal creed. But, at the same time, it is something 
widely different from latitudinarianism. The 
latter has no positive basis, but this is the actual 
unity “in Christ Jesus,” the real catholicity of 
those who are “one,” not from outward con¬ 
straint, or ecclesiastical regulations (however 
(excellent), but from their position “in Christ 
Jesus,” which necessarily involves oneness of 
life from llim, with Him and in Him. Such a 
catholicity will lead neither to attempts to unite 
the visible church by means of external uniform¬ 
ity, nor to less earnest, holding fast to the truth 
as it is in Jesus. In the Catholic Church, as 
thus constituted, “neither circumcision availeth 
any thing, nor uncircumcision ” (rites, polity, 
philosophic or speculative theology), “but a new 
creature.” Gal. vi. 15. — II.] 

HOMILETIOAL AND PRACTICAL 

Yer. 19. Luther: —Even as it does not make 
sense for a man to say: Money maketh no one 
righteous, therefore it is worth nothing, just as 
little docs it profit to say: The law maketh no one 
righteous, therefore is it a useless thing. But a 
man should so acquaint himself with the matter, 
as to attribute to each particular thing its own 
functions, that suiteth and appertaineth thereto. 
[Bunyan : — He that is dark as touching the scope, 
intents and nature of the law, is also dark as to 
the scope, nature and glory of the gospel. — II.] 

Luther : — See here most evidently the evil 
consequence of transgressions. On account of 
these God was constrained to change His coun¬ 
tenance towards His people, and could no longer 
simply give promises of grace. A separation 
had ensued, and a mediator must intervene, who 
yet could only throw a bridge over, but could 
not do away the schism; the people were placed 
under a law, that commanded, and promised 
also, it is true, and yet the promises could not 
receive their fulfilment. — Essentially this, even 
now, is always the result of transgressions. 
The law comes in, held up by the conscience, 
but this is only a mediator, which throws a 
bridge over, so that there is still a connection, 
but the separation cannot thus be taken away. 
—Yet as it was true of the people collectively, so 
is it true of the individual, that the law came 
! indeed because of transgressions, but only until 
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the seed should come. It is to find its end when 
it has done its work ; is then to yield again to the 
Divine grace in Christ. Christ also it is true 
was called a Mediator, for lie also was to unite 
that which was severed. But He has really 
united it, and not merely thrown over a bridge. 
For lie received from God and brought to the 
people not merely the law, but came for the 
people’s sin and transgression “with His offer¬ 
ing of Himself, and so removed the separation.” 
Whereas when Moses interceded upon the Mount 
for his sinful people, his office of mediator ap¬ 
proached, indeed, to that of Christ; but after 
the intercession, although it preserved the peo¬ 
ple from destruction, he still came back to them 
with new tables of the law, and with the glory 
on his countenance which the people feared, and 
which he must therefore hide. Entirely differ¬ 
ent is the glory of the new Covenant. 

Ver. 21. Spener: —What God has ordained, 
is not at variance within itself, and therefore 
law and gospel are not at variance. Both agree 
together. But that we sometimes think they are 
contrary to one another, comes from our want 
of understanding. If we find therefore any 
two things in the Holy Scriptures that seem to 
contradict one another, we must yet believe 
otherwise concerning them, because both are 
spoken by God, and the defect is in us alone, 
that we cannot comprehend it.— [John Brown: 
—What a sad aptitude is there in our depraved 
nature to misapprehend the design of the gifts 
and works of God, and to pervert that to our 
destruction which was meant for our salvation, 
rendering such an exuberance of illustration 
necessary to prevent fatal mistake as to the pur¬ 
pose of “the law.”—R.] 

Berlknb. Bible: —The law cannot make liv¬ 
ing. It commands only: This shalt thou do, 
else thou art accursed. It does not give spirit¬ 
ual energies, but presupposes them. It cannot 
bring new Divine life into the dead heart of 
man. Therefore also it cannot justify. If it 
could do this, “then would be extolled and re¬ 
vealed to man, not God’s grace, but rather men 
with their own power, merit, and work, which 
would be wholly opposite to the gospel, wherein 
God alone is recognized as righteous, but all 
men as false and powerless.” 

Ver. 22. The Scripture does not acknowledge 
in man the ability to help himself. It is the reve¬ 
lation of the general ruin, of the dominion of sin, 
over all men, showing how it began with the fall 
of the first man, and has extended itself over the 
whole. There follows from this the necessity of 
a redemption. This testimony of Scripture, still 
continued, should persuade us also, of the impos¬ 
sibility of attaining through works, that is, 
through our own strength, to justification, and of 
the necessity of entering, for that purpose, upon 
the way of faith. If the Scripture has shut up all 
under sin, it is an idle fancy, if thou thinkest 
thou canst nevertheless, in contradiction thereto, 
fulfil the law.—“ That the promise,” etc Blessed 
purpose of the terrifying judgment: God would 
thereby only close up the false way, and there¬ 
with, as it were, procure Himself space for the 
redemption through Christ, and thus for the 
manifestation of His free grace agreeably to the 
tovenant of promise. 


Ver. 23. Luther: —The law is a prison, both 
bodily and spiritually. Bodily, it guards the un¬ 
godly outwardly, and restrains them so that they 
may not according to their will and pleasure 
practice all manner of villainy without fear. 
Then it shows us also spiritually our sin, terri¬ 
fies and humbles us, in order that, when it has 
so terrified us, we may recognize our misery and 
perdition. And this is its true work or office, 
which it is appointed to discharge in us; yet so 
that it endure not forever.—The law with its cus¬ 
tody is meant to serve our best good, namely, that 
when we are terrified thereby, grace and the for¬ 
giveness of sins may become to us so much the 
sweeter and more amiable, such as man can at¬ 
tain to by no works, but only through faith.— 
Whoever now is so well skilled, that in time of 
temptation he can bring together these two things, 
which are yet else of all things most opposite to 
one another, that is, whoever knows, when the 
law terrifies him most vehemently, that then the 
end of the law is at hand, and also the begin¬ 
ning of grace and faith, such a one knows right¬ 
ly how to use the law. Know tbou, that the law 
slays thee to this end, that thou mayest, through 
Christ, be made truly alive?—What has happen¬ 
ed historically, at a certain point of time, since 
Christ has come, has done away the law, and 
brought freedom to light; the same happens day 
by day, spiritually, in every Christian man. For 
in such a one the matter is wont to take such a 
course, that now the time of law and the time of 
grace, ever one after the other, has room and 
place.—The law has its time, when it urges him, 
torments and plagues him, and brings him to feel 
his sin and acknowledge its greatness, to be 
afraid of death and God's judgment. And when 
it does this, it accomplishes its fitting and be¬ 
coming work, which a Christiau, while he yet 
lives in the flesh, feels more and oftener than he 
would fain feel it. But the time of grace is, 
when the heart, through the promise of Divine 
grace, is again helped up, so that it gains con¬ 
fidence through Christ towards God, and says: 
“Why then art thou cast down, 0 my soul, and 
why art thou disquieted in me?” Seest thou 
then nothing at all than merely law, sin, terror, 
mournfulness, despair, death, hell and the devil ? 
Is there not also such a thing as grace, forgive¬ 
ness of sins, righteousness, consolation, joy, peace, 
life, the kingdom of Heaven, God and Christ? 
We should with diligence learn to distinguish 
both manner of times, not with words only, but 
also in the heart, wherein they have their work¬ 
ing. But this is above all things difficult. For 
although these two times,’ of law and grace, are 
widely different from each other, as concerns 
their unlike working, yet are they of all things 
most closely joined together, namely, in one heart. 
Yea, no one thing is to another so near as fear 
and faith, law and gospel, sin and grace. For so 
near are they to one another, that one consumes 
away and devours the other.—The law is abused, 
first, by all such as set their holiness in works, 
and indulge themselves in such dreams as that 
men can be made righteous by the law.—The 
law, secondly, is also abused by those that would 
set Christians wholly free therefrom, as the en¬ 
thusiasts essayed to do, and who dream that 
Christian freedom is such a freedom as that every 
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one, after liis own pleasure and presumptuous 
mind, may do what he will.—The law is abused, 
thirdly, by those that are terrified thereby, and 
yet understand not, that such terror should not 
endure longer than until they reach Christ. These, 
through such abuse of the law finally fall into 
despair, even as hypocrites by their abuse of the 
law, become proud and presumptuous. On the 
contrary, one can never highly enough estimate 
and value, what a dear, precious, and excellent 
thing it is to have the law, when it is rightly 
used.—[Such wrong use of the law is made by 
those who, appointed to lead children to Christ, 
continually din in their ears such false doctrine, 
such old legalism, as this: “My child, be good, 
do thus and so, or God will not love you.” What 
wonder when parents and teachers make the first 
wrong use of the law above referred to, that the 
little ones, whom a better training would speedily 
bring to Jesus, waiting to receive them, make the 
third wrong use of the law, and are terrified by it. 
“Forbid them not” thus! Parents do not stand 
in the place oft he law as a schoolmaster, but, as it 
were, in the place of God, the Father.—R.] 

Ver. 24. [Burkitt:— Moses and the law is a 
rigid and severe schoolmaster, who by whips 
and threats requires an hard lesson of his 
scholars, whether able to learn it or not; but 
Christ and the gospel, is a mild and gentle 
teacher, who by sweet promises and good rewards, 
invite their scholars to duty, and guide and help 
them to do what of themselves they cannot do; 
by which means they love both their Master and 
their lesson, and rejoice when it is nearest to 
them to direct them in their studies—R.] 

Lutiier:— If the law is done away, we arc 
never henceforth under its tyranny, but are un¬ 
der Christ, and live in all security and joy, | 
through Ilim who now reigns in us mildly and 
graciously by His Spirit. Therefore, if we could 
rightly apprehend Christ, the dear Saviour, this 
severe and wrathful schoolmaster would not dare 
to touch a hair of our heads. From this it fol¬ 
lows, that believers, as concerns the conscience, 
are by all means free from the law; on this ac¬ 
count the schoolmaster \Zuchtm,eistpf\ should not 
rule therein, i. «., he should not affright, threat¬ 
en, or take the conscience captive, and though 
he should undertake it, the conscience should 
not care for it, but should behold Christ on the 
cross, who through His death had freed us from 
the law and all its terrors. Nevertheless there 
is sin still remaining in the saints, whereby their 
conscience is accused and plagued. Yet Christ 
helps it up again through His daily, yea, con¬ 
tinual drawing near. For like as Christ, when 
the time was fulfilled, came once upon earth, 
that He might redeem us from the insupportable 
burden and power of our schoolmaster, even so 
does lie come every day, yea, every hour, to us 
spiritually, that we may grow and increase in 
faith and the knowledge of Him, and that the 
conscience may from day to day better and 
more certainly apprehend Him, and on the 
other hand, that the law of the flesh and of sin, 
the fear of death, and terror before God’s wrath 
and judgment, and whatever else my unhappi¬ 
ness is, that the law is wont to bring with it, 
may continually grow weaker and weaker, and 
diminish more and more. 


Yer. 26. [Calvin: — It would not be enough to 
say that we are no longer children, unless it 
were added that we are freemen ; for in slaves 
age makes no alteration. The fact of our being 
children of God proves our freedom. — R.] — In 
Starke: — Even among God’s children are many 
found tjiat still are burdened with many weak¬ 
nesses, as is witnessed by the example of the 
Galatians. 

Ver. 27. Lutuer : — To put on Christ accord¬ 
ing to the gospel, means not, to put on the law 
and its righteousness, but means, by baptism to 
receive the unspeakable treasure, namely, for¬ 
giveness of sins, righteousness, peace, comfort, 
joy in the Holy Ghost, blessedness, life and 
Christ Himself with all that lie is and has. — 
Starke : — The putting on of anything is such a 
union with that which we put on, that it becomes 
quite our own, that we therewith cover our naked¬ 
ness, adorn ourselves, yea, it may even be, arc 
superbly attired. Considering this matter, we 
may remember how our first parents, before 
their fall, needed no clothes to cover their naked¬ 
ness, but after the fall sought them idly in fig- 
leaves, as an image of their own righteousness, 
in the place of which God made them other 
clothes of skins, as an image of the righteous¬ 
ness of Christ ; for this is our beautiful garment, 
because it covers our nakedness, and protects us 
against the wrath of God, and adorns our soul. 
—0 exceeding benefit, that wc were baptized 
into the name of Jesus, even in our childhood ! 
The remembrance of our baptism should be to 
us a continual assurance of participation in 
Christ and the kingdom of God; but not the less 
also give to us a continual impulse to all the 
faithfulness which the covenant of grace re¬ 
quires. — Relieving Christians have in their daily 
putting on of apparel, especially when they put 
on new and clean garments, a beautiful figure, 
whereby they should bethink themselves, partly 
for comfort, of their legitimate nobility in Christ, 
partly of their bounded duty towards Him. 

Ver. 28. [Burkitt: — Now since the coming of 
Christ there is no difference or discrimination 
between one nation and another, no regard to 
any national privilege, either of Jew or Gentile, 
no distinction of conditions either bond or free ; 
or of sexes, either male or female; but circum¬ 
cised or uncircumcised, we are all, one as good 
as another, in respect of outward privileges, or 
external advantages; but being sincere believ¬ 
ers, we are all equally accepted of God in Christ. 
No external privilege or prerogative whatsoever, 
without faith in Christ, is any whit available to 
salvation ; none are debarred from Christ, nor 
more nor better accepted with Him for any of 
these things. — R.] — Luther: — “For ye all are 
one in Christ Jesus.” These are great and admi¬ 
rable words. Before the world and according to 
the order of the law, there is a very great distinc¬ 
tion of persons, which should be most diligently 
maintained. For if the wife in the family would 
be husband, the son father, the scholar master, 
the servant lord, the subject ruler, what would 
come of it all ? Truly a wild confusion, so that 
no one could know which was which.* But be¬ 
cause Christ’s kingdom is not a kingdom of the 


* [. Das t Nicmand wiissU wtr Koch odcr Keller ware.] 
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law, but of grace, there is also no distinction of 
persons therein. The Christ whom St. Peter and 
St. Paul, together with all the saints, have had, 
even the same I, thou, and all believers, also 
have, the same have all baptized children also. 
Therefore a Christianly believing conscience 
knows nothing at all of the law, but looks alone 
upon Christ, through whom it comes to the un¬ 
speakable glory of being God’s child.— Lange: 
—If all men are one in Christ, as respects the 
Divine benefits or blessings of salvation, so no 
less do the rules of life given, and the duties in¬ 
culcated by Christ, apply to all, so that no one 
may except himself. 

Ver. 29. Starke: —The seed of Abraham is 
Christ with all His Christians, who cleave to 
Him in faith. He the Head, they as His mem¬ 
bers; He as the One through whom the blessing 
comes; they as His associates. Intimate and 
glorious union ! 

On vers. 15-22. ( The Epistle for the 13 th Sun¬ 
day after Trinity.) Heubner:— The covenant 
of God with Abraham an everlasting covenant 
with the good. I. Establishment, character of 
the same in itself: a) it is truly Divine, inviola¬ 
ble (ver. 15) and b) had reference as to its con¬ 
tents to all men and their redemption through 
Christ. 2. The continuance of the same even 
under the law (vers. 17-20): a) The law can¬ 
not abrogate the covenant of grace (vers. 17,18). 
b) On the other hand the law is meant as a dis¬ 
pensation on account of sin to prepare the way 
for the perfect dispensation of the covenant 
(vers. 19, 20). 3. The perfecting of the same 

by Christianity: a) necessity of this covenant 
even according to the law (ver. 21), b) the con¬ 
dition of the same is faith in Christ (ver. 22).— 
The false and the right use of the law.—The dis¬ 
pensations of God for the salvation of men: 
Abraham, Moses, Christ. (The three stages of 
the economy of Salvation in their relation to 
each other.)—The unity of God with all the ex¬ 
ternal difference of his revealed dispensations. 
—The one purpose of all the institutions of sal¬ 
vation.—Christ the consummation of all revela¬ 
tions. —Genzken : Promise and law: (1) Both 
given by God, (2) have both one divine purpose. 
—Westermeier: The testament of our God: 
(1) its excellence, (2) its irrepealableness.— 
Jon. Chr. Starr: The use of the gospel for our 
salvation: whoever uses the same aright, re¬ 
gards it as a Testament, a) to which he adds 
nothing, because it is God’s Testament (vers. 15 
sq.), b) as a testament confirmed by the death of 
Christ (ver. 17), c) as a free irrevocable gift of 
grace (vers. 18-20), d ) in which alone righteous¬ 
ness and life are to be sought.—In Lisco: The 
purpose of the law : (1) what it is not, (2) what 
it is.—God’s covenant of promise an unchange¬ 
able one=not abrogated by the law: (1) the law 
might not abrogate it, because it had long before 
been established (vers. 15-18); (2) could not 
abrogate it, because it could not replace it= 
could not help to justification (vers. 21, 22). 

Vers. 23-29. ( Epistle for New Year's Day.)* 
Heubner: The happiest entrance into the new 
year: (1) When we grow out of sin and the 
law’s constraint and through faith become chil- 

*(In the Lutheran Church, etc., not in the Church of Eng- 
Und.—R.j 


dren of God (ver. 23). (2) When we begin a 

new life after Christ’s example, and become 
united in love (vers. 27, 28). (3) "When we keep 
in mind the hope of one day celebrating in 
Heaven the eternal year of jubilee.—The free, 
courageous mind with which the Christian en¬ 
ters upon the new year.— Westermeier : The 
precious New-year's gifts out of God’s word, 
which this epistle offers: (1) Golden freedom; 
(2) A high rank; (3) A beautiful garment; (4) 
Peace and unity ; (5) The best hopes for the fu¬ 
ture.—In Lisco : At the entrance upon a new 
year how important for all believers is the cer¬ 
tainty that we are God’s children.— Schazzer: — 
How happy our life in the new year will be, 
when it is a life in the new covenant! (1) What 
means it: to live in the new covenant ? a) not 
to live without God ; b) nor as in the old covenant 
=undcr the law ; c) it means: life in the faith 
of the Son of God—in the adoption of God’s 
children—in communion also with all the chil¬ 
dren of God. (2) Such a life is happy ; for 
(a) it takes from us what makes us wretched: 
love of the world and the servile mind; (5) it 
gives us what makes us truly happy : the joyful¬ 
ness of faith, the filial feeling, the blessing of 
Christian communion; (c) it promises us eternal 
life.—The blessing of being children of God 
consists (1) in the inward fear; (2) in the 
brotherly union; (3) in the promised inherit¬ 
ance. 

Conard : We are God’s children: (1) this 
ought to give us repose; (2) impel us to holi¬ 
ness; (3) fill us with blessed hope.— Harless: 
Freedom in Christ: (1) freedom out of Christ; 
(2) actual slavery out of Christ; (3) the law and 
freedom in Christ. 

Vers. 19-29. How is the law related to the 
covenant of promise? (1) It is essentially dis¬ 
tinct therefrom, vers. 19. 20; (2) yet it is not in 
conflict with it, for it does not aim to justify 
(vers. 21, 22); (3) it is on the other hand ad¬ 
vantageous for it, vers. 23, 24 ; (4) it must how¬ 
ever recede before it (vers. 25 sq.)—Christ, (1) 
the law’s honor=this is the law’s honor, that it 
points to Christ; (2) the law’s end.—The law 
points to Christ, but also ends in Christ [1, his¬ 
torically, 2, ethically]. — Justification before 
God (1) comes into effect not without the law, 
(2) yet not through the law. Or (I) only 
through faith in Christ, (2) yet not without the 
law. 

[Vers. 27, 29.— Chrysostom (in Turner):— 
Thus we say, with regard to friends, such a one 
has put on such a one, when we mean to de¬ 
scribe great love and increasing harmony and 
union. For he who has clothed himself appears 
to be that with which he is clothed. Let Christ, 
therefore, always appear in us.— Augustine : — 
We having put on Christ are all Abraham’s seed 
in Him, and we are Christ’s members; we are 
one man in Him.—R.] 

[Vers. 26-28. True freedom in Christ, hence 
true equality and true unity 1 How often are 
they sought by the world and even by the Church 
in some other way !—R.] 

Of vers. 21-29 each one is suited to immediate 
horailetical application. Special suggestions are 
not needed. 
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e. In their condition of minority the eons of God were Indeed held as serrants—wer* nnder the law; but with the 
sending of the Son of God the time of majority, and therefore of the full position of sona and heirs, is come. 

(Chap. It. 1-7.) 

(Tht Epistle for the Sunday after Christmas.) 

1 Now I say, That the heir, as long as he is a child, differetli nothing [in nothing] 

2 from a servant, though he be lord of all; But is under tutors and governors [guar- 

3 dians and stewards] 1 until the time appointed of the father. Even so we, when we 
were children, were [or were kept] 2 in bondage under the elements [aro^ata, rudi- 

4 merits] 2 of the world: But when the fulness of the time ivas come [came], God sent 

5 forth his Son, made [born] 4 of a woman, made [born] under the law, To redeem 
[That he might redeem] 5 them that were under the law, that we might receive the 

6 adoption of sons. And because ye are sons, 6 God hath [omit hath] sent forth the 

7 Spirit of his Son into your [our] 7 hearts, crying, Abba, Father. Wherefore [So 
then, wart] thou art no more a servant, but a son; and if a son, then an heir of 
God through Christ [heir through God] 8 . 

i V*r. 2. — [’E iMTpotrovf. . . k a i o i * o vo fi ov s: the first referring to controllers of his person, t. e. “ guardians,” 
the latter, to managers of his property, i. e. “stewards.” See Lightfoot. — R.] 

* Ver. 3.—[ ’ll fj.tr SeS ov\<apivoi: the force of the perfect participle is more accurately expressed by “ were kept 
in bondage.” — R ] 

* Ver. 3.—[“ Rudiments” is preferable to “ elements,” as bringing out more distinctly the ethical meaning. See Exeq. 
Notes.— R.J 

•* Ver. 4. — [r e v 6 fj. e v ov must be rendered alike in both cases. “ Born,” natum, is the interpretation now generally 
adopted. So Koppe, Schott, Meyer, and later English commentators. — R.] 

& Ver. 5.— [“It seems more exact to indicate the repeated ii>« by the same form of translation” (Ellicott).—R] 

* Ver. 6. — [On the exact force ofort/c. r. A, see Exeq. Notes. “ Sent forth” is the better rendering of the aorist. —R.] 
t Ver. 6 — Elz. h is i//xa»e against preponderating authority. Altered to conform to the foregoing e’erre. ['H p. w v, X- 

A. B. C. D. F , adopted by the best editors. -R.] 

8 Ver 7. — The reading k A i)no i'djao « 6 i a 0eov is with good reason approved by Lachmann, Tischendorf, [Meyer, 
Ellicott, Alford, Lightfoot.] K has it. “It is commended also by its comparative difficulty.” The KArjpoeoMov 0eot) 
6id XpitrroO of the Rec. has arisen from a wish to lighten the difficulty, and is founded on Horn. viii. 17. So also the sim¬ 
ple fleov. The reading KArjpoed/xov alone is without any authority. [Wordsworth alone, among many recent English edi¬ 
tors, adopts the longer reading. — R.J 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

This section depends on the proposition which 
Paul announced at the close of lhe preceding one, 
that Christians are no longer under the vopog 
iratdayotydg, because they are sons of God, and 
heirs. It distinguishes, with a reference to 
Israel, which was God’s son, and yet was under 
the law, a twofold condition of the sons of God, 
the condition of minority, when they were still 
kept in bondage, and the condition of majority, 
when that bondage ceased, and therewith the 
proper position of sons first began. 

Ver. 1. Now I say, that the heir, as long 
as he is a child —“ The heir”=the son, as the 
one who—by law and descent—is heir, even 
though he does not until afterwards come into 
possession of the property. He is lord of all 
=has the right thereto; nay, if the father is 
dead, he is actual possessor, only he cannot en¬ 
joy it, cannot assert his character as master, so 
long as he is under guardians as vrjirtog, a child, 
[an infant, a minor. Lightfoot: “The minor 
was legally in much the same position as the 
slave. He could perform no act, except through 
his legal representative. This responsible per¬ 
son, the guardian in the case of the minor, the 
master in case of the slave, who represents him 


to tne state—was termed in Attic law Kvptog. 
Prospectively, however, though not actually, the 
minor was nvpiog tt dvruv, which the slave was 
not.”—R.] The most natural reference is to 
a child placed under guardianship, whose father 
is dead, especially on account of the expression 
k vptog irdvruv; and this is favored by the direct 
application to the son, of the lerm nf gpovdpog, 
heir. Some interpreters, it is true, cite the ex¬ 
pression: “until the time appointed of the fath¬ 
er,” as inconsistent with this, on the ground that 
the age of majority was legally determined; but 
this objection has too pedantic a character. [Al¬ 
ford:. “The question, whether th c father of the 
heir here is to be thought of as dead, or absent, 
or living and present, is in fact one of no impor¬ 
tance; nor does it belong properly to the con¬ 
sideration of this passage. The fact is, the an¬ 
titype breaks through the type, and disturbs it; 
as is the case wherever the idea of inheritance is 
spiritualized. The supposition in our text is, 
that a father has pre-ordained a time for his son 
and heir to come of age, and till that time, has 
subjected him to guardians and stewards. In 
the type, the reason might be absence, or decease, 
or even high office or intense occupation of the 
father; in the antitype, it is the Father’s sover¬ 
eign will; but the circumstances equally exist.” 
So Ellicott and Lightfoot.—R.] 
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Ver. 2. Guardians and stewards.—E t nrpo- 
K of also usually signifies guardian. Here, as 
=he who counsels the ward, defends him, and 
directs him. It is distinguished from ohiovbpog 
=agent, a steward of the estate. The twofold 
expression is meant to bring out more strongly 
the idea of dependence.—Until the time ap¬ 
pointed of the father.— UpoOecpia: “tempus 
prostitution , appointed term, only here in N. T., 
but frequently in the classics, Philo and Jose¬ 
phus.” Meyer. [Objection is made to the 
view that the definite time was appointed by the 
father (Meyer and others), since the term was 
fixed by statute in Roman law. Some suppose a 
reference to some exceptional legislation as re¬ 
spected the Galatians. But this difficulty arises 
only on the supposition that the father is con¬ 
ceived of as dead, which is but a supposition. 
Besides it is unnecessary, as implied above, to 
press the illustration.—R.] 

Ver. 3. Even so we—To be taken strictly= 
the Jewish Christians. They must be such as 
were “under the law” (ver. 5). [Meyer objects 
strongly to this limitation and with reason, urg¬ 
ing 1) the sense of “rudiments of the world,” 

2) that in ver. 5, where the first clause evidently 
refers to the Jewish Christians alone, the second, 
taking up ijfieig again, as evidently refers to Chris¬ 
tians generally, since ver. 6 addresses such, and 

3) that ovketi (ver. 7) and rore (ver. 8), applied 
to the Galatians, refer back to the servile condi¬ 
tion. Alford, Ellicott and others admit only 
a secondary reference to the Gentile Christians. 
This is perhaps sufficiently satisfactory, but the 
whole context seems to refer it to Jews and Gen¬ 
tiles alike (Lightfoot). —R.] When we were 
children, vtjirioi .—The pre-christian state is 
regarded as a childhood in relation to the Chris¬ 
tian state of the same persons, only the Christian 
state then is regarded as ripe age (the compari¬ 
son is differently applied 1 Cor. xiii. 11; Eph. 
iv. 13). In childhood a state of bondage existed 
[the perfect indicating a continued state.—R.] ; 
the external position was that of a servant, not 
that of the free son. For we were yet inro ra 
oToixeia T ov ndnpo v, under the rudiments 
of the world.—For the different explanations 
which this difficult expression has received, see 
Meyer or Wieself.r. According to my view the 
expression applies in any case only to Judaism, 
especially to the “law” (an Apostle Paul could not 
possibly comprehend Heathenism and Judaism 
under one idea, regarding them thus as virtually 
equivalent); and moreover croixcia, especially in 
view of iv. 9, is to be taken in any case in a 
spiritual sense=beginnings of religion, elemen¬ 
tary wisdom ; for only with that do the expres¬ 
sions dcBevy nai ttuxo, “weak and beggarly,” 
agree. [Zroi xei<*t originally the letters of the 
alphabet, as being set in rows. The question 
here is. ha9 it a physical or an ethical reference. 
The fathers adopted the former view. The lat¬ 
ter: “elementary teaching,” is now generally 
received, and is supported by its simplicity, its 
accordance with the idea of “minor” running 
through the context, as well as by Col. ii. 8. See 
notes on that passage. Against the limitation 
to Judaism, see below.—R.] 

Tot) k. 6 a gov is either general = Mankind; 
“the collective human world is-conceived as an 


[ individual subject, needing the Divine training, 
' to which God, in its boyish age, lasting till the 
I sending of Christ, gave the elementary instruc¬ 
tion of the law” (Wieseler). It is true that the 
heathen world=this part of the k6o poc, had not 
these rudiments, but for that very reason does 
not here, where the object is the exposition of the 
Divine pedagogy, come into consideration. Or 
could “ the world” be taken in a more specific 
sense, more fully characterizing the “ rudi¬ 
ments” themselves=elements, which primarily 
belong only to the sphere of “the world,” of the 
visible, the external, and hence themselves having 
the like character, themselves external (comp. Lu¬ 
ther), opposed to the higher stage, as pneumat¬ 
ic or heavenly ? Comp, ro aytov noopindv, Heb. 
ix. 1 (Wieseler). [The first view seems pre¬ 
ferable, but without the limitation to Judaism, 
which grows out of Schmoller’s view of “ we.” 
For there was a Divine pedagogy in heathenism 
also, under which most of these to whom Paul 
wrote “ were kept in bondage.” Lexically such 
a limitation is highly improbable. Meyer refers 
“world” to non-Christian humanity, and “the 
rudiments of the world” would then mean, not 
anti-Christian teachings, but the rudimentary 
training of non-Christian, ante-Christian hu¬ 
manity, including both Judaism and the striv¬ 
ings of heathenism, which may indeed have 
generally taken the form of external cere¬ 
monies, but which were alike propaedeutic, 
the one containing besides an element absolutely 
good, absorbed in the gospel, the other, an ele¬ 
ment absolutely bad, antagonistic to the gospel. 
The Christian view of Ancient History, now gen¬ 
erally received, strongly favors this interpreta¬ 
tion. See Calvin, Meyer, and comp. Col. ii. 8; 
also a thoughtful note of Lightfoot, p. 170 sq., 
comparing the component parts of Judaism and 
heathenism.—R. ] 

Ver. 4, 5. But when the fulness of the 
time came, God sent forth his Son — 

When the measure of time was full: and this 
was full when the time appointed by God had 
elapsed. The time is conceived as a measure. 
[Lightfoot: “It was ‘the fulness of time.’ 
First: in reference to the giver. The moment 
had arrived which God had ordained from the 
beginning and foretold by His prophets for Mes¬ 
siah’s coming. This is implied in the compari¬ 
son ‘the time appointed of the Father.’ Second¬ 
ly: In reference to the recipient. The gospel 
was withheld until the world had arrived at ma¬ 
ture age; law had worked out its educational 
purpose and now was superseded. This educa¬ 
tional work had been twofold: 1. Negative: It 
was the purpose of all law, but especially of the 
Mosaic law, to deepen the conviction of sin and 
thus to show the inability of all existing systems 
to bring men near to God This idea which is 
so prominent in the Epistle to the Romans ap¬ 
pears in the context here, vers. 19, 21. 2. Posi¬ 

tive: The comparison of the child implies more 
than a negative effect. A moral and spiritual 
expansion, which rendered the world more ca¬ 
pable of apprehending the gospel than it would 
have been at an earlier age, must be assumed, 
corresponding to the growth of the individual; 
since otherwise the metaphor would be robbed 
of more than half its meaning.—The primary re- 
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ference in all this is plainly to the Mosaic law; | 
but the whole context shows that the Gentile 
converts of Galatia are also included, and that 
they too are regarded as having undergone an 
elementary discipline, up to a certain point ana¬ 
logous to that of the Jew.”—It.] 

Born cf a woman. —Conveying no allusion 
to His miraculous conception, but simply an em¬ 
phatic designation of the Incarnation, defining 
precisely “ sent forth.” The reality of the In¬ 
carnation is emphasized, in order, in the first 
place, to bring fully into view the humiliation 
which God imposed on Ilis Son, and to make this 
contrast felt: He humbled Himself—we were ex¬ 
alted. But this humiliation did not consist in 
the Incarnation alone, it was only the beginning; 
its full expression is found in born under the 
law, and the contrast becomes thereby still 
stronger: He was brought under bondage—we, 
into freedom. Yet of course the object is not 
merely to make the contrast sensible, but “ born of 
a woman” and “under the law” is mentioned, be¬ 
cause it was the means of attaining the end 
which was to be attained, namely, that he 
might redeem, etc. — i. e., primarily and prin¬ 
cipally the being “born under the law” was 
this means, but this again was only possible 
through His really becoming man. —Yevopevov 
vtto vdfiov , probably simply=born under the 
law, not: brought under the law. Tne primary 
meaning of this is, in general, that by virtue of 
Ilis Jewish birth, He, like every Israelite, was 
subordinated to the requirements of the law, and 
we are therefore to supplement “redeem them 
that were under the law” with eu tov vdfiov, “from 
the law=that lie might make those subjected to 
the law free from the law=that He might free 
them from the state of subjection under it, from 
their obligation to it, from the “bondage” just 
mentioned. The sense of “ redeem” is given by 
the simple addition: iva rqv viodeo. k. t. A.,= 
might translate us from the position of servants 
into the free position of sons. Primarily, only 
this is implied in the words, and the expression 
therefore is not immediately convertible with the 
narrower, more defined one in iii. 13; although, 
indeed, if we look for the causal nexus between 
Christ’s being born under the law and His re¬ 
deeming those under the law, we shall be led 
back to the thought expressed iii. 13, as the con¬ 
necting one, namely, that the one who stood 
“under the law” became by this law “a curse” 
=bore also the curse of this law, and thus freed 
the men who stood under the curse of this law 
from this curse of the law, and therewith from 
the law altogether, from dependence on it, since 
in the place of that dependence there now natur¬ 
ally came a believing self-surrendering to the 
Liberator. This filling out the thought by a re¬ 
ference to the death of Christ, gives moreover to 
“born of woman” also, its full significance; for 
only through this was death itself possible, as only 
through the being “ born under the law” was it 
possible as a death under the curse of the law. 

That we might receive the adoption of 
sons. —Properly the position of sons [wo 0e uto] 
as opposed to the position of servants. Even 
“under the law” they were in themselves viot , but 
as yet differing in nothing from servants; 
through Christ they first attained also to the po¬ 


sition of sons, differed from servants. T loOeota 
here means then more exactly: the right of the 
free, major son. This may very well be designa¬ 
ted simply as vlodeota, since sonship de facto 
really begins with it, the son thereby first be- 
I comes properly a son.—That a sonship relatively 
to God is here treated of, is made apparent by 
the connection. [Schmoller evidently refers 
“ we,” in this clause, to Jewish Christians alone; 
but the objections of Meyer and others to such a 
limitation (see on ver. 3), apply with great force 
here. That it breaks the force of the Apostle’s 
argument, and destroys the connection of the 
whole passage, to restrict it thus, is evident from 
the explanation into which Schmoller is forced 
in his remarks on the succeeding verse. It may 
be allowed that, in the previous clause, “those 
under the law ” refers to Jewish Christians alone, 
but a wider reference of “we” to all Christians 
must be insisted upon.— R.] 

Ver. 0. And because ye are sons. —Re¬ 
markable is the abrupt transition into the ad¬ 
dress to the Galatians, whereas what preceded 
applied to the Jewish Christians; for these were 
“ those under the law,” while the Galatians were, 
at all events, predominantly Gentile Christians. 
But through the sending of the Son the Gentiles 
also were to obtain the sonship with God, and 
they did actually obtain it through faith in Him. 
He can therefore naturally say to Gentile Chris¬ 
tians also: Ye are sons,—and can appeal to the 
witness of the Spirit concerning this, which they 
have in themselves. And the discussion had 
properly direct reference to the Gentile Chris¬ 
tians, the Galatians, to their freedom from the 
law ; the remarks ver. 1 sq., were only as it were 
episodically woven in [?!], in order to explain the 
peculiar position of Israel under the law.—[Ac¬ 
cepting the wider reference of “we” (ver. 6), 
we find here no “abrupt transition,” but a change 
to the second person, in order to apply to the 
Galatians, what had been affirmed of all Chris¬ 
tians. Of course this obviates the necessity of 
such an explanation of the connection, as Schmol- 
, ler makes.—R.j—With this sentence Paul wishes 
to confirm to the Galatians, in a way indisputa¬ 
ble to themselves, that they actually have the 
j position of sons and no longer that of servants; 
they also (he says) have this, as well as the 
Jewish Christians, as certainly as the Spirit also 
utters Ilis voice in them. The primary purpose 
of the sending of the Son, stopped with this 
vloSeola. That the purpose has been accomplished, 
is shown first in this, the Spirit’s witness of adop¬ 
tion. Ver. 7 therefore contains the simple con¬ 
clusion from ver. G: Accordingly thou art, etc. 
[It is a question whether bn should be rendered 
“because,” quoniam, or “that,” i. e., to show that 
ye are sons (Ellicott). Most commentators in¬ 
cline to the former view. Alford in his notes 
opposes Meyer, who adopted the latter view, 
which in his fourth edition, however, he char¬ 
acterizes as “harsh and unusual.” Still the 
proof of sonship remains. He would not have sent 
the Spirit, if they had not been “sons.”—R.] 
God sent. — At the regeneration of each of 
the readers, or what may here be taken as iden¬ 
tical, at their baptism. Yet naturally a contin¬ 
uous sending from that time forward, is not ex¬ 
cluded but included. [The aorist is used as in 
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rer. 4, referring to a definite act. Meyer notes necessary.— R.j In what special, still more 
the similarity of form, as “a solemn expression wretched sense, they too were actually slaves, 
of the objective (ver. 4) and subjective (ver. 5) and so the state of servitude was abolished for 
certainty of salvation,” and also as indicating , them, appears immediately after in ver. 8.—But 
doctrinally “the same personal relation of the a son.—The contrast between “servant” and 


Spirit, which God has sent from Himself as He 
did Christ.”—R.]—Spirit of His Son.—A 
peculiar expression; not immediately convertible 
with the conception: spirit of sonship, but = the 
Spirit, which the Son of God has; plainly, more¬ 
over, which He has peculiarly as Sou ; hence, the 
Spirit, in which, with Him the consciousness of 
sonship relatively to God rests and expresses it¬ 
self, and so = the Son of God’s Spirit of sonship. 
God gives the very same Spirit into the hearts of 
those whom He has accepted as His sons for the 
sake of His Son Christ; and therewith they also 
attain to the consciousness of sons relatively to 
GoJ, so that they cry: Abba, etc.—Crying.— 
This strong word, icpdfriv, doubtless expresses, 
first and chiefly, the assurance and the strength 
of the persuasion, the full undoubting faith of 
having in God our Father; also, however, as re¬ 
sulting from this, the fervor with which the soul 
turns to this Father, yet without direct reference 
to a condition of trouble, in which a call is made 
for help.—Abba, Father!—“It is simplest to 
suppose that the juxtaposition of the two equiva¬ 
lent expressions is meant to emphasize more 
strongly the idea of Father.” Wieseler. Meyer 
with less probability thinks, that ’A66d had be¬ 
come so settled and sacred a term, as an address 
to God in Christian prayer, that it had acquired 
the nature of a proper name, admitting thus the 
addition of the appellative o Trarr/p. The ancients 
found in it an intimation : quod idem Spiritus fidei 
sit Judmorum et gentium. [It seems best to regard 
this repetition as taken from a liturgical formula, 
which may have originated among the Hellen¬ 
istic Jews, who retained the consecrated word 
“Abba,” or among the Jews of Palestine, after 
they became acquainted with the Greek language. 
The latter theory best explains the expression as 
used Mark xiv. 36 (Lightfoot). There may be 
a reason for retaining “Abba” in its affectionate 
character, “My Father” (Alford). And the re¬ 
petition may contain the hint, which the Fathers, 
Luther, Calvin and Bengel find, of the union 
of Jew and Gentile in Christ. Certainly an ad¬ 
vance from the “Abba” of childhood to the 
“Father” of maturity, on the part of the be¬ 
liever, is not implied, nor is there a reference 
“to the fact that a freedman might by addressing 
any one with the title Abba, prepare the way for 
adoption by him,” since they are enabled thus to 
cry, “ because ye are sons.”—It.] 

Ver. 7. So then thou art.—A progress in 
individualizing for a practical purpose; namely, 
to bring home fully to each one separately, what 
he possesses through Christ.—No more a ser¬ 
vant.—This refers back to the being 44 in bond¬ 
age under the rudiments of the world,” and applies 
to the Jewish Christians in its full sense, and 
then to the Gentile Christians also, in this re¬ 
spect, that in consequence of the sending of the 
Son, the necessity of giving themselves up to be 
held in bondage “under the rudiments of the 
world” was done away for them also; that in 
Christ these have lost tneir force. [In the wider 
view of “we” (ver. 3) this explanation is un- 



the son’s privileges; as applied to Gentile Chris¬ 
tians it is without restriction.—And if a son, 
then an heir through God.—“Through God” 
makes prominent that the one character, as well 
as the other, proceeds from grace, as opposed to 
all desert of works. Because a son (sc. of God), 
therefore according to the well-known hereditary 
right, also an heir, sc. of God. The controversy, 
whether Jewish or Roman right of inheritance 
is meant, may be called pedantic. Heir of God= 
to whom God’s possession appertains, eternal life. 
[The briefer reading, did 6eoi >, now generally 
adopted, is thus remarked upon by Windisch- 
mann: “It combines, on behalf of onr race, the 
whole before-mentioned agency of the Blessed 
Trinity: the Father has sent the Son and the 
Spirit, the Son has freed us from the law, the 
Spirit has completed our sonship; and thus the 
redeemed are heirs through the Triune God Him¬ 
self, not through the law, nor through fleshly 
descent.”—R.]—This gives another basis for 
“heirs,” iii. 29, and the train of argument thus 
reaches its conclusion. 

DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. The rudiments of the world . Respecting the 
characterizing of the law as “rudiments of the 
world,” comp, the remark of Luther : Learn 
from this, when it concerns the business of jus¬ 
tification before God, to speak of the law most 
contemptuously, following the Apostle But when 
we are not treating of how a man may become 
acceptable and righteous before God, we are to 
reckon the law most highly and honorably, and 
with St. Paul, to call it holy, righteous, good, 
spiritual, and divine, as indeed it truly is.—• 
St. Paul is alone among all the Apostles, in 
speaking so scornfully as it may appear, of the 
law. The other Apostles make it not their wont, 
so to speak. Therefore ought every one, who 
will study in the Christian theology, to take 
careful note of this diverse manner in St. Paul’s 
writings. lie has been called by our Lord Jesus 
Christ Himself His chosen vessel, and therefore 
also He gave him an elect mouth, and a diverse 
way of speaking above the other Apostles, so 
that he, as chosen vessel \Rustzeug y lit. weapon], 
might most firmly and most faithfully found the 
citadel of the faith, even the article which teach¬ 
es how a man must become righteous before God, 
and might teach the same most perspicuously, 
and most clearly, 

2. Law and Old Testament. “ Law is not syn¬ 
onymous with Old Testament, gospel with New 
Testament; as if we could say: The law has 
been abrogated by the gospel, Christ is the end 
of the law, therefore for us Christians the Old 
Testament has no more validity. It is not so, 
but the Old Testament as well as the New, con¬ 
tains gospel promise of grace, and the New as 
well as the Old contains law Only that in the 
Old Testament the law, the schoolmaster unto 
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Christ, prevails, the gospel, on the other hand, 
appears in the form of promise of the future 
salvation, and so is more veiled; but in the New 
Testament the gospel of the accomplished salva¬ 
tion strikes the key-note, and the law, as a 
threatening might, only opposes itself to the de- 
spisers of salvation, and is written in the hearts 
of believers. And since the gospel extends 
through the whole Holy Scripture of the Old and 
New Testament., every Christian must necessarily 
count the Old Testament also honorable and holy. 
It is true here also: What God hath joined to¬ 
gether. let not man put asunder.” Axacker. 

3. The fulness of the time. For a full historical 
demonstration of Christ’s having come in the 
fulness of time, see e. g ., Axacker. [Sciiaff : 
Uistorg of the Apostolic Church , and History of the 
Christian Church, vol. I. “ It was a great idea 
of Dionysius ‘the little,’ to date our era from 
the birth of the Saviour. Jesus Christ, the God- 
man, the prophet, priest, and king of mankind, 
is, in part, the ceutre and turning point not only 
of chronology, but of all history, and the key to 
all its mysteries. All history before His birth 
must be viewed as a preparation for His coming, 
and all history after His birth as a gradual dif¬ 
fusion of His spirit and establishment of His 
kingdom. He is - the desire of all nations.’ He 
appeared in the ‘fulness of time,’ when the pro¬ 
cess of preparation was finished, and the world’s 
need of redemption fully disclosed.” 

“As Christianity is the reconciliation and union 
of God and man in and through Jesus Christ, 
the God-Mm and Saviour, it must have been 
preceded by a two fold process of preparation, 
an approach of God to man, and an approach of 
man to God.—In Judaism the true religion is 
prepared for man; in heathenism man is pre¬ 
pared for the true religion. There the divine 
substance is begotten; here the human form is 
moulded to receive it. Heathenism is the starry 
night, full of darkness and fear, but of mysteri¬ 
ous presage also, and of anxious waiting for the 
dawn of day: Judaism, the dawn, full of the 
fresh hope and promise of the rising sun ; both 
lose themselves in the sunlight of Christianity, 
anl attest its claim to be the only true and the 
perfect religion for mankind.” 

“The way for Christianity was prepared on 
every side, positively and negatively, directly 
and indirectly, in theory and in practice, by 
truth and by error, by false belief and by unbe¬ 
lief—those hostile brothers, which yet cannot 
live apart—by Jewish religion, by Grecian cul¬ 
ture, and by Roman conquest; by the vainly at¬ 
tempted amalgamation of Jewish and heathen 
thought, by the exposed impotence of natural civ¬ 
ilization, philosophy, art and political power, by 
the decay of the old religions by the universal dis¬ 
traction and hopeless misery of the age, and by 
the yearnings of all earnest and noble souls for 
the unknown God. ‘In the fulness of time,’ when 
the fairest flowers of science and art had with¬ 
ered, and the world was on the verge of despair, 
the Virgin's Son was born to heal the infirmities 
of mankind. Christ entered a dying world as the 
author of a new and imperishable life.”— R.] 

4. God sent ITis Son, born of a woman . In 
these few words we have the sum of the second 
article fi.«., of the Augsburg Confession] : ‘.‘Jesus 


Christ, true God, born of the .Father in eternity, 
and also true man, born of the Virgin Mary.” 
Ax acker.—I f the preexistence of the Son does 
not follow of necessity from the expression : God 
sent Him, it follows so much the more necessarily 
from the added clause : “ Horn of a woman,” i. e, y 
from the fact that this is predicated of the Son 
as something peculiar. Paul cannot have been 
thinking of a man, to whom the character of 
God’s Son belonged only in some theocratio 
sense, who had been elevated to it by God: for 
why then the particularizing clause: born of a 
woman? It would be absolutely meaningless. 
It has a meaning only in the case of One, who 
in Himself was not one born of woman, who 
only became so, with whom this was something 
entirely peculiar. The peculiarity and note¬ 
worthiness of the fact, also, that the Son of God 
was born under the law, depended, in reality, 
upon this, that in His original state lie had not 
human nature.—The supernatural conception, it 
is true, is by no means implied in the expres¬ 
sion : born of a woman , in itself, as if by this the 
concurrence of the man were to be excluded. 
But if we take this expression together with 
“God sent His Son,” we are almost necessarily 
constrained to assume another than the ordinary 
origin through the generative activity of the 
man, an immediate activity, instead, of the God 
who purposed to send the Son.—The Divine 
Sonship of Christ is one belonging to Him in 
Himself, essential to His nature, so essential, 
that even by being born of a woman, and under 
the law, it was not nullified. It is on this ac¬ 
count entirely different from our Divine sonship : 
this is an acquired, a mediated one; mediated 
through God’s Son Christ.—On the other hand 
in this passage the true humanity of Christ is 
most distinctly declared. He did not bring His 
body from Heaven, and did not pass with it 
through Mary quasi per canalem, nor did He 
merely assume a body like an angel. Either 
is excluded by the expression : born of a wo¬ 
man. And the tenor of the passage shows 
plainly that it is meant, not to declare His pre¬ 
existent being (this we can infer only by reason¬ 
ing back), but precisely His true humanity, that 
God sent Him in such wise that He caused Him 
to be born and be manifested as man; it was pre¬ 
cisely this which made it an actual sending, ful¬ 
filling the promise. But on the other hand this 
Man=God's Son; for if not, the purpose would 
in this way have failed in accomplishment, since 
it was no other than His Son that God would send. 

5. Born under the Law. By this is made prom¬ 
inent not the legal obedience which Christ ren¬ 
dered, or anything performed by Him, but 
something to which He subjected Himself, the 
dependence on the law, in which He was placed 
—according to the whole connection: a dovXovo- 
dai (comp, robe virb vdpov), primarily dependence 
in general, and then as the culmination of it, 
the curse of the law, to which He subjected 
Himself. This passage therefore is no proof of 
the “active obedience of Christ,” as it is termed. 
Christ, it is true, was in such a sense under the 
the law that He observed it; He did not resist 
it; He was content with this dependence, and 
fulfilled the requirements of the law. But it is 
inappropriate to designate the obedience , which 
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Christ indeed rendered in fullest measure to¬ 
wards His Father, as fulfilment of the law, and 
to designate the (active) fulfilment of the law as 
that which was great and meritorious in Christ. 
Christ’s obedience was an essentially free obedi¬ 
ence of a child towards the Father, and thus far 
surpassing a bare Zaw-obedience.—On the other 
hand; the statement of doctrinal theology, which 
in many quarters causes scandal, that Christ 
was in Himself not subject to the law, is in itself 
not incorrect. Only we must then take law in 
the entirely definite Biblical sense. The yevea- 
6ai v? to vo/iov which was added because of trans¬ 
gressions, was of course something in itself 
wholly inadequate to His sinless being, whol¬ 
ly obedient as it was to God; He stood, as 
concerned Himself, in the Sou's relation to God, 
not in the servant’s relation, was no minor, 
needed no Traibayuydg. This yev. vt o vopov, there¬ 
fore, was something in itself foreign to Him, 
imposed upon Him, and undertaken by Him, for 
the definite purpose of the redemption of those 
under the law. But He was the first one “un¬ 
der the law ” who yet was sinless, obedient to 
God, and this availed to the good of the men 
who were under the law 

6. Adoption and the consciousness of it. From 
the attainment of the filial relation to God [6rO<- 
tes-Kindschaft] Paul distinguishes again the cer¬ 
tainty of the same, so to speak, the conscious 
exercise of the privilege of children. Agreeably 
to this he distinguishes a twofold sending: the 
sending of the Son into the world and the send¬ 
ing of the Spirit of the Son into human hearts. 
On the first is grounded the attainment of the 
adoption of God’s children, inasmuch as the 
sending of the Son led to the ransoming of those 
under the law. This is the objective side. Yet 
this hardly denotes merely the redemptive act 
of Christ, but includes doubtless, even at this 
point, faith in this act, as without this faith 
there is not an actual adoption, a being a son 
(comp, bn <)e tore vloi). But to this is yet added | 
the sending of the Spirit of the Son into the 
hearts of the redeemed, or more specifically: 
His crying Abba in the heart. Primarily this 
serves for the sealing and making sure of the 
now established filial right (comp. Rom. viii. 
16). Yet it is not bare assurance that is wanted, 
but the exercise, the use of the right; and this 
first becomes possible by receiving the Spirit of 
Sonship, exclaiming Abba. “ Should we wish 
to do it of our own desire and folly (namely, use 
such an heartily filial address to God), the word 
would die upon our lips: for we cannot make 
God our Father, only He Himself can do it.” It 
is this Spirit of adoption Himself, says Paul 
here, that cries Abba in us, of course, by unit¬ 
ing Himself with the spirit of the suppliant, and 
forming in it the language of filial address to 
God. Therefore Rom. viii. 15 : We cry Abba by 
this Spirit. 

Paul distinguishes, as has been said, two 
stages, but yet plainly not in such a sense as if 
the first were something complete within itself, 
and the second added to it, as something dis¬ 
tinct, but whoever is “ son ” receives eo ipso this 
Spirit, and if he did not receive it, the Apostle 
would not predicate the being a son of him. 
The receiving of this Spirit is for him, and is 


meant to be for the readers (on which account 
ho alludes to it), the criterion of having become 
a “son of God.” He cannot conceive the being 
a sop without this Spirit in the heart exclaiming 
Abba. Therefore he affirms it at once and in 
reference to all: “ Because ye are sons, God 
sent forth,” etc. The same faith which trans¬ 
lates us into the position of children, opens also 
the access to this Spirit. Yet of course this re¬ 
ceiving of the Spirit, of sons or children, is 
again somewhat successive, and Paul does not 
mean to say that this crying Abba takes place 
always with uniform strength and joyfulness; 
he will not deny that there come times of spir¬ 
itual conflict; he only expresses what is nor¬ 
mal. 

7. Son, not servant. The idea of Divine sonship 
is a twofold idea, for the viog deoil is first (viog) 
He ov and then viog (Heoii ). In Rom. viii. 14 sq., 
the previous context shows the former to be the 
main idea, for “being a son of God” is opposed 
to living “after the flesh,” and is defined by 
“led by the Spirit of God.” In this passage the 
essential idea is the second one : the Son of God 
is son and no longer servant (with which we may 
also supply “of God”), or the filial relation of 
the Christian to God, as it is brought into effect 
by Christ, involves the idea of religious maturity. 
The Christian has through his faith come relig¬ 
iously to majority; he no longer stands to God in 
the relation of the minor son, still kept in bond¬ 
age. This latter relation of man to God is also 
one in itself possible and relatively admissible. 
God Himself placed man in it by the law (ver. 3); 
Israel itself stood by God’s appointment in the 
relation to God of religious minority, was as yet 
“kept in bondage under the rudiments of the 
world.” This was at that time what was fitting 
and wholesome for the people of God. (And in 
a certain sense the man who as yet knows nothing 
of Christ, is, even now, in this relation to God, 
is the unfreed minor, kept in by legal restraints, 
at least by the inward law of the conscience. It 
is true this law is a far more imperfect one than 
the positive law of God. Therefore the natural 
man without Christ is far more a bovlog than 
Israel was—a doiihog rather to the oaplj or the 
<j>voei prj bvreg Heoi than to God; and there is needed 
at first a special activity directed to the awaken¬ 
ing of the conscience. See below.) It is other¬ 
wise with the Christian ; he has gained through 
faith in Christ, or rather through the Spirit of 
Christ, the position towards God of the free 
major son: this position, because established 
through Christ, has its direct analogy in the re¬ 
lation of Christ to His Father. It is true there 
is in this no independent dignity [Selbstherrlich- 
keit] ; but it is not so much that this is forbid¬ 
den him, as that he himself is the farthest possi¬ 
ble from wishing it, recognizing in it, as he does, 
an illusive image, knowing that thereby he would 
in truth lose his freedom, that true freedom con¬ 
sists in this very obedience of love towards God, 
in speaking nothing else than what He teaches, 
in doing nothing else than what He points out 
Thus, although not living to himself, he is y*t 
truly free, even towards God, as one of full 
age; is, sui juris, independent. For his conduct 
is not prescribed to him in legal injunctions, re 
gulating even the outward life, and seeking in 
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this way to conform the inner life to God’s will; | 
he recognizes the “living to God” as his very, 
element, the condition of his happiness. His 
obedience is not merely an obedience of law to¬ 
wards a ruler, but a life in trustful love to Him 
who is recognized as Father and sealed through 
the Spirit. 

But especially does the maturity of the Chris¬ 
tian consist in this, that he is heir , in possession 
of the paternal estate . For thus the minor is dis¬ 
tinguished from the major sou; for the former 
the inheritance is as yet administered by others, 
and he himself is not yet in enjoyment of it, but 
only, it may be, from time to time, receives out 
of it what is necessary for him, and on the other 
hand, may, on occasion, be kept in straits, or 
even subjected to punishment. So with man un¬ 
der the law; as he first sees in God One who com¬ 
mands and strictly regulates life, so also he sees 
in Him one who bestows good only according to 
desert, and who just as certainly, where punish - 
ment is deserved (as is more often the case), in¬ 
flicts punishment, and instead of a blessing com¬ 
municates a curse. It is otherwise with the son 
of full age and with the Christian. He is heir, 
is in possession and enjoyment of the paternal 
estate. This actual enjoyment of the inheritance 
he possesses in the first instance in justification 
and the state of grace connected therewith. As 
the major son freely disposes of the paternal es¬ 
tate, so also the Christian, in faith freely applies 
himself, as it were, when he will and as oft as he 
will, to his Father’s treasure, and takes from it 
whatever he desires. Only this possession and en¬ 
joyment of his is, as it were, still embarrassed by 
the “sufferings of this present time,” and the 
glory of the inheritance is still “to be revealed” 
(Rom. viii. 17, 18), as indeed the major son also, 
who has come into possession of the paternal es¬ 
tate, has still to struggle with many inconve¬ 
niences, and so cannot as yet give himself up to 
the undisturbed enjoyment of his estate, and yet 
is none the less the free son, of full age, and by 
no means any longer in his minority. From this 
the simple inference is: (1) That as the Christian 
may not deprive himself of his position as Chris¬ 
tian, if he would not incur the reproach in ver. 
9, so also he may not be robbed of this rank or 
denied it, he may not be again placed under 
guardianship, and thus reduced from one of full 
age to a minor again, that therefore in particular 
the law may not be again imposed upon him, and 
his relation to God represented as conditioned 
by that; (2) that a Christian church, which does 
not regard her members as mature children of 
God, and train them to be such, but which in¬ 
stead retains them under the guardianship of the 
Divine law, or, more than that, of self-devised 
human ordinances, and accords to them only such 
a share in the benefits of Divine grace as suits 
her own discretion, if indeed, she does not wholly 
conceal them and set an inheritance invented by 
herself in their place — that such a Christian 
church misapprehends her most essential charac¬ 
ter (for Christ was no new lawgiver), and that 
therefore the Romish church, which does this, j 
incurs this reproach, and that the evangelical 
church would incur the like reproach, so far as 
she imitated her in this, in a supposed pedago¬ 
gic interest, or for the sake of discipline and or -1 


der.* She has simply to be God’s almoner by 
offering the means of grace which excite and 
strengthen faith, as the condition of adoption as 
God’s children, and what she ordains can law¬ 
fully have no other end than directly or indi¬ 
rectly to further such beneficence. True, indi¬ 
vidually as well as historically, the state of ma¬ 
turity, in the child of God, is preceded by that 
of immaturity; for just so certainly as a Chris¬ 
tian is in the former state, just so certainly is he 
there no otherwise than through actual heart- 
faith. But the true way, that agreeable to the 
Divine order in such a case, is (according to re¬ 
marks on the foregoing section; to hold up the 
law for this end and this only, that the man’s 
conscience and with it the knowledge of sin may 
be awakened, that the law may prove itself in 
him also “a schoolmaster unto Christ.” Now 
this comes to pass only through the preaching 
of the word of God in its completeness, inasmuch 
as thereby the law also is set forth, but now, of 
course, only with the intention of leading to the 
Gospel and therewith to the condition of spiritual 
maturity. 

8. Old Testament believers not of full age .—As 
respects Christians the believers of the old cove¬ 
nant were accordingly not yet in the full sense 
“sons of God,” i. e., “major sens.” “But how 
were then the holy prophets, the great heroes, 
the upright men of God, who lived from Moses 
until Christ, minor children, that must be kept 
under the figurative rudiments of divine instruc¬ 
tion as under tutors and governors’; Doubtless 
in a certain sense they were. It is true that in 
much they have surpassed us; but what was 
spiritual, heavenly, eternally permanent in the 
kingdom of God, what P.aul ever calls ‘ a mystery,’ 
was not revealed to them so plainly as to us” 
(Iloos). In order to judge correctly, we must 
however, with the Apostle himself, distinguish 
the period before the law from that under the 
law. For example, the patriarchs, although in 
another respect also children, stood in immedi¬ 
ate intercourse with God, were not in the posi¬ 
tion of servants. On the other hand there cer¬ 
tainly was also in the believers under the law, in 
proportion as the promise of the new covenant 
was living in them, e. g ., in the prophets, an an¬ 
ticipation, in a certain sense, of the position of 
major sons of God, although rather in some single 
moments of elevation. 

IIOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

Ver. 2. Starke : — Human ordinances, which 
are directed to the well-being of the common¬ 
wealth, are in themselves in no wise contrary to 
the Divine law.—When the Prince of Wales in 
his childhood once refused obedience to his gov¬ 
erness, appealing to his dignity as heir to the 
throne, Prince Albert brought the Bible, read 
him this passage, and chastised him. 

Ver. 3. Heubner: —The human race has had 
authorized and unauthorized guardians. Moses 
was authorized, for God had appointed him, on 


* [There is doubtless a polemical reference in these state¬ 
ments of Schmoller, of no special interest to the American 
reader. It need only be suggested that Lutheran antinomism 
sometimes seems (but only seems, it may be conceded; to 
verge on antinomianitm. —K.] 
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the other hand the Pope and Mohammed without 
authority have endeavored to bring back the 
race, now free and ot‘ full age, to minority again. 
The authority of revelation does not retain us in 
minority; for the faith which it requires is no 
blind second-hand piety, but first makes us truly 
free from all that darkens and binds.— Spener: 
—God has His wise distribution of the measure 
of grace at various times, with which we must 
be content and learn to accommodate ourselves 
thereto. He has also His holy order, according 
to whieh He leads His children in conversion 
from the law into grace.— Berlenber. Bible:— 
This guardianship was designed only for minors; 
hence it is all wrong when Christians allow them¬ 
selves to be brought into bondage again under 
ordinances, which are urged upon souls as good 
and necessary to salvation, and made a burden, 
beyond and without God's Word and revealed 
will, which therefore proceed not from nor are 
approved of Christ and His Spirit. O how many, , 
that otherwise have a good degree of knowledge ' 
and personal piety, are in a pitiable bondage 
under such things! Either they are things which 
are counted as belonging to outward worship, or i 
which should otherwise serve to make people 
pious. Now it is not indeed to be denied that 
some incitements in themselves innocent may 
help beginners somewhat. But so soon however 
as a rule and necessity, or it may be even a holi¬ 
ness, is make out of it, it is a yoke. But the 
main cause why such ordinances of men are a 
slavery of souls is, because men commonly therein 
seek and exalt themselves. Our crafty nature 
seeks with its tricks to maintain itself in its false 
life, and conceals itself behind outward obser¬ 
vances and human usages. Meanwhile it secretly 
carries on its sius, as before, and will not drown 
and die in the death of Christ.-—It is enough to 
suffer that other hard yoke, which presses the 
man at his first conversion. The law of God it¬ 
self knows how to press him hard enough then, 
with its righteous judgments and requirements. 
Matters go laboriously and wretchedly enough 
with a young believer. 

Vers. 4, 5. For this fulness of the time the 
fathers and all believers in the Old Testament 
waited with great pangs and earnestness. Not 
less longingly then, even now, must he wait and 
look for this Deliverer, who feels his imprison¬ 
ment. For the fulness of the time, which began 
with Jesus’ birth, continues ever from then on 
through all times, our own times among them.— 
As this took place as to the outward work, so 
does it now come to pass as to the inward, since 
the revelation of the Son breaks forth at the time 
which the Lord has decreed, and His government 
takes the upper hand in order to bring matters 
to that stage, to which under the drawing of the 
Father they could not attain. If thou therefore 
spyest in thyself a mighty drawing towards faith 
and hungering after Jesus, take heed that thou 
neglect it not. For this is even the fulness of 
thy time, when thy Saviour is about to be sent 
into thy heart by the Father. In the same hour 
learn thou to watch and pray, and to forget all 
else, that thou mayst win thy freedom. 

Luther: — Hear thou, 0 law, thou hast no 
right nor might over me; therefore I concern 
myself nothing, that thou accusest and condemn- 


est me long and much; for I believe on Jesua 
Christ, God’s Son, whom God the Father hath 
sent into this world, that He might redeem us 
poor, wretched sinners, who were in bondage 
under the law’s constraint and tyranny.—Christ 
hath redeemed us, in that He was made under 
the law. When He came, He found all of us to¬ 
gether guarded and shut up under the law. What 
did He then ? Because He is God’s Son and Lord 
over the law, the law hath no right nor power 
over Him, nor can it accuse Him. Now, although 
He was not under the law, yea, was its Lord, 
He nevertheless willingly subjected Himself to 
the law. Christ incurred no debt to the law, yet 
did the law nevertheless behave itself towards 
this innocent, holy One, &c., even so as towards 
us, yea, it raged much more and more cruelly 
against Him than it is wont to do against us men. 
For it accused Him as if He were the very worst 
blasphemer and mover of sedition, and pro¬ 
nounced that He was guilty of all the sins of the 
whole world, and finally it condemned Him by 
its sentence to death, and moreover to the most 
shameful of all deaths on the cross.—Because 
now the law has dealt so cruelly against its God, 
Christ now appears against the law, and speaks 
on this wise: Good mistress Law, you are indeed 
a mighty invincible empress and tyrant over the 
whole race of man, and have moreover a right 
thereto; but what have I done to you, that you 
have so cruelly and contumeliously accused and 
condemned me the Innocent? Then must the 
law, because it can by no means answer for this, 
nor excuse itself, suffer for it in turn, and allow 
itself also to be condemned and strangled, so that 
it may therefore retain no right, nor power, not 
alone against Christ, whom it hath so injuriously 
assailed, but also against all who believe on Him. 
—So has Christ now through this His victory 
chased the law away out of our conscience in 
such manner that it can no more put us to shame 
before God. This one thing it does yet, it still 
continues to reveal sin to accuse and terrify us; 
but the conscience lays hold against it of these 
words of the apostle: Christ hath redeemed us 
from the law, maintains itself thereon by faith 
and comforts itself therewith. Yea, so proud and 
courageous moreover does it become in the Holy 
Ghost, that it dares bid defiance to the law, and 
say: I care little for all thy threatening. For 
the victory, whieh Christ hath won of thee, He 
hath bestowed upon us; therefore we are now 
become free of the law unto eternity, if so be we 
abide in Christ. Therefore let there be praise and 
thanks to our dear God, who hath given us such 
victory, through our Lord Jesus Christ. Amen. 

[Vers. 4, 5. Robert Hall: —(1) The mission 
of Jesus Christ, and the manner in which He 
manifested Himself. The Son of God, “ made of 
a woman, made under the law.” (2) The design 
of His mission; “to redeem them that were un¬ 
der the law, that we might receive the adoption of 
sons.” (3) The fitness of that season which God 
in His infinite wisdom appointed for this pur¬ 
pose.—It was a most favorable time to prevent 
imposture in matter of fact; an age the furthest 
removed from credulity, an age of skepticism. 
The Infinite wisdom saw fit to select this time t« 
silence forever the vain babblings of philosophy, 
to “destroy the wisdom of the wise.”—Because 
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the fulness of the time was come, the event here 
referred to was the most important that had 
ever distinguished the annals of the world. The 
epoch will arrive when this world will bo thought 
of as nothing, but as it has furnished a stage for 
the “manifestation of the Son of God.”—11.] 
Ver. 6. Lutiier: —When we stand in the midst 
and deepest in the terrors of the law, when sin 
as it were thunders over us, death makes us 
tremble and quake, the devil roars most cruelly, 
then begins the Holy Ghost to cry: Abba, dear 
Father! And this. His cry, is much mightier 
than the law’s, sin’s, death’s, and the devil’s cry, 
let it sound ever so loud and hideously, it breaks 
and presses with all might through the clouds 
and the heavens, comes before God’s ears, and is 
heard, &c.—Although I am on all sides in great 
terrors and distresses, and it seems as if I, 
Lord, were wholly and utterly forsaken by thee, 
yet am I nevertheless child, thou, Father, for 
Christ’s sake. 1 am to thee dear aDd pleasant 
for the Beloved’s sake. But for man in his heart 
to be able to utter the little word “Father” in 
time of temptation in true earnestness, there 
needs such a deep skill thereto, as truly neither 
Cicero, nor Demosthenes, nor any other accom¬ 
plished orator has had; yea, should they even 
melt together all their skill in one heap it were 
not yet possible for them perfectly to utter forth 
what is meant by the Holy Ghost in the single 
word “Father” in believer's hearts.—We ought 
to let go the injurious, damned doctrine (where¬ 
with the pope hath defiled all Christendom), 
that man cannot be certain whether he is in 
grace before God, or not, and hold for certain 
that we have a gracious and compassionate God, 
who has in us a gracious complacency, cares for us 
as His dear children in earnest and most heartily 
—for Christ’s sake; item , that we also have the 
Holy Ghost, which intercedes for us with crying 
and groanings unutterable.—In Starke: —Be¬ 
hold the nature of ejaculatory prayers [ Stossgebet - 
lein ], as they are called, wherein only the heart 
is lifted to God. In such a way can a believing 
soul very well pray without ceasing.— [Bunyan: 
—0 how great a task is it for a poor soul that 
comes, sensible of sin and the wrath of God, to 
say in faith but this one word, Father! The Spirit 
must be sent into the heart for this very thing; 
it being too great a work for any man to do know¬ 
ingly and believingly without it.—That one word 
spoken in faith, is better than a thousand prayers 
in a formal, lukewarm way.—I myself have often 
found that when I can say but this word, Father , 
it doth me more good than when I call Him by 
any other Christian name.—R.] 

Ver. 7. Luther: —Because Christ has re¬ 
deemed us, that were under the law, there is no 
servant any more, nothing but children ; there¬ 
fore can thy power and tyranny, good mistress 
Law, have no place upon the lordly throne where 
my Lord Christ is to sit; therefore now I heed 
thee not, for I am free and a child, that is to be 
subjected to no servant’s place.—The law may 
well rule and reign over the body and the old 
man ; but the bridal bed, wherein Christ is to 
have His rest, it should leave unstained; that 
is, the law should leave the conscience at ease 
and undisturbed, for this is to reign alone with 
its bridegroom Christ, in the realm of freedom 


and of sonship.—“And if a son, then an heir.” 
No one through his works or merit succeeds in 
becoming heir, but birth alone brings it to him; 
even so do we also come to the eternal, heavenly 
possessions, such as forgiveness of sins, right¬ 
eousness, the glorious resurrection, and eternal 
life, not through our cooperation, but without 
any act of ours—we suffer them to be bestowed 
upon us, and receive them from God through 
Christ.—Whoever could believe without any 
doubt, that it were true, and certainly compre¬ 
hend, how immeasurably great a thing it is, that 
one should be God’s child and heir, such an one 
would without doubt take little account of the 
world, with all that therein is esteemed precious 
and honorable, such as human righteousness, wis¬ 
dom, dominion, power, money, possessions, hon¬ 
or, pleasure, and the like ; yea, all that in the 
world is honorable and glorious, would be to him 
loathsome and an abomination.—How great and 
glorious a bestowment the eternal kingdom and 
the heavenly inheritance is man’s heart in this 
life can not understand, and still less express. 
We see in this life only the central point, but in the 
life to come, we shall see the whole infinite circle. 

Vers. 1-7. There are two degrees of the adop¬ 
tion of God’s children : the degree of minority, 
where one is rather servant than child, and the 
degree of majority, where one has the place of a 
child.—The bondage of the law the way to the full 
adoption of God’s children.—The relation of the 
law and of the gospel to adoption with God.— 
The son, still a minor, must wait till God declares 
him of age; while the son of full age is not to ab¬ 
dicate the child’s place, else he makes a retrogres¬ 
sion displeasing to God. Without Christ, under 
age, through Christ, of full age.—When Christ 
came, came the time of majority for the people of 
1 God; when He comes to thee, it comes also for thee, 
not earlier—but then, really.— Glockler : The 
wisdom and love of God in the sending of His 
Son: Wisdom: He came, when the time was ful¬ 
filled : Love : He came to bring redemption, and 
the adoption of children.—The true intent, vir¬ 
tue, and fruit of the incarnation of the Son of 
God —When the time is fulfilled, God will send 
also to thee His Son, and His Spirit into tfiy 
heart; only wait and doubt not !—Every time, 
even the longest, has its fulfillment, for it is sub¬ 
ject to God, in the service of His purpose.— 
Kapff: The blessedness of the adoption of God’s 
children: It is (1) a condition of freedom, (2) 
of joyfulness in fnith, (3) of heirship to God.— 
W. IIofacker :—On the family or house of God, 
into which, to us as children, access stands open 
j in Christ Jesus : 1) The house or ue family of 
God : there is there a Father, God, a mother- 
free, unmerited grace, a first-born Brother; 
many brothers and sisters besides, and a minis 
tering retinue in the holy angels. 2) The dif¬ 
ferent relations in which we may stand to the 
household of God : a. there are some, and they 
are greatest in number, who stand in a far dis¬ 
tant and alien relation to the family of God ; b. 
a smaller, less considerable number stand to the 
family of God in a nearer, but yet not the near¬ 
est relation ; c. the third class stands to it in the 
full, conscious relation of children, as Paul says, 
ver. 6 3) The laborious \aufgabenreiche~\ and 

yet glorious condition of those, who walk as 
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children of the house of God : a. the first task 
is, to learn more and more the true temper of 
children; b. the second, to show faithfulness 
and diligence in the daily work entrusted to 
them by the Lord ; c. the third is, to wait in 
patience and hope for the promised inheritance. 
—Muhliiausee : The Abba cry: 1) a sign of 
being God’s child ; 2) but only possible through 
the Spirit of God.—Christ the Redeemer from 
the bondage of the law, 2) the redemption itself, 


3) the consequence of this redemption.— Hesse : 
In what does sonship with God consist? 1) In 
the maturity of the spirit; 2) in the joyfulness 
of prayer; 3) in the certainty of salvation.— 
Ahlfeld : Redemption through Jesus Christ. 
1) From what has lie redeemed us? From the 
law, from the constraint and from the curse of 
the law. 2) What does God offer us through 
our redemption? Sonship : the spirit of a child 
and the inheritance of a child. 


C. Rebuke, passing over into Sorrowful Complaint. 

Chapter IV. 8-18. 

1. Interrupting the doctrinal exposition, Paul rebukes the incomprehensible backsliding int# 

which they are falling. 

(Vers. 8-11.) 

8 Howbeit then, when ye knew not God, ye did service [were in bondage] 1 unto 

9 them which by nature are no [not] gods. 2 But now, after that ye have known God, 
or rather are known [have been known] 3 of God, how turn ye again [how is it that 
ye are turning again] 4 to the weak and beggarly elements [rudiments], whereunto 

10 ye desire again [again anew] to be in bondage? Ye observe [carefully] days, and 

11 months, and times [seasons], 5 and years. I am afraid of [respecting] you, lest I 
have bestowed upon you labor in vain. 

2. In language agitated by sorrow, he complains of the equally ungrounded estrangement, they 
had suffered to grow up between him and them through the selfish intrigues of the false 
teachers. 


(Vers. 12-18.) 

12 Brethren, I beseech you, be [become] 5 as I am; for I am [also have become ] as 

13 ye are: [.] ye have not injured me at all [ye injured me in nothing]: [yea] Ye 
know how through [that on account of] 6 infirmity of the flesh I preached the gos- 

14 pel unto you at the first [the first time]. And my [your] 7 temptation which was 
in my flesh ye despised not, nor rejected; [,] but received me as an angel of God, 

15 even as Christ Jesus. Where is then [or What then was] 8 the blessedness ye spake 
of? for I bear you record, that, if it had been possible, ye would have plucked out 

16 your own [omit own] 9 eyes, and have given them to me. Am I therefore [So then, 

am I] become your enemy, because I tell you the truth [or by speaking to you the 

17 truth] ? They zealously affect you, but not well [They pay you court in no good 
way] ; 10 yea, they would exclude [desire to exclude] you, 11 that ye might affect 

18 them [may pay them court]. But it is good to be zealously affected always in a 

good thing [to be courted in a good way at all times], and not only when I am 

present with you. 

1 Ver. 8.— [The Idea of servitude rather than service is more accordant with the connection of thought.—R.J 

8 Ver. 8. — Lac h man n, Tischendorf read rot? v <r < i p. ij ovat Stott, instead of rots /**) <f> vtrtt ovat Stott. Rec. [The 
former reading is that of K- A, B, C, and modern editors generally. — R.] 

* Ver. 9— {The tense hero is the same as in the preceding clause, and the translation must conform.—R.] 

4 Ver. 9. — TTlie construction is like ii. 14.—The rendering above given retains the force of the present: ye are in pro* 

eess of turning.— R.] 

6 Ver. 12.— [rivetr#*— “ become.” In the next clause the same verb is to be supplied. The better division of verses 

would join the last clause with ver. 13, as the better pointing transposes the period and colon.—R.J 

• Ver. 13. — [This rendering of 3 1 * acSivt iav may now be considered as established.—R.] 
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7 Ver. 14. — The reading to v w c i p. v ft u k i v r r) <r a p k t p ov l« followed. So X [7 A. B. D. *F., I.achmann, Tischen* 
dorf, Meyer, Bagge, EUicott, Alford. Wordaworth, Lightfoot. — R.J Rec. reads r'ov ntip. pov rov iv rrj rapid pov ; Its 
sense Is: You have not despised my bodily temptation—me on account of my slckuess, by which I was tempted of God. 
But M-*S. authority is strongest for vpibv. Evidently this was not understood, and the Recepta is a conjectural 
ein nidation, based on a false Interpretation. Ileipacrp.ot' was understood as calamitas, as an Infirmity in the body of Paul 
himself, because In ver. 13 tills is spoken of; and so vpO>v had either to be entirely erased, or replaced by pov ; and row 
added to connect in rapid pov with irttparpbn. On the sense of the approved reading, see Exeo. Notes. [Schmoller follows 
b iellmann’s puuctuation, which puts a full stop after crapi « pov, but this Is objectionable, and not adopted by later editors. 
It la better to put a comma only after “ rejected.” — R.J 

8 Ver. 16. — There are three readings: I) The Recopta, rtt ovn 7)v 6 paxapirp'ot vpuin. 2) The same, only without Jfv. 
3) noO oil/ 6 pa nap. vpitv, without which gives no sense with iroO. The last reading is well supported, and found in X-, 
but seems to be a very old gloss; for a change of iroo Into the more difficult W? cannot readily be explained. Of the 
two others, 2) seems preferable, though we cannot definitely decide, fIlou is adopted by Tischondorf. Alford, Wordsworth. 
Lightfoot ; ris, without ijn by Etlicott. If we adopt 1) or 2), the E. V. must be altered : What then was ”— t. t. of what 
kiud was, etc. — R.J 

® Ver. 15. —[“ Own ” is not warranted by the simple rov t o<l>9a\povf v p <b v. — R.J 

Ver. 17. — [On the alterations, vers. 17,18, see Exca. Notes. Ellicott's translation has been adopted only In part. 

—R.l 

*1 Ver. 17. — 'H/aav [instead of it pa*. — R.] Is an unnecessary conjecture [of Beza’s]. 

l* Ver. 18—The reading AoCorde is an unnecessary conjecture in all probability, though found in X B. [Rejected by 
all editors of Importance. Meyer, EUicott, Wordsworth, read to £r)\ovr0ai; Lachmanu, Alford, Lightfoot omit the article. 
It probably disappeared with the incorrect reading of the verb iu some MSS. — R.J 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

Ver. 8 Howbeit then, when ye knew 
not God. —This sounds as if it continued the 
doctrinal development, but it takes a praclical 
turn in the very next verse. “Now no longer a 
servant,” Paul had said,—but, he now contin¬ 
ues, reverting to the former time, then were ye 
servants—when ye did not know God. Yet this 
is doubtless not merely a note of time, but a 
statement of the ground of the then existing 
bondage=is certainly as ye are now no longer 
servants, just so certainly was there a valid 
ground for your being formerly servants, when 
ye knew not God, namely, servants of idols. But 
comprehensible on this account as your earlier 
bondage was, equally incomprehensible is your 
present surrendering of yourselves into bondage 
again. For the “ not knowing God” has ceased, 
hence with the cause, the effect also; they are, 
as already said, no longer dovkoi, and therefore 
a dovkeveiv in their case has no longer any justi¬ 
fication whatever ; their new bondage to the law 
is now as much without warrant as was their 
former bondage to idols.— Ye were in bond¬ 
age to them which by nature are not 
gods. —This indicates more precisely the kind of 
bondage, in which the readers, as being Gentiles, 
formerly found themselves. From the fact that 
he so distinctly states of what kind their bond¬ 
age was, it appears to be beyond doubt that he 
could not place them, as respected their pre- 
Christian state, in one category with the Jew¬ 
ish Christians as respected the pre-Christian 
state of these (ver. 3), nor comprehend them to¬ 
gether under “those in bondage under the rudi¬ 
ments of the world.” Their bondage was, it is 
true, also bondage, but nevertheless an essen¬ 
tially different, more wretched one: they were 
not “kept in bondage” sc. by God Himself for 
a while, from pedagogic reasons, under a law, 
but it was a bondage resulting from their not 
knowing God, and being servants, moreover, 
t ol $ <pvo ei firj ova t d e 01 f=to those gods, 
which yet are in their real nature not gods, but 
are only so called; they are in fact according 
to Paul’s teaching elsewhere, demons. [Undoubt¬ 
edly there is a “ bondage” here referred to 
somewhat different from that of ver. 3, but the 
distinction seems to be, that in addition to the 
pedagogic bondage, in which all were held, 


these Galatians, or heathen, were in even a worse 
condition. The sense of the two readings must bo 
noticed ; that of Rec., rolg py (pboei oven 6eoig joins 
the negative py with <pvoet ; not gods in reality, 
only thought to be so ; but the better sustained 
order, roig (ftvaei py ova Oeolg joins the negative 
with ova, asserting that they were not gods at 
all, did not exist; whether 1 Cor. x. 20 justifies 
us in supposing that the implied antithesis is 
demons , is very doubtful. Meyer aud Ellicott 
remark that this is a subjective negation.—11.] 
Ver. 9. Rather have been known of 
God. — A corrective climax, in order to give the 
following “how” still more emphasis. “This 
knowing on the part of God is of course not used 
of a theoretical knowing—for in that sense every 
one is an object of Divine knowledge—but of an 
affectionate, loving, interested knowledge; comp. 

1 Cor. viii. 3; xiii. 12, and in the Hebrew VT 
as frequently used. The aorist points to an act 
of Gol in the past, which was the act of adop¬ 
tion.” Wieseler.— How is it that ye are 
turning again ? — TIdkiv does not belong to 
“the rudiments” but to “turn” therefore not as 
if they had already before served the oroixeia, 
but rrd'kiv only affirms that a second, new turn- 
ing [ Umwandlung~\ was taking place with them 
first from idols to God, now from God to “ the 
rudiments of the world”=how turn you again— 
gamely, to the orot^eZa? — In tTeiarpe^ETe, 
moreover, there is not of necessity implied the 
idea of turning back, but simply that of lurniug 
away ; although in the expression : “Conversion 
from idols to God” the thought of an original 
apostasy from God lies at the foundation, yet it lay 
being rather in the background; and as eTriorpe- 
<pere has in itself an entirely general signification, 
it could very well be applied, e/en in a case 
where there was no reference to a turning back; 
indeed there was scarcely another word to ex¬ 
press this turning away, this striking into a par¬ 
ticular course. [Schmoller, having adopted 
Wieseler’s view of ver. 3, is of course, consis¬ 
tent in following out that interpretation here, 
but it is very evident that this interpretation is 
difficult to defend. Here, and especially in the 
final clause of the verse, there must be a depart¬ 
ure from the more obvious meanining of the 
words, to admit the idea that they had not re¬ 
lapsed as well as lapsed by their apostasy. Tldkiv 
does not necessarily imply a turning back to the 
same things but to similar things, not retro but 
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iterum , i. e., not again to heathenism indeed, but to 
Judaism, both of which are included in “the rudi¬ 
ments of the world.” So Meyer, Alford, Elli- 
cott, Ligiitfoot and others. The present tense 
( emoTpe<l>eTe) is used, for the change was still going 
on. Comp. 1. 6 (Liqhtfoot). —R.]—The rudi¬ 
ments are called weak, because they have not 
the power to atone for sinful man, and by commun¬ 
ication of the Spirit to transform him inwardly, 
agreeably to what Paul says of the law, e.g. Gal. 
iii. 21; Rom. viii. 3; comp, also Ileb. vii. 18. 
They are called beggarly on account of their re¬ 
latively imperfect matter in comparison with the 
perfection and the riches of the gospel. Wiese- 
ler.— Whereunto ye desire again anew 
to be in bondage. —“Again” belongs to 
“serve,” not as if they had already once served 
“the rudiments” but they have already served, 
they have been 6ov?»oi; and now they wish to be 
so again, although servants of another lord, and 
thus they wish to begin the dov?,eveiv again 
avcjSev, from the beginning, after it has scarcely 
as yet come to an end. [Ellicott’.s statement 
is preferable: “They had been slaves to the ru¬ 
diments in the form of heathenism; now they 
were desiring to enslave themselves again to the 
rudiments, and to commence them anew in the 
form of Judaism.”—R.] 

Ver. 10. Ye carefully observe. —Proof of 
the declaration first made: “Ye desire to be in 
bondage.” [The punctuation is a matter of dis¬ 
pute. An interrogation mark is placed at the 
close of the verse by Tischendorf, Liohtfoot, 
and others, but Ellicott, Wieseler, and more 
lately Meyer and Alford (both of whom form¬ 
erly made the verse interrogative) adopt a simple 
period. This suits the transition to ver. 11 
much better.—R.] “ Tin par q p eio 0 e : toobserve 
carefully, not to celebrate, or else the objects 
would have been adbbara, vcopTjviag, eoprag. The 
Apostle means to say, that they were not only 
given to the celebration, but, precisely like the 
Jews, were already scrupulous also as to the 
correct reckoning of time fo^ their holy days. 
Days, with reference to the Sabbath; months, 
probably with reference to the new moons, not, 
because certain months, the seventh especially, 
were regarded as peculiarly holy months; sea¬ 
sons, within the year, with reference to the 
feasts; years with reference to the Sabbatical 
year, not the year of jubilee, which was no 
longer celebrated.” Wieseler. —This passage 
shows how far and how far not, the Galatians 
had as yet been led astray. [Comp. Col. ii. 16. 
Alford is scarcely warranted in saying that this 
verse is at variance with any and every theory 
of the Christian Sabbath, since the reference is 
evidently to Jewish observances, Jewish days, etc. 
Wieseler supposes that they were then celebra¬ 
ting a Sabbatical year, because the present tense 
is used, but this is pressing it too far.—R.] 

Ver. 11. I am afraid respecting you. — 
Not superfluously has Paul added the vpac, but 
in the consciousness that it is not his own inter¬ 
est (as for instance his having labored fruitless¬ 
ly, in itself regarded), but the readers’ that his 
anxiety respects. Mf.yer. —Luther aptly says: 
Lacrimas Pauli hiec verba spirant [These words 
breathe the tears of Paul]. 

Ver. 12. Become aa I.— The Apostle’s re¬ 


prehension of their conduct naturally prepare* 
the way for the admonition to a change of this. 
Yet he does little more than briefly indicate the 
exhortation, without continuing it, but goes on 
rather to make mention, with painful emotion, 
of his personal relation to the readers, as it had 
been and as it had now become.—The sense ol 
the briefly expressed admonition is not quite 
evident: but probably=become like me in free¬ 
dom from Judaistic observance; the motive to 
this is then added: For I also have become 
as ye are, like you Gentiles, through my IOviku f 
comp.ii. 14, and moreover the Apostle means, 
doubtless: when I brought you the gospel.— 
[Sehmoller joins Brethren, I beseech you, 
with what follows, but the punctuation of the E. 
V. is better. The meaning of the first clause 
seems plain. In regard to the second, “ two in¬ 
terpretations deserve to be considered : 1. ‘ For I 
was once in bondage as ye now are.’ 1 once was 
a Jew, as ye now Judaize. 2. ‘For I abandon¬ 
ed my legal ground of righteousness, I became a 
Gentile like you.’ The latter sense is simpler 
grammatically, as it understands the same verb 
which occurs in the former clause, ‘because,’ 
not ‘ was.’ It is also more in character with the 
intense personal feeling which pervades the pas¬ 
sage. ‘ I gave up all those time-honored cus¬ 
toms, all those dear associations of race, to be¬ 
come like you. I have lived as a Gentile that I 
might preach to you Gentiles. Will you then 
abandon me, when I have abandoned all for 
you ?’ This sense is well adapted both to the 
tender appeal ‘Brethren, I beseech you,’ and to 
the eager explanation which follows : ‘ Ye did me 
no wrong’” (Liohtfoot).— Ye injured me in 
nothing.—The emphasis does not rest on me, a 
mere, enclitic in the Greek, as if implying that 
they had injured God and Christ. As the verb is 
aorist like those which follow, it seems best to re¬ 
fer this to that time of his first preaching. In that 
case the meaning “I have no personal grounds of 
complaint” (adopted by many from Chrysostom 
to Ligiitfoot) is untenable. He begins with this 
clause to adduce their former treatment of him, 
as a reason for “becoming as he is.” The next 
clause is not strictly adversative.—R.] 

Ver. 13. Yea ye know that on account 
of infirmity of the flesh.—“ The only cor¬ 
rect, because the only grammatical explanation, 
is: On account of weakness of the flesh, so it 
appears from this, that Paul was necessitated, on 
his first journey through Galatia, to linger there, 
although properly it had not lain in his plan, 
and that he had during this compulsory sojourn 
preached the gospel to the Galatians. How 
and from what cause he was suffering, whether 
from natural sickness, or from injuries under¬ 
gone for the gospel’s sake, we do not know. 
Paul does not, by the mention of a previously 
unintended activity among the Galatians, work 
against his purpose, but rather right in the line of 
his purpose, since the love which received him 
so heartily and joyfully, must have been so 
much the greater, the less it was founded on 
the duty of a thankfulness owing for a benefit 
previously intended for the receivers, and 
for efforts made strictly on their account ” 
(Meyer); —or rather, perhaps; “the less he, 
considering the impediment of his bodily condi- 
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tion. could expect such a reception” (Wif.seler). 
Tn.it is, wo suppose, because, through his infir- 
miiy he was in many ways impeded in his pub- 
lio labors, because his preaching of the gospel 
was a variously marred, imperfect one. He 
means to say then, that he preached in a state of 
bodily weakness. But the words themselves are 
not to be so translated. [Wordsworth: “On 
account of the infirmity in his flesh nnd the conse¬ 
quent temptation to his hearers , he was naturally 
led — perhaps he was guided by the Holy Spirit 
— to shun in the first instance the more civilized 
population, of Asia and Europe, as to go rather 
to the despised Galilces of the world, and then 
when his reputation was established, to proceed 
through Macedonia to Athens, and thence to 
Corinth and to Ephesus, and so finally to Rome.” 
But this learned author can scarcely be warran¬ 
ted in making this the implication in 7 rpdrepov, as 
he does, in order to deny a second visit to Gala¬ 
tia. — It.] n pdrepov, apparently not=form- 
erly, referring generally to time past viewed 
from the present; for the addition would then 
be entirely superfluous ; but special=thc first of 
two definite occasions. The second time of 
“preaching” is, however, not the present writing 
of the Epistle, for evayyeAi^u is invariably used 
of oral preaching ; but there is a twofold pre¬ 
sence of the Apostle among the Galatians pre¬ 
supposed, to the first of which the irpOrepov refers. 
In fact, the book of Acts also mentions two visits 
of Paul in Galatia, Acts xvi. 6 ; xviii. 23. “ Paul 
therefore adds rd 7r pdrepov, in order to designate 
with full distinctness the first visit, during 
which he founded the churches. At his second 
visit, also, the joyful experiences which he had 
had to 7r pdrepov were not repeated ; the churches 
were already infected with Judaism” (Meyer). 

Ver. 14. With the reading neipaopov vpQv 
it appears best to set a period after ev 
ry aapni pov, and to connect the words with 
oldare ver. l3=you know how you, through my 
bodily infirmity, and the hampering of my evan¬ 
gelical activity in consequence of it, were put 
on proof=experienced the temptation to think 
unfavorably of me. Unquestionably the con¬ 
nection is somewhat difficult. But plainly the 
connection with what follows is wholly inadmis¬ 
sible, although Meyer accepts it=you have not 
despised your trial in my flesh. But what is 
meant by despising the trial, &c.? Who could 
understand it at all? Meyer himself has to 
alter the expression somewhat, so as to mean : 
contemptuously repel. And besides what would 
be signified by the climatic expression with 
two words: e^ovdevffaare and egeirrioare 9 . This, 
however, manifestly constitutes the antithesis 
to the strong affirmative expression d/U’ <Lg 
ayyeXov k. t. A. The one as well as the other 
therefore refers to himself. lie praises this in 
them, that they did not reject and even spit out 
him, as there was room to apprehend, but — the 
exact opposite — received him as an angel, nay, 
as Christ. [The reading v/iovmust be adopted, 
but this by no means compels us to follow the 
punctuation and connection just indicated. Mey¬ 
er, Alford, Ellicott, Wordsworth, Light- 
foot and most editors reject Laclnqann’s punc¬ 
tuation, which makes the latter part of the verse 
intolerably harsh and abrupt, and does little to 


remove the difficulty of the former part. As 
Wordsworth intimates “ the teacher’s infirmity 
is the people’s trial.” Paul’s infirmity, what¬ 
ever it was, put them on trial, was the thing 
which tried them (7 reipaaubv vpuv), and yet they 
did not despise and loathe him on account of this 
infirmity, but received him, etc. — It.] 

Ver. 15. What was then [or where then 
is] the blessedness ye spake of? [The 
E. V. gives a sufficiently correct paraphrase, if 
jTov be read. — It.] Wkiseler :=How highly 
blessed you pronounced yourselves, sc. that you 
were able to hear me?--T»f=how great. Ovv 
comes in somewhat abruptly, but is explained 
by the emotional character of the style. Paul 
transfers himself vividly into the time w’hen 
t hey received him with such veneration, and ex¬ 
claims: How was it then, what a boasting of 
blessedness then arose ?— With that agrees, as a 
proof, what follows: For I bear you record. 
— Meyer: Of what character then was you 
boastiugof blessedness ?=how inconstant ? Moro 
farfetched is the explanation : On what was your 
boasting of blessedness founded ? Others sup¬ 
ply earl: What then is your boasting of blessed¬ 
ness ?=it is nothing any longer ; it is at an end, 
therefore somewhat in the sense of rrov. But 
the following yap does not agree with this. 

That, if it had been possible, etc. — A pro¬ 
verbial mode of speech, derived from the high 
value and indispensableness of the eyes. Puerile 
is the explanation: Paul had an opthalmia, and 
says here, that the Galatians, if it had been pos¬ 
sible would have given him their sound eyes. 
[The E. V. “your own eyes,” giving an empha¬ 
sis, unwarranted by the Greek, favors this theory 
of “ opthalmia.” It is well defended by Dr. 
Brown, Horse Subscecivse , yet scarcely sustained 
by this passage. — R.] 

Ver. 16. So then, am I become your en¬ 
emy. — A sharp antithesis. The simplest sense: 
Since you were so minded towards me, can I be 
afterwards regarded as your enemy only be¬ 
cause I tell you the truth (instead of speak¬ 
ing according to your fancy). The sentence is 
introduced somewhat abruptly, or the inference 
implied in bare is not so very obvious. It may 
be explained, however, from the emotional char¬ 
acter of the language. The emphasis lies on 
“tell the truth;” but in the first instauce “ ene¬ 
my” as constituting a contrast, must be 

made prominent; it therefore stands first, and 
by placing aAtfiebuv vpiv at the end, this also is 
emphasized. The Apostle had already told the 
Galatians the truth, rebuking their errors and 
short-comings, before the writing of his Epistle 
(for this they had not seen as yet), at a second visit 
in person among them. [The present form of 
the E. V. seems against this, but the participle 
means “by telling the truth,” which of course 
admits of a part reference. Wordsworth ren¬ 
ders “being true,” to avoid the admission of a 
second visit. — R.] 

Ver. 17. They pay you court in no hon¬ 
est way. — [So Ellicott. Lioutfoot: “As 
C jjAovv would seem to have one and the same 
sense throughout this passage, its more ordinary 
meanings with the accusative, as * to admire, 
emulate,’ must be discarded. It signifies rather 
‘to busy one’s self about, take interest in,’ a sense 
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which lies close to the original meaning of 
if correctly derived from So Schmollcr 

Uebeifem. —R.] “They also, it is true [$c. the 
false teachers; for we usually abstain from 
naming those whose very names produce in us 
dislike and aversion (Calvin)] will fain have an 
affectionate zeal towards you, and contend for 
the possession of you: but in view of the truth, 
that, while they will bring you out of affection¬ 
ate zeal, is worse than what you already have, 
we must say; they are zealous for you to no 
good.” Ewald.— They desire to exclude 
you, —first from me, and thus from the pure 
gospel to them and their teaching.—"I va, (that) 
with the indicative present is certainly harsh; 
but Meyer’s interpretation is altogether too 
forced. He feels himself obliged on account of 
this harshness to take iva=ubi, in quo statu; 
whereby, by which exclusion, when it has taken 
place, you, with your zeal are directed to them 
as objects of your interest. [The final sense of 
iva ., i. e., they do it for this purpose, is prefera¬ 
ble; the indicative being regarded by Alford 
and Ellicott as a solecism, though Lightfoot 
remarks that this usage, while quite unclassical, 
is often found in later writers. Meyer insists 
very strongly however upon the local sense.—R.] 
Ver. 18. But it is good to be courted in 
a good way at all times. —The “courting” 
of which they are the objects, he has been 
obliged to censure, and accordingly he adds 
(turning to the readers themselves): It is indeed 
good (KaAov) to be an object of the affectionate 
zeal of others, good to be zealously loved—but 
only in a good thing. It is only good to be zeal¬ 
ously loved in a good laudable cause, and for the 
sake of it, but not as now, on account of an evil 
cause, namely, apostacy from the truth. This 
thought Paul completes by the addition: At all 
times it is good to be loved for the sake of a good 
cause. But (he says) more accurately consider¬ 
ed, it is only good, when one is zealously loved 
at all times, for the sake of a good cause, and not 
merely for a while, or at certain times, *. e., 
when one is always worthy of zealous love (for 
the sake of a good cause). This thought how¬ 
ever, Paul does not leave thus general, but sud¬ 
denly—disturbing the concinuity of the dis¬ 
course, though quite in congruity with the emo¬ 
tion expressed in the language of this section— 
gives it a definite application— not only when 
I am present with you. —Then you showed 
yourselves worthy of love, but, alas, not now, 
when I am not with you.— Meyer and Wieseler 
understand the beginning of the sentence thus: 
good it is, that zeal is shown, etc.; and not so 
that the Galatians are understood as the objects 
of the zeal, but so that the zeal evaa/ Idiis opposed 
to the zeal of the false teachers, which was ev 
nany. But justice is not thus done to the passive 
infinitive. [This verse has caused much discus¬ 
sion. The following results seem clear: 1. That 
the verb Itjao'vv is to retain the same meaning 
throughout. 2. That the last infinitive is pass¬ 
ive, and tne Galatians the object. But 3. the 
force of ev Ka/„u is doubtful. It may be (a) merely 
adverbial (Ellicott). “It is a good thing to 
be the object of courting in an honest way (as you 
are by me, though not by them) at all times, and 
not merely when I happen to be with you.” (6) 


It may indicate the sphere, in contrast with that 
of the false teachers (Alford). It is a good 
thing (for you) to be the objects of this zeal, in 
a good cause, at all times and by every body, not 
only when I am present with you. I do not 
grudge the court that is paid you. Only let them 
do it in an honorable cause, (c) Or the phrase 
may be pressed, as is done by Schmoller, to im¬ 
ply a contrast between their present and their 
former state. Lightfoot prefers a view similar 
to this, but, as he admits, it supplies too much. 
As (6) is entirely consistent with the require¬ 
ments of 1, and 2, it seems preferable.—R.j 

[Many commentators (including Bengel, 
Wordsworth, Lightfoot) put a comma at the 
close of Yer. 18, thus joining the next verse most 
closely with this section. There is a sufficient 
change of tone and thought to justify a full stop, 
but it seems doubtful whether a new section or 
paragraph should begin with ver. 19. Most 
commentators, even those who separate vers. 18 
and 19, begin the new paragraph with ver. 21; 
with more propriety apparently. Schmoller, 
however, joins ver. 19 with ver. 21, and divides 
the sections accordingly. While the matter is 
not of sufficient moment to warrant an alteration 
bf his arrangement, the usual division presents 
the Apostle’s thought more satisfactorily. See 
Exeg. Notes on. vers. 19, 20 in the next sec¬ 
tion.—R.] 

DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. The characteristic of heathenism is, lack of 
the knowledge of God. A heathen was before 
his conversion an atheist (Eph. ii. 12). True 
they had a certain religiosity, but “ Knowledge 
of God ” is for Paul at least, a very definite posi¬ 
tive idea, essentially distinct from that religiosity. 
What the heathen worship are by nature not 
gods.—A hint not to overvalue in an unscrip- 
tural manner the religious feeling of the heathen 
world, which manifested itself in idolatrous 
worship; also not to see in it too readily any¬ 
thing positive, a prophecy of the true knowledge 
of God, something only different from it in de¬ 
gree. Rather, it is something negative, a having 
lost the truth, or at most an echo of that truth 
which in its main substance is lost. For, accord¬ 
ing to Rom. i., the heathen also had indeed 
originally a knowledge of God, but this before 
they became heathen by their being servants to 
them which are by nature not gods ; with the 
coming in of this servitude they lost the knowl¬ 
edge of God. Very different then was the stand¬ 
ing of the Israelite from that of the heathen, 
t. e., although he was “in bondage under the 
rudiments of the world,” yes, “ shut up under 
sin,” he was yet one “ knowing God,” not 
“without God ” (dfcof) in the world. 

2. Confidence between teachers and hearers .— 
“ There must be more depending on hearty 
confidence between teachers and hearers, than 
is commonly thought, because the Apostle so 
solicitously strives for it, and assures them he 
has not lost his affection for them, but is still 
mindful of their first love.” Rieger. — The 
preacher, it is true, is in the first place only the 
bearer and bringer of the divine word, and it is 
primarily this itself, which opens and wins 
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hearts. The man, compared with the word 
which he brings, falls entirely into the back¬ 
ground, as appears from the very declarations 
of Paul in this section. Had not the word which 
he brought, in itself won hearts, had not these 
conceived confidence in the word as such, for 
the sake of its contents, Paul himself would 
have found no access among them; for in his 
personal appearance, in view of the weakness 
of the flesh, with which he came, there was at 
least nothing captivating to the hearts of men. 
— But on the other hand, simultaneously with 
the receiving of the word, there is also formed a 
personal relation to the bringer of it; he is not 
a mere instrument, but a personality, and in his 
bringing of the word comes into consideration 
as such. A bond of confidence and love is knit 
between the hearer and the teacher; to him who 
brings what searches the heart in its inmost re¬ 
cesses, who proclaims to us the word of salva¬ 
tion and eternal life, our heart must also neces¬ 
sarily turn in love, if it has suffered the word to 
gaiu any hold of it whatever. And on the other 
hand the personal bond which is formed, will 
then in its turn have an essential influence in 
promoting the reception of the word and stead¬ 
fastness in faith. The preacher may also, as 
Paul shows, expressly appeal to this personal 
relation, may and should value highly the love 
which he experiences, may—not indeed affect 
an injured tone when it is withdrawn from him, 
but may well, when the Church has in any way 
gone astray, use the personal relation that has 
been formed, as a motive in his admonitions. 

[3. Observance of days , etc. The scrupulous 
observance of “days and months and seasons and 
years,” is to the Apostle a token that his labor in 
the gospel has not resulted in appropriate effects. 
These things belong to “ the weak and beggarly 
elements,” to which the Galatians were returning. 
That there is no allusion to the observance of the 
Lord’s Day is evident, for this cannot be classed 
among these “ rudiments,” to which they desire 
to be again anew in bondage. It could not be 
classed among “heathen rudiments,” for they 
knew nothing of it; nor with “the bondage of the 
law,” for God’s Sabbatic law ante-dated the Mo¬ 
saic law (comp, the fourth commandment, “lte- 
member”). And whatever of legal bondage had 
been linked with the observance of the Jewish 
Sabbath was eliminated together with the change 
to the first day of the week. This at once removes 
the Lord’s Day from the category of “days” (ver. 
10), and also of “weak and beggarly elements” 
ver. 9). The mode of observance is learned 
rom the Lord’s words: “The Sabbath was 
made for man, and not man for the Sabbath,” 
which at the same time imply, when rightly 
understood, the perpetual necessity for a Sab¬ 
bath.—R.] 

IIOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

Ver. 8. Cramer:— “To reflect often on our 
former miserable condition of heathenism, serves 
to move us to thanksgiving for the benefit re¬ 
ceived.” Luther There i3 a twofold knowl¬ 
edge of God, a common and a special. The 
common all men have by nature, in that they 
know that there is a God, who has made heaven 


and earth, &o. But how our Lord God is minded 
towards us, what He will give us and do for us, 
that we may be redeemed from sin and be saved, 
of that men know nothing. They know not what 
pleases or displeases God, and so adore, instead 
of the actual God, something that their own heart 
has dreamed out and feigningly devised, but 
which, in very truth, is naught.— [Brown : — In 
false religion in all its forms, nothing is more 
remarkable than its enslaving, degrading in¬ 
fluence on the minds of its votaries. — R.j 

Ver. 9. Luther: — We are known of God, 
rather than we know Him. For what we do 
towards such knowledge is nothing else than to 
hold still, and let God occupy Himself with us, 
namely, by giving us His word, which we lay 
hold of through the faith which He also works 
in us, and thus to become God’s children. — We 
shall not fare better than the dear Apostles them¬ 
selves fared, who in their lifetime had to see the 
congregations that had been built up through 
their office with much pains and labor, so sadly 
torn down, that for very pity their heart was 
ready to break. — It may easily and quickly hap¬ 
pen, that one apostatize from the truth. For 
even Christians, who are in earnest as to sound 
doctrine, consider not sufficiently, how precious 
and most needful a treasure is the right and 
true knowledge of Christ. Besides there are 
exceeding few among those that hear the preach¬ 
ing of faith, that are tried by the holy cross and 
spiritual conflict, and that sometimes have with 
sin, death and devil a skirmish, but the greater 
part live on in all security, without all combat 
and strife. So long as they have sound teachers 
with them, they speak according to them ; but 
when these their true teachers are away, and the 
wolves in sheeps’ clothing come creeping in, at 
once that takes place with them, which happened 
to the Galatians, namely, that they are soon and 
easily seduced and perverted. — When the found¬ 
ation is destroyed, it is then all one, whether 
men turn themselves to the law, or to idols. 
Whoever falls from grace upon the law, has as 
hard a fall as he that falls from grace into 
heathenism, for out of Christ there is nothing 
else than idolatry and a vain image of God.—■ 
“ To the weak and beggarly rudiments.” When 
the law accomplishes its right and fitting work or 
office, it accuses and condemns men; then it is 
not a weak and beggarly element, but strong 
and rich, yea, it is an immeasurable, invincible 
power and wealth, against which the conscience 
is indeed weak and poor. — It is most admirable 
that St. Paul speaks so contemptuously of the 
law. For he does it to this end, that they who 
will through the law be made righteous, may 
from day to day become still weaker and more 
beggarly. For they are of themselves weak and 
beggarly, *. e., by nature children of wrath and 
guilty of perdition, and lay hold then on that 
which also is nothing else than merely infirmity 
and beggary, whereby they will fain become 
strong and rich. 

Ver. 10. “Ye carefully observe days.” Here 
might some one say: If the good Galatians did so 
great a sin, in that they observed days, months, 
seasons, &c., how comes it then, that ye do not 
also sin, who yet do the like? Answer: in that 
we keep Sunday, Christmas, Easter, and the like 
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days of solemnity or festivals, we do it with all free¬ 
dom, we burden with such ceremonies no one’s 
conscience, nor teach, that men must needs keep 
them, in order to be thereby justified and saved, 
or to make satisfaction for sin. But on this ac¬ 
count we keep them, that matters may go on in 
the church in good discipline and order, and that 
outward unity may not be sundered (for inwardly 
we have another unity). But the principal cause 
is this, that the ministry may remain in its full 
exercise, and that the people may have their cer¬ 
tain appointed time, when they may come to¬ 
gether, hear God’s word, and therefrom know 
God. Item, that they may take the sacrament, 
pray in common for all necessities of all Christen¬ 
dom, and may thank our dear Lord God for all His 
benefits. Berlenb. Bible: —In such things that 
is even against Christianity which is urged upon 
men over and above Christianity. He that can com¬ 
prehend what mischief the evangelical spirit suf- 
ersfrom such patchwork, has made great progress. 

Ver. II. Heubner: —The teacher labors upon 
an uncertainty, knows not what he accomplishes, 
he sows upon hope. 

Vers. 12-20. Rieger: —As much depends on 
such earnest remonstrances for opening the hear¬ 
ers’ hearts, as on the most convincing arguments. 

Ver. 12. Spenkr: —A true pastor is sensitive 
in no particular, save in what is contrary to the 
honor of God, and the salvation of His flock.— 
Luther: —That he gives the Galatians so good 
words, is as much as to mix and temper the bit¬ 
ter wormwood drink so with honey and sugar 
that it may become sweet and pleasant. Even so 
do parents, when they have well flogged their 
children, give them good words, give them gin¬ 
gerbread, apples, pears, nuts and the like, that 
the children may take note and understand that 
their parents have at heart their good. 

Vers. 13, 14. It may well be that human rea¬ 
son stumbles and starts back, when it beholds 
the slight, contemptible and weak nature of the 
dear Christians, wherein there is so much of suf¬ 
fering, yea, the world has ever counted all God’s 
servants for great fools, who will fain comfort, 
help and counsel others, item, inasmuch as they 
boast of so great heavenly possessions and trea¬ 
sures, of righteousness, power, strength, victory 
over sin, death and all evil, of everlasting joy, 
&c., and are yet the poorest beggars and more¬ 
over weak, troubled and despised.— Starke:— 
True servants of the gospel are angels of God, as 
having the name of messengers and heralds of 
the divine will, even as also the invisible and 
heavenly spirits bear the name of angels from a 
like office. — Lange: —If teachers wish to be 
looked on as angels of God, and in a certain sense 
as Christ Himself, they must also approve them¬ 
selves as good angels, and not as Satan’s angels 
and servants, and discharge their office with such 
purity, as they have Paul for an example.— [Bur- 
kitt: —It is an high commendation to a people, 
when neither poverty nor deformity, nor any de¬ 
ficiency, which may render a minister of the gos¬ 
pel base and contemptible in the estimation of 
the world, can possibly diminish any thing of 
that respect which they know to be due and pay¬ 
able unto him.—R.] 

Ver. 15. Heubner: —Let the apostate reflect, 
When he was happiest, how blessed he was before 


he fell. — Berlenb. Bib.: —As indeed we are 
owing more than the eyes of the body, to those 
that have opened to us the eyes of the soul.— 
IIedingf.r: —A beautiful proof of faith, to love 
those from the heart, that plant faith within usl 
O the horror, that some would gladly tear out 
tongue and eyes from those that teach us the 
word of the kingdom of heaven!— Cramer:—I t 
is everywhere the same, that new preachers are 
welcome, and soon get followers and a great con¬ 
course. While the sign is new, it is hung against 
the wall; but when it is old, it is thrown under 
the bench.— [Brown: —When the gospel i 3 re¬ 
markably successful, the danger is not of con¬ 
verts not being sufficiently attached, but of their 
being inordinately attached, to the minister who 
has been the instrument of conveying to them so 
great a benefit. The being greatly applauded, is 
scarcely any proof that a minister has been suc¬ 
cessful ; the being highly esteemed and cordially 
loved, is a considerably strong presumption that 
he has; the being regarded with indifference and 
dislike, is a clear proof that he has not.—R.] 
Ver. 16. Heubner: —Him who tells us the 
truth, we ought to count for our true and best 
friend.— Luther: —In the world matters goal- 
together strangely and against reason, namely, 
he that speaks truth becomes an unwelcome guest, 
yea, is counted for an enemy ; but this is not so 
among good friends, and still less among Chris¬ 
tians.— Starke: —He that hates any one, because 
he tells him the truth, such an one betrays him¬ 
self very clearly as no child of God. 

Ver. 17. Luther: —This is the way of all false 
spirits, to put on a friendly behavior, and give 
people the best words, so as to get a hold. When 
they first come creeping in, they swear most fer¬ 
vently, that they seek nothing else than alone 
bow they may further God’s honor and men’s 
salvation; they promise to those that receive 
their teaching, that they shall certainly be saved. 
And with such assumed appearance of godliness 
and sheep’s clothing, the ravening wolves do im¬ 
mensely great harm to the Christian church, 
where pastors are not active and vigilant and 
earnest to withstand them. — Rieger: —Great 
pains given to any thing, great certainty assumed 
concerning it, is indeed something very taking 
to men’s minds; but zeal alone gives no certain 
proof of truth. The doctrine is not to be judged 
according to the zeal, but the zeal according to 
the doctrine. The zeal does not make the cause 
good, but the cause must make the zeal good.*— 
[Bunyan: —Zeal without knowledge is like a 
mettled horse without eyes or like a sword in a 
madman’s hands.— Riccaltoun: —In reading the 
history of the church it is hard to say whether 
what has gone, and still goes under the name of 
zeal , has done more good or hurt to religion.— 
Burkitt: — The old practice has ever been 
amongst seducers, first to alienate the people’s 
minds from their own teachers, and next get 
themselves looked upon as alone, and only worthy 
to have room in the people’s hearts.—R.] 

Ver. 18. Starke: —Zeal for good must be en¬ 
during.—This is a human feeling, which exists 
in many, even pious souls. They are zealous in 
good, when faithful teachers are present, but 
when they are absent, or it may be dead, they 
slacken in their zeaL 
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Ill 


D. Confirmation of the freedom of Christians, from the narrative of the Scrip¬ 
ture concerning the two sons of Abraham, Ishmael and Isaac, by means of 
an interpretation referring it to the Jewish and the Christian Church. 

Chapter IV. 19—30. 

(Vers. 21-31. The Epistle for the 4/A Sunday in Lent.) 


19 My little children 1 * * of whom I travail in birth again [with whom I am again in 

20 travail] until Christ be formed in you, I desire [I could wish indeed] to be 
present with you now, and to change my voice [tone] ;* for I stand in doubt of you 

21 [am perplexed about you].’ Tell me ye that desire to be under the law, do ye not 

22 hear 4 5 the law ? For it is written, that Abraham had two sons, the one by a bond¬ 
maid, the other by a free woman [one by the bondmaid, and one by the free wo 

23 man]. But he icho was of the bondwoman was born after the flesh; but he of 

24 the free woman was by promise [through the 6 promise]. Which things are an 
allegory [are allegorical] : 6 for these are the [omit the] 7 two covenants; the one 
from the [omit the] mount Sinai, which gendereth to [bearing children unto] 

25 bondage, which is Agar [Hagar]. 8 * For this Agar is mount Sinai in Arabia [(For 
Sinai is a mountain in Arabia), or For the word Agar means in Arabia mount 
Sinai; or For this Hagar represents mount Sinai in Arabia], and auswereth to 
[she ranks’ with] Jerusalem which now is [the present Jerusalem], and is [for 10 she 

26 is] in boudage with her children. But Jerusalem which is above is free, which is 

27 the mother of us all [and she is our 11 mother]. For it is written, Rejoice, thou 
barren that bearest not; break forth and cry, thou that travailest not: for the 
desolate hath many more children [many are the children of the desolate more] 

28 than she which [who] hath a husband. Now we [But ve], 11 * brethren, as Isaac was, 

29 are the [omit the] children of promise. But [still] as then he that was born after 

30 the flesh persecuted him that ivas born after the Spirit, even so it is now. Never¬ 
theless what saith the Scripture? Cast out the bondwoman and her son; for the 
son of the bondwoman shall not be heir [shall in no wise” be heir] with the sou 14 
of the free woman. 


i Ver. 19.— X. rtKva. rSo B. F. G., Lachmann ; but X- s A. C. K. L. read t c <c v ia, adopted by Tischendorf and most re¬ 
cent Editors. Occurs nowhere else iu Paul's writing's.— R.] 

5 Ver. 2).— <!>«» v»jv, literally “ voire,” but “tone” is a"more intelligible rendering—R.J 

8 Ver. 20.—{•* Am perplexed”; so Ellicott, Alford, Lightfoot. Sclimoller ^with doubtful propriety) throws this verso 
Into a parenthesis.—R. 1 

* Ver. 21.—’Avayivu)y<fT«, an ancient gloss, [followed by the Vulgate, but rejected by all modern Editors.—R.j 

5 Ver. 23.— X. omits r ij v. [Undoubtedly to be retained, and preserved in the English translation.—R.] 

• Ver. 24.—[ , AAA»jyapoiia«*'<*. “ allegorical ” (Alford, Ellicott). Older English versions vary greatly. Against the mean¬ 

ing “allegorised.” see Exeg. Notes. — K.j 

1 Ver. 24. —Elz. reads a i Svo. against decisive authorities. X- 1 inserts, X- s omits ai. 

* Ver. 25.—The Rec. reads : to yip'Ayap Seva opo? firriv «v i-ij ‘Apafiia. Besides this we find these readings : I.tA 

yip 2 i v a opK— 2. royap'Ayap opo?—3. to *A y a p Siva opov — 4. t4 <{ 'Ay«p Sn'a opov s. t. A. It is difficult 

to decide which is the correct reading, since the weight of authority is about equal for some of these readings. The Rec. 

is supported mostly by cursives. 1. is decidedly better sustained ; X- has it, but with an addition found in no other MSS. 
(ov before iv rjj Ap). 2. and 3. are very weakly supported; but 4. is well sustained. The choice then seems to be between 

1. and 4.: to yip Siva and to Si *Ay ap Siva ; and between these It is scarcely possible to make a positive decision. [It may 
be remarked that the readings Rec. and 4, differ only in the substitution of Si for yap ; since this can readily be ac¬ 
counted for (yap first omitted because of the closely following Wyap, then Si Inserted for connection, or to correspond with 
piv, ver. 24), it is perhaps better to regard the choice as lying ltetween Rec. and 1. The former is adopted by Tischendorf. 
Meyer, Ellicott, Alford, Wordsworth ; 1. by Lachmann and Lightfoot among others. In favor of each, see the above-named 
commentators. Lightfoot has two valuable n )tes. p. 189 sq. 1. i« certainly lectio brerior; Rec. lectio dijficilior; *Ayop may 
have been carelessly inserted from ver 24, but it was even more likely to have been carelessly omitted after yap.—The ex- 
egetical difficulty is as great as the critical. Of the three English renderings given above, I. follows reading I., II. and 
III., the Rec. See Exeg. Notes. — R.J 

• Ver. 25.—The readings <rvrroixov<ra and ^ owroixovira are not weakly supported, bnt still must be regarded as exe- 
getical glosses; not without value In the exposition of the passage. — [If a comma be put after “ Arabia,” it is unnecessary 
to supply “ she.”—R.J 
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i° Ver 25.—[Rec. it; followed by Vulgate, E. V., but weakly supported. A. B. C. 9. read yap ; so modern Editors. 
—]R.l 

n Ver. 26.—The better attested reading, p rj r jj p rj p u> v, is to be preferred, on internal grounds also to pr^n ijp wdyrtop 
r)pHv. *‘ UdvTioy has come into the text, partly because of such parallel passages as Rom. iv. 16; Gal. ili. 26, 28; partly be¬ 
cause of the multitude of rtKva in the quotation ver. 27 (Wieseler). [ndvraiv, Rec. N* A. C. 8 K. L., many fathers, Words¬ 
worth. Brackottcd by Lachmann. Omitted in tf. 1 B. D. F. many versions and cursives; rejected by Tischendorf. Meyer, 
Alford, Ellicotl, Llghtfoot.—The E. V. “ which is ” is perhaps more literal, but Ellicott’s rendering, given above, Is more 
forcible, and allowable with ijr ts.—R.J 

l* Ver. 28.—The reading v ptl s -i <rr t is, with Lachmann, Tischendorf and others, to be preferred to the common 
text yiptis-itrpev, since the latter appears to be a correction from ripitv (ver. 26) an l vptU is more lively on account of Its 
application to the readers ” (Wieseler). • K- however has rjptis. [Both are well supported, but iipti s is adopted by most 
Editors on internal grounds.—K.] 

13 Ver. 30.—[Lightloot follows X- B. D. In reading K\r)oovopri a 1 1 (apparently a correction from LXX).—The double 
negative ov-pq is rendered by Ellicott,“ in no wise.”—lt.J 

H Ver. 31).—T o ii viov is omitted in &$., but inserted by the corrector. [Instead of Trjs i\tv0ipas we find also p.cv 
’IcraaK (from the LXX).—R.] 


EXEQETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

Ver. 19. My little children.—[L igiitfoot: 

“ A mode of address common in St. John, but 
not found elsewhere in St. Paul. Here the di¬ 
minutive expresses both the tenderness of the 
Apostle and the feebleness of his converts. It is a 
term at once of affection and rebuke.”—R.] Iti 
is more natural to make a break here (the very 
suddenness of the appeal implies this) and to join , 
“my little children” with “tell me” (ver. 21). 
It cannot at all events be connected with the pre¬ 
ceding context, but the connection with ver. 20 
is only possible on the assumption of an inter¬ 
ruption of the discourse (comp, 6£). [The pres¬ 
ence of dt in ver. 20 is urged as a reason for 
connecting our verse very closely with ver. 18, 
as is done by many commentators. The course 
of the thought would then be : “I have a right 
to ask for constancy in your affections. I have 
a greater claim on you than these new teachers. 
They speak but as strangers to strangers ; I as 
a mother to her children with whom she has 
travailed” (Lightfoot). But there is some¬ 
thing so sudden in the address, that it is better 
to separate the verses (so Meyer, Alford, Elli- 
cott).— It.] On the other hand the contents of 
ver. 20 fit very well into the discourse as a 
parenthetical remark. In the “ am again in 
travail” the wish presses itself upon him, rather 
to be present with them—and this he then ex¬ 
presses—before going on, in ver. 21, to attempt 
to change the minds of his readers, as being his 
children, and to bring them back. It is true 
“ tell me,” after this interruption, does not con¬ 
nect immediately with ver. 19; the “little chil¬ 
dren” receives a particular definition in “ye that 
desire to be under the law,” but this only indi¬ 
cates how far a travailing again is necessary, in 
order to prepare for a continuance of this 
udiveiv through the following exposition, as in¬ 
deed all that precedes had been nothing else 
than such a travail. 

[This view of the connection of the passage is 
open to serious objection. Two vocatives are 
joined together, which are separated both in 
position and in tone. Ver. 20 which contains the 
wish to be present is sundered from ver. 18, 
where the thought of his presence is introduced. 
The idea of travailing is joined to a passage of 
argument by illustration, and separated from the 
more personal part of the discourse. If there be 
a difficulty about. 6£ (ver. 20) as introducing an 
“ opposition,” and hence a parenthesis be deemed 
necessary, this “opposition” may be found 
(Meyer) “in the tacit contrast between the 


subject of his wish to be present with them, and 
his actual absence and separation.” It seems 
best then to connect vers. 19 and 20 togetner— 
detaching them as a burst of tenderness from 
both the preceding and subsequent context, 

' though joined in thought more closely with the 
former.—R.] 

With whom I am again in travail. — i. e. y 
the second time.—The labor of his spirit on the 
hearts of the readers he here compares with the 
travail of a mother (elsewhere with the begetting 
of the father), in which the point of comparison 
is the activity directed to the coming of a child 
into the world ; with the mother—of a natural 
child; here with the Apostle—of a spiritual 
child. This image is continued with the expres¬ 
sion until Christ be formed in you.—It is a ripe, 
completely developed child that is in contempla- 
tion=in which the life has come to perfect man¬ 
ifestation. Such a child, and only such a one, 
renders a mother’s pangs of labor effectual, for 
only such a child lives, and therefore only in 
such a one has she a child. So long as the birth 
is not that of a perfect child, so long must she 
ever look forward to new pangs of labor, before 
she can have this, her wish granted. [Ellicott: 
“ The idea is not so much of the pain, as of the 
long and continuous effort of the travail.”—R.] 
—With justice therefore is the complete forma¬ 
tion of the child represented as the aim of the 
labor, and there is here nothing like an inver- 
I sion of the physiological process, in which the 
i formatio takes place ante partum. This is not 
here the point in question. The natural child is 
completely developed, in that the natural life, as 
it were the spirit of life, comes in it to perfect 
manifestion, gains an actual, corresponding form. 
What this natural spirit of life is in the natural 
child, Christ is in the spiritual child, as the 
principle of spiritual life, and hence the expres¬ 
sion of the Apostle : Christ is pop<f>udf/vai in them 
=the inward principle is to come with them to 
manifestation to gain a form in an established, 
assured, evangelical conviction of faith; only 
when this takes place, has Paul as spiritual 
mother actually a spiritual child. But since this 
is wanting, as is shown by their apostacy, he is 
therefore now bearing them once again, in the 
hope that this perfect formation may come to 
pass. (If it had not, he would have needed to 
travail in birth still again, but here, as is natur¬ 
al, he only speaks of a second travail.) That in 
nature a completely developed child is not hoped 
for from a second bearing of the same child, is 
a self-evident incongruity between the fact and 
the image, but it answers the purpose that the 
activity is the same—in both cases there is a 
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travail of birth.*— Wikseler incorrectly finds in 
ira?.iv <1 >dneiv the doctrinal conception ot' the new 
birth, and takes na/uv therefore as antithetical 
to the natural birth. In the first place the Apos¬ 
tle’s lamentation over the alteration that had 
taken place in the readers, brings almost neces¬ 
sarily to our thoughts the probability of a re¬ 
newed activity among them ; and secondly he 
could well designate the labor bestowed by him 
upon the Galatians as a bearing of spiritual 
children, but not as a regeneration in the doc¬ 
trinal sense, for this appertains to God alone. 
Paul’s travailing in birth with them, it is true, 
had as its end, their becoming regenerate chil¬ 
dren of God, but the one is not therefore to be 
identified with the other. 

Ver. 20. I could wish Indeed to be pres¬ 
ent with you. —[This rendering, though not 
literal, brings out the force of the passage, and 
the “tacit contrast” in de. See above.—R.]— 
And to change my tone. —This, in its imme¬ 
diate connection with a wish to be present with 
them, appears to signify: 1 should be glad to give 
my language such a form as suits with oral inter¬ 
course ; from the written style, with its more 
formal, unpliable character, less suited to make 
an impression on the heart, 1 should be glad to 
p isi over into oral discourse. But ^uvr^v a'k'kd^ai 
does not on this account mean : to interchange 
discourse with any oue=to converse together, 
as Wieseler singularly assumes. Why he should 
like to be with them, and to vary his discourse, 
he then expressly declares: For I am per¬ 
plexed about you. —’Ev, the perplexity has 
its ground chiefly in them, in their state of 
mind.f lie knows not with what arguments he 
can find access to them and dispose them to a 
return. Therefore he thinks now he could more 
easily accomplish something by oral discourse 
with them. Meyer understands <f>ojvijv a/Ckaconv 
of a wish of Paul, instead of the rigorous tone 
used in his last visit, to essay a milder tone. 
But this is far from evident.— Rieger justly re¬ 
marks that in a certain sense Paul does immedi¬ 
ately after in ver. 21 what he wishes in ver. 20, 
namely, varies the form of his language, and 
speaks as if he were present with them : A e y e r 4 
fioi k. r. A. [For the various interpretations 
of the phrase “change my voice” see Meyer in 
loco. The view given above seems tame, but the 
reference to the tone during his second visit is 
doubtful. So also the interpretation: “ to modify 
my language from time to time as occasion de¬ 
mands.” Certainly it is improper to think of a 
desire to change his tone to a more severe one 
(in contrast with the mild re avia). On the 
whole it seems best to conclude I) that the de¬ 
sired change was from the severe to the milder 
address ; 2) that the severe tone referred to is 

* [Woh.dswoh.th mentions a curious exposition and exten¬ 
sion of this metaphor in the Epistle of the primitive 
churches of Gaul “ who say that by means of the martyrs 
much joy accrued to the holy Virgin Mother, the Church of 
Christ, receiving hack alive those whom she has lost as 
ab irtlons. and also because through means of the martyrs, 
very many of her children who had fallen away by apostasy, 
were again conceived In her womb, and were being brought 
forth again to life.”—R ] 

f [Hence diropoCfxatis to be taken, not as passive, with 
deponent sense (Ellicott), nor middle (Liqutfoot), but mid¬ 
dle with passive signification (Mkyer, Alford); “ the condi¬ 
tion of perplexity is conceived of as wrought upon, suffered 
by the subject.”— K.] 


that of the present Epistle (so Ellicott and 
many others). — R.] 

Ver. 21. Tell me, ye that desire to be 
under the law, do ye not hear the law? 

— “Hear” is hardly to bo taken precisely as im¬ 
plying that the law was publicly read by the 
pseudo-apostles among them, but generally: Do 
you not give heed to what is written in the Law? 
The second time vo/iog, according to the Jewish 
use of rnin = the Pentateuch. From the law 
itself, on which you lay so much stress, you 
might discover that you are not, and are not 
meant to be under the law. [Meyer: — “At the 
close of the theoretical part of his Epistle, Paul 
now appends a very peculiar allegoric argument 
from the law itself\ intended to destroy the in¬ 
fluence of the false Apostles with their own wea¬ 
pons, and to root it up out of its own proper 
soil.” — R.] 

Ver. 22. For it is written. — rdp = I must 
inquire: do ye not hear the Law; for if you really 
heard the law, you would find in it that which 
might convince you how unsound and dangerous 
it is to “desire to be under the law.” That to 
which Paul refers the Galatians, as being found 
in the law, is the narrative in Genesis, of the two 
sons of Abraham, Ishtnael and Isaac, the one by 
the bondmaid, llagar, and the other by the free 
woman, Sarah. As is known, he had Ishmael 
first, and he is therefore mentioned first. They 
were therefore indeed both Abraham’s sons, but 
they had uot merely different mothers, but 
mothers also of entirely different conditions; the 
one was the son of a bondmaid, the other of a 
free woman. 

Ver. 23. Yet even with that they might have 
been begotten in like manner, but (dXZd) this 
was far from being the case, tlie son of the bond¬ 
maid was begotten after the flesh, and the son 
of the free woman through the promise. — 
Kurd crap/ca = entirely in the ordinary way of 
natural generation, of carnal intercourse; did 
7 7/c e na y ye At aq = formally also, it is true, 
in this way, but materially (by the side of which 
the other is a vanishing factor), by virtue of the 
divine promise, which Abraham had received, 
inasmuch as God in a miraculous manner, restored 
the long-lost capacity of Sarah to conceive, so 
that in truth the efficient factor was God. [The 
preposition did denoting the causa medians (Elli¬ 
cott). — R ] 

Ver. 21. Which things are allegorical, 

arivd ear iv a A "kg y o f>o v ge va . — Paul thus 
introduces his interpretation of the narrative 
which he quotes. He states what the Galatians 
might learn from it. [Ellicott has a valuable 
note on the distinction between of and bone. His 
view of dnva is thus expressed: “ all which things 
viewed in their most general light.” This wider 
meaning will guard against the assumption that 
the narrative itself was a mere allegory and not 
historical. — R.] — ’AA ’kr/yopeiv = dAAo ayopeveiv : 
to say something else than is expressed by the 
letter, to say something in figures; passively: to 
have a tropical sense, a^Xgyopob/ievov elvat = to 
be something that has such a sense. That Paul 
understands what is related in Genesis of Abra¬ 
ham, llagar, Sarah, etc., as history also, needs 
no proof: but undoubtedly at the same time he 
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gees in the history an intimation of something 
else, something higher, than the simple history 
relates. In what sense, see below, in the Doc¬ 
trinal Notes. [The precise meaning of aKfoi- 
yopelv must be noted. It may be made to cover 
the thought: to be treated as having an allegori¬ 
cal sense, but here we must insist on the more 
definite and strict meaning: to have an allegori¬ 
cal sense. “Which things viewed in their most 
general light have an allegorical meaning;” this 
interpretation will guard against the assumptions 
and errors which are based upon a looser view. 
See Doctrinal Notes. — R.] 

To what the history points is then stated: for 
these are two covenants. — A vrat seems not 
to refer immediately, i. e., grammatically, to the 
women, but, according to ordinary Greek usage, 
to stand for ravra; it would be somewhat differ¬ 
ent if in ver. 23 the women were the subjects. 
Substantially no doubt it refers to the two women, 
in whom he sees types of the two covenants — not 
however in the twofold marriage covenant of 
Abraham with llagar and Sarah (as Jatuo as¬ 
sumes, who, in order to sustain this view, is 
obliged to give an exceedingly forced interpreta¬ 
tion of “which is Agar”). It is peculiar, and 
renders the understanding of this passage some¬ 
what difficult, that Paul, in the first place, desig¬ 
nates the women and not the sons themselves as 
symbols, more particularly as prophetic symbols 
of the two covenants; and in the second place, it 
even more perplexes the matter, that he finds in 
them the two covenants = of God with men, which 
were typified or prophesied (that is, in general, 
the Old and the New Covenant), and takes these 
themselves as mothers, and then from these first 
passes over to the two diverse churches, whose 
motherhood appears more clearly when viewed 
in connection with their members. Of course, 
however, the covenants stand in intimate rela¬ 
tion to the churches; it is not only they that con¬ 
fer on them their peculiar character, but also 
that properly constitute them; without the cove¬ 
nants the churches would not exist. — The one 
from Mount Sinai, etc .—A pregnant expres¬ 
sion = the first, covenant is that which originates 
from mount Sinai and bears unto bondage. 
Tevvwaa, feminine, because it corresponds to the 
mother llagar. The expression e l ? dovleiav 
yew (baa is itself to be supplemented so that 

_ bearing, sc. children, as it were into bond¬ 
age = and translating them into bondage, of 
course by subjection to the law, for the covenant 
from Sinai is the covenant of law. — Which is 
Hagar. — This is = this covenant is typified by 
llagar, for she too as “bondmaid” bore children 
“ unto bondage.” This is of course primarily the 
ground why he compares the Sinaitic covenant 
with Hagar; of both alike the “bearing children 
unto bandage” was an attribute. But this ab¬ 
rupt assertion: the Sinaitic covenant is Hagar, 
or, Hagar signifies the Sinaitic covenant, because 
it as well as she “bore unto bondage,” is of itself 
too bold and startling, and Paul therefore in a 
parenthesis intimates that Sinai and Hagar, far 
apart as they might seem to be, yet even inde¬ 
pendently of this “bearing,” stand of themselves 
related to one another. 

Ver. 25. The words setting forth this relation 
are, according to one reading: rb yap hva opog 


earlv ev rrj ’A pafi'uy. according to the other: ri 
[or ydp] 'A yap 'Lira bpog, &c. Accepting the 
first reading, Paul points to the fact that Mount 
Sinai is situated in Arabia —that therefore the 
Sinaitic covenant has one home with Hagar, 
and so far a relation to her. Both originate 
from Arabia — are not at home in the Holy Land; 
while yet they both came in near relation to the 
people of God; Hagar to Abraham, bearing him 
a son; the Sinaitic covenant to Abraham’s pos- 
I terity, raising up children to this; for Israel by 
the Sinaitic covenant first became an organized 
theocratic people, possessing the principle of self- 
preservation and hereditary continuance.—Ac¬ 
cepting the reading: to de 'A yap, k. t. \. in which 
6e is exceedingly well suited to introduce an elu¬ 
cidation, which indeed it properly is, rather than 
a demonstration [yap being however the more 
probable reading, on critical grounds, see criti¬ 
cal note. — R.], the Apostle points out that even 
as to name there exists a relation between Ha¬ 
gar and the Sinaitic covenant, — that it is not 
therefore so arbitrary as might seem on his part, 
to interpret the former as a type of the latter; 
for that among the Arabians, Mount Sinai has 
just this name of Hagar, and that — as Paul un¬ 
doubtedly assumes — after Hagar. It is true we 
have no other proof of Sinai’s having this ap¬ 
pellation, and it would have to be assumed that 
Paul had learned, perhaps from his sojourn in 
Arabia, that Sinai bore this name also among the 
Arabs, which he referred back to Hagar. It is 
certainly probable, that the Arabs named Sinai 
‘A yap; for this is = Rock, and so corresponds 
precisely to the character of this mountain chain, 
and probably also to the signification of the an¬ 
cient name “ Sinai” itself, which etymology ren¬ 
ders by “Rock.”—Paul would then, only err in 
the reference of this name ’A yap to the Hagar oi 
the Old Testament, but at all events the name 
would be the same, and this, in the first instance 
would be the main thing. Vet this circumstance 
will always make this reading suspicious. 

[In addition to these interpretations, which 
may be distinguished asl., IL, another (III.) must 
be considered, viz., that of Calvin, Beza, Estius, 
Wordsworth (and Lightfoot, if the correctness 
of the Recepta be established): “ For this Hagar 
(is) represents Mount Sinai in Arabia.”—I. is 
comparatively free from grammatical difficulty, 
forming a parenthesis, which introduces a geo¬ 
graphical remark, the point of which is obvious, 
though on the whole it seems much tamer than 
the other views. Besides the critical grounds for 
preferring the longer reading (not the least 
strong being this absence of grammatical diffi¬ 
culties), it may be objected 1. That since a mere 
geographical remark would be unnecessary, the 
emphasis must lie on ev r?j ’Apa/3.; but to convey 
such an emphasis, the Greek order should be 
ev 77 ) 'Ap. earlv (Alford). 2. Meyer intimates 
that this view must press as the essential point, 
the fact that the mountain was “outside of the 
land of Canaan,” and yet this essential point is 
only implied. Still there is not much force in 
this objection, since the positive statement “is in 
Arabia,” the land of bondsmen, is after all the 
main thought, the other being a negative anti¬ 
theses, that may well be omitted.—II. is adopted 
by Meyer, Ellicott, Alford, and many oidei 
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commentators (Chrysostom, Luther, et al). This 
may be called the etymoloyical view. Here the 
grammatical difficulties are not great, for it may 
readily be conceded, that rd 'A yap means “the 
word Agar,” ecriv, “means”—and ev ry Ap. 
either “among the Arabians” or “in the Arab¬ 
ian (supply diatenT(f>) dialect,” and the objection 
that “the word Agar” oannot properly be the 
subject of ovaroixei is met by putting a semi¬ 
colon at the end of this clause, or throwing it 
into a parenthesis. The real difficulties are far 
graver. 1. It is extremely doubtful whether 
“Agar” did mean “in Arabia, Mount Sinai.” 
The testimony of travellers is not strong, that 
of philology even less so. Granting that the 
Arabie word for “rock” is similar in sound, we 
are far from settling the question of identity of 
name 2. “ If in writing to a half-Greek, half- 
Celtie people, he ventured to argue from an 
Arabic word at all, he would at all events be 
careful to make his drift intelligible” (Liqht- 
foot). Was it likely to be intelligible to them, 
wheu in these days of philological and geograph¬ 
ical research, this interpretation is still doubt¬ 
ful ? 3. The argument or illustration seems 

fanciful when resting on this identity of name, 
especially as Ilagar had a meaning in Hebrew, 
and Sarah also, which meanings could well 
have been used here, were it a question of; 
names.—III. “For this ilagar represents ,” etc. 
This may be ealled the typical or allegorical in¬ 
terpretation, and for that very reason more like¬ 
ly to be eorrect in this connection. It avoids the 
objections against I. on the score of emphasis, 
and tameness; with II. follows the reading which 1 
seems more correct, but avoids the fanciful and 
doubtful features of that view. Meyer con¬ 
siders the neuter artiele an insuperable objection, i 
But this maybe met 1) as is done by Wordsworth, 
by joining the article with htvd opo c not with 
'A yap. lie contends that this is allowable and 
that no other order was admissible. Still this 
seems unnatural. Or 2) by understanding to i 
'A yap, “the thing Ilagar,” not the woman, for 
ver. 24 passes over into allegory, but the alle¬ 
gorical Ilagar,—her position as set forth in ver. 
21. This is less objectionable. As this is the 
only real difficulty {eariv, “represents,” is of! 
course admissible), we may adopt III. as perhaps 1 
the safest view, seemingly that of E. V. As re- | 
girds punctuation, a comma then suffices after 
this clause, and 'A yap is the grammatical sub¬ 
ject of avjroixei. —R.] 

Ranks with.—Sucrose/ 6e might be connect¬ 
ed with yris (ver. 24) or back of that with pia, sc. 
fiia ' J / jtcy . [So De Wette, Liqhtfoot.— R.] “For 
she is in bondage” is given as the proof of 
“ranks with,” and this evidently refers to “bear¬ 
ing children unto bondage” (ver. 24). The cove¬ 
nant “bearing children unto bondage” “ranks 
with the present Jerusalem, for she is in bondage 
with her children.” Toixe'w, to stand in one 
row with something else, to belong to the same 
species, to belong together with anything. The 
Sinaitic covenant, says Paul, and the present Je¬ 
rusalem, although separated in time and place, yet 
belong essentially together; the former brought 
into “bondage,” the latter is in that very bond¬ 
age. The object is to show that an internal rela¬ 
tion exists between the Sinaitic covenant and the 


present Jerusalem. [This is certainly preferable 
to the view of Chrysostom and most of the Fathers, 
Lijther et al., whieli takes ihva as the subject, 
and renders the verb either “is contiguous to” or 
! “joined in a continuous (mountain) range” with 
Jerusalem. The thought is irrelevant, and we 
should then have Mt. Zion, rather than Jerusalem, 
following the verb. Lioiitfoot thus shows the 
f exact meaning of the verb: “ In military language 
avoToixia denotes a file , as av~vyia does a rank of 
soldiers; comp. Polyb. x. 21, 7. The allegory of 
the text may be represented by avarotx'tai thus: 

Hagai-, the boml woman. [ Sarah, the free woman. 

l«binael. the child after the flesh. laaao. the child of promlxe. 

The Old Covenant. I The New Covenant. 

The earthly Jerusalem, etc. I The heaveuly Jerusalem, etc." 

Accepting this meaning, it is necessary to take 
exception to embracing the idea of type in the 
word. Those in each list are abaroixot with each 
other, but avrioroixoi to those in the opposite 
list.—R.] — It seems however more accordant 
with the context to make "A yap (ver. 2o) the sub¬ 
ject. For Ilagar is a type of the present Jeru¬ 
salem, “ranks with”—stands in the same row 
with it, or better, fits as a type to the antitype [?] 
Moreover Ilagar was “in bondage with her 
children, just as the present Jerusalem.” Be¬ 
sides in this connection there is significant re¬ 
ference to the fact that “ the present Jerusalem ” 
corresponds to Ilagar alone—and not to Sarah: 
the special proof of which is, what is affirmed 
of “the present Jerusalem,” viz.: “for she is in 
bondage with her children.” [So that not only 
the proximity of the word 'A yap, but tlie closer 
correspondence also, supports the view that 
“Ilagar” is the logical subject of the verb. Seo 
Meyer.—R] 

The present Jerusalem.—Jerusalem repre¬ 
sents here as it always did in the Old Testament, 
the Jewish people; but this as a collective person¬ 
ality, and moreover a maternal one, the individual 
members of the people being viewed as children 
of this mother. 'II vvv 'lepova. is the present 
Jerusalem in contrast with the pe?A. 'lepova. as 
it shall become through the Messiah, i. e., through 
faith in Him, the Jerusalem, which has not, aud 
so long as it has not, received the Messiah. 
“The present Jerusalem” meaning thus the his¬ 
torical Israel, the Jewish people, its children are 
of course “born after the flesh” and Paul pre¬ 
supposes this as self-evident.—Is in bondage. 
—This cannot apply to the yoke of the Romans, 
for this has nothing at all to do with the Sinai¬ 
tic covenant, but applies to the being in bond¬ 
age under the Mosaic law. A state of bondage 
in this sense Paul predicates of the existing 
Jewish church without further proof, as some¬ 
thing which the readers after the preceding ex¬ 
position of the nature of the law (comp. iii. 23; 
iv. 3-7), must concede, and indeed that the Jews 
were strenuous observers of the law was a mat¬ 
ter beyond doubt. 

Ver. 26. But Jerusalem which is above 
is free.—Paul does not continue the course of 
thought begun in ver. 24 with “ for these are 
two covenants.” lie names the first covenant 
only, not the second one also, but to make the 
contrast more palpable, opposes at once to the 
present Jerusalem, which is in bondage, another 
Jerusalem which is free. Now the present Jeru- 
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salem is in a condition of bondage because the 
first covenant, which is a covenant of bondage, 
came in her to manifestation. So the freedom 
of the other Jerusalem would have its ground 
also in the clyiracter of the second covenant, 
which comes into manifestation in her, and we 
have a right to find implied a second covenant 
bearing children unto freedom, which is typified 
prophetically by Sarah, just as the covenant of 
bondage by IIagar. If we inquire what this 
second covenant is, according to the previous 
context, the answer cannot be doubtful; over 
against the covenant of law stands a covenant of 
grace or promise. Wieseler’s parallelism goes 
too far, where he wishes to supply: Sevrepa 
df {Siadimy) and bpovg Ziuv, elg l?ievOsptav yevvQoa, 
yng earl Zappa, to yap Ziuv bpog fotiv h ry y\) 
rf/g enayyeMag, ovoToixei de ry avu 'lepovaalyy. 
ei.e vOepy yap kart per a tuv renvuv avryg. [“The 
second covenant from Mount Zion, bearing chil¬ 
dren unto freedom, which is Sarah. For Zion 
is a mountain in the land of promise, and ranks 
with Jerusalem above, for she is free with her 
chillren.” This follows from his view of ver. 
25, and is objectionable besides for the reason 
that it forces an allegory beyond the point to 
which it has been carried by the Apostle him¬ 
self.—R.] Somewhat too definite also is Meyer’s 
view: The other covenant is the one estab¬ 
lished in Christ (see afterwards on y avu 'lepov- 
caXyp). Paul has not waited till now to give the 
proof that the covenant of grace is a covenant 
of promise, and that on this account Jerusalem 
above i 3 also free. This is in part clear from 
what precedes and in part results from the nature 
of the case, since a covenant of promise given of 
grace, because it has nothing to do with any law, 
can have no connection with “bondage” either. 
In addition he now demonstrates to the Galatians 
this only, that they are children of that Jerusalem 
which is free, and that therefore it would be 
preposterous for them to wish to be under the law. 
“ Free ” of course =not being under the law. 

The main question is, what $ avu *1 epova. sig¬ 
nifies. “Jerusalem” here also means a church 
taken as a collective personality, her individual 
members being conceived as her children. But y 
avu 'lepovo. is of course not the “ ancient” Jeru¬ 
salem, the Salem of Melchisedek, nor yet the 
mountain of Zion, which in Josephus is called y 
avu n6?.ig. [Lightfoot : “The Apostle instinct¬ 
ively prefers the Hebrew form 'lepovaali/p here 
for the typical city, as elsewhere in this Epistle 
(i. 17, 1H; ii. 1) he employs the Grcecised form 
'lepdo6h>pa for the actual city. ‘'I epovaahi/p est 
appellatio Ihbraica , originaria et sanctior: I epoad- 
?.vpa, deinceps obvia , Grseca , magis political says 
Bengcl on Rev. xxi. 2, accounting for the usage 
of St. John (iu the Gospel the latter; in the 
Apocalypse the former), and referring to this 
passage in illustration.” — R] On the other 
hand Luther is right in his decided protest 
against the reference to the ecclesia triumphant , 
for the Christians of this world are here desig¬ 
nated by Paul as children of this avu 'I epovoa?.yp. 
(Only so much is correct, that with the napovaia 
it is no other than this very &vu *1 eperva. that 
comes to perfection, so that the Church after the 
napovaia is essentially identical with that before 
it. But the eye is not at all direoted here to the 


napovaia ; and the very reason why the expres¬ 
sion pi%?x)vaa * lepova . is not chosen is, that 
after Christ had appeared upon earth this must 
be referred to the napovaia. Wieseler is there¬ 
fore also incorrect in asserting not only that the 
church of the perfected is meant, but in insist¬ 
ing as he does that these are expressly compre¬ 
hended.)—But yet y avu 'I epova. must at all events 
signify a Jerusalem that is above, an upper Jeru¬ 
salem, and this “ above” can only refer to Heaven. 
Here again Luther has a right understanding 
of it, in the main point at all events, when he 
remarks that this “ above ” is to be understood 
not of place but of character : “ when St. Paul 
speaks of a Jerusalem above and the other here 
below upon earth, he means that the one Jeru¬ 
salem is spiritual, but the other earthly. For 
there is a great distinction between spiritual"and 
corporeal or earthly things. What is spiritual, 
that is above, but what is earthly, that is here 
below. Therefore says he then, that the spirit¬ 
ual Jerusalem is above, not that in respect to 
space or place it is higher than the earthly here 
below, but in that it is spiritual.” The upper 
Jerusalem would therefore=the spiritual Jeru¬ 
salem. This explanation, it is true, does not 
appear to do full justice to the material idea 
“ above,” but it leads in the right direction for 
this, and needs only to be completed by includ¬ 
ing also the conception of space which is con¬ 
tained in avu. That is, y avu 'lepova. is not= 
the Jerusalem that is localiter, externally situated 
above (this is refuted by Luther), but the Jeru¬ 
salem, that as to its essential character is an up¬ 
per, heavenly one, and therefore neither orig¬ 
inates from earth nor belongs to earth, but 
originates from Heaven and belongs to Heaven, 
let it be situated where it may, of which nothing 
is expressly said. (In reality Luther also means 
this and nothing else by his spiritual Jerusalem, 
and his explanation, therefore, only apparently 
incurs the reproach of spiritualizing.) Whether 
the expression is immediately founded upon the 
rabbinical doctrine of the nSjVD Stf □"btfn'’ 
“which according to Jewish teaching is the 
archetype existing in Heaven of the earthly 
Jerusalem, and at the establishment of the 
Messianic kingdom will be let down from Heaven 
to earth, in order, as the earthly Jerusalem 
is the central point and the capital of the old 
theocracy, to be the same for the Messianic the¬ 
ocracy ” (Meyer), cannot be affirmed with cer¬ 
tainty ; that Paul did not share the crude and 
sensuous rabbinical conceptions of this heavenly 
Jerusalem, but had a scripturally purified idea 
of it, is in any case clear; so that from the 
Jewish schools he only derives the expression 
rather than the substance of the idea. At the 
most he had only the fundamental conception, 
which was then essentially modified. [Light- 
foot: “ With them,” i. «., the rabbinical teach¬ 
ers, “it is an actual city, the exact counterpart 
of the earthly Jerusalem in its topography and 
furniture: with him it is a symbol or image, 
representing that spiritual city of which the 
Christian is even now a denizen (Phil. iii. 20). 
The contrast between the two scene?, as they ap¬ 
peared to the eye, would enhance, if it did not 
suggest the imagery of St. Paul here. On the one 
hand, Mount Zion, of old the joy of the whole 
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earth, now more beautiful than ever in the fresh 
glories of the Herodian renaissance, glittering 
in gold and marble; on the other, Sinai with its 
rugged peaks and barren sides, bleak and deso- , 
late, the oppressive power of which the Apostle 
himself had felt during his sojourn there — these 
scenes fitly represented the contrast between the 
glorious hopes of the new covenant and the blank 
despair of the old. Coinp Ileb. xii. 18-22.” — R.] 
And she is our mother. — If we seek to 
define still more distinctly the idea of the avu 
*1 epovo., we shall find that here also Luther had 
the right sense of it, when he peremptorily de¬ 
clares, and in opposition to the transcendental 
fantasies, which overlooked the actually operative 
heavenly forces in the word and sacraments, so 
strongly insists that: “the heavenly Jerusalem, 
which is above, is nothing else than the dear 
church or Christendom, that are in the whole 
world here and there dispersed, who all together 
have one gospel, one manner of faith in Christ, 
one Holy Ghost, and one manner of sacrament.” 
Only here again he makes the idea too special. 
The upper Jerusalem, which essentially springs 
from Heaven and not from earth, and belongs to, 
Heaven and not to earth, is in the first instance 
nothing else than the true Church and people of 
God in its entire generality ; for this has its con¬ 
stitution not in the covenant of law, but in the 
covenant of grace or promise, and its essential 
character may therefore with full right, nay must 
be denominated by Paul a heavenly one. — As cer¬ 
tainly now as Paul dated back the covenant of 
grace as far back beyond the covenant of law as 
Abraham’s time, so certainly did this “upper Je¬ 
rusalem ” properly begin with Abraham himself, 
although at first indeed rather in the way of pro¬ 
mise, in idea, as it were, but yet realiter , as cer¬ 
tainly as God’s covenant of grace was one really 
concluded. This “upper Jerusalem” then, it is 
true, first came to full manifestation with the 
advent of the Messiah, as with this God’s cove¬ 
nant of grace first found its true actualization ; 
and so far is the upper Jerusalem=Christendom, 
but yet even now it must not be identified with 
it. It is a higher, more general idea, precisely 
=God’s congregation [Gottesgemeinde] which the 
idea of the church does not altogether exhaust, 
but which continues to rise above it, lying at the 
foundation of the church, which is its concrete 
manifestation, but yet to be distinguished from 
it; and indeed this idea of the congregation of 
God will never attain its completely adequate 
expression in the church of this dispensation, 
but only with the irapovoia will such a complete 
coincidence of ideas and phenomenon be real¬ 
ized (as indeed on the other hand the present 
Jerusalem which is in bondage was also not ab¬ 
solutely coincident with the Jewish community, 
but many members of it raised themselves above 
this bondage, although no doubt in this case 
the coincidence was far more nearly complete). 
[Meyer’s interpretation: “the Mfssianic theoc¬ 
racy, which before the napovoia is the church , 
and after it Christ’s kingdom of glory ” is sub¬ 
stantially correct, provided we sufficiently extend 
the meaning of the word “Church.” Our con- 
septions of her, “who is our mother,” must here 
be large enough to include all her children, in 
the Old and the New Dispensations, as militant 


and triumphant. See Doctrinal Notes.— R.] 
What Paul now wishes to show is, that Chris¬ 
tians are children of this true congregation of 
God, that is grounded upon the covenant of 
grace, and therefore of course is free, and not 
merely that they are children of the Christian 
community, which certainly would have needed 
no proof. — From the foregoing we see still more 
evidently (what has already been touched upon 
above), that the expression y pcXhovaa 'lepovo , 
although it would have corresponded with // vvv 
'lepovo., would not have been suitable here. On 
the other hand nothing stood in the way of des¬ 
ignating the natural Israel as // vvv 'lepovo., in¬ 
asmuch as every one would refer this expression 
to the right object; in this sense a mru 'lepovo. 
would have sounded strange, and would have been 
less intelligible, so that the want of correspond¬ 
ence in the expressions is not at all surprising. 

Vers. 27 and 28 contain the proof of the pro¬ 
position that “Jerusalem which is above” is the 
mother of Christians, — in syllogistic form, only 
not quite exact, since vyeig is the more probable 
reading in ver. 28. Ver. 27, major premise: To 
the “Jerusalem which is above,” although she 
does not bear, there are many children promised, 
who therefore, as Isaac, must have been born 
purely in virtue of Divine promise.— Ver. 28, 
minor premise: But now are we, or rather, says 
the Apostle, with definite application to the read¬ 
ers, for whom particularly the proof is intended, 
ye are the children of promise, after the analogy 
of Isaac; — therefore (conclusion) ye are children 
of the Jerusalem above. 

For it is written, Rejoice, thou barren 
that bearest not, etc . — For the major premise 
Paul appeals to Isaiah liv. 1. The theocratic 
nation is addressed during the Babylonian exile, 
and told that though aforetime in the bloom of 
Israel’s prosperity she was like a woman “ who 
hath a husband,” who had by her husband nu¬ 
merous children, she now resembled a woman 
that is “desolate ” = without a husband (for it 
had been repudiated by God), and in consequence 
— for oreipa is here to be taken in this sense—is 
“ barren,” “ not bearing,” “ not travailing,” 
bears no children. (God is to be conceived as 
the husband, if this part of the figure is also to 
be interpreted, according to the familiar Biblical 
image of God’s marriage covenant with Israel.) 
But yet is she to rejoice, and loudly to express 
her joy (fryj-ov sc. $uvyv, rumpe vocem, let loose 
the voice), for she shall become richer in child¬ 
ren than before I This therefore not in the way 
of natural generation, but through the immediate 
extraordinary operation of God: they are there¬ 
fore children not “after the flesh,” but born 
“through the promise.” (Only, so to speak, the 
natural, carnal relation of God to the people as 
begetting natural posterity, was dissolved ; God 
yet remained, in the exercise of a higher energy, 
devoted to the people as Ilis people, for the very 
end of bringing in something higher than be¬ 
fore.) Evidently in this the imago of Sarah 
hovers before the prophet, of that barren one 
who was “desolate,” that is, at least as “bar¬ 
ren ” could have no conjugal intercourse with 
her husband, and therefore was so far without 
husband, and who yet became a mother of a 
numerous progeny in virtue of the Divine cn- 
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ergy. Thus even the prophet sees in Sarah a 
type of the theocratic nation—not, it is true, in 
her condition of freedom, but at least in her be¬ 
coming a mother by promise, and therefore is 
she a type of the theocratic people, inasmuch as 
this increases not in the natural way=through 
natural descent, but through the addition of 
spiritual children.—Herein also is found Paul’s 
justification for referring this passage immedi¬ 
ately to “ Jerusalem which is above.” Primarily, 
indeed, it applies to the theocratic people as a 
whole. But even here, to the natural children, 
=to such as become members of the theocratic 
people by natural descent, are opposed spiritual 
children=such as become such in virtue of Di¬ 
vine operation, without natural consanguinity. 
The sense therefore cannot be merely : The now 
depopulated Israel shall again become populous, 
yea, even more than before, by renewal of the 
now interrupted conjugal intimacy; but from 
that people of God which increased by natural 
descent, there is distinguished the people of God 
in the higher, completely true sense, whose 
existence does not depend on natural descent, 
but on Divine operation, that is of course, 
the operation of the Spirit, inasmuch as God 
through His Spirit produces faith, and so raises 
up children to His people, regarded as mother, 
or to Abraham their first ancestor. There is 
thus contrasted with the natural, empirical peo¬ 
ple of God, the one exovaa T ° v avdpa, which is 
now continued in the present Jerusalem, a 
higher spiritual one, the one which is “bar¬ 
ren, bearing not,”=not naturally maintaining 
an 1 increasing itself, t. e ., in short the “Jeru¬ 
salem which is above.”—The fulfilment of the 
promise then, took place, i. e., numerous chil¬ 
dren, without being naturally begotten by the 
theocratic people, were born to it, in particu¬ 
lar, through the appearance of the Messiah, 
for all, who came to believe on Him, became 
thereby, and not by natural descent, members 
of Goi’s people (comp. ver. 28).—But it must 
here be remarked in addition, that Paul’s de¬ 
sign is not strictly to declare positively of the 
Jerusalem above (as even Meyer assumes), that 
it had first been barren, therefore first unpopu¬ 
lated, childless, and had then become the mother 
of children (with the origin of the Christian 
people of God); but he means thereby only to 
distinguish it from the theocratic people that is 
maintained and continued by natural means. In 
distinction from this the Jerusalem above is in 
its nature —and remains therefore barren, not 
bearing, not travailing, desolate, for she obtains 
children indeed, but by no means through be¬ 
coming fertile, tiktciv , fofiiveiv — not by such 
natural processes, as if these had only failed for 
awhile, and had then again become operative ; 
on the other hand the children are given to her 
in a way not to be naturally explained, not as 
bodily offspring, but spiritually by Divine opera¬ 
tion ; for she is and remains not “ having a hus¬ 
band” (=who does not stand to God in this 
natural and carnal relation). [Alford: —The 
“husband” of the E. V. may mislead “by point¬ 
ing at the one husband (Abraham) who was 
common to Sara and Agar, which might do in 
this passage, but not in Isaiah: whereas ex . 
tov avdpa means, ‘her (of the two) who has (the) 


husband,’ the other having none: a fineness of 
meaning which we cannot give in English." 
This goes to sustain the view of Schmoller.—R.1 
We need not be perplexed because this would 
create a divergence from the type of Sarah, with 
whom certainly, after her barrenness, a bearing 
and travailing took place. But although Paul 
undoubtedly knew this well, he yet (vers. 23, 29) 
denies explicitly and roundly that Isaac was born 
after the flesh and vindicates to him only a be¬ 
ing born through the promise, after the Spirit; 
and he can very well apprehend the contrast 
thus absolutely, because he looks only at the 
essential thing, the determining, generative 
principle, and this w r as purely “the promise,” 
“ the spirit,” even though the act did not pro¬ 
ceed without the medium of the “flesh.” Sarah, 
is his meaning, did not obtain her son Isaac, 
because from a naturally unfruitful woman she 
had become a naturally fruitful one; her obtain¬ 
ing the son was therefore only, as it were, form¬ 
ally, not essentially, a tiktuv, &c. (see on ver. 
23). But if Paul expresses himself thus even 
respecting Sarah, with whom nevertheless in a 
certain sense a tiktsiv, and the like, did take 
place, the same of course holds good in its full 
sense of the antitype, the true people of God, 
as Jerusalem above. This is precisely its spe¬ 
cific quality, that it obtains children without 
“bearing” as “barren,” and in this very way 
approves itself as the true people of God, for 
which God begets children; therefore we have 
only: “ many are the children of the desolate,” 
not: she will bear many children. Of course 
“barren” varies a little; at first it is one who 
cannot bear, because she is deprived of the hus¬ 
band ; but from that it becomes one, who does 
not bear and is to bear, i. e., does not in this 
way obtain children, and is to obtain them, but 
in another way. But this variation is already 
implied in the original sense of the passage, 
which as it were says: “ Barren hast thou 

become, that cannot bear; well, so shalt thou 
be and remain, but not to thy hurt, but to thy 
good,” &c.—Many are the children of the 
desolate more, etc. — Meyer rightly explains: 
not=n?xiova ij , which would leave the numerous¬ 
ness of the children wholly undetermined, but 
it expresses, that both have many children, 
but the solitary one, more=numerous are the 
children of the solitary, far more, than of her 
who hath her husband. 

Ver. 28 places the Galatians, as Christians, 
among the children of the Jerusalem above, 
promised her in ver. 27. As Isaac was.— 
Kara T oa&K, in conformity with, according 
to the type of, even as Isaac. The antitype of 
the mother, Sarah, was named ver. 26; even so 
are Christians antitypes of her son, Isaac.— 
Children of Promise,—opposed to oapubs ri«- 
va, therefore properly children whom the prom¬ 
ise has born—who are born in virtue of the 
promise of God, not through carnal generation. 
—So was it with Isaac; he was born to Abra 
ham as son in this way. Even so is it with you: 
you have in this way been born, i. «., become 
members of God's people. This needs no proof, 
for on one side, it was certain that they as 
Christians were members of God’s people, and 
on the other side also, hat they were not so by 
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nature, by carnal descent, but in a spiritual 
manner, namely, through their knowledge of 
Christ, to which God had led them by His Spirit, 
thereby fulfilling His promise. It therefore fol¬ 
lows from this, that they belong, because mem¬ 
bers of the theocratic people, and yet not such 
by natural descent, to “the children of the des¬ 
olate” (ver. 27)—have her (to whom, although 
desolate, children are promised by God) as their 
mother, as was affirmed in ver. 20. 

Ver. 29. Still as then he that was born 
after the flesh. — Why will you nevertheless 
be under the law, and so in the condition of 
bondage ? Paul had brought home to his 
hearers, You are like Isaac, not like Ishmael. 
This he had deduced from the manner of the 
birth of each. But now he adds—looking at 
the subsequent lot of each—a warning, that it is 
dangerous to place themselves in a position like 
Ishmael’s, for he had been shut out of the 
inheritance. Even so will it fare—Paul gives 
them to understand, with those that are like 
Ishmael=those that are under the law. ’A Xka: 
for the thought which Paul first expresses, is 
in opposition to that in the foregoing verse, 
where he had described Christians as having 
a possession, as children of the free woman, 
because children of the promise. Yet Paul does 
not affirm this in order to frighten them back 
from the condition of freedom, as one of 
persecution, but on the contrary (dA/,d, ver. 
30) in order to set forth immediately after the 
evil lot of the children of the bondwoman, as 
persecutors, and thus to hinder the Christians 
from placing themselves, through bondage to 
the law, in a like position with them. 

Persecuted.—In Gen. xxi. 9, Ishmael is men¬ 
tioned only as a scoffer : Paul here then either 
uses Sivneiv in a more general sense, or he fol¬ 
lows a more developed tradition, traces of which 
are found in the llabbins. [A luKtiv is a strong 
word, aad we are not justified in altering or ex¬ 
tending its meaning to meet a difficulty, arising 
from the interpretation of another passage. The 
question then is: Is this statement of the Apos¬ 
tle based only upon the Scriptural narrative 
(Gen. xxi. 9), or also upon some other reliable 
source of information, supplementing the Old 
Testament narrative. The chief objection urged 
by most modern commentators against the former 
of these views is, that there is no thought of 
“ persecution ” either expressed or implied in 
the passage referred to. It tells us of Ishmael’s 
“laughing” (pnYS: which the LXX. expands 

into irai^ovra fiera 'laaha tov viov avrtjg”); this 
has been interpreted as in play awakening Sa 
rah’s jealousy, and as in mockery , arousing her 
anger. Obviously the latter is more in accord¬ 
ance with the context and is a legitimate render¬ 
ing of the Hebrew (see Lange’s Com. Gen. in 
loco). But is it said that even this view of the 
narrative will not justify the assertion “perse¬ 
cuted.” Wordsworth, accepting the meaning 
“playing,” remarks: “The temper in which 
Ishmael played with Isaac, may best be inferred 
from the comment which Isaac’s mother made 
upon it. Sarah’s words interpret Ishmael’s act. 
If his play had been loving play, she would not 
have been displeased by it. It must have been 


the spirit of spiteful malice, made more offensive 
by its pretence to sportiveness and love,* which 
extorted from Sarah the words which the Hoily 
Spirit, speaking by St. Paul, here calls a verdict 
of Scripture. And Almighty God Himself vouch¬ 
safed to confirm Sarah’s interpretation of Ish¬ 
mael’s play, by commanding Abraham, although 
reluctant, to hearken to Sarah’s voice in that 
matter.” It would seem that an inspired Apos¬ 
tle, reading the Old Testament narrative in the 
full gospel light, could interpret the spirit of 
that occurrence, without relying on tradition. 
If however the objection urged by Meyer, De 
Wette, Jowett, and others, be deemed valid, 
as even Ellicott admits them to be, the follow¬ 
ing remarks of Ligiitfoot may well be taken 
into account. “1) This incident which is so 
lightly sketched in the original narrative had 
been drawn out in detail in later traditions, 
and thus a prominence was given to it, which 
would add force to the Apostle’s allusion, with¬ 
out his endorsing these traditions himself. 2) 
The relations between the two brothers were re¬ 
produced in their descendants. The aggressions 
of the Arab tribes on the Israelites were the 
antitype to Ishmael’s mockery of Isaac. Thus 
in Ishmael the Apostle may have indirectly con¬ 
templated Ishmael’s progeny; and he would 
therefore be appealing to the national history of 
the Jews in saying 4 he that was born after the 
flesh persecuted him that was born after the 
Spirit.’ ”—R.] 

After the Spirit.—The one born according to 
the Spirit. The Spirit of God was the power by 
which the generation of Isaac took place. The 
Spirit however is here conceived not as the power, 
but as the norm, according to which the genera¬ 
tion took place=he was begotten in the way and 
manner in which the Spirit begets. “After the 
flesh” is to be interpreted in the same way. 

Even so now.—Those born after the Spirit 
=“ the children of promise” are persecuted by 
those born after the flesh=the natural members 
of the theocratic people, the Jews. But the 
main point is not the suffering of persecution by 
the one, although the thought of it occasions the 
a/lAd, but the persecution of the others. See 
ver. 30.—To what this specially refers, is hard 
to say: that there was no lack of persecutions 
on the part of the Jews, is indeed well known. 
That the plotting of the Judaizers against the 
Christians are also meant, is probable; for these 
Judaizers believed themselves to have a preemi¬ 
nence, precisely as those born after the flesh, 
and, as our whole Epistle shows, took a position, 
whioh though professedly in the interest of 
others’ salvation, was nevertheless really hostile 
towards those who were only “born after the 
Spirit,” or only set a value on this, and denied 
to them a title to membership among the people 
of God. A similar self-exaltation over others 
and a disposition to suppress them, took place also, 
he says, in the case of Ishmael with respect to 
Isaac. But it turned out the other way. 

[Wordsworth: “St. Paul’s comparison here 
is peculiarly apposite and relevant to the subject 
before him. The Judaizers, with whom he is 
dealing in this Epistle, were like Ishmael, the 

* [Augustine : Scd lumtn Paulus persecutionem vocal , quia 
lutio ilia illusio crat . —11.] 
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son of the bondwoman Agar, the representative 
of the Old Covenant not spiritually understood. 
They professed friendship for the Galatian 
Christians, who were the spiritual Isaac. In 
semblance they were playing with the offspring 
of the free woman, but in reality they were per¬ 
secuting him. The Judaizers were endeavoring 
to rob the Galatian Christians of their Evangel¬ 
ical inheritance derived from Abraham. Thus 
Ishmael pretended to be playing with Isaac, but 
was in fact persecuting him. The Apostle, 
therefore, who had just been comparing himself 
to an affectionate mother, comes forward as a 
vigilant Sarah , and interferes to part the Jewish 
Ishmael from the Christian Isaac ; and to rescue 
the children of the promise and of freedom from 
the treacherous flattery and tyrannical sport of 
the children of the flesh and of bondage.” This 
beautiful comparison is of course marred by any 
reference to tradition in our verse.—R.] 

Ver. 30. Cast out the bondwoman and 
her son, etc —Paul here cites the words of Sarah 
Gen. xxi. 10 according to the LXX., only instead 
of pern rov viol pov 'loaan , he substitutes, be¬ 
cause the expression is severed from the context, 
pera rov viol ~ijq e?.evdepag ; therewith stating ex¬ 
pressly the meaning of Sarah ; for it is from this 
very point of view, namely, that her son is the son 
of the free woman, that she comes forward so de¬ 
cidedly against Ishmael, as the son of the bond¬ 
maid, declares that he is not entitled to be co-heir 
with her son, and demands his expulsion. It is 
not the personal behavior of Ishmael therefore 
which she urges against him, but his position, al¬ 
though, it is true, she is moved to do it by his 
behavior. As he is in himself not entitled to be 
co-heir, this right possessed against him is now 
urged—and as the narrative shows, made good. 
The application with an “even so now,” Paul 
leaves to the readers as being obvious, because 
through the whole argument he desires that they 
themselves may see the perverseness of the posi¬ 
tion which they are on the point of assuming. It 
would be thus supplied : Even so now—will it 
fare with the children of the bondmaid; they have 
as little right of inheritance as the son of the 
bondmaid had then, and this want of title will be 
brought into force against them on account of 
thc.r persecution (so that in this particular also 
th ^y will prove themselves antitypes of Ilagar 
and Ishmael). The reference to the expulsion 
of these does not as yet apply immediately to the 
readers, but if they suffer themselves to be made 
children of the bondmaid—and what that signi¬ 
fies is clear—by going over to the legal Jewish 
position, they lose at all events their right of 
inheritance, and are on the way to lose also the 
inheritance itself. Paul specifies the persecution 
primarily because the Divine exclusion from the 
inheritance was historically occasioned by that. A 
searching admonition, “ to hear the law better” 
(ver. 2l)=to take better note of the intimations 
which are contained therein—and therefore not 
to place themselves under the law. 

[Lightfoot : “ Shall in nowise inherit ! The 
Law and the Gospel cannot coexist; the Law 
must disappear before the Gospel. It is scarcely 
possible to estimate the strength of conviction 
and depth of prophetio insight which this de¬ 
claration implies. The Apostle thus confidently 


1 sounds the death-knell of Judaism at a time 
when one-half of Christendom clung to the Mo¬ 
saic law with a jealous affection little short of 
frenzy, and while the Judaic party seemed to be 
growing in influence and was strong enougn, 
even in the Gentile churches of his own found¬ 
ing, to undermine his influence and endanger his 
life. The truth which to us appears a truism must 
then have been regarded as a paradox.”—R.] 

The course of thought begun in ver. 21, con- 
l eludes therefore with our verse in a complete 
, and satisfactory way : Take heed then to the 
law, and learn from it: (1) that ye are free as 
Christians and (2) that ye, if ye do not persevere 
in this freedom, forfeit the inheritance—so that 
necessarily the conclusion must be drawn with 
ver. 30, and ver. 31 cannot be viewed as an imme¬ 
diate deduction from what precedes, nor as a 
conclusion, but only as a sentence summing up 
once more the foregoing result and introducing 
a transition to what follows, on which account it 
is to be joined with it. 

DOCTRINAL AND ETIIICAL. 

1. The personal relation between teacher and con¬ 
gregation. The significance which attaches to 
the personal relation between teacher and con¬ 
gregation (see on the former section, the first 
remark), comes most evidently to view in this, 
that the teacher must regard it as his commis- 

| sion, to beget spiritual children (and that truly 
living ones)—as father, nay, yet more: to bear 
them also—as mother. There is thus of neces¬ 
sity constituted an inner bond of personal fel¬ 
lowship between him and the souls on which he 
labors ; but it is true, the existence of such a 
bond is not to be presupposed as a matter of 
course, or demanded even where the condition 
of such a loving labor of spiritual begetting and 
bearing is wanting. 

2. “ Christ is formed (1) in the understanding 
of man, when he receives a truly living and 
spiritual knowledge of Christ’s person, offices, 
and benefits; (2) in the will of man, when (a) in 
regeneration faith in Christ is not only kindled, 
but also attains to its fit form, so that he hangs 
simply and solely on Christ, which faith then in 
justification apprehends and puts on Christ, and 
unites itself inw r ardly with Him; (b) in renewal, 
when Christ’s Divine mind is daily more and 
more formed in men, so that the lineaments of 
Christ’s image become ever more discernible.— 
It reads moreover : Till Christ be formed in you, 
not, Till you or I form Him in you, because 
regeneration is no human work.”— Starke. 

3. The allegory. What view are we to hold of 
the interpretation of the two wives and sons of 
Abraham in this section? Is Paul a representa¬ 
tive of that allegorical interpretation which pre¬ 
supposing a double, yes, multiplex sense of the 
Biblical text, long prevailed in the church, to the 
prejudice of the sound historical understanding 
of the contents of Scripture ? The appear¬ 
ance is strongly for it, but in truth it is not so. 
Paul to be sure allegorizes here, for he says so 
himself. But with the very fact of his saying 
this himself, the gravity of the hermeneutical 
difficulty disappears. He means therefore to give 
an allegory, not an exposition; he does not pro- 
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coed as an exegete, and does not mean to say — 
after the manner of the allegorizing exegetes 
— that only what he now says is the true sense of 
the narrative, conoeded in the letter, the only 
sense really worthy of God’s word. The ques¬ 
tion then is only (1) whether this allegorical in¬ 
terpretation is merely a subjective fancy of the 
Apostle, or whether it is grounded in the actual 
facts ; (2) what use he makes of this allegory. 
Commonly these two questions are not kept dis¬ 
tinct from each other. Respecting the first, 
no one can speak of a mere arbitrary fancy (of a 
play of allegorical sharp-wittedness, rabbinisra, 
and the like), who pays the least attention to the 
typical significance which according to Paul ap¬ 
pertains to Abraham and his history, — and who 
allows any justice whatever in this the Apostle’s 
view of Abraham. We well know that for Paul 
Abraham himself is typical by his faith, and in 
immediate connection with that, Isaac is typical 
by his birth through the power of the Divine 
promise, and not of the flesh ; he is the type of 
the true children of Abraham, t. e., of the true 
theocratic people, whose origin is not that of 
natural birth alone (comp. Rom. ix. 16 This 

of itself then gives on the other hand the con¬ 
verse, namely, the typical character of the 
carnal son, Ishmael. But now, in this section, 
Paul goes yet a step further. To him not only 
the manner of birth of the two sons of Abraham 
is typical, but also the condition in which they 
were born : the bondage of the one and the free¬ 
dom of the other. Isaac is thus the type of a 
theocratic people, that (1) does not become such 
by natural birth, but by Divine operation; (2) 
and is also in possession of freedom, is the spir¬ 
itual and free Israel; on the contrary Ishmael is 
the type of a merely natural and enslaved theo¬ 
cratic people: that is, the natural people of God 
is enslaved by its being under the law, some¬ 
thing which is not true of the spiritual, genuine 
Israel. Respecting the warrant for a typologi¬ 
cal apprehension of the Old Testament generally, 
Wieseler justly remarks: “Since the whole of 
the Old Covenant is a onto of the New Testa¬ 
ment dispensation, the single facts, persons and 
truths have therefore a prefigurative character, 
according to the measure in which each has 
within this whole and in relation to the New 
Covenant, a conspicuous and central significance.” 
That this applies to the person of Abnaham is 
clear, and equally to the manner in which chil¬ 
dren were born to bim, for through Abraham’s 
children the progress of the history of redemp¬ 
tion is determined. But if even with an Isaac 
it is primarily only the manner of his birth to 
which this signification attached, yet the condi¬ 
tion in which he was born, was an inseparable 
element of that; for from the legitimate, and 
therefore free, wife of Abraham, came naturally 
also the legitimate son, the son of promise; the 
freedom of Isaac was therefore not an accidental 
but an essential quality of bim who was born 
in virtue of a Divine promise, and so Paul has 
a right to attribute to the fact of his freedom 
also, a typical importance, and to attribute the 
same to the opposite condition of Ishmael. If 
this prefigurative character of Abraham and his 
sons is acknowledged, it is clear, that the Apos¬ 
tle’s allegory is not arbitrary or accidental, but 


that it 1ms a point of attachment in the actual 
history. But — and this is commonly overlooked 
— the allegory is not on this account eliminated 
from the passage; the allegory has its ground 
in the typical relation of Abraham’s two chil¬ 
dren to the two congregations of God, but yet 
for all this it is in form allegory. For avrai ydp 
euit dvo diaOrjKai is allegory, not typology; the 
two women were certainly not prophetic types of 
the two covenants. Something like this might 
be said, that the two women are, as mothers of 
the two diverse children of Abraham, types of 
the two churches of God, the external and the 
spiritual, conceived as collective personalities, 
as mothers of their members, although even 
this would be strained; but to say outright that 
the two mothers are prophetic types of two cove¬ 
nants, yields no rational sense. Only by alle¬ 
gorizing can Paul see in the two mothers two 
covenants, but the allegory is taken from the 
facts themselves, inasmuch as it is the covenants 
by which the character of the antitypes of the 
sons of those mothers is determined. It is ne¬ 
cessary to acknowledge this mingling of Type 
and Allegory, or the passage will not be rightly 
apprehended. We feel that it is not merely alle¬ 
gory, and look for the type, and again we feel 
that it is not purely type ; the two, in truth, are 
interwoven with each other. 

If we could venture to draw from our section a 
general conclusion, it would be this: (l) that al¬ 
legorizing portions of Scripture is not forbidden, 
provided only that it is acknowledged as such, 
and not given forth as exegesis proper; (2) that 
it is warranted in proportion as it has a typologi¬ 
cal basis which itself is authorized. What this 
is may be judged by the remarks above.— While 
we should acknowledge, therefore, that our alle¬ 
gory lias an objective foundation, that Paul does 
not interpolate something into the narrative of 
Genesis at his own fancy, it is not on the other 
hand (to come to the second inquiry, as to the use 
he makes of it), correct to say that “lie ascribes 
to it an objective value as proof.” For that he is 
too sober-minded, for he undoubtedly is, as was 
remarked, far removed from that allegorizing 
exegesis which bona fide declares: This and this 
is meant in the passage besides the letter [? See 
below. — R.], and which therefore upon this as¬ 
sumption proves the “higher truth” by means 
of allegorical explanation from a Scripture pas¬ 
sage. If we look more closely, we find more¬ 
over, that he does not at all argue his proposition 
of the freedom of Christians from the narrative 
of Genesis; he does not infer any thing like this: 
Sarah signifies the upper Jerusalem, Isaac the 
Christians, therefore Christians are the children 
of the upper Jerusalem; moreover Sarah is free, 
therefore the upper Jerusalem is free, and Chris¬ 
tians are children of the free congregation, and 
therefore likewise free. On the other hand he 
asserts the freedom of the Jerusalem above as 
self-evident, and resulting from the previously 
assumed ground of the covenant of grace, on 
which it rests, as opposed to the covenant of 
works, and then first expressly demonstrates 
from a prophetical passage that Christians are 
children of the Jerusalem above, and so comes 
to the conclusion that they are free (see the 
exegesis above). If it is inquired: Why then 
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is the narrative of Genesis adduced, a narrative 
of type interwoven with allegory? the answer 
is simple: in order, by reference to the simple 
relations of things in the beginning of the theo¬ 
cratic people, to illustrate the higher relations 
of the present, or better: in order to furnish a 
confirmation of the latter by pointing out the 
relation between type and antitype = see, at the 
very beginning it was the same! For that ty¬ 
pology may serve, with or without the applica- i 
tion of allegory, which of course makes no dif¬ 
ference, but not for strict proof; and still less 
bare allegory, when and where it is acknow¬ 
ledged as such.—We cannot draw a different 
conclusion from the remark, ver. 21: Do ye not i 
hear the law? The sense is simply: Do ye not ' 
then see that matters stood just the same with 
the ancient typical personages? The spiritually : 
begotten Son was born in the condition of free¬ 
dom and that should dispose you to give credit 
to my previous argument! Here the expression 
sounds, it is true, as if every reader of the 
law would be constrained to deduce this from 
the narrative in Genesis, as if this therefore 
simply signified the higher truth which is now 
under discussion, and merely expressed it under 
the veil of history; still whoever gives even 
cursory attention will not be tempted to press 
these words, but will recognize in them a rhetor¬ 
ical drapery. 

4. [Paul's treatment of the Old Testament narra¬ 
tive. A reference to the exegesis of ver. 24 will 
justify the following conclusions: 1) Paul does 
not regard the Old Testament narrative as in 
itself an allegory. He is careful to use a subject 
(anva) which is general enough to prevent our 
making such an unwarranted assumption. 2) 
His interpretation is not. “subjective, fanciful 
or rabbinical.”* The predicate ak’XrjyopovfiEva 
means “tohave an allegorical meaning,” Hence 
themeaning inheres in the natureof the “things,” 
and does not depend on his acute speculation re¬ 
specting them. On exegetical grounds, Schmol- 
ler is not warranted in affirming that Paul does 
not imply: “ This and this is meant in the passage 
besides the letter.” In his proper anxiety to 
guard against “allegorizing exegesis” he gives 
some room for assumptions respecting the “sub¬ 
jective” character of this allegory of the Apostle. 
Against such attempts to represent the interpre¬ 
tation of St. Paul as subjective, t. e ., to speak 
plainly erroneous , Ellicott properly remarks: “ It. 
would be well for such writers to remember that 
St. Paul is here declaring, under the influence 
of the Holy Spirit, that the passage he has cited 
has a second and a deeper meaning than it ap¬ 
pears to have ; that it has that meaning, then, is 
a positive, objective and indisputable truth.”— 
3) This passage gives no countenance to “alle¬ 
gorizing exegesis” of the Scriptures. This er¬ 
ror, once so common, may have a different origin 
from attempts to make the Bible narrative a 
mere allegory, but it tends in the same direction, 
destroys the true knowledge and perverts the 
true use of the Scriptures. He may properly 
allegorize, who has the inspiration Paul had, but 


* [Every proper theory of inspiration must admit that 
Paul’s early education had its influence on his character as 
teacher. But the word “ rahbioical ” contains a moral or 
rather immoral implication, which cannot be allowed.—R.] 


only when that inspiration shows him that “ thesa 
things have an allegorical meaning.” On this 
point Calvin says: “As the Apostle declares that 
these things are allegorized, Origen and many 
others along with him, have seized the occasion 
of torturing Scripture, in every possible manner, 
away from the true sense. They concluded that 
the literal sense is too mean and poor, and that, 
under the outward bark of the letter, there lurk 
deeper mysteries, which cannot be extracted but 
by beating out allegories. And this they had 
no difficulty in accomplishing: for speculations 
which appear to be ingenious have always been 
preferred, and always will be preferred by the 
world to sound doctrine. For many centuries no 
man was considered to be ingenious, who had 
not the skill and daring necessary for changing 
into a variety of curious shapes the sacred word 
of God. This was undoubtedly a contrivance of 
Satan to undermine the authority of Scripture, 
and to take away from the reading of it the true 
advantage. God visited this profanation by a 
just judgment, when He suffered the pure mean¬ 
ing of the Scripture to be buried under false 
interpretations. I acknowledge that Scripture 
is a most rich and inexhaustible fountain of all 
wisdom; but I deny that its fertility consists in 
the various meanings which any man, at his 
pleasure, may assign. Let us know, then, that 
the true meaning of Scripture is the natural and 
obvious meaning ; and let us embrace and abide 
by it resolutely.”*—R.] 

*[Lightfoot gives Philo’s allegory of this same passage, 
and compares it with Paul’s: “ Philo’s allegory is as follows. 
Abraham—the human soul progressing towards the know¬ 
ledge of God—unites himself first with Sarah and then with 
Ilagar. These two alliances stand in direct opposition the 
one to the other. Sarah, the princess—for such is the inter¬ 
pretation of the word—is divine wisdom. To her therefore 
Abraham is hidden to listen in all that she says. On the 
other hand Ifagar, whose name signifies ‘sojourning,’ and 
points tlierefoie to something transient and unsatisfying, is 
a preparatory or intermediate training—the instruction of 
the schools—secular learning, as it might be termed in mod¬ 
ern phrase. Hence she is fitly ( escribed as an Egyptian, as 
Sarah’s handmaid. Abraham’s alliance with Sarah is at first 
premature. He is not sufficiently advanced in his moral and 
spiritual development to profit thereby. As yet he begets no 
son by her. She therefore directs him to go in to her hand¬ 
maid, to apply himself to the learning of the schools. This 
inferior alliance proves fruitful at once. At a later date and 
after this preliminary training he again unites himself to 
Sarah ; and this time his union with divine wisdom is fertile. 
Not only does Sarah bear him a son. but she is pointed out 
as the mother of a countless offspring. Thus is realized the 
strange paradox that the barren woman Is most fruitful. 
Thus in the progress of the human soul are verified the words 
of the prophet, spoken in an allegory, that 4 the desolate bath 
many children.’ 

But the allegory does not end here. The contrast between 
the mothers is reproduced in the contrast between the sons. 
Isaac represents the wisdom of the wise man; Ishmael the 
sophistry of the sophist. Sophistry must in the end give 
place to wisdom. The son of the l>ondwoman must be cast 
out and floe before the son of the princess. 

Such Is the ingenious application of Philo—most like and 
yet most unlike that of St. Paul. They both allegorize, and 
In so doing they touch upon the same points in the narra¬ 
tive, they use the same text by way of illustration. Yet in 
their whole tone and method they stand in direct contrast, 
and their results have nothing in common. Philo is, as 
usual, wholly unhistorical. With St. Paul, on the othei 
hand, Hagar's career is an allegory, because it is a history. 
The symbol and the thing symbolized are the same in kind. 
This simple passage of patriarchal life represents in minia¬ 
ture the workings of God’s Providence hereafter to be ex¬ 
hibited in grander proportions in the history of the Christian 
t church. The Christian Apostle and the philosophic .lew 
move in parallel lines, or as it were, keeping side by side, and 
yet never once crossing each other’s path. 

And there is still another point in which the contrast 
between the two is great. With Philo the allegory is the 
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5. The two covenants and their children. The fact 
that the Apostle r«cognizes a significance in the 
Scripture narrative of the twofold character of 
the wives and sons of Abraham, is a sign of his 
clear-minded way of viewing the Scripture; by 
the less reminded of the greater, in the germ al¬ 
ready seeing the fruit. It is at the same time a 
sign of his pedagogic wisdom, that to those who 
boasted themselves of their descent from Abra¬ 
ham, he so simply discovers the insufficiency, and 
particularly the perversity of this boast, by re¬ 
ferring to the twofold relation of sonship to Abra¬ 
ham, of which the one is so entirely destitute of 
ground for boasting. On the other hand, he 
shows here also again, as in chap, iii., his deep 
and clear view into the economy of salvation, and 
its guiding principles, in the first place by de¬ 
finitely distinguishing the two covenants in the 
history of redemption, and then by the way in 
which he characterizes them. There is a cove¬ 
nant of law and a covenant of grace; and both are 
mothers, that bear children, only in different wise 
and with different consequences. The first cove¬ 
nant bears children in the way of natural gene¬ 
ration, for it finds its concrete manifestation in 
the carnal Israel and its members. All the natu¬ 
ral children of Israel have part in this covenant; 
but it is simply a covenant which brings to the 
participants in it bondage and only that, for it 
imposes on them the law. It is widely different 
with the covenant of grace. This also has chil¬ 
dren, yea a great number of them, but these chil¬ 
dren God Himself brings to it through the opera¬ 
tion of the Spirit (it does not obtain them, as it 
were, of itself), for this covenant finds its con¬ 
crete manifestation in the spiritual Israel, which 
obtains its children in a spiritual way, and not 
by outward descent. This is the first covenant 
which brings to its members freedom, and does 
not transfer them into bondage under a law ; for 
it does not make the attainment of God’s bless¬ 
ing dependent on the keeping of legal command¬ 
ments and prohibitions, but secures it to its 
members as a pure bestowment of Divine grace. 
Intimately related therefore as Paul knows these 
two covenants and communities to stand to each 
other (for they are still like children of the one 
father), yet again he keeps them sharply and 
clearly apart. — Especially noticeable is the con¬ 
ception of the upper Jerusalem, the signification 
of which has been explained above. In the first 
place, therefore, Paul distinguishes the spiritual 
from the carnal Israel, the ideal from the empi¬ 
rical. With the external Israel the idea of the 
theocratic people was as yet by no means real¬ 
ized as to its true substance; on the contrary 
this was a conception of much higher range. 
Therefore all vaunting by the Jews of their na¬ 
tionality, as alone entitled to be reckoned God’s 
people, is ungrounded. Above the theocratic 
people in its national manifestation within the 
Jewish community stood yet again the true peo- 


wh >le substance of his teaching; with Paul It Is but an acces¬ 
sory. He uses it rather as au illustration than an argument, 
ns a means of representing in a lively form the lessons before 
enforced on other grounds. It Is, to use Luther’s compari¬ 
son, the painting which decorates the house already built.” 

The very pleasing character ot' Philo’s allegory is a warn¬ 
ing against such interpretations. They always aim to be as 
captivating as his, and often succeed, only to be most unlike 
Paul’s “ in tone and method.’ - —R.J 


pie of God, that even in this community already 
found individual members, for under the Old 
Testament all were not children of Ishmael’s, 
and under the New Testament all are not chil¬ 
dren of Israel’s sort. And indeed from Abraham 
down, the true people of God was never quite 
extinct, but yet, so long as the covenant of law, 
and therewith the carnal Israel were in the as¬ 
cendant, it could not yet come to developed exist¬ 
ence. This it attained only through Christ. It 
is noticeable, secondly, that Paul in this con¬ 
ception of the Jerusalem above, has a conception, 
which stands still higher than that of the Chris¬ 
tian body; the Jerusalem above is the mother- 
Christians are only the children. Unquestion 
ably, however, they are actually the children, 
and so far even in this expression their rank is 
declared=they are children of no lesser one, 
and should therefore not forget what they owe 
to themselves and their rank, should not un¬ 
worthily lower themselves. But on the other 
hand, they are only children, and are what they 
are, only through their mother. The Christian 
community is not of itself in its empirical mani¬ 
festation already=the spiritual Israel, but has 
continually in this its spirituals nutrix. We see 
how that which Paul expresses with his “Jeru¬ 
salem above” is what dogmatic theology has 
endeavored to embody in its conception of an 
ecclesia invisibitis, by which it strives to guard 
the church against a false emphasizing of her 
empirical manifestation, and as it were to pre¬ 
serve to her her ideality. Only that the con¬ 
ception of the ecclesia invisibilis is in the first 
place a narrower one, limited more to the church 
since Christ, and still more, it is a secondary 
and negative one, first formed by abstraction 
from the mixed condition of the church on earth, 
while the idea of the Jerusalem above is a posi¬ 
tive, primary one, grounded in the biblical 
economy of salvation itself. 

IIOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

Yer. 19. Luther: — The Apostles, all devout 
preachers and also schoolmasters, are (in their 
peculiar way) also our parents. For like ns we 
from our natural birth have from our parents the 
form of our bodies, so do these men help thereto, 
that our heart and conscience attain within us to 
a perfect form. Now the perfect form which a 
Christian heart should have, is faith, whereby we 
lay hold on Christ, cleave to Him alone and to 
no other thing besides. — Berlexb. Bihi.e: — In 
nothing do more pangs of travail come to pass, 
than in the ministration of the gospel. The 
ministration of the law is a mere nothing com¬ 
pared with it. Evangelical preaching excludes 
all works accomplished in a merely outward way 
to which men nevertheless cleave.— “Until” 
points to a troublesome delay,'that falls between 
the beginning and the accomplishment of a mat¬ 
ter; not as if God would not at once proceed to 
the formation of us, but because on the side of 
man a bolt is interposed, and yet God does not 
give over. — Lange :— Even, as in many men, espe¬ 
cially in their outward habit, gestures, words and 
actions, we find such a fashion of the world, that 
as it were we see in them even personally the 
vanity, wantonness and folly of the world, and 
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are inwardly troubled at it; so on the other 
hand, in believers who come to their proper vigor, 
the new birth from God appears in all about 
them, saving their yet remaining weaknesses, in 
such a manner, that we see in them a true form 
of Christ in their weakness, humility, simplicity 
and uprightness, and are moved to inward joy 
thereby. 

Ver. 20. Luther: —The living voice is to be 
counted as an empress. For this can amplify 
or condense the matter, and suit itself to all oc¬ 
casions of time, place, persons and the require¬ 
ment of any necessity. 

Ver. 21. Rieger: —The will has very great in¬ 
fluence in the belief and unbelief of men. Even 
in falling back under the law, the will of the 
flesh seeks its advantage. The law is indeed the 
world’s crafty covering, under which it slinks 
away from the truth of Christ; which covering 
must be withdrawn from it.— Frantz: —In the 
law there is contained more than the command¬ 
ments; more than the ways and usages, ceremo¬ 
nies and ordinances enjoined in the worship of 
the Jews. There is also more contained therein, 
than many after the letter read therein. There 
is contained therein also a revelation of the ways 
of God, which God hath chosen, to carry out His 
everlasting purpose among men. There is con¬ 
tained therein a history, which has come to pass 
from its beginning to its accomplishment oil 
earth, that therein, as in a mirror, should be 
made known the thoughts of peace and salvation, 
which God has towards men and which in due 
time He will carry into execution. 

Ver. 23.—Nature assists us not to salvation, 
but grace alone. We are all according to our 
natural birth born flesh of flesh; but according 
to 11 is promise hath God regenerated us through 
the bath of holy baptism. 

Ver 24. Rieger: —This example serves to 
guard us against dealing too slightingly with the 
history of the Old Testament.— Berlenr. Bible : 
—All that Moses has described are figures of the 
inner spiritual and genuine life in Christ.— Spe- 
nkr :—“Bringeth forth unto bondage.” Those 
that will be saved by the law and its works and 
therefore reject the gospel, are not God’s chil¬ 
dren, nor heirs of eternal life, but at their highest 
are only servants and therefore under sin and 
the curse. 

Ver. 26. Luther : —The holy church bears 
and genders children continually, even to the 
last day, in that she exercises the ministry, that 
is, teaches and diffuses the gospel which is her 
manner of bearing. Now the gospel teaches 
that we are redeemed and become free from the 
curse of the law, from sin, death and all manner 
of ill, not through the law and works, but 
through Christ. Therefore is the holy church 
not subjected to the law or works, but free is 
she, a mother without law% without sin and 
death. But what she is as a mother, so are also 
her children.—“Free.”—Even the ten command¬ 
ments have no right to accuse, nor to terrify the 
conscience, wherein Christ rules by His grace 
and moreover outwardly: the civil laws of Mo¬ 
ses concern us no longer. Yet the gospel does 
not therewith make us free from all other civil 
laws, for so long as we are in this natural life, 
the gospel subjects us to the civil laws which 


' the government of each land has. But since our 
mortal life must forsooth have some ceremonies, 
we can by no means dispense with them. There¬ 
fore the gospel admits that we may make in the 
Christian Church some special ordinances con¬ 
cerning holy days, times, places, etc. —but not in 
the thought that those who observe such order, 
should thereby merit forgiveness of sins. 

Ver. 27. Although the little flock, t. e., the dear 
Christian Church, that receives the doctrine of 
the gospel, and earnestly cleaves thereto, ap¬ 
pears altogether unfruitful, forsaken, weak and 
despicable, and moreover outwardly suffers per¬ 
secution, and is constrained to hear herself ac¬ 
cused of teaching heretical and seditious things, 
she is nevertheless alone fruitful before God, and 
brings forth through the ministry innumerably 
many children, who are heirs of eternal life. 

Ver. 28. In Starke: —Natural birth has with 
God no preeminence; He chooses Abel before 
Cain, Jacob before Esau, Ephraim before Manas- 
ses, etc. ; whoever feareth Him and worketh 
righteousness, is accepted of Him, and whoever 
cleaves in true faith to the promise, is a child of 
one promise, and shall attain to the promised ever¬ 
lasting inheritance.—If we are like Isaac in his 
birth, let us also become like him in his virtues. 

Ver. 29. Lange :—Whatever church oppresses 
and persecutes another in matters of faith, such 
an one is not the true apostolic church; there¬ 
fore also she neither stands in the true filial re¬ 
lation to God, nor has part in the inheritance of 
eternal life.— Luther: —It is ever thus, that 
Ishmael persecutes Isaac, but on the contrary 
the good Isaac leaves Ishmael in peace. Who¬ 
ever will be unpersecuted by Ishmael, let him 
profess that he is no Christian.— Spener: —The 
church's condition is in some particulars ever 
the same; it may always be said: As it was at 
that time so is it now. 

Ver. 30.— Spener: —Persecutions harm in 
fact not the persecuted but the persecutors. To 
the persecuted there remains yet God's grace, 
love and heaven, but the persecutors load them¬ 
selves w ith God’s wrath. — Berlenb. Bible : — 
The whole natural man must, as a scoffer and 
wild man such as Ishmael was, be set aside 
from all righteousness of birth, and devices of 
his own through a renewed obedient will. And 
although that involves a dying and giving up, 
inasmuch as the false nature sinks into the death 
of its own desires and so becomes powerless, yet 
the new awakened sense makes no account of 
that, because it has a hatred against the old man, 
and renounces therefore courageously all im¬ 
pulses of nature, let them have as holy a seeming 
as they may. Thereby the scoffer becomes in 
his turn a scoffing before the new man. 

Vers. 21-30. Two sorts of children of Abra¬ 
ham : to which dost thou belong ? To the chil¬ 
dren of the bondwoman or of the freewoman ? 
Law or grace? Either—or? 1. The two stand 
indeed in relation to each other (one Father), 
but yet are 2. essentially distinct (two widely 
different mothers), a. Law-Flesh (= the law¬ 
man still the carnal man), Grace — Spirit 
(=tlie carnal man has no part in it) ; b. 
Law-Bondage, Grace-Freedom.—Christians are 
children, not of the bondwoman, but of the free¬ 
woman. 1. Rejoice! 2. Consider well!—The 
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Jerusalem above 1. a mother, 2. a mother 
through promise, 3. a free mother. — The cove¬ 
nant of law a fruitful mother. (Many depend on 
it, because the natural man remains thereby na¬ 
tural), hut yet the covenant of grace has the 
promise of God. — Christians are children of the 
Jerusalem above. 1. How? Because children 
of the promise. 2. What do they obtain there¬ 
by? They participate in her condition of free¬ 
dom. — The Jerusalem above free : 1) not bound 
to the law = not held to obtaining salvation by 
works of the law ; 2) not obnoxious to its curse. 
The children of the promise, *. e., 1. They 


are members of God’s people not by nature but 
only through promise; 2. they attain heavenly 
inheritance, oily in consequence of promise, 
not by their own works.—Christians have 
their type in Isaac; 1. Born as he through 
promise (sco above); 2. Persecuted like him, by 
Ishmael, 3. but for all that children of the 
freewoman and therefore alone heirs. — Who ob¬ 
tains the inheritance ? 1) not the natural mam 
but the spiritual; 2) not the son of the bond 
woman but of the freewoman. — Human self-will 
(Hagar, Ishmael), divine counsel ; 1) The latter 
permits the former, 2) but still gains the victory. 


E. Admonition to perseverance in Christian freedom—with a threatening allu¬ 
sion to the pernicious consequences of the opposite course. 

Chapter IV. 31 — V. 6. 

31 So then [Wherefore], 1 brethren, we are not children of the [a] bondwoman, but 
IV. 1 of the free. Stand fast therefore in the liberty wherewith Christ hath made us 
free [Stand fast therefore in the liberty for which Christ made us free, or For free¬ 
dom Christ made us free. Stand fast therefore], 2 and be not entangled again with 

2 [in] the yoke of bondage. Behold, I Paul 3 say unto you, that if ye be circumcised 

3 [i. e., submit to circumcision ],* Christ shall [will] profit you nothing. For [More¬ 
over, di continuative] I testify again to every man that is circumcised [who lias liim- 

4 self circumcised], that he is a debtor to do the whole law. Christ is become of no 
effect unto you [Ye are separated from Christ], 5 whosoever of you are justified [being 

5 justified] by [in] the law ; ye are fallen [fallen away] from grace. For we through 

6 [by] the Spirit wait 6 for the hope of righteousness by [from] faith. For in Jesus 
Christ [Christ Jesus] neither circumcision availeth any thing, nor uncircumcision; 
hut faith which worketh by [working through] love. 


F. Renewed lamentation over the apostasy of the Galatians. Sharp testimony 
against the misleading misrepresentations of his preaching on the part of the 
false teachers. 


Chapter V. 7-12. 

7 Ye did run [were running] well; who did hinder 7 you that ye should not obey 
8, 9 the truth ? 8 This [The] persuasion cometh not of him that calleth you. A lit- 

10 tie leaven leaveneth 9 the whole lump. I [I, for my part] have confidence in [as 
regards] you through [in] the Lord, that ye will he none [in nothing] otherwise 

11 minded : but he that troubleth you shall bear his judgment, whosoever he be. And 
[But] I, brethren, if I yet [still] preach circumcision, why do I yet [still] suffer 
persecution? then is the offence of the cross ceased [the scandal of the cross done 

12 away with]. I would they were even cut off which trouble you [I would that they 
who are unsettling you would even mutilate themselves, or would even cut them¬ 
selves off from you]. 10 

1 Ver. 31.— X. 5 to. [So B. DL Lachmann, Tischendorf, Meyer, Ellicott, Alford, Lightfoot. ’A pa (Rec.) is feebly sup¬ 
ported ; as also qptei? fi«.—R.] • 

* Ver. 1.— The correct reading Is probably that of Lachmann : rjj i\tv$tpia Xpiorbs r)\fv9fp<a<Ttv <rr»j«er» ovv. 

So X. which also begins chap. v. with <rr*)«T«. [This reading is supported also by A. B. C. D., and adopted hv Usteri, Meyer 
(4th ed., Schmoller mentions the other reading as his) and Alford. Tij iXevdepia. jj tjfxat Xpurrb? ti\tv9epu>tr«i>, 
ouv is supported by D.*-» E. K. L.. the great majority of cursives, many versions and fathers, and is adopted by GGesbach. 
Riickert, Tischendorf, Wieseler. Ellicott. Wordsworth. Lightfoot (who differs in punctuation however). Between these two 
readings the choice is very diffi Milt. The authorities are so equally divided, and as the verbal difference is slight, the cri* 
tical question resolves itself into this delicate one: whether the transcriber was more likely to have omitted or Inserted 
D, because of q/a£s Immediately following. Meyer thinks it was inserted, others that it was omitted. The latter opinion 
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seems more probable, and the second reading is preferable on diplomatic grounds. The renderings given above are in ac¬ 
cordance with the two readings, but miuor variations in interpretation are noticed in the Exeu. Notes. 

We find besides, owv placed after iAwOtpia, but this is feebly supported; it is put alter aTijsere in X. A. B. C. P. On 
this position of the particle, an argumeut for Lachmann s punctuation is based, though it is not decisive. Xpurro? is placed 
before i)pa s in C. K. L.; after it in X. A. B. D. E. F. G. 

Light foot not only begins a new seuteiice at o-TtjseTt, but, retaining j}. is iorced to join the first clause directly with 
▼or. 31, and to render: we are sous “of her wh > is free with that freedom which Christ has given us.” So Schott and 
Rliick. This seems forced, but Lightfoot’s note ou the various readings is valuable.—On the other variations from the E. 
V., in this verse, see Exeo, Notes. —R.] 

s Ver. 2.—X. omits llawAov, inserted however by the corrector. 

* Ver. 2.—1 Both here and in ver. 3, the reference is not to the fact of having been circumcised, but now resorting to tho 
rite as necessary.—H-l 

6 Ver. 4.—[Schmoller renders: abgetrmnt seid ihr von (der genuinschaft mit ) Christo. The construction is pregnant, and 
scarcely admits of a literal translation. Vulgate: evacuati istis a. Alford's “annihilates from Christ” is objectionable. 
Kllicott's paraphrase is good: “ Your union with Christ became void” (so Meyer). It seems both more lively and more 
exact to retain the present in English, since “the aorists (*aT7jpyij0jjT«, efeireo-are) represent the consequences as instanta¬ 
neous” (Lightfoot).—R.) 

6 Ver. 5.—X. has €<cS*xdp«0a, X. 3 air t K&t\o pe9 a. 

i Ver. 7.—[ltec. has av*<co«/oj, but the correct reading is ev«<co^e (all MSS., most cursives, and modern editors).—R.] 

8 Ver. 7.—T 17 a\i}9t lapr) ne t 9e a 6 at is, without ground, deemed spurious by Semler and Kopp. [X. A. B. 
Lachmann, Lightfoot, omit rjj) retained on good authority by Tischendorf, Meyer, Ellicott.—R.] 

9 Ver. 9. AoAoi is a gloss. 

>o Ver. 12.—[See Exeq. Notes, on the meaning of this verse.— R.) 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

Ver. 31. Wherefore, brethren, we are 
not children of a bondwoman.—Paul, after 
the indirect warning in vers. 29, 30, sums up the 
contents of vers. 22 sq. once more, in an exact 
form, appealing to the Christian sense of dignity 
=you will therefore surely not suffer yourselves 
to be reduced to children of the bondwoman. 
[Notice the omission of the article: “not of 
any bondwoman,” Judaism or any form of hea¬ 
thenism (Lightfoot, Meyer, Ellicott). This 
explanation is more striking and appropriate 
than that of Alford, who is disposed to think 
Tcatd'tGKTjQ is anarthrous, because emphatically pre¬ 
fixed to its governing noun.—R.]—But of the 
free,—therefore ourselves free. This Paul ex¬ 
pressly states in the following sentence. 

Ver. I, refers the freedom of Christians to 
Christ; yet the main idea is no longer the fact 
or method of their having become free, but the 
end, namely : r ij kl evdepia, for freedom, for 
being and remaining free. Then follows the ad¬ 
monition itself; or fix ere, used absolutely, 
without any modifying clause=remain firm. 
[Schmoller follows Lachmann, in beginning a new 
sentence with (rri/Kere ; of course if a different 
punctuation is adopted, the verb is modified by 
the preceding clause, without altering its mean¬ 
ing however, lie also takes rij sXevdepta as da¬ 
tive commodi, “for freedom,” not instrumental, 
“with freedom” (so Alford). It must be re¬ 
marked that this pointing makes the style very 
abrupt, and that since the stress in this inter¬ 
pretation rests on for freedom, the end of their 
being made free, so emphatic a thought would 
scarcely be expressed by a da‘ive of doubtful 
force, for as Lightfoot observes, the dative is 
awkward, in whatever way it. is taken. Even 
Meyer explains the passage far more satisfac¬ 
torily, on the theory that the other reading is 
correct. Following this reading, we render: 
“Stand fast therefore in the liberty for” or “with 
which Christ made us free.” The prominent 
dative then denotes “the sphere in which and to 
which the action is limited” (Ellicott); and 
the relative 77 is either dative commodi (Winer, 
Ellicott) or ablative (instrumental, Luther, 
Bkza, Calvin). Meyf.r thinks this latter usage 
is uncommon with Paul. The former is safer. 
The sense is then: therefore stand fast in that! 


I liberty (which is our state as children of the 
freewoman, and) for which, to remain in which, 
Christ made us free.—11.] 

Be not entangled again.—As Gentiles they 
had not formerly been under the yoke of the 
Mosaic law, but for all that had certainly (see 
iv. 8 ) been in bondage; having now become free 
1 from it by their faith in Christ, they ought not to 
allow themselves to be enslaved again by a yoke. 
[In the yoke of bondage.—“In” it, because 
the thought, is of being ensnared; they were to 
stand upright, not to bow to the yoke (Light¬ 
foot); “bondage” was its predominant nature 
(Ellicott). —II.] All that preceded, doctrinal 
exposition and expostulation, pointed to this ex¬ 
hortation: to remain free. 15ut just because 
this lies at the foundation of everything preced¬ 
ing, the brief, plain utterance in this verse suf¬ 
fices, and the Apostle at once turns to a warning 
menace in case the admonition should not be 
heeded, and the Galatians instead should go so 
far as to submit to circumcision. 

Ver. 2. Behold I Paul say unto you 
that if ye be circumcised.—Rousing per¬ 
sonal attention with “Behold” and with the in¬ 
terposition of his personal authority,* “I Paul,” 
he warns them against the final step, not yet 
taken by them, which would bring them com¬ 
pletely under the yoke of the law, namely, the 
receiving of circumcision. [It is highly proba¬ 
ble that some of them had been circumcised, and 
that the present points to the continuance of this 
course of conduct among them (Alford, Elli¬ 
cott). He does not mean that the fact of a 
man’s being a circumcised man would prevent 
his being a Christian, but if after all this instruc¬ 
tion and warning, they resorted to this rite as 
necessary to salvation, “Christ will,” etc.—R.] 
They would then have had no advantage of 
Christ, because they would have sought salvation 
in circumcision and not of Christ.—Will profit 
you nothing.—The future is probably (as in 
ver. 5 ) to be referred to the trapovoia and the 
establishment of the Messianic kingdom. [So 
Meyer, who finds in this a reference to its near¬ 
ness. But he is fond of such references. Elli¬ 
cott with more propriety says: “it simply marks 
the certain result of such a course of practice; 


* [Wordsworth finds here a reference to the false accu¬ 
sation (ver. 11) that he preached circumcision, and Lkjht- 
eoot thinks this is probably an indirect refutation of calum¬ 
nies as well as an assertion of authority.— R.J 
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‘Christ (as you will find) will never profit you 
anything.’ ”—It.] 

Ver. 3. Moreover I testify again.— Paul 
strengthens his warning by referring to a further 
consequence of receiving circumcision. It obliges 
to the observance of the whole law; “for circum¬ 
cision makes one a full participant in the cove¬ 
nant of law, a proselyte of righteousness, and 
the law demands of the one that is held to it its 
complete fulfilment (iii. 10).” Meyer. At the 
same time Paul gives with this a more precise 
explanation of “Christ will profit you nothing” 
so much the more certainly will this be the case, 
because a man by receiving circumcision becomes 
a debtor to do the whole law, and therefore 
is not at liberty to persuade himself, that he does 
not meau to erect again the law as a whole, but 
only to accept one point. But all, who are “of 
the works of the law are under the curse,” iii. 
10.—In view of the solemnity of the asseveration 
we must suppose that the false teachers design¬ 
edly concealed this perilous consequence of cir¬ 
cumcision or sought to soften it. “Again” 
alludes to the earlier (second) presence of the 
Apostle. 

Ver. 4. Ya are separated from Christ. — 
“Paul by speaking asyndetically and recurring 
to the second person speaks so much the more 
emphatically and vividly.”— Meyer. —The verse 
expresses the consequence of becoming “ a 
debtor to do the whole law” (for iv v6/u<f. ducatoutj- 
6at is substantially identically with this). This 
is the narapy. aru rov Xoicrou which completes 
the explanation of the declaration in ver. 2.— 
K arapyeiodai airo rivog, a pregnant expression = 
the connection in which one stands with any one 
is done away, and so one is loose from him.— 
Justification by the law and justification for 
Christ’s sake are mutually exclusive: whoever 
seeks the first falls out of fellowship with Christ. 
Justified, here of course an expression repre¬ 
senting the view of the persons concerned, who 
think “ through the law we shall be justified.”— 
Ye are fallen away from grace. —Here he 
expressly nainos the benefit the loss of which 
they sutfer by “being justified in the law” and 
the resulting separation from Christ. A cutting 
contrast: they think that they are being justi¬ 
fied, but by this very means instead they are 
fallen away from grace, so far is an actual justi¬ 
fication from being possible in this way.* 'Ektitt- 
telv TtjQ %tiptTog opposed to eorrjKevai ev ry x<*piTi 
(Rom. v. 2). 

Ver. 5. For wa by the spirit wait for 
the hope of righteousness from faith — 

“A justification of the judgment passed in ver. 

4 upon those that seek to be justified through 
the law, drawn e contrario, i. e., from the entirely 
different manner in which Paul and those like 
him wish to be justified.” Meyer. [“ We” t. e. 
those who have not sought justification in the 
law, and fallen from grace; the contrast is not 
very strongly marked in the subject however (Se 
is not used), for Paul addresses the Galatians, 
not as those who had fallen, but were in danger 
of falling, and the subject “ we” may include 

♦[Liqhtfoot renders “aredriven forth, are banished with 
IlagAr your mother,” but while this meaning of iieninTtiy is 
classical, it is not found eisewhere in New Testament and 
must uot be pressed.—R.] 


them also. — R.] Ilvei/ian is used neither ol 
the human spirit in itself, nor of the spirit of 
man enlightened by the Holy Ghost, but of the 
Spirit of God as the objective principle of the 
Christian life. As it is from the Holy Spirit 
working in believers, that the whole Christian 
life proceeds, so in particular the persevering 
Christian hope is thus wrought, of the fulfilment 
of which he also gives pledge (2 Cor. i. 22; v. 5, 
Eph. i. 14; Rom. iii. 11-23). So Wieselkr and 
Meyer. But of course this hope of future 
righteousness proceeds from the Holy Ghost only 
so far as it rests upon a right basis. This basis 
is then stated in ek Triareu^, which is meant to ex¬ 
press that Christians ground their hope of future 
righteousness not upon the works of the law, but 
precisely on faith alone, that they hope to be 
justified not in the law but by faith. [’E k tt l a- 
reug does not therefore describe KVEVfiart (Lu¬ 
ther), but the latter sets forth the agent: “by 
the spirit,” the former the origin or source 
(Sehmoller says with less exactness, the ground) 
of their hope. “ By faith” cannot qualify 
“ righteousness,” as the order of the E. V. seems 
to indicate. — R.] A iKaioavvrj is here also of 

course, Righteousness before God = SiKaluaic- 
But this is here represented for Christians as 
something future; we are therefore not to un¬ 
derstand it of that which takes place in time, 
but of the diKaiuacg which comes to completion 
only at the final judgment. But it is a difficulty 
that it does not simply read: eat tSa Sin. ixopev, 
but a-reaS. whereby the hope itself is pre¬ 
sented in turn as an object of hope. ’EAtt/V is 
therefore here to be understood as the object of 
hope, res sperala, as in Col i. 5; Tit. ii. 13, and 
6t, Kaioovvyg as genitive of apposition. ’Atek- 
Sexeadai is more precisely not = eXti^eiv itself, 
but = to wait for, to expect perseveringly (Wie- 
seler). [This view of the passage, which is 
that of Wieseler, avoids the seeming pleonasm, 
“ wait for the hope,” but is open to one serious 
objection, viz. : that the genitive is never thus 
used with eA -rig (Meyer). Besides tArr/da okek- 
dex6/ueda is not pleonastic, but. forcible and almost 
poetical, the accusative being cognate ( Ellicott). 
The genitive may be regarded as 1) subjecti; the 
hoped for reward of righteousness, sc. eternal 
life (so Beza, Bengel and most older commenta¬ 
tors). This avoids the seeming difficulty of 
every other interpretation, viz. : making “right¬ 
eousness” future, but it is not in keeping with 
the context, as it introduces and gives promi¬ 
nence to an adjunct of “ righteousness,” while 
the passage treats of “justification.” 2) It 
seems best then to take it as genitive objecti , i. e. 
the hope of being justified (so Meyer, EiiLicoTT, 
Alford, also the versions of Tyndale and Cran- 
mer). This is strictly grammatical and in keep¬ 
ing with the context. The objection that it 
makes “righteousness” future is easily met, see 
below. — R ] That Paul should here speak of 
the (complete and final) justification, as some 
thing to be expected first in the future, is en¬ 
tirely accordant with the context. In ver. 4 he 
speaks of such as, being already justified by 
faith, now turn to the law and thereby suffer the 
loss of grace. In order to illustrate the latter, 
he now enforoes the truth, that a Christian must 
remain in faith, because only then can he have 
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the hope of justification at the judgment; faith 
remains the condition of the state of grace, for 
even at the final judgment it is the condition of 
gracious acceptance. [This view contrasts 
Christianity with Judaism, and represents “jus¬ 
tification as one of those divine results, which 
stretches into eternity, conveying with it and in¬ 
volving the idea of future blessedness and glorifi¬ 
cation ’ (Ellicott). —It.] 

Ver. 6. lie now proceeds to justify the wait¬ 
ing “ for the hope from faith” on the part of the 
Christian. For in Christ Jesus = for him 
that is in Christ Jesus, for the Christian, 
neither circumcision availeth anything 
= has no influence in the attainment of justifi¬ 
cation (in the sense of ver. 5), nor uncircum¬ 
cision (while the Galatian false teachers laid so 
great stress upon this distinction) ; but faith 
working through love, faith which shows it¬ 
self operativethrough love .—'Evepyeiadai is always 
middle in the New Testament. The passive mean¬ 
ing given by many of the older Catholics, as 
Bellarmine and Estius, in the interest of the 
Catholic system, is therefore incorrect. Refer¬ 
ence is made to this display of the activity of 
faith through love, in view of the following j 
section ver. 13 sq., the theme of which is given 
in our verse. [Lughtfoo'F : “ These wordsbridge 
over the gulf which seems to separate the lan¬ 
guage of St. Paul and St. James. Both assert a 
principle of practical energy, as opposed to a 
barren, inactive theory.” Against the use made 
of this passage by modern Romanist commenta¬ 
tors who give up the passive sense, such as Win- 
disc iimann, Mbin.BR, Sgmbolik , see Alford and 
Doctrinal Notes below.—R.] 

Ver. 7. Ye were running well. —Short, 
emotional, and therefore asyndetic propositions 
respecting the unhappy alterations which had 
taken place with the Galatians.—The compari¬ 
son of the Christian walk to a race is, as is well 
known, a favorite one with Paul. The running 
well consisted in obedience to the truth, that is, 
in their going in the true=evangelical, way, 
seeking their righteousness in faith.—Paul asks 
in surprise : Who did hinder you ?* 

Ver. 8. lie here answers the last assertion to 
himself and them. Certainly, it is not God that 
has turned you away, has brought you upon this 
other way ! The intriguing of the false teachers 
is represented as something ungodly. 'II t eiap. 
k. t. A., therefore, is to be translated; The persua¬ 
ding is not from your caller=God. The calling 
and the persuading are opposed to each other as 
distinct in character ; the former is divine ac¬ 
tivity, the latter not, but essentially human with 
human intention, art, importunity (Meyer). —In 
itself “ persuasion” could have also a passive 
signifieation=thc being persuaded, disposition 
to follow; and so many interpreters take it here 
also=obsequiousness towards the false teach- 


*[The verb here used means “ to break up a road,” so as to 
rend -r it impassable It originally took the dative of the per¬ 
son, but in the New Testament is followed by an accusative. 
Liohtfoot seems to think a.v€Ko\f/ev (Roc.) would suit the 
metaphor of the stadium better, ils meaning being “ to 
beat back,” to hinder with the further idea of thrusting 
back (Ellicott), but the other reading is too well sup¬ 
port id. He also remarks that the transcribers seem to have 
taken offence at the word iyKoirTttv, since it is frequently 
altere 1, e. g. 1 These, ii. 18; Acts xxiv. 4.—R.J 


crs. [In favor of the latter meaning we have 
the support of the Greek expositors, and per¬ 
haps the paranomasia (rceideodcu, ver 7). But 
Meyer, Alford, Ellicott prefer the active 
meaning, both because it is better established, 
and because it suits the active meaning of 
“calleth.” It seems to accord better with ver. 
9 also.—R.] 

Ver. 9. A little leaven. — It is disputed 
whether this refers to doctrine or persons ; a lit¬ 
tle leaven of doctrine, as a few bad men, false 
teachers. Manifestly the former. It is not the 
number of the false teachers that is of account, 
but the influence of their teaching, not the irtid- 
orref but the miapovr}. Plainly nothing else 
is meant by “leaven” than the immediately 
preceding “persuasion,” for of this, “leaven” 
is an image. As the leaven works into the lump, 
so does the “persuasion,” the persuasive, se¬ 
ducing word into the soul (or into a whole com¬ 
munity): therefore=even an influence in itself 
apparently insignificant, may nevertheless be 
ruinous to the whole man (or whole community 
of men). [The proverb (quoted also 1 Cor. v. 6) 
is undoubtedly true both of doctrines and per¬ 
sons. To which it refers here is extremely 
doubtful. In support of each view the best com¬ 
mentators may be cited, and the context is not 
decisive, for while ver. 8 may favor the former 
reference, ver. 10 with its individualizing turn, 
favors the latter. Leaven is, as usually, a symbol 
of evil.—R.] This of course contains a warning 
to be on their guard, and to turn back in time, 
and remove the leaven.—The Apostle, in order the 
easier to win them to him, expresses the confi¬ 
dence which he still continues to have in them. 

Ver. 10. I, for my part,—even though the 
false teachers believe you already won over to 
them. — He knows his confidence to be grounded 
in the Lord. The Lord will doubtless bring it 
to pass and give you the right mind—in the in¬ 
terest of II is cause.— 0 v tl e v dAAo typovi/- 
<r e t e is best taken absolutely=tkat you will not 
be otherwise minded than hitherto, that you will 
not alter your conviction, will not apostatize. It 
is true, a giving way had indeed already begun ; 
but it was as yet only in its incipiency ; evi¬ 
dently Paul deals with them throughout as those 
that are yet wavering, and therefore it may well 
be hoped of them that matters will not come to 
an actual a/ lAo 0poveiv=ehange of conviction. 
Up to the present time they are only, as is im¬ 
mediately expressed, “troubled.”—He that 
troubleth you=every one, who, &c. The sup¬ 
position that the Apostle refers to a leader 
among his opponents well known to himself 
(Erasmus, Luther, Bengel and others), or 
even to Peter (Jerome), is supported by noth¬ 
ing in the Epistle. Therefore also whosoevei 
he be ought to be understood as entirely gen¬ 
eral, and not referred to any eminent consider 
ation enjoyed by the false teachers. UndoubL 
edly, however, Paul means to signify, that no 
consideration whatever could cause him to waver 
in this judgment.—K p i p a=God’s sentence of 
condemnation (g. g. Mark xii. 40, Lc. xx. 47; 
Rom, ii. 3; xiii. 12); this is conceived as some¬ 
thing exceedingly irksome, a burden, therefore 
ftaoTaau. 

Ver. 11. But I, brethren, if I still preach 
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circumcision. —Paul refutes moreover the pre¬ 
tence of the false teachers, invented to further 
their cause, that he himself elsewhere preached 
circumcision. They had probably appealed, in 
support of their charge, to the circumcision of 
Timothy, which had lately taken place, but 
which by no means took place on the ground of 
its necessity to salvation (Acts xvi. 3. See 
moreover, the explanation of ii. 4). — “Still” 
dates not from a period within his apostolic 
career itself, as though Paul as Apostle had yet 
at one time preached circumcision, which in 
view of the manner of Paul’s conversion and of 
his whole previous course is an unpsychologieal 
and unhistorical assumption, but it dates from 
his conversion. Why do I still suffer perse¬ 
cution. —This second en is a logical one : what 
reason remains, etc .? — Then is the scandal 
of the cross done away with. —Apodosis of 
the conditional sentence, “if I still preach cir¬ 
cumcision,” for the purpose of demonstrating the 
nullity of the protasis: he would no longer be 
persecuted.—To ondvS. tov aravpov more precisely 
=that, which is offensive in the preceding of 
Christ’s death on the cross, namely, that it is 
proclaimed as the only ground of salvation. Had 
Paul, with this or instead of it, still preached cir¬ 
cumcision as necessary to salvation, the Jew , 
would have seen his law maintained in authority, , 
and would not have taken offence at the death on 
the cross, and especially the preaching of it. 

Ver. 12. *0 <f>e?.ov Kal anoKdtyovTai. —The! 
ordinary explanation is: Would that they would 
even have themselves made eunuchs, for which 
partly the middle signification of the future i 
aTTOKoipovrac is cited, partly the connection, which 
is thought to point (/ca«) to a play of words upon 
TvepiTofi)/. But, as this would be a bitter turn of 
wit, and as the assumption, that Paul means 
thereby to lash the sexual intemperance of the 
false teachers, is arbitrary, it is not pleasant to 
accede to this explanation. The lexical argu¬ 
ment, which has the most weight, is the hardest 
to meet; it can only be said that the passive use 
of the future middle, even in the classics, is by 
no means unknown. On the other hand the con¬ 
nection, which is especially adduced in support 
of this explanation, has not a strictly demonstra¬ 
tive force, as Wieseler remarks, lie, it is true, 
lays almost too much stress on the absence of an 
actual paronomasia; on the fact that Pau^ did 
not at least choose ekte'lveiv , as being a very com¬ 
mon word among the Greeks for castration, and 
the paronomasia with Kararoyr/ (Phil, iii. 23) 
proves at least so much as this, that Paul in op¬ 
position to such Judaizers, was not particularly 
tender in dealing with nepiropr], for this is a sar¬ 
castic allusion to nepiTopr]. On the other hand 
this remark of his particularly is correct, that 
we should then expect instead of avaar. an allu¬ 
sion to nepir., the more so, as in ver. 11 irEpir. is 
not at all alluded to in the light of a demand 
made by them. If we can therefore make up our 
minds to take anon, as passive, this would be in 
itself entirely suitable, especially for the final 
sentence: Would they were even hewn off=con- 
demned by God (since the reference to excom¬ 
munication is less congruous). Km certainly is 
far from necessitating the reference to nepiT., as 
with either explanation it is alike a climactic par¬ 


ticle. [It seems entirely incorrect to take the pas¬ 
sive sense, for which there is no authority in the 
New Testament. Ellicott, preserves the middle 
sense, and yet avoids the seemingly coarse in¬ 
terpretation, which is usually given. He ren¬ 
ders : “ would even cut themselves off from 

you.” Unfortunately /cat is a climactic particle, 
and this view gives us an anti-climax. In fact 
1 were there no question of taste involved, scarce 
a doubt would arise as to the Apostle’s meaning. 
Have we a right to adopt forced interpretations, 
to avoid a natural one, because it seems to us 
unrefined? As Ligiitfoot remarks “If it seems 
strange that St. Paul should have alluded to such 
a practice at all, it must be remembered that as 
this was a recognized form of heathen self-devo¬ 
tion, it could not possibly be shunned in conver¬ 
sation, and must at times have been mentioned 
by a Christian preacher. The remonstrance is 
doubly significant as addressed to Galatians, 
for Pessinus, one of their chief towns, was the 
home of the worship of Cybele, in honor of whom 
these mutilations were practiced.” Wordsworth: 
“Tl>ere would be more hope from their ex - cision , 
than from their circumcision. For then they 
would be excluded from the Jewish congregation, 
they would feel the rigor of the law, they would 
be ashamed of enforcing it on you. Then there 
would be good hope, that they also would joy¬ 
fully hail and accept the gracious liberty of the 
gospel, and would be joined as sound members to 
the Body of Christ.” — II .] — ’Av a cr r arovv t e c , 
unsettling=to bring into tumult, stronger than 
rapdooeiv . Wieseler: To render seditious, 
namely, against the order of Christianity, or 
rather against its Lord and King, Christ. — 
[Chrysostom : “ Well does he say dvaoraTovvrec , 

for abandoning their country and their freedom 
and their kindred in heaven, they compelled 
them to seek a foreign and a strange land; 
banishing from the heavenly Jerusalem and the 
free, and forcing them to wander about as cap¬ 
tives and aliens.” (From Lightfoot.) — II.] 

DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. Christian Liberty. Respecting the idea of 
Freedom, which Paul in this Epistle maintains 
and vindicates for Christians with such decision 
(from iii. 25 on, substantially this, but more on 
j its negative side; in express words in this sec¬ 
tion), we are to consider that it does not prima¬ 
rily mean freedom from the accusations and the 
' curse of the law (wrath of God, etc.), but, agree¬ 
ably to the whole polemics of the Apostle, means 
freedom from the claims (requirements) of the 
law, from the obligation of attaching ourselves 
to it, in order by works of the law to seek salva¬ 
tion (to seek it through these conjointly with 
faith, yes, essentially to seek it through these). 
Too precipitately and too prevailingly does Lu¬ 
ther, for example, take this freedom, which Christ 
has won, in the former sense, and in this sense 
eulogizes it as the most precious benefit. Un¬ 
doubtedly, however, freedom in this sense stands 
causally connected with freedom in the other; 

I in the first place by the very fact that only he 
who through Christ is delivered from the curse 
of the law, is a Christian, and only to him does 
i freedom from the law itself accrue (although 
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strictly speaking this does not belong here);— 
and secondly, inasmuch as only to him who does 
not give himself any more into bondage under 
the law, does freedom from its curse also remain 
assured, while conversely, whoever gives up the 
other freedom, loses also this, and thus comes 
into double bondage. Hence it is fully admissi¬ 
ble to comprehend in the freedom which Paul 
claims for the Christian, his freedom from the 
curse of the law—not exegetically it is true, but 
at least in the practical application of the doc¬ 
trine. Still more; in the reference to freedom 
from the curse of the law (wrath of God), an en¬ 
tirely just apprehension of the doctrine is in¬ 
volved, since Paul contends with such earnest¬ 
ness for the freedom of the Christians from the 
law, and against the imposing of the law upon 
them, and thus against their being brought 
upon the ground of the righteousness of works, 
for this very reason, that thereby we forfeit also 
our freedom from the curse of the law, and so 
come under this curse, losing thereby the advan¬ 
tage that we have in Christ, the certainty of the 
grace of God. His strong emphasizing of the 
freedom of Christians has its ground indeed not 
merely in an abstract pride of freedom, leading 
him to feel: Christians now have no longer need 
of allowing themselves to be held in bondage by 
a law, but it is grounded in the doctrinal knowl¬ 
edge of the loss of salvation, which would result 
from the giving up of that freedpm. 

2. Either the Law wholly , or not at all; either Christ 
or the law. The Apostle presents two momentous 
alternatives and thereby sets himself against all 
half courses and their self-deceiving effect. The 
first is : “ Either the law wholly—or not at all.” 
Whoever once places himself in one particular 
on the legal ground, cannot stop short with that 
one. For in the first place the law, although a 
whole consisting of many members, is yet a whole 
in which one member depends on another. And 
secondly for this very reason the blessing of 
God is not promised to the observance of one or 
the other part of it, but only to the observance 
of the whole ; whoever therefore will become par¬ 
taker of the blessing in the way of law, must ob¬ 
serve the whole law. Hut if he shrinks from 
undertaking the whole, either because he recog¬ 
nizes much of it as abolished for the Christian, 
or because much of it is burdensome to him, or 
as he thinks of the impossibility of fulfilling all 
aright, and of the curse which is denounced 
against all short comings, then let him give up 
the legal position altogether. This suggests 
then the other alternative : “ Either Christ or 
the law.” The two “do not match,” i. e. who¬ 
ever will be justified by works of law, thereby 
renounces virtually, and ought therefore to re¬ 
nounce formally the consolations of grace in 
Christ; for in so doing he does not seek his 
righteousness in Christ, but rejects Him. Com¬ 
monly however man would be glad to take the 
latter with the former, would at least, with¬ 
out building upon it, be well content with the 
free grace of God, as the complement of his im¬ 
perfect righteousness of works; but in vain—the 
sentence is: Fallen away from grace!—“This 
text, vers. 2 and 4, is a true touchstone, by which 
we may securely and certainly judge all manner 
of doctrines, works and ceremonies of all men. 


Whoever now, be they Papists, Turks, Jews, 
sectaries,—or whoever they may be, teach, that 
anything is necessary to salvation besides faith 
in Christ, they hear in this place the sentence of 
the Holy Ghost pronounced against them by the 
Apostle, namely, that Christ profiteth them noth¬ 
ing. But if St. Paul can venture to pass so ter¬ 
rible a judgment against the law and circumci¬ 
sion, which God Himself has given, what kind 
of judgment would he utter upon the chaff and 
the dross of men’s ordinances ? Wherefore this 
text is such a thunderclap, that by right the 
whole papal realm should be astounded and ter¬ 
rified thereat.” Luther. 

3. “ Waiting for the hope of righteousness.” Jus¬ 
tification, on one hand, is a benefit to be obtained 
even now, but on the other hand, that which we 
now obtain is not yet the whole, not yet the con- 

> summation. But the justification of the Christian 
; in the present is not on this account in any way 
an illusion, nor is the joyful certainty, which 
faith has, of being justified in Christ, prejudiced. 
On the contrary the believer knows very well 
that at first he can only have this benefit in a 
measure corresponding to the imperfection of the 
present dispensation. The joyfulness of faith 
would be beclouded if the hope of consummation 
in eternity, in spite of all present imperfection, 
did not essentially appertain to faith, as certain 
hope. Hoping and waiting include, it is true, a 
negative element, a not yet having; but they also 
include essentially a positive, element, the cer¬ 
tainty that what is not yet possessed will never¬ 
theless be attained, and this positive element is 
derived from nothing else than faith. Hope is 
grounded in faith—but never in our works; 
faith is therefore not only necessary in the be¬ 
ginning, but remains so perpetually ; if we lose 
it, we lose hope also. 

4. Faith , Hope, Love. Faith, that has hope, 
is the one thing that characterizes the Christian, 
to which is added Love. As in hope faith be¬ 
comes a waiting faith, iriorig cnreKfiexopevtf, bo 
through love does it become an active faith, tt. 
hepyovfievT/, i. e., the kvepyeia does not first 
through love come into faith, but rather faith 
manifests in this love its own indwelling energy; 
had it no such evepyeia in itself, there would be 
no such result as love, and where this energy is 
wanting to it, because it is a mere nominal faith, 
there is no such result. Even so the capacity of 
waiting does first come into faith, not through 
hope, but on the contrary, because this inheres 
in faith, from faith emanates hope.—The Catholic 

; doctrine of a fides caritate formata , as the condi¬ 
tion of justification, has of course not the least 
(support in this passage; for the simple reason 
that “working through love” affirms something 
enirely different: “won per caritatem formam 
suam accipere vel formari fidem, sed per caritatem 
j operosam vel efficacem esse ap. docet.” Calovius. 
Nor can it be concluded from this passage that 
| the Apostle would make love the principle of 
justification together with faith. See the Ex- 
egetical Notes above, but especially Luther, 

I who has so truly apprehended the significance 
of our passage: “ Paul treats not in this place 

of what Faith accomplishes before God, as how 
one becomes righteous before God; for this he 
j has done at full length above; but he says just 
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here at the end, as it were for a short conclusion, 
what is a true Christian life; in Christ such a 
faith alone avails, which is no feigned, hypo¬ 
critical one, but a true living faith. Now such a 
faith is one that exercises itself and perseveres 
in good works through love. For this is nothing 
else than to say: Whoever will be a true Chris¬ 
tian man and in Christ’s Kingdom, he must for¬ 
sooth have a true faith. Hut now assuredly the 
faith is not sound, where the works of love do 
not follow after. Therewith he shuts out from 
the Kingdom of Christ all hypocrites, both on 
the right hand and on the left; on the right all 
Jews and work-saints, but on the left all sloth¬ 
ful and secure folk, who say: If faith without 
works makes righteous, then God requires noth¬ 
ing of us than only that we believe, therefore we 
are permitted to do what we list.” 

o. Love does not overlook perversion of doctrine. 
Certain as it is that faith, active through love, is 
part of the Christian life, yet over against those, 
who destroy faith by perversion of doctrine, in¬ 
dulgence for love’s sake, is not in place, but 
earnestness and severity (comp, the remarks of 
Lutiier upou this, in the IIomiletical Notes, 
ver. 10). 

HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

Yer. 1. Luther: — Let us learn to count this 
our freedom, most noble, exalted and precious, 
which no emperor, no prophet, nor patriarch, 
no angel from heaven, but Christ, God's Son, 
hath obtained for us; not for this, that He might 
relieve us from a bodily and temporal subjection, 
but from a spiritual and eternal imprisonment of 
the cruellest tyrants, namely, the law, sin, death, 
devil, &c.—Those that will be secure and snore 
on without care, these will not keep this free¬ 
dom. For Satan is to the light of the Gospel 
hostile above measure, i. e., to the doctrine, of 
grace, freedom, consolation and life. Therefore, 
where he is aware that it is about to dawn, he 
keeps no holiday, but sets himself speedily with 
all might against it. [Calvin : — lie reminds them 
that they ought not to despise a freedom so pre¬ 
cious. And certainly it is an invaluable blessing, 
in defence of which it is our duty to fight, even 
to death. If men lay upon our shoulders an un¬ 
just burden, it may be borne; but if they en¬ 
deavor to bring our conscience into bondage, we 
must resist valiantly, even to death. If men be 
permitted to bind our consciences, we shall be 
deprived of an invaluable blessing, and an insult 
will be, at the same time, otfered to Christ, the 
author of our freedom.—It.] 

[Cowpkr : — This is a liberty unsung 

By poets, and by senators unpraised; 

Which monarchs cannot grant, nor all the powers 
Of Earth and Hell confederate take away: 

A liberty which persecution, fraud, 

Oppression, prisons, have no power to bind; 

Which whoso tastes can be enslaved no more. 

’Tis liberty of heart, derived from Heaven, 

Bought with His blood who gave it to mankind. 

* * * The oppressor holds 

His body bound; but knows not what a range 
Ilis spirit takes, unconscious of a chain, 

And that to bind him is a vain attempt, 

Whom God delights in, and in whom He dwells.—R.] 

Ver. 2. Luther:— Under the sun there is no 
more hurtful or poisonous thing, than the doc¬ 


trine of human laws and works, that are received 
in the imagination of thereby obtaining forgive¬ 
ness of sins. For they take away in one heap 
the truth of the gospel and Christ Himself. 

Ver. 3. “A debtor to do the whole law.” If 
we overlook this chance, and Moses begins in one 
particular to rule over us, we must thereafter be 
wholly and entirely subject to his power, whether 
we will or not. Therefore, to be brief, we can¬ 
not, yea, ought not, nor will not suffer, that any 
one should hang any one fraction of Moses’ law 
[ Gesetzlein Alosis"] upon our neck. 

Ver. 4. “Ye are separated from Christ.”— 
IIow could one speak more powerfully against 
the law? What can or will any one bring up 
against this mighty thunderclap? It is not pos¬ 
sible that the gospel and the law can dwell and 
| rule in one heart at the same time with one an- 
' other, but of necessity either Christ must yield to 
the law or the law to Christ. Therefore, when 
thou fanciest that Christ and confidence in the 
law might dwell together with one another in thy 
heart, thou an of a certainty to believe and know, 
that in thy heart not Christ, but the very devil 
dwells and keeps house, who under the form of 
Christ accuses and terrifies thee, and demands 
that thou through the law and thine own works 
shouldst make thyself righteous; for the true 
Christ has not that way.—Even as one that falls 
out of a ship, let it happen as it may, must cer¬ 
tainly drown in the sea; even so can it not be 
otherwise than that whoever falls away from 
grace, must be condemned and lost.—If those fall 
away from Grace, that will be justified by the 
law of God, beloved, whither will those fall that 
will be justified through human ordinances, their 
vows and merits? Into the deep abyss of hell, 
to the devil. 

Ver 5. Spener: —Faith is not merely the be¬ 
ginning of our salvation, so that we must receive 
the first grace from God, and afterwards earn 
the rest ourselves, but all remaining gifts of 
grace and glory are alone expected and bestowed 
from faith. —Luther:- —This is an admirable, 
noble consolation, wherewith all wretched, per¬ 
plexed hearts, that feel their sin and are terri¬ 
fied thereat, are mightily holpeu against all the 
fiery darts of the devil. For when the conscience 
has to wrestle and strive in such distress and 
perplexity, it becomes terrified and anxious, and 
the feeling of sin, of God’s wrath and of death 
is so great that it seems as if there were neither 
righteousness nor salvation to hope for. Then 
is it time to say : Dear brother, thou wouldst be 
glad to have such a righteousness, as might be 
felt., whereof thou mightest have joy and com¬ 
fort, even as sin lets itself be felt and stirs up 
terror and despond; now that cannot be done, 
but do thou labor on, that the righteousness, 
which thou hast in hope, and which is yet hidden, 
may surpass the sin which thou feelest; and 
know, that it is not such a righteousness as lets 
itself be seen or felt, but as to which one must 
hope that in is time it will be reached. There¬ 
fore thou art not to judge after the feeling of sin, 
but according to the promise and doctrine of 
faith, through which Christ is promised to thee, 
that he may be thy perfect and everlasting right¬ 
eousness.— Starke: — Waiting comprehends in 
it; a believing assurance of certain attainment 
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of the thing hoped for, a high estimation of the [ very smallest sins, that he who is tempted, 
same, a continual remembrance thereof, an ar- thinks nothing else than that they are so great 
dent longing thereafter, a joy in the apprehen- and terrible sins, as are worthy the punishment 
sion of future felicity, a patient expectation, an of eternal death. Then is it high time that we 
abstinence from all that stands opposed to the comfort such a disturbed soul in such wise as St. 
purity and steadfastness of such hope.—Those Paul has here done, saying to it, that such per- 
that will be righteous by the law have nothing suasion is not of Christ, since it gainsays the 
more to expect of Christ but believers have yet word of the gospel, which depicts Christ to us, 


glorious benefits to hope from him. 


not as an accuser, but as meek and 


Vcr. 6 . Luther: — St. Paul points out here ate, a Saviour and Comforter. 


compassion- 

what is the fashion of the Christian life, namely, Ver. 9. IIedinger :—The least particle of evil 
that it is nothing else than, inwardly, faith to- infects, a single spark kindles a forest. Away 
wards God and, outwardly, love and works to- with it! But 0 ye careless! is it a small thing 
wards our neighbor, so that a man becomes per- to you, to be corrupted through idle talk and 
fectly a Christian, inwardly by faith towards companyings, through poison of lies against 
God, who does not need our works, and out- Christ? 

wardly by works towards men, whom our faith Yer. 10. Luther: —Has St. Paul done right 
can help nothing, but our works and our love.— in saying: I have a good confidence towards 
Of faith, what it is, what its inward hidden na- you, while yet the Holy Scripture forbids that 
ture, power, work and office is, has he treated we should have confidence in man? Answer: 
above, where he says that faith makes us right- Faith and Love both believe, yet is the belief of 
eous before God. But here he conjoins it with the two not directed upon one thing. The faith 
love and works, i. e. he speaks of its works and is directed towards God, therefore it cannot be 
office, which it outwardly and publicly accom- deceived: but love believes man, therefore is it 
plishes, that it is the stirrer up to good works often and greatly deceived. But yet the faith 
and to love, yea not alone the stirrer up, but the that love has is such a needful thing in this 
true doer and workmaster of all good works.— present life, that without it this life cannot at 
There stands St. Paul and says outright, that all continue. For if no man trusts nor believes 
faith, which worketh by love, makes a Christian, another, what would this life upon earth be- 
says not that cowls, fasts, distinct attire or come ? Christians out of love believe people 


genuflections make a Christian.—Anything else, 
be it called what it may, makes no one a Chris¬ 
tian : only faith and love do so. See also above 
in the Doctrinal Notes. 

Yer. 7. In Starke: —Running in religion is 
good, running well still better, to accomplish the 
race best of all. To a Christian life there ap- 


easier than the subtle children of the world are 
wont to do. For that believers trust people and 
expect good of them, that is beautiful fruit of 
the Holy Ghost and faith. But the Christian 
adds : In the Lord=so far do I trust you and 
expect good of you, as the Lord is in you and ye 
in Him, that is, so far as ye abide in the truth.— 


pertains standing and walking: standing, that We must diligently distinguish doctrine from 
one may not fall, walking, that one may not i life. Doctrine is heaven, life the earth. In life 
stand still, which is commonly linked with a there is sin, error, discord. Here love should 
going back.— Lutiier: —These words are very! pass by and overlook, should forbear; here 
comforting, for Christians have ever this temp- should forgiveness of sins bear sway, yet so that 
tation, to imagine that their life is an idle and one should not wish to uphold such sin and error, 
sleepy matter, it seems more a creeping than a j But with doctrine it is quite another thing, for it 
running. But so far as they remain steadfast in is holy, pure, ummixed, heavenly, divine ; there- 
the wholesome doctrine, walk in the Spirit and fore can we not suffer it, that any one should 
wait on their vocation, they should in no wise distort it even in the least particular. Whoever 
trouble themselves, although it seems as if their will alter or adulterate it, against such a one 
work and doing went slowly on, and crept rather there is neither love nor compassion, 
than walked. But our master, God, judges far Yer. 11. St. Paul holds that for a certain sign, 
otherwise. What seems to us slow walking, | that it is not and cannot be the true gospel, if it 
seems to Him quick and swift running, item, is preached in peace and in quietness and is not 
what we count for mournfulness, suffering, death gainsayed nor persecuted. On the other hand, 
etc., that is with Him joy, laughing and blessed-1 the world, when it sees that from the preaching 
ness.—“ Who did hinder you ?” And now they , of the gospel great rumors, divisions, scandal 
supposed, forsooth, that all their matters were | and tumults follow, holds that for a certain size 
going most prosperously and most swiftly along, i that such teaching is heretical and seditious.— 
—Hedinger:— Have a care, pilgrim! on the way To murderers, thieves and other evil-doers grace 
to heaven there are many stumbling blocks.— is shown ; on the contrary the world deems that 
Hearest thou the sirens sing and the robbers no more evil, mischievous people are to be found 
whistle? Finish thou thy course with joy, let than Christians; therefore it also persuades it- 
not the threatening and flattering of the world 
lead thee astray! The Lord is with thee!— 

Lange: —Beware of all credulousness, especially 
In spiritual things, which concern the well-being 
of the soul! Let a doctrine wear ever so good a 
guise, it must nevertheless be tested by God’s 
word. 

Ver. 8. Luther: —The devil is a prince of 
persuaders. He can so blow up and magnify the 


self that they can never have punishment and 
torment enough inflicted on them.—As long as 
persecutions and suffering endure, the state of 
the church is good. The church must suffer per¬ 
secution, if the gospel is purely preached. For 
the gospel goes about to preach alone God’s com¬ 
passion, grace, glory and praise, and on the 
other hand discovers the devil’s craft and malice 
Where the gospel comes it cannot be otherwise, 
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there must follow the scanJnl of the cross; 
where that does not come to pass, there certainly 
the devil is not yet fairly hit, but only a little 
grazed.—May God be surely that the offence of 
the cross do not cease, which would soon come 
to pass, if we only preached, what the prince of 
this world with his members would be glad to 
hear, namely, how to be justified and saved by 
one’s own works. [The offence of the cross. 1. 
It asks men to humble their pride and take salva¬ 
tion as a free gift; this is a great scandal. 2. It 
sometimes seems to cease: 3. It never does.—11.] 
The homiletical uses of the single verses, especi¬ 
ally 1-9, are easily suggested by the sententious 
character of the greater part. 

Vers. 1-6 From Lisco:—The care taken by 


! the Christian, to stand fast in the true freedom.— 
Vers. 7-12. Ilow are we to rescue those who 
stand in danger of apostacy ? 1. liy bringing to 

iheir minds their earlier life in communion with 
God: 2. by warning against the destruction to 
which they are hastening, vers. 9, 10; 3. by 
the testimony of our own walk and perseverance 
in fellowship with God through Christ, ver. 11. 
For vers. 1-6 at New Year. Frantz : — A good 
counsel at the New Year for all, who will 
strengthen their inward life: 1. Stand fast in the 
freedom, wherewith Christ hath made us free; 

2. lose not Christ and fall not away from grace; 

3. wait in the Spirit through faith for the right¬ 
eousness that is to be hoped for; 4. walk in 
faith which worketh by love. 


G. Extended exhortation to the Galatians, instead of turning back from Faith 
to works of the Law, to give activity to their Faith (in a right understand¬ 
ing of Christian freedom) by ministering Love, as the best fulfilment of the 
Law. 


Chapter V. 13— VI. 10. 

1. More general—reverting to the principle of ethical opposition between Spirit and Flesh, in a 
discussion, partly didactic. 

(Chap. v. 13-24.) 

(Vera. 16-24 .—Epistle, for 14/A Sunday after Trinity.) 

13 For, brethren, ye have been called unto liberty [ye were called unto liberty, 
brethren] only use not liberty [or your liberty] for an occasion to the flesh, but 

14 by [ or by means of your] love serve’one another. For all the [the whole] law is 

15 fulfilled* in one word, 1 * 3 even in this; Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself. 4 But 
if ye bite and devour one another, take heed that ye be not consumed one of an 

16 other. This I say then [Now I say], Walk in [by] 5 the Spirit and ye shall not fnl- 

17 fill the lust of the flesh. For the flesh lusteth against the Spirit, and the Spirit 
against the flesh: and [for] 6 these are contrary [opposed] the one to the other; so that 

18 ye cannot do the things that ye would [that 7 ye may not do what things yc would]. 

19 But if ye be led of [by] the Spirit, ye are not under the law. Now the works of the 
flesh are manifest, which are these [of which kind are], 8 adultery [omit adultery], 9 

20 fornication, uncleanness, lasciviousness [wantonness], idolatry, witchcraft [sorcery], 
hatred [hatreds], variance [strife], 10 emulations [jealousy], wrath, strife, seditions, 

21 heresies [cabaUings, dissensions, factions], envyings, murders, 11 drunkenness, revel- 
lings, and such like: of the which I tell you before, as I have also told you in time past 
[I forewarn you as I did forewarn you], that they which do such things [as these] 12 

22 shall not inherit the kingdom of God. But the fruit of the Spirit is love, joy, peace, 

23 longsuffering, gentleness [benignity], goodness, faith [or trustfulness], Meekness, 

24 temperance: against such [as these] there is no law. And [Now] 13 they that are 
Christ’s have crucified the flesh with the [its] affections and lusts. 

1 Ver. 13 —fit seems better to retain the Greek order, which places aS e \ <f> oi at the end ot the clause. The aorist 
i K\rj 8 r)T t may be rendered by the English perfect, but Ellicott gives the simple past tense ns above.—R.] 

* Ver. 14.—Rec: irAijpoOrat. The correct reading Is that of Laclimann,Tischendorf: irorA^pwrat. So B.C. and 
modern editors.—R.] 

3 Ver. 14.—’Er vpiv before iv iet Aoyw Is not sufficiently supported. 

* Ver. 14.—[Llglitfoot: “ The received text has iavrov which some would retain against the authority of the best MSS , 

on the ground that It was altered by scribes Ignorant of this usage of cavroD for the first and second persons. The case 

however with respect to the New Testament seems to stand thus; that whereas (1) In the plural we always find iavritv 
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etc., never finotv avrotv, vy.u>v avrStv etc., as mere reflexives, yet (2) in the singular there is not one decisive instance of cavroj 
in the first or second persons; the authority of the best MSS. being mostly against it. See A. Buttmann, p. 99 ”—R.] 

6 Ver. It). — [Ilveii/aart. The normal dative (Meyer); the instrumental dative (Schmolier). In either case “by” not 
“in.” — R.] 

8 Ver. 17. — Taura yap is to l>e preferred to rawra it, as better attested. [The latter which is the reading of the Rec., 
and Laclunann is probably a correction, to avoid the repetition of ydp. The Rec. and Lachmann also read o.vtlk. a\ A»jAov?, 
on insufficient authority; X- K. L : the order is reversed in most MSS. and by the best modern editors.—R.] 

7 Ver 17. —f lea is considered telic here as usually, by the best commentators. “So that” must be rejected. See 
Exeg. Notes — K.j 

8 Ver. 19. — ['Anva has here a clasti/ying force (Ellicott). — R.] 

* Ver. 19.—Moixeia of the Rec. is to be rejected with Lachmann, Tiscliendorf. [So X A. B. C. Meyer, Alford, Ellicott, 
Wordsworth, Lightfoot. — R.] 

10 Ver. 20. — Rec : «p«i?, ^Aoi: the singular changed into the plural, apparently on account of the neighboring plurals. 
X- has eptv. ipjAoi. [The variations are great; the best editors now adopt the singular in both these cases. On the 
meaning of tho words in these lists of vices and virtues, see Exeg. Notes. — R.J 

11 Ver. 21.—4>ovoi is to be retained, the preponderance of authority is in its favor. [Omitted in X- B. by Tiscliendorf, 
bracketted by Luchmann, Alford and Lightfoot. Retained by Meyer and Ellicott, on the authority of A. C. D. E. F. G. K-, 
most cursives and versions. The similarity in sound to the preceding word is quite as much ail argument for retaining as 
for rejecting it.— It.] 

ls Vor. 21.— [Ta roiaera. “Such things as these,” “all such things.” “The article with toioutos denotes a known 
person or thing, or the whole class of such, but not an undefined individual out of the class; as in that case toiovtos is an¬ 
arthrous ” (Ellicott). So in ver. 23. — R. 

18 Ver. 24. — [A« must be rendered “now” or “ but”, not “and.” The two classes of deeds have been set forth, and 
this verse is a practical application.—R.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

Ver. 13. For ye were called unto liberty, 
brethren. —“For”: Paul justifies the strong 
expression, he has used in ver. 12, against the 
false teaehers. They deserved this rebuke, for— 
they seek to deprive you of your freedom, and 
yet—ye are called to that (by God through your 
conversion to Christ); therefore they strive 
against the counsel and will of God Himself.— 
To this thought: “ye were called unto liberty,” 
Paul however now adds a restriction, a warning 
against misunderstanding and misuse of this 
liberty (which in all that precedes he had vindi¬ 
cated with such decision for Christians, and 
which he had made it their duty not to surrend¬ 
er): only use not your liberty for an oc¬ 
casion to the flesh, fidvov pi] k. t. A. We 
must supply, say rptTfrf=Turn not, use not 
liberty as a pretext for the flesh=let not the flesh 
(your sinful human nature) obtain in this free¬ 
dom (from the law) an occasion to pretend that 
it is therefore now allowed to man to do what he 
will, and therefore it also may claim indulgence 
with its sinful lusts. This ot course would be an 
entire perversion of Christian freedom, were the 
flesh thus allowed to take advantage of it. The 
antithesis shows distinctly, what Paul regards as 
the essence of the sarcieal state; not by any 
means the corporeal nature, properly so 
called, btit the selfish Egoism. For he exhorts: 
but by your love serve one another; love 
being conceived as the means of serving.— 
i^nvleveiv in happy antithesis to the e?.ev9epta of 
Christians. Christians are not to be servants to 
the law; in this sense they are free; but on the 
other hand this freedom does not exclude but in¬ 
cludes (hv'/.evetv in the sense of “serving one an¬ 
other. [Lightfoot : “Both ayareqe and dovXevere 
are emphatic. St. Paul’s meaning may be ex¬ 
pressed by a paraphrase thus; ‘you desire to be 
in bondage: I too recommend to you a bondage, 
the subservience of mutual love. Temper your 
liberty with this bondage, and it will not degener¬ 
ate into license’.”—It.] 

With this verse a new section, of course, be¬ 
gins, but it is incorrect to begin here, as is vari¬ 
ously done, a second or third main division. 
Above all it is not to be supposed that the Apostle 
henceforth addresses himself to those Galatian 
Christians who had held fast the principle of 


evangelical freedom; on the contrary he has 
throughout the whole Epistle the same individuals 
in mind, namely, those led astray by Judaism, 
and his present exhortation also is immediately 
connected with the leading thought of the Epistle. 
How nearly ? This he, himself, plainly sets forth 
in the first place with fidvov prj: the energetic ad¬ 
monition to the maintenance of freedom receives 
its needful complement in the warning against 
misuse of the same, by the reference to its ethi¬ 
cal character.—But this is unquestionably only 
one side, hardly more than the mere point of at¬ 
tachment. Paul gives his exhortation to service¬ 
able love not merely as a precaution in case the 
Galatians, perceiving the inadmissibleness of the 
legal position, should desire to return to the 
freer one, but this also belongs, together with 
the entire explication which it receives in the 
following verses, to the polemics against their 
present erroneous view To that legalism, which 
he combatted, as slighting faith, and surrender¬ 
ing itself into false bondage, he opposes as the 
truth, “the fulfilling of the law” by the activity 
of faith in love (comp. ver. 6), where we make 
ourselves servants, more generally in a walk by 
the Spirit, in which one is free from the law in 
the very “fulfilling” of it (vers. 14, 18, 23). 
He is the more earnest in holding this up to 
them, because the Galatians especially, in spite 
of (or on account of) their legal zeal, were want¬ 
ing in this fulfilment of the law through a walk 
by the Spirit, a fulfilment which obliges Chris¬ 
tians also (comp., especially ver. 15). The same 
persons who wanted to impose the law upon 
themselves, were content to be lacking in that 
which is the heart of the law; those who wished 
to make themselves servants to the law, would 
not be servants to one another. It was therefore 
of moment, to exclaim to these: Behold, what 
you need, is not in any way to turn yourselves 
away from faith, as if this were too little, to the 
law, but simply to make faith active through a 
walk in the Spirit, in love. Comp. ver. f>, and 
also chap. v»., where the more detailed exhorta¬ 
tions follow. We thus see plainly how impossi¬ 
ble it is to disconnect this section from the pre¬ 
ceding one, how on the other hand it concurs 
with the entire polemics of the Apostle, nay, 
how these find in it their true, convincing cul¬ 
mination.—It is of course incorrect to oppose 
this section, as hortatory, to the preceding part 
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of the Epistle, as didactic, for this reason that the 
preceding part also includes exhortation (espe¬ 
cially ver. 1); this however was dogmatic, and 
now comes ethical exhortation. Unquestionably 
therefore this section might with some propriety 
be called the Ethical part, in distinction from the 
Doctrinal; but if by this were meant, as com¬ 
monly, that Paul now leaves the controversy 
concerning the relation of the Law to Faith, and, 
having no longer in mind the defection of the 
Galatian churches, merely proceeds to exhort to 
a walk of Christian morality, with reference to 
ethical short-comings, this too must be deemed 
incorrect according to what has been remarked. 
Moreover, even if such a distinction into a dog¬ 
matic and an ethical part is not unwarranted in 
fact, it is at all events not exact in form; this 
section cannot be formally contrasted with all 
that precedes. For certainly the discourse pro¬ 
ceeds without interruption ; Paul is speaking 
hortatively to the Galatians (especially from 
ver. 1 on), but on the ground of the doctrinal 
exposition, and now he merely gives a sudden 
ethical turn to this exhortation, bringing, as has 
been remarked, the whole to an appropriate con¬ 
clusion.* 

Ver. 14. For the whole law is fulfilled. — 

It is not easy to determine either the meaning of 
this clause, or its connection with what precedes. 
The first explanation, which offers itself on ac¬ 
count of e v evi J.6y(j> y taken n’kijpovTai as= 
av(iK£(f>a?.atovTat , comprehenditur, as Rom. viii. 9. 
[SoL uther. Calvin, OLSHAUSEN,efaL — It.] But 
this must be rejected as lexically untenable. 
Besides with the reading [now generally adopt¬ 
ed], 7r e^Xrj par at it becomes at once incorrect, i 
— As little does vdtiov tt'At/p. have here the same 1 
sense as in Matt. v. 17=to bring out, to make 
evident the deeper sense, the ideal substance in ! 
distinction from the literal form. Doubtless it is | 
not a 7r?.T/pnvv in the doctrine that is here in ques- j 
tion, and in reality, if 7r Irjp. were taken in this 
sense, the explanation would come back again to 
the one already disapproved, namely, that the 
commandment of love to our neighbor is the sub¬ 
stance of 6 7r aq v6poq, since that which is sub¬ 
stance, in another aspect, is also foundation, 
r lAjjpovv is to be understood of fulfilment by ) 
deed, conformity, satisfacere legi. [Ellicott: 

“ The perfect 7reTr "kfjpuTat suitably points to the 
completed and permanent act.’' — 11 ] It is pe¬ 
culiar then, no doubt, that this is said to be in 
one word, tv evl Adycj, and this to be re¬ 
garded as an abbreviated expression for: By 
conformity to the one word, precept (from Lev. 
xix. 18), immediately follows: Thou shalt love 
thy neighbor as thyself. — [Meyer: “ Neigh¬ 
bor is for the Christian, who rightly (Matt. v. 17) 
applies this Mosaic command to himself, his fel- 
low-Christian (comp. ver. 13, aHr/'koiq), as for 

* [On the division of the Epistle,see Iutrod. g 4. While we 
must guard against too formal division of the Epistle, wo 
may distinguish it Into parts without separating them or 
breaking the current of thought. The memory is much as¬ 
sisted by the convenient division of Lightpoot: personal, 
doctrinal and practical. Whether the last nam -d part be¬ 
gins with ver. I, or here, is perhaps immaterial, since such 
distinction lute parts Involves neither the supposition that 
the Apostle made such formal distinction, nor an arbitrary 
view of the Epistlo as a whole. We may mar the unity 
quite as much by insisting on too strict sub-division Into 
sections. — R.) 


the Jew it was fellow-Jew; but how little this is 
to be taken as excluding any one whatever, is shown 
by the whole spirit of Christianity, which finds 
its most beautiful expression in ihe case of tho 
Samaritan (Luke x.) ; Paul himself was such a 
Samaritan toward Jew and Gentile.” — R.] But 
how far does Paul declare obedience to the one 
commandment of love to our neighbor, an obedi¬ 
ence to the whole law? Not in the sense in 
which Love is styled 7r ?.r/pupa vdpav (Rom. xiii. 
8-10). Nearly related as the two passages ap¬ 
pear to be, they must by no means be confounded. 
For in Rom. xiii. it is expressly stated what is 
to be understood by vdpos, namely, the indivi¬ 
dual commandments of the Decalogue which re¬ 
spect conduct towards our neighbor, and love is 
called the irX t/puua of those, because, whoever 
has the dispositions of love, and in truth only such 
a one, will of course fulfil also the duties of love 
commanded by the law. But that “the whole 
law” in this passage is not to be arbitrarily turned 
into “second table of the Decalogue,’’ nor even 
interpreted generally = Moral law, is plain; 
on the contrary, it doubtless signifies nothing 
else than: the whole Mosaic law. But in the 
second place it is also clear, that Paul cannot 
mean to say, that in love, to our neighbor is 
found the pledge of the fulfilment of the whole 
law. For this latter Paul has not at all in mind, 
it is precisely the opposite that he is aiming at, 
his meaning is, that on him who does this there 
is no future requirement made in respect to ob¬ 
servance of the law. that from this he is free. 
The sense of Tre^/.T/purai can therefore only be: 
He is to be regarded as if he had fulfilled the 
law, and therefore the law can exact nothing 
further of him. By no means therefore is the 
commandment of love to our neighbor regarded 
by Paul as the summary of the whole law: this 
would be entirely incorrect. lie will rather say 
this, that if any one fulfils this, all the rest comes 
no more into account; of course, with reference 
to his emphatic demonstration in what precedes, 
that the law has lost its binding force for the be¬ 
liever. If the believer now does not take this 
faith to be a dead one, but quickens it through 
love, he has done all; there can be of further 
claims of the law upon hint no mention, but he 
ought on the other side to have and exercise love, 
for only then can he regard himself as free from 
the claims of the whole land besides, only then, 
in fact, is he a believer. — If it is asked how Paul 
could view the whole law as fulfilled in love to 
our neighbor, especially without even mentioning 
love to God, this question is mostly raised with 
the understanding that he means to designate the 
commandment of love to our neighbor as the 
summary, or the fulfilment of it as the condition 
aud principle of the fulfilment of the whole law; 
and if he meant it so, his assertion must unques¬ 
tionably be declared unwarranted.* (Where the 

* [Schmoller probably means to make an argument abim- 
possibili here, but the form of it is not pleasing. Certainlj' 
It were better to say: Paul could not mean this, for it is con¬ 
trary to the teachings of his Master and Inconsistent with 
bis own statements elsewhere. Meyer remarks : 4 “ That, by 
citing only the command of love to our neighbor, Paul does 
not exclude the command of love to God. is self-evident to 
the Christian consciousness from the necessary connection 
of love to t<od and to our neighbor (comp. 1 Jiio. iv. 20; 1 
Cor. vl'i. 1-3); the context (vers. 13-15) led Paul to speak of 
the latter only.” — R.] 
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former is in question, Jesus in Matt. xxii. 34 sq. 
places the two commandments together; and 
where the latter, Paul, ltom xiii., restricts the law 
to the second table.) But this understanding of 
his proposition has been already designated as 
ineorrect. He doubtless means to say : Of him 
who has love to his neighbor the law can exact 
nothing more. The question, rightly stated, is 
therefore only this: How could Paul attribute to 
love towards our neighbor so eminent a position, 
that he designates him who should fulfil it as 
free from all else? Must he not also, nay, above 
all, demand of the believer a fulfilling of the 
commandment of love to God, and could he, ex¬ 
cept on condition that both were found in a man, 
esteem it equivalent to a fulfilment of the whole 
law? As to this it is simply to be remarked, 
that(l) he conceives Faith as essentially com¬ 
prehending love to God, and (2) cannot conceive 
love to our neighbor without love to God, and 
therefore in demanding the former from Chris¬ 
tians, he of course does not mean to release them 
from the latter, lie does not, however, mention 
love to God, for his exhortation has not respect 
to a merely inward fulfilling of the law, belong 
ing to the disposition, but to that fulfilling of the 
law which comes into manifestation, and shows 
itself forth in the walk, to the true ethical con¬ 
duct of the life, and especially of the common 
life, and this rests upon love to our neighbor. 
Therefore this only is made the subject of dis¬ 
course.—If now the Apostle uses this proposition 
to establish the preceding exhortation (yap), this 
is not in the sense that he means thereby to re¬ 
present the “serving by love” (ver. 13), as a 
divine duty because commanded by the law; 
after he has previously denied so decidedly that 
Christians are under the law, he cannot make the 
fact that it is commanded in the law a motive for 
the exercise of love The principal emphasis ] 
lies rather upon nag and nen%r/p., on the circum¬ 
stance that through serving love the whole law 
is fulfilled, in the sense given=enough has been I 
done for the law, i. e ., negatively, they are there¬ 
with absolved from the rest of the law. There¬ 
fore nearly=Love one another; for therewith the 
whole ground of controversy, respecting the ob¬ 
servance of the law, whether this or that precept 
is to be observed, is taken away. The whole 
sentence, therefore, serves rather to strengthen 
his exhortation than to give, strictly speaking, a 
reason for it. The commandment of love to our 
neighbor, although expressed by a citation from 
the law (Leviticus): ayani/oeig rov n"k. k. r. A, does 
not therefore come into consideration as a particu¬ 
lar commandment of the law , as if Paul from the 
other commandments, as being abrogated, excepts 
this one as remaining in force; only the com¬ 
mandment to exercise love towards our neighbor 
remains in fact valid for the Christian (and if it 
is done, the law has no further claim upon him); 
but to him it is a commandment not on account of 
the law, but became he is a Christian, on account 
of his faith in Christ, or because (ver. 6) “in 
Christ” alone “faith working through love” 
“availeth anything.” Into the question how far 
the faith in Christ obliges to love, Paul does not 
enter, but he then goes on to show that this love 
is the operation of the Spirit, which faith brings. 
—While the proposition serves primarily to com¬ 


mend the exhortation, and while such an argu¬ 
ment must have had the more weight for this end 
with those zealous for the law, yet of course at 
the same time it deals a blow against this zeal for 
the law, and exhibits its emptiness; for all the 
rest, the many observances are, according to it, 
purely superfluous; with the one thing, Love to 
our neighbor, all is done. [Meyer: “Paul look¬ 
ed down from a lofty spiritual level, and saw all 
other commands of the law subordinated to the 
law of love, that whoever had fulfilled this com¬ 
mand, must be treated as having fulfilled the 
whole.” The fact that Paul chose this particular 
expression, “the whole law is fulfilled,” places 
his teaching in opposition to antinomian tenden¬ 
cies, just as the Sermon on the Mount shows 
Christ’s position to the law, viewed as a purely 
ethical rule of life. “The whole law,” *. e. y the 
Mosaic law, regarded in this light, was fulfilled 
in the case of the believer by this love to his 
neighbor; for the whole law of Moses had an 
ethical purpose, which purpose is now fulfilled to 
its full extent only when the believer, because he 
as a believer, is living “by the Spirit” has that 
temper of heart to God, which enables him to 
obey this “one word.”—Schmoller insists too 
strongly on the idea that “all the rest are super¬ 
fluous.” It is doubtful whether this is implied 
even in ver. 18. The Doctrinal Notes show his 
meaning more clearly.—R ] 

Ver. 15. But if ye bite and devour one 
another. —This is=if ye intend of serving one 
another through love, do just the opposite: bear 
ill will towards and hate one another, and let 
this come into act, plot mischief against one 
another, yea, seek to destroy one another ; some¬ 
thing like this is the sense of these strong ex¬ 
pressions borrowed from ravening beasts. Then 
take heed, adds Paul with incisive words, 
that the result be not the opposite of what you 
intend, that ye be not consumed of one 
another. —Each might be disposed to supplant 
the other, but in the end it will come to this, all 
will be wasted away. The sentence thus coope¬ 
rates per conlrarium to the establishment of ver. 
12. The explanation: “your Christian com¬ 
munity will go to pieces,” I am inclined to re¬ 
gard as too special. It is not improbable, in¬ 
deed, that this influence of the Judaizers occa¬ 
sioned divisions among the Galatians, and threw 
them into controversies upon the question of the 
law; yet I should not be disposed to refer this 
danveiv nai KareaBieiv so definitely to that, as is 
commonly done. For this is at least intimated 
nowhere else in the Epistle. 

Ver. 16. Now I say, walk by the Spirit.— 
With Ac yu Si Paul conducts his exhortation to 
serve one another by love (agreeably to the warn¬ 
ing already given in the first half of ver. 13.) 
back to a more general, fundamental exhortation 
i to walk by the Spirit (for in the Spirit he sees the 
Agent that leads to love), and then designates Spi- 
t rit and Flesh as the two ethical principles opposite 
I to one another, expressing themselves in opposite 
workings .—Tlv eipar i ire pin. Dative of instru¬ 
ment; properly: walkthrough the Spirit, so that 
He is (not the path in which —Wieseler, but) 
the power, through which they walk=7rt'ctym- 
77 aydpevm , ver. 18. [The dative may be instru¬ 
mental, as in ver. 18, but it is better, perhaps, 
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with Mkykr, Ai.ford, Ellicott, to consider it a 
normal dative, that by which, according to 
which they are to walk (almost =nara nvevpa), 
for the reason that “ Spirit” is contrasted in this 
passage not merely with “ flesh,” but also with 
“law,” and the double contrast is best brought 
out thus, since under the idea of the normal da¬ 
tive, that of rule or direction is included. Wie- 
8ELKR brings out the same meaning, but takes 
the dative as instrumental.— It.] II vevpa is 
here also doubtless =The Holy Ghost ; it is this, 
that overcomes the cap!;. He enters, it is true, 
into the hearts of believers, and works only by 
impelling and determining the walk, as lie who 
dwells in the believers. But yet irvevpa is not 
on this account=the new disposition of the be¬ 
liever himself, sanctified by the Spirit, but re¬ 
mains ever distinct from the individual human 
spirit as Divine, transcending it. [Meyer 
adopts this view, and remarks that the absence 
of the article is not against it. “The distinction 
affirmed by Haiiless, that to irveipa means the 
objective Holy Ghost, nverpa without the article the 
subjective, cannot be justified, since nvevpa has 
the nature of a proper name, and always, even 
when it dwells and reigns in the human spirit, 
remains objective , as the Divine ttvev/mi specifically 
distinct from the human (Rom. vii. 16).”—II.] 
And ye shall not fulfil the lust of the 
flesh. —We are led to construe this clause, as 
one of result, both by grammatical considera¬ 
tions (uni with ov p// and the subjunctive or fu¬ 
ture after an imperative has this force com¬ 
monly) and by the context. In “walk by the 
Spirit ” he indicates the means of victory over 
“the lust of the flesh.” [On the grammatical 
point urged above, sec the note of Ellicott in 
loco. He claims that the clause might be impera¬ 
tive, but “as there is no distinct instance of such a 
construction iu the New Testament, and still more 
as the next verses seem more naturally to supply 
the reasons for the assertion than for the com¬ 
mand, it seems best to adopt the future transla¬ 
tion.” (So E. V., Meyer also in 4th ed., and 
above.) This future with ov pi/ is strong : “shall 
in no wise” (Ligutfoot). — On the word “flesh,” 
see Doctrinal Note 4.—R.] 

Ver. 19. For. —This introduces, in the first 
place, simply the proof of a “ lust of the flesh ” 
(ver. 16)=of such an one I speak, for the flesh 
lusteth. Paul does not stop, however, but is 
led further to the antagonistic idea kmOvpeiv 
nrsi'.ua.— Against the Spirit, and the Spirit 
against the flesh. —Each principle combats 
the other, and seeks to wrest the dominion from 
it, and on the other hand to place itself in the 
possession of this. [It is scarcely proper to 
supply the verb eiudvpeiv with Rvevpa, but the 
Apostle’s meaning is obvious. Ligutfoot sug¬ 
gests “strives,” “fights against.”—R.] This 
is explained by what follows : these are op¬ 
posed the one to the other, that <m=with 
the design, that ye may not do what things 
ye would, bring into effect precisely the desire 
which you have admitted into your will. "Aar 
OiXtjTe is neither to be restricted to the good 
nor to the evil will. The inquiry whether the 
two powers in the cases in question, attain the 
object desired by them or not, is not proposed 
here, since the only purpose is to bring vividly to 


view the irreconcilable antagonism of their ten¬ 
dencies. Wieselkr. *1 pa is therefore not at all 
to be understood in an ecbatic sense. [Alford: 
“The necessity of supposing an ecbatic meaning 
for iva in theology is obviated by remembering, 
that with God results are all purposed.—It.] The 
contest moreover is by no means to be conceived 
as an interminable one. The context shows that 
on the contrary there is expected of the Chris¬ 
tian a complete surrendering of himself in order to 
be actuated by the one principle, the Spirit, and 
a refusal to give wag to the lust of the flesh, whose 
motions, it is true, must still be experienced. 
The passage therefore, is entirely different from 
Rom. vii. 17 sq. [The reference is to “the free-will 
in its ordinary acceptation, subject, only to this 
necessary and obvious limitation, that this con¬ 
flict must be only predicated in its full extent, 
of the earlier and more imperfect stages of a 
Christian course. The state of the true be¬ 
liever is conflict, but with final victory.” Elli¬ 
cott.—R.] 

Ver. 18 then speaks of the victory of this prin¬ 
ciple : But if ye be led by the Spirit=if 
the combat becomes a victory, ami that on the 
right side; if the k-t6. of the ^i. becomes an 
u}eiv. [Bkngkl : ubi vero spiritus vincit, acie res 
decernitur. The dative here is instrumental.—R.] 
— Ye are not under the law. — This is accord¬ 
ing to ver. 14 ; there it was only stated speci¬ 
ally of love, here generally of the “being led by 
the Spirit,” which correspondence makes evident, 
how l’aul regards its relation to the exercise of 
love; the two are to him essentially one, that 
is, the former is the principle of the latter. 
What in ver. 14 is called somewhat enigmatically 
a fulfilling of the whole law, is here simply and 
literally described as “ a not being under the 
law.” The latter is essentially identical with 
the former: the sense is : The law then can ex¬ 
act nothing more of you ; implying naturally : 
for you are then in the right ethical condition 
I beseeming the Christian, even though not carry¬ 
ing out every detail prescribed in the law. But 
if you—is the thought implied—are not led by 
the Spirit, you are then still under obligation to 
the law ; for you are then in fact not yet all in 
Christ. [Meyer: “ Through the impelling power 
of the Spirit you find yourselves in such a moral 
condition of life (‘newness of life.’ Rom. vi. 4) 
that the law has no power to find fault with 
you, to condemn and punish you. This explana¬ 
tion is the only correct one according to ver. 23 : 
and this freedom is the true moral freedom from 
the law.” So Ellicott, who remarks: “The 
more obvious conclusion might have seemed, 
‘ye are not under the influence of the flesh,’ but 
as the law was confessedly the principle which 
was ordained the influences and works of the 
flesh, the Apostle (in accordance with the gen¬ 
eral direction of his argument) draws his con¬ 
clusion relatively rather to the principle, than to 
the mere state and influences against which that 
principle was ordained.” It must be borne in 
mind that Paul’s use of the phrase “under the 
law” usually regards the law as a judge and 
pedagogue ; here the Christian is viewed as one 
led by the Spirit, and thus taken from “under 
the law,” but so led according to the law, as a 
guide to our new’ life of gratitude, that of th« 
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fruit of the Spirit it is ever true “ against such 
there is no law” (ver. 23). — It.] 

Ver. 19-21. Now the works of the flesh 
are manifest. — Qavepd, evident=plainly con¬ 
spicuous and therefore of course undeniable. 
This <f>avepd is the main point, and therefore 
placed first. For Paul wishes to furnish the 
Galatians inducement for being “ led by the 
Spirit,” and therefore he not only calls the 
works of the flesh “ evident,” but moreover 
carefully enumerates them, portrays them be¬ 
fore their eyes (puts them in the pillory) ; so 
that every one may know, what conversely be¬ 
longs to being led by the Spirit, that one may 
not practice such things, if he will be one led by 
the Spirit and not under the law. The positive 
side is then given ver. 22 sq. — That Paul does 
not mean to say that all of these things are found 
among the Galatians, is easily understood. — 
*• Works of the flesh ”=“ that which is brought to 
pass when the flesh, i. e., the sinful human na¬ 
ture, and not the Holy Ghost, is the actuating 
principle.” Meykr. Therefore naturally many 
sins are here enumerated, which are by no means 
carnal sins in the common acceptation, but rather 
in a very special sense sins against love, agreea¬ 
bly to the context. There are four classes: 1. 
Lust (rr opv. —d ae'Ay.) 2. Idolatry (etdw/lo/1., <papy .), 
3. Contentiousness — <p6voi). 4. Intempe¬ 

rance (ptOai — Kcbpot). The third class is treated 
the most in detail. [While we must not regard 
this specification as a charge against the Gala¬ 
tians in particular, it is extremely improbable 
that the Apostle would not choose such sins as 
most “ easily beset” his readers. Lightfoot 
very properly observes: “From early habit and 
constant association a Gentile church would be 
exposed to sins of the first two classes. The 
third would be a probable consequence of their 
religious dissensions, inflaming the excitable 
temperament of a Celtic people. The fourth 
seems to be thrown in to give a sort of complete¬ 
ness to the list, though not unfitly addressed, to a 
nation whose Gallic descent perhaps disposed 
them too easily to these excesses.” — R.] — Un¬ 
cleanliness, h k a 6., lustful impurity in general 
after the special fornication, tt o pve i a; wan¬ 
tonness, daeXy., lustful wantonness. [Light- 
foot : “ The same three words occur together in 
a different order, 2 Cor. xii. 21. The order here is 
perhaps the more natural: iropveia a special form of 
impurity ;* aiiaOapata uncleanness in whatever 
guise, ave'kyeia an open reckless contempt of pro¬ 
priety. A man may be duddaprot; and hide his sin; 
he does not become dae/.yijq until he shocks public 
decency.” As the reference in the New Testament 
is usually to sensuality, “wantonness” is the best 
rendering, “standing as it does, by the double 
meaning which it has, in remarkable ethical con¬ 
nexion with this word” daelyeta. See Trench, 
Syn. Xew Testament g xvi.— R.] — The transition 
from the first class to the second is easily found 
in the fact that with idolatrous worship many 
forms of unchastity were connected; but idol¬ 
atry is not on that account to be considered as 
a species of lustful indulgence. [Yet the two 


* [“Observe the prominence always given to condemna¬ 
tions of lhis deadly sin, it being one of the things which 
the oid pagan world deemed as merely a&a^opa.”—Em- 
con-.—R.J 


forms of sin are so frequently joined together in 
the New Testament and the latter is so common 
a metaphor for the former in the Old Testament, 
as to suggest a more intimate connection than 
the simple fact that sensual excesses usually ac¬ 
companied idolatrous worship. This fact must 
be regarded as an indication of some underly¬ 
ing affinity.—R.]—4 >appanela, here apparent¬ 
ly, in juxtaposition with idolatry=Sorcery, not 
poisoning. [Lightfoot: ‘“Idolatry,’ the open 
recognition of false gods, ‘sorcery,’ the secret 
tampering with the powers of evil. It is a 
striking coincidence, if nothing more, that <f>ap- 
paneiai were condemned by a very stringent 
canon of the council held at Ancyra, the capital 
of Galatia, about A. D. 314.”—R.]—Third class: 
the substantives up to aipeaets have reference to 
dissension, the first four as shown in individual 
conduct, among which however, jealousy, 
and wrath, Svyot, refer to the inner aspect, the 
source. [The latter is rendered “displays of 
wrath” by Ellicott, and thus referred to out¬ 
ward manifestations, which seems preferable, 
since the plural is used, serving to denote the 
concrete form of the abstract sin (so too the plu¬ 
rals which follow); were the reference to the 
source the singular were more appropriate. See 
Trench, Syn. Xew Testament , $ xxvii., on the pre¬ 
cise meaning of the word.—11.] The three follow¬ 
ing, caballings, dissensions, factions refer 
to the dissension of bodies of men.—Envyings, 
murders follow these, evidently named together 
mainly on account of the paronomasia, since 
<b6 6v of would otherwise belong with £ 
“murders,” however, fittingly closes the list as 
the culmination of discord. Besides, the two are 
perhaps put in juxtaposition with reference to 
the concurrence of envy and murder in the first 
murder, comp. 1 Jno. iii. 12. [Lightfoot: “A 
principle of order may be observed in the enu¬ 
meration: 1. lx®pat, a general expression op¬ 
posed to dyairy, breaches of charity in feeling or 
in act; from this point onward the terms are in 
an ascending scale: 2 .epic ‘ strife,’ not neces¬ 
sarily implying self-interest; 3 Cfoot; ‘rivalry’ 
in which the idea of self-assertion is prominent: 
4 . dvpoi ‘wraths,’ a more passionate form of 
eptg; 5. kptdeiat* ‘ factious cabals,’a stronger de¬ 
velopment of C V^oc: 6, 7. hostility has reached 
the point where the contending parties separate; 
such separation is either temporary (dtxoaraalai 
‘divisions’), or permanent (aipiaetg ‘sects, here¬ 
sies’): 8. <p66vot, a grosser breach of charity than 
any hitherto mentioned, the wish to deprive 
another of what he has; 9. tpovot, the extreme 
form which hatred can take, the deprivation of 
life.”—On drunkenness, revellings, Elli¬ 
cott remarks: “the latter is the more generic and 
inclusive, to which the former was the usual ac¬ 
companiment.”—R.] — In order to brand still 
further “the works of the flesh,” and to restrain 
from them, he points moreover to the punish¬ 
ment decreed against them, in words which are 
meant to express : that however often one might 

♦ [Wordsworth: —“The word ipiStia is from «pi0os, a la¬ 
borer for hire, 1. a mercenary; and 2. one who hires him¬ 
self to a cabal for party purposes; and therefore signifies 
3. a venal partisan ; such as ihe factions of gladiators , and 
other vuffians hired hy rival candidates at elections to in¬ 
timidate the voters in the Roman forum. Hence ipidtia 
signifies venal partisanship .”—R.J 
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come to speak of them, he would always have to 
render the same judgment, and to express more¬ 
over that this judgment might be rendered in 
advanoe with perfect distinctness.—II po in irpo- 
Tukyi* and 7rpoei7rov=before it comes; the pre¬ 
terite in 7rpo«7rov=during my presence among 
you.— Shall not inherit the kingdom of 
God. —Just as in 1 Cor. vi. 9 sq.; Eph. v. 5, 
of course with the pre-supposition: If no conver¬ 
sion intervenes. 

Vers. 22, 23. After the negative exposition, 
Paul now states explicitly in what the being led 
by the Spirit consists, or, more particularly, 
reveals itself.— The fruit of the Spirit.— 
Kapjrdf rov rrve b par os, essentially the same 
as hpya, “works,” ver. 19: That which comes to 
pass, which is brought into effect, when the Holy 
Ghost is the impelling principle. But in what 
follows it is only qualities that are mentioned, 
and not works, and so of course Ipya was not 
appropriate. And certainly it is not uninten¬ 
tional, that Paul in the first place names only 
the inward “fruit of the Spirit,” consisting in 
the disposition of the soul, for the reason that 
the Spirit primarily and principally changes and 
must change the inward disposition. When this 
is done, there is a genuine leading by the Spirit, 
living by the Spirit, which then finds external 
manifestation also in a walking by the Spirit.— 
The singular Kaprrds also is significant, “pro¬ 
ceeding from the conception of the inward unity 
and ethical continuity of all that the Spirit 
works.” As “Spirit” in this connection is con¬ 
ceived as the principle from which serving love 
proceeds, the enumeration of precisely these 
virtues is easily explicable. That many things 
besides are effected by the Spirit, does not need 
to be said. At the head stands Love, as the 
most general, and at the same time the chief 
virtue of Christians (comp. vers. 13, 14). Xapa , 
one is inclined to take as Joy with the brethren, 
opposed to O/Am, (ftOdvot . It is no objection that 
this incidental idea is not contained in the word 
itself; the connection might easily indicate in 
wnat particular sense x a ( 1( * > s here to be taken. 
Yet the explanation of it as the inward joyfulness 
of the Christian in the consciousness of the love 
of God may also be justified, as this too stands in 
close connection with his conduct towards his 
brethren, and is incompatible with an unloving 
behavior. At all events the following words from 
elprjvTj to npavTT/c belong together, as designating 
the fruits of “love,” unselfish love; elpi/vrj there¬ 
fore denotes peace with others, paKpoOvpia 
patience under injuries, xpV aT - gracious, friend¬ 
ly character, ay ad. is nearly related to this: 
Benevolence (Luther) ; not so generally as, good 
dispositions (the special meaning is quite fre¬ 
quent in the Septuagint): rr torts here of course 
not=justifying faith, but either trustfulness, 
as opposed to mistrust, or faithfulness.—Finally, 
temperance, eyttpareta, is added in antithesis 
particularly to the sins of lust and intemperance 
(vers. 19-21).—[Here again Ligiitfoot is excel¬ 
lent: “The difficulty of classification in this 
list is still greater than in the ease of the works 
of the flesli. Nevertheless some sort of order 
may be observed. The catalogue falls into three 
groups of three each. The first of these com¬ 
prises Christian habits of mind in their more 


general aspect, * love, joy, peace.* (The fabric 
is built up story upon story. Love is the founda¬ 
tion, joy the superstructure, peace the crown of 
all.) The second gives special qualities affect¬ 
ing a man’s intercourse with his neighbor, ‘long- 
suffering, kindness, beneficence.* (This triad is 
again arranged in an ascending scale; panpo - 
tivpta is passive , ‘patient endurance under in¬ 
juries inflicted by others;’ xP 7 ? aT ^ TT i^i neutral, 
‘a kindly disposition towards one’s neighbors’ 
not necessarily taking a practical form;* aya- 
0 u o b v Tf, active , ‘goodness, beneficence’ as an 
energetic principle.) The third, again general in 
character like the first, exhibits the principles 
which guide a Christian’s conduct.”—E llicott: 
“'Ey/tpa-eta, ‘temperance,’ is distinguished by 
Diog. Laert, from cutypooivT] as implying a control 
over the stronger passions, whereas the latter im¬ 
plies a self-restraint in what is less vehement.”— 
R.]—Against such as these there is no law. 
—T otovruv is neuter, as in ver. 21, and the 
sense is: Such virtues the law condemns not. 
This, however, implies of course: Against those 
that possess such qualities the law is not, and 
this is the same thought, only more specially con¬ 
ceived, as in vers. 14, 18. The law requires 
nothing more of them, and therefore also it can 
bring no accusations against them. [Or rather, 
because the law can find nothing to oppose or re¬ 
strain in such things (which fulfil its ethical pur¬ 
pose), the law has no power over those who bring 
forth the fruit of the Spirit. Schmoller presses 
too strongly the implied thought. Beza and 
others make a meiosis here: these are pleasing to 
God, but as Meyer remarks: Paul wishes to ex¬ 
plain only what he has said in ver. 18 of those 
led by the Spirit. He sets forth the fruit of the 
Spirit and says; against virtues and stales such as 
these the. law is not , and he thus makes clear, how 
those led by the Spirit by virtue of their moral 
condition are not subject to the Mosaic law. For 
whoever is so circumstanced, that a law is not 
against him, over him it has no power.—11.] 

Ver. 24. And they that are Christ’s. — 
Another proposition weighty in itself, and espe¬ 
cially also in the connection. It joins on well to 
what precedes, with which it is probably better 
to connect it, although on the other hand what 
follows naturally connects itself with this. That 
is, as Paul went back from the exhortation to the 
exercise of love towards our neighbor to the ex¬ 
hortation to a walk in the Spirit, as the principle 
of love, so now he goes back beyond that again, 
and shows how this walk in the Spirit is itself 
grounded in fellowship with Christ. As thus, 
in the first place he spoke of the fruit of the 
Spirit, and then says: Now it is those that are 
Christ’s, who have crucified their flesh, etc.; who 
therefore have crucified the very disposition op¬ 
posed to the aforesaid fruit of the Spirit, the 
disposition from which the works of the flesh 
proceed, so that the opposite disposition, the fruit 
of the Spirit, can find a place. [Ellicott: 
“ The connection of the whole paragraph appears 
to be as follows:—‘The Spirit and the flesh are 

* [lienee well expressed by “benignity.” So Jerome, who 
renders this and the tot lowing word respectively: bcnignitas , 
bonitas. See Trf.vcii, Si/uon. 'id series.—The remarks of 
Lightfoot are collated; the parts Included In parenthesif 
are taken from his comments on the separate triads.—K.J 
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contrary to each other; if the flesh prevail, man 
is given over to all sin, and excluded from the 
kingdom of God: if the Spirit be the leading 
principle, man brings forth good fruits, and is 
free from the curse of the law. Now the dis¬ 
tinguishing feature of the true Christian is the 
crucifixion of the flesh ; consequently, it must be 
obvious from what has been said, the living in 
and being led by the Spirit’.”—R.]—Have 
crucified, earav puaav. —This is conceived as 
something accomplished, and is therefore appar¬ 
ently to be referred to an individual act, the act 
of becoming a Christian through faith and bap¬ 
tism. The meaning, to be sure, is not, that now 
the flesh, with its affections and lusts, is 
not any longer present at all with those that 
have become Christians. Rut yet at least a walk 
in the flesh should not any longer exist in the 
case of Christians; we may declare to these that 
such a walk is in contradiction to their essential 
character as Christians, and that a walk in the 
Spirit may rightly be expected of them: yet this 
is only possible because we may urge this upon 
them: You now have crucified the flesh. It is to 
be noted also, that the language is not: slain, 
but, crucified. The former could not so well be 
said, as it is conceived rather as a task of the 
Christian to be accomplished only by continual 
effort (Col. iii. f>). In “ crucified,” however, the 
simple slaying is not the main idea, but the con¬ 
demning, giving sentence, surrendering to infa¬ 
mous death; and this has necessarily taken place 
in becoming Christ’s. [Ellioott: “Though this 
ethical crucifixion is here designated as an act 
past, it really is and must be a continuing act as 
well. This however the aorist, with its usual 
and proper force, leaves unnoticed; it simply 
specifies, in the form of a general truth, the act 
as belonging to the past, without affirming or de¬ 
nying any reference to the present. In all such 
cases the regular reference of the tense to the 
past may be felt in the kind of summary way in 
which the action is stated,—the sort of implied 
dismissal of the subject, and procedure to some¬ 
thing fresh.”— It.]—’Eerrarp. naturally alludes to 
the cross of Christ, and the fellowship with Christ 
involves a crucifixion of the flesh for the very 
reason that it is fellowship with Christ’s death 
on the cross; for through this the fact that men’s 
oapi; deserves condemnation and is obnoxious to 
death, is demonstrated and set forth in a way of 
irresistible force; for Christ indeed has only suf- ! 
fered what men have deserved on account of their 
sinful “flesh,” and therefore what this itself has 
deserved. Whoever therefore appropriates to 
himself in faith Christ's death upon the cross, re-, 
gards the “flesh” in himself no longer; for him 
in Christ's death this has been crucified. (Comp. 
Rom. vi. 6. ) [Mky er: “‘Have crucified the 
flesh,’ expresses: to have divested themselves of 
all vital fellowship with sin, whose seat the oapg 
is, so that, as Christ was objectively crucified, 
we, by means of the entrance into the fellowship 
of this death on the cross, crucify the aup% sub¬ 
jectively, in moral consciousness of faith, i.e., have 
made it entirely lifeless and inoperative through 
faith as the new vital element, to which we have 
passed over. To Christians considered ideally as 
here, this ethical slaying of the flesh is something 
which has taken place, in reality however, it is 


also something taking place and continuing .”—R.] 
Wadi/par.a are passions, aroused by the cdp£ in 
the sensibility; these then show themselves ac¬ 
tive in definite sinful lusts, enidvptai. In thera# 
the man is, as is implied in the word passive; 
but this passivity becomes activity in the tier 
ftvpiat. [Comp. Col. iii. 6, and see Trench, Syn 
New Testament , 2d series, \ xxxvii.—R.] 

DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. Men are pointed away from the law and to 
faith, first and above all, because only faith in 
Christ and not the keeping of the precepts of the 
law, or the doing of works of the law, is the way 
to the attaining of justification and of the divine 
inheritance (subjectively: to the attaining of the 
comfort of the forgiveness of sins, of the adoption 
of children and the hope of the eternal inherit¬ 
ance). For him who has this faith, the law loses 
its importance, for the reason that a usus justifi- 
catorius it has not, while it has already fulfilled 
its usus predagogicus, of impelling to faith, in the 
case of such a one.—But nevertheless the Apostle 
is the farthest possible from meaning that the 
believer on Christ is dispensed from giving a 
truly moral (ethico-religious) character to his 
inward disposition and his life (from the doing 
of “good works”), and is entitled to persevere 
in sin, that is, to indulge the “flesh.” So far is 
this from being true that this, despite his faith 
and despite the fact that faith is the condition of 
salvation, nevertheless excludes him from the 
kingdom of God and from eternal life (v. 21; 
vi. 8). And, indeed, this cannot be the opinion 
of the Christian, for this his faith in Christ in¬ 
volves not merely an impulse and power to the 
avoidance of sin, to the willing and doing of good, 
but because it is a coming into fellowship with 
Christ’s death, it immediately involves also the 
arising of a hatred against sin, a condemning of 
the flesh (ver. 21), and because it is a receiving 
of Christ, it involves also the beginning of a life 
for God (comp. ii. 19 sq. and the Doctrinal 
Notes on that section). The latter fact, the new 
life, which arises or is given with faith on Christ, 
receives in this section its exact expression; there 
begins in man a working of the Spirit (tt veipa), 
who, overcoming the flesh (ver. 16), brings forth 
fruit in an ethically good, God-pleasing disposi¬ 
tion of heart and life (ver. 22 sq.). Nay, it is 
only this faith in Christ which leads to this goal, 
as it is only this which leads to the other goal of 
justification. The law cannot effect this second, 
and quite as little can it effect the first. On the 
contrary, it arouses the esap% (and the apaprta 
dwelling therein), but does not assist to the re¬ 
ceiving of the Spirit (comp. iii. 2, and Rom. vii. 8). 
So little therefore does faith in Christ dispense 
from a disposition and course of action pleasing 
to God, that it is just this, nay more, only this 
which leads thereto. If any one is disposed to 
call this disposition and activity to the Christian, 
thus conformed to God’s will, a “fulfilling of the 
law,” he does not name it wrongly; only in doing 
it he is to keep in mind (1) that it is not to be 
understood in a formal, but only in a material 
relation: a doing of that which the law commands, 
yet not because the law commands it, but in the 
strength and on the impulse of faith, or more 
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properly, of the Spirit, something therefore en¬ 
tirely different from what Paul calls “works of 
the law;” it is that which he so often names 
Ipya ayaOa, works of the Spirit, rather than of 
the law; (2) that in this appellation law is taken 
in a quite restricted sense, of the properly ethical 
commandments (see Rom. xiii. 8 sq., where it 
plainly appears what Paul means by the v6po c; 
when he speaks generally, he uses the expression 
ivTohii deov, 1 Cor. vii. 19). “Fulfillingof the law” 
will therefore always be an only partially adequate 
expression for a Christian life, a conformity of the 
life to God's will, entirely abandoning the Old 
Testament point of view therefore, Paul speaks 
directly of an avan’Arjffovv rdv vopov X pi error 
(vi. 2) * 

2. Rut it is true that the “doing of good 
works” the making faith active in a walk and 
mind pleasing to God, does not come to pass, as 
it were, of itself (as might appear from what 
precedes), even with the believer (even though, 
as of course is pre-supposed, his faith is an ac¬ 
tual one of inward persuasion, and not merely 
nominal, is actually equivalent to a rov Xpiarov 
elvat, and therefore bears within it the energy 
perfectly adequate to a moral renewal of thejlife). 
Even with the believer the odp^ has not disap¬ 
peared. Therefore, although abstractly we must 
say: the believer cannot dispense himself from 
a genuine ethical renewal of his life, yet in con- 
creto we are rather to say: He ought not. ‘The 
“thou oughtest” comes back even to him who 
stands on the foundation of faith. This appears 
in the case of the believer, in a twofold manner. 
In the first place and chiefly on the side of the 
7 rvevpa, which he receives in faith; for this works 
not merely as it were physically, in the form of 
an energy of nature, converting the will of man 
into agreement with the mind of God (and the 
figure of the aap-roq must be understood cum grano 
salis: a bare growing up it certainly is not); the 
result is brought about ethically and not physi¬ 
cally; the nvevua also approaches the will with 
requirements, which it is true are far more in¬ 
tensive, which have as it were a quite different 
power of bending the will from the requirements 
of the law or of the conscience (the law of the 
letter or of the conscience); for they are strength¬ 
ened by the persuasion which is received along 
with faith into the heart, of the condemnation 
of sin as well as the forgiveness of it, of the holi¬ 
ness as well as the compassion inhering in the 
grace of God in Christ. Rut it is with an “ought,” 
however intensive, that the Tzvebpa in the be¬ 
liever approaches the will of man, and seeks to 

* [Whether theologians agree about terms or not, they all 
must recognize the fact that in so far as any law of God has 
a directly ethical purpose, it must continue to be binding on 
those who are Christ's, not binding as a law, with condemna¬ 
tory power, so as to bring ns again into bondage, after Christ 
has made us free, nor even binding on the conscience, so far 
as its punitive functions are concerned, but binding tis with 
the cords of love, the bands of a man, a rule for the loving 
children of a Father, a guide for the glad gratitude of those 
whom Christ has made free. Thus far all that was of perma¬ 
nent ethical purpose in the Old Testament law must remain 
‘‘the law of Christ;” to admit a change in God’s ethics is re¬ 
pugnant to onr souls. How much this includes is the practical 
question, which the New Testament Itself answers in the life 
of Christ and the teachings of llis Apostles. That it includes 
the Decalogue, ihat each and all of those Commandments are 
still In force, as a law. in the sense Indicated above, there can 
be no reasonable doubt.—R.] 


determine it to let itself be guided by him, to de¬ 
termine it to the hyeadai and then also to the 
rrvevpan irepnrareiv: and in doing this he meets 
with many hindrances on the side of the <xap£ 
(ver. 17).—This is the immediate, inward 
“ought” that has place and is needful even with 
the believer. Rut to this inward monition and 
impulse of the Spirit, there must bo added, in 
order to keep it ever alive and guard it against 
all impure admixture, one coming from without. 
Of this we have in this very section the speaking 
proof. The Apostle sees occasion given him to 
'admonish the Galatian Christians wit It earnest 
words to a disposition and course of life answer¬ 
able to their faith; he approaches them with an 
“Ought:” “So ought it to be with Christians = 
because you believe in Christ!” And his admoni¬ 
tion here and elsewhere holds good also for us; 
it is the testimony of the Spirit conveyed through 
the word—testimonium externum (in distinction 
from internum) —the comprehensive exposition 
of which is the function of New Testament ethics. 

3. That even the believer is not and cannot be 
spared the earnestly admonishing and impelling 
“ought” because even with him there is not 
found a steady will (on account of the old Adam), 
is the meaning of the church doctrine of the ter- 
tius legis usus, the usus legis with the renatus (the 
us. didact. or normal.), and understood in this 
sense it is correct. Rut as it is expressed it is 
distorted and incorrect, and is in conflict with 
the indisputable Pauline doctrine, that the be¬ 
liever is not vtto vdpov, that he may not be placed 
nor place himself under it. lie is indeed under 
a law of the Spirit, so far as the Spirit admon¬ 
ishes, requires, rebukes, yet the Spirit does by 
no means merely this, but far more; this is the 
very least that lie does. Rut especially is the 
believer in no sense whatever under the law of 
the letter, the Old Testament law, the proper lex, 
and with all its generalizing of the conception of 
lex, the Formula Concordiie, nevertheless, in the 
section touching this matter does not really go 
beyond the Mosaic law. It does not arrive at 
the conception of the law of the Spirit (the law 
of faith), whether this is entirely inward, or 
expressed also in the word of Scripture (in the 
New Testament word of Scripture, which lor 
the fulfilment of the ethical requirement pre¬ 
supposes the faith in Christ witli what it has 
and gives^. The law of the letter (the proper 
lex), has, it is true, its great significance for the 
believer, but it has its place not, so to speak, 
after Faith, but only before the same, as piedago- 
gus (see above on chap. iii. 19 sq.); and in this 
sense it permanently retains its importance, and 
is indispensable for faith. That is, the sinful¬ 
ness and imperfection of the new life even in the 
believer, make it needful that the law should not 
once only, but ever afresh, awaken in him the 
knowledge of sin and the impossibility of him¬ 
self attaining salvation and eternal life, and by 
that very means drive him to assure himself of 
it in faith in Christ; and so ever impel him anew 
to faith. So fur, therefore, as a usus of the lex, 
strictly so called, can be predicated even as to 
the renatus, it falls under the usus psedagogicus, as 
usus secundus. But in this pedagogy its function 
is continually exhausting itself again; this func¬ 
tion only does Paul ascribe to it, and another, the 
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function docere, ut in vera pieiate vivemus et ambu- 
lemus, we have no right to attribute to it, espe¬ 
cially as we thereby come into conflict with the 
definite assurance that the law only stirs up sin 
and the oapi;, and of itself continually hinders 
anew the Spirit’s gaining dominion and there¬ 
with the attainment of the vera pietas. The law 
contributes directly neither to justification nor 
to the new life, and cannot therefore be directly 
the means of maintaining the latter. What it 
can and should do, was and is, to open the way 
for that which does lead to justification and to 
the new life, namely, Faith. As this is its work 
at first, so is it ever after. The accomplishment 
of these two things it must then leave to faith, 
first as that which lays hold of God’s grace — for 
justification, then as that which has laid hold 
of it and therewith receives the Spirit. This 
Holy Ghost now, and not the vo/iog, is alone in 
condition as the spirit of faith to assist to ever 
renewed victory over the oapi;, partly through 
His teaching, partly through llismonition, partly 
through His persuasion and drawing. For if 
the believer did right because admonished by 
the law, he would only attain again to epya vauov , 
but not to veritable epya aya6a . —Only so much 
is true, that in concreto very many a Christian, be¬ 
cause faith has been with him from the begin¬ 
ning or has become only a name, allows himself 
to be guided merely by the law of the letter, at 
least if he has moral earnestness of temper, and 
thereby accomplishes nothing more than epya 
votiov, as to which he simply deceives himself, 
in accounting them perhaps for epya rov izvevpa- 
toc. More or less, moreover, does he seek in 
these epya vouov his justification also, and his 
hope; half-way at least, reckoning as the other 
half the merit of Christ, yet more in name than 
in reality. [It is only necessary to remark here, 
that Paul uses the word vopog as covering the 
whole Mosaic law. That this whole Mosaic law 
has not the third use, of “teaching us how we 
may live and walk in true piety,” is very evident. 
So also, that the new life of the believer is only 
a new life, in so far as it is through the teaching, 
monition, persuasion and drawing of the Spirit, 
must be believed and felt by the Christian. Still 
what does that Spirit teach and admonish us to 
do? To “walk even as he walked,” all will 
agree. And how did He walk, that Master whom 
we follow? — He fulfilled all righteousness, He 
obeyed the law for us. Clearly then the Spirit, 
which receives of the things of Christ and shows 
them unto us, will show us as our duty, what 
Christ did, the complete obedience to God’s re¬ 
quirements, and this will include all of perma¬ 
nent ethical value in the Mosaic law. — That may 
be but a part, yet it is a part, for what was in 
itself right at Sinai’s foot is right at the foot of 
the cross. The Spirit is the Holy Spirit, Holi¬ 
ness is opposed to sin, Sin is opposition to God, 
it expresses itself in disobedience to His moral 
law, — the Holy Spirit must teach, admonish, 
persuade and draw us to the observance of what¬ 
ever has been at any time an expression of God’s 
moral law. The law cannot have a usus pseda- 
gogicus still, did it not convict us of sin; it 
cannot convict us of sin, unless its requirements 
are holy, and just and good; and as such the 
Spirit of Holiness must teach us the moral law 


still.—The controversy about the third use of the 
law, between the Lutherans and Reformed, seems 
to be one of terms. The only practical question 
that can arise out of it, is one respecting the obli¬ 
gation to observe the Fourth Commandment.—R.] 

4. Spirit and Flesh, llvevpa and oapi; are the 
two polar antithesis, as the Apostle most vividly 
shows in this section, ver. 17. Uvevpa is the 
Holy Ghost, the Divine principle, that enters along 
with faith in Christ into the man, generating in 
him a divioe temper and divine life, and that in 
conflict with the odpi; and its 7r aBgpara and 
enidvfuai. 2r ip!; is in itself simply (in antithesis 
to the Divine principle), human nature, of course 
the whole because the living naiuie, and embraces 
therefore body and soul. But it is not human 
nature on the side of its relation to God, but on 
the side of its alienation from God, on which 
side man with relation to God draws himself back 
upon himself, seeks himself and takes honor to 
himself, withdrawing it from God; in short human 
nature as sinful.—The use of “flesh” to denote 
human nature in general, is grounded in the He¬ 
brew idiom, according to which is used by 
synecdoche for the whole man, and this idiom 
itself is in its turn, without doubt, grounded in 
the experience and Scriptural doctrine of the 
frailty of man, which induced the sacred writers 
to derive the designation for man generally, from 
that part of man in which his frailty is most con¬ 
spicuous. As this frailty again has its ground, 
according to Biblical teaching, in man’s alienation 
from God, there became connected with oapi;, the 
established designation of human nature, the 
accessory idea of alienation from God=sinful 
ne3S. This took place in the proportion in which 
this view into man’s alienation from God even 
from birth, as the deepest ground of his frailty, 
became clear, and in the New Testament, there¬ 
fore, more than in the Old.—The expression oapij, 
therefore gives us no right whatever, to think of 
the bodily organism more than of the soul, and 
(with reference to the accessory notion of sinful¬ 
ness,) to find intimated in the expression either 
the view of the derivation of sin from the body, 
or an especial reference to so-called fleshly sins 
more than others. (Comp. Wieseler’s thorough 
exposition of this conception.) — The essential 
element in the idea of the odpi; is the turning 
away from God and referring ourselves to our¬ 
selves, the self-seeking, egoistic element. This 
is primarily in respect to God, but immediately 
connected with it is the fact that a man in refer¬ 
ence to other men also seeks himself, his enjoy¬ 
ment or his gain. It is easily explicable therefore 
why love appears as the first effect of the nvtvpa, 
being the temper and act opposed to selfishness. 
In this section the Apostle has, it is true, special 
occasion to exhort to the love of our neighbor, 
but his speaking of love is not on this account 
merely casual. [Comp, on oapi;, J. Muller, Chris¬ 
tian doctrine of sin. —R.] 

HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

Ver. 13. Luther: —The natural man under¬ 
stands nothing of the doctrine of grace; therefore 
comes it, when he hears this doctrine, that he 
straightway draws it down to his own lust and 
lewdness, and concludes on this wise; If the law 
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concerns us not and has no right to us, then will 
we live as we list.—IIow we at this time have 
seen in all ranks that all will fain be evangelical 
and enjoy the Christian liberty, and yet never¬ 
theless the great crowd goes its own way; this 
one follows his avarice, the other his lewdness, 
the third his pride and haughtiness, etc .— Uie- 
qer: —The liberty to which we are called by the 
gospel, is not so intended that we may tear our¬ 
selves loose from the law at our own will and 
please the flesh.—Into such a freedom the law 
can with honor dismiss man; for through Christ 
and the curse borne on the cross the law has its 
highest honor, and sin or the flesh wins thereby 
no advantage. For precisely that which was 
impossible to the law, namely, to bring to pass an 
inward enduring hatred against evil and an in¬ 
ward cleaving to good, from a willing heart, is 
accomplished by faith in Christ, and therefore 
the liberty of faith is not against the law.— 
Heubner:— By the side of the highest good stands 
the highest evil, by the side of freedom, lawless¬ 
ness. No word has been so abused and desecra¬ 
ted, as Freedom. 

Luther:— “ By love serve one another.” We 
must diligently teach in religion both sorts of 
doctrine, of Faith and Works; yet so that we 
carry neither too far. Else, where one teaches 
Works alone, he loses Faith, but if one teaches 
concerning Faitli alone, forthwith gross, carnal 
men begin to dream that works are not neces¬ 
sary. Yet must the doctrine of Faith be planted 
first, or it cannot be understood what good works 
really are.—Although we have been justified, 
yet have we still sin in us, which rhymes as 
ill with good works as with faith, but draws us 
away from both. Besides flesh and reason is 
so disposed that it has by nature all its delight 
and pleasure in Pharisaic and superstitious 
works, and does those works with far greater 
earnestness which itself has chosen, than those 
which God has commanded. Therefore have 
rightminded preachers as much to do, in admon¬ 
ishing the people to genuine love and really good 
works, as in teaching genuine faith.—Christians 
must consider thus, that in their conscience they 
are indeed free from the curse of the law, sin and 
death, but as to the body they are servants, for 
therein should one serve another by love. 

Ver. 14. It is needless for any one to trouble 
you with circumcision and Moses’ ceremonies; 
see to this before all things, that you remain 
steadfast in the doctrine of faith. Will you after 
that do good works, as indeed you should, I will 
with a single word point out to you the noblest 
and greatest of all works, which ye should do, 
that ye may fulfil all laws: Love one another! 
Therefore the t rue, perfect doctrine and Christian 
theology of Faith and Love is in long and in short 
this: Believe on Christ, love thy neighbor as 
thyself! It is most short, to look upon the 
words, but if it is to be practical, it is broader, 
higher and deeper than heaven and earth.—The 
reason imagines it a very low thing, to say no¬ 
thing of its being an act of God’s service, for 
one to help the other by love, i. e ., for one to in¬ 
struct and set aright a wanderer, comfort a 
mourner and afflicted, support the weak, for 
every one to help his neighbor, as he can, and 
make up for that which he lacks; item , for one to 


be obedient to government, hold his parents in 
honor, to have patience at home and bear with a 
whimsical, strange-tempered yoke-fellow, with 
ill-mannered servants, etc.; all which amounts to 
this: By love serve one another. But believe 
me, they are not contemptible and mean, but ex¬ 
cellent and precious works, because God has 
commanded them and they please Him. It is of 
no concern therefore, whether the world looks 
upon them as mean and contemptible or not.—It 
is a short word, but excellently and powerfully 
spoken: Love thy neighbor as thyself! We can¬ 
not give any one a better, more certain and more 
exact example, how he should love his neighbor, 
than if we say to him that he should love him so 
as he loves himself. Nor can one have a better, 
nor nobler virtue than Love, and this high virtue 
can be directed towards nothing better than to¬ 
wards our neighbor.—If thou wouldst know how 
thou shouldst love thy neighbor, consider dili¬ 
gently how dear thou art to thyself, that thou 
wouldst gladly have help and counsel given thee, 
if thou wert in distress and necessity, as much as 
all creatures could. Therefore needest thou no 
book, out of which to learn how thou shouldst love 
thy neighbor.— Rieger: —The call of the gospel 
to Christ and the grace which has come by Him, 
the sense of being one Spirit with Christ, brings 
us under the law of Christ, where in love we have 
all at once, and assumes also the willingness to 
serve one another through love. The warding 
off the claims of faith in t he gospel with the pre¬ 
text of love to man, is a critical sign of our times. 

Ver. 15. Starke: —Hatred, envy and reviling 
are as the teeth of snakes and lions. What 
shame, that among Christians there is such an 
evil kind of people!—What mean these weari¬ 
some, and mischievous lawsuits?— Lange: —Each 
vice brings in time some punishment with it, as 
every virtue has in advance some recompense. 
For even as love does him good that cherishes it, 
so does hatred and contention bring nothing but 
disquiet and ill-content, and indeed injures the 
body also in health.— Rieger: —The biting be¬ 
gins on good pretexts ; but men easily go further, 
to do mischief to the property, to disparage the 
merits, etc. —Itoos :—To bite and devour one an¬ 
other, is not only the wont of the populace, but 
also the way of many learned men, whereof their 
learned journals, reviews, etc., bear witness. And 
so do they devour one another mutually, i. e., 
they destroy altogether one another’s credit and 
the usefulness which each yet had, perhaps also 
a part of their life. Their esprit is flesh, what 
may then the rest be? 

Vers. 16, 17. Lutiier: —Paul means by lust 
of the flesh not alone unchastity, but also all other 
sinful cravings, whereby the saints are tempted. 
—It is impossible that you can follow the Spirit 
in all things whatever and not also feel the flesh, 
and that you should remain unhindered by it; 
yea, it will hinder you and so hinder you that 
you will not be able to do what you gladly would 
do. In this all that you can do is to withstand 
the flesh, which quickly becomes inflamed with 
anger, impatience, etc. ; murmurs, hates, bites, 
becomes angry against God, falls into doubting; 
and to follow the Spirit, which admonishes you 
to peace, patience, hope, faith. To know this if 
for believers most profitable and comforting. 
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When I was yet a monk, I often thought that I 
must be lost, when I felt an evil temptation. 
Then undertook I many kinds of discipline, con¬ 
fessed every day, and yet it all helped me noth¬ 
ing. For the same temptations evermore recurred; 
therefore tormented I myself perpetually with 
such thoughts: See, there you have committed 
such and such a sin, etc., therefore there is no 
help for you, all your good works are come to 
nothing. Had I then rightly understood St. 
Paul’s words, 1 would not have tormented my¬ 
self so severely, but would have considered with 
myself, as I am now wont to do: Dear Martin, it 
amounts to nothing, your leading an angelical 
life here on earth; so long as you live in the 
flesh, it will not give over its w T ay. Yet do not 
therefore despond, but withstand it through the 
Spirit, that thou inayest not fulfil its lust, and it 
cannot hurt thee, because thou art in Jesus Christ. 
—Whoever thinks that a Christian must have no 
fault at all in him, and yet feels that in himself 
there are many and manifold shortcomings, such 
a one must at the last be consumed of melancholy. 
But whoever understands it, him must such temp¬ 
tation of the flesh, i. e., evil, serve for his best 
good. For when the flesh will tempt to sin, he 
is led with earnestness to pray, to seek forgive¬ 
ness of sins through Christ, to lay hold of the 
righteousness of the law, after which perhaps he 
would never have so greatly longed.—It is to 
Christians profitable and good that they feel such 
troublesomencss of the flesh, that they may not 
become proud over the supposed righteousness of 
their works, as if they were in favor with God on 
account of the same. 

Starke;—'T he contest of the flesh and the 
Spirit exists alone in the regenerate. The con¬ 
flict which exists in an unregenerate man, so 
that he does not fulfil all evil lusts that stir in 
him, is only a conflict of the reason with its 
natural impulses and gross sensual desires. 
This is to be carefully distinguished from the 
former, that one may not, because he feels with¬ 
in himself a struggle against sin, immediately 
reckon himself regenerate.—The strife of the 
Spirit against the flesh is an infallible token of 
regeneration and a state of grace, and is distin¬ 
guished from the strife which is waged by the 
mere powers of reason in this, that the former 
always wins the victory.—These words are mis¬ 
used by the children of the world to this effect, 
♦hat it is vain to strive after a holy character, 
Decause we cannot, after all, do what we would. 
But mark, what the regenerate, who are spoken 
of here, will according to the Spirit, and what 
according to the flesh. They are not aiming first 
to obtain the dominion over sin, for this they have 
already, but they would fain quench and be rid 
of everything sinful; but this, on account of the 
flesh cleaving to them, they cannot do. Accord¬ 
ing to the flesh they would fain let sin come to 
dominion again, but that they do not, because the 
Spirit strives against it and overcomes the flesh. 
Therefore it follows from this, that a believer can 
by all means live holy, but here can arrive at no 
perfection. 

Rieger: —The flesh and the sin which cleaves 
to the same, lust and its allurements and en¬ 
ticements we indeed experience, nay more, 
there may also occur cases where it is not as 


plain as we could wish that the lust has not 
been admitted and treacherously taken the will 
with it. But by renewal in the spirit of the 
mind one may always count himself to be no 
debtor to the flesh, to fulfil its lusts, but may 
take the curse from Christ’s cross and hang it 
upon the flesh, and from Christ’s Spirit may gain 
the willingness to separate therefrom. Between 
the strivings of the Spirit and of the flesh against 
each other it must become evident, which way 
the man, after receiving sufficient strength, is 
bending his will, and on which side he takes his 
stand. If the Spirit’s impulses and leadings con¬ 
tinue with a man and if he is honestly minded to 
obey the Spirit and its holy opposition to the 
flesh, he does not indeed deny the law the right 
to show him his imperfections, but he is not under 
it, and is not at the last judged by it. Christ 
has taken the believer under llis atoning shield 
against the curse of the law, and has moreover 
bestowed on him His spirit, which impels him as 
to all other good, so also to combat for this faith, 
although there is many a conflict and many a 
doubt before he can without ceasing so believe 
and act. 

Ver. 19. Ltttiier: —It is a very different 
thing to be tempted by the flesh, and yet not to 
follow its lusts, but to walk in the Spirit and strive 
against them, from what it is to consent to the 
lust of the flesh and abide therein and neverthe¬ 
less to make great boast of the Spirit, and to make 
as though one lived Christianly. The former St. 
Paul comforts, in that he says: Because they are 
ruled by the Spirit they are not under the law ; 
but the others lie threatens with everlasting dam¬ 
nation, in that he declares: They that do such 
things shall not inherit the kingdom of heaven.—■ 
Spener: —By works of the flesh, Paul, it is true, 
understands principally actual outward, out¬ 
breaking deeds, but he does not thereby exclude 
inward vices, which are also rightly called works 
of the flesh. Nay, as respects the outward sins 
themselves, their sinfulness consists not merely 
in the outward deed itself, but in the evil and 
prevailing inclination thereto. Therefore is one 
guilty of adultery, fornication, gluttony, drunk¬ 
enness, quarrelsomeness, etc., who allows such 
vices to gain the upper hand in his soul, even 
though from want of opportunity, or fear of in¬ 
famy or trouble he restrains himself from the 
outward act; for God looks on the heart and its 
longings. 

“ Drunkenness, revellings.” In Starke :—The 
Apostle is not speaking merely of the habit and 
^custom of drinking; therefore it is a false ex¬ 
cuse if any one thinks that a debauch is no sin 
if only one does not make a business of it. The 
devil invented this excuse. When any one so 
overfills himself that he is unfit for prayer and 
the business of his calling, that is drunkenness; 
what then are we to think of the respectable 
world with its sinful and damnable Christian 
drinking bouts? and what too of this continual 
drinking of healths, than as of a temptation to 
swill down liquor? — “They which do such 
things.” It is not said: They that do such things 
daily; for even though one does any such thing 
only now and then, on certain occasions, yea even 
only once, but voluntarily, he forfeits the king¬ 
dom of God, so long as he remains under the 
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dominion of this work of the flesh. Nor is it 
said: They that do nil this. It is not needful 
for a man to do all these sins or many such, to 
fall under the penalty, but it is enough, if a man 
lets one single sin rule over him, let it be what 
it will. Now it rules over him, not only while 
he is committing it, but so long as the purpose 
never to commit it again, is not yet fully fixed. — 
They shall not only not procure eternal life by 
their works of the flesh (as may well be sup¬ 
posed), but, if they set their hopes, not upon 
earning eternal life by their works, but receiving 
it as a gift to be received by faith, they will not, 
leading a dissolute life, inherit it any more than 
earn it. — lie inherits not the kingdom of grace, 
still less the kingdom of glory, even though his 
funeral sermon extols him as blessed, surely, 
very, or even most blessed. 

Ver. 22. It is not enough to flee the manifest 
works of the flesh, but we must bring true vir¬ 
tues to take their place. The Spirit of Christ 
must water and warm the hearts of men with 
llis heavenly consolation, if they are to be fruit¬ 
ful to good works. — “Works of the flesh,” said 
Paul, as being what comes into view and can be 
apprehended by reason alone, as to what they 
are, and that they are evil; but he does not use 
this term of the fruits of the Spirit as being for 
the most part internal, and although they ex- ' 
press themselves in outward works, yet they can¬ 
not be comprehended and judged by the mere 
reason; nay, reason, should she pronounce a 
judgment, would be more apt to pronounce a 
judgment against them. Indeed, the fruits of 
the Spir.it often exist in good measure in those, 
who yet in true poverty of Spirit complain of the 
lack of them.— Rods: — All these fruits are found 
in every spiritual man, although in one this, in 
another that fruit is more richly possessed. 

Luther: — Joy. This means the loving dis¬ 
course of the bridegroom and his bride, i. e. y the 
joyful, loving thoughts, which a believing heart 
has concerning Christ, the wholesome admoni¬ 
tions, the joyful hymns, thanksgiving psalms and 
songs of praise, with which Christians admonish 
and cheer one another. The Scripture testi- 
fieth once and again, that God had no pleasure 
in the sadness of the spirit, but wills, that we 
be joyful in Him. Therefore also lie sent His 
Son, not to make us perturbed and mournful, 
but joyful Therefore do the Prophets, Apos¬ 
tles and Christ Himself admonish, yea, com¬ 
mand us, that we be glad and joyful. Where 
this spiritual joy is, there does the heart in¬ 
wardly rejoice through faith in Christ, and 
moreover shows forth such joy outwardly with 
words and gestures ; yea, it can be joyful even 
in the midst of affliction and death. Such joy 
is to the world unknown.— Patience. This is 
a virtue of such sort, that one does not alone 
endure and suffer waywardness, ill-luck, wrong, 
etc., but also bears long with those that do him 
such evil, and waits if perchance they may at 
some time amend themselves. The devil has 
this way, that when he cannot in tempting us 
overcome by main force and might, he watches 
nevertheless with wearisome continuance, and 
worries us out if he can, for he knows well what 
weak, earthen vessels we are, that cannot at the 
last endure violence and repeated hard strokes: 

10 


therefore he oft gains great advantage, in that 
he perseveres so long and diligently.— Gentleness. 
—This is: that one is so disposed, that every one 
gets on well with him and loves to deal with him. 
For Christians should not be unfriendly and 
cross-tempered people, but mild, courteous, 
friendly, such as every one loves to consort with, 
who bear with others' faults, are easy to give 
way to others, and can put up with the whim of 
others* Such a courteous friendly man was our 
Lord Jesus Christ, as we see in the Gospel from 
beginning to end. 

In Starke: — Goodness —All nature is to us a 
mirror of kindness. For where is there a crea¬ 
ture that does not serve and do good to man? 
For us the sun shines, for us the earth bears 
fruit, us does the heaven cover, to us does the 
air minister breath, everything stands at our 
command; should we then be the only ones 
not to practice kindness? — Luther: — Faith .— 
He that has this faith, such an one suspects no 
evil of other people, but has a loving, simple 
heart towards every man; and although he be 
deceived, he yet remains long-suffering and kind, 
and forbears witli him that hath deceived him. 
In summa, he believes every man and yet puts 
his confidence in no man but alone in God.— 
Itoos :—Against spiritual men the law is not, for 
although they are not without fault yet they are 
| wholly under grace (Rom. vi. 14), and are par¬ 
takers of the blessing in Christ Jesus (Gal. iii. 
13, 14). There are people, who imagine them¬ 
selves to have preached the gospel, when they en¬ 
courage others, by a human persuasion, to let go 
the Jewish way of thinking, not anxiously to 
count this or that for a sin, and to entertain no 
scruple about permitted things. Rut although 
such persuasions, addressed to a natural man, 
may bring abmit a show of freedom, and such a 
man may then imagine that he is no longer under 
the law, though he really is, yet the great ques¬ 
tion remains, whether the law is not against him. 
The right of the law to curse him. is not an usur¬ 
pation, but a well-founded, sacred right, to which 
there is nothing to oppose but Christ's death on 
the cross. lias then every one who boasts of 
freedom become a believer in this crucified 
Saviour? And has he also, by means of this 
faith, become spiritual, so that lie exhibits the 
fruit of the Spirit within him? It is only against 
such that the law is not. 

Ver. 24. “ Have crucified the flesh.”— Starke : 
—This word well expresses howain must, little 
by little, be disabled and slain, for the crucified 
man did not die at once; lie was first made fast 
with nails to the cross and then kept there, till 
through the loss of blood and through hunger 
and thirst he became weaker and weaker, and 
finally died. In the beginning of repentance tho 
old man is nailed to the cross, and then in con¬ 
version he is fastened to it anew, when he gets 
a hand or a foot free; the soul carefully avoiding 
all occasions whereby evil lusts can be aroused, 
until indwelling sin is more and more disabled by 
all manner of acts of repentance and devotion, 
which are contrary to corrupt nature, which acts 
must extend through the whole life. But now 
all power to crucify the flesh is to be derived 
from Christ’s death on the cross. 

Rieger: —They that have ceased from tho 
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law and all endeavors to obtain life and right¬ 
eousness therefrom, and on the other hand be¬ 
long to Christ and accept Him as the source of 
their life and holiness, such keep their flesh 
crucified. They are and live yet in the flesh, 
to be sure, and so experience how close sin 
cleaves and how heavy it weighs; they expe¬ 
rience the enticements of inward lust, but they 
have learned from the gospel the meaning of 
God in the cross of Christ, and have believed 
it, and can believe the judgment executed on 
the body of their Redeemer as in God’s eyes 
in force also against their own flesh. And in¬ 
deed they desire no rest for the flesh, but im¬ 
pose on it the curse, which through Christ’s 
cross is imposed thereon, and behold this weari¬ 
some and painful dying with a hope gathered out, 
of the gospel. 

Olivers. 13-15. Christianity and Freedom: (1) 
IIow little we have occasion, on behalf of free¬ 
dom, to repent of being Christians and becoming 
Christians more and more; (2) how deeply we 
must rue that freedom which we do not establish 
and confirm by the power of Christ.—The Chris¬ 
tian is free and yet a servant of all.—The right 
union of Freedom and Love (1) needful (2) diffi¬ 
cult.—Ey love serve one another! (1) An actual 
(2) but also a blessed service. 

On vers. 10-24: Walk in the Spirit, etc., ye 
shall not fulfil the lust of the flesh: (1) the lust 
of the flesh, (2) the resisting of it in the Spirit. 
—The walk in the Spirit; (1) is not accomplished 
without conflict (ver. 17) (2) but saves from de¬ 
struction (vers. 19-21), (3) leads to a glorious 
goal (ver. 22).—With his exhortations to walk in 
the Spirit (1) the Apostle places us upon a fear¬ 
ful battle-field (ver. 17), (2) gives us the view 
into a frightful abyss (ver. 19 sq.), (3) leads us 
into a lovely garden (ver. 22 sq.). The conflict of 
the flesh and the Spirit: (1) in what does it con¬ 
sist ? (2) to what should it impel?—Temptations 
through the flesh must come: despond not!—but 
must be combatted and overcome through the 
Spirit: be not careless!—There is no believer so 
holy or strong that he does not feel his flesh, but 
also none so weak that he cannot withstand it.— 
The motions of the flesh a damper to pride, a tes¬ 
timony against self-devised spiritualism.—Three 
times three fruits of the Spirit; a lovely garland. 
—To have crucified the flesh a token that one is 
Christ’s.—Who can crucify his flesh ? Only he 
who is Christ’s.—The crucifying of the flesh (1) 
takes place indeed, when one is Christ’s, but (2) 
does not of itself make certain that one is Christ’s. 


Kapff: —Under what law is the believer? 
(1) Not under that of the flesh, (2) not un¬ 
der that of Moses, but (3) under that of the 
Spirit.— Rautenberg: —The crucifixion of the 
flesh : a token of true Christianity, a work of the 
Holy Ghost, a victory of Christian freedom, a 
progress to inward peace.—In Lisco:—The con¬ 
flict of the Spirit with the flesh : (1) WTiere does 
it arise ? Only where a life in the Spirit is be¬ 
gun. (2) Why is it necessary? a) On account 
of the inward incompatibility of flesh and Spirit, 
b) on account of the consequences, which proceed 
therefrom, good or evil fruits. (3) How should 
it end? By the Spirit’s overcoming the flesh.— 
The walk in the Spirit: (1) It kills the works 

of the flesh, (2) it brings in its place the fruits 
of the Spirit.—Flesh or Spirit? Choose! (1) 
The flesh is thy destruction; (2) the Spirit cre¬ 
ates divine life; (3) as Christians we are bonnd 
to the life of the Spirit.—( Fast-day Sermon ): 
The call on Fast-day : the works of the flesh are 
manifest. (1) What works are works of the 
flesh: (2) what those have to expect, who do such 
works.—( Whit-Sunday Sermon): We are par¬ 
takers of the Holy Spirit only when we do the 
works of the Spirit.— Genzken: —What do we 
yet lack of a walk in the Spirit? (1) The begin¬ 
ning is, that the flesh lustetb against the Spirit 
and the Spirit against the flesh, and many, have 
not even advanced so far; (2) the next step is, 
that we no more fulfil the lusts of the flesh, and 
many are not even ashamed of the manifest 
works of the flesh ; (3) the consummation is, that 
we bring forth the fruits of the Spirit, and from 
that we are all yet far distant.— Greiner: — 
Flesh and Spirit: (1) they are contrary one to 
the other ; (2) their ways lead asunder in time 
and eternity.— Engelhard:— The life of that 
man, who is ruled by the Spirit of God: (1) 
He breaks with sin and mortifies daily the old 
man ; (2) he is filled with the fruits of righteous¬ 
ness, which do not conflict with the law, but 
which can never be accomplished under the do¬ 
minion of the law; (3) and receives accordingly 
the most excellent of all rewards, the inheritance 
of the kingdom of God. 

Vers. 13-24. Frantz :—Beware that ye do not, 
through freedom, give a handle to the flesh, for 
(1) freedom in Christ is not without law ; it has 
its law, only not in the members, but in Christ, 
which law is love. (2) It is not without control; 
but its control is exercised not by the flesh, but 
by the Spirit. 
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2. More special Admonition to tho Walk in the Spirit (to serving Love), or warning against ex¬ 
cessive self-valuation and envious selfishness. 

(Chap. v. 25, 26.—vi. 1-10.) 

(Epistle for the fifteenth Sunday after Trinity.) 

25, 2G If we live in [by] 1 the Spirit, let us also walk in [by] the Spirit. Let us not 
be desirous of vain-glory [become vain-glorious], provoking one another, envying 
one another. 


a. Warning against unloving self-exaltation above others (vi. 1-5). 


VI. 1 Brethren, if [even if] 3 a man be overtaken in a fault, ye which [who] are 
spiritual, restore such a one in the spirit of meekness; considering thyself, lest thou 

2 also [shouldst] be tempted. Bear ye one another’s burdens, and so [or thus shall 

3 ye] fulfil 4 the law of Christ. For if a man think himself to be something, when he 

4 is nothing, he deceiveth himself. But let every [each] man prove his own work, 
and then shall he have rejoicing in himself alone, and not in another [his ground of 
boasting only in what concerneth himself, and not in what concerneth the other]. 5 

5 For every [each] man shall bear his own load. 6 

b. Warning against envious selfishness.—Admonition to unweariedness In doing good, especially to teachers of the word 

(vers. 6-10). 

6 Let [But let] him that is taught in the word communicate unto him that teacheth in 

7 all good things. Be not deceived ; God is not mocked: for whatsoever a man sow- 

8 eth, that shall he also reap. For he that soweth to his [own] flesh shall of the flesh 
reap corruption ; but he that soweth to the Spirit shall of the Spirit reap life ever- 

9 lasting And [But] let us not be weary 7 in well doing: for in due season we shall 

10 reap, if we faint not. As we have therefore [Accordingly then as we have] 8 oppor¬ 
tunity, let us do good 9 unto all men, especially unto them who are of the household 
of faith. 


1 Ver. 25.—[The dative nxciifiavi has perhaps a slightly different force in each member of (his verse, but “by” 
will express the nieiuing in each ease, better than “in.”—K.l 

* Ver. 26.—[“ Become vain-glorious ” is both a more literal and a more correct rendering ofyivci p. e 0 a Kcvo^ofot. 


* VI. 1. — [“ Even if” preserves the force of k a i. — R.] 

* Ver. 2. — "A v a 7rA rjp u> <r € t« is strongly supported ; and is to be preferred (with Laclimann and Schott) to the read¬ 
ing <r a r t ; the latter was perhaps occasioned by the preceding imperatives. It is found however in X., where, singularly 
enough, we have the moods reversed, fiaar a<rtre oecuring in the preceding clause. X 3 - however reads paa-ra^er*. [The fu¬ 
ture, avanhrfpijitT t rt, is the reading of X 3 . R- F. GL, most versions : it is adopted by Meyer, De Wette, Mill, Ellicott, Light- 
foot. The aorist imperative, aare, is found in A. C. D. E. K., most cursives, Tisehend rf (later eds.), Alford, Wordsworth. 
The aorist imperative is rare, and this is an argument in favor of retaining it. If it be retained, the E. V. is correct, with 
the other reading, it must be emended as above. The question is not easily settled, since the external authority is so nearly 
balanced. — R.l 

6 Ver. 4.—tEllicott paraphrases as above. The E. V. is not satisfactory. See Exeg. Notes.— R.] 

* Ver. 5.—[“ Load ” is a good rendering. “ Burden” Is open to this great objection, that it does not discriminate be. 

tween <f> o p-r io v and /Uaprj (ver. 2). R.] 

7 Ver. 9. — l ’E y k a k t» p t y Is the correct roadlng. X. A. B. Lachmann, Tischendorf Alford, Ellicott, Wordsworth, 
Ughtfoot. It Is doubtful whether iKKantiv (Rec. vK/caKwpev) is a genuine word. — R.] 

8 Ver. 10. — f'A pa ovv, “accordingly then,” see Exeg. Notes. — R.] 

9 Ver. 10. — pyafupefla. The reading epya£6p«0a is too weakly supported. [So all modern ftlitors. Lachmann 
at first adopted the latter reading, but soon discarded it.—R.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

Paul, after the exhortation, ver. 13 (and the 
more general one, ver. 16), had passed on to a 
more didactic exposition. But from ver. 25 on, 
he returns to the general exhortation to “ walk 
by the Spirit” (which, as he means it, is essenti¬ 


ally equivalent to exercising serving love) imme¬ 
diately specifying it more particularly, ver. 26; 
vi. 1 sq. 

Ver. 25. If we live by the Spirit.— 

It-vei/idTi means of course not the outward life, 
the realization in walk of this life in the Spirit, 
for the words “ let us also walk,” etc., are the 
first in which the Apostle exhorts them to stamp 
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the life by the Spirit upon the outward walk. 
Zijv therefore means the inner life, and the 
spiritual life is here referred to, as one at first 
entirely internal. It is not improbable that 
“live” is to be taken here in a pregnant sense 
(MEYER)=if we are living through the Spirit, i. 
e. t death occurs to the man, who is Christ’s, with 
respect to the “flesh;” but in another respect 
precisely thus does Life come in ; the death of 
the old man introduces the life of the new (comp, 
ii. 19, 20), and this latter is grounded upon the 
“Spirit.” [There is some doubt as to the force 
of the dative rr vevpari here. Schmoller renders 
it durch den Grist; Meyer calls it ablatival, and 
Ellicott says it is “here adopted rather 
than dm with the accusative as thus forming a 
sharper antithesis to the dative which follows.” j 
Alford follows the E. V., but, while objecting to 
the ablatival dative, gives the same sense to the 
word. Lightfoot renders “to the Spirit,” after 
thepnrallel passage, Rom.vi. 2,10: “dieuntosin,” 
etc. Hut the first view is preferable. — 11.]—Let 
us also walk by the Spirit, =7rf/K7r. ttv. ver. 
16. [Schmoller thus makes the second it vevpau 
an instrumental dative, but it seems better to 
take it as a normal dative (so ver. 16) with 
Meyer, Ellicott, el al. The verb aroix^iv seems 
to imply a more studied following of a prescribed 
course. — The Greek order is striking: “If we 
live by the Spirit, by the Spirit also let us walk.” 
“ By ” has both the instrumental and normal 
force in English. — R.] In what this walk should 
consist is then shown. 

Ver. 26. Let us not become vain-glori¬ 
ous.—The walkiilg by the Spirit (or walking in 
love) should show itself thus. Kerddofov e\vai= 
vanam gloriarn captare , to affect vain-glory. 
[YivbpeO n, “become” vain-glorious, there be¬ 
ing in the verb as well as in the use of the first 
person an intentional mildness as though the sin 
had not yet taken root (Ellicott). —R.] The 
sense appears (t> be: we should not seek glory by 
provoking one another and envying one another, 
for such glory is “ vain,” worthless.—Provok¬ 
ing one another. — ’A A/i r/Aovc tt poKa?*ov- 
ulvoiy by vaunting in the presence of those to 
whom we feel ourselves superior, by pressing our 
superiority. — Envying one another.—’A?u- 
?*t/Aoic (ftfiovovvTECf not favoring one ancther, 
enviously refusing to acknowledge the good 
qualities that a man possesses. (<bdoveiv is to be 
taken in this sense here, see below on vers. 6, 
10.) — The seeking of vain-glory naturally goes 
hand in hand with provoking and envious be¬ 
havior. Where the former is abandoned, the lat¬ 
ter also disappears. The warning of this verse 
is nothing else than the admonition to serve one 
another by means of love (ver. 13), somewhat 
more particularly defined. The Apostle now re¬ 
verts to this, in order to give it a more precise 
application. The remark on ver. 16, that the 
exhortation of the Apostle may have had a direct 
connection with the main theme of the Epistle, 
since the intrusion of the false teachers might 
very naturally have provoked a bitter party strife 
in the churches, applies also to the more special 
application of that admonition (ver. 13) in this 
section. Especially is it not improbable that 
through the intrusion of the false teachers the 
relation of the individual members to their teach¬ 


ers had been disturbed, thus giving occasion t« 
the earnest admonition, vi. 6 sq. Yet this con¬ 
jecture is not absolutely necessary; we need only 
suppose that some circumstances in the churches 
gave him particular occasion to direct his exhor¬ 
tation to this point.—[The context seems to jus¬ 
tify the close connection of what follows with this 
verse. It is urged, however, that “brethren” 
indicates a change of topic (comp. iv. 12), and 
also that the change from the first to the second 
person favors the opinion that a new paragraph 
begins with vi. 1. But the thoughts are too 
closely linked, to allow these arguments from 
mere forms of expression to be conclusive against 
the close connection which Meyer and others 
defend.—R.] 

VI. Vers. 1-5. These verses extend the warn¬ 
ing of v. 26, against “ provoking one another.” 
The Christian instead of using any advantage 
he may possess over another, or any defect he 
may observe in him, to exalt himself above 
him (and thereby to provoke him), should, as 
walking by the Spirit, do just the reverse, should 
set his neighbor right, when he sees him at fault 
(ver. 1) and then help him bear the burdens 
which oppress him (ver. 2). Ver. 3 justifies 
these admonitions by the remark that a man’s 
thinking himself to be something, when he is 
nothing, is self-cheatery; for it is such a vain 
imagining that underlies the refusal to set others 
right (in the spirit of meekness) and to carry 
their burdens. As the right means to be saved 
I from this self-deception, Paul proceeds to com¬ 
mend self-examination. (On this, see below, 
vers. 4, 5.) [Ellicott thinks it probable “that 
the teachers are mainly addressed in vers. 1-6, 
and the hearers and laity in vers. 6-10.” But 
while there are points in the exhortation specially 
applicable to classes thus distinguished, it seems 
best not to discriminate thus, for it limits the 
force of some parts of the exhortation, and might 
lead to an incorrect interpretation of ver. 1.—R.] 

Ver. 1. [Brethren.— Beza: a whole argu¬ 
ment lies hidden under this one word.—R.]— 
Even if a man be overtaken, n poky 
7 rpd expresses undoubtedly the unexpectedness of 
the being taken=before a man is aware, or is able 
to offer resistance. The ev shows that the verb 
is here to be understood as=to entangle, so that 
in a fault, according to the frequent Biblical 
image, is used of the snare in which any one is 
caught (Wieskler). Luther gives the sense 
quite correctly: “«Acr«7t,” overtaken. [The 
strictly temporal reference (before the arrival of 
the Epistle, or a recurrence of the offence) is un¬ 
satisfactory. Ellicott, Alford and Liqhtfoot 
join /cat with the verb: “if a man be even sur¬ 
prised,” i. e., caught before he can escape, fla¬ 
grante delicto; thus implying an aggravation of 
the offence. But it is not necessary to connect 
Kai thus, and such a meaning of the verb is rare, 
while the interpretation does not. accord with the 
context so well as the common view given above. 
Meyer: The Apostle charitably regards the sins, 
which may occur among the Galatians, as peccata 
precipitanliee. —R. ] 

Ye who are spiritual. —This refers back to 
ver. 25=ye who have the Holy Ghost, show your 
possession of it, your living by the Spirit, by 
, such action. He thus describes “provoking one 
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another,” as something repugnant to their very 
character. In view of this exalted predicate, 
which he ascribes to them, they should now re¬ 
flect, what demeanor is the becoming one for 
them as “ spiritual.” This implies that they are 
not now conducting themselves agreeably to this 
designation, or such admonitions would bo unne¬ 
cessary. [The general character of the exhorta¬ 
tion forbids our finding in this phrase a reference 
to a party of more liberal views, who had taken 
his side ag ainst the Judaizers, and were not pay¬ 
ing sufficient regard to the weaker brethren. 
Hence there is no irony, but he is giving a test 
for their spirituality. It is true those who would 
stand the test, who were really led by the Spirit, 
would necessarily be the adherents of Paul, as 
the representative of the freedom of the gospel, 
but there is no evidence that there was such a 
party when he wrote. — R.] — But to the validity 
of this claim to be “spiritual,” it is necessary 
tliat, when a brother is overtaken in a fault, the 
iTvevuartKds should restore such a one, should 
bring him into his normal state, instead of turning 
this fall into an occasion of self-exaltation against 
him. [K a r a p r i C e t e : the verb is properly 
a surgical term, applied to the setting of a joint, 
here used in an ethical sense, the idea of amend¬ 
ment being more prominent than that of punish¬ 
ment. The figurative meaning would perhaps 
imply some official act of restoration, but this is 
forbidden by the context. — It.] This “restoring” 
(or the wish for it) is the main idea, and not I 
strictly speaking, as is commonly assumed, the 
spirit of meekness ; or at least not this alone. 
This latter phrase only states the manner in 
which the setting right should be performed. 
This spirit must attend the act, or there is no real 
restoration, only a seeming one, in which the 
irritating lust of praise still seeks its gratifica¬ 
tion. It is forced, to understand “spirit” of the 
Holy Spirit, whose character is meekness, or 
rattier who bestows meekness; it signifies the 
human spirit disposed to meekness. The forego¬ 
ing “spiritual” does not require us to under¬ 
stand the Holy Spirit here, comp. 1 Cor. iv. 21. 
[It does not. mean merely “a meek spirit,” but a 
spirit whose characterizing quality is “meek¬ 
ness,” with an ultimate reference to the Holy 
Spirit. (See Ellicott.) As “spiritual,” pos¬ 
sessing the Holy Spirit, their spirit toward 
offenders should be characterized by “meek¬ 
ness.” — R.] — Considering thyself.—An indi¬ 
vidualizing transition to the singular. The added 
clause contains a motive to “restore” (not merely 
to “meekness”!. — Lest thou also should be 
tempted — and it happen to thee to be over¬ 
taken in a fault. 

Ver. 2 makes the admonition of ver. 1 more 
general. It is not always by setting our neigh¬ 
bor right, that we may do him good; another 
exhibition of love is to bear his burdens. — Bur¬ 
dens. — B apt] is undoubtedly in itself quite 
general: whatever presses our neighbor, lies 
heavy upon him, so that occasion is given to the 
vain-glorious man to provoke him. Moral delin¬ 
quencies, such as are named in ver. 1, are in¬ 
cluded; but also more grievous things, such as out¬ 
ward distress. — Bear.— B ao ra £e r f, of course, 
does not mean: endure (for I do not endure 
wh it oppresses my neighbor, but only that, for 


I example, with which he oppresses me), but sim¬ 
ply: bear=to take upon our shoulders as our 
own burdens, and thereby help him to bear; this 
includes, in some circumstances, the lightening 
of them; in others, their entire removal (Wiese- 
lkii). — W e Bee that the restoring of a neighbor 
who has been overtaken in a fault falls under this 
general idea of bearing his burden.—The Apostle 
adds to this admonition a powerful motive for 
its fulfilment: and thus shall ye fulfil the 
law of Christ. -The expression “fulfil the law 
of Christ” is significant, and designedly chosen 
with reference to the zealots for the law. You 
will forsooth have a law, now see here is a law 
but “of Christ;” fulfil that! At the same time 
it refers back to ver. 14, where the duty of love 
to our neighbor has been designated as the com¬ 
mandment equivalent to the whole Mosaic law, 
but a “law of Christ,” not of Moses. [Yet this 
“law of Christ” must necessarily include that 
“law.” which lie not only came to fulfil, but so 
fully illustrated and enforced in His teachings. 
The use of the future indicative instead of the 
imperative seems to imply, that the Christian 
need3 “the law of Christ” only as a guide to 
grateful duty. “Thus shall ye fulfil ” what your 
hearts would fulfil, “the law of Christ,” “who 
died for us and rose again.” — R.] 

Ver. 3. For if a man think himself to be 
something, when he is nothing. — “When 
he is nothing” belongs to the protasis. Being 
nothing: not precisely in the ethical sense alone, 
but one, who can in truth make no claim to con¬ 
sideration above others, yet ambitiously assumes 
this. This of course involves the admission that 
one may be something, but such a one is least 
likely to assume this; it is the one that is noth¬ 
ing, who is most likely to lay claim to considera¬ 
tion above his merits. He deceiveth himself, 
his “glory” shows itself to be “vain,” [Light- 
foot: “qpevaTraTh, ‘deceives by his fancies.’ 
Comp. Tit. i. 10. More is implied by this word 
than by avarav, for it brings out the idea of sub¬ 
jective fancies and thus enforces the previous 
6ok ei. It was possibly coined by St. Paul, for it 
seems not to be found in any earlier writer, and 
at a later date occurs chiefly, if not solely in 
ecclesiastical authors.” — R.] 

Ver. 4. Paul therefore immediately after en¬ 
joins: let each man prove his own work. 
— To Ipyov: not collectivc=the aggregate of his 
actions; for it is not particularly an ethical self- 
examination that is referred to, but general, 
about equivalent to: His case, the way matters 
stand with him. [The view of Meyer, Alford, 
Elmcott, et al. y that to ipyov is emphatic and col¬ 
lective, Beeins on the whole preferable.— R.] — 
The reason why lie enjoins this, is then stated 
with: then shall he have his ground of 
boasting only in what concerneth him¬ 
self and not in what concerneth the oth¬ 
er. — “He will then have matter of self-gratulalion 
only it will be in reference to himself, and not to 
another.” [See the excellent note of Ellicott, 
the results of whose exegesis are given in the 
above rendering. The preposition eif must be 
translated by a paraphrasis, in order to preserve 
the same force in both cases. Tor erepov, “the 
other” — the man with whom he was comparing 
himself; general in its meaning, but particular 
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in each case of comparison. (Alford.)— R.] 
Every one, in that case, directing his look as he 
does in self-examination only upon himself, will 
refer his self-praise only to himself; will only 
boast of such excellences as he may discover in 
himself; but he will not vaunt himself on the 
ground of the deficiencies which he finds in oth¬ 
ers. And if this results from the very nature of 
9 elf-examination, as directing the look of the 
man upon himself alone, it will also be sure to 
come to pass from the result, which every one 
will find from self-examination, as this is stated 
in ver. 6, with which Paul gives special weight to 
the ovk elf tov erepov. Of course not to the 
et? i an tov. In order to have etc rov erepov 
KavxVf ia ’> *• in order to be able to make what 
another lacks a ground for boasting over him, one 
must not only have many good qualities but a pre¬ 
eminence above the other, of which he is conscious. 

Ver. 5. But this is not the case. On the 
contrary enaoro c tv idiov <j>opriov ftaoraaei, 
each man: I as well as the other, 1 cannot 
therefore make his (j>oprtov , a ground of vaunting 
myself against him.—Shall bear.—Future, ex¬ 
pressing the result of the self-examination, 
because it succeeds it (not referring to the last 
judgment) = it will turn out, that every one has 
a burden of his own to bear, [i. e ., now in actual 
life, he is appointed to bear, must bear.—R.]— 
His own load. — $ opriov: although princi¬ 
pally meaning moral imperfection, yet here it is 
not to be limited to this; it means imperfection 
of every kind, every defect which one discovers 
in himself. $ opriov is in itself a vox media , it may 
be either heavy or light; /3apof can only be heavy 
To this general declaration the more general 
word exactly suits; respecting the degree of bur- 
detisomeness Paul does not in the first instance 
mean to make a statement, but only to say that 
each one has his own <popriov . It is otherwise in 
ver. 2: there the idea of heaviness is the main one. 
[Conybeark finds here an allusion to ASsop’s 
fable (t zi/pai doo), but Ellicott thinks this not 
very plausible. Lightfoot says: “ flapy suggests 
the idea of an adventitious and oppressive bur¬ 
den, which is not implied in (bopriov. The latter 
is the common term for a man’s pack. Each 
Christian soldier bears his own kit.” Still this 
does not sufficiently imply the idea of imperfec¬ 
tion and consequent grievousness, which the 
context, with its injunctions to self-examination, 
seems to demand.—R.]—The difficulty in vers. 
4 and 5 is, that the Apostle condenses together 
two thoughts: 1. “in what concerneth himself 
alone,” 2. “not in what concerneth the other;” 
which to be sure are in one aspect identical, and 
yet must be distinguished, because the second is 
strengthened by the subsequent declaration, “ for 
each man,” etc., .which gives it a somewhat dif¬ 
ferent sense from what it has when disjoined 
from this and taken with what precedes. De 
Wette takes it differently: And then will he 
have his joy (if he has any, which is manifestly 
put as doubtful) for himself alone (for his own 
joy) and not for others (to irritate and provoke 
them therewith). — Self-examination is therefore 
the antidote to “provoking one another;” it is to 
oppose this that the Apostle has enjoined it. 

Vers. 6-10. This division also is a specifying 
of the admonition v. 26; it must, although more 


remotely related, still have reference to it, be¬ 
cause it is undeniably a carrying out of the 
admonition to “serve one another by means of 
love,” (v. 13,) of which, as we have seen, v. 20, only 
gives the negative expression. More accurately 
considered this division opposes the second vice 
named in v. 26, “ envying one another.” It con¬ 
tains admonitions to an abounding, unwearied 
“communication in good things,” and this is the 
direct opposite of “envying one another”=grudg- 
ingly withholding. Only he who is unenvious 
will do good to all. 

Ver. 6. The exhortation in this verse does 
not therefore come in so abruptly, as at first 
sight appears. Paul first opposes envious 
grudging in that relation in which it looks par¬ 
ticularly ill, and yet must have occurred, in the 
relation of him that is taught in the word of 
God to him that teacheth, and in contrast 
with this, admonishes to communicate and 
that in all good things. This is of course not= 
in all that is morally good (Meyer), but = in 
all good things [i. e., temporal possessions of every 
kind.—R.]. It is expressed with the utmost gen¬ 
eralness, and is therefore to be understood in its 
broadest sense; care for temporal support is in¬ 
cluded in it, but not exclusively intended; there 
is to be, according to the words, a sharing of all 
i good things, that is, in a certain sense a commu¬ 
nity of benefits; lie “that is taught” is to 
give “him that teacheth” a share in all his ad¬ 
vantages. This is the very strongest antithesis 
to “envying.” [The verb means literally “go 
shares with.” It is intransitive here, followed 
by the dative of the person, and the thing (“in 
I all good things”) governed by a preposition. 
There is no lexical or grammatical difficulty. 
Almost all commentators refer the verse to the 
temporal support of ministers. Meyer gives it 
an ethical meaning mainly to preserve the con¬ 
nection, and Schmoller, for the same reason, 
makes the meaning general, as above. But de 
arrests the former topic before it passes out of 
sight (Lightfoot), and serves here to indicate 
the contrast between the temporal and spiritual 
application (Ellicott). As if he had said: “I 
spoke of bearing one another’s burdens. There 
is one special application I would make of this 
rule. Provide for the temporal wants of your 
teachers in Christ.” K aTijxovpevo^ here means 
simply “instructed,” and is followed by an accu¬ 
sative of reference (A<5yoi>), “in the word,” *. e., 
the gospel.—R.] 

Vers. 7-10. To give weight to this admonition 
to him that is taught in the word that he should 
show a generous liberality in all things to his 
teacher, Paul points to the last judgment, to the 
law of Divine retribution as one of immutable 
validity. This is primarily meant to strengthen 
only the special admonition, ver. 6, and shows how 
earnestly he means it, that he attributes to it an 
importance which we may not in any way lessen; 
but still this confirmatory reference to Divine 
retribution is expressed with such generalness, 
that Paul is able immediately to deduce from it 
an entirely general exhortation to unwearied 
“ well doing,” which he then again specializes 
somewhat in ver. 10. But the main matter is 
still the “communicating in all good things” in 
opposition to “envying one another.” 
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Ver. 7. Be not deceived. —Do not entertain 
the erroneous thought, even should it occur, or 
be presented to you, that God can be mocked 
(lit., to turn up the nose at), that is, with success. 
(All glory sought therein is vain.) This mocking 
would occur, if man might do what ho would, if 
he could with impunity neglect a communica¬ 
tion of good things to his teacher, who himself 
imparts that which is best to him. The decla¬ 
ration that this cannot occur, is established by 
for whatsoever a man soweth, that shall 
he also reap.* —[Totro nai; “this and no¬ 
thing else than this” (Ellicott). —It.] The 
essential correspondence between the seed sown 
and the fruit reaped, which takes place ac¬ 
cording to a law of nature and is therefore 
subject to no mutation, is a current imag*e in 
other writings also (even in profane writers, e. g. 
Cicero, de Orat. II. 65, ut sementem facer is, ita 
metes, and others), for the exact correspondence 
between the retribution of God in the judgment 
and the moral acts of man in his earthly life. 

Ver. 8. The general proposition of ver. 7 is 
established in this verse. For, never will it fail 
of coming to pass, that he that soweth to his 
own flesh shall therefrom reap corruption ; 
and even so he that soweth to the Spirit 
shall of the Spirit reap life everlasting.— 
“Corruption” is therefore conceived as that 
which corresponds to sowing to the flesh, as the 
harvest to the seed, or “corruption” is essen¬ 
tially the crop into which the flesh when sown 
develops, and in like manner “life everlasting” 
is nothing else than the ripened fruit sown to 
the Spirit.—'0 oneipw, it may be remarked, 
does not alter the figure in ver. 7b, making it 
the soil instead of the seed, but, as Paul has to 
speak of two different sorts of seeds, he only de¬ 
signates this difference according to the differ¬ 
ence of the soil, on which it is sown; for seed is 
always chosen according to the soil that is to be 
sown; that which is sown upon the flesh is even 
thereby a different seed from that which is sown 
upon the Spirit. Perhaps it would be better to 
say: o in ver. 7 is not merely to be understood 
of the seed itself, but of the whole manner and 
method of the sowing, and so to be taken as 
equivalent to this: According as any one sows, 
even so shall he also reap; and in view of this 
“according as” we should have in ver. 8 to un¬ 
derstand especially the soil which is sown, inas¬ 
much as it is especially on this that the character 
of the harvest depends, as good or bad. For it 
is this that is treated of here. Flesh and Spirit, 
moreover, are figuratively represented as the 
soil, because they are conditioning, quickening 
factors, and therefore to sow upon the flesh or 
Spirit generically = to let one’s self be deter¬ 
mined in the act by the flesh or Spirit, nreiyza 
of course, as in ver. 16 sq. =the Holy Ghost, 
and therefore lacks iavrov, which stands with 
ado^.-f <bOopd, agreeably to the contrast with 


* [Licuitfoot calls attention to the fact that this proverb 
occurs in 2 Cor. ix. 6, in reference to the collection for the 
poor saints at Jerusalem, to which object the Galatians had 
been asked to contribute (1 Cor. xvi. 1); he therefore con¬ 
jectures that this implies a general censure of their habitual 
niggardliness.—R.J 

f [Perhaps as Liohtfoot suggests to bring out the idea of 
selfishness. It need not be made emphatic, but is best re¬ 
tained in English by “to his own flesh.”—it.] 


! fw# atwv<of=De»truction, Ruin, and that eternal 
ruin — anufeia, Odvarac , not=Transitoriness. — 
Ver. 8 was only a proof of ver. 7b, according to 
its two contrasted sides; 7b itself again was in 
proof of too? ov uvKTifpifrTai. The sense of this 
is: One cannot neglect doing good, without being 
punished of God. But the thought is not ex¬ 
pressed. 

Ver. 9. Here, however, it is expressed affirm¬ 
atively, agreeably to 8b. as an admonition (be¬ 
cause it is true, as said in vers. 7 and 8, that 
what a man sows, he reaps) to do “well,” in a 
certain sense to sow to rcd?.ov. That the ad¬ 
monition rests immediately upon what precedes, 
is shown by the continuance of the image, which 
we find at least in the second clause. — Well 
doing is to be taken in ils greatest possible 
extension; agreeably to the signification of ta/Jr, 
about=to do what is praiseworthy, only it must 
not be taken so generally as no longer to fall 
within the sphere of unenvious exhibition of love 
towards our neighbor. This is the frame, within 
which this “well doing” also falls. — Let us 
not be weary. — [“Behave cowardly, lose 
heart.” — It.] It is possible to grow weary, be¬ 
cause “well doing” is at first a sowing, which, 
according to the laws of nature, is not imme¬ 
diately, perhaps not till long after, followed by 
the harvest. It comes in due season, ncupti 
iSU j, not just when we wish it: at the precise 
time, when it can appear according to its inward 
law, as ordained by God. Agreeably to the es¬ 
chatological expectations of the Apostle we have 
here to understand particularly the Parusia. — 
If we faint not. —M/) enXvopevoi, to be taken as 
conditional and to be referred to the sowing : if 
we do not become weary in that. This is no 
“languid repetition of the warning against 
eynaaeiv ” (Usteri) ; for it is just this not becom¬ 
ing weary in good which Paul wishes to empha¬ 
size, as the condition of reaping the harvest 
(VVieseler). [Bengel: eynaneiv est in velle, 
EKAveoOat est in posse. The latter is a conse juence 
of the former (Lightfoot). The verse is one 
of mingled warning and encouragement, and the 
latter element appears from the promise to those 
who do not “faint,” for one may be “weary,” 
and not yet have fainted. — It.] 

Ver. 10. [Accordingly then as we have. 
— ’A pa ovv, “so then,” “accordingly then ;” wf, 
not “while,” nor “according as,” nor since, but 
“in proportion as” (Alford). — R.] The men¬ 
tion of the “season” of the harvest reminds him 
to warn against wasting the naipog, season, op¬ 
portunity, of the sowing, because when the 
former is come, it will be too late for the latter. 
And in conclusion Paul deduces from the more 
general admonition (ver. 9) the more special 
exhortation let us do good, which is also to 
be taken in the widest possible extent, but still 
retaining the special idea of doing good. The 
generic interpretation of epya^u/ieda to aya- 
06v = to do what is morally good (Meyer, as in 
ver. 6), is inconsistent especially with the dis¬ 
tinction, which Paul makes with especially, etc. 
For to the doing of what is morally good, one is 
of course equally obliged towards all men, mem¬ 
bers of the household of faith or strangers to it 
(Wieseler). — To them who are of the 
household of faith. — O ineioi rijg tt icrrewf, doubt* 
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less not merely=those belonging to faith* as an 
amplification of the simple term: Believers 
(MeykrI, but kindred in faith, fellow-Christians, 
as constituting together one obcof moTeuq, one 
family of faith.* The emphasis rests upon the 
fact that believers are of one family; for this is 
the reason why love should be especially shown 
to them (Wieseler).— The expression is of course 
general and comprehends their fellow-Christians 
as a body, but yet it refers back to ver. 6; be¬ 
cause their fellow-Christians should be so espe¬ 
cially the objects of the “doing good,” it follows 
from this, that those who teach should least of 
all be excluded therefrom. Paul in 1 Cor. xvi 
1, 2, refers to a more specific instruction concern 
ing beneficence which he had given to the Gala¬ 
tians. 

DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. Self-exaltation and self-seeking. In respect 
to the right conduct of Christians towards each 
other, Paul designates two vices as especially 
incompatible therewith: Self-exaltation and self 
seeking. And indeed there is nothing which 
more undermines society in general than these 
two vices; while self-exaltation rends the inner 
bond of unity with our fellow-men, self-seeking 
rends besides this the outer bond. But now the 
maintaining of fellowship is the specific charac¬ 
ter of the relation of Christians to each other; 
they are meant to form an undivided whole. 
These two vices therefore stand in diametrical 
opposition to the very nature of the Christian 
life. And of course they must, for they are the 
immediate offspring of the “flesh,” whose essence 
is self-seeking. But Christians should walk by 
the Spirit, and should prove this to each other 
especially by serving love.—Certain as it is there¬ 
fore, that both self-exaltation and self-seeking 
stand opposed to the essence of Christian fellow¬ 
ship, and must therefore be most vigorously con¬ 
tended against, it is nevertheless equally certain, 
that they may, and do in fact, appear within the 
circle of Christian fellowship. For this is by no 
means as yet pure and free from such manifesta¬ 
tions of the “flesh,” though not thereby necessa¬ 
rily losing the name of Christian fellowship. On 
the contrary an individual or a community may 
really “have the Spirit,” be possessed of a 
spiritual life, while yet in their walk the sarcical ] 
element still manifests itself in various ways, 
against which we must protest. Things must be 
rebuked which, looking at the ideal, and not at 
the concrete fact., might appear impossible to 
occur; admonitions must be given, which might 
from the ideal point of view appear super¬ 
fluous. The admonitions given in this section 
are the simple proof of what was remarked on 
the former section, respecting the indispensable¬ 
ness of continual admonition, respecting the 
“shall” which the Spirit inwardly, as also the 
Word of Scripture from without, must continually 
present to the Christian. While therefore we 
must not be lax, as if every thing in the Christian 
life, including the fruits of the Spirit, came of 
itself, and while we must earnestly represent to 

* [Alford and Ellicott deny this reference, hut any other 
ni 'auing seems insipid, and might have been better expressed 
iu some other way.—R.] 


' the Christian the incongruity oi every thing sar- 
clcal with his faith, we must on the other hand 
be very careful not to make rigoristic require¬ 
ments of him, not to expect that no manifestation 
of the flesh should ever appear in him; we must 
not, in particular, imagine that among Christiana 
every thing must, as it were, of itself, be serving 
love. And therefore, even when many virtues 
of the Christian life are yet very defective, we 
must not be quick to deny that one is “spirit¬ 
ual,” to dispute the sincerity of his faith and 
declare him to be a hypocrite. 

2. Admonitions especially necessary for those 
busy about the law. “ But was it then necessary, 
one might here ask* that Paul should write such 
admonitions to people, who were already anxious 
about works of the law and out of conscience 

I were submitting themselves to the Jewish ordi¬ 
nances? Was there not then in their case an 
! exaggerated piety, that needed rather to be 
tempered? Alas, no! The world lies in wick¬ 
edness and yet is busy about works of the law. 
It lives in contention and envy, in turbulence 
and lewdness, and yet forsooth will be saved by 
its virtue. By what sort of virtue ? By a mag 
nanimity, which from time to time, amid many 
evil deeds, a man may practice toward his neigh¬ 
bor, by wit and lively discourse, by a decent 
gravity, the offspring of age and function, of in¬ 
terest and love of honor, by the observance of 
political and ecclesiastical laws, yet with many 
exceptions. Let no one go into raptures over this 
virtue.—At a distance it appears great, but near 
by it is mean and in God's eyes naught. Do not 
such people need to have some one proclaim to 
them: Be not deceived, God is not mocked ? The 
Galatians gave themselves up to the Jewish law, 
which did in fact contain the strictest moral 
teaching. They sought salvation earnestly, and 
sought it, not by vices, but by virtue and reli¬ 
gious works; yet notwithstanding this Paul was 
constrained to warn them against all manner of 
gross sins, especially against hatred and envy, 
and to proclaim to them : Be not deceived, God is 
not mocked! IIow certain it is therefore, that 
he who does not live in faith on the Son of God, 
will be overmastered by sin, and in spite of his 
endeavors to be virtuous, will become ever more 
vicious ! If then one does not come into the right 
way, he at last mocks God. And how does one 
mock Him? In this way, that one desperately 
imagines that He will at last take black for white, 
that He will let him reap w heat who has sown 
tares, and will reward the sin, to which men 
have given the name of a virtue. By such prin¬ 
ciples, which to be sure, when we read them on 
paper, contradict the first principles of human 
intelligence, the whole world is ruled, and there¬ 
fore is there occasion to say it: God is not 
mocked; what a man sows in this world, that, 
and nothing else, shall he reap in the next.’* 
Itoos. 

3. What a man sows , that shall he also reap. 
An utterance as simple, as it is true and deep. 
According to it, all the actions of men are a sow¬ 
ing, which shall have a harvest, the actions of 
men shall bear a fruit. This image, taken from 
the processes of nature, declares in the first place 
in general terms, that actions never stop with 
themselves, but that with inexorable certainty 
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a retribution will one day follow, as certainly as 
the sowing is ouly a beginning, which according 
to a settled law leads at last to the harvest. This 
it is true does not follow at once, and therefore 
♦ here is need of patience, but afterwards, when 
the time has come, and then without fail. And, 
more definitely, the seed bears a harvest, and 
such a harvest as corresponds exactly with it¬ 
self. The actions of men therefore find a retri¬ 
bution fully adequate. On this account it is not 
so indifferent what kind of seed we sow, for the 
seed, that is, our acts, will bear their proper 
fruit, and no other. If we want then a fruit to 
please us, we must sow a seed that will bring it; 
we shall never succeed in getting a harvest that 
is independent of the seed; and on the contrary 
no one can deprive us of the harvest that answers 
to the seed. The harvest of our actions is noth¬ 
ing casual, it is that which they must produce. 
It rests with us, then to determine the harvest, 
by determining the seed. If “corruption” is the 
harvest of sowing to the flesh, and “life ever¬ 
lasting” the harvest, of sowing to the Spirit, each 
result follows by an inward necessity. The for¬ 
mer is only the carnal sowing come to ripeness, 
the latter is only the ripened seed sown to the 
Spirit. Thereby the character of arbitrariness 
an 1 externality is removed from the Divine 
retribution, and objections from this side obvi¬ 
ated. But on the other hand it must not be 
thought, that we can in this way set aside the 
positive Divine activity, and therewith retribu¬ 
tion in a definite sense, and change it into a kind 
of natural process. As in the natural process of 
the springing of the harvest from the seed, the 
inner law of nature, according to which this takes 
place, is no other than the law of God, as it is 
He who gives it effect, so is it also in this spir¬ 
itual harvest, llis ordinance is it, that “ corrup¬ 
tion” grows up from the sowing to the flesh and 
the reverse. And especially is this so, in that 
corruption is really what it is, only as decreed by 
Him, as consisting in being rejected by Him, and 
even so, on the contrary, life everlasting; this 
Is His gift for the sowing to the spirit, only be¬ 
cause lie gives it and gives Himself also therein. 
Moreover the time of harvest is in itself simply a 
future one for the time of sowing; when the 
sowing, therefore, is over, every moment may be 
a “due season” for the harvest, even in this 
world, and there are indeed many sueh harvests. 
But these are only anticipations. The proper, due 
season for the harvest first eomes with the time 
appointed by God for general retribution at the 
consummation of the kingdom of God. Not till 
then will the sowing to the flesh have ripened 
into corruption, and the sowing of the spirit into 
life everlasting. Before that, the time of the 
sowing still continues, and it is still possible to 
change the character of the harvest by changing 
the one sort of seed for the other. 

4. Care, for spiritual teachers. The emphasis 
and earnestness, with which Paul admonishes 
ngainst a selfish behavior of the church towards 
her teachers, are remarkable. This very esti- 
mate of spiritual good, ns above all others, makes 
him the more impatient of selfishness concealing 
itself behind a pretended spiritual mind. “The 
support of teachers by their hearers is grounded 
on a divine institution, not ouly in the Old Testa¬ 


ment (comp. Priests and Levites), but also in the 
New. Although now in the New Testament there 
is no definite prescription how much of their pro¬ 
perty hearers shall contribute to their teachers, 
yet it is certain from the New Testament that 
God requires an adequate and liberal support. 
This admonition wus the more necessary in tho 
Apostle’s time, because there were not then, as 
now, yearly incomes definitely appointed. But 
now that there are such settled incomes the ad¬ 
monition to hearers has not lost its force, espe¬ 
cially when they know that the regular income 
is insufficient. Christ’s commandment binds 
them then to a subsidy. Men act to-day, as if 
their forefathers alone had been bound to care 
for the support of their teachers, and the hear¬ 
ers of to-day had nothing to add to this.” Starke. 
— Luther expresses himself very definitely and 
strongly respecting this duty towards teachers, 
e. g .: “It is indeed impossible that true Chris¬ 
tians should endure to have their pastors pinched 
and in want. But because they do not only suffer 
this, but laugh in their sleeve at it, it is certain, 
that they are worse than Turks and Heathen.” 

HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

Ver. 25. Heubner: — The internal and the 
external must harmonize, must be one. The 
outer life is the reflection and thereby the sign 
of the inward life. — Rieger: — To keep the flesh 
i crucified is the only way to give room for the 
spirit, whose life appears in growing strength in 
a spiritual walk. Although walking is a conse¬ 
quence inseparable from life, yet the Apostle ex¬ 
horts thereto, as to a duty, on account of the 
danger of slothfulness creeping on, as indeed one 
cannot walk without taking some special thought 
about it. — [Brown: — If we are spiritually alive, 
let us show that we are so by being spiritually 
active. — 11] 

Ver. 2G. Lutiier: — Love of vain glory is a 
common vice the whole world through, in all con¬ 
ditions. No village so small but there be one or 
two peasants therein, that will fain be taken for 
wiser and better than the rest. It is so pleasant 
to be pointed at with the finger and hear it said: 
See there is a man that is fit for anything! This 
vice is common, yet nowhere does it sueh harm, 
as to those who fulfil a spiritual function and 
service in the church. — [Calvin : — It is not law¬ 
ful for us to glory but in God alcne. Every 
other kind of glorying is pure vanity. Mutual 
provocations and envyings are the daughters of 
ambition. — R.] — Starke: — To seek honor with 
a proud spirit, is a token of a carnal man and an 
abomination to God. Lust of praise leads many 
sins together, held in one leash, as the huntsman 
leads hounds. Nothing is more opposite to the 
love of our neighbor, than high-minded self-love ; 
wherefore it is of no use to commend the latter 
where the former is not eradicated. — Heubner: 

! —The stoic pride of virtue also is the worst kind 
of vain-gloriousness. 

Chap. VI. Ver. 1. Lutiier: — The forgive¬ 
ness of sins belongs to those who are weak and 
frail in faith and life, and yet acknowledge their 
sins and pray for forgiveness; but to those who 
pervert the doctrine, it does not belong. — Rie¬ 
ger: — The very words, in which the Apostle 
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describes what behavior beseems us in regard to 
others’ faults, are so chosen, that they insensi¬ 
bly incline us to the more merciful side. A man 
(how easy for a man to fall) is overtaken by the 
suddenness of temptation, by the concurrence of 
many circumstances, that have beclouded his 
vision. In such circumstances admonition, re¬ 
buke, persuasion, consolation, etc ., may do the 
work of restoration, even as a dislocated limb may 
be again set in place. But for this there is 
needed the Spirit , and therefore on the one hand 
not blind love, not a careless disparagement of 
the fault, aud on the other hand not severity, but 
insight into the gospel, to draw from thence mo¬ 
tives for forbearing admonition, such as shall 
advance the crucifixion of the flesh and the 
strengthening of the inward man.— Hedinger: 
—Are we ourselves pure and blameless as angels, 
that our neighbor’s fault drives us so quickly to 
arms? Was it Christ’s way to break the bruised 
reed? Let us do as He did! The Lord is in the 
still small voice, although mighty winds some¬ 
times herald his coming.— Augustine: —Rebuke 
administered in bitterness, profits not. Quidquid 
lacerato animo dice.tis, punientis est impetus, non 
caritas corrigentis; dilige et die, quod voles. — [Cal¬ 
vin :—Nothing is more difficult than to bring us 
to examine or acknowledge our own weakness. 
Whatever may be our acuteness in detecting the 
faults of others, we do not see “the wallet that 
hangs behind our own back.”—Whenever we have 
occasion to pronounce censure, let us begin with 
ourselves, and, remembering our own weakness, 
let us be indulgent to others.—R.] 

Ver. 2. Luther: —A Christian must have 
strong shoulders and stout legs, in order to bear 
the flesh, i. e., the weakness of his brethren; for 
they have vices that are troublesome and annoy¬ 
ing. Therefore must love pass by and overlook, 
and endure much. We must learn, since we can so 
easily endure and overlook our own sins and faults, 
many of which we daily commit, to bear also other 
people’s sin.—In Starke: —What is our whole 
religion, but a burden-bearing? We have our 
own and also others’ burden to bear. We are all 
on a journey; if one is like to give way, the other 
must refresh him; if one is likely to fall, the 
other must help him-up.—If it is not to be an¬ 
swered for, that we should not help another bear 
his burden, how unchristian must it be, to double 
his burdens for him.— [Wordsworth: —Poverty 
is the load of some, and wealth is the load of 
others, perhaps the greater load of the two. It 
may weigh thee down to perdition. Bear the 
load of thy neighbor’s poverty, and let him bear 
with thee the load of thy wealth. Thou lighten- 
est thy load by lightening his.—R.]—[The law 
of Christ is the law of mutual love.—R.] 

Ver. 3. Starke : —Self-conceit and haughti¬ 
ness have cheated many a man. Pride is the 
harbinger of a heavy fall. It is often a grace, 
when God allows the presumptuous one to fall, 
that he may come to a knowledge of his own 
nothingness.— [Brown :—Those who in their own 
estimation have little to learn, have in truth 
learned but little.—The greater advances a 
man makes in true Christianity, the more hum¬ 
ble he becomes.—R.] 

Ver. 4. Luther: — lie that faithfully dischar¬ 
ges his function, does not inquire much what 


men say of him, it is all one to him. whether the 
world praises or reviles him, but he has his honor 
within himself, that is, the testimony of his con¬ 
science, and the honor before God. It will 
doubtless in time come to pass, that your honor, 
which you have within yourselves, will be ac¬ 
knowledged also by other people. But if you 
have your honor only from others, it will surely 
come to pass, that the shame and ignominy, 
which you have now inwardly concealed in your 
heart, will in time become manifest to other peo¬ 
ple also.— Starke: —Daily self-examination is 
one of the most important of all the duties of a 
Christian. A Christian must always look more 
at himself than at others, and examine his own 
life more than another’s; for God will judge each 
man according as He finds him to be in himself 
and before his own conscience.— Rieger: —To 
seek one’s glory by self-comparison with others, 
or even, it may be, by disparagement of others, 
by divulging their faults, is a perilous course, and 
will avail nothing, when hereafter each one shall 
have to give account of himself before God. 

Ver. 5. Heubner: — Every genuine self-ex¬ 
amination will certainly always have humiliation 
as its result.— [Wordsworth :—We cannot make 
the burdens of our own sins lighter by imputing 
a heavier burden of sins to others. Praise of 
ourselves, whether it proceeds from our ow n lips 
or those of others, cannot lighten our burdens. 
Because we are heavy laden, Christ exhorts us to 
take Ilis light burden. Thus he converts our 
heavy burdens into light wings. The wings of 
birds are their weights, which they bear and 
which bear them. Let thy soul have the weight 
of Christ’s burden; it has the pinions of peace 
and the wings of charity, and will bear thee to 
heaven, Thus bear thy own weight and it will 
bear thee.—R.] 

' Vers. 6-10. The more carefully one avoids 
judicial severity and other unwarranted assump¬ 
tions in regard to others, the more room there is 
to make our intercourse with one another profit- 
' able for love and good works. 

[ Ver 6 . Luther: — I do not love to expound 
such sentences, which speak for us, that are min¬ 
isters of the Word; moreover, it may look, if 
one is zealous to treat such texts before the peo¬ 
ple, as if he did it on account of avarice. But 
one must nevertheless instruct the people there¬ 
about, that they may know what degree of honor 
and support they owe to their teachers. This is 
also good for us, that are in the ministry, to 
know, that we may not take our deserved recom¬ 
pense with uneasy conscience, and as if we had 
no right thereto.— Rieger: —The Scripture has 
not accounted it superfluous, to put into His 
Word, that remains good for all time, the admo¬ 
nition to communicate in all good things with 
him who teaches. But it is to be left wholly to 
this same Spirit and His prompting, when he will 
bring the observance of this admonition so into 
effect, that it exercises faith and strengthens 
faith.— Starke: —Between teachers and hearers 
there should be a lovely exchange and joyful 
barter. A hearer needs not to complain as 
though he suffered disadvantage in this ex¬ 
change. Whoever will not give our Lord God a 
! penny, gets his due, when he is forced to give 
the ikv.i a dollar.— In general the world requitea 
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the very greatest benefits bestowed upon it with 
the very basest unthankfulness. — [Calvin: — It 
is one of the tricks of Satan to defraud godly 
ministers of support, that the church may be de¬ 
prived of their services. Paul’s recommendation 
arose from a desire to preserve a gospel minis¬ 
try. — Brown: — It had been well for the church 
and for the world, had Christianity been sus¬ 
tained and extended solely by the voluntary ex¬ 
ertions and the voluntary contributions of those 
who themselves had experienced its invaluable 
blessings, and who felt the obligations under 
which both duty and gratitude laid them to sup¬ 
ply the temporal wants of those who ministered 
to their spiritual necessities. Here, as in every 
other case, the foolishness of God is wiser than 
men.*—11.] 

Ver. 7. In Starke: — Mock on: God will en-, 
dure it for awhile, and will not send a thunder- 1 
bolt at once; yet will lie not always be silent, I 
but early enough will hold discourse with thee 
in wrath. — Whoever under any manner of appar¬ 
ent excuses seeks to deceive his neighbor, such 
an one mocks the omniscient God and does him- ; 
self the greatest conceivable injury. — Heubner: 
— Besotted man would fain persuade himself that 
God’s severity, IIis threatenings and judgments 
are not to be taken so very much in earnest. 
God is directly mocked when He is blasphemed, 
indirectly, when His commandments arc pre¬ 
sumptuously neglected. 

Vers. 7, 8. In Starke: — The realm of nature 
has many vestiges of Divine wisdom, goodness, 
righteousness in it, which show forth and reveal 
themselves yet more gloriously in the realm of 
grace.—It is undoubtedly agreeable to the Divine 
order, as in the realm of grace so in that of na¬ 
ture, that every one should enjoy what he him¬ 
self sows or does, whether good or evil. But 
whoever does evil and yet hopes for good, op¬ 
poses himself to God's order in vain, and his hope 
is lost.—The sowing to the flesh cannot possibly 
be followed by anything but an evil harvest, un¬ 
less such a harvest before it ripen, be uprooted 
by truj repentance. — Our whole life is nothing 
but a seed-time, with which the future harvest 
in eternity is inevitably connected. Ah! let 
every one take heed that he scatter not tares and 
yonder be compelled to reap the curse.— Corrup¬ 
tion does not really come from God, either direct¬ 
ly or indirectly, but from the flesh. — Rieger: — 
How slight and insignificant good and evil often 
appear when first sown ! But how steadily they 
grow day and night, unnoticed by man. How 
late, but how infallibly do they reappear at the 
harvest ! How irrevocable is the neglected seed 
time! Who can force it into being an unsown 
harvest? — Heubner: —Future and present stand 
in the strictest connection. Our future state will 
not only follow our present, but will be in the 
very strictest sense its product; the two will 
stand in as real a nexus as the seed sown and the 
harvest.—There is a double seed-time and 
harvest! Sowing to the flesh does not consist 


* [The principle of voluntaryism so plainly Implied in the 
verse has found its happiest exemplification in our own 
country. Dr. Drown represents one of the few European 
churches (United Presbyterian Church of Scotl *nd), that 
has not only acted upon, but stoutly contended for this 
principle.—K.] 
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merely in a gross carnality of life, such as is fol¬ 
lowed by the most wretched want and pain, but 
in all living and working, even that which, ma¬ 
terially considered, is the most beneficent and 
laudable, when it proceeds from an impure mo- 
tive. Sowing to the Spirit is not merely the 
spiritual vocation, but every sowing, which is 
done at the leading of the Spirit. — [Calvin: — 
Our liberality is restrained by the supposition 
that whatever passes into the hands of another 
is lost to ourselves, and by the alarm we feel 
about our own prospects in life. These views 
Paul meets here. — Burkitt : — The Spirit of Him 
that raised up Jesus from the dead, will also 
raise us up at the great day, and reward our pre¬ 
sent parting with the things of this life which we 
cannot keep, with eternal life which we shall 
never lose. — II.] 

Ver. 9. Starke: — This admonition is uttered 
as an encouragement, as a way which has the least 
appearance of authority assumed over others. It 
is a way therefore which preaehers should in¬ 
cline to use. — Christians may become weary in 
the race, for they find many an assault and 
many a hindrance. Happy are they who en¬ 
courage themselves with this word : Let us not 
be weary in well doing! The more laborious 
the seedtime lias been, the richer shall the harv¬ 
est be. The harvest comes hereafter; the first 
fruits of the present time are a small matter 
compared with what is to come. — Christians are 
not greedy for reward, and do not demand it 
from God on the ground of merit, but they do 
suffer their work to be sweetened, and them¬ 
selves spurred up to activity and faithfulness by 
the pr.ospect of the reward. — [Fatigue is not 
weariness. — In well doing we are more apt to be 
weary than fatigued. — Weariness may come from 
habits of slothfulness. — The due season is God’s 
season. — If we work on, feeling weary, yet not 
fainting, wc shall reap. — It.] 

Ver. 10. Heubner : — The incalculable value of 
the present life consists in this, that we have op¬ 
portunity to do good. The fleshly minded can¬ 
not hereafter make up the good which he had the 
vocation and opportunity to do, e. g., the hard 
hearted rich man, the negligent father or pastor, 
etc. — Starke: — One should not put off remem¬ 
bering the poor till death. Quod moriens das, ideo 
das, quod tecum ferre non potes ; da igitur, dum in¬ 
i'is, et mercedem habebis. — [Brown: — TheChristian 
knows no limits in doing good, except those 
which arc fixed by his power and opportunity of 
doing good. — For a Christian to be unkind to a 
Christian is not only wrong, it is monstrous. — 
II ] — Rieger: — As the house of God. the church, 
is of two kinds, the visible and the invisible, so 
are also those of the household of two kinds, 
namely, those who belong to the visible church, 
and then the true believers, whose faith and sin¬ 
cerity of heart are invisible. From this it fol¬ 
lows, that one owes more love to bis fellow-be¬ 
lievers, even such as are so but in profession, 
than to those of another religion; but most to 
really believing fellow-members, to whom the ap¬ 
pellation: they of the household of faith, especi¬ 
ally applies. In the present day it is our busi¬ 
ness to seek out those who have pressed through 
from the service of the letter into the life of re¬ 
ligion, into the service of the Spirit, and to count 
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them for the members of the household of faith 
chiefly commended to us.— Spener: —The more 
closely one, besides the general bond, is connect¬ 
ed with any one by a special bond also, the more 
is he under obligation towards such a one. Thus 
a man is bound to his wife, parents to their 
children, brothers and sisters and blood relatives 
to one another, masters to their servants, citizens 
of one town or dwellers in one house to each 
other, in respect to works of love, more than 
they are to others; yet always without prejudice 
to the general love of our neighbor. 

On the whole Section :—Wherein Christians’ 
walk in the Spirit should especially show itself 
in their conduct towards one another: (1) In 
this, that no one exalts himself above others, but 
that one helps another up when he falls and as¬ 
sists him to bear his burdens: (2) in this, that 
no one grudgingly withholds what is his from an¬ 
other, but willingly lets him share in all and is 
unwearied in doing good (especially towards 
those who impart to one the bread of life in the 
word of God).— Sarwey: —If ye live in the Spirit, 
then walk in the Spirit; if ye walk in the Spirit, 
then walk in humility and forbearance, and in 
thankfulness towards your teacher and in liber¬ 
ality towards your brethren; and if ye walk 
therein ye walk in blessing.— Glockler: —Con¬ 
cerning the spirituality of the children of God: 
(1) What people are in the word of God called 
spiritual; (2) what their duties are towards 
others and those of others towards them; (3) 
whether it is necessary for all that wish to be 
saved, to be be spiritual men; (4) how and 
when then one is to set about becoming 


a spiritual man. — Hengstenberg :—Chris¬ 
tian love of neighbors as a chief part of 
a walk in the Spirit: it shows itself: (1) in lov¬ 
ing converse with our neighbor, and tnat (a) in 
unambitious humility; (b) in helpful long-suffer¬ 
ing; (c) in enduring patience; (2) in loving ac¬ 
tivity for our neighbor’s good: (a) in willing ad¬ 
vancement of church and school in our own 
dwelling place, see ver. 6; ( b) in ready zeal for 
giving and helping for the sowing of the gospel in 
still wider circles (vers. 7, 8); (c) in general, in 
untiring doing of good of all kinds, especially to 
those of the household of faith (vers. 9, 10). 

On vi. 1-5: Self-exaltation. (1) Wherein 
it shows itself. In this, that it does not do, what 
is mentioned in vers. 1 and 2. (2) What secures 

against it: Self-examination. 

The single verses of the whole section almost 
all afford a theme at once, especially as several 
have the character of apothegms. 

Yer. 25. Text and theme of a Whitsunday 
sermon in Nitzscii ( Auswahl I. p. 177): — (1) 
The grounds of this Whitsuntide declaration. 

(a) The spiritual life requires to be demonstrated 
and revealed in the walk, or it does not exist; 

(b) it requires to be maintained and augmented 
by the walk or it is lost. (2) The substance of 
this requirement: not=abandon the world and 
kill the body; nor yet=no longer esteom the 
word and violate the law ; but=in the power of 
the atonement pursue after holiness. 

Ver. 2. Suitable text fora wedding discourse; 
vers. 7, 8, Fast-day, or New Year’s eve, or harv¬ 
est text; ver. 9, also a harvest text. 


CONCLUSION OF THE EPISTLE. 

Written by the Apostle with his own hand. He portrays himself in contrast with the Falsa 
Teachers. An entreaty for future quiet out of regard to his sufferings. Benedictions. 

Chapter VI. 11—18. 

11 Ye see how large a letter I have written [See in how large letters I have written, 

12 or with what letters I write] unto you with mine own hand. As many as desire to 
make a fair shew in the flesh, they constrain you to be circumcised ; only lest they 

13 should [that they should not] 2 suffer persecution for the cross of Christ. For nei¬ 
ther they themselves [not even do they] who are circumcised 3 keep the law [them¬ 
selves] ; but desire to have you circumcised, that they may glory in your flesh. 

14 But God forbid that I should glory, save in the cross of our Lord Jesus Christ, by 

15 whom the world is crucified unto me, and I unto the world 4 . For in Christ Jesus 
[omit in Christ Jesus] 5 neither circumcision availeth 8 anything,nor uncircumcision,but 

16 a new creature. And as many as walk [shall walk] 7 according to this rule, peace 

17 be on them, and mercy, and upon the Israel of God. From [omit From] henceforth 
let no man trouble me: for I bear in my body the marks of the Lord [omit the Lord] 8 

18 Jesus. Brethren, the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ be with your spirit [The 
grace of our Lord Jesus Christ be with your spirit, brethren]. Amen. 

1 Ver. 11.—[The E. V. is obviously incorrect both In rendering “ye see” and “ how large a letter:” the two Interpre¬ 
tations offered to our choice are given above. See Exeg. Notes. The aorist iypa^a must be rendered : “ 1 have writ¬ 
ten,” if it is not an epistolary aorist; “ I wrote ” (Am. Bib. Un.) is verbaily correct, but Is not in any case a proper English 
dress for the Apostle’s idea.—R.l 

8 Ver. 12.—[M i) is misplaced in Rec. after I v a. It should follow Xpiorov. A tw k w vr at. is the reading of K B. D. E* 
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adopted by Qriesbach, Schulz, Lachmann, Meyer, Alford, Ellicott, Light foot, Wordsworth. Tischendorf (with A. C. F. O- K. 
L.J, SuGkovtcu; ar. improbable solecism, arising from the frequent interchange of u> and o.— K.] 

* Ver. 13.—Kec. nepiTtp.vopLti'oi) the reading ircpiTtTpr)p.*voiiti, however, recommended by Qriesbach, and adopted 
by Lachmann and Schulz. “ With right; the perfect is absolutely necessary, since the Jndaistic teachers are meant. The 
present was introduced by the transcribers, who had just written neptripyto-ffat and perhaps were reminded of ver. 3.” 
Meyer. [If the perfect he the correct reading, we must render, “ who have been circumcised, ” or simply “ the circnincis- 
ed;” but the present is not only lectio ditficitior, but is supported by preponderant external authority (X. A. 0. D. E. K., 
many verslous); it is therefore adopted by Tiscliendorf, Alford, Ellicott, Lightfuot, Wordsworth. — R.J 

I Ver. 14.-T* is omitted by Lacnmann on important authorities. [X. A. II. etc.) Alford, Lightfoot omit the article. 
There Is great room for doubt, since the omission may be readily accounted lor both by the similarity of the preceding syl¬ 
lable and the desire to conform with the anarthrous * 607105 ; Meyer, Tiscliendorf, Ellicott, Wordsworth retain it.— A care¬ 
ful examination of all the proposed emendations leaves the impression that the rendering of this verso in the E. V. ought 
not to be altered in the least particular. — R.J 

6 Ver. Id.— 'Ev y&p Xpurj-ui T>j 0 oG is probably an explanatory gloss from ver. 6 , though X. low it. We should read simply : 
out e— yap. [The MSS. authority for the longer reading is very great, but so many old versions follow the shorter one, 
and the probability of an importation from ver. 0 Is so great, that Tiscliendorf and almost all editors adopt it.— R.J 

0 Ver. Ii. — 'E 0 r c v\ Elz. and Matth. [and Itec.] have io\vti (from ver. 6 ) agaiust decisive authorities. 

7 Ver. 16. — 2 Totx»j 0 ou 0 iv. The reading 0 toixou 0 cv is approved by Qriesbach, put in the margin by Lachmann, 
and adopted by Tischendorf. Meyer asks with right: “What reason could the transcribers have had for changing it into 
the future?” [The authorities for the future are weighty; the change to the preseut is more explicable; the future is 
slightly more difficult. Adopted by Meyer, Alford, Lightfoot, Wordsworth ; hence “shall walk.”— R.J 

6 Ver. 17. — Kuptoe is omitted by Lachmann and Tischendorf, [Meyer, Alford, Ellicott. Lightfoot, on the authority of 
A. B. C. — R.J; probably imported from ver. 18, but X. has row xupcoo ’I»/ 0 oO Xpt 0 Tou. [Wordsworth, with his usual con¬ 
servative tendencies, follows the llec. — R.] 


EXEOETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

Ver. 11. See with what letters I write 
[or in what large letters I have written 
(see below) — R.J unto you with mine own 
hand. — Paul as a rule dictated his Epistles; but 
attested them by adding at least the conclusion 
in his own hand (comp. 2 Thess. iii. 17). So 
also in this Epistle. But as it is the first letter 
which he has written to the Galatians, he begs 
them to notice* his handwriting. This is the sense 
of nt/AiKoig ypappaoiv, which is therefore 
simply = with what sort of letters. "E y p a i/> a , 
according to the familiar epistolary usage; the 
aorist does not therefore refer back to the por¬ 
tion already written, but Paul means what he is 
just beginning to write in conclusion. So Laur¬ 
ent, zur Kritik der JJrie/e des Apostles Paulus, in 
the Studien und Kritiken, 18G4 11. 4, p. 043 sq. — 
His interpretation seems to have more in its fa¬ 
vor than that of Wieseler (adopted in the 1st 
edition of this work), who renders it; “See 
wilh how great letters,” etc., referring the words 
to the whole Epistle, in this sensfe, that he means 
to give his readers a token of his special love in 
having written to them in quite large, and there¬ 
fore unusually legible, characters, and that, not 
through an amanuensis, as ordinarily, but with 
his own hand. Against this Laurent remarks: 
How is it conceivable that immediately after so 
profound and earnest a discourse, the Apostle 
should have reviewed the characters he had al¬ 
ready written, and have made so trivial a remark 
about their appearance ? Besides the letters 
were not at all large; not much larger than ours. 
In Paul’s day cursive writing was already in use. 
While therefore the amanuensis probably wrote 
in uncial letters, Paul himself wrote cursive- 
"■ But his purpose in adding the conclu¬ 
sion with his own hand was in this case not 
merely to attest the Epistle. For the conclusion 
is unusually long. Paul was also impelled to 
write by the desire of impressing more deeply 
on the minds of the Galatians a notice respecting 


is imperative; “see” n*t“ve see ” as E. V. 

-R.J 

f [It does not appear whether this statement is made by 
Bchmoller, on his own authority, or that of Laurent. There 
seems to be no other authority for it. The very reverse is 
more probable.—R.J 


I his own person.in opposition to the false teach- 
I ers. 

I [Two questions arise in the interpretation of 
I this verse : 1. to what does the Apostle call atten¬ 
tion; 2. to how much does he refer. The answer 
to the first question turns upon the meaning of 
TTT/htKoig ypappaoiv, that to the second 
mainly, though not exclusively, upon the force of 
eypatya. 1. We may determine with compara¬ 
tive certainty the meaning of m/?,tKoi$ ypappaoiv. 
Ih]A'iKo$, occurring only here and in Heb. vii. 3 
(where the reference is to magnitude, though in an 
ethical sense), is not synonymous with 77600 $, 
“how many;” hence “how many letters ”=how 
large a letter, is incorrect: nor does the plural 
ypiippara mean “letter,” for which Paul invaria¬ 
bly uses koiOToAf]. Besides the phrase ypdtyelv 
ypappaaiv, in the sense of “ write a letter,” is no¬ 
where found. Nor is 7 u/XiKor identical with 77010$ 
(so Schmoller and others), “what kind;” Elli¬ 
cott justly characterizes this interpretation as 
arbitrary. It means “how large,” referring to 
the size, implying that, for some cause, what Paul 
himself wrote was written in larger characters 
than usual (or perhaps than an amanuensis was in 
the habit of using). There is no necessity for 
finding a reference to shapelessness. It is no 
valid objection to say that this reference was tri¬ 
vial, for other things that Paul has written may bo 
thus spoken of with equal propriety (comp. 2 Tim. 
iv. 13). See Meyer, Alford, Ellicott, Words¬ 
worth and Lightfoot. 2. To how much does he 
refer? In other words, did Paul write the whole 
Epistle with his own hand, or only these conclud¬ 
ing verses. The aorist indicates the former, un- 
' less it be an epistolary aorist. But the burden 
of proof rests with those who maintain this. 
Besides if the reference be exclusively to what 
follows, it seems singular that the epistolary aorist 
should be chosen. We cannot perhaps decide the 
question from this word alone, but there are other 
considerations which may be urged in favor of 
the autographic character of the whole Epistle, 
a) Attention may have been called to the size of 
the letters, as a proof that Paul had written the 
whole, not using an amanuensis, who would pro¬ 
bably have written more rapidly, hence in smal¬ 
ler characters, and this would be a proof of hi? 
earnestness and affection, b) The Epistle is 
largely a personal vindication, and hence wa9 
more likely to be an autograph. c) Alford 
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finds a similarity, in style and in use of words, be¬ 
tween this and the Pastoral Epistles (which he re¬ 
gards as autographs), see Vol. 111. New Testament 
Prolegg. pp. 4, 79 sq. d) Wordsworth refers to 
the passage in llabakkuk cited in this Epistle, 
(iii. 11), and finds in the injunction to the pro¬ 
phet to write “the just shall live by faith” in 
large characters, an implication that this Epistle 
on the same theme was written in similar char¬ 
acters. (This however is not of much weight.) 
Although the use of eypaipa is not decisive, yet 
taken in connection with the meaning of 7r t/Mnoig, 
and whatever of weight attaches to the considera¬ 
tions mentioned above, it is much safer to assume 
that Paul wrote the whole letter; the probabili¬ 
ties are strongly in favor of this view. (So 
Alfobd, Ellicott and Wordsworth most deci¬ 
dedly.) There is a conjecture that the size or 
shapelessness of the letters arose from Paul’s 
weakness of vision, but it must be regarded as 
only a conjecture. Comp. iv. 15. Paul could 
not have been unskilful in writing Greek.—R.] 

Ver. 12. As many as desire to make a 
fair shew in the flesh. —In condensed sharp 
language the Apostle (vers. 12, 13) characterizes 
the intrigues of the false teachers. They are 
people who want to have a good repute [evirpo- 
c utt ij a a i), but for all that live in the flesh, ac¬ 
cording to the lusts of the flesh,* and shun 
suffering. Therefore they constrain you to 
be circumcised. —(’ Av ay Kamova iv vpaq 
tc e p i te pveoOai— “ are busied with forcing a 
circumcision upon you.”) For this is done only 
that they should not suffer persecution 
for the cross of Christ. —T<a ararpot not: 
on account of the cross, but: by the cross; the 
cross of Christ is itself represented as the perse¬ 
cutor—a significant image for these people’s fear 
of the cross, because it brings persecution. But 
the cross of Christ brings with it such persecu¬ 
tion, sc. on the part of the Jews, only when it is 
preached and confessed as the sole condition of 
salvation, which is not done when circumcision is 
regarded as a condition of salvation. Therefore 
they insist upon this, in order to escape persecu¬ 
tion. [It seems better to take oravpti as the 
dative of the ground or occasion (so Meyer, Al¬ 
ford,Ellicott and many others). Schmollcr actu¬ 
ally presents this view in his explanatory remark. 
It cannot mean “with the sufferings of the cross” 
(Winer). The objection to both is that “the 
cross of Christ” means “the atoning death of 
Christ upon the cross” (Brown), and this mean¬ 
ing will not admit of these interpretations.—R.] 

Ver. 13. Paul immediately explains the strong 
p6vov , “only” (ver. 12). They have in this no 
other view than the one assigned—the purely 
egoistic one—they are not concerned for the law 
on its own account; for not even do they 
who are circumcised keep the law them¬ 
selves. —Of the circumcised, or those who re¬ 
ceive circumcision, [the reference being to the 
Judaizing party; the perfect would perhaps 
point more to the leaders, the present to the 
party as one which was then enforcing this rite, 
—R.] with all their zeal for circumcision, it 
might be expected that they kept the law. But 
their conduct is hypocritical. When they de¬ 

* [Or perhaps, “ make a fair shew in things which apper¬ 
tain to a mere fleshly life.”—R.] 


sire to have you circumcised, it is not in 
the interest of the law, but only that they may 
glory in your flesh, that they may be able ta 
boast themselves; and it is moreover the cap f of 
the Galatians, that is to be the subject of their 
boasting: to be taken either physically, with 
reference to the circumcision to be performed in 
their flesh; or in asense similar to ver. 12, because 
if the Galatians should receive circumcision, they 
would follow the adpij and its suggestions, would 
display a carnal weakness and pliability of which 
these men would then boast as their own work. 
[The latter view is preferable.— R.] 

Ver. 14. But God forbid that I should 
glory.—To this sinful boasting of the false 
teachers, to whom the cross of Christ is more or 
less a scandal, and who are unwilling to suffer 
any persecution for its sake, Paul opposes his 
own boasting, whose subject is this very cross of 
Christ.—Save in the cross of our Lord 
Jesus Christ.— Meyer incorrectly supposes 
that Paul wishes to mention the subject of his 
official glorying over against the official vaunt- 
ings of the false teachers, and hence understands 
“the cross of our Lord Jesus Christ” of the 
preaching of the cross of Christ, not of the fact 
itself. [In the 4th Ed. Meyer says: Only the 
cross of Christ should be the subject of his 
mvxdadai, viz.: that nothing other than the Re¬ 
demption accomplished on the cross by Christ 
was the ground, contents and Divine assurance 
of his faith, life, hope, labor, etc.”—Surely this 
is not open to Schmoller’s objection. — R.] 
Wieseler: —Paul will, in contrast with these 
Judaizers, not boast at all of what he is or has 
or docs, and therefore also not of his official la¬ 
bors, but of the cross of Christ.—By whom or 
which.—A C ov is then most naturally referred 
to the main idea, “cross,” not to “our Lord Jesu9 
Christ.” [The meaning is evidently the same, 
whether the relative be referred to one or the 
other; “by which” would mean through the 
cross of Christ; “by whom,” through Christ 
crucified. Still there is much force in the sug¬ 
gestion, that the subject immediately preceding, 
“so fully and triumphantly expressed, so impor¬ 
tant and so emphasized, throws the other word 
into the shade.” (It is not necessary to suppose 
that in this case we would find h u >.) Besides, the 
idea of sundered fellowship with the world, which 
follows, seems to imply here more of a fellowship 
with Christ than with the cross. See Meyer, 
Alford and Ellicott, and on the other side 
Calvin, Bengel, Brown and Lightfoot.— R.] 
The world is crucified unto me.—By 
this Paul does not mean to state, for instance, 
why he cannot any longer boast of anything else, 
viz. , because nothing else exists for him ( Meyer), 
but he gives in a few yet pregnant words a 
glimpse into the significance which the cross has 
for him, on account of its operation. It is of 
course only because the cross is for me the object 
of faith, because I stand by faith in inward fel¬ 
lowship therewith (comp. ii. 19), [or, better, 
with Christ Himself as the Crucified One—R.], 
that a crucifixion has been accomplished in my 
case also. Paul, however, is here speaking not 
simply of the fact that he or his old Ego has been 
crucified. Recognizing as he does his old Ego 
as one entangled with the world, and recognizing 
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this entanglement with the world as its distin¬ 
guishing character, he says, that the world, to 
which it clung, has been crucified to him, i. e., the 
world had become in his eyes condemned, yea 
dead = had utterly lost all significance, all at¬ 
tractive power for him, and that therefore his 
fellowship with it had been wholly broken otf. 
Of course Paul’s fellowship of faith with the cross 
of Christ [or Christ crucified—R.] involved no 
direct action upon the world itself, but only upon 
it so far as it appertained to him, i. e., upon his 
fellowship with it.— And I to the world.— 
And even so had he been crucified to the world. 
A crucifixion of him had miturally been the con¬ 
sequence of his fellowship of laith with the cross 
of Christ (comp. ii. 19), but calling to mind his 
former entanglement with the world, he declares 
himself crucified “to the world,” says, that in its 
eyes also he is one dedicated to death, yea, a 
dead man, so that he has no longer any attrac¬ 
tion for the world, that the world will have noth¬ 
ing more to do with him, that its fellowship with 
him is also fully dissolved. This double state¬ 
ment thus expresses in the strongest manner, the 
absolute dissolution of every bond between him 
and the world. To him this result appeared a 
gain, and he saw in this a new reason, for glori¬ 
fying in the cross of Christ. The second clause, 
Kayu ro Kdafup, appears to imply also the pos¬ 
itive statement, that not only does the world no 
longer regard him as one of its own, but also 
hates ami persecutes him, and thus does precisely 
that which his adversaries seek to avoid (ver. 12); 
yet Paul accounts it as nothing, but glories in 
the cross of Christ, although it brings these con¬ 
sequences with it; so highly does he value the 
gain, which he has from it. 

Ver. 15. For. —lie immediately gives the rea¬ 
son for his determination to boast exclusively of 
the cross of Christ (not for the 6i' ov, Meyer).— 
Neither circumcision availeth anything, 
nor uncircumcision, but a new creature. 
—Everything depends on the last, nothing on the 
first. But it is the cross of Christ which leads to 
this new creation, and that through the operation 
of it described by 6i' ov in ver. 1 4. This reciprocal 
crucifixion of the world and the old man to each 
other is the death of the old man and the begin¬ 
ning of a new one. [K««v^ Krioig is proba¬ 
bly passive, the thing created, resulting from a 
new creation on the part of God.—11] 

Ver. 16. And as many as shall walk ac¬ 
cording to this rule. —In ver 15 Paul stated 
a principle; here he designates this as the stan¬ 
dard, according to which one should walk. Upon 
all who shall thus walk (the future applies to the 
time from the receipt of the Epistle thencefor¬ 
ward; Paul hopes that the Epistle will have a 
converting and confirming effect upon the read¬ 
ers) he invokes peace* (see on i. 3) and mercy, 
thereby indicating the high importance of this 
standard. As this belongs to the conclusion, it 
is best to take it as a benediction: others under¬ 
stand it as a statement, supplying f<rra(.—The 
correct interpretation of and upon the Israel 
of God is the explicative one = that is [for they 
are the Israel of God.—R.] For there is here 
no reason for bringing the Jewish Christians 


into especial prominence; besides, the compre¬ 
hensive boot does not admit of a national dis¬ 
tinction being now first made in addition, and 
others named, who, it would even appear, had 
not to walk according to this standard. On the 
other hand, “the designation of all those, who 
walk according to this Anti-Judaistic standard, 
as the Israel of God, the true theocrafie people, 
at this solemn close, is, as it were, the triumph of 
the whole Epistle.” — Meyer. [Elucott doubts 
whether nai can have so strong an explicative 
force, and prefers to take it as copulative, as if 
the Apostle’s thought turned to his kindred ac- 
l cording to the flesh ; but the exegetieal objections 
i to this view are great, and the other interpreta¬ 
tion is so suitable that it must be adopted.— It.] 

Ver. 17. Henceforth let no man trouble 
me, i. e., by still listening to the false teachers; 
for I {kyC> and not the persecution-shunning 
i false teachers) bear in my body the marks 
of Jesus, the stigmata of Jesus, i. e., the proofs, 

| that 1 am a real servant of Jesus (aTiyyara 
I with reference to the marks which masters had 
, branded upon their slaves), namely, in all the 
traces, scars, wounds, and the like, of the mal¬ 
treatments and persecutions, which I have en¬ 
dured in my apostolic calling. [“ Of Jesus,” i. e. 
my Master, Captain, God, for slaves, soldiers and 
votaries bore such marks. See Wordsworth 
and Lightfoot in loco. — R.] 

Ver. 18. The grace of our Lord Jesus 
Christ be with your spirit.— Mtrd r o "■ 
17 xvev fiaroq vyibv; we are not to understand a 
special intention in his not writing the simple 
yeti' i.’fujv ; yet we should not overlook what is 
significant in the expression. Grace operates 
and is meant to operate upon the -vtvya of the 
man; only so does it operate truly and fully, 
and just such a full, truly salutary operation of 
grace does he wish for them. — Brethren — 
’A df Xtyoi: “The Epistle, so severe in its prevail¬ 
ing tone, concludes with this address, in which 
unaltered brotherly love expresses itself.” Meyer. 
[Bkngel: Ita mollitur totals epistolie severitas « 
R.] — Amen. 

DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

Christ's cross is the touchstone of true Christianity. 
What l’aul says in this section of the Judaistic 
teachers, applies strikingly mutatis mutandis, to 
the great mass of nominal Christians.* They by 
no means wish to keep the law in its whole extent, 
that is much too burdensome for them; on the 
contrary they appeal to the fact that they for¬ 
sooth believe on Christ, and therefore are freo 
from the yoke of the law. But now on the other 
hand they have as little mind to believe on Christ 
in the whole extent of faith; what is inconveni¬ 
ent in this, they leave behind, and that is tho 
cross of Christ, t. e., so far as it is a means of 
quieting the conscience, it is willingly accepted, 
but so far as it includes a dying of the old man, 
and the entering into a fellowship of the cross 
with Christ, they will none of it. Instead of this 
men turn rather to the otherwise despised law, 
and arbitrarily make the law to consist in this or 
that particular, some practice, some abstinence. 


* [Wordsworth remarks that this is the only place In the * [True where this commentary was written, hut partially 
New Testament where eipijioj is placed before cAeoc.—R.] true everywhere.—R.J 
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and imagine themselves there to be satisfying all 
the severer requirements of God, while yet they 
are far from this utterance: The world is cruci¬ 
fied to me and I unto the world!—Christ’s cross 
is the touchstone of true Christianity; it is in 
this, that salvation and comfort is to be sought, 
and so far it would not be so very hard to glory 
in the cross of Christ, which many are willing to 
do. Hilt salvation and consolation are to be 
sought exclusively in that, no longer in the world, 
no longer in one’s self, everything else is to be 
accounted loss, and on the other hand the fellow¬ 
ship with the cross of Christ is to be counted no 
loss; in brief, there must come into being a new 
creature. This is the “Canon” (ver. 10) for a 
Christian; only he who guides himself according 
to this becomes and is in truth a Christian. This 
is hard and yet not impossible. God will help 
therein by the pedagogy of his law, and will lead 
to faith, and to faith will give the Spirit, which 
helps through to the new creature.—Comp, also 
Rons: “Paul shows, that it is not so completely 
indifferent, what a man thinks of Christ and His 
cross. Now-a-days, as many of the people say : 

I pray, read, hear, and am none of the worst. 
A clever man of the world says; 1 do much evil, 
but I have a good heart with it all, and between 
my evil works I also do some good ones. God 
will look at me on my good side. What now 
shall we make of Jesus of Nazareth? Here the 
world boggles. At last it says: Let Him pass 
for a good teacher, who has told us, that God is 
not the God of the Jews only, but also of the 
Gentiles, and that He loves such virtuous persons 
as we. Let Him be also an example for imita¬ 
tion. Finally, let Him be also, if one will so have 
it, the Redeemer, who has acquired for us free¬ 
dom to hasten on a broad and easy way, with a 
trifle of virtue, light-mindedly to eternity, and 
notwithstanding our wickedness to fear no pun¬ 
ishment. Now consider, whether this is the 
gospel of Paul, and whether he so preached 
Christ. Can such a man say that he boasts only 
of the cross of Christ, and that through it the 
World is crucified to him and he unto the 
world? Has he experienced a new creation? 
Is the culture, which age, office, intercourse 
with men, has given him, worthy of this lofty 
name? Is he in Christ Jesus? Has he the con¬ 
fidence, as he is, to stand before the holy God? 
Let him, in moments of reflection, put this ques¬ 
tion to himself and hear concerning it the answer 
of God and the Bible. Perhaps God will be so gra¬ 
cious as yet to reveal to him the gospel which 
Paul preached, and if this is so, he will be aston¬ 
ished to find that before this, he, without his 
knowledge, had a false religion. Mercy and 
peace be upon every one that is thus brought 
right.” 

HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

Ver. 12. Rieger: —In every age there are 
points in which the world insists upon being 
yielded to, agreeing then to leave other points 
untouched. And whoever does not consent to 
this impure commingling, must not only suffer 
persecution, but also bear the reproach, that he 
himself is \z blame, that he suffers only on ac¬ 
count of his own self-will.— IIkdinueu: —How 


many thousand brethren have ye, ye clerical 
placemen, in Galatia? The handful of barley, 
the merry countenance, the assured friendliness, 
the favorable patron your comfort; flattery and 
trimming the sails, you think, will bring a man 
on. I do not agree with you. Moses’ course and 
choice is the best. Christ’s reproach before the 
purple of Egypt. — Starke: — Love must, indeed, 
cover and excuse a neighbor’s faults, but from 
hypocrites and seducers one must, for a warn¬ 
ing, tear away the mask; especially should those 
do it to whose office it appertains. — Spener: — 
The doctrine of Christ preaches Christ’s cross, 
and brings a cross to him who preaches it. 

Ver. 13. IIedinger: — To preach to others 
and be one’s self a reprobate, to lade others with 
burdens, and not one’s self to touch them with a 
finger, what hypocrisy! — Starke: — It is an at¬ 
tribute of false teachers and zealots for religion, 
who are only concerned with the outside, to pro¬ 
selytize a man to the religion, let him believe 
afterwards as lie will. This is a carnal zeal 
with abundant craving for notoriety. 

Ver. 14. In Starke: — Christians must not be 
ashamed of the cross of Christ, but rather glory 
in being justified and saved by that alone. Faith 
in Christ, the Crucified One, brings commonly 
such a fellowship of suffering with Him, that one 
has to bear his cross after the Lord Christ.— As 
soon as the union of a soul with Christ through 
faitli takes place, so soon is the tie which holds it to 
the sin prevailing in the world, loosed. —A Chris¬ 
tian may have much which even the world esteems, 
but the heart must not rest upon it.— Letiier:— 
The world is crucified to me, i. e., I account, that 
the world is damned ; and even so am I in turn 
crucified unto the world, i. e., it accounts, that I 
am damned. Thus we condemn one another. I 
anathematize all its human righteousness, doc¬ 
trine, and work, as the very devil's poison, and 
it in return anathematizes also my doctrine and 
work, counts me for a mischievous man, etc. 

Ver. 15. Luther: — “A new creature” does 
not mean, that one clothes himself differently, 
and puts on a different air, from before, but it 
means the renewal of the mind, which is brought 
about by the Holy Ghost. From that there fol¬ 
lows an alteration of the outer life. For where 
the heart through the gospel obtains a new light, 
there it never fails that the outward senses also 
are altered. The ears have there no longer 
pleasure, in hearing human dreams and fools’ 
tidings, but God’s word alone. The mouth no 
longer boasts of a man’s own works, righteous¬ 
ness and monastic rule, but of God’s compassion 
in Christ Jesus. This then is an alteration, 
which consists not in words, but in work and in 
power. 

Ver. 16. [Burkitt: — 1. Christianity is a 
walk: a free and voluntary motion, an uniform 
and even motion, a progressive motion, a con¬ 
stant motion. 2. This walk is a walk by rule. 

A Christian is not a lawless person to range up 
and down as fancy leads him. 3. The rule is the 
law of the new creature. The new creature, in 
the principles and workings of it, is made the 
ground, the pattern and direction of our obedi¬ 
ence, and we frame and square all the actions of 
our lives according thereunto. 4. The blessed 
privileges belonging to those who thus walk: 
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peace and mercy. 5. Such are the true Israel: a 
thousand times greater privilego than to be the 
children of Abraham’s flesh. — It.] — Rieger: — 
Even if one cannot accept the ungodly peace of¬ 
fered hy those who make a fair show in the flesh, 
yet one by steadfast abiding within the limits of 
his faith, has the enjoyment of a Divine peace, and 
mercy is shown us in recompense of what many 
a one will lay upon us with an unrighteous judg¬ 
ment. 

Ver. 17. In Starke: — The burdened servant 
of the Lord has a claim to be unmolested. — It in 
not necessary to be ever anew entering into ar¬ 
gument with unprofitable chatterers in defence 
of the truth, especially where it has been once 
and again vindicated against them. — Luther: — 
Because 1 am Christ’s servant and walk after the 
right rule, t. e., because I publicly confess, that 
out of Christ no man can attain to salvation, 
therefore also must 1 wear my Lord’s livery, 
which does not consist in marks and scars that I 
have inflicted in will worship as presumption on 
myself, like Francis, but such as are without 
my thanks or will inflicted on me by the world 
and Satan for Jesus’ sake. 

Ver. 18. In Starke : — Grace is the beginning, 
middle and end in Paul’s writings. As the begin¬ 
ning of religion is grace, so does its progress de¬ 
pend upon grace. Dost thou, O Christian, in thy 
solicitations from men, find neither grace nor 
comfort? Be not dismayed! The grace of thy 
Lord Jesus remains assured to thee. — Let 
every one see to it, that he be and remain a dear 
brother of Paul, i. e., a true child of God; so 
may he also appropriate to himself the wish that 
God's grace may remain with him, with a believ¬ 
ing Amen. — [Brown: — Thus does the Apostle 
conclude this admirable Epistle, and show us, by 
his example, what it is to do all things in the 


name of the Lord Jesus, giving thanks to God 
the Father by him.— R.] 

Fleeing the cross, or boasting of the cross? 
The decisive question in religion. — In Lisuo: — 
The incomparable worthiness of the cross of 
Christ to be gloried in: 1. That a man can only 
refuse to acknowledge this out of unworthy mo¬ 
tives. a) That such a refusal exists; bj why 
many refuse: a) because one will only make a 
fair show in the flesh, /?) because one is not wil¬ 
ling to be persecuted with the cross of Christ, 
y) because one will have glorying for himself 
and by means of himself. 2. On what account 
the cross of Christ is thus solely worthy to be 
gloried in: a) for the sake of that, which came to 
pass thereon; b) for the sake of the fruit which 
the cross of Christ bears in the hearts and lives 
of llis people: «) as respects their demeanor 
toward the world, ,i) as respects their temper 
towards others: they cherish warm love towards 
those of like mind ; they contemn the assaults of 
those, that are not so minded ; they wish that 
all may become and remain sharers in II is grace. 

[The Apostle had first vindicated his apostle- 
ship, then his gospel, but was it for his own 
glory? Nay, in one sense ver. 14 is a summing 
up of the whole Epistle; all this defence, this 
earnestness, this boldness, this tenderness, was 
but a glorying in the cross of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. — Many see the cross, some trust in it, not 
all of these glory in it. Why not ? Because their 
fellowship with Christ is not yet such, that the 
world is crucified to them and they to the world. 
— Those who gloried in the cross of Christ have 
gotten glory to Christ and llis cross. — Among 
the many celebrated sermons on ver. 14 may be 
mentioned those of Bishops Attkrrury and Bev¬ 
eridge, also of McLauiux, Summerfield and 
McCheyne.—R.] 
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THE 


EPISTLE OF PAUL TO THE EPHESIANS. 


INTRODUCTION. 


2 1. CONTENTS OF THE EPISTLE. 

1. SYNOPSIS.* 

ADDRESS AND SALUTATION (I. 1, 2). 

PART FIRST: 

The Glory of the Church of Christ (I. 3 —III. 21). 

A. THE GROUND AND GOAL OF THE CHURCH (I. 3-23). 

a. Grateful praise of the decree of grace (i. 3—14). After the opening verse (ver. 3) the triple 
foundation of the praise, through the election of eternal mercy (vers. 4-6), the carrying out of 
the eternal election (vers. 7-12), the personal appropriation of salvation (vers. 13, 14). 

b. Exhortation springing out of the Apostle’s supplication for the Church as the Body of Christ, 
who is the Head (i. 15-23). With thanksgiving for the reader’s faith and love (vers. 15, 16) 
there is joined the petition, that God would make known to them the glory of their calling and 
inheritance as well as of His power (vers. 17-19), which glory is manifest, actual and efficient in 
the exaltation of Christ over all as Head of the Church, that as His Body is the fulness of Him 
who filleth all in all (vers. 20-23). 

B. THE EXTENT AND MISSION OF THE CHURCH. 

a. Reminder of the previous condition of death and the glorious new creation (ii. 1-10). From 
the Resurrection and Exaltation of Christ the Apostle arrives first at the thought of the similar 
condition of death in the case of the Gentiles (vers. 1, 2) and the Jews (ver. 3), and then of God’s 
mercy, which has quickened and blessed these miserable ones in, with and through Christ (vers. 
4-7), of grace through faith (vers. 8, 9), as new creatures in Christ (ver. 10). 

b. Extolling comparison of the previous and the present condition (ii. 11-22). After a detailed 
description of the previous condition without Christ, promise and God (vers. 11, 12), Paul sets 
forth the fundamental trait of the present status as nearness to God (ver. 13),explaining the na¬ 
ture and origin of the same in and through the Person and sufferings of Christ (vers. 14-18) ; 

* [A popular summary is: I. The doctrinal part (chaps. I.—III.): The Church is chosen, redeemed, united in Christ. 
II. The practical part (chaps. IV.—VI.); Therefore let the Church walk In unity, in newness of life as regards personal and 
relative duties, in the strength of the Lord and the armor of God.—The reader 1s referred to the able Synopsis of Dr. Lange 
In the general Introduction to the Pauline Epistles, Romans, pp. 15, 22. In accordance with his view of the twofold theme 
in each Epistle, he finds the fundamental theme of this Epistle in chap. 1. 20-23, the final theme In chap. iv. 1-6.—R.] 
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sketching the present condition as that of citizens in the kingdom of God, members in His family, 
as built into the temple and house of God (vers. 19-22). 

C. THE OFFICE AND SERVICE OF THE CHURCH (III. 1-21). 

a. The office in and for this church (iii. 1-13). In spite of bonds (ver. 1) it is an office of that 
grace (ver. 2), in which God has made known the mystery of Christ (ver. 4), now made mani¬ 
fest (ver. 5): The acceptance of all nations into the kingdom of God through the Gospel (vers. 
6, 7); to the humble minister the riches of Christ are entrusted (ver. 8), that thus on earth and 
in heaven the wisdom of God might be manifested in the Church (vers. 9,10), according to God’s 
eternal purpose (ver. 11), and that we might be comforted (ver. 12, 13;. 

b. The Apostle's petition with an exhortation for the church (iii. 14-19). Addressed to the 
Father (vers. 14, 15), it respects strengthening in the inner man (ver. 16), and Christ’s dwell¬ 
ing in the heart through faith, in love (vers. 17, 18 a) unto the comprehension of love (vers. 
18 b, 19). 

c. Conclusion in the form of a Doxology (iii. 20, 21), praising the might of the merciful God 
(ver. 20), who makes the church in Christ glorious unto eternity (ver. 21). 

PART SECOND: 

The Spirit ruling in the Church of Christ (IV. 1—VI. 20). 

A. Theme of the whole part (iv. 1-3): Walk worthy of the calling in love and unity. 

B. Three Motives to the preservation of the unity in the Spirit (iv. 4-6). 

a. The working of the Triune God in the church (iv. 4-6); 

b. The gift of Christ to individuals (iv. 7-10): Each one is cared for (ver. 7), Christ has 
the requisite power (vers. 8, 10): He came from heaven and is exalted thither again; 

c. The organization and organism of the church (iv. 11-16): The immediate end of the 
different offices (ver. 11) is the edification of the church (ver. 12), the ultimate aim is 
likeness to Christ (ver. 13), the operation depends on independence and growth through 
genuineness in love to Christ (vers. 14, 15), from whom as Head, the Body, richly 
furnished with members, knit together, grows in the reciprocal service of love 
(ver. 16). 

C. General Christian duties (iv. 17—v. 21). 

a. Principle of the new walk with reference to the antithesis of the old and the new man 
(iv. 17-24): The conduct of the heathen is a type of the natural conduct in general 
(vers. 17-19); after a reminder respecting Christ and Christian instruction (vers. 20, 
21), he speaks of Christian conduct in its putting off the old man and putting on the 
new in deeply inward renewal (vers. 22-24). 

b. Special traits of the new walk (iv. 25-32). The general basis is: no lie, but truth 
(ver. 25), the particular points refer to temper, disposition. Anger without sin (vers. 
26, 27); as respects act, honesty even to beneficence (ver. 28); as respects speech, no 
corrupt word, but gracious speech unto edification (ver3. 29, 30). The comprehensive 
conclusion (vers. 31, 32) refers to the evil that must be removed, and to the forgiving 
love that should exist in the church. 

c. Three points of view for the new walk (v. 1-14): 

(1) Look above thyself to follow God (vers. 1, 2) I 

(2) Look into thyself and think of purity (vers. 3-5) 1 

(3) Look about thyself and be independent as respects evil men and deeds, aiud be 

benevolent (vers. 6-14). 

d. Exhortation to awalkwith careful consideration of the Christian position (v. 15-21) ; 
Wise carefulness, zealously using the time, precisely the evil time (vers. 15,16), clear as 
to the will of God (ver. 17), avoiding drunkenness (ver. 18), but inspiriting with social 
song, with private melody, continued thankfulness, and mutual submission (vers. 19-21). 
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D. Special Christian duties in domestic relations (v. 22—vi. 9): 

a. Wives and husbands (v. 22-33), to which is added a comparison with the church and 
Christ, in order to enjoin love upon the husbands and submission upon the wives; 

b. Children and parents (vi. 1-4): the former should honor and obey; the latter should 
in self-discipline train and admonish them for the Lord; 

c. Servants and masters (vi. 5-9): the former should obey as the servants of Christ, 
in hope on Him, and the latter should deal with them without threatening. 

E. Concluding exhortation (vi. 10-20) to be strong in the Lord (ver. 10), to contend in the 

armor of God, needed on account of the adversary the devil (vers. 11-13), but sufficient 
with its particular pieces (vers. 14-17), if prayer and supplication be added (vers. 
18-20). t 

CLOSE OP THE EPISTLE (VI. 21-24). 

A. Personal Intelligence respecting Paul and those with him is carried by the bearer of the 
letter (vers. 21, 22). 

B. Two fold salutation (vers. 23, 24): Peace and Love with Faith in and among the members 
of the church—and grace upon and with them. 

2. FUNDAMENTAL THOUGHT. 

Stier is undoubtedly correct in taking “ the church which is in Christ Jesus ” as the funda¬ 
mental thought of the Epistle ; his plan, however, on account of its trinitarian division, based 
on ground, course and aim, in each larger and smaller group, is rather artificial than masterly. 
The church of Christ has its root in eternity, in God's fatherly heart with its thoughts of peace 
toward a wicked yet beloved world, and lifts its head into eternity again by the throne of God, 
ramifying into all the institutions given in creation, even the most special, through all the 
centuries of developing history, and all this in Christ 

Such being the contents, it will not suffice to find in the Epistle only the carrying out of the 
simple grand thought, that God according to His gracious decree formed from eternity in Christ, 
has called the Gentiles out of the deepest darkness into His light and into fellowship with His an¬ 
cient covenant people (Von Gerlach). [So Hodge substantially.] Still less is the main mat¬ 
ter of the Epistle to be sought in opposition to the prejudice of the Jews, who did not wish to ad¬ 
mit the Gentiles into the church ( Berlenburger Bible). 

[Stier’s view is adopted in the main by Alford, who accepts the threefold division in all the 
parts of the Epistle. “ But in fact the trichotomy respecting the church rests upon another and 
sublimer yet. Everywhere with him- the origin and foundation of the church is in the will of the 
Father, rov rd ndvra evepyoxrvroc Karri rt/v (iov’ki/v rov fleXqyaroc avrov, —the work and course of the 
church is by the satisfaction of the Son, by our vlodeaiav did ’I ijaov Xpcarov ,—the scope and end of 
the church is the life in the Holy Spirit, —dwayei Kparaiudf/vai did. rov irvevyaroc avrov eif rov ecu 
av d puTrov . ”—R.] 

| 2. THE CHARACTER OF THE EPISTLE. 

1. The language and tone of the Epistle, as is obvious in the first part (i. 3,15, 16 ; iii. 1, 13 
ff.), are essentially governed by the fact, that we have here no scientific exposition nor even a 
dialectic development, but the thoughts roused in the praying soul of the Apostle are uttered in 
the continuing emotion. The thought did not then appear gradually in its parts and divisions, 
but as is the rule in contemplation, in its integrity and fulness. The language accordingly has 
difficulty in compassing the thought, struggling in a fulness and flow of words, in linked sen¬ 
tences, with the presentation of an idea that transcends it, as the first part repeatedly shows us. 
—Besides it is evident that the church was gathered mainly from among the Gentiles (ii. 1, 2 ; 
iii. 11-13; iv. 17-22), and the writer, as the Apostle to the Gentiles, confronts them in the full 
joyous consciousness of his office (iii. 1, 7, 8). 

[Bishop Ellicjott, the most grammatical of English commentators, says that “ in this Epistle 
the cases, especially the genitive , present almost every phase and form of difficulty ; the uses are 
most various, the combinations most subtle and significant.” While the use of particles is sim¬ 
ple, “ the intertexture of sentences, and the connection of clauses, especially in the earlier por- 
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tions of the Epistle, try the powers and principles of grammatical and logical analysis to the very 
uttermost.—In the first chapter more particularly, when we are permitted as it were to gaze 
upon the evolution of the archetypal dispensation of God, amidst those linked and blended clauses 
that, like the enwreathed smoke of some sweet-smelling sacrifice, mount and mount upwards to 
the very heaven of heavens, in that group of sentences of rarest harmony, and more than mortal 
eloquence, these difficulties are so great and so deep, that the most exact language and the most 
discriminating analysis seem, as they truly are, too poor and too weak to convey the force or con¬ 
nection of expressions so august, and thoughts so unspeakably profound.”—So Dean Alford 
(Vol. III., Prolegg. pp. 24, 25): “ These characteristics contribute to make our Epistle by far 
the most difficult of aU the writings of St. Paul. All on the surface is smooth, and flows on un¬ 
questioned by the untheological reader : but when we begin to inquire, why thought succeeds to 
thought, and one cumbrous parenthesis to another,—depths under depths disclose themselves, 
wonderful systems of parallel allusion, frequent and complicated underplots; every word, the 
more we search, approves itself as seb in its exact logical place; we see every phrase contri¬ 
buting, by its own similar organization and articulation, to the carrying out of the organic whole. 
But this result is not won without much labor of thought,—without repeated and minute laying 
together of portions and expressions,—without bestowing on single words and phrases, and their 
succession and arrangement, as much study as would suffice for whole sections of the more exo¬ 
teric Epistles.”—R.] 

2. What is wanting in no other Pauline Epistle will be missed most of all in the Epistle to the 
Ephesians, viz., historical references. Only two facts are noticed: the imprisonment (iii. 1; iv. 1; 
vi. 20) and the sending of Tychicus with oral intelligence (vi. 21, 22). This omission in view of 
the lively interest the writer takes in the church, and desires on the part of the church (i. 15-18 ; 
iii. 1, 13-19; vi. 10, 19-22), is all the more remarkable, since he had labored with great zeal in 
Ephesus for nearly three years (Acts xx. 18, 19, 31) and, on taking leave of the elders of the 
church in the summer of A. D. 58 or 59, had referred to false teachers about to arise (Acts xx. 
29, 30). Of this we find no trace here. No member of the church is saluted either by the 
Apostle or his companions. Not the slightest hint is given of any false doctrine. For iii. 4 does 
not refer to opponents attacking his apostolic authority, while iv. 15, 16, relates only to general 
experience, and v. 6, to moral temptations, not to any particular false teachers. 

3. The Epistle is distinguished by its Universalism. This will appear most strikingly from a 
comparison with the Epistle to the Colossians; other characteristics will thus also become un¬ 
mistakably evident. 


Eph. 

Col. 

Eph. 

Col. 

Eph. 

Col. 

i. 1,2. 

i. 1, 2. 

iii. 1-3. 

i. 24-26. 
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21-23. 
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25, 26. 
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21. 
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21, 22. 

7, 8. 


ii.5, 13. 

31. 

8. 



15. 

14. 

32. 

12, 13. 



16. 

i. 20, 22. 






In this grouping of the parallel passages in the two Epistles, regard has been had to the list 
of De Wette and Mayerhoff. The relationship and connection of the two Epistles is greater 
than the similarity between the Gospel and first Epistle of John (see Introd. 1 Jno. |3, 2. 
Biblework, pp. 7 ff.) and between the second Epistle of Peter and the Epistle of Jude (see Bible- 
work on the former, g 4, p. 7). But the thorough diversity is even more surprising than the 
similarity. We often find the very same word, the same form of speech, and yet a different 
thought; and then, too, the same thought but modified by a special manner (iv. 22-24; Col. iii. 
9, 10), or in an entirely different connection (i. 7, 10; Col. i. 14, 20), now presenting different 
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motives, again presented under different motives (i. 3-14 ; Col. i. 3-8; Eph. i. 16—ii. 10 ; Col. i. 
15—ii. 18). If it be remembered that an agreement consisting merely in single words or phrases 
is very common indeed, so much so that a comparison between our Epistle and 1 Peter has been 
attempted with a view of maintaining the dependence of the former on the latter ( Weiss, Petrin. 
Lehrbegriff, p, 426 ff.), a considerable number of parallel passages must either be omitted or de¬ 
clared unworthy of consideration, in deducing a conclusion. If, with De Wette, reference is 
made to the d?ra£ 7.ey6peva in our Epistle, to these we may oppose a long list from the Epistle to 
the Colossians (Rueckert, p. 300 f.) [comp. Alford, N. T. Vol. III. Prolegg. p. 40], while the 
Epistles to the Corinthians, recognized as genuinely Pauline despite the most acute criticism, 
have more than any other. Particular attention, however, should be paid to the phrase: iv rolq 
eTrovpavioic, which is peculiar to this Epistle (i. 3-20; ii. 6; iii. 16; vi. 12), especially in the last 
passage. Following up those sections which our Epistle alone has, either with a very faint 
verbal echo in the Epistle to the Colossians or without any parallel whatever (i. 3-14; iii. 10- 
21; iv. 5-15 ; v. 1, 2, 7-14, 23-31; vi. 10-17), we find passages containing the most important, 
profound, and comprehensive thoughts, sometimes in a throng of streaming words, again in the 
most delicate and exact coloring. Finally, it must not be overlooked that, while in the Epistle 
to the Colossians only a single passage can be found (ii. 21) with a reference to the Old Testa¬ 
ment (Lev. v. 2), in our Epistle we find: iv. 7-10, a definite quotation with an explanation (Ps. 
lxviii. 19); v. 13, an indefinite citation (Isa. lx. 1; xxvi. 19); v. 31, a reference to Gen. ii. 24; 
vi. 2, to Exod. ii. 12, and also allusions, in iv. 25, 26 to Zech. viii. 16 and Ps. iv. 5, in i. 22 to 
Ps. viii. 7, and in ii. 17 to Isa. lvii. 19. Accordingly we are not at all warranted in inferring 
from the relationship of the two Epistles, a dependence of this Epistle upon that to the Colos¬ 
sians. If the individuality and independence of the latter cannot be denied, and this we attempt 
to prove in the Introduction to that Epistle (§ 1, 2), then they certainly cannot be denied in the 
case of the former. We thus reach the conclusion that both Epistles were written at the same 
time by the same Apostle. Corap. Rueckert, pp. 291-305; Harless, Introduction , Ixvii.- 
lxxvii. 

Dr. Lange ( Romans , pp. 21, 22) has accurately noted the difference and peculiarity of the 
two Epistles. In the Epistle to the Pphesians there obtains a grand universalism in entirely 
peculiar independence : Here, without any reference to personal, temporal, or local relations and 
circumstances, we are directed on all sides to the glory of the Church of Christ and the true 
Christianity given in her for each and every nation, without polemics or apology, purely from 
her origin and appearance, her growth and consummation, her ground and aim,—so that even 
after the pressing entreaty for the readers’ prayers in his so trying position (vi. 19, 20) and the 
brief reference to Tychieus, who will give further oral intelligence (vi. 21, 22), the conclusion 
entirely universal in its scope, reverts to the brethren, to those who love the Lord (vi. 23, 24), 
not i'piv, wishing them grace and peace as in the beginning. Besides the references to the Old 
Testament remarked above, the well-considered interchange of " ye/’ and “we” is a manifest 
proof of the universal tendency, embracing both Jews and Gentiles. The Epistle to the Colos¬ 
sians, on the contrary, concerns itself with one single local congregation, its special relations and 
circumstances. 

[On the difference between the two Epistles, see Introduction to Colossians, § 2, also Words¬ 
worth and Alford on that Epistle; the latter accepting the priority of the shorter Epistle, 
speaks of this one as " the flower and bloom of his moments, during those same days, of devo¬ 
tion and rest, when he wrought not so much in the Spirit, as the Spirit wrought in him ” — 
“ the free outflowing of the earnest spirit—to the mere surface-reader, without system, but to 
him that delves down into it, in system far deeper, and more recondite, and more exquisite: the 
greatest and most heavenly work of one, whose very imagination was peopled with the things in 
the heavens, and even his fancy rapt into the visions of God.”— R.] 

4. The language of this Epistle is also for the most part conditioned by this universalism. 
Hence Bengel, after his note in i. 3. remarks : Paulus scribit effectu per adversa sublimato : et 
singulare haec epistola specimen prsebet tractationis evangelicae in thesi, huju que capitis v. 3- 
14 compendium ea evangelicum exhibet ; inde nullum speciatim errorem aut vitium refiUat aut 
redarguat, sed generatim incedit; et quantumcunque lucis in epistola ceteroqui parallela ad 
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Colossenses ex historia ecclesiastica petatur , in hac epistola minus opus esl —and on iii. 4 : Esl 
hie liber valde sublimis et tamen omnium lectioni commissus; in hac epistola apenius etmbhmms 
scripsit Paulus, quam antehac in ulla. The Epistle does not concern itself with matter limited 
by given historical relations and particular phenomena or individualities, which by its concrete 
character would lead to shorter sentences and simpler statements. The universality of the sub¬ 
ject, preparing from eternity down through the centuries and now developing itself through all 
centuries and circumstances unto the consummation in eternity, and the enthusiasm of the 
spirit possessed by this thought, reflect themselves in the fulness of language and the wonderful 
interlacing of sentences (see especially i. 3-14). The remarkable interruptions and resumptions 
(as ii. 1-5 ; iii. 1, 13) can be readily accounted for, with such a subject and in such enthusiasm, 
by the Apostle’s habit of dictating his Epistles. In those parts where the Apostle touches upon 
given relations, as in the second part (chaps, iv.-vi.) the language and construction, though terse 
and precise, are yet simple and clear. Rueckert : “ We do not indeed find here the language 
of scientific statement, or that of sharp censure against prevailing faults, or that of deeply 
wounded personal feeling, as in the Epistles to the Romans, Corinthians, and Galatians, nor yet 
that of hearty affectionateness, as in the Epistle to the Philippians; there is nothing of all this 
in our Epistle, and in these respects no comparison can be instituted.” 

5. The opinions respecting the character of this Epistle stand in remarkable agreement with 
each other as a whole, aside from isolated exceptions. Chrysostom : 'Eoti voTjpaTiw ptary q 

E7TIOTO ?.}), Vlp7j?iC)V Kdl Soyfl&TWV V\pTjltiv OQofipd yEfiEl TCJV VOT}fjLClTOV Kdl VKEp6yKlOV d yap pifUdpOV (J^eSoV 

tyfteyfd-o, Tdvrd hravOa firjfatt. Erasmits : “ Stylus tantum dissonat a ceteris Pauli epistolis, ut 
alterius videri possit, nisi pectus atque indoles paulinsc mentis hanc prorsus illi vindicarei .” Gro- 
tius describes the Epistle as “ rerum sublimitatem adeequans verbis sublimioribus, quam ulla 
habuit unquam lingua humana" Witsitjs characterizes it with special accuracy and excel¬ 
lence : “ Ita universam religionis Christianse summam divina hac epistola exponit, ut exuberan- 
tem quandam non sermonis tantum evangelici rappija'idv, sed et spiritus sancti vim et sensum, et 
caritatis Christianse jlammam quandam ex electo illo pectore emicantem, et lucis divinse fulgorem 
quendam admirabilem inde elucentem, ut ebullientem potius , animadvertere liceat; idque tanta 
copia, ut superabundans ilia cordis plenitudo ipsa animi sensa intimosque conceplus autem verba 
prolata , verba autem priora quseque subsequentia premant, urgeant, obruant.” —With this the 
most important of the latest exegetes agree. [Luther (in the editions of the New Testament 
up to 1537) reckons this Epistle among “ the best and noblest books of the New Testament, 
which show Christ to thee and teach all that is necessary and blessed for thee to know, even if 
thou shouldst never see or hear another book or doctrine.” Coleridge ( Table Talk, p. 82): 
“ In this, the divinest composition of man, is every doctrine of Christianity, first, those doctrines 
peculiar to Christianity, and secondly, those precepts common to it with natural religion.” Bishop 
Ellicott (Preface to 1st Edition) pays a tribute to the character of the Epistle, in confess¬ 
ing how far his labors fall below what it demands, using language that finds an echo in the heart 
of every faithful student of this stupendous revelation.” Comp. Schaff, History of the Apost. 
Church, Am. ed., p. 326.—R.] 

On the other hand the opinion advanced by De Wette is altogether untenable : that the 
Epistle to the Ephesians is really nothing more than a verbose expansion of the Colossian Epis¬ 
tle without individuality in purpose or reference, without position because without respect to 
false teachers, unworthy of the Apostle, poor in thought with its wordy style, overloaded with 
parentheses and additions, without connection. [Similarly Renan (St. Paul, p. xx.), proving 
how the Epistle strikes a “surface reader.” Comp, on the contrary Schaff, Apost. Church, 
p. 327: “As to style, in no other Epistle do the ideas flow in such an unbroken stream and such 
involved periods, as in that to the Ephesians. The perverted taste of some modern critics has 
pronounced this ‘ diffuseness,’ * verbosity/ etc. Grotius understood the matter better, when he 
said: * Rerum sublimitatem adeequans verbis sublimioribus, quam alia habuit unquam lingua 
humana /’ The first chapter has, so to speak, a liturgical, psalmodic character, being as it were 
a glowing song in praise of the transcendent riches of the grace of God in Christ and the glory 
of the Christian calling.”—R.] Beyschlag's passing remark ( Christologie des N. T., p. 201), 
that our Epistle, through its dependence on that to the Colossians as well as through the lack 
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of freshness and terseness of style connected therewith, can raise doubts, but that still it must 
be regarded as a working up of the Epistle to the Colossians by the Apostle for a wider circle 
of readers, as well as Hausrath’s ( Der Apostel Paulus , 1865, p. 2) unproven opinion that the 
Epistle is “a letter to the Laodiceans wrought over by another hand,” Rom. xvi. 1-16, being 
an accompanying letter to Ephesus,* are answered by the facts adduced above (under 2), taken 
from the two Epistles. 

g 3. THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE EPISTLE. 

1. The exalted significance of the Epistle for all time lies in the fundamental idea and thought 
of the Epistle : The Church of Jesus Christ a creation of the Father through the Son in the Holy 
Ghost , decreed from eternity , destined for eternity ; it is the ethical cosmos , which Redemption 
purposed and has realized in the cosmos instituted in creation ; it is the family of God, gathered 
in the world and in history and still further to be gathered, the object of His nurture and care in 
time and eternity.—'“ This age of ours so lost and wandering in every direction respecting the 
idea and nature of the Church ” (Stier), which has stumbled about from the ultra-montane 
ecclesiasticism demanding unconditional obedience to all its precepts and dogmas, “ clear through 
the rationalistic troops, who prefer to build a Pythagorean oyanodov (common audience hall) in 
the place of the kuKXrjaia, as far as the free churches and churches of the future, which in Rupp’s 
fashion leaves only a byaihq and without anon” (Stier), accepting even a mere religious 
fellowship by the side of others,—this erring age must find its bearings, be consoled and uplifted 
by such a thought as this. 

2. The ground and goal of the Church is Christ: everything depends on the relation to Christ, 
according to which the relation to the Church is first determined. Where Christ is , there is the 
Churchy even though in incipiency, and where the Church in truth is, there also Christ is and 
works. Christ and the Church of Christ are indeed there only, where His super-terrestrial 
eternal Personality is apprehended, where this is neither opposed nor in any way denied. 
[Hence Rationalism can flourish where the ministry is “a moral police,” sustaining some 
Erastian petrifactions, but confessedly cannot found a Church ; nor is this Epistle with its pro¬ 
found ecclesiology any favorite with “ liberal Christians.” This results not so much from the 
failure to conceive of the Church, as from the inability to sound the depths of the added and 
essential phrase : “in Christ.”—R.] “ In Christ! ” is the qualification necessarily and involun¬ 
tarily joined to all truth and all life. 

3. The Church is to be recognized as one, invisibly visible, thoroughly ethical life-sphere of the 
Holy Ghost. As above the different national churches of the same confession, variously formed, 
or deformed and loosely organized, one confessional church [denomination] is to be sought and 
found, so above the different confessional churches, each professing to be a Christian Church, per¬ 
haps the Christian Church, there is the one Church of Jesus Christ. From this super-terrestri- 
ally eternal life-sphere the Church lives and labors and blesses, in the world and in time, among 
the nations. In her there is carried on an ethical life-process, moving the individual in his inmost 
and tenderest centre, away from an ever more deceitful estrangement from God to a blessed 
nearness to God, from enmity and bondage to sonship and heirship with God, from lust of sin 
through pardon of sin to glorious purity. 

4. As means of grace we have the word of God becoming personal in the individual as well as 
in the communion, re-echoed in faith and prayer and song, in the heart and in the Church. Yet 
the word of God is not made so prominent, that the Sacrament is on this account to be lightly 
esteemed, as the position of baptism (iv. 5) shows. 

5. As regards polity, it is only required, that the organs for the ministry of the word be effi¬ 
cient, that the members of the congregation stand in affectionate helpfulness toward, over and 
under each other. For the former it is necessary, that both the susceptibility to receive it, and 
the activity toward the congregation be unimpaired and unincumbered. Of presbyters and 

* [Prof. IIacsrath does not enter into critical questions, but Dr. IIitzig, of Heidelberg, is understood to be preparing a 
critical work in which the same view will be defended. This theory considers Rom. xvi. 1-16 to be gennine, but addressed 
to Ephesus before our Epistle was written. Renan advances the same view in connection with his theory respecting Ro¬ 
mans as a circular letter (p. lxxiil.). See my note, Romans , p. 425. Against the Laodicean destination, see below, \ 5, 3, c- 
-R.] 
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bishops already existing nothing is said; nor is there the slightest hint which can be turned 
against the lay element, but rather every living Christian is regarded as a saint, a sanctified one, 
and as a member of the Body, whose Head is Christ. [It is significant that this most churchly 
Epistle has so little to support the exclusive claims of any form of church government. This 
ought to humble the pretensions of jure divino sectarianism. Indeed all Christians should be 
humbled, as we feel how little any one body of Christians fulfils the conception here given of the 
Body of Christ. It is through such humility that the true church of the future, not indistinctly 
alluded to here (iv. 13), will be ushered in.—R.] 

6. The natural institutions, marital and domestic, established in creation, the status cecono- 
micus, as well as politicus, find support, dignity and blessing with the status ecclesiasticus in the 
church, so that salvation redounds to their advantage ; in fact they thus first attain their rights, 
in order to serve in turn the growth and good estate of the church. All that is essential for 
these and for moral relations in general (which have their home in the church, and like all that is 
human going to rack and ruin in homelessness without her) is here clearly recognized in a pro¬ 
found and extended view, and sketched in grand outline with wonderfully pregnant force. 

In these points the exalted significance of this Epistle for all ages of the church will make it¬ 
self felt. 

[7. The character of the Epistle involves certain results in regard to commentators, which are 
obvious to one who carefully reviews their labors. “As the wonderful effect of the Spirit of in¬ 
spiration on the mind of man is nowhere in Scripture more evident than in this Epistle, so, to 
discern those things of the Spirit, is the spiritual mind here more than any where required ” 
(Alford). As one example, De Wette is cited, who, though so able, has allowed his prejudice 
against the Epistle (see § 4, 3) to make his commentary on it “hardly better than works of third- 
rate or fourth-rate men.” But the same principle operates in another class of commentators: 
those who approach it in a believing spirit, but with minds ever on the alert to prevent Paul 
from saying anything contrary to their pre-conceived theological opinions. This class includes 
those of the most opposite views. Certainly this mode of dealing with “ the writing of men in¬ 
spired by the Third Person of the adorable Trinity ” (Ellicott) is unwarrantable. It finds no 
warrant in the conception of the church here presented, for this implies growth, precluding the 
notion that in any given post-apostolic century all theological truth was exactly stated, however 
valuable such statements may be.—R.] 

I 4. THE AUTHOR OF THE EPISTLE. 

1. The Apostle Paul is designated as the author in the Epistle itself, not only in the address 
(i. 1), but also in the body of the Epistle (ii. 1), with great emotion, just as in 2 Cor. x. 1: av- 
ro? <5£ b/o) Uavkog cnroaroko^ TtapaKaku ; Gal. v. 2; iSt tyu Uavkog ktyuv vplv , and yet without imita¬ 
tion in a way entirely peculiar: kya Uavkoc 'o Stapiog tov Xpicrrov T rjaov vntp vptiv 
t ov tdv <bv. He thus refers to two things which are well known in his life : His imprisonment, 
mentioned in iv. 1; vi. 20 also, and that he is the Apostle to the Gentiles (iii. 7; Acts ix. 15; 
xxii. 21; xxvi. 17, 18). As he speaks in 1 Cor. xv. 9 with humility, and in Gal. i. 1, 12 with 
confidence and certainty of having received revelations from God, so here also he speaks humbly 
and yet as certain of his calling and illumination, of the revelation which has been imparted to 
him (iii. 3, 8, 9), referring explicitly to ovvtmv pov (ver. 4). Those traits may be perceived here, 
which are found in the Epistles to the Romans (i. 1, 5, etc.) and Galatians, and in his life.—Still 
another fact is to be noted : the sending of Tychicus, who is commended to the church as a be¬ 
loved brother and a faithful servant in the Lord. This agrees entirely with what is known re¬ 
specting him from other sources (see on vi. 21).—Finally the character of the Epistle in thought 
and language confirm the Pauline origin ($ 2). 

2. The testimony of the ancient church points without exception to the Epistle to the Ephe¬ 
sians as an Epistle of the Apostle Paul. No weight can be laid upon one passage in the Epistles 
of Ignatius, who suffered martyrdom in Rome between A. D. 105 and 108, since in the briefer 
recension of the text, it is said that Paul remembered them tv Tzaaij huaToky (i . e., in every letter, 
except in later Greek it cannot mean : in the whole letter, see on ii. 21); in the longer recension, 
however, the passage reads very differently [tt dvrore tv ralq dtfjctmv alrov pvijpovtvti yptiv), while 
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in the shortest (the oldest) it is wanting altogether. The allusions to our Epistle (ii. 8; iv. 26) 
in the letter of Polycarp (who suffered martyrdom A. D. 168) to the Philippians {Cap. 1: el- 
66rec bn £a7E oeouo/iivoi, ovk ef Ipyuv ; cap. 12 : ut his scripluris dictum est ; irascimini el 

nolite peccare, el sol non occidal super iracundiam vestram) can however be regarded as the earliest 
witness for our Epistle ; although the first is slight, the second is quite definite and cannot refer in 
its conclusion to Deut. xxiv. 15, as Meyer* supposes. The testimony of the Canon Muralori 
belongs to the same period. According to Wieseler {Stud. u. Krit, 1847, pp. 815-857) and 
Tischendorf ( When were our Gospels written, p. 6)5 this was composed in the year A. I). 170, 
according to Laurent {Neutest. Studien, p. 198), before A. D. 160. This authority refers to 
what was then generally acknowledged, and hence to a much earlier period. It names among 
the Epistles to seven churches written by Paul, ad Ephesos as seeunda. Nor are definite citations 
wanting in Iren.eus, who suffered martyrdom A. D. 202: Eph. v. 30 [Adv. Ilxr. v. 2, 36; also 
Eph. v. 13 in i. 5, 8, where it is implied that the Valentinians accepted the Epistle as authen¬ 
tic.—R.]; in Clemens Alex, (f 220): Eph. iv. 17-19; v. 21 ff, etc. [Strom, iv. g 65, Pied. i. 
g 18.—R ]; while Origen (f 254) names y npbq ’E <peoiovg as Paul’s [Philos. 6, 54], Finally Eu¬ 
sebius cites our Epistle among the homologoumena. 

In addition to this testimony from the church that from the heretics must not be overlooked. 
Marcion (about the middle of the 2d century) has our Epistle in his Canon, though under the 
title : To the Laodiceans. Corap. g 5, 1. Valentinus, “ the most profound, most rich in es¬ 
prit, thought and imagination of the Gnostics,” who died about A. D. 160, cites it as a Pauline 
Epistle, and also as “Scripture” (see Bleek, Vorlesungen uber Kolosser , p. 187, f.) : [Comp. 
Alford, Prolcgg., pp. 6 ff—R.]—Even De Wette acknowledges that the ecclesiastical recog¬ 
nition of the Epistle opposes powerfully the grounds for doubt on this subject. 

3. Doubts respecting the genuineness of the Epistle were first published by Usteri ( Paulin. 
Lehrbegriff, 1824), occasioned by oral expressions of Schleiermacher, who however in his lec¬ 
tures on the Introduction to the N. T. (pp. 165 ff, 194) only suggests the conjecture, that the 
Epistle to the Ephesians was written by an attendant of Paul in accordance with his suggestions. 
De Wette in his Emleitung , § 146, and yet more decidedly in his Commentary, sought to es¬ 
tablish these doubts, and to prove the author to have been a gifted disciple of the Apostle in the 
Apostolic age. His proof did not however find general sympathy, even among the “ liberal” 
theologians, such as Rueckert (see g 2, 2), who makes the following apt remarks in opposition 
to this view : “ We find in this Epistle again that man, who, exalted high above his times, could 
have as his equal only a few, and according to history had none such, since its silence would have 
been impossible, had there been yet another to stand beside him or to walk in Ins footsteps. 
Only such a man as Paul can be the author. If then he is not the author, show me the spirit in 
those times who is equal to him ! Such an one could not walk through this world and leave no 
trace behind ; I ask then, who is he and where? In the ranks of the imitators, the compilers, 
the counterfeiters, he is not to be found : where then shall I look for him ? It is Paul and no one 
else !” The attack of De Wette contains also in itself a peculiar contradiction, since it regards 
the Epistle to the Ephesians as a wordy expansion of the Epistle to the Colossians, denying the 
author’s independence, ascribing to him poverty of thought, and then charges him with the anas 
?LE}6geva and ana% voovpeva, which evidence originality and fertility. 

[Alford meets De Wette’s objections thus ( Prolegg ., p. 9): “ Let every one of De Wette’s 
positions be granted, and caried to the utmost; and the more in number and stronger they are, 
the more reason there will be to infer, that the only account to be given of a writing, so unlike 
St. Paul’s, obtaining universal contemporary acceptance as his, is, that it was his own genuine 
composition. Then we should have remaining the problem, to account for the Apostle having 
so far departed from himself: a problem for the solution of which much acquaintance with him¬ 
self and the circumstances under which he wrote would be required.” But Alford by no 
means admits that the problem is reduced to this form by De Wette’s objections. Rarely 

* [Meyer (4th ed. p. 27) intimates that in his tcripturis refers to the O. T., because the Apostolic fathers never thus speak 
of the N. T. There Is the more reason for this view just here, because in tacris Uteris occurs immediately before. Still 
even Meyer admits that the connection of the two passages cited by Polycarp may arise from a recollection of our Epistle.— 
R.J 
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does even “ subjective criticism ” offer so contradictory a theory. Comp. Harless (Einleitung, 
pp. lxvi. ff.); Meyer, Einleitung (4th ed., pp. 22 ff.); Davidson, Introduction , I., p. 352 ff 

The assertion of Ewald, that the Epistle is more rhetorical than Paul was in the habit of 
writing, yet as a whole very worthy of the name it bears on its face, placing it nearer to the 
Apostle than the Pastoral Epistles, and yet ascribing its authorship to a friend and pupil of the 
Apostle between A. D. 75-80, has no external support and this internal refutation, that no 
friend and pupil of the Apostle could possibly play such a prank as to represent himself as 
Paul, the Apostle to the Gentiles in bonds, honored with revelation, praying for the church, 
and requiring their supplications (see 1, above). This is an entirely different matter from the 
question respecting the Epistle to the Hebrews, left anonymous. 

That this Epistleshould be rejected by the Tubingen school (Schwegler, Nachapost. Zeitalter, 
ii. p. 330 If., and by Master Battr, Zeller's Theolog. Jahrbiicher, 1844, 2 , p. 378 ff.; Paulus, 
p. 418 ff.) as a Montanist or Gnostic production, was to be expected from the animus of this 
school, but in the present state of exegesis and information respecting the character of both 
Gnosticism and Montanism, can create no uneasiness as far as the Epistle to the Ephesians is 
concerned. The terms it kqpupa, apxfa al6v, KoopoKparup, k. t. k. in this Epistle are not to be 
taken according to the Gnostic terminology, and, however it may be wished by some, it is not 
possible to discover in the phrase 7rokvTroitakoc acxp'ta tov deov (iii. 10), the cooia returning into the 
Pleroma, or in iii. 21 the doctrine of the iEons, or in v. 28 the Syzygies of the Gnostics, espe¬ 
cially of the Valentinians, or in iv. 13 the Montanist point of view. For there can be found in 
our Epistle by considerate exegesis as little of the universalistic character of Gnosticism, which 
is pervaded by the most adventurous theosophistic and dualistic views, teaching about a physi¬ 
cal-life process instead of a moral one, as of the opposite Montanism, which on the basis of a 
prophetic system, ecstatic in form and chiliastic in origin, substitutes asceticism for morality, 
running off into rigorism; so that the Tubinger are peculiar enough to rest on no other basis 
than their own assertions, especially as the Epistle to the Ephesians existed before Montanism 
and even before the Gnosticism of Valentinus, while these systems stand in the most complete 
antagonism to the fundamental thoughts and detailed statements of the Epistle (see 2). Comp. 
Lange, Apostol. Zeitalter, I. 1, p. 119 ff.; Klopper, Deorigine epp. ad Ephes. et Coloss ., 1S53; 
Raebixger, De Christolog. Paulin., p. 42 ff. 

[Renan calls this Epistle “doubtful." He wavers between the theory of the later origin (on 
the ground of Gnostic features and the conception of marriage presented here differing from 
1 Cor. vii., etc.) and one similar to that of Ewald : “ That it was composed during his (Paul’s) 
life, under his eye, in his name, is not improbable." He suggests Timothy as the writer, espe¬ 
cially as his name is omitted here, joining with this the notion of a circular letter, afterwards 
called Ephesians, because coming first to Ephesus, etc. The two theories contradict each other. 
As for the latter, if Renan regards the Epistle as “chargee de mots inutiles et de repetitions ” 
(p. xix.), such a quasi-forger would scarcely employ useless words and repeat himself as he does 
in chap. iv. 25, where he not only forbids lying, but commands to speak the truth. Still the 
whole theory accords better with the character of the St. Paul of Renan than with that of the 
St. Paid of history. There is as much truth as ever in the remark of Ellicott: “ The objec¬ 
tions have been so fairly and fully confuted that they can no longer be considered to deserve 
any serious attention."—R.] 


§ 5. THE READERS OF THE EPISTLE. 

1. The address (i. 1) contains a definition of the place, to which the Epistle is directed: 
iv ’E^ow. The circle of readers is accordingly the Church in Ephesus, if this definition be 
correct. It is wanting, however, in X. B., which belong to the fourth century, and in cod. 67 
of the twelfth. In the first, the Sinaiticus, it was originally omitted, but it is added by the 
otherwise skilful corrector, whom Tischendorf designates with C. In the Codex Vaticanus 
the original omission was modified at a later date, as Tischendorf has shown in opposition to 
Hug (Stud. undKrit., 1847, p. 133); in cod. 67 it was found originally, but afterwards erased. 
It is found besides in A. D. E. F. G. K. L. and others. The versions from the Peshito (simple 
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Syriac) and the Itala, which may have existed in the second century, all sustain this definition 
in the address. Our Epistle has been called the Epistle to the Ephesians since the middle of 
the second century (see \ 4, 2). 

In favor of the Ephesian destination of the Epistle we have also the testimony of Tertul- 
lian ( contra Mar cion, 5, 11 ) : praetereo hie et de alia epistola, quamnosad Ephesios praeseriptam 
habemus, harrelici vero ad Laodicenos; (and the same 5, 17): ecclesiae vertitate epistolam istam ad 
Ephesios habemus emissam, non ad Laodicenos, sed Marcion ei titulum aliquando interpolare 
gestiit , quasi el in isto ddigentissimus explorator; nihil autem de titulis interest, cum ad omnes 
apostolus scripserit, dum ad quosdam. From this it follows: Since the middle of the second 
century the same Epistle, which the ancient church designated and cited as the Epistle to the 
Ephesians was designated and used by Marcion, and not by him only but by the other heretics, 
( haeretiei ), as the Epistle to the Laodiceans. Tertullian regarded Marcion as the author of 
this alteration (interpolare gestiit), which related chiefly to the title only (j) 7 rpdf ’E <j>edovg) agree¬ 
ing, as it of course did, with the address (roig olatv iv ’E^iop), and not to the exact contents of 
the Ephesian or Laodicean letter, from which the materials for the discussion were drawn. 
Such a proceeding is easily explicable from the passionate, energetic and proud character of 
Marcion; besides he accepted Paul alone among the Apostles, and only ten of his Epistles in a 
very mutilated form, feeling himself entitled from his Asiatic origin to decide on this point. 
In the relations of the Apostle Paul to the Church at Ephesus, and in the universal character 
of this Epistle (§ 2, 1, 2), beside the parallel Epistle to the Colossians, and in the mention of an 
Epistle to Laodicea (Col. iv. 16), Marcion had occasion enough to recoin the Epistle to the 
Ephesians into a suitable support for his opinions and tendencies. With this agrees remarkably 
what is said in the Canon Muratorianus (see Wieseler, Stud. u. Krit., 1847, p. 828 ; Laurent, 
Neutestamentl. Studien, p. 198): Fertur etiam una ad Laodicenses alia ad Alexandvinos Pauli 
nomine fictae ad haercsem Marcionis et alia plura, quae in Catholicam ecclesiam recipi non pote- 
rant; fel enim cum melle misceri non congruit. When then Epiphanius cites Eph. iv. 5, 6 , 
from Marcion’s irpos Aaodinlac, and Tertullian opposes Marcion out of a common text, the ac¬ 
ceptation of a partial mutilation and alteration of the text by Marcion best meets the facts of the 
case, and it seems better to accept with Wiggers (Stud, und Krit., 1841, p. 429), that iv Aaodi- 
Ketp was written and read by Marcion instead of iv E^eau (i. 1 ) to conform with the title (rj rrpbg 
A aoStKiac), rather than with Tischendorf and Meyer, that all closer local definition was want¬ 
ing [* ** . e. in Marcion’s text]. For some kind of local statement is indispensably required after 
ro?r ova iv, as will appear from a comparison of the Pauline inscriptions which enter into the 
discussion here (Rom. i. 7 ; 1 Cor. i. 2 ; 2 Cor. i. 1; Phil. i. 1). As regards Rom. i. 7, the words 
iv are wanted only in isolated manuscripts. So that the omission of every local defini¬ 

tion seems rather to have arisen in consequence of this manipulation of Marcion and in view 
of the remarkably universal tone of the Epistle.* It was not until the fourth century that 
Basil the great ( Contra Eunom. 2, 19) announced himself as convinced by manuscripts, that 
the address of the Epistle to the Ephesians read as follows: rolq ayioic rolq ovoiv nai maro'ig iv 
XpioTu I qoov. Jerome, who for his part reads iv 'Epiou in the text, remarks on chap. i. 1: 
quidam curiosius quam necesse est, putant, ex eo, quod Moysi dictum sit: have dices filiis Israel: 
qui est misit me, etiam eos, qui Ephesi sunt sancti et fidelcs, essentia vocabulo nuncupatos, nt ab 
eo qui est hi qui sunt appellentur. Alii vero simpliciter non ad eos, qui sint , sed qui Ephesi 
sancti et fideles sint, scriptum arbitranlur. The former attempts to prove from the fact of Chris¬ 
tians being called oi ovreg, that Christ is first really 6 &v ; the latter refers, as Tischendorf 
(X. T. ed. 7, maj. I. p. 441), affirms, to the explanation and opinion of Origen. —Accordingly 
this Epistle is to be regarded as addressed to Ephesus. 

2. The Epistle itself said Paul’s relation to the Ephesian Church are at least not in opposition 
to this view. During the second missionary journey, A. D. 53 or 54 (Acts xvi.-xviii. 22) on 
his return from Corinth, Paul came with Aquila and Priscilla to Ephesus; these he left there 

* [Meyer ( Einleitung , p. 9) suggests, too, the influence of the incorrect inference from passages in the Epistle, that it 
was addressed to those unknown to the Apostle who were moreover beginners In Christianity. On these points see below 
(2). The propriety of this suggestion will appear when we consider that “ subjective criticism ” found favor In early days 
as well as now. The “critical” as well as “theological” discourses of the present time are often enough those of the 

** seething ” post-apostolic centuries.—R.J 
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and hastened to the feast at Jerusalem. This excellent pair in connection with Apollos labored 
still further for the gospel. During the third extended journey from A. D. 56 or 57-59 Paul came 
again to Ephesus and remained there nearly three years (Acts xix.). Although he at first found 
some sympathy among the Jews, he was obliged to yield to his opponents and betake himself 
to the Gentiles, until Demetrius, the goldsmith (silversmith), excited an uproar against the 
Apostle, which drove him from the city. He won both Jews and Greeks for Christ (Acts xix. 
10; xx. 21). An intimate relation was formed between Paul and the church, as is shown in 
the farewell at Miletus (Acts xx. 17-38), on his return to Palestine, when he fell into the im¬ 
prisonment at Cesarea, A. D. 60 and 61. The church comprised both Jews and Gentiles, but 
the latter were in the majority, since the tumult which was excited by the silversmiths in their 
anxiety about their gains, was far more considerable than the Jewish opposition. The city 
of Ephesus, being the capital of proconsular Asia and celebrated for trade, art and science as well 
as on account of the temple of Diapa, was a place well adapted for the formation of a church 
of extended activity. It now lies in ruins, and in its place stands a little village called Ajasoluk 
from ayia fco/.dyov, the holy place of the theologian, in remembrance of the labors of John 
the Theologian* 

J ust such a city as Ephesus would give occasion to the Apostle in his imprisonment, to pre¬ 
sent his universal and cosmical view in a letter to the dear church. Even though a'^or* 1 
personal than official character” (Schenkel) may not be found in the address (i. 1); rolg 
dyiotc role ovaiv tv 'Etpiou nai ttiotoIc iv X p i a r <p ’ Itjoov , which is similar to that 
to the personally unknown church in Rome (Rom. i. 7), and to Phil. i. 1, still the whole Epistle 
is pervaded by a lively interest in this church, the main elements of which are Gentiles (g 2, 1). 
The universalism pervading throughout the Epistle throws the special references into the back¬ 
ground and refers to the sending of Tychicus for oral communications. When the Apostle 
(i. 15) writes, he had heard of their faith and love to all saints, this is to be explained by the 
separation for years ; he does not say that he had only heard of it. From iii. 2 we can by no 
means infer the non-acquaintance of the church with the Apostle, nor from iv. 21 the non-ac¬ 
quaintance of the Apostle with the church (see Exeg. Notes in loco , and Rinck, Stud. u. Krit., 
1849, p. 953 f.)—It might have been expected, that Paul would mention or hint at some special 
personal relatives in this Epistle; but he does not do it, though the Epistle is one addressed to 
a beloved church and full of lively sympathy. Yet at the same time he gives no ground for a 
justifiable doubt, whether this Epistle was written to Ephesus. No fact in the Epistle com¬ 
pels or justifies a belief that it was not intended for Ephesus, as the historical evidences 
require. 

[The Ephesian destination of this Epistle has been denied by Conybeare (C. and Howson, 
Life and Epistles of St. Paul, Yol. II., pp. 486 ff.). Owing to the great popularity of this 


* [“ The city stood on the south of a plain about five miles long from east to west, and three miles broad, the north boun¬ 
dary being Mount Gallesius, the east Mount Pactyas, the south Mount Coressus, and on the west it was washed by the sea. 
The sides of the mountains were very precipitous, and shut up the plain like a stadium or race-course.” (Lewim, quoted in 
Alford). It was, in the time of the Apostle, an influential centre, a point of importance to be won for Christ. It is highly 
probable that the churches of Colosse and the neighborhood (Col. ii. 1) were founded as the result of intercourse with 
Ephesus (see Introd. to Colossians, p. 6). As regards its history, present condition, the temple of Diana, and the worship 
of that goddess, see Smith’s Dictionary of Geography, and his Bible. Dictionary, M iner, Realworlerbuch in all three under 
the article “ Ephesus;” but especially the interesting and vivacious description in Conybeare and IIowson, Life and Epis¬ 
tles of St. Paul, Voi. II., chap. 16; comp. Eadie, pp. vili. ff., and the authorities there cited. The classical references are 
given by Alford, Prolegg. p. 11. The main facts are as follows: The city was wealthy and well-known, its chief attraction, 
aside from its importance as a trading point, being the temple of Diana, to whom the city was sacred. This wonder of the 
world, a Greek building of the Ionic order, was burnt by Ilerostratus, to gain immortality for himself, on the night of the 
birth of Alexander the Great (B. C. 355), but was rebuilt at great cost in the course of centuries,one may say, contributions 
having been made by all Greece and M'estern Asia. “A many-breasted idol of wood, rude as an African fetich, was wor¬ 
shipped in its shrine, in some portion of which a meteoric stone may have been Inserted, the token of its being ‘ the image 
that fell from Jupiter ’—roC 5iojt*tous ” (Eadie). “ Oxford In England is not more Oxford on account of its University, 
than Ephesus was Ephesus on account of the temple of Diana” (Hodge). On the title veiuKtSpov, “temple-sweeper,” the 
most honorable designation of the city, see Cony. and How., ii. p. 76. The effect of the preaching of the Apostle Paul on 
this idolatrous worship is stated In Acts xix. 17 ff. It is not necessary to find any allusion to this temple In certain pas¬ 
sages In our Epistle (iii, 20,21), yet it does seem that It is quite as fair to adduce such a possible allusion in favor of the 
Ephesian destination of the Epistle, as to advance such Internal grounds against It as have gained considerable accept¬ 
ance. At all events the character of the city Is not against the genuineness of the commonly received title —R.J 
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work, Dean Alford has answered its arguments in detail { Prolegg. pp. 13-18). The same pop¬ 
ularity required at least a summing up of the question at this point, before passing to the theo¬ 
ries mentioned below, so that the reader may see how little real ground there is for the view 
which these charming authors have made so current. On external diplomatic and historical 
grounds, only thus much is proven : that so early as the time of Basil copies existed without 
having the words ev*EQtou in the inscription, as indeed these are now wanting in N B., but not 
even he, much less the other fathers, doubted that the true title was “ to the Ephesians,” as it 
reads in all the older Uncials; that Marcion (not the best authority) called it the Epistle to 
the Laodieeans. This scarcely amounts to more than a state of things just short of absolute 
unanimity. The most probable explanation of the fact of this omission is that of Alford, who 
thinks it was occasioned by the catholic subject of the Epistle, made “ very possibly by churches 
among whom it was read, and with a view to generalize the reference of its contents.” On in¬ 
ternal grounds but one objection deserves an answer, viz., that it is scarcely possible that Paul 
could have written to such a church where he was so well-known without sending personal greet¬ 
ings. A sufficient answer is this, that in the Epistles addressed to those churches where he was 
personally unknown (Romans, Colossians) there are most personal greetings to and from indivi¬ 
duals; and in every case where he was known few or none (see the close of the various Pau¬ 
line Epistles). It is to meet these two difficulties that the theories enumerated below have been 
suggested, though Marcion's position has involved Col. iv. 16 in the problem.—R.J 

3. The attempts to explain what is singular in this fact, which must always be recognized, fail 
in four directions. 

a) Many, following a few manuscripts, some of them important, and Basil (see 1) reject all 
local designation, as Schneckenburger : “ to the saints, who really are such,” Matthies : ‘‘to 
all the saints who are there,” Credner: “to the saints who are also real believers;” so also 
Weiss (Herzog’s Realencykl. 19, p. 481). This is not only against the usage of the language 
(see 1), the attempts at translation themselves showing that the words are incomprehensible and 
meaningless without a local definition, but it also stamps the Epistle as a Catholic Epistle , for 
which it has never been held by the ehureh, not even by Weiss, who limits it to the totality of 
the ehurehes in Asia Minor, and considers it encyclical (see ibid. p. 482). Were this letter a com¬ 
panion to the rrpof 'E Jpaiovs, it should have been entitled npbq "Elhrvaq rather than 7r pb$ ’E<^> 
o'tovq. 

b) Others consider it an encyclical letter, addressed to Ephesus and yet intended for the vi¬ 
cinity in a narrower or wider eirele. Jacob Usher (.Annales V. et N. T. ad a. 64, p. 686) 
started this theory, and claimed that Paul has inserted no local name, leaving it to the bearer 
to add it. [Eadie (p. 24 f) gives his language in full, as well as a long list of the supporters 
of his theory.—R.] Following him are a great many authors who suggest the most various 
modifications of his view. Some consider it a circular letter for Ephesus and its affiliated 
churches (Harless and others), others for Ephesus and the ehurehes connected with it (Beza 
and others), or for the Gentile Christians of Asia (Stier, Hofmann, Schnt'tbcweis I. 1, p. 372) 
or for these exclusive of Ephesus (Ivoppe and others), or for Laodieea and the neighboring 
churches, such as Hierapolis (Bleek). [Among the supporters of this “ limited encyclical ” view 
which implies the general correctness of the title: To the Ephesians, we must class some of the 
most judicious of modern historians and commentators, such as Turner, Hodge, Schaff, El- 
licott, Lange. Dr. Lange with some positiveness says ( Introd . Romans, p. 16) that in Col. 
iv. 16 : “ We are to understand rather the Epistle to the Ephesians as intended also for Laodi- 
cea, the last of the Ephesian Cycle of congregations.” Hodge merely says: “ Perhaps the most 
probable solution of the problem is, that the Epistle was written to the Ephesians and ad¬ 
dressed to them, but being intended specially for the Gentile Christians as a class, rather than 
for the Ephesians as a church, it was designedly thrown into such a form as to suit it to all 
such Christians in the neighboring churches, to whom no doubt the Apostle wished it to be com¬ 
municated.” Ellioott, while holding that the Ephesian destination “ is not open to verv se¬ 
rious doubt,” is led by the authority of N. to adopt the view of Usher, regarding the Epistle 
as “ left studiously general in form, and free from distinctive notices." Olshausen, Mac- 
knight, and many others, especially Conybeare (see above under 2) adopt the encyclical 
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view, without admitting that Ephesus was the primary destination.—R.] But Paul has al¬ 
ready shown in Gal. i. 1: “ Unto the churches of Galatia,” 2 Cor. i. 1: " Unto the church of God 
which is at Corinth, with all the saints which are in all Achaia,” how he designates a circular letter, 
and gives an example in 1 Cor. i. 2, how he writes when in the address to a local church he has 
still in mind the adjacent churches, and one in particular. But of this there is no trace to be found 
here; hence the view that the Epistle to the Ephesians is an encyclical letter seems to be un¬ 
founded, and only an arbitrary means of avoiding a greater difficulty, all the more so, when the mo¬ 
dern modification is added, that the Apostle had entrusted several copies to Tychicus, so that he 
could insert the name of the place on the spot (Bengel, Rueckert and others). Besides in that 
case another riddle is proposed : how does it happen that only copies for Ephesus have become 
known ? [Nor does this theory meet the internal difficulty, since Paul in just such an encyclical 
letter (2 Cor.) goes into details to an extent that forbids our supposing the wider destination to 
have been any reason for the absence of personal greetings.—R.] 

c) The opinion, based on Col. iv. 16, and Marcion, that our Epistle is that to Laodicea, is very pe¬ 
culiar, if it be claimed at the same time that it was intended for Ephesus also (Grotius, Auger). 
The same Epistle could not be addressed to two so different churches. [Comp. Col. iv. 16, pp. 85, 
86 . The acceptance of “Laodiceans ” and “ Laodicea ” in the title and address is altogether un¬ 
warranted,—a mere fiction to meet a single fact of no great importance, and involving various as¬ 
sumptions ; and this strange inconsistency that Paul wrote two letters at the same time, one to 
Laodicea and the other to Colosse, sending no greetings to Laodicea in the letter intended for that 
point, but in the other one (Col. iv. 15) sent elsewhere. Even Renan rejects it most decidedly. 
Still this view has been supported by Mill, Wetstein, the younger Vitringa, Paley, Holz- 
hausen, and others.—R.] 

d) Finally we can put on record as pure hypothesis the view of Meyer : Paul, with whose cir¬ 
cumstances the Asiatic Tychicus, who is used again as “ emissary ” (2 Tim. iv. 12) and mentioned 
together with the Ephesian Trophimus (Acts xx. 4), was entirely entrusted, might have had spe¬ 
cial motives (the Jewish accusation, Acts xxi. 28, 29, and the avarice of Felix, Acts xxiv. 26) in 
the circumstances of his imprisonment and the watch kept on him for composing (on the score of 
prudence) a letter to this very church, with which he stood on the most confident footing, without 
presenting any personal reference or special circumstances. [This theory of Meyer is based on 
his opinion that the letter was written during the imprisonment at Cesarea (see \ 6). But it 
ought to be added that Meyer is very positive in accepting the genuineness of the words iv ’E (piau 
as well as the exclusively Ephesian destination of the Epistle, views which he distinctly re-affirms 
in the preface to his 4th edition.—It is perhaps well to close this section with a list of some authors 
who agree with the view advocated by Dr. Braune : viz., that this Epistle was addressed to Ephe¬ 
sus and to no other church: Calvin, Bucer, Witsius, Lardner, Prof. Stuart of Andover, 
Meyer, Davidson, Wieseler, Alford, Wordsworth, Eadie, Schenkel and very many 
others.—R.j 

§ 6. TIME AND PLACE OF THE COMPOSITION OF THE EPISTLE. 

The time and place are dependent on each other. Paul writes as prisoner (iii. 1; iv. 1; vi. 
20), hence between A. D. 59 and 64, either at Cesarea or at Rome. As a starting-point we must 
remember that the three Epistles, to the Ephesians, the Colossians, and to Philemon, were writ¬ 
ten at the same time. The Epistle to the Colossians (iv. 10-14) shows us the Apostle surrounded 
by the same companions sending salutations as in that to Philemon (vers. 23, 24). In the Epis¬ 
tles to the Ephesians (vi. 21, 22) and to the Colossians (iv. 7-9) we find the same messenger with 
the same commission; this, in connection with the many almost verbatim parallel passages, 
places the contemporaneousness of the Epistles above doubt. Now according to 2 Tim. iv. 12, 
the Apostle sent Tychicus from Rome to Ephesus. At that time Luke was still with him, De- 
mas had forsaken him, Mark was expected, and to Timothy he was writing. This points evi¬ 
dently to some other time than that required by our Epistles. According to Col. i. 1, Timothy 
was with Paul, as in Phil. i. 1. According to Col. iv. 7-14, as well as Philemon 23, 24, Aristar¬ 
chus, Mark. Jesus Justus, Epaphras, Luke, Demas were with him. Aristarchus went with 
them from Cesarea to Rome (Acts, xxvii. 2). Timothy, Aristarchus, Tychicus journeyed to Je- 
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rusalem with the Apostle (Acts xx. 4). Hence we can infer nothing definite respecting the time 
of the composition of this Epistle from Paul’s companions. The Apostle was a person of great 
power of attraction, restlessly active, using his helpers as became necessary. Hence constant 
change. That the coming together of these men about Paul, who was the centre of all mission- 
ary activity would be more easily brought about in Cesarea than in Rome, decides nothing; 
they did come with him to Rome, to him at Rome, and thence were sent out to return thithei 
again. Accordingly special attention has been directed to one point, viz., the passages respect¬ 
ing Tychicus (Eph. vi. 21, 22; Col. iv. 7-9). 

The mention of Onesimus in the latter passage is of special importance. The remarks of Lange 
(Romans, p. 15) against Schenkel, who with Meyer [Thiersch, Hausrath] and others, fol¬ 
lowing the lead of Schultz (Stud, und Krit., 1829, pp. 612-17), holds that the Epistle was writ¬ 
ten from Cesarea, are quite correct. Even Wiggers (Stud, und Krit., 1841, pp. 436-450), who 
after weighing with great circumspection the arguments for Cesarea and for Rome, decides for 
the former, does not find those drawn from the companions sufficient. It cannot be perceived 
why Onesimus should have fled to Jerusalem rather than to Rome; since from the intercourse 
with Rome, and the sea route and the prospects in the metropolis, this was much nearer. Nor 
can anything be inferred from the expense, since this would scarcely be reckoned with much 
care. The fugitive would have been afraid of the fugitivarii, but not have fled from them. Nor 
is any proof to be based upon the position of the cities, Colosse and Ephesus. Even the custodia 
militaris does not help us to decide : the confinement in Cesarea would hardly have been stricter 
than in Rome. Two reasons are decisive in Wiggers’ opinion: 1) that, if Tychicus travelled 
with Onesimus through Ephesus to Colosse, and hence came from Rome, Onesimus would have 
been mentioned in the Epistle to the Ephesians also; he is not named, and hence was no longer 
with Tychicus, but separated from him, left behind in Colosse. It is inconceivable however, 
why Paul ought to have mentioned in a letter to the Ephesians a slave entirely unknown to them, 
just as in an Epistle to Colosse, where he belonged. 2) Paul could not have said that he had 
sent Tychicus to Ephesus (vi. 22), if he in going from Rome [to Colosse] must of necessity pass 
through Ephesus; in that case the route would have led him to Ephesus, not Paul’s sending of 
him. This remarkable reason is rejected even by Meyer, who agrees with Wiggers. 

If on the contrary we call to our aid the situation of the Apostle in his imprisonment, it is 
clear, that in Rome, the capital of the Empire, to which he had already addressed his most im¬ 
portant Epistle, the importance of Ephesus, the capital of Asia, would appear with especial 
strength to his mind, and at the same time the universality of the Gospel, the importance of the 
Gentile Christian Church there, the fundamental thought of our Epistle. The place of composi¬ 
tion, therefore, indicates the time, probably the beginning of the imprisonment. Paul was in 
Cesarea from A. D. 59, and from the spring of 61 or 62 in Rome. Hence the Epistle to the 
Ephesians was written in A. D. 61 or 62. [With the usual variations in chronology the great 
majority of commentators and historians agree in assigning this Epistle to the early part of the 
imprisonment at Rome. See Meyer for the best defence of the other view. Renan, mainly on 
internal grounds, thinks this group of Epistles, if genuine, was composed at Rome toward the 
close of the Apostle’s life (p. ix.).—R.] 

The priority of the Ephesian Epistle to that to the Colossians will doubtless be accepted as most 
probable (see Introd. to Colossians, \ 2,1, p. 8). It is certain that nothing can be inferred in regard 
to this point from k ai v/ieie (Eph. vi. 21), because the contrast with the Colossians, as those to 
whom Tychicus first came, is not indicated at all, nor can it be proven from the context (See Exeg. 
Holes in loco). Nor can the priority of the Colossian Epistle be concluded from the ungrounded 
opinion that Colosse was the first and immediate goal for Tychicus.* We may rather suppose, 
that with the universal thought respecting the Church in Jesus Christ, which impelled Paul 
to the Ephesian Epistle, the application of the universal complex truth to the special necessities 
of the Colossian Church might first have come into full view, than to claim that through his 
writing to the church at Colosse, whose needs had been made known to him by Epaphras and 

* [These two grounds are advanced by Meter, who considers the internal, psychological grounds to be altogether indeci¬ 
sive. But tlio second reason falls to the ground with the theory that the Epistles were written at Cesarea. Were our 
Epistle referred to in Col. iv. 16, then it was certainly written first.—R.] 
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Onesimus, Ephesus as capital of Asia had suggested itself to him and the universalism of the 
Christianity of the Gentile churches, and that he was thus led to write the Epistle to the Ephe¬ 
sians. The former supposition is supported further by an incidental notice. In the address to 
Colosse Timothy is mentioned with Paul (Col. i. 1); in the Epistle to the Ephesians he is not 
mentioned and this is the more remarkable, since Timothy was well known in Ephesus (1 Tim. i. 
3). Hence it is scarcely probable that he was at Rome when Paul wrote to Ephesus, but he 
must have been there when he wrote to Colosse. The most simple theory is that Paul had al¬ 
ready finished the Epistle to the Ephesians, when Timothy returned from some errand at a dis¬ 
tance.* The Apostle then writes to Colosse, and both letters are sent away, the former written 
probably towards the end of the summer, the latter at the beginning of autumn. Finally 
Huther’s proof for the probable priority of the Colossian Epistle, deduced from the fact that in 
the Ephesian letter “ an unmistakable fulness of language prevails," while the Colossian Epistle 
is distinguished "by a compact brevity," proves rather the opposite: the briefer form is usually 
the later one, as the shorter catechism follows the larger. Comp, my remarks on the Epistles 
of John, Lange’s Comm., p. 16. [Hausrath thinks that both were written at one sitting as it 
were, but the whole question involves conjectures merely. The view which accepts the priority 
of the Epistle to the Colossians admits of the beautiful theory respecting the Apostle’s state of 
mind in writing the two, which Alford sets forth ( Prolegg . pp. 41, 42) but aside from this there 
is no advantage whatever to be derived from a decision of the question. As to the argument 
from the contents of the Epistles, it is manifestly inconclusive, since a-Lapide, Bohmer, Cred- 
nep., Sohneckenburger, Lardner, and many others agree with Braune in assigning the earlier 
origin on this ground to our Epistle, while Schleiermacher, Harless, Neander, Wiggers, De 
Wette, Bleek, Schenkel reach the opposite conclusion. So too Ellicott, Davidson, Alford; 
Eadie is very cautious in accepting this view.—R.] 

2 7. Literature. 

Among the numerous commentaries on all or a number of the Epistles of this Apostle we 
mention: 

Ivoppe: Nov. Testam. Vol. VI, Eph. ad Galatas, Thess., Ephes., Gottingen, 1778. (The 2d 
and 3d editions, 1791 and 1824, were revised by Tychsen).—J. D. Michaelis : Paraphrase und 
Anmerkungen uber die Briefe Pauli an die Galal., Ephes., Philip., Koloss., Thess., Tan., Tit., 
Philemon., Gottingen, 1750 (2d edition, 1769).— De Wette: Exegetisches Handbuch uber das 
Neue Testament, Band 2, Theil 4, 1843 (2d edition, 1847).— Meyer : Kritisch-exeget. Commen- 
tar uber das N. Testament, Abtheilung 8,1843; 3d edition, 1859. [The fourth enlarged and im¬ 
proved edition (1867) of this invaluable commentary has been used in preparing the additions in 
the present volume; and Dr. Braune’s citations have been carefully compared with it.—R.J— 
Olshausen : Bibl. Commenlar uber das N. Testament, Band 4,1840. [Accessible to the Eng¬ 
lish reader through the translation of Prof. Kendrick],— Schenkel in Lange’s Bibelwerk, 1862. 
[A second edition appeared in 1867. The work shows the author’s ability, but in point of gram¬ 
matical accuracy leaves no room to doubt the propriety of translating in its stead the commen¬ 
tary of Dr. Braune, altogether aside from the change of theological position on the part of Dr. 
Schenkel, which made it necessary to offer to the German public a choice between two separate 
works on the three Epistles to the Ephesians, Philippians and Colossians. — R ]—Flatt: For- 
lesungen uber Gal. und Eph., published by Kling, 1828.— Baumgarten-Crusius : Commentar 
uber die Briefe Pauli an die Epheser und Kolosser, published from his manuscripts and reports 
of his lectures by Kmnel and Schauer, 1847.— Ewald : Die Sendschreiben des Apostels Pauli 
ubersetzt und erklart, 1857. 

Among the special commentaries the following are to be noted: Rueckert: Der Brief Pauli 
an die Ephesier erldutert undvertheidigt, 1834.—G. Ch. A. Harless : Commentar uber den Brief 
Pauli an die Ephesier , 1834; 2d unaltered edition, 1858. [Pronounced by Ellicott: “ one of 
the best, if not the very best commentary that has ever yet appeared on any single portion of 
Holy Scripture." Largely used by both author and editor in the present volume.—R.] 

* [So IIuo, but Sciiott argues precisely the other way : that Timothy was present when the Colossian letter was written 
and after he had been sent on some errand, Paul wrote to the Ephesians ; so inconclusive is this circumstance.— R.] 
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Stier: Die Gemeinde in Christo Jesu. Auslegung des Briefs an die Epheser, Two vols , 1848, 
18 49.—Extracts from the sanfe great work for popular use : Der Brief an die Epheser. Lehre 
von der Gemeinde far die Gemeinde. [Elaborate and diffuse, attempting to retain and combine 
as many interpretations as possible, yet exceedingly valuable.— R.] — Mattiiies : Erkldrung des 
Briefs Pauli an die Epheser, 1834.—[IIolzhausen : Der Brief des Apostels Paulus an die 
Epheser ubersetzt und erkldrt, 1833]. 

The following should be compared : Luenemann : De epistola, quam Paulas ad Ephes. de- 
disss perhibetur, authentica, 1842.— Klopper : De origine epp. ad Ephes. et Col., 1853.—J. P. 
Lange: Geschichle der Kirche, I. 1, p. 117 ff.— [W. F. Rinck : Disput. adaulhentiam epist, P. 
ad Ephes.probandam, 1818.—Also the histories of the Apostolic times by Reuss, Lechler, 
Thiersch, Sciiaff, etc .— R.] 

For practical exegesis we name : Chrysostom: 2d Homilies on our Epistle.— Spener: Erkld¬ 
rung der Episteln an die Epheser und Kolosser, 1730.— Rieger : Belrachtungen iiber das N. 
Testament, TheilZ, 1833.— [PaSSAVANT : Versuch einerpraktischen Auslegung dcs Briefes Pauli 
an die Ephesier . Basle, 1836]. Heubner: Praktische Erkldrung des N. Testaments, Band 4, 
1859.— Kaehler : Auslegung der Epistel Pauli an die Epheser in 34 Predigten .—On Eph. vi. 
1-9, Aiilfeld: Der Christliche Ilausstand, 1851. 

[Comp, the lists in the Introduction to the New Testament, Biblework, Matthew, p. 19, in the 
Introduction to the Pauline Epistles, Romans, pp. 27 f., 48 flf.—Of special value here are the com¬ 
mentaries of Calvin, Bengel, Meyer, Alford (the 4th edition has been used in preparing the 
additions), Wordsworth. Among the earliest English works on this Epistle we mention : Paul 
Bayne, London, 1643; Goodwin, London, 1681: Boyd, London, 1652 (in Latin); Rollock, 
Geneva, 1593 (in Latin also). — Later works— Eadie: A commentary on the Greek text of the Epis¬ 
tle of Paul to the Ephesians, London, 1853; 2d edition, 1861. (Full, devout, generally accurate, 
containing a good list of the literature on the Epistle, and abounding in practical remarks which 
have been largely used in the Homiletical department).— Turner : The Epistle to the Ephesians 
in Greek and English, New York, 1856.— Hodge : A Commentary on the Epistle to the Ephe¬ 
sians, New York, 1856 (republished in London, 1863).—C. J. Ellioott: A critical and grammati¬ 
cal commentary on St. Paul's Epistle to the Ephesians, London, 1855 ; 2d edition, 1S59. The 4th 
edition (1868) has been used in preparing the volume. It differs but little from the 2d. (Without 
a rival in English for concise statement in the department of grammar, accompanied by a good 
translation, pervaded by a devout tone, and prepared with the greatest care). — J. Llewelyn Da¬ 
vies : The Epistle of St. Paul to the Ephesians, the Oolossians and Philemon; with introduction 
and notes, and an essay on the traces of foreign elements in the theology of these Epistles, London, 
1866.—Eadie enumerates among the more popular works those of M'Ghee, Lathrop, Evans, 
Eastbourne and Pridham. —R.] 
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EPISTLE OF PAUL TO THE EPHESIANS.* 


I. ADDRESS AND SALUTATION. 

Chapter I. 1, 2. 

1 Paul, an apostle of Jesus Christ 1 by the will of God, to the saints 2 which [who] 
are at [in] Ephesus, 3 and to [omit to] the faithful [or believers] in Christ Jesus : [.] 

2 Grace be to you, and peace, from God our Father, and from [omit from] 4 the Lord 
Jesus Christ. 


TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL. 


* Title: X. A. B. D. E. K and others: rrpos 'E^taiovt, to which P. G. and others prefix ip\era i, some versions 
tncipit. L. has roO aytou anoaroKov IlauAov errurroAij ir pot 'E <j>t<riovs. [Elzevir has llavAov rail affoaroAou 17 npoi E<f>e- 
<ri ovt eiuaroArj, which is followed in the E. V. — R.] 

1 Ver. 1.— [line., X. A. F. G. K. L., all cursives, some versions, read: Trjcrou Xpiaro 0. B. D. E., some versions and fa¬ 
thers, Lachmann, Tischendorf, Ellicott, Alford : Xpiarov Tijaov. The latter is more usual (see Col. i. 1) and seemingly bet¬ 
ter adapted to the contents of this Epistle, which would afford grounds for deciding against it. See in Exeg. Notes, Brauue’s 
reasons for accepting the first reading.—R.] 

* Ver. 1.—[X. 3 A. insert naaiv after ayioi?. So Vulgate, Coptic.—R.) 

8 Ver. 1.—[See the Introd. §5, for a discussion respecting the words o t <f»eaip. The words are found in all uncial and 
cursive manuscripts except X. B. 67. They are found in all versious without exception. Meyer (p. S) defends the words as 
decidedly genuiue, and with him a number of the best editors. On the other hand, they are omitted in the three manuscripts 
mentioned above, though supplied by later hands in X- B., and really present in 67, with marks of suspicion. To this must 
be added, the testimony of Biisil that In his time they were wanting in old copies, Marcion’s view, the possibility that Tertul- 
lian did not know of them, Origen’s acceptance of the omission, and the bare possibility that Jerome did not insert them. 
The discovery of X. and its omission of them has led careful editors, such as Tischendorf, Ellicott and Alford, to bracket 
them, but there is at present no evidence sufficient to warrant their rejection, while the omission makes a reading so singular 
as to overbear the ordinary canon respecting the lectio difficilior. We must also take into the account the “subjectivecriti¬ 
cism ” of the earlier centuries.—R.] 

4 Ver. 2.—[Ellicott aptly says: “The preposition in such cases as this should certainly be omitted, as its insertion 
tends to nnke that unity of source from whence the grace and peace come less apparent than it is in the Greek.’’ For the 
same reason a thorough revision would remove the comma after “ Father,” as well as the second “ to ” in ver. 1.—R.J 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

Ver. 1. The Inscription (address). A. The 
writer (ver. 1 a). Paul. Comp, the Introduc¬ 
tion to the Epistle to the Romans. Beza (Acts 
xiii. 9) explains the fact that he thus names 
himself in all his Epistles, by saying that he as 
the Apostle to the Gentiles retains the appella¬ 
tion used by them. Jerome : “The name Paul 
is the token of victory, raised above the first 
spoils of the church among the heathen.” [Comp, 
Schaff, Romans ,# p. 58.] — An apostle of 
Jesus Christ by the will of God. — We find 
precisely as here andaroXog ’It/aovXpio- 
tov 61a d z’ki] par of deov in 2 Cor. i. 1; Col. 
i. 1 ; 2 Tim. i. 1. While in the earliest Epistles 
to the Thessalonians there is no qualifying 
phrase, Paul calls himself in Philem. 1, 6ea- 

* [Whenever the name of an Epistle or Gospel thus occurs, 
In Italics, followed by a reference to page or section, without 
any other specification, the reference is to the present edition 
of the “ Bible work,” or “ Lange’s Commentary,” as it is popu¬ 
larly called.—R-] 


fuoq Xpiarov ’It/oov, and writes in Phil. i. 1: II<zh- 
Aof Kai T tpddeoc, dov'kot Xpiarov 'Irjaov ; in 1 Cor. 
i. 1 k\t]t6[; is prefixed, in Rom. i. 1 doi'Aof ’It?- 
aov Xpiarov is added, in Tit. i. 1 dov/xtc deov , a;rdcr- 
ro/lof 6C ’\r)cov Xpiarov are joined together, while 
in 1 Tim. i. 1, instead of 6ta deXr/parog deov , we 
find Kar* emrayyv deov aurijpor f/puv Kai Xpiarov ’I tj- 
aov rtjq eXjrido^ f/piov. In Rom. i. 1 ; Gal. i. 1 ; 
Tit. i. 1, still further amplifications are ap¬ 
pended. In this variety there is nothing arbi¬ 
trary, but a consideration of the circumstances 
and relations determines the special form of the 
inscription in each letter, as in each case must 
be shown and has been shown. The shortest 
form, used here by the Apostle, is sufficient to 
indicate, humbly iu unfading remembrance of hi9 
wonderful conversion and calling, that he has 
received his Apostleship without his own merit 
or worthiness, through the will and grace of the 
Most High (Gal. i. 15, 16), hence that he had not 
assumed it for himself or obtained it through the 
mediation of others. He did not present himself 
to the Ephesians as a stranger, as in the case of 
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the Roman church, nor had he to deal with op¬ 
ponents, as in the case of the Galatians, nor was 
he approaching the end of his life, as it appears 
in the Pastoral Epistles. Hence there was no 
need of such an amplification as in those letters. 
Still, as he was not writing about a private mat¬ 
ter, as to Philemon , but of Church and Christi¬ 
anity at large, and the Epistle is an official letter 
of great importance, the official designation 
should not be omitted. Comp, the Introduction, 
$1.2, 88. 

'Ajo(j:oAof is an official title. [Comp. 
Romans, p. 59.] See Luke vi. 13 (d7Toor6?.ovg on>6- 
paoev); Mark iii. 14: iva anoar&'ki) avrovq nrjpvo- 
oeiv. Hence 1 Tim. ii. 7 : ni/pvt; nal aTrooroTLog and 
-rrpeofeveiv v^ip Xpiarov, 2 Cor. v. 20; Eph. vi. 
20. As an Apostle, one sent out, he is dependent 
on the Sender, has his authority in Him (against 
Harless), since icar’ EKirayijv — -Xpiarov ’lyaov, 1 
Tim. i. 1, does not describe the source, the ori¬ 
gin of the Apostolic authority, but only the 
corresponding activity, the situation in accordance 
icith the commission. It is no self-glorification, 
but in aadaro?&q '\rjaov Xpiarov there is expressed 
the feeling of dependence , in mP eirirayijv — 
'hjanv that of attachment; thus in 2 Cor. iii. 5 
he calls himself inavdg, “sufficient,” but denies 
his Uavorgg ek tov Oeov ; his “ sufficiency is of 
God.” 

The genitive Xpiarov '\rjaov accordingly 
designates chiefly Him who sends, who gives au¬ 
thority ; the subject*of the proclamation com¬ 
manded to the Apostle is indeed the same Lord; 
but this lies in the nature and Being and posi¬ 
tion of the Sender, not in the genitive. Paul 
thus marks the authority which he has in the 
Christian church. [Ellicott and Alford follow 
Harless in taking the genitive as one of simple 
possession, but Eadie thinks it indicates also 
•‘the source, dignity and functions of the Apos¬ 
tolic commission,” as well as including the idea 
of authority.—11.] 

Finally, the position of the words must be 
considered. The best and most MSS. read here 
'\ij a ov X p i a tov ; the same order is found in 
Gal. i. 1 without variation, but in all other 
Pauline inscriptions Xpiarov ’ Irjaov is the better 
atteNted reading, so that Tisciiendorf (ed. 7, 
inaj.) reads thus in every ease except Gftl. i. 1, 
while Knapp and others read Irjaov Xpiarov, ex¬ 
cept in Philemon 1. The difference in position 
expresses a difference of shading in the view. 
“Jesus” is the personal name of Him who ap¬ 
peared in the form of a servant, referring chiefly 
to His humanity “Christ” is the official name 
of the Mediator, referring to the Divinity of the 
Son mediating from eternity. Historically the 
Apostolic proclamation begins with the Jesus in 
the form of a servant, the Son of man, rising to 
the Christ, the Son of God, as He proved Him¬ 
self to be. Thus it occurred in the revelation to 
Paul, whose question the Lord thus answered: 
“I am Jesus whom thou perseeutest” (Acts ix. 
5; xxvi. 15; xxii. 8); in the last passage “of 
Nazareth ” is added. He refers back to this 
most pointedly in Gal. i. 1; hence in that pas¬ 
sage the reading is 'hjaov Xpiarov without varia¬ 
tion. But for this very reason the prevalent de¬ 
signation of Paul as “an Apostle of Christ Jesus ” 
is explicable: for the exalted Son of Man, the 


Christ, who had appeared in Jesus of Nazareth, 
had called him to be an Apostle, while lie had 
called all the others in the form of a servant. 
There is, however, no perceptible reason in the 
church to which he writes, nor in the contents 
of the Epistle,* nor in the circumstances in which 
he writes, for giving promineuce to this distinc¬ 
tion or to the consciousness of it. Hence the 
better supported reading is the more to be ac¬ 
cepted, since, the subsequent context ( mo - 
roig kv Xpiorif) 'Itjoov) might give occasion for 
substituting the more usual order. 

A<d Os'kij par og Oeov sets forth the means, 
as in 1 Cor. i. 9: 6 debg Si’ ov ek7)/0tjte; Gal. iv. 
7: ukrjpdvopog Sid Oeov (K. A. B. C.; F. G.: Sid 
0 e6v). In these cases the preposition Sid with 
the genitive evidently stands in connection with 
the causa principalis , seeming to be entirely= 
7 rapd, vtt6. So in Gal. i. 1, a~o and Sid are defi¬ 
nitely distinguished, and Sid is there applied to 
Christ and also to God. Fritzsche’s remark does 
not meet the case: est autem hie usus ibi tantum 
admissus, ubi nullam sententiie ambiguitatem crearet. 
Winer (p. 355 y) comes nearer, since did does not 
designate the author as such, i. e ., as him from 
whom something proceeds, but chiefly as the 
person through whose endeavors or favor, etc., 
something is imparted to some one. It is pre¬ 
cisely the activity and efficacy of the Divine will 
over against the various difficulties which must 
be overcome and set aside, “the achieving and 
penetrating power, the energy” of the same, 
which is indicated. It does not rest nor repose, 
as if what comes, only came hither from Him or 
out o/Hirn; He must be active, must further in 
the present. Hence this phrase is not merely a 
reference to the final and supreme ground and to 
the important prerogative of his calling, as one 
divinely authorized, in order to remove all sus¬ 
picion of intrusion and unwarranted appearance 
or writing, but it is also a reminder of the con¬ 
tinued energy of the free grace of God; what 
exalts and sustains him and what humbles him, 
he comprehends here in one; it is as much an 
expression of humility as of dignity. Here this 
added phrase has “still another peculiar mean¬ 
ing. For when an Apostle in the Holy Spirit 
begins to write an Epistle, he knows already with 
the first word, what will follow further ; he has 
conceived and borne the whole, before he begins 
his greeting. If we read further, how in vers. 
3-11 all the consolation of this Epistle is brought, 
out of the revealed mystery of the gracious good 
pleasure and will of God, we can mark what the 
Apostle has already in mind: an Apostle and 
messenger through the will of God brings no 
other message than a glad one, the gospel of Re¬ 
demption unto blessedness. Comp. Rom. i. 10, 
11; xv. 29, 32. It is a counsel of grace creating 
joy and peace, this will of jod, through which 
he also, who from Saul had become Paul, in his 
call to be an Apostle stands before all who should 

* [The contents of the Epistle, especially its fundamental 

thoughts, seem to me to be strikingly hi keeping with the or¬ 
der: “Christ Jesus,” so much so as to awaken additional 
suspicion of an alteration to that form in MSS. of an early 
date.—R 1 „ 

f [The references In the original are to the 6th German 
edition of Winer, but they have been altered to conform 
to the 7th German edition, which is now the standard, and 
to whose pages the last American edition refers in a sepa¬ 
rate Index.—RJ 
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believe on Jesus Christ unto eternal life, as an 
example of the mercy that saves sinners (1 Tim. 
i. 12-16).”— Stier. [Elucott gives especial 
weight to the latter part of STiEa’s view, Alford 
to the former, while Eadie clings to the single 
notion of authority.—R.] Accordingly the re¬ 
mark of Mklancthon, although accepted by 
most commentators, does not cover the case: 
Vidus, quanta cura fuerit Spiritui suncto certos nos 
reddere de verbo Dei, ut et secure crederemus tt non 
aliad audiremus prseter hoc verbum. 

B. The recipients of the Epistle (ver. 1 b).— To 
the saints who are in Ephesus and the 
faithful [or believers] in Christ Jesus.— 
‘Aytoe is applied to Christians according to the 
aualogy of the Hebrew t?np (Exod. xix. 6; 
Deut vii. G ; xiv. 2; 1 Pet. ii. 9) as those con¬ 
secrated to God, as members of a sanctified fel¬ 
lowship, of the kingdom of God, of the Church of 
Christ. Although in the nature of the Christian 
communion there is not merely, the calling and 
destination but also the condition and further¬ 
ance of inward holiness, so that the latter are to 
be chiefly thought of in connection with an ayto? 
and can never be separated entirely from him. 
still they are not assumed in the word itself 
[Harless thus restricts it], so that this is not to 
be regarded as a moral peculiarity (Estius, Gro- 
tius and others), nor does it express the call in the 
history of personal salvation and the moral desti¬ 
nation, so as to mean: those called to holiness 
(Schenkel). If the former view includes too 
much, the latter includes too little. The principle 
of holiness has already come to them and even into 
them ( Lange); not merely is the goal of their call¬ 
ing held up before them, but the strength to attain 
to it is conceded and imparted (Stier). So that 
aytoc designates not merely a goal, a destination, 
but a relation into which the man is transferred 
and with which something is placed in himself.* 
The inner side of this relation, the demeanor 
is here designated by retards, which means not 
merely faithful, reliable, but is also=T/<rwo{- (in 
any case from tce/Hu), morevi jv, believing. Comp. 
Passow sub voce. f So that it is used, not only 
in contrast with anoros (Juo. xx. 27; 2 Cor. vi. 
15), but without such a connection (Gal. iii. 9; 

1 Tim. iv. 3; Tit. i. 6), even in the address 
(Col. i. 1). On this account it is not to be applied 
to constantia in sanctimonia (Grotius) or perpetui- 
tas in evangelica fide (Baiimgarten). Mattuies 
is as little justified in limiting maroi to the en¬ 
lightened believing nature, and referring aytot 
to the sanctified aflectionate walk, as is Schen¬ 
kel in applying the latter to the destination of the 

* [Dr. IIodgk explains it: “ Those who are cleansed by the 
blood of Christ, ami by the renewing of the Holy Ghost, and 
thus separated from the world and consecrated to God.’’ No 
doubt this describes the “saints,” but it is too ex tensive a de¬ 
finition of the word as here used. Eadie opposes the restric¬ 
tion of Harless, but properly says: “The appellation a-yuu 
thus exhibits the Christian church in its normal aspect—a 
community of men self-devoted to God and ifits service.” 
Elucott has a valuable note on the word, agreeing with Al¬ 
ford, who says: “ It is used here in its widest sense, as de¬ 
signating the members of Christ's visible Church, presumed 
to fulfil the conditions of that membership.”—R.l 
f [The classical meaning: quiJUUm prerstant, is accepted 
by Alford, but the particular and theological sense: qui fi- 
dem habd, is preferable here, and Is adopted by Hodge, Elli- 
OOTT, Eadie. 1 he last author thinks the other meaning would 
require a simple dative after It, as Heb. ill, 2. See his notes 
for the authorities justifying this meaning In the N. T.—R.J 


life and the former to the direction of the heart. 
For morevu is not merely a direction of the 
heart, but a living activity, the acceptance and 
appropriation of what is proffered together with 
the devotion of one’s own person to the Giver of 
every perfect gift. 

i Kat joins irtords with aytoq, as belonging toge¬ 
ther, like Col. i. 2, and thus arc indicated the 
external relation established from above, and the 
demeanor of the church corresponding thereto, 
or prominence is given both to the external re¬ 
lation and the internal condition of the Chris¬ 
tian ” (Harless). There is no ground for 
taking the conjunctive particle as epexegetical, 
as Bkza and others do, appealing to ii. 8 ; Gal. 
vi. 1G. Although the absence of the article be¬ 
fore moron; renders this admissible, it is deci¬ 
dedly opposed by the fact that the union of dyiots 
and morois is a description of the one church on 
its objective and subjective side, of the two impor¬ 
tant elements in the completion of the idea (Ben- 
gel: Dei est, sanctificare nos et asserere, nostrum, ex 
Dei munere credere): the two notions do not cover 
the same ground, nor does one replace or explain 
the other; besides, Paul, least of all, would ele¬ 
vate the subjective above the objective element, and 
that too with an apparent exaltation of the Ephe¬ 
sian church, as though the vocati were all fideles. 
Because the article is wanting before ■morals, it 
is not allowable to find indicated in the two 
words two different grades or parts of the church, 
us does Stier,* appealing to 1 Cor. i. 2, where 
he thinks three grades are referred to; and yet 
dropping “ the thought of grades, which is but 
indistinctly present in the two words,” he ap¬ 
plies them to two parts, the first of which is 
thought of in the first part of the Epistle, the 
other in the second part. The acceptance of 
such a division would be grammatically inad¬ 
missible here (we should then read rot's dyioisml 
rots morois), and a similar division of the mat¬ 
ter of the Epistle is found in others also; should 
not then the churches to which they were writ¬ 
ten, have had these two parts just as in Ephesus, 
or should not Paul have so thought of them in 
the letters addressed to them? The distinction 
is artificial. 

Both ideas are further defined: :oif dytotc 

TOlS OVOtV (V ’E^f (7(,l, ■ZlOTOls C 1' XpiCT- 

rtp ’I t/oov. The first marking the objective 
side of the church by a local qualification, the 
second, respecting its subjective side, by the life- 
sphere of faith; each is thus defined more closely 
according to its nature. On h ’E pc ay, see 
Introduction, £ 5 [and Textual Xote *]. Whether 
it is accepted or rejected makes little change in 
the sense of the words.—Toif ova tv means 
those who are. Iu Rom. i. 7; 1 Tor. i. 2; 2 Cor. 
i. 1 ; Phil. i. 1, iurijjoip rij oroij or allots rois 
ovotv stand in connection with a following state¬ 
ment of the place, as herewith kv 
This justifies the presumption that here too it 
can mean only this; nor does the word admit of 
any other meaning. It is entirely inadmissible, 
to explain rois ovotv without kv ’E <j> £ o v 
as meaning “ actual ” (to the actually holy) • this 
would read: rois dvr us, Basil (rots 'Y^eoioiq 

* [Stier accepts the meaning: faithful , which best accords 
with his peculiar view respecting the two grades In the 
church.—H) 
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cmoTt/Jujv <I>f yvrjoiwg Tj vupkvotq 6vn 6i emyvdt- 
oeax; —6 vraq avrovq — uvdpaoev) to the contrary 
notwithstanding. Bengel, who does not accept 
ev ’Etfteotp, renders: qui prsestu sunt, referring to 
Acts xiii. I ; Rom. xiii. 1. But the passages 
oitcd, Acts xiii. 1 : Kara rrjv ovoav eKKhja’tav, and 
Roin. xiii. 1 : al de ovoai eijovotat, by the partici¬ 
ple of rivat mark only present existence and va¬ 
lidity (in the churches which are existing there 
at present, the powers ruling there at present), 
and Bengel himself shortly before explains with 
more exactness : gut sunt in omnibus iis locis, quo 
Tychicus cum hac epistola venit, so that the parti¬ 
ciple has still a local reference. Such a refe¬ 
rence must at all events be retained, and if ev 
’Et/teau must be omitted, then there is a lacuna , 
either intentional on the part of the writer, as in 
the case of a circular letter, or occasioned by 
the transcribers. 

’EvXptorci I rjoov is joined to : rtorolq. 
The connection with ev is not objectionable,* 
even though moroq ee does not occur elsewhere; 
for in Col. i. 1 : moToiq ddetyoiq ev Xpiorip, the 
phrase qualifies ade?,<j>oiq ; so I Tim. i. 2 : yvrja'up 
Tt'Kvc) ev rrioret. But rrioTiq ev Xpiorip is found in 
i. 15; Col. i. 4; Gal. iii. 26: pern rrioreug nai 
ayanr/q rfjq ev Xpiorip ’I rjoov, 1 Tim. i. 14; and 
moreveiv ev ro evayyeXUp, Mark i. 15. Since ev 
designates the element, the life-sphere, the prin¬ 
ciple, the inmost life-fellowship of the believer, it 
is not=?/£- (Bai mgarten), for it is not the ob¬ 
ject, aim or direction of the believer that is 
marked, but his activity and vitality.f Hence 
it is also not=dm Xptorov, for the. means are not 
here discussed, as Schf.nkel thinks, nor is it to 
be rendered: fidem in Christo reponentibus (Mey¬ 
er), since in that case we should find km with 
the dative (Winer, p. 367). The position ev 
Xpiorip 'I rjoov must be noticed, since at the 
beginning we read d-ooro?.oq ’I rjoov Xpiorov, and 
so too in the greeting, ver. 2. “ The proclama¬ 

tion of the messenger proceeds mainly from Je¬ 
sus, preaching and proving that He is the Christ 
— but the faith of the saints rests mainly on the 
Christ, the Messiah, the giver of the gift of 
God, of eternal life (Rom. vi. 23). Comp. Col. 
i. 4: 1 Tim. ii. 5; i. 14, 15.” — Stier. “In 
Christ” is in this Epistle the centre and heart¬ 
beat of the apostolic proclamation. Comp. vers. 
3, 4, 6, 7, 10, 11, 12, 13, etc. [See Eadie’s re¬ 
marks in Ilomil. Xotes. —R.] This formula cor¬ 
responds entirely to the phrases “in Adam,” 
“in Abraham,” referring to the efficient fellow¬ 
ship of life. The connection with moroiq must 
be retained, the more since dyiotq has already an 
added qualification. It is true fv Xpiorip might 
be joined with aytoiq, as in Phil. i. 1. But it 
does not result from this, that it belongs here 
not merely to moroiq, but also to dyiotq, as Schen- 
kel, Harless and others think; as if Paul had 
written : roiq dyiotq nai moroiq ev Xpiorip ’ Irjoov ! 

* [Alford seems to reject this connection. In that case we 
must accept an elliptical construction : “ The saints who are 
in Ephesus, the believers (who are) in Christ,” or take the 
phrase as qualifying l>oth adjectives; the objections to the 
latler will be found below.— R.] 

■f- [Elmcott thus discriminates between wurro? iv Xpurni 
and irtartveiv eis Xpiorov: *‘The latter Involves a closer con¬ 
nection of the verb and the preposition, and points rather to 
an act of the will, while the former involves a closer connec¬ 
tion of the preposition and the noun, and marks a state and 
condition."— R.] 


One might say wilh the same reason, that roiq 
ovoiv ev 'Etytaip belonged to moroiq, since the be¬ 
lievers also are there. 

While Paul writes rrj enK^rjoig in 1 Cor. i. 2; 2 
Cor. i. 1 ; I Thess. i. 1 ; 2 Thess. i. I ; raiq etc- 
nhjoiaiq Gal. i. 2 ; in Rom. i. 7 ; Phil. i. 1; Col. 
i. 2, he says- roiq dyiotq. In the former cases he 
has in view the unity comprehending the Chris¬ 
tian persons, in the latter the persons stnnding 
in this unity: this fovm will, therefore, scarcely 
support the view, that it bears in itself a more 
confidential character. (Schenkel on Col. i. 2.) 
For the Romans were strangers to the Apostle, 
while the Colossians, Corinthians and Galatians 
were known and dear. Still less is there to be 
found in this difference an indication that he 
had founded the church in question or some one 
else. 

Ver. 2. The Salutation. [On the Pauline salu¬ 
tations, see Dr. Sciiaff’s note, Romans, p. 57.] 
Grace be to you and peace. — Xaptq has 
the same root as ^a/pw, x a pd , X^Pf ia (joy), X a P~ 
rdq (pleasant), from which also cams, gratius, 
gratia , grates are derived. It means favor, gra¬ 
cious character, loving, obliging devotion to ano¬ 
ther, such as that of a wife to the husband, the 
enjoyment of love. See Passow sub voce. The 
thought of the Scripture is aptly expressed by the 
German word Gnade, the original meaning of 
which may be perceived in the expression : die 
Sonne geht zu Gnaden (the sun goes dow’n, goes 
under), ein gnddiger Regen (a rain that falls lightly 
and penetrates deeply). It is compounded of 
ge, with the signification of strengthening, mul¬ 
tiplying (as in Gerdusch, Geschrei, etc.), and na- 
dm (down, into the depths). Gnade, grace, is 
therefore condescending love and beneficent kind¬ 
ness of God, the Lord, condescending indeed 
from the heights of glory into the depths of dark¬ 
ness. Comp. KlTng, 1 Cor. i. 3 ( Biblework ). 
[The English word grace, as will be seen from the 
etymological remark above, has the same root as 
the Greek word used here, and is its nearest pos¬ 
sible equivalent in all its various meanings.—R.] 

Eiprjvrj from eipu (to knit, to speak, according 
to Plato, Cratylus, p. 398. D: to elpeiv ?.eyeiv 
eor:, according to the analogy of sero, sermo, ser~ 
monem nectere) designates a union after separa¬ 
tion, reconciliation after contest and quarrel, 
since then the speech is no longer against, but 
to and for each other, since then comes rest and 
joyousness, rtapprjoia. It is Friede, peace, because 
one is glad and free [ froh und fret], the actual 

well-being, corresponding to the Hebrew OlSt?. 
[The meaning of the Hebrew word is aptly ex¬ 
pressed thus : “ Peace, plenty, and prosperity.” 
—R.] First comes ^a/wr, grace, “that which is 
subjective in God and Christ, which the Apostle 
wishes to be directed and shown to his readers; 
the latter is the actual result, which is presented 
through the bestowal of grace” (Meyer on Rom. 
i. 7); grace is the ground of sanctification and 
of peace, peace is the goal of faith ; the dative 
vuiv, “ to you,” viz., aytoiq and moroiq, after x&~ 
piq indicates that “grace” first of all becomes 
their portion, and then “peace” becomes and 
remains theirs more and more. The thought will 
be best completed from 1 Pet. i. 2; 2 Pet. i. 2, 
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where nXqdvvdeirf is added,* even if this word is 
not tn the Apostle’s mind; for as ayioi and ttiotoI 
they are already partakers of these, and in Chris¬ 
tians there is a growth both of grace and peace. 

From God our Father and the Lord 
Jesus Christ.—The preposition and designates 
the cominy hither , without defining more closely 
the relation of that which comes to him from 
whom it comes, as is done by e/c and napa, or de¬ 
noting the activity of him from whom it comes, 
as in the case of vn6. On the further distinction 
between these prepositions, see Winer, pp. 342 f., 
340 f. Here an 6 therefore means simply from , 
governing both the genitives: deov narpbf 
ypuv and Kvpiov '\rjaov Xpiarov. Both 
grace and peace cotne from both God and Jesus 
Christ; in this then God and Jesus are alike. 
Still in 2 Cor. xiii. 13 Paul says : “ the grace of 
our Lord Jesus Christ,” placing it before “the 
love of God.” In the present passage the two 
are distinguished by closer qualifications. “Our 
Father” denotes the fatherhood of God; we re¬ 
joice as 11 is children “by virtue of the adoption 
(ver. 5) attained through Christ.” With the 
word “our” the Apostle includes himself the 
readers, called “ you ” just before, and all Chris¬ 
tians, in humble, sacred joy. Kvpiov without 
S/uuv denotes in general the Lordship of Christ; 
lie is such as Creator (Col. i. 16 ; 1 Cor. viii. 6; 
comp. John i. 3), as Propitiator and Redeemer 
(Acts xx. 28), as the exalted Son of man (Phil, 
ii. 9-11); and such power as Lord He has from 
God the Father (i. 22; Matth. xxviii. 18) until 
the consummation of the plan of salvation (I Cor. 
xv. 24, 28), while He in His appearance as Mes¬ 
siah ( XptoToc ) has God as head (1 Cor. xi. 3) and 
is “God’s” (1 Cor. iii. 23). Comp. Harless in 
loco. It is inconceivable how any can [as the 
Socinians], in opposition to the language and 
thought alike, make the genitive “Lord Jesus 
Christ” co-ordinate with “our,” and thus de¬ 
pendent on “ Father;” but what is not possible for 
those who are unwilling to perceive Christ in His 
Dignity above us, and us in our need below Him! 

The importance of this benediction will be 
perceived from the constant repetition of it, even j 
if in manifold forms. The briefest form is found 
in 1 Thess. i. 1 : x^P l C vpiv nai eipi/vjj ; in Col. i. 

2 we have : tydv nai eipijvrj and deov narpog 

i);iuv ; 2 Thess. i. 2: x ,l P buiv nai eipijvy and deov 
narpin* nai nvptov 'Irjonv Xpiarov. Then as here 
(i. 2) in Rom. i. 7 ; 1 Cor. i. 3 ; 2 Cor. i. 2; 
Phil. i. 2 ; Philein. 3. In Gal. i. 3, i/uotv occurs 
after Kvpiov, not after narpoq, and something 
further is appended, together with a doxology. 
Tit. i. 4: x^P l C eipyvi] anb deov narponai Xpia- 
rov ’1 ijaov rov ouTtjpog t/uibv. The greetings in the i 
two Epistles to Timothy are the fullest: 
eXe of, eip/p'Tj anb deov narpoq xai Xpiarov 'hjaoii 
rov Kvpiov T/iiutv. “Mercy” enters between, to 
indicate the activity of “grace” towards this 
“peace.” 

DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. Paul knows and feels himself to be an 
Ados tic of Jesus Christ , quite as much as those 

* [Ellioott aiul Alford supply eli), not *<ttu> (Meter), the 
optative being the more usnal form, as is implied In the sug¬ 
gestion of Dr. Uracne.— R J 


who were immediately called and sent out by Jesus 
Himself. He too was called and ordained just as 
immediately in an extraordinary manner, as these 
in an ordinary way. On this account he adds, 
“ by the will of God,” excluding all human choice 
and self-will in his call. Hence he is not to be 
reckoned as the thirteenth , but as the twelfth 
chosen in the place of the traitor Judas; the elec¬ 
tion of Matthias (Acts i. 15-26), having been oc¬ 
casioned by Peter and consummated by the dis¬ 
ciples before the outpouring of the Holy Ghost, is 
to be regarded as ii work of haste and precipi¬ 
tancy. [On the other hand, see Leciiler, Bible- 
work , Acts, p. 22. The question is discussed in 
the histories of the Apostolic times. “Paul never 
represents himself as one of the twelve, but seems 
rather to distinguish himself from them as one 
born out of due 1 ime, occupying a similar relation 
to the Gentile world, as the older apostles did to 
the Jewish.” Sciiaff, Hist, of the Apost. Church , 
p. 513. The only practical use made of it in mo¬ 
dern times has been in the interest of Prelacy, 
against the people’s choice of ministers.—R.] 

2. As Paul places himself upon an entire 
equality with the other Apostles, although he is 
pre-eminently the Apostle to the Gentiles (Acts 
ix. 15; xx. 21; xxvi. 17, 18; comp. Leculer, 
Bibleivork, Acts, p. 171), he designates the Apos- 
tolate as unique in its character, in respect to the 
immediate call, as well ns to its special position 
and mission in the incipient stages of the Chris¬ 
tian Church. This refutes the error of the Ir- 
vingites, who believe in the re-appearance of ac¬ 
tual Apostles and the re-establishment and re¬ 
newal of the Apostolate in their churches 
(Sciienkel, Schmoller, on Gal. i. 2, Bib/ework). 
We must not, however, overlook the fact, that 
Paul in Phil. i. 1 calls himself in connection with 
Timothy only “ the servant of Christ Jesus,” and 
in Rom. i. 1, “servant of Jesus Christ.,” in Tit. 
i. 1, “ servant of God,” first, aud then “Apos¬ 
tle ;” thus giving priority in these passages to the 
general official name; including his assistant 
with himself in Phil. i. 1, while in the two Epis¬ 
tles to the Thessalonians he mentions these with¬ 
out any further qualification. In the Apostolate, 
as a specializing of the general service of the 
church, we must regard the general ecclesiasti¬ 
cal office as conjoined, finding in the former the 
basis of all real church offices.' It is in fact the 
historically first form of office in the church, un¬ 
folding itself further in the wider course of ec¬ 
clesiastical development, according to the neces¬ 
sity of the congregation, in conformity with the 
gifts and tasks of the church. Thus the diaconate 
soon sprang up (Acts vi. 1-7), then other offices 
(Eph. iv. 11), especially that of “presbyter ” in 
both Jewish and Gentile Christian churches. To 
this correspond the instructions and commissions 
imparted to the Apostles by the Lord Himself 
(Matth. xvi. 19; xviii. 18; xxviii. 19, 20, where 
the promise: “ Lo, I am with you alway, even 
unto the end of the world,” is especially to be 
noted; Jno. xx. 21-23), which are still in force 
for the ministers of the word, and will be unto 
the end of the world. In addition, it may be re. 
membered that the Apostle is writing to churches 
already existing, though in most cases founded 
by himself, so that he does not place himself with 
his office and ministry temporal in priority, 
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nor as to his rank above the church, but works 
on and in her, as well as for her. 

3. Paul regards the church from a double point 
of view, as consecrated to God, and believing. 
With the first term ( ayioi) he sets forth its objec¬ 
tive ground, with the second ( morbi iv Xpiorip 'lr/- 
oov) its subjective life; the former marks the Di- 
vine work of salvation, the latter the human ac¬ 
ceptance and appropriation; that indicates the re¬ 
lation of the church to God, this the demeanor; 
that defines their worth (dignity), this their 
worthiness; that is always first, impelling to the 
other, this is always second, having in the first 
its ground, impulse and power. In the objective 
factor, in God's arranging and ordering, there is 
constantly given the power, which will and can 
and should become efficient, even though only 
latent at times. Nothing is said respecting the 
degree and extent to which this power, given in 
connection with the assembly effected by God, has 
wrought and been successful in the whole body ; 
from the first feeble beginnings on to the consum¬ 
mation, there are manifold, unmistakable grada¬ 
tions: fluctuations, too, and relapses of a very 
dubious character. But above the appearance in 
single churches and periods, the eternal and glo¬ 
rious basis must not be misunderstood; here 
Paul gives an important example to the Ephesians. 
The Christian must confess in humble gratitude 
that he is ayioq, and in assiduous obedience feel 
and show himself to be mcTog h Xptoru 'Iqoov. 

4. God, who has condescended and given 
Himself to us as a Father (“grace be unto you 
from God our Father ”) with Ilis gifts (“ peace ”), 
stands together with Christ (“ and the Lord Jesus 
Christ") toward us as Giver and Dispenser. It 
is the will of God, who has ordered all things 
(“by the will of God”) to this end, constantly 
accomplishing His purpose actively through His 
creatures, inanimate as well as animate and per¬ 
sonal, willing and unwilling, yes, resisting even. 
Accordingly the Lord sends His Apostles, re¬ 
mains together with the Father the constant 
source of all the benefits of salvation, aye, the 
element, the life-sphere for all the called and 
believing ones. Although it remains untouched 
here, in what relation the Lord Jesus stands to 
God the Father, it is still clear, that He needs no 
“grace” and “peace,” but is, as the sending 
Lord and partaker of Divinity, highly exalted 
above us, and we are deep below Him, poor, 
wretched, without peace, needing Him, but yet 
the objects of His mercy, who should become 
partakers of God. 

5. Grace and peace stand related to each other: 
in the former God condescends to man, in the 
latter man lifts himself to God. In grace, the 
Most High comes down into the depths of misery 
and sin ; in peace, poor sinful man, taken up, re¬ 
conciled, pacified, cleansed, draws nigh to his 
God and Father. Neither is complete at once, 
each has its development and history : grace , not 
merely forgiveness of sin, but deliverance, en¬ 
lightening, sanctification, beatification, imparts 
ever more fully, penetrates ever deeper and 
wider, exalts ever more gloriously; peace, not 
merely rest, quiet, but union and harmony, 
strengthens more and more, grows and impels 
ever higher and more beautifully. This is indi¬ 
cated by the form of the benediction. The vic¬ 


tory is decided ; it will be followed up, improved, 
and that more completely—and all this by the 
ethical mode of faith, not an indefinite and general 
one, but the special definite faith in Christ Jesus, 
the living Mediator of all blessing and salvation. 

IIOM1LETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

Did God make out of Saul, the persecutor of 
the Church of Jesus Christ, Paul the Apostle of 
Jesus Christ, then rejoice in humility and think 
that the same God who has made of thee a Chris¬ 
tian, a joyous child of God, will help others to the 
same privilege; if He succeeded in doing this in 
your case, is it not even more likely to succeed 
in that of others?—Do not forget that in dealing 
with the Apostle of Jesus Christ, thou dealest 
with the will and work of God.—Take heed in 
thine office and calling, that thou standest there 
by the will of God.—Paul, so wonderfully led, so 
marvellously overcome and so highly favored, 
sees through all the defects, weaknesses, sins of 
his churches, their glory, the glory of the people 
of God, and their life of faith, however weak. 
Now then, do not starch thyself in thy precious 
office with proud ignoring of the worth of ^hy 
flock; rejoice in the wortli of thy ministry, but 
at the same time in the church of thy Lord ; do 
not depreciate the church of God because of hu¬ 
man appearances or on account of individual 
members, however numerous, since thou dost 
claim respect for thy office despite thy sinful per¬ 
son. The dignity of the office and the calling is 
to be recognized, even if the person in office or 
called permits himself to become guilty of un- 
worthiness. 

What is specifically Christian is this, that thou, 
called and trained by the Father, inwardly de- 
niest the natural Ego more aud more entirely, 
for the sake of the one and unique person, Jesus 
Christ.—He who is never satisfied in his mora¬ 
lity, but humbly strives and believes and hopes, 
is near to Christ and belongs to Christ. Christ- 
less morality, irreligious virtue, or, as it was 
more faithfully termed in the Inst century and 
still is in this, “godless” virtue, calling and think¬ 
ing itself “free,” has only the outward appear¬ 
ance, the garment, is really foolish pride. Thou 
canst be a broker or agent of morality, then thy 
part in it is usufructuary, but thou art no owner 
of it.—From the fact that thou art “holy,” i e., 
consecrated to.God, accepted by Him the Holy 
One, follows thy faith, which appropriates and 
believes what is Divine and holy, more and 
more inwardly to the internal personality. It is 
therefore not correct to say : Holiness proceeds 
from faith in Christ; hence Paul calls them be¬ 
lievers, too. Nor is holiness merely the goal of 
Christian striving; he who has God and Christ, 
the Holy One, has holiness also ; it is not put be¬ 
fore us as a goal, far or near, but we, as Chris¬ 
tians, are in it, as in an element, a sphere, that 
it may become ours, be in us, increasing and 
strengthening itself in us —The saint consecrated 
to God (a)iof) says, first in the consciousness and 
confession of his faith, however: I am God’s! 
The believer (-ntord^) says: God is mine! But 
that we are God’s always comes first, then that 
God is ours.—How well has Paul complemented 
the salutation of the Old Testament: Peace be 
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with you (Judges vi. 23; I Sam. xxv. 6, etc.), by 
aiding or rather prefixing grace, which was not 
wanting ill the Old Testament. 

Starke: —A minister of Christ, a teacher of 
th ) Gospel, must be installed by the will of God. 
M irk th is, ye runners, who run of yourselves.— 
Where graoe is, there is peace also, even though 
it be not felt by a believer in his state of conflict. 
—Since grace and peace come from Christ as well 
as from God the Father, Christ must be very God 
as is the Father. 

Rieukr V believer is already a saint.—My 
Go 1! I am Thine; therefore am 1 holy. Uphold 
me in faith on Christ Jesus !—The chief posses¬ 
sion of the saints and believers is grace and 
peace. This is from the very first the life of their 
heart; this distributes to them their daily nour¬ 
ishment an 1 strength, and with this, too, they 
are equipped even unto the end of their course. 

Heubner: —The call of God to the ministry 
gives the proper joy'in office.—The Apostolic 
benediction contains all that is worth wishing 
for.— Scukxkel: —Neither the consummation of 
salvation nor the beginning of faith is to be 
found outside of fellowship with Christ.—Grace is 
the ground of our faith, peace the hope of our life. 

Suer :— He whom the Lord admits among His 
called sainis, has an inextinguishable spark of 
faith, that may bring him among the elect and 
faithful. And if there were left of the church 
only a lodge in a garden of cucumbers, a cottage 
in a vineyard, a well-nigh devastated, straitly be¬ 
sieged city, and the rest were as Sodom and 
Gomorrah—if instead of the Ephesus of the days 
of Paul and John, there remains only the miser¬ 
able village of Aja-soluk: yet shall the besieged 
city of God remain Ills preserved city, until He 
Himself destroys it, and we would not regard 
His sacred people as rejected either in their dis¬ 
persion or in their blindness.—Grace and peace, 
it is just this which is wanting to those who are 


away from Christ and without God in the world, 
aliens from the commonwealth of Israel. Grace 
and peace, it is this which is ever more and 
more needful for those, who have obtained pre¬ 
cious faith in the righteousness which our God 
and our Saviour Jesus Christ gives. In this 
double yet single word we have once more: what 
proceeds from God and what should be effected 
in us. The first ground of all holiness.is the 
grace of the Eternal One, meeting and preventing 
us; the final goal of all fidelity in faith is 
complete peace or entire salvation. 

[Eadie:— “In Christ Jesus.” The faith of 
the Ephesian converts rested in Jesus, in calm 
and permanent repose. It was not a mere ex¬ 
ternal dependence placed on Him, but it had 
convinced itself of His power and love, of His 
sympathy aud merits; it not only knew the 
streugth of If is arm, it had also penetrated and 
felt the throbbing tenderness of His heart—it 
was therefore in Ilim. —“Grace.”—As a wish 
expressed for the Ephesian church, it does not 
denote mercy in its general aspect, but that many- 
sided favor that comes in the form of hope to 
saints in despondency, of joy to them in sorrow, 
of patience to them in suffering, of victory to 
them under assault, and of final triumph to them 
in the hour of death.—“Peace.”—A conscious 
possession of the- Divine favor can alone create 
and sustain mental tranquility. To use an im¬ 
pressive figure of Scripture, the unsanctified 
heart resembles “the troubled sea,” in constant 
uproar and agitation—dark, muddy ami tem¬ 
pestuous; but the storm subsides, for a voice of 
power has cried, “Pence, be still,” and there is 
“a great calm:” the lowering clouds are dis¬ 
pelled, and the azure sky smiles on its own re¬ 
flection in the bosom of the quiet, and glassy 
deep. The favor of God and the felt enjoyment 
of it, the Apostle wishes to the members of the 
Ephesian Church.—II.] 


II. PART FIRST. 

THE GLORY OF THE CHURCH OF JESUS CHRIST. 

Chapters I.—III. 

A. The ground and goal of the church. 

Chap. I. 3-23. 

1. Grateful praise of the decree of grace. 

(Chap. I. 3-14.) 

3 Blessed be the God and Father 1 of our Lord Jesus Christ, who hath [omit hath] 1 
blessed us with [2v, in] all spiritual blessings [blessing] 3 in [the] heavenly places in 

4 Christ: According [even] as he hath chosen [he chose] us in him before the foun¬ 
dation of the world, that we should be holy and without blame before him [;] in 

5 love: [omit the colon] 4 Having predestinated us unto the adoption of children [unto 
adoption] by [through] Jesus Christ to [unto] himself, 5 according to the good 

6 pleasure of his will, To [Unto] the praise of the glory of his grace, wherein he hath 
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7 made us accepted [which* he freely bestowed upon us] in the beloved: In whom 
wc have [the or our] redemption through his blood, the forgiveness of sins [our 

8 transgressions], 7 according to the richea 8 of his grace; Wherein he hath abounded 

9 [Which he made to abound] toward us in all wisdom and prudence ; Having made 
known unto [to] us the mystery of his will, according to his good pleasure which 

10 he hath [omit hath] purposed in himself: [,] That in [Unto] 9 the dispensation of 
the fulness of times he might gather together in one [to gather up together] all 
things in Christ, both [omit both and supply the things] 10 which are in heaven, and 

11 [the things] which are on earth; even in him: [,] In whom also we have obtained 
an [In whom we were also made his] 11 inheritance, being [having been] predes¬ 
tinated according to the purpose of him who worketh all things after the counsel 

12 of his own [omit own] will: That we should be to [unto] the praise of his glory, w ho 

13 first trusted [we who have before hoped] 12 in Christ [or the Christ]. In whom ye 
also trusted , after that ye heard [In whom ye also, having heard] 13 the word of 
truth, the gospel of your salvation : in whom also, after that ye believed [in whom 
I say having also believed], ye were sealed with the Holy Spirit of promise [the 

14 Spirit of promise, the holy One], Which [Who] 14 is the earnest of our inheritance 
until [unto] the redemption of the [his] purchased possession, unto the praise of 
his glory. 

TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL. 


1 Ver. 3. — B. omits cal ir ar rjp, X. inserts <tai «ru>Tijpo? [after kv piov, to complete the well-known phrase}, which Is 
disapproved by the later reviser [X. 3 l- 

2 Ver. 3. —[" The aorist here ought certainly to be maintained in translation, as the allusion is to the past act of redemp¬ 
tion. Tlie idiom of our language frequently interferes witli the regular application of the rule, but it is still no less certain 
that the English preterite is the nearest equivalent of the (Jrook aorist.” A slavish application of this rule has much marred 
the version of the A mer. Bible Union. This section presents a number of cases where the proper rendering of the Greek tense 
is a matter of some delicacy, though rarely of great difficulty. — It.] 

3 Ver. 3.— [The singular should be retained, as in the Genevan, Bishops', and Itliemish versions. Alford and Ellicott 
(following the Syriac version) render: blessing of the Spirit, but tills is a correct interpretation rather than a trans¬ 
lation. With (E. V.) need not be changed to in, but the English reader should be reminded that the Greek preposition is 
i v. — It.] 

4 Ver. 1. — [Pee Exeg. Notes. — R.] 

6 Ver. 5.—[ Unto adoption through Jesus Christ unto himself; the variations from tlie E. V. are all necessary; the adoption 
of children is pleonastic; 5 id should, as u rule, be rendered through , and f i ? unto. I/imself is to bo retained, because, al¬ 
though the reading is not avrov tint avrov, tlie reference is to God, and this will not appear if the simple pronoun Him is 
substituted. Ellicott'* rendering is peculiar : having foreordained us for adoption through Jesus Christ into Ilimsetf. lie jus¬ 
tifies the last preposition by the English idiom “adopt into.” — It.] 

6 Ver. 6.— X. A. 15. have ti s, corrected in the first to iv jj, as D. E. F.U. K. L. read; the former is. however, lectio diffi- 
cilior , and it is more likely that the latter arose from it, than the reverse. [The reading of the liec. {iv w > is found in a 
great majority of cursives, many versions and fathers; it is adopted by Tisohendorf and Ellicott. Tlie other is re¬ 
ceived bv Luchmanu, Meyer, Alford. It is very difficult to decide, but the aliove rendering is based on the reading 

H-K.] ’ 

7 Ver. 7.—[The emphatic article T<iv before n a p an t <o p arutv is best rendered by the possessive pronoun our, as in¬ 
deed is often necessary in translating the article from the German. Transgressions is more exact than sins, and 
thus the distinction lietweeu this verse and Col. i. 14 is maintained. — On rij v before inohinpiuaiv see Exeg. 
Notes. —R. ] 

8 Ver. 7. — [Instead of roe nXovrov (Rec., X. 8 D.® K. L.) read to ttAovto? (X. 1 A. B. D. 1 ), which is adopted by Lach- 
mann, Riickert, Tischendorf (see his l*rolegg. p. Iv. 7th ed.), Alford, Ellicott. Comp. Winer, p. 64. — R.j 

9 Ver. 10. — [Among the multitude of emendations suggested in regard to this part of ver. 10.1 have felt that it was only 
necessary to adopt this one, which literally translates the preposition e is. The phrases, for, with a view to, in regard of 
with reference to. are not more intelligible than the simple unto, providing the pointing be properly altered (as above) to indi¬ 
cate tlie close connection with “ purposed.” Ellicott omits even the comma.— Disjwnsation was once an improper translation, 
but is perhaps now the nearest equivalent to the Greek oisovopia ; fulfilment might be substituted tor fulness, and seasons for 
times, but the gain would be slight. The omission of that requires a change in the finite construction of the remainder of the 
verse. — R.] 

>o Ver 10.—[The tf after ra in the Rec. is to lie rejected, having scarcely any support (X. )- A much more difficult 
question is whether we should read im. or iv before rois ovpaeois. For the first, which is very unusual in this connection, 
tlie authorities are: X * B. D. L. and 40 cursives, accepted bv Laohmann. Riickert, Meyer. Alford and others; for the second 
(Rer.s, A. F.U. K . majority of cursives, fathers, accepted by Griesliach, Scholz, Ilarless. I)e Wette, Tischendorf, Ellicott, 
Eadie, llraune. If the former be adopted, it must be as an aira^ Xeyoptvov ; and is so remarkable a one, that we may well 
incline to the latter, especially as a careless copyist would find ini so close at hand. Comp. Exeg. Notes. — R.] 

n Ver. II—X. B. K. L. [nil modern editors] : i k\ r)pu>0r) pt v. A. D. E. F.G.: inXi,0ripev which is the easier reading. 
[Braune takes this verb to mean: made an inheritance, not obtain an inheritance, as in E. V.—R.] 

• 2 Ver. 12. —[ •‘ora justification of this translation now generally adopted, see Exeg. Notes. — R.l 

l a Ver. 13.— [This view of the construction is tlie simplest, and most defensible. The participles : aicovoavrts—nurrevo- 
avTts, are best rendered by the English past participles; after that, etc. (E. V.), Is, too, pronounced in its temporal refer- 

611 h ver. 14.— 6 s according to X I>. E. K. is lectio difficilior over against o, A. B. F. [The latter is the reading of the Rec., 
Laehmann, Riickert, Alford. Tlie former is accepted by Tischendorf, Ellicott, Meyer, who remarks on the readiness with 
which the latter reading would arise, owing to the neuter nvtvpa.— R.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

Summary .—It is clear that ver. 3 opens the 
section with thanksgiving and praise for the 
blessing of Redemption. But in this wonderful 
chain of clauses (vers. 4-14), so interwoven and 


intertwined, the divisions and groupings are not 
easily perceived, so that expositors hold very 
different opinions. But it is evident, that the 
three times repeated: “unto the praise of the 
glory of his grace ” (ver. 6), “ unto the praise 
of his glory” (ver. 12), “unto the praise of his 
glory” (ver. 14), form conclusions, receiving, it 
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is true, in tho flow of language in vers. G and 12, 
qualifications for amplification and transition. 
Accordingly we find in vers. 4-6, the first founda¬ 
tion for praise: the election of eternal mercy; in 
vers. 7-12, the second: the carrying out qf the eternal 
decree; vers. 13, 14, the third: the personal appro¬ 
priation of salvation. Our view is directed to the 
Father before all time, the Son in time, the Spirit 
in eternity. So Stikr, who, however, artificially 
divides each section again into three parts, ac¬ 
cording to ground , course and goal. 

[Alford, who follows Stieii, gives this sum¬ 
mary : “The preliminary idea of the Church , set 
forth in the form of an ascription of praise, vers. 
3-14:—thus arranged: vers. 3-6, the Father, in 
His eternal love, has chosen us to holiness (ver. 
4), ordaiued us to Sonship (ver. 6), bestowed 
grace on us in the Beloved ; vers. 7-12, in the 
Son, we have—redemption according to the 
riches of His grace (ver. 7), knowledge of the 
mystery of 11 is will (vers. 8, 9), inheritance un¬ 
der Him the one Head (vers. 10-12); vers. 13-14, 
through the Spirit we are sealed, by hearing the 
word of salvation (ver. 13), by receiving tho 
earnest of our inheritance, to the redemption of 
the purchased possession (ver. 14).—Dr. IIodge 
is less satisfactory, see ver. 4 for his exhaustive 
analysis of vers. 4-0.—It.] 

Harless: I. The objective act of God, a) in 
the eternal decree of the Redemption of believers, 
b) actualized through the death of 11 is Son (1-7: 
iraparTuudruv ); II. The revelation of this act in 
the word (7-10); Ill. The subjective actuali¬ 
zation of this act in the Redemption of individu¬ 
als (11-14).— Meyer takes the salvation (ver. 3) 
as a) foreordained (vers. 4, 5), b) effected (vers. 
6, 7), c) made known (vers. 8-10), d) actually 
appropriated (ver. 11), by Jews (ver. 12), as well 
as by those who had been heathen (vers. 13, 14). 
—Others otherwise, always with an overlooking 
of the incisa so readily perceived.—[Dr. Lange, 
who suggests the frequent occurrence of liturgi¬ 
cal forms in Paul’s Epistles, finds in these verses 
the most striking example. See his liturgical 
reading. Romans, p. 26.—R.] 

Ver. 3. General opening. 

Blessed be [c vkoyrjTds ].*—First of all, we 
must notice the play upon the words: evkoytj- 
t 6 f—o ei’Ao} ijaaq — iv — ev/j>yia. The words ei'/.o- 
yelv and ev/.oyia have a two-fold meaning, as 
in benrdieere and benedictio, to bless and blessing, 
t0 praise, to laud and to endow, all to 
be traced back to one sense, to speak or promise 
good. So ev?s>yeiv, Luke i. 64 (ekatei evkoyav 
tov fie6v) ; comp. xxiv. 63 (■alvovvTeg tov 6e6v) : 
Jas. iii. 9 (ev avry evkoyovpev tov Kvpiov); evko- 
yia, Rom. xvi. 18 (did xPVarokoyia^ Kai ev/.o- 
yiac), decora oratio, praise, Gal. iii. 8,9, 14; 
IIeb. vi. 7. The German word Segen, blessing, 
is derived from signum, sign, e., the sign of the 
cross in pronouncing the blessing ; from this is 
derived segnen, to bless (see Jcettino, Bibl. 
Worterbuch, p. 171 ff.), and this means not only 

* [The verb is usually omitted in this and similar forms of 
doxology. “Understand tlri (Job i. 21; Ps. cxil. 2) or «<rrw 
(2 Clirou. lx. 8).’’ So Alpord, Kllicott. It is from this word 
that Dr. Lanqe derives his view respecting Paul’s use of li¬ 
turgical forms; comp. Rom. ix. 5; and the 0. T. passages cited j 
above.—R.j 


to wish well (Ps. x. 8; Isa. lxv. 16) in coining 
(1 Sam. xiii. 10) or in going (Acts xx. 1), but to 
praise, to tbnuk (1 Cor. xiv. 16; x. 16) and also 
to assign or impart good or goods (Gen. xii. 2; 
xxvii. 34, 36). The meaning, to pruise, to 
thank, docs indeed become the prominent one, 
where it is applied to men with regard to God, 
wince man has only words, can only ev kiyeiv; as 
docs that of allotting good or goods, where God’s 
dealings towards meu are in question, since with 
God there is no resting in words. His words are 
or become deeds. Bengel: Antanarlasis : aliter 
benedixit Dtus nobis, aliter nos benedicimus illi. 
Tueodoret: eidevai nftoctjKFi, uc ev/joyovvTt f pev 
ol avOpuTioi tov Otbv kbyovq uvrot TTpootyipovcn p6- 
tvvc, Ipyif) de eivrbv evepyeryaat ov diiavTai, 6 tit Ot¬ 
oe evkoyCiv ,ie,iaioi tov f ?.6yovg to> epyip Kai rravToda- 
7rgv irapexei <f>6pav ayatiuv rotf tvkoyovpivoi f. It 
is otherwise, when Jethro says of God: 
rPiT (Kxod. xviii. 10), or Laban to Eliezer, 

(Gen. xxiv. 31): rVlT Tjn3 “ thou blessed of the 
Lord” (comp. xxvi. 29; Matth. xxv. 34, where 
Jesus as Judge will say to 11 is own: “Come, ye 
blessed of my Father;” Luke i. 28, where Mary 
is called Ke^a/jzrw/zf'vv, “highly favored,” in the 
same sense). Both meanings appear here in our 
passage, wliere the Apostle praises and blesses 
God (e v /. o y 7 / t6 f). who has blessed us (d ev- 
koyi/crac sv evkoyig). 

The form here chosen should be noticed, ev- 
koyr/rdi;, which is always applied to God.* not ev- 
ko)l/iie roc, since for Him there is no time when 
He was not and will not hereafter be “blessed,” 
so that God is /car’ i^oxi/v b e Lkoy//rb<; (Mark 
xiv. 61). Nor is this—worthy of praise, to be 
praised, but like ^3 in a purely passive sense, 
as the promiscuous use of both forms requires. 
The position of the words also, at the beginning, 
shows that the emphasis rests upon it; in Rom. 
ix. 5 the Person is put first for the same reason. 
[So Kllicott.] On the sense of eiko}//TOg it 
may be remarked, that Paul begins nearly all his 
Epistles with praise and thanksgiving to God, and 
that too with a reference to the churches and 
persons to which, the circumstances in which, 
and the purpose with which, he is writing; with 
evko)rjT6<; as here, only in 2 Cor. i. 3 (so 1 Pet. 
i. 3), usually with ei>xapiOTeiv, Rom. i. 8; 1 Cor. 
i. 4; Phil. i. 3; Col. i. 3 ; 1 Thess. i. 2; 2 Thess. 
i. 8 ; Philem. 4, with x<ipiv e^etv, 2 Tim. i. 3. As 
the received “grace” is returned again in 
thanksgiving, so is the evknyia received from the 
Lord, in the eiikoyqroc from the praising creature : 
God is saluted, never blessed, with His own 
blessing (Stieu). 

The God and Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ —<5 0edf Kai Trarr/p tov Kvpiov 
i)puv ’lrjoov XpioTov .—Exactly as in 2 Cor. 
i. 3; 1 Pet. i. 3. Comp. Horn. xv. 6; 2 Cor. xi. 31; 
Col. i. 3 ; Rev. i. 6. It is most natural, since the 
passage does not read : 6 0e6$, 6 irar^p tov kv- 
piov, to join the genitive tov nvpiov, “of our 
Lord,” with 6c6 f, “God,” as well as with ira- 
ri/p, “Father” (Jerome, Tiieopiivlact, Rueck- 


* [This is true in N.T. usage. In the LXX.it is almost uni¬ 
versally true, though in Gen. xxvi. 29; Deut. vii. 14; 1 Sam. 
xv. 13; xxv. 33 as Kllicott remarks, evAoynro? is applied to 
man. The distinction is sufficiently rnark -d to justify Dr. 
Beal NX's remark. See ILulless in loco. —K.] 
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ert, Stjer), as the genitive is not necessarily 
required as an explanatory addition to irari/p. It 
is found without any qualification, in ver. 20; 
1 Cor. xv. 24 : rip Vt<p Kai tt arpi ; vi. 23; 2 Tim. 

i. 2; Gal. i. 1 : Otov rrarpo £•; 1 These, i. 1 : 
irarpi. Besides in iii. 14 many MSS. read: tov 
irarepa tov nvptov i/puiv ’l/jaov Xpiorov (though X. 
A. B. C. omit the genitive), while the established 
reading in i. 17 is: 6 dtbg tov Kvptov i)p€)V ’h/oov 
Xpioroi, so that the Apostle, as this very Epistle 
shows, could join this qualifying phrase to 
“God” as well as to “Father.” Ou this account 
Meyer is incorrect, in applying the genitive to 
rraT/jp, and not to fleof, on the ground that the 
former idea alone demands such complementing, 
and not the latter; nor should he have laid so 
great weight upon the notion, that the expres¬ 
sion : the God of Christ , as an isolated one, has 
not obtained that currency, which it must have 
done, had it been found in this “solemn formu¬ 
la ” also, since Christ’s word on the cross (Maith. 
xxvii. 4t>: dee pov, Oee pov) and on the day of IIis 
resurrection (John xx. 17 : avafiaivu TTpoq tov ~a- 
Ttpa puv Kal nartpa vpibv K(il Hedv pov Kai 6 tov 
ipiov; comp. Rev. ii. 7 ; iii. 12) suffice to justify 
this expression and this connection in our “so¬ 
lemn formula.” We find too in B. the reading 6 
foot; tov Kvptov , k. t. Nor can it be asserted, 
with Harless, that if the following genitive be¬ 
longed to the first substantive also, the reading 
should necessarily be: 6 debt; re Kai ~aTi/p ; Meyer 
refers very properly to 1 Pet. ii. 25. Ivat binds 
what is homogeneous; re adds something acces¬ 
sory (Winer, pp. 404, 408); /cat eonjangit, Tt ad- 
jungit , as Hermann says.* To be God and to 
be Father are not ideas which exclude each other, 
nor do they appear as two, but as a unity ; lie is 
here praised, who is not only the God of the In¬ 
carnate One, but is also the Father of this Lord, 
of the Only Begotten, whom He has given; thus 
is indicated the God-man by whom the blessings 
of Redemption are mediated. It was not neces¬ 
sary for Theouoket to say: 6ii"kuv, d/f i/puv pkv 
tart Otoe, tov St Kvptov t/atjv naTijp. Practically 
this generally Christian formula has taken the 
place of the Jewish : the God of Abraham, Isaac 
and Jacob, even if it were not so intended by the 
Apostle or Apostles, as Rueckert supposes. 

Who blessed us [6 ti)7.oy tj o i) pa f].— 
The active, over against the passive (evTioy^rdc) de¬ 
notes efficient, active blessing, the aorist the his¬ 
torical fact in the existence and condition of the 
Church.f Hence “us” should be taken in its 
wider meaning and applied to Christians, and 
should not be limited to the Apostle (Koppe), 
who afterwards (ver. 15: tyu) begins to speak 


* [Meter's view: “God who is also the Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ.” would require, if a strict construction be in¬ 
sisted on : 6 Oeos, 6 Kal naryp. as Alford intimates. Ellicott 
admits that ttiere are no grammatical or doctrinal objections 
to the view defended above, but prefers the other, mainly on 
the ground that the phrase “the God of Christ” is sin¬ 
gular. Hodge and Eadie join the genitive to both nouns. 
-R.1 

t [Eadif. at first took this aorist as marking “ a customary 
•r repeated act,” an interpretation he seems to have given 
up in his 2d edition, where, however, a trace of it is found in 
a footnote which has no corresjstnding number In his text. 
To take it as having the sense of Ihe present, which IIodoe 
seems to favor (though his view would require the perfect in 
Greek ), is untenable. The aorist participle, retaining as usual 
its a<>rtst ie force, “refers to the counsels of the Father as 
graciously completed in the Redemption.” — R.J 


of himself and his experiences, nor to the Jewish 
Christians, who are first thought of in ver. 11 
(comp. ver. 13); so strong rather is the feeling 
of the fellowship under the blessing of God, that 
the Apostle, as the genuine Apostle to the Gen¬ 
tiles, includes with himself and the Apostles as 
his people, all men, who have become or will be¬ 
come Christians. 

With all spiritual blessings, tv it do if 

tvAoyuf tt ve v par i Ky .—This denotes the 
sphere into which He in blessing has trans¬ 
ferred them; He has so placed us in blessing, 
that we are surrounded, overflowed thereby, and 
tv irdaij evAoyip. According to Winer (p. 
105) this means eveiy blessing ; rcaca r) ti/.oyia 
would be the u'hole blessing ; see the instructive 
passage, Rom. iii. 19. There is no variety of 
blessing, which God has not bestowed upon us, 
but the entire fulness of the blessing, so that we 
have nothing more to receive, has not yet been 
conferred upon us. Comp. ltom. xv. 29: “ in 
the fulness of the blessing of Christ.” 

The adjective “ spiritual ” limits the manifold 
variety to the domain of the spiritual, to what 
the Holy Spirit effects and imparts. It is re¬ 
called also in what follows respecting the adop¬ 
tion (ver. 6) the redemption and forgiveness ef 
sins (ver. 7), the revelation (ver. 9) and thus is 
expounded the riches of that spiritual blessing, 
which we already possess, but which we ever 
need yet more. There is no manner of occasion 
for supposing an antithesis to the earthly bless¬ 
ings and promises of the Israelites (Chrysostom, 
Grotius and others), or to tlieir typical posses¬ 
sions and the vain ones of tlie heathen (Schott- 
gen); nor should “spiritual” be explained as=ywi 
ad animum pertinet (Erasmus, Rosenmt eller) ; 
our spirit of itself still belongs to the eepf. 
[See Romans, p. 234 f.]* The Apostleis treating 
of the blessings promised in Joel iii. 1, which 
are no longer merely promised, since their ful¬ 
filment is expressed in “ who hath blessed us.” 

In heavenly places, tv roif in ov pavioic. 

1. Besides this passage the phrase is found in 
ver. 20; ii. 6; iii. 10: vi. 12, and in all, even 
in the last named, with a local sense; in the do¬ 
main of the heavenly ; hence in accordance with 
the nature of the matter, it is not to be taken in 
any coarse, sensuous signification as measurable, 
limitable space, but as domain, region. 

2. The word itself has in the preposition iiri a 
local reference, like im^tioq (1 Cor. xv. 40), but 
as this is to be distinguished from k arayttot;, 
KaTaxObviog (Phil. ii. 10), so is the former from 
vTTtpovpavioq. 

3. Ta trrovpdvta at all events is not to be taken 
as=6 ovpavoq , ol ovpavoi ov=(iaai7Ma tuv oipav&v, 
but designates more indefinitely, in general, 
what belongs to heaven in contrast with what 


* [Alford is fully justified in saying: “ ireevpartKos In the 
N. T. always implies Gi© working of the Holy Spirit, never 
bearing merely our modern inaccurate sense of spiritual as 
opposed to bodily.” Hodge apparently accepts both, which 
is not allowable, even if the correct meaning l*e given the 
greater prominence. Eadie concedes the latter meaning in 
the New Testament, hut improperly in every passage cited. 
He justly opposes the exclusive reference of our passage to 
charismata (Whitbv), alluding to the transitory character of 
these gifts. Theodorf.t : “ The blessings referred to here are, 
the hope of the resurrection, the promises of immortality, 
the kingdom of heaven in reversion, and the dignity of adop¬ 
tion.”—R.] 
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belongs to and is on earth, as appears from vi. 
12, where the contest with the powers of dark¬ 
ness “ in heavenly places ” is spoken of in an¬ 
tithesis to the contest with flesh and blood. 

4. The connection of the phrase kv rolq 
kir ovpa v l o e ? with kv cvXoylp irrevpariKij is de¬ 
manded by the fact that the latter is joined with 
ev’Koyqaaq and dependent on it, and hence the 
latter cannot belong to the verb as a closer qual¬ 
ification of the aet of blessing. Accordingly 
this added phrase says, that every spiritual 
blessing, which we have received, springs from 
a higher world, is to be sought in a heavenly re¬ 
gion and thence to be obtained. [Ellicott with 
his usual exactness presents the view here up¬ 
held and now generally received ; he takes the 
phrase as “ defining broadly and comprehen¬ 
sively the region and sphere where our true 
homo is (Phil. iii. 201, where our hope is laid 
up (Col. i. 5), and wnence the blessings of the 
Spirit, the rj Supta i) kirovpdvioq (lleb. vi. 4) truly 
come.” We may add from Alford : “ Materi¬ 
ally we are yet in the body : but in the Spirit, 
we are in heaven—only waiting for the redemp¬ 
tion of the body to be entirely and literally 
there.”—It.] 

Accordingly it is incorrect: 

u) To understand by rd k-ovpdvta bona not loca , 
with Chrysostom, Tiieodoret, Luther and 
many others; the idea of possessions is already 
found in evioyia (against Rukgkeut, Stikr). 
Nor is Calvin right in saying: Non multum 
refert y subaudias locis an honis; tantum voluit in¬ 
dicare pnestantiam gratis, qux per Christum nobis 
confertur, quia scilicet non in mundo, sed in codo et 
vita seterna nos faciut bonos. 

b) Gropius is in error, in referring it, to a 
place indeed, but to the coelum summum in con¬ 
trast to the regio astrifera. 

c) The rendering and explanation : in heaven 
(Meyer, Rueckeut, Harless, Stier, Schenkel 
and others), is not exact, passes beyond the 
word itself; still less is it admissible to refer it 
to the kingdom of heaven, the kingdom of heaven 
on earth, the church (Ernesti, Teller and 
others). [With more definiteness it is explained 
by Hodge: caelum gratis, the kingdom of grace 
here on earth, the heavenly state into which the 
believer is introduced ; a view to which Eadie 
inclines.—II.] 

c?) To follow Bf.za in joining the phrase to 
God, is as unjustifiable and inadmissible, as to 
accept with Koppe the aorist for the future, be¬ 
cause the believers walk in heaven already in a 
certain sense (Phil. iii. 20, to which Jerome and 
Beea refer), or quia non in mundo , sed in codo et 
vita seterna nos faciat beatos (Calvin), or quia hsec 
[dona) nos et spe et jure in codis collocant (Gro- 
tius). The explanation of Hombero, that it is 
=ev?j)yip nvevpaTiKif nal e tt ovpa v i <p is alto¬ 
gether arbitrary and groundless. 

In Christ, tv Xpiartp, indicates the media¬ 
tion of the blessing ( Segnen ) which consists in 
spiritual blessing (Segen). Comp. 2 Cor. v. 18 f. 
It is not propter Christum (Morus, Flatt, Meyer: 
“in Him was contained the ground why God 
blessed us,” which is after all equivalent to : for 
Christ’s sake). Schenkel: “Outside of the 
fellowship with the Son there is no part in the 
spiritual blessing of the Father (Horn. viii. 9 


1 f.).” It cannot be overlooked in this Epistle, 
that this phrase : kv Xp/orq i, is “the centre and 
heart beat of the Apostle’s view.” It is re¬ 
peated in ver. 4, G, 7, 10, 11, 12, 13 If.; with the 
Apostle it stands in the same category as: in 
Adatn, in Abraham. Herein (kv Xpior<p) is to be 
found the difference between the Christian and 
Jewish Churches, the New Testament and 
Old Testament people of God. In the case of 
the former, the blessing was not wanting, nor 
the “spiritual,” for the law is spiritual (Bom. 
vii. 14); even the “every” was not lacking, 
since God's Word was there, the forgiveness of 
sins, though in incipiency. in types, in shadow 
(Heb. viii. 5: oma ruv tTrnvpaviuv, Col. ii. 17); 
nor yet is kv rolg tTiovpavioir , “ heavenly pluces,” 
altogether new, ns though the New Testament 
first found place and voice there, first established 
itself there, while the Old Testament pointed 
only to the earthly Canaan (against Stier). 

[Alford follows Stier, in accepting a refer¬ 
ence to the Trinity in the threefold iv, but Elli- 
cott’s treatment of the phrases seems more ex¬ 
act: “ Ev?.oyyaac contains the predication of 

time (Donaldson, Gr. $o74 sq ), kv rr. n<?.nyiq 
~vtvp. the predication of manner , more exactly 
defined by the local predication iv rote; tTuvparioic, 
while tv Xpioril) is that mystical predication 
which, as Stier well observes, ‘is the very soul 
of this Epistle,’ and involves all other concep¬ 
tions in itself.” This accords well with 
Braune’s view, that it expresses the distinc¬ 
tively Christian character of the blessing here 
spoken of.—II.] 

The first foundation of tiie praise ; 
vers. 4-G: 

The Election of eternal mercy. [Dr. Hodge thus 
analyzes these verses : “ Of these (spiritual gifts 
for w'hieh the Apostle blesses God) the first in 
order and the source of all the others is election, 
ver. 4. This election is 1. Of individuals. 2. 
In Christ. 3. It is from eternity. 4. It is to 
holiness, and to the dignity of sons of God. 5. 

It is founded on the sovereign pleasure of God 
(vers. 4, 5). 6. Its final object is the glory of 

God, or the manifestation of i I is grace, ver. G.” 
This agrees wiih Braune’s view, except that he 
substitutes “the church” for “individuals” 
under (1), viewing the church as an organism 
made up of individuals. See below and also 
Doctr. Note 3.—11.] 

Ver. 4. Even as he chose us in him 
before the foundation of the world [\atfwf 

^aro vpa$ kv avry 7rpb a ar a t i o?.jj f 
u6apov\. —K a0of marks a relation, indeed a 
conformity of two facts, which correspond to 
one another: the tvloyeiv has taken place in 
conformity with the kn?Jyeoflai ; He has blessed 
entirely as He has decreed in the choosing, the 
election. So Meyer also. That analogy is in 
question, according to which from the fact of 
the blessing a conclusion may be drawn with re¬ 
spect to the election. It is not merely indicated 
that there is an internal connection between the 
election and the blessing, but it is definitely 
stated that this carrying out corresponds to the 
eternal decree of God. Bengel: electio respon¬ 
ds, et earn subsequitur, benedictio, et patefacit. 
Hence uadug is not used here as a designation of 
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causality (Morus, Rueckert) [IIouge: because], 
as it is in other passages (Winer, p. 417 : [quo- 
niam ] quippc, siquidem) ; Harless takes it as an 
argumentative particle (=innsmuch) and says 
that, it is related to mOon , the latter however 
designating the causa, the former the modus 
(Rom. i. 28 ; 1 Cor. i. 6). [Meyer takes it as 
argumentative; Alford and Ellioott as ex¬ 
plaining and expanding the foregoing, the latter 
admitting its causal force at times; Eadie is 
most, exact: “ These spiritual blessings are con¬ 
ferred on us, not merely because God chose us, 
but they are given in perfect harmony with His 
eternal purpose.” However true it may be that 
“ election is the cause or sonree of all subse¬ 
quent benefits” (Hodge), it is hardly safe to 
found such a statement on the particle Kadug. — 
It.] 

’E ^ e ?, i f a r o=Ile chose us out for Himself; * 
Paul uses it only three times elsewhere (all in 
1 Cor. i. 27, 28). The verb eKAeyeaOai corres¬ 
ponds entirely to the Hebrew "in|, as £K?.eKTog= 
Tm. In the middle form it designates, both in 
the Old and New Testaments, an act of God, 
“by virtue of which some rather than others es¬ 
pecially belong to God” (Harless). Although 
Hofmann ( Sehriftbeweis I. p. 223 ff.) will only 
admit, I hat in this word respect is had to that 
on account of which one is chosen, or respect to 
him who on that account is chosen or accepted, 
and that the stress is laid each time upon that 
which the chosen one thus becomes, and not 
upon the antithesis to those w r ho do not become 
this, yet he perceives in the preposition a prefer¬ 
ence , even if only a preference above a mass to 
which lie would otherwise belong, lie refers to 
oi ehi'/.i'KToi ayye/.ot (1 Tim. v. 21), 6 vibg rov Oeov 
d eti/tM'y.uhvg (Luke ix. 35), 6 Xfuarog roe Oeov b 
enAenTog (Luke xxiii. 35), remarking, that the 
angels are thus designated as taken by God into 
llis service, and that Christ is not elected out of 
the sum of humanity, to become what the rest 
should not become, but chosen to be, what the 
rest are not. ’E nAkyeodai, does then still mark a 
preference, a distinction from others, who are not 
what the chosen are, even if not an opposition to 
those, who do not become this.f Respecting the 
others, in preference to whom the elect belong 
to God, nothing is indicated here, — whether they 
are not chosen after all, or no longer do or can 
belong to the elect; just as it is not said con¬ 
cerning the elect, that they cannot fall away 
from such a relation to God. Since in 1 Pet. i. 
1, (he church is termed “elect” and in the con¬ 
clusion (v. 13) “the Church at Babylon elected 
together with you," and “elect of God” (Col. iii. 
12), “for the elect’s sakes ” (2 Tim. ii. 10), 
“God’s elect” (Rom. viii. 33), etc., are applied 
to individual Christians, because and in so far as 

* [Alford prefers to render the verb : selected, as l<est indi¬ 
cating the middle sense, and the choosing out of the world. 
See Ellioott in loco on this word. — R.] 
t [E\i>ie also discusses Hofmann's view, which is simply 
this, that the election is only a choosing for and unto some¬ 
thing, not a choosing out of. Mf.yer says most emphatically 
regarding Hofmann’s position : “ This is impossible from the 
notion of the word. A reference to others, to whom the 
chosen ones would still have belonged without the tK\oyf), 
tiie verb isAtytaOm always has, and as a logical necessity 
must have it.” How true this is, will appear from the un¬ 
satisfactory and confusing character of atl attempts to ex¬ 
plain away this reference. — R.J 


they are members of the Church of Christ, it 
may be concluded, that the act of election does 
not concern individuals as its immediate objects, 
as Hofmann thinks. It is irue that the nbogog, 
out of which they are chosen (Jno. xv. 19), is 
not a sum of individuals, a multitude; it is 
rather an ethical conception. Still less is the 
Church a plurality, a colluvies, it is an organism, 
a whole. Yet God does have regard to the indi¬ 
viduals, with Him the individual, the member, 
is not lost in the whole. Accordingly the ex¬ 
planation of Harless is to be sustained, only it 
must be remembered, that the individuals are not 
to be thought of as without connection, severed, 
by themselves alone, or the others as those who 
may not and shall not belong to God. Hof¬ 
mann’s opposition is right only against this un¬ 
justifiable interpolation. It is evident that 
Paul could apply the word “chosen” only to 
himself and the members of the Church, because 
only in the case of these was this fact cognizable, 
and must be, or at least could be, perceptible to 
individuals. Hence we should here, with Frank 
(Theologie der Form. Con. iv. p. 177), think of 
the world merely, out of which Christians are 
taken by virtue of their effectual calling, as in 
1 Pet. i. I ; Jus. ii. 6 ; 1 Cor. i. 27 f., not how¬ 
ever of the totality of those called, from whom 
the elect, as more numerous (Matt. xx. 16 ; xxii. 
14), are to be distinguished. See further in 
Doctr. Note 3. Inadmissible, therefore, is the 
explanation : prtecipuo in nos amore Deus fuit, be¬ 
cause tK/.iyeoOai is &\so=imprimis amare vel impri¬ 
mis benejiciis ornare (Mouus). Comp. 2 Thess. 
ii. 13. It is very erroneous to suppose (lit ec- 
kert), that Paul transferred the faith of his na¬ 
tion, respecting the preference of llieir race to 
all the nations of the earth, to those who ac¬ 
cepted Christianity with joy, and regarded these 
as the number chosen by God. 

The position of the verb emphasizes this elect¬ 
ing act of God as the main thing. It is then 
further defined. 

First, there is added a designation of the 
objects, i) gag, US. By this is meant the Church 
of Christ, the congregatio sanctorum, the “saints,” 
who at the time make up the people of God, in 
whom the election, consummated in the calling, 
is perceptible and manifest. About the conduct 
of individuals, their faith, its degree or perfec¬ 
tion, nothing is said, just as little as was ex¬ 
pressed or indicated in ayioig (ver. 1). Accord¬ 
ingly the reference is not to individuals in them¬ 
selves, to the sum of individuals at that time, 
but to the Church and its growth externally and 
internally, yet in such a way that each individual 
may refer it to himself.* Ricuter, therefore, 
correctly remarks: “God chooses for Himself, 
out of all, before others and for others.” But it 


* [Ebrard (Christliche Dogmaiik, § 5fiO) denies the indi¬ 
vidual reference in the verb iicAiy.. but, as Eadik well re¬ 
marks: “The choice of a multitude is simply the choice of 
each individual composing it. That multitude may l>e re¬ 
garded as a unity by God, but to Him it is a unity of definite 
elements or members. On the Divine side the elect, what¬ 
ever their number, are a unity, and are so dest ribed— irai' 6 
StSontf no i, .John vi. 39; jraF & 5f6owta« ainut, John xvii. 2— 
a totality viewed by Omniscience as one; but on the human 
side, the elect are the whole company of beiievers, but thus 
individualized— nit 6 Oeuipiov rov viov xal niartvotv, John vi. 
40.” Paul says so distinctly that God chose us out, as to put 
men at their wits’ end to make Him say anything else.—R.J 
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Is also correct to say: Sic nos quoque in Christo 
eramus, priusquam mundus fieret, vigors scilicet elec - 
tionis setemie (Museums). 

Second qualification : definition of modalily, in 
Him, hv avr<p, viz., Christ. By this oar elec¬ 
tion is more closely defined and limited : Christ 
the Person, in whom we are chosen, the life- 
sphere, the life-element, in which we are the 
objects of the Divine election. Harless may be 
correct, in saying that it is first stated in what 
follows, how He has chosen us in Him, but he is 
incorrect in rejecting all closer definitions of ex¬ 
positors here as interpolated , even if they corres¬ 
pond with what follows. Beza (in ipso videlicet 
adoptandos) is very near the true explanation, 
but his view is more limited than the subsequent 
context authorizes. Our union, our external 
and internal connection, with Christ is marked 
as the modality of our election. But the act of 
choice is asserted as a fact: in Him He has 
chosen us, so that as humanity was made in 
Adam, as the people of Israel was separated in 
Abraham, so the Church vrs chosen in Christ ; 
not, however, that He has merely determined to 
choose us. Accordingly it is entirely improper 
to read ev dvru (Alex., Mouus, IIolziiausex), nor 
is it = eif Xpiarbv (Ethiop. Vers.), or = 6i' avrov, 
rovreari <)ia rf/g e/f avrov iriareuq (Tiieopiiylact 
and others), or per Christum el Christi merita pro¬ 
viso. (A-Laimoe, Bullinger), or propter Christum 
(Glassius, Flatt). Finally, it is arbitrary and 
incorrect to join ev avrip with i/iiaq, since ovraq is 
wanting and elvat i/paq dyiovq follows. 

[Olsiiausen, Ellicott : “In Christ, as the 
head and representative of spiritual, as Adam 
was the representative of natural humanity.” 
“In the proper and final sense this can be said 
only of His faithful ones, His Church, who are 
incorporated in Him by the Spirit. But in any 
sense, all God’s election is in Him only” (Al¬ 
ford). Hodge: “In Christ, i. e., as united to 
Him in the covenant of redemptionon the 
ground of the federal union which precedes the 
actual union. So Eadie. Meyer is less exact: 
“The divine act of our election has i6 Christ its 
determining ground .” “ Outside this connection 

of the divine decree of election with Christ we 
would not be chosen ; but in Christ there lay for 
God the causa meritoria of our election.” This 
is really equivalent to propter Christum. —R.] 

Third qualification: a temporal definition, be¬ 
fore the foundation of the world, 7 -po 
k a t a q nbopov. Used by Paul only here, 
but found in John xvii. 24; 1 Pet. i. 20. In 
Matt. xxv. 34; Luke xi. 60; Heb. iii. 4: dno 
Karafiofo’/g Kbopov; Matt. xiii. 36: and nara(3ol.T/g. 
The preposition Trpo denotes that the election 
took place before the creation, and, since «ar«- 
fio'kr/ designates the foundation, the groundwork, 
before the beginning of the carrying out of the 
well-ordered plan of creation. Thus the refer¬ 
ence to the eternity preceding time is made very 
strong,* stronger than in irpb rutv albtvatv (1 Cor. 
ii. 7; comp. 2 Tim. i. 9; Rom. xvi. 25 ; Col. i. 26; 
Eph. iii. 9, 11). The election precedes the crea¬ 


* [Ellicott says that this phrase “here serves to define the 
archetypal character of the New Dispensation, and the wide 
gulf that separated the npoOttr is it po \pov <»v ansvcW (2 Tim. 
1. 9) of God with respect to Christians, from His temporal 
•KAoyij of the Jews.”—It.] 


tion: the fulfilment of the former is justified in 
creation and its history, in the history of the 
world. Harless: “The plainest parallel is 2 
Tim. i. 9: ‘who hath saved us, and called us 
with an holy calling, not according to our works, 
but according to His own purpose and grace, 
which was given us in Christ Jesus before the 
world began.’ ” Olsiiausen (with Stikr also) 
properly rejects the idea of a real, individual 
existence of believers before the creation in tho 
Divine mind, but Christ’s existence with the 
Father before the creation of the world is un¬ 
mistakably indicated (Stikr). Bkxgkl: 1/sec 
prsesupponunt seternitatem filii Dei , namque filius, 
ante mundum factum erul objectum amor is paterni 
non futurum tantummodo , sed jam turn prsesens, 
John xvii. 5, 24. [Alford (after Stikr) : “ How 
utterly irreconcilable pantheism is with this, 
God's election before laying the foundation of 
the world, of 11 is people in IIis Son.”— R.] 

That we should be holy and without 
blame before him [elvai i/p a q ayiovq 
Kal a p w p ovq narevutTriov avrov '].—The 
infinitive elvai i/paq adds a supplement to the 
previous clause, to the phrase i/paq iv airu in 
particular, and is to be taken as epexegelical 
(Winer, p. 298), giving prominence to the end, 
purpose and result of the election. The position 
of elvai marks the existence, the actualized 
reality aimed at in the pretemporal, eternal 
choice. Chap. iii. 4, 0 (iv rut pvart/piip rov Xpia- 
rov—elvai ra eOvt/, k. r. A.) is similar. 

Whether we are to understand the then present 
realization, just begun, or the consummation, 
begun in the church militant, or the completed 
reality in the church triumphant, cannot be de¬ 
termined from the adjectives “holy and without 
blame,” but must be found in the phrase nare- 
vutTctov avrov, “before Him.” It is not ne¬ 
cessary to write avrov, with Harless, JStif.r and 
others. Bengel has remarked (App. ad Matt. i. 
21), and Tiscuenporf [Drset'. X. T., p. 68 f. ed. 
7], corroborates it, that before avrov avrut, av¬ 
rov we constantly find an', v~\ per\ ii r’, nar\ 
never ii<j>\ v<j>\ pet)’, e<f>\ and’, so that in the New 
Testament the reflexive form avrov is never used, 
but in its stead eavrov. Thus too it happens that 
avrbq is referred in quick succession to different 
subjects, as Mark viii. 22; ix. 27-29 (Winer, 
pp. 141, 143*). From the Apostle’s point of view 
avrov is quite correct, and to be understood of 
God, even though iv avrip refers to Christ.- To 
the phrase nar ev utk iov avrov corresponds 

the Hebrew HUT 'JdS, coram Deo. According 
to this we must accept a reference to the present 
life, and not to the Judgment. The context at 
all events gives no support for the reference to 
the Judgment, which He will hold at the end of 
days. The parallel passage, Col. i. 22: “to 
present holy and unblamable and unreprovable 
in His sight,” as well as the “now” (ver. 21), 
and “if at least ye continue” (ver. 23) refer 


* [The question respecting tlie use of <xvtov is discussed 
on this page of Winer’s Grammar. The sweeping assertion 
that it is never used, is not accepted by Winer. It appears, 
however, that under the influence of Gbiesbach, this pointing 
became too frequent, the tendency now being against it. 
Eluoott says: “ The distiuction, however, between the pro¬ 
per use of these two forms cannot be rigorously defined.” 

I -«•] 
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definitely to the present state.* This is con¬ 
firmed by a comparison with Jude 24: “to pre¬ 
sent you faultless before the presence of His 
glory with exceeding joy.” We must evidently 
apply this to the Judgment before God in eter¬ 
nity, but the expression is modified in accordance 
with this meaning. Hence Stier is mistaken in 
regarding our passage as applicable “ to the 
last flaming glance of the holy Judge, who can 
and will be the perfectly righteous and eternal 
beatifying God alone (Heb. xii. 23).” Sciien- 
kel too is not satisfied with the reminder that 
He is the knower of hearts, but refers to His 
great Judgment day. 

[Meyer renders this phrase: judice Deo, in 
connection with his view of the forensic refer¬ 
ence of the adjectives “ holy and without blame.” 
But the reference to sanctification is to be pre¬ 
ferred, and hence if “before Him” does not 
refer to the last Judgment, it must mean: vere, 
sincere (Bkza, Ellicott; so Eadie). Alford: 
“ In the deepest verity of our being, thoroughly 
penetrated by the Spirit of holiness, bearing 
His searching eye; but at the same time imply¬ 
ing an especial nearness to His presence and 
dearness to Him—and bearing a foretaste of the 
time when the elect shall be kvotiziov tov Opovov 
tov tieov, Kev. vii. 15.”—11.] 

With our view then “holy and unblamable” 
cannot of course mean the complete holiness, 
which is the original end of the first choosing, 
as its attained goal before the throne of God, as 
Stier thinks, or humanity cleansed from all the 
defilements of sin, which, according to Schen- 
kel, is the end of the Divine election. "A yiog, 
holy, can scarcely be taken in any other sense 
than that of ver. 1, designating one consecrated 
to God- The distinction between its meaning 
here and ver. 1 is to be found in the qualifica¬ 
tions : elvat—mrevuTiiov avrov. This state of 
consecration is therefore a reality, not merely a 
being “called,” a “name” (although even this 
latter is not a mere sound, a non-entity), a reality 
too before God, and not merely before men. 
Accordingly aytog here must in some way mark 
the internal effects upon the subject, connected 
with this state of consecration; so that apopog 
is very naturally added. 

"A popog corresponds to the Hebrew D'T3i\ un¬ 
blemished, and is to be rendered neither irrepre- 
hensus (Morus) nor irreprehensibilis (2 Pet. iii. 
14; Phil. ii. 15, where the form is apupgrog), 
even though this is the original meaning (Passow 
sub voce). It is applied strictly to the sacrificial 
animal (1 Pet. i. 19) which is also consecrated 
to God f The two words are joined together 
elsewhere (v. 27; Col. i. 22); in the first pas¬ 
sage they are used of the church (“not having 
spot, or wrinkle, or any such thing”), in the 
latter, which is parallel to our verse, kcu aveyiiM]- 
Tovg is added. Hence we are reminded of Rom. 
viii. 33: “ Who shall lay anything to the charge 
of God’s elect? It is God that justifieth,” and 
have to do with those who are transferred elg 
vlodeaiav (ver. 5), who are partakers of “re¬ 

* [Dr. Bracne seema to refer Col. 1. 22 to the future Judg¬ 
ment, in his notes on that passage.—R.l 

f [“ As there is here no sacrificial allusion, direct or Indi¬ 
rect (comp. chap. v. 27), it seems best to retain the simple 
etymological meaning: inculpatus" (Ellicott).— K.] 


demption,” “the forgiveness of sins” (ver. 7), 
among whom all this is inward, living truth, the 
vital beginning of a glorious conclusion, so that 
advance is ever made toward holiness (I Pet. i. 
15, lfi), and the saying in the Apocalypse (xxii. 
11) is verified : “he that is holy, let him be holy 
still,” which indeed finds a further verification 
in eternity. Thus both a condition, a subjective 
state, and more especially a position, which is to 
be and has been occupied, a station into which 
they have come and live, are meant, and not 
merely a judgment. The words of Koppe, which 
Harless recalls, are apt: non turn ad virtutis 
sludium, quam potius ad dignitatem Christianorum, 
qua tanquam homines innocentes sibique euros Deus 
eos fractal, est referendum, idem quod alias in epp. 
Pauli est dtnatovodat irapa dtC>. Accordingly ay tog 
without further qualification does not refer to 
inward, actual sanctification (Stier). Such limi¬ 
tations as: nisi confecto nostro stadio (Calov.), 
quantum quidem hujus in moriali vita j)er Dei ipsius 
yratiam el carnis nostrse infirmitatem fieri potest 
(Calixtus), are as inadmissible as the explana¬ 
tion of Baumgarten-Cri sit s, that the final 
end of the matter of Christianity is found in 
moral worth, or Rueckert’s opinion, that it was 
the Apostle’s peculiarity, to idealize everything. 

[Modern English commentators accept the dis¬ 
tinction of Meyer respecting these two words; 
the first presents the positive, the second the nega¬ 
tive side; but there is an unusual agreement 
among them against the reference to justification, 
which Braune, Meyer, Olshausen, Harless, 
Koppe and others favor. Chrysostom, Tiieo- 
piiylact, Calvin, Stier, Hodge. Eadie, Elli¬ 
cott, Alford and others, apply the adjectives to 
sanctification. And with good reason : For an 
ultimate result is here spoken of, and Paul who 
had stamped the technical sense on so many 
Greek words before this Epistle was written, 
would have made the other meaning plain by. 
using such words here. Dr. Hodge deduces 
very properly these statements: “If men are 
chosen to be holy, they cannot be chosen because 
they are holy.” “ Holiness is the only evidence 
of election,”—R.] 

In love, e v ay dir g. —Of course, Ilis, God’s 
love. This phrase, at. the close of ver. 4, must 
be connected grammatically with the following 
participle, thus standing in emphatic position. 
The Greek is much freer in the position of words 
than the German ; where the latter must help 
out the meaning with particles, the former re¬ 
quires only change of position; still it never 
goes beyond bounds in this respect. It cannot 
be connected with “chose” (Oecumen., Thomas, 
Flacics, Baumgarten, Flatt, and others), since 
it stands entirely too far and too decidedly re¬ 
moved from that verb ; and must be regarded as 
“trailing after it.” Nor yet is the connection 
with “holy and blameless” (Amdrosiaster, 
Erasmus, Luther, Calvin, Beza, Grotius 

f evangelii, to irdv is in love]. Wolf, Rueckert 
dubiously], Morus, Matthies, Heubner [E.V., 
Alford, Hodge], admissible; although auupng 
ep ayaXkidaei (Jude 24) and apfyprjTog ev eipgvy 
(2 Pet. iii. 14) occur, yet it is in such close 
union as to form one idea; the phrase could be 
separated from its adjective by “before Him,” 
only in case the latter were adopted to be in- 
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cliulc<l with the adjective as one idea, which was 
to be qualified; but Paul uses ayioe; *al ayupoq 
without any qualification (ver. 27 ; Col. i. 22), and 
the proper exposition excludes this connection, 
which has mainly subserved (he Romanist and 
Rationalistic view. Accordingly most (from the 
Peshito to Tiscuendorf) have upheld the conec- 
tion with npoopiaa^ as the only admissible one. 

[The connection with the adjectives favors 
the reference to sanctification in those words, 
giving this sense: we are chosen to be placed “ in 
a state of moral excellence which consists in 
love” (Horn; e). Rut this author is as little justi¬ 
fied in saying that the reference to sacrificial 
purification occasioned the connection with the 
following participle, as Braune is, in affirming 
that die connection with the adjectives has 
mainly subserved the Romanist and Rationalistic 
view. Neither of these statements affect the 
question. Alford has an able defence of the 
ordinary connection. Besides arguing that 
throughout this long sentence the verbs and par¬ 
ticle precede their qualifying clauses, since the 
verbs are emphatic, giving prominence to God’s 
act, not Ilis attribute, he holds that this qualifi¬ 
cation is highly appropriate: “ayairy, that which 
man lost at the Fall, but which God is, and to 
which God restores man by redemption, is the 
great element in which, as their abode and 
breathing place, all Christian graces subsist, 
and in which, emphatically, all perfection before 
God must be found.” All which is true, but not 
sufficient to overcome the grammatical objections 
to this view. Dr. Hodge says that “predesti¬ 
nated ” has a subsequent qualification, hence it 
would be tautological to join “in love,” to it, 
but as Ellicott intimates, the two qualifying 
phrases point to two different, attributes; one to 
the loving mercy, the other to the sovereign 
power of God. The view of Braune, it that of 
the Peshito , Chrysostom, Theodouet, Theophy- 
lact, Augustine, Jerome, Bengf.l, Koppe, 
Stork, H arless, De Wette, Olshausen, Holz- 
hausen, Stier, Turner, Eadie, Ellicott, Mey¬ 
er, Bleek; also Griesbacu, Scholz, Lacumann, 
Tiscuendorf. The list might be enlarged, but 
is long enough to sustain the last, remark of 
Braune against IIodge’s assertion that “the 
majority of commentators adopt the construction 
followed by our translators.”—R.] 

Ver. 5. In love having predestinated us 

[t poopioaq —n poopt&iv, to determine 

beforehand; npo points out, that the determina¬ 
tion existed before the thing or person to be des¬ 
tined, and is to be more closely defined only by 
the context: “before the foundation of the 
world” (Harless, Stier, Meyer, and others), 
hence beforehand, not before others (Baumgar- 
ten). The participle is associated with kt-eMS-a- 
to: e$e?j£ar() rip irpoopicrai, or nal Trpouptce. Thus 
the Greek expresses it, not indicating a chrono¬ 
logical sequence; the temporal relation is not 
touched upon. The aorist indeed denotes the 
aoncluded action without reference to the past 
or present; the matter spoken of is before time. 
Similarly vers. 8, 11, 13, 20. The participle 
denotes, therefore, not priority of fact, but only 
the attendant manner (Harless). IIomrero is 
incorrect: postquam nos prsedesiinavit adoptandos , 


elegit etiam nos, ut simus sancti. In that case we 
should have found at all events, nporepov t rpoo- 
ptoag. When the Apostle says (Rom. viii. 30): 
“ whom he did predestinate, them he also called,” 
without mentioning the election, we must find 
the latter included in the first ante-temporal act, 
not in the other act of accomplishment, taking 
place in time. Nor can it be inferred from 
Rom. viii. 20 : “ whom he did foreknow, he also 
did predestinate,” that the predestination wa^ 
preceded temporally by a particular act, that of 
foreknowing, quite as little as the two notions 
are to be confounded. 

[As regards the relation of priority, Alford 
and Stier, take the “election ” as antecedent to 
the “predestination,” the former regarding the 
kt-e’ktZaTo in this passage as ranking with the 
7r poeyvu in Rom. viii. 29. On the other hand 
Hodge implies just the reverse, that the election 
is based on the preceding predestination. Elli¬ 
cott too regards the participle “as temporal, not 
modal, and its action as prior to, not synonymous 
with, that of ei-eMi-aTo.” lie takes it as =quum 
prsedcstinavit, “after lie had,” &c., but Meyer 
says that “ predestinatio is never elsewhere distin¬ 
guished from electio, as antecedent to it.' Eadie 
too takes the participle as synchronous wdth the 
verb, which is safest where there is no gramma¬ 
tical necessity for insisting on the temporal 
qualification (see, however, Winer, p. 321). It 
is not well to dogmatize about the order in the 
Divine mind, especially on so slender a basis as 
that afforded by the Greek aorist participle.—R.] 

The phrase “in love,” coming first, marks 
with special emphasis the motive of the predes¬ 
tination. In hac epistola regnat rd amo, amor, 
amatus; ipsi principio epistohe congruit (Bengel). 
This precedence is like iii. 18: ev ujdrr/; kypi^u- 
fitrnt. What is thus demanded by tlie thought, 
and confirmed by the form of language, is cer¬ 
tainly not contradicted, as will appear, by what 
follows : Kara rijv evdoniav —fif erratvov r//f 

xdpiros, which is not added tautologically, as 
some (Mattiiies and others) suppose. 

'Iludf, “us,” is the object, as in ver. 4 ; but it 
must be noticed, that we have here, not inK?.r/ma 
or some such collective notion, but fju<i£. lienee 
it cannot be said with Schenkel: “ The predes¬ 
tination applies to the whole of the Divine decree 
of salvation, the election to the individual persons 
in whom it is accomplished.” So much only is 
correct, that the thought does not respect indi¬ 
viduals as such, a collieries, a multitude, but the 
church and its members, or the individuals as 
members of an organism, but in the predestina¬ 
tion, just as in the election (ver. 4). Comp. 
Rom. viii. 29f. [Eadie makes a far better dis¬ 
tinction between irpoopicrae; and E^e/.e^aro: “ The 
end pre-appointed— i:pb, is implied in the one ; 
the mass out of which the choice is made— ek, is 
glanced at by the other.” So Ellicott.— 11.] 

Unto adoption, eif vioOeoiav. This desig¬ 
nates, in distinction from Tenvoyovia (1 Tim. ii. 
15), adoption (viov f dioOat, vibv flerov izoieiattai ); 
we are not children by nature, like Christ, but 
only by grace. Adoption is a ri6h conception, 
not at all a simple matter, and its actualization 
has a very significant history; it did not come to 
maturity at once, but has a development from 
primary stages, preceded by grand preparatory 
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stages, unto its completion in eternity. To the 
OM Testament Israel belonged the adoption 
(Rom. ix. 4, to which are added the glory, the 
covenants, the giving of the law, the service of 
the sanctuary, the promises); even the Chris¬ 
tians are “ waiting for the adoption, the redemp¬ 
tion of the bcdy ” (Rom. viii. 23). An explana¬ 
tory parallel to our verse is found in Rom. viii. 
29 : “ He also did predestinate to be conformed 
to the image of his Son, that he might be the 
first-born among many brethren;” ver. 30 (“he 
also glorified ”) however points yet deeper, so 
that we must recall the bold words of Peter (2 
Pet. i. 4): “that by these ye might be partakers 
of the divine nature,” as well as those of Paul 
(Rom. viii. 17) : “ If children, then heirs ; heirs 
of God, and joint-heirs with Christ.” Comp. 
Gal. iv. 5-7; 1 Tlies. ii. 12 ; 2 Thes. ii. 14 ; 1 
Jno. iii. 2. Hence it is not a formula solemnis ad 
Christianam religionem adducere (Koppe), nor to 
be referred in general and indefinitely to the be¬ 
nefits, which distinguish Christians from other 
men (Flatt), nor yet futura beatitate ornari, adeo 
amari Deumque redamare (Mobus), nor can it be 
said: vloOeoia veniie peccatorum morte Christipartse 
certa spe verissime constat (Tittmann). 

[Hodge: Sonship in reference to God in¬ 
cludes, — 1. Participation of His nature or con¬ 
formity to His image. 2. The enjoyment of His 
favor, or being the special objects of His love. 
3. Heirship, or a participation of the glory and 
blessedness of God. Sometimes one and some¬ 
times another of these ideas is the most promi¬ 
nent. In the present case it is the second and 
third.” Meyer has a good note in loco on vlo- 
Oeoia. — R.] 

Through Jesus Christ unto himself, did 

’1 7 }aov X pi or or eig avrov. —Against the 
reading avrov, see the close of ver. 4. Aid with 
the genitive retains the meaning per, through, 
marking the mediator, cannot therefore be: 
propter ( Moldenhauer). Comp. John xiv. 6. The 
person of the Lord must be regarded as that of the 
mediator. Even though we find in Gal. iii. 20: 
viol did ri/g tt ioreug, there the subjective media¬ 
tion which proceeds from the Object of faith, the 
mediator, is marked, here the objective, to which 
the former will not bo wanting. We take avrdv 
as referring to God; should Jesus Christ be 
meant, the reading must be, nai eif avrdv. 
Hence the explanation is incorrect: in conformi- 
tatem ejus ( Christi ) per fidem et bonos mores (An¬ 
selm and others). But the preposition eig must 
retain the sense unto or into Him, as is required 
by those passages cited in the last paragraph, 
which indicate the final end of the vlodeaia. 
Hence it is not so much an “ explanatory addi¬ 
tion ” (Harless), as an adjoined supplement 
(Stier). The explanation: ad gloriam gratix 
sum (Piscator, Morus), is in any case insuf¬ 
ficient. It is impossible to take eig avrdv as= 
the Hebrew i 1 ?, sibi (Guotius, Wolf, Koppe fol¬ 
lowing the paraphrase of BrcER: Qui prsedesti- 
navit pridem nos, ut in filios sibi per Jesum Chris- 
turn — adoptaret). Passavant weakens it into : 
up to God. Nor is it=ci> iavrip (Calvin, Beza, 
Calixtus) ; and just as little a circumlocution 
for the genitive avrov, qualifying viodeaia (Ruec- 
kf.rt). Meyer is excellent: “IIow rich and 
entirely Grecian Paul is precisely in his prepo¬ 


sitional expressions, by which he never repre 
sents a mere relation of case.” 

[Among the various opinions respecting e!< 
avrov, and the shadings of signification attached 
to it, the view of Ellicott seems most satisfac¬ 
tory : “In these deeper theological passages the 
preposition seems to bear its primary (fifssfvf 
Donaldson, Cratylus, \ 170) and most compre¬ 
hensive sense of 4 to and into ’ (see Rost u. Palm. 
Lex. 8. v.); the idea of approach ( ri/v eig avrov 
dvayovaav, Theophylact) being also blended with 
and heightened by that of inward union ; comp, 
notes on Gal. iii. 27. We may thus paraphrase, 

‘ God predestinated us to be adopted as His sons; 
and that adoption came to us through Christ, 
and was to lead us into, and unite us to God.’ ” 
-R.] 

According to the good pleasure of his 
will, Kara ri/v evdoictav rov 0 eXt/parog av¬ 
rov. —E vdoKia can indeed mean good will, as in 
Lukeii. 14; Phil. i. 15 ; ii. 13 ; 2 Thcss. i. 11, or 
wish, arbitrium, or Matt. xi. 26; Lukex. 21. Here 
however it is equivalent to jiovXf/, ver. 11: 
ri/v fiovXr/vrov deXr/parog, and the sense is that what 
was ordaiued in love, He ordained according to 
( Kara ) the determination of His will. As ev ayaxy 
(ver. 4) denotes the principle of the ordaining, ev- 
doKia here cannot mean “good will.” It is the 
substantive answering to doneiv (frequentative 
from dexeodat. Ion., deneadai), to seem good, as 
Acts xv. 22, 25, 28 =beneplacitum, and is distin¬ 
guished from ftuvXt/, the inclinational * act of 
willing (while edeXeiv designates the ethical act), 
only in this, that it refers more to deliberation, 
choice. Comp. Tittmann, Syn. I. p. 124 ff. 
lienee the interpretations of Tueodoret (jJ en ' 
evepyeaia fiovXr/ing), Suidas (from Theodoret ad 
Ps. v. 12; to dyaOuv deXr/pa), Beza ( benevolentia ), 
Luther, Morus (pro benevolo suo consilio), Har¬ 
less. (according to the kindness of His will), 
Olsiiausen, Heubner [Eadie, not Meyer as the 
German indicates,—R.J and others, are incor¬ 
rect. 

[The two meanings of ebdoula here under dis¬ 
cussion are : I. beneplacitum , mere good plea¬ 
sure ; 2. benevolentia. Undoubtedly in this case 
God’s good pleasure was also His benevolentia, 
but to which does the Apostle here refer? The 
usage of the LXX. favors the latter meaning, but 
in the New Testament both occur. The context 
must decide. It favors meaning (1.), for (a) 
the idea of benevolence in the highest degree 
was already introduced as a qualification in ev 
ayam), admitting that the phrase is to be joined 
with this verse, (b) The phrases occurring 
afterwards in vers. 9, 11 point to this meaning, 
especially fiovAi/v too deXr/parog avrov (ver. II). 
(c) The reference being to the actor exclu¬ 
sively and not to the objects of the action, this 
meaning brings them less into view (Ellicott, 
after Dk Wette). The proper safe-guard 
against the notion of bare arbitrary decree is 
found in ev dydry. So substantially but with 
an occasional tendency to press the sense too 


* [Branne says: dem gemiithliehe.n Akt d'Jt WdUms , thus 
indicating his acceptance of Buttmann’s distinction between 
PovAojiai and iOikut (the former more an act of inclination, 
the latter of deliberation, choice). On this see ver. 11. Tin 
word grmiUhlich has no English equivalent, so far as I aa 
aware.—R.J 
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far, Grotius, Erasmus, Calvin, Benoel, Flatt, 
Rueckert, De Wette, Meyer (“the free self-de¬ 
termination independent of all hnman'desert is here 
meant”), Bleek, IIodoe,,\lford,,Ellicott. Nor 
does this view make the ground for thanksgiving 
the less, as Eadie implies.—We *accept tfe?.r/pa 
here in the simple sense of “ will,” reserving 
the discussion of its precise meaning for a sub¬ 
sequent page.—R.] The explanation of Chry¬ 
sostom (to atyodpbv 6i?ppa, rb fierd, imdvpias 
QeXrjpa) is to be rejected. 

Vcr. 6. Unto the praise of the glory of 
his grace, tif Inaivov dot-qc t rj q *ap<- 
rof avTov .— Eif Itraivov points to the viol 
Oeral , who now praise, as those who have been 
blessed by the sonship and heirship, and ren¬ 
ders prominent, that God’s ultimate aim is the 
blessedness of His creatures, of His Own. For 
fif hraivov is to be taken in connection with 
piaas fif vlodeoiav—ag avrdv as forming the con¬ 
clusion ; it reaches unto the praise from him who 
has been pardoned. The object of the praise is . 
“ the glory,” but not glory in itself, or God’s 
glory, but “of his grace” (avroii not abrov, I 
see on ver. 4). Xdptq is ayaTt], the latter is I 
however more general, the former more special, 
marking love, which condescends, like the Ger¬ 
man Gnade (see on ver. 2), or which acts upon 
Xaipnv , x a l )( *i making or being x a l H (lovely). 
This then is, principally, the object of the praise, 
which lauds indeed the glory of the grace. This 
glory is the object of the praise, vers. 12, 14, 
where we find : e I g etoivov rfjq avroii. It. 
is remarkable that the article is omitted here be- I 
fore Mijqq; but Jb£a is not the main idea, but j) 
Xapiq avrov, and we should render (according to 
Winer, p. 179): To the praise of His glory in 
grace ( Gnadenherrlichkeit ), so that 66^a rqq x^P l ~ 
roc forms one conception. Still it is altogether 
inadmissible to explain the genitive S6S-rj c as a 
Hebraism for the adjective tvAoS-oq; Paul was 
acquainted with that adjective (v. 27 ; 1 Cor. iv. 
10) and did not select it here. This is equally 
true, whether it be joined with It aivov, as mean¬ 
ing: to glorious praise (Grotius, Estius), or to 
r//c x^P lT0 f : t0 Hie praise of His glorious grace 
(Luther, Beza, Morus, Koppe, Flatt, and 
others). 

[Meyer: “ The glorifying of the Divine love 
(which however is here designated, according to 
its definite peculiarity, as grace, because it con¬ 
cerns what is sinful, ii. Ilf.) is the final end ” 
of the Divine predestination. Ellicott: “As 
Chrysostom appears rightly to have felt, 66^qq 
is a pure substantive, and serves to specify that 
peculiar quality or attribute of the x&P l C which 
forms the subject of the praise.”—R.] 

Which he freely bestowed upon us [q q 
exapiTuoev q/iaq~\. —On the attraction q c 
e xapiruoEV for qv — according to the well- 
known expression x^pw ^aptrouv, see Winer, 
p. 154, and the Textual Note 8 . Similar cases, iv. 

1; 2 Cor. i. 4. Xapnoiv = gratia aliquem affi- 
cere ; but gratia may be taken in the subjective or 
objective sense, so that this means either: He 
has made lovely, pleasing, or: He has dispensed 
grace, favor. The word occurs elsewhere in the 
New Testament only in Luke i. 28 (the salutation 
of the angel to Mary : x ai P £ ntxapiruphq, where 
either meaning may be accepted, or both com¬ 


bined (Stier in loco.) [The objective sense is 
certainly to be preferred in Luke i. 28; for to 
take the other view involves at least a quasi- 
support of very untenable dogmas. On the forco 
of»Greek verbs in 6u, see Eadie, Harless, Elli¬ 
cott. — II.] It also occurs in the LXX. (Sir. 
ix. 8; xviii. 17), and in the first sense. The 
reading r/q supports the first view; the reading 
i iv i) the other. For the former was evidently 
accepted in the Syriac version, and aptly repro¬ 
duced : quam effudit super non, so that Ilis grace 
has not remained and does not remain fruitless. 
So the Vulgate: gratificavit. Chuysostom : ov 
pdvav duaprqpdruv aTfjlAaS-ev, a/.?.a mi ETEpdarovq 
EToiyoEv; Theodoret, Theophylact, (Ecumenius 
to the same effect. A-Lapide: Gratiosos nos 
reddidit , scilicet gratiam suam nobis communicando 
et infundendo. Lutiier: Angenehmgeinachr, made 
pleasant. Beza : Gratis nos sibi acceptos reddidit; 
so Stieu and others. The second view is held 
by Benoel (gratia amplexus est), Baumgarten, 
Koppe, Flatt, Harless, Rueckert, Sciienkel 
and others. At all events with the perspective 
reaching “ unto the praise of the glory of His 
grace,” we must not. leave out of view the result 
of pardoning, the effect of the x^P< f on Hie x a P l ~ 
rutievre?, who become x a P l£VT£ C » here, where the 
Apostle “closes his first circle of thought” 
(Stier), there is at the same time a reference to 
the goal aimed at from the pardon. Accordingly 
“ us ” applies not merely to Paul and his readers 
or contemporaries, but to all believers. 

[The subjective sense may be involved, but 
the other seems decidedly preferable. Alford 
says the subjective meaning of x^PW does not 
seem to occur in the N. T., certainly not in St. 
Paul. He very properly argues for the other 
meaning, from the “indefinite aorist, referring 
to an act once past in Christ, not to an abiding 
state which He has brought about in us.” Also 
from the context which is all of God’s grace. So 
Ellicott, Eadie, Meyer, IIodgk. The Roman¬ 
ist expositors find in the other sense a support 
for their doctrine of justitia inhrerens .— It.] 

In the beloved, ev rip ay aT q y ev oi .—This 
contains a reference to exapiruaev. Benoel aptly 
says: Autonomasia, opportuna. Amor plus signi- 
ficat, quam gratia. 1 Pet. ii. 10: ubi de iis, qui 
misericordiam consecuti sunt, ea dicuntur, supra qux 
6 fjyaTT/phoq, amatus longe eminet; eAeoq nccessa- 
rio prsesupponit prxviam miseriam , sed amor non 
item. The Beloved, tear' t^oxqv, (Col. i. 13 ; Matt, 
iii. 17), by God the Father, not ab omnibus (Pe- 
laoius), is the Only Begotten, the Son of God by 
nature, Christ; He is tne object of the love 
(ay&Tq) of the Father, not needing x^PVi R9 we : 
only through the grace of God in Christ do we 
become objects of His love; as xapirwOevrec. Ac¬ 
cordingly this distinction is not to be made use 
of in favor of the second meaning of ixapiriM™ v * 
as is done by Harless. The preposition ev 
must be retained ns marking our fellowship with 
Christ, who is our life-sphere; hence it is not 
= did rdv, propter (Grotius and others). We are 
rather reminded of the verse : Vor dir sonst 
nichts gilt, als Dein eigen Bild. [Before thee 
nothing passes current but thine own image.] 
In Him, the image of God, we have, not only ob¬ 
jectively, but subjectively also, the grace, that 
we are well-pleasing to God. 
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[Eadie : “We, as adopted children, are in¬ 
deed loved, but there is another, the Son, the 
own Beloved Son. It was not, therefore, affec¬ 
tion craving indulgence, or eager for an object 
on which to expend itself, that led to our adop¬ 
tion. There was no void in His bosom, the loved 
One lay in it.”—R.] 

SECOND FOUNDATION OF THE PBAISE; VERS. 7 - 12 . 
The carrying out of the eternal decree. 

Ver. 7. In whom we have the [or our] 
redemption through his blood [kv y « X°- 
fiev t yv a n o'a v t p u a lv 6ta rov atparog 
avrov]. —Comp. Col. i. 14. “ We have,” “the 

first present tense of the whole discourse, and 
very emphatic ” (Stieh). Hence it immediately 
follows t v <p, “ in whom.” With this a new cir¬ 
cle of thought begins, pointing to the already 
experienced accomplishment of the Divine eter¬ 
nal decree, even though just begun. The pre¬ 
position kv is to be taken in its strict meaning: 
for only within the Person of the Beloved, Christ, 
are we in the possession and enjoyment of re¬ 
demption. Christ’s work is inseparable from 
His Person; we have redemption, not in His 
work without His Person, but in His Person, 
which with His work is a living unity (Olshau- 
sen). Hence it will not suffice to explain: in 
fellowship with Him (Winer, p. 364, note 7), 
while it is altogether incorrect to take it as = 
cia or, evena oh (Flatt, Koppe), even though the 
phrase “ through llis blood ” be adjoined, and 
the explanation be : cujus morti cruentse debeo ; so 
Morus : propter quern. Schlnkel appears to in¬ 
terpolate per dt oh in his explanation : by’means 
of the fellowship with Him through faith. 
[Hodge seems to have lost the force of the 
phrase, weakening it into, “ i. e., not in our¬ 
selves,” and then taking “ by his blood ” as ex¬ 
planatory. Ellicott, Eadie, Alford all catch 
more or less of the true view so aptly expressed 
by Olsijausen.—R.] 

We are having l Believers, Christians are in 
possession of a property. The possession is 
marked, not the receiving, or having received; 
lienee exeiv is not = assecuturn esse, or assequi. 

[Eadik is still better: “ We are ever needing, 
and so are ever having it.” The objective sense, 
there is for us, adopted by Alford, following 
Harless, underlies the expressed and emphatic 
subjective one ; the latter is not merely “an im¬ 
plied import,” but the prominent thought.—R.] 

The subject treated of is a bonum novi testamenti 
(Bengel) — ri/v* air o?.v r puo tv. This word 
points to a redemption through ransom. This 
idea is a prevalent one, even in the New Testa¬ 
ment, where our Lord so uses it (Matt. xx. 28 ; 
Mark x. 45 : to give His life a ransom for many), 
and Paul, 1 Tim. ii. 6 : 6 6ov$ iavrov avrtXvTpov 
vnep ttAvtuv, Tit. ii. 14 : "kvTf>ov(idai, 1 Cor. vi. 20 ; 
vii. 23 ; Gal. iii. 13 : dyopa^etv, Acts xx. 28 : ne- 
pnroieiadat. Still the expiation, indicated in the 
Lord’s saying, appears also, as in Rom. iii. 23 - 
25 . Manifesto satis earn mortis vim indicat, quse sa- 

* [The article here points to something well known; if the 
verb (\ou-f v has a reference mainly objective, then this means 
the redemption promised, etc., but if it be subjective, then it 
means our redemption. So Conybeare. Kllicott objects to 
this, but sanctions it in the Revision by Four Ang. Clergy¬ 
men Such a rendering by no means Implies that the 
ixohvTpuoiv is merely subjective.—R.j 


crificio conferturpiaculari (FritzscheV Herein, 
deed the thought of an expiatory sacrifice seems 
to be the prominent one, since “through his 
blood” is added (comp. Levit. xvii. 11, Har¬ 
less). We may howevbr take the blood of Christ 
as the ransom price. The powers and evils, in¬ 
dicated in the preposition arr6, from which be¬ 
lievers are and shall be snatched, are according 
to Stier, the wrath to coine (1 Thcss. i. 10), the 
present evil world (Gal. i. 4), the power of dark¬ 
ness (Col. i. 13), all unrighteousness (Tit. ii. 14), 
vain conversation after the ways of their fathers 
(1 Pet. i. 18); indeed the extirpation and com¬ 
pensation of all the evil in which we have in¬ 
volved ourselves with our transgressions (Pfen- 
ninger). Though the word may have in pas¬ 
sages, such as iv. 30; Rom. viii. 23 ; 1 Cor. i. 
30, a more general signification, the original re¬ 
ference being supplanted or obliterated, here this 
is marked by the context. Harless indeed is 
correct, in maintaining against Romanist expo¬ 
sitors (such as A-Lapide), that it designates not 
merely a subjective condition ; but he should not 
have based on the presence of the article the 
statement that abstract nouns without the article 
merely designate that the generic notion has be¬ 
come real as a subjective possession. 

Through his blood, <Ua rov at par os 
av rov. — Meyer regards this as entirely like kv 
rip aipart (ii. 13), remarking that Paul was very 
fond of prepositional variations (2 Cor. iii. 11). 
The former, however, describes rather the me¬ 
diation, which may be in constant movement, as 
here ; while the latter points to an existing life- 
sphere or fact, in which indeed that mediation 
must be consummated. Hence the Apostle is 
not influenced by likings or beauty of diction, etc., 
but by a shading of the thought.—In the Person 
of Christ as the Only Begotten, is given to us, as 
to all believers, Redemption by means of His 
blood, as an offering anti ransom-price, and now 
we are having such a gift. Though Heb. ix. 12- 
14 is to be compared with our passage, still we 
may not introduce here, as is done by Koppe, the 
sacrificial worship of the ancient nations, ac¬ 
cording to which through a sinless offering past 
sins were extirpated and the angered divinity 
reconciled, as though Paul had made use of 
this. 

[Alford: “It is a noteworthy observation of 
Harless here, that the choice of the word, the 
Blood of Christ, is of itself a testimony to the 
idea of expiation having been in the writer’s 
mind. Not the death of the victim, but its blood, 
was the typical instrument of expiation. I may 
notice that in Phil. ii. 8, where Christ’s obedience, 
not His atonement, is spoken of, there is no men¬ 
tion of His shedding His blood, only of the act 
of His Death.” This was the price, to M’Tpov. 
As Eadie well says: “The nexus we may not be 
able to discover fully, but”—“the death of 
Christ has governmental relations, has an in¬ 
fluence on our salvation totally different in na¬ 
ture and sphere of operation, from its subjec¬ 
tive power in subduing the heart by the love 
which it presents, and the thrilling motives 
which it brings to bear upon it.”—R.] 

The forgiveness of our transgressions, 
t yv (up e a tv tuv it a pair to par rov. —Lu¬ 
ther joins this with the foregoing thus: namely. 
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the forgiveness of sins, thus taking it, and cor¬ 
rectly, as epexegetical (Winer, p. 492). [So the 
E. Y r . in the parallel passage, Col. i. 14.—R ] 
This implies, that the more comprehensive ex¬ 
pression, redemption , is to be limited, contains 
more than is involved in the context, Ixopev; 
“the forgiveness of transgressions ” renders em¬ 
phatically prominent one principal element, on 
which indeed another depends. Accordingly it 
cannot be said, that the Apostle defines the na¬ 
ture of the “ redemption” with this epexegetical 
addition (Harless) [Meyer]. It is just as er¬ 
roneous to extend the epexegetical phrase on ac¬ 
count of the first expression, and to explain 
“forgiveness of trinsgressions ” as taking away 
of sins ( Birlenb. B bit). Paul now takes out as 
chief the first thing: the forgiveness of sins (Stier). 
Fritzsciis aptly remarks (Rom. iii. 25) on the 
distinction between tt dpeoiq and dpeoiq:* “ Con¬ 
ventual in hoe, qiodsioe ilia, sive hiec tibi obtigerit 
nulla peccatorum tuorum ratio habetur; discrepant 
to, quod h ie data facinorum tuorumpoenas nunquam 
pendes, ilia concessa non diutius nullas peccatorum 
tuorum poenas lues, quam ei in iis conniverc placu- 
erit, cut in ddicta tua animadvertendi jus sit.” Fur¬ 
ther the genitive of rd KapaTrr&para refers only 
to individual facts, and, since these can neither 
be undone or extirpated, we must understand 
pardon alone; Olshausen is incorrect in laying 
no weight upon the form Trapairr/jpaTa, ajuapriat 
(Col. i. 14), and including also the sinful condi¬ 
tion, the inborn sinfulness, understanding here 
absolutely all that is sinful.f Although he is 
correct in saying that the appropriation of this 
forgiveness of sins as a fact cannot be conceived 
of, without the transformation of the man pro¬ 
ceeding from it as a consequence, yet we must 
still maintain that nothing is said here about the 
latter, but only that redemption, like the for¬ 
giveness, has its complete objective reality en¬ 
tirely irrespective of the subjective state of the 
individuals (Harless). [Accepting this view, 
which is that of Hodge, Eadie and others, we 
must deny Alford’s remark, that this phrase is 
not to be limited, but is “ at least equipollent 
with aTroXvrpaatq .”— R.] 

According to the riches of his grace.— 
Kara to tt Aovroq rgq x&P lTO S avrov 
evidently designates the grace of God, not of 
Christ, as the ultimate ground of the fact of Re¬ 
demption, and corresponding (/car a) to the depth 
and importance of the same in its riches. Simi¬ 
larly ii. 7 : rb Tr'Aovroq rgq Rom. ii. 4 ; 

ir"kovroq rgq xpV^fbTgToq, Rom. ix. 23 ; Col. i. 27 ; 
Eph. iii. 16: rgq 66$gq. Hence it is not=gratia 
liberalissima (Koppe). Instead of to tt 'kovroq, 
attested by X. and 15., and to be retained here, b 
irXovroq more frequently occurs. [Comp. Textual 
Note*.'] Passavant aptly says: “We have in 
this grace not only deliverance from misery and 
curse, not only forgiveness—we find in it the 

* [On this distinction, comp. Trexch, Synonyms, N.T.,% 
33 ; Goer mu l lias a special treatise, De utilitate distinctionis 
ini r naptviv ft a<f>«riv (Opp. t. vii.) See Schaff, Romans, p. 
128, Textual Note R.] 

ffOn ir a pairrin y. a see ">r. Schaff’s note (Rom. v. 15) 
p. 182, and the subsequent discussions. The positions taken 
there forbid any such wide reference as that of Olshausbn. 
Elucott, while not laying much stress upon the distinction 
between irapn-Tw^ara and a^apriat, takes the former as point¬ 
ing more to sins on the side of commission, sinful acts, the 
lattor to sins as the result of a state, sinful conditions. —R.] 


freedom, tho glory, the heritage of the children 
of God, the crown of eternal life.” 

[Alford is not correct in saying this clause ol 
itself prevents the limitation of a/j/eaiv to mere 
forgiveness. Eadie seems to catch the spirit of 
the passage best, “Atonement is not in antago¬ 
nism with grace. For the opulence of His grace 
is seen not only in its innumerable forms and 
varieties of operation among men. but also in tho 
unasked and unmerited provision of such an 
atonement—as the blood of the ‘Beloved One.’” 
—R.] With the forgiveness of sin wc gain 
access to all the treasures of Divine grace (Ger- 
lach). Hence the Apostle continues as in the 
following verse. 

Ver. 8. Which he made to abound to¬ 
ward us \gc creep iaaevoev eiq gpaq ].—’II q , 
referring to rgq x<*P lTO C> which is imparted, not 
parted, cannot be, as in Luke xv. 17 : rrepiaaev- 
ovaiv apTuv, a partitive genitive (Erasmus : de 
qua ubertim nobis impartivit); but is here an at¬ 
traction for fp>, since the kneptaoevoe is to be ren¬ 
dered, transitively in accordance with the con¬ 
text (ver. 9: yvupioaq), and with the accusative 
like 2 Cor. ix. 8 (dvvardq yap b tituq tt a a a v ^d- 
p/.v rrepiooevaai etq ipaq ; comp. iv. 15 ; 1 Thess. iii. 
12). Theophylact aptly says : d<pP6vuq ege- 
X€£. It is not in accordance with the language 
or context to take it as instead of g ( Vulgate: qune 
superabundant) or g (Calvin : qua redundavit). 
[SoE. V., but such an attraction of the dative is 
not found in the New Testament, while the at¬ 
traction of the nominative ( Vulgate) is scarcely 
possible.—R.]—Etf gpaq, into us He has caused 
llis grace to flow abundantly. 

In all wisdom and prudence [tv rrdag 
oo<j>ip /cal <pp ovgae i *].—Tho word rracg, 
without the article, designates every one there is 
(Winer, p. 105). Comp. ver. 2; Col. iv. 12.— 
Uaq sets forth the multiplicity, fulness, always 
extensiveness, never intensity, force (Harless); 
hence it is not=simma (Waiil, Rueckert). 2o- 
<{>ia Kai /ppovgotq cannot be taken as exact syno- 
nymes (Koppe), nor so distinguished, that the 
former is used de preeterito el priesenti, de his, quve 
Deus facit (ver. 17), the latter de futuro, de his, 
qux nos faciemus (Anselm, Bengel). Wisdom 
designates rather a normal state of the mittd in 
the centre of intelligence, prudence the special 
turning of the same in different directions; g 6k 
<ro<f>ia avbpi tiktci typovgatv (I’rov. x. 23); the lat. 
ter is subordinate to the former. Besides this 
formal distinction, the material difference must 
be considered : Wisdom grasps God’s doings, per¬ 
ceives and understands His counsels of grace, 
prudence is directed to what we have to do, looks 
at our problem and how to solve it; the former 
clearly sees the relations ordered by God, the 
latter regulates our conduct accordingly. Thus 
every kind of wisdom and prudence is indicated 
by “all,” and “in” marks that God has caused 
His grace to flow abundantly into us, in the gift 
of all wisdom and prudence. So also in the pa¬ 
rallel passage, Col. i. 9 : iva rrAgpuPgre rgv em- 
yvoxuv tov PeAfjparoq avrov ev rrderg oocftiq Kai avvl- 
oei. Accordingly this is not to be taken as= 
“manifold wisdom” (iii. 10), and, as in ev aya tj 

* [Ellicott renders this word: discernment or intelligence. 
adding a very discriminating note.—R.l 
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irpooptoag (ver. 5), to be joined with the following 
yvupiaag (Jerome, Ciirys., Semler [Eadie], and 
others), nor to be applied to God, to whom indeed 
<f>p6vr/mg (1 Kings iii. 28; Jer. x. 12) may be as¬ 
cribed, but not naoa in such a way as to mean 
that not only is all wisdom and prudence in Him, 
but that lie acts, does this or that in all wisdom 
and prudence (Harless). 

[The view here defended is also that of Har¬ 
less, Meyer and Ellicott, the three most exact 
commentators on this Epistle. Comp, the note 
of the last named on the meaning , reference and 
connection of these words. Alford follows De 
Wette in referring them to God, taking the same 
view of the connection as given above, while Ea- 
die refers them to man, but connects them with 
yvupiaag. IIoogf. joins this phrase to the object 
of the verb instead of to the verb itself, and inex¬ 
actly renders the preposition ev: in connection 
with, together with ; his view of <t>p6vT]<ng is also 
objectiouable.—It.] 

Ver. 9. Having made known to us.— Tvw. 
plaag denotes, as in vers. 4, 5, the manner of the 
eirepiooevoe (Winer, p. 322), explaining “in all 
wisdom and prudence.” The verb means to 
make known, without stating any thing as to the 
means used. Comp. iii. 3, 5 ; Gal. i. 12; Col. i. 
25. [The perfect participle in English is indefi¬ 
nite, and serves best to express the idea of the 
Greek aorist participle, which here denotes an 
act coincident, and terminating synchronously 
with the finite verb (Meyer, Ellicott). The 
best paraphrase would be: in that He made 
known (Alford).— R.].—“Us” means Chris¬ 
tians, believers, not merely Paul or the Apostles. 

The mystery of his will, to pvaryptov 
to v deX ijp a rog avrov. —[The genitive is that 
of the object: the mystery concerning His will 
(Meyer, Ellicott, Alford and now Eadie). 
On de?.qua see ver. 11.—R.] This mystery is the 
object made known. He terms it “of Christ” in 
iii. 10, because He is the Mediator of the same; 
“of the gospel,” vi. 19, because it is thereby 
proclaimed; “of faith,” “of godliness,” 1 Tim. 
iii. 9, 16, because it is comprehended and pre¬ 
served only by faith, and the fear of God in 
faith ; here “of his will,” because it is willed by 
God. It is the decree of Redemption in Christ. 
In iii. 9: Col. i. 25, 26; Rom. xvi. 25, 26; 1 
Cor. iii. 7-10, its depth and concealment as well 
as its revelation are described. This decree, a 
secret from all eternity in the fullest sense for 
the Gentiles, hinted and adumbrated in Israel by 
prophecies and types, is now manifest in Christ, 
to those only, however, who are true believers 
(1 Cor. iii. 12), to those who are lost, it remains 
concealed (2 Cor. iv. 3). It is a secret which has 
become public, ceasing henceforth to be a secret, 
yet ever having and still retaining in itself what 
surpasses all reason (Harless, Stier). 

According to his good pleasure, Kara 
ttjv evioKiav an rot', defines more closely the 
yvupiaag, “having made known.”—Comp. ver. 5. 
[The making known is thus defined as having 
taken place in strict dependence, both in time and 
manner, on the will of God (Alford, Ellicott). 
Eadie retains here the meaning benevolentia , 
which is quite inadmissible, more so than in ver. 

6.—R.j 


Which he purposed in himself, tjv trpo. 
idero ev airrtp .—The determination is thus 
marked as an internal one, so as to give promi¬ 
nence to its freedom ; hence we should read 
avrip (Harless, Tisciiendorf), not airq 
(Meyer). [The latter reading is adopted by 
Alford, Eadie, Ellicott, all of them claiming 
that if the pronoun refers to God (and weeannot 
well accept any other reference) the reflexive 
form is necessary. In ver. 6, they urge, another 
idea had intervened, hence avr6v was there suffi¬ 
ciently explicit, but here the immediate connec¬ 
tion with the verb and its subject requires the 
form atrip. This is opposed to the theory ad¬ 
vanced in ver. 5, that this reflexive form never 
occurs in the New Testament; but it is safer to 
accept this reading than to refer the pronoun to 
Christ.—R.] 

In the compound verb trpoTtdeodat , sibiproponere 
(Bengel, I’assow sub voce), the preposition npo 
is local (Meyer): to put before one’s self, not 
t<?mj?ora/=beforehand. So also in Trpd-deoig, ver. 
11 ; Rom. i. 13; iii. 25; Acts iii. 20 ( npoxetpi^o - 
pat ) ; 2 Cor. ix. 7 ( irpontpeopat ). Accordingly ev- 
doKta is not=good pleasure (Luther), gracious 
purpose (Harless), and ev avrip is not to be 
referred to Christ (Chrysostom, Luther: her- 
vorgebracht durch Ihn, Bengel), nor is irpo- 
£dero=ante constituit (Anselm), apud se retinuit 
(Calvin). [As Meyer remarks, this purpose is 
to be regarded as taking place before the foun¬ 
dation of the world, but the preposition does not 
express this.—It.] 

Ver. 10. Unto the dispensation of the 
fulness of times [tif oinovopiav to it n? qptj- 
parog tuv natpivv]. —This verse follows, setting 
forth the goal of the ‘Kpddecug. Etf designates 
the tendency, the aim, as in iv. 30; Gal. iii. 17, 
23 (Winer, p. 371), with a view to which He 
purposed in Himself; hence it is to be closely 
joined with npoedero, not with yvoptoag (Ben¬ 
gel), which is too remote. Of course eig is not 
=in ( Vulgate), nor usque ad (Erasmus, Calvin), 
for which eug, p£xP l > would be used. [Hodoe 
and Eadie : with reference to, a view of the prepo¬ 
sition which Meyer often favors, but which fails 
to bring out its full force here.—R.] 

O htovopia, from oindvopog , is stewardship (Luke 
xvi. 2); it is transferred to the spiritual sphere 
in iii. 2, 6; 1 Tim. i. 4. The original meaning 
is modified in two ways, according as the word 
in its connection “designated the activity of a 
governing or subordinate subject; in the first 
case: arrangement, disposition, in the second: 
management, execution” (Harless). Thus the 
context in 1 Cor. ix. 17 defines the word in the 
second sense, of the apostolic office and service. 
Here God, and that towards which He has formed 
a purpose, are spoken of; so it here means: unto, 
with aview to the disposition. Luther correctly 
renders the eig of the aim, but limits oinovo- 
p'tav too much: that it may be preached; so 
Grotius : ut suo demum tempore publicaret. Tiieo- 
phylact (dmuqoig) and the Vulgate ( dispensatio ) 
restrict it too much. Rueckert’s complaint 
about the omission of the article is entirely un¬ 
necessary, as in Rom. i. 1, whieh is a parallel for 
cur passage, we read : eig evayyiltov deov, “unto 
the gospel of God.” The article is wanting on 
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account of the following genitive, which defines 
our word more fully, and is to be joined mosi 
closely with it; so hdyov (Phil. ii. 10)= 
Lebenswort, “Word of life,” fjpkpa tov Xpiorov , 
••.lay of Christ.” Comp. Winer, p. 118 If. Ac¬ 
cording to ihis, we should take the phrase to 
mean: fulfilment — economy . 

The genitive tov it hqp 6p a rof rov itai* 
p <j v defines then oiKovbpiav more closely. “ Verbo 
uTiqpdo et t Xqpopa perscepe utitur Paulus ad Ephe- 
tioi et Colossenses (Benoel). According ta the 
w.dl known investigations of Fritzschb (Ad 
It >m. II. p. 473, and a Dissertation , Rostock, 
18]!)) —although Hofmann (Schriftbeweis, I. 2, 
p 118) denies the active and passive senses of 
the word, seeking to prove that its meaning is: 
contents, full amount, complement [i. «., the first 
of the following senses] — ir'kqpopa signifies (1.) 
id quo res impletur [this is often called the active 
sense, but is not strictly so, see on ver. 23. —R.], 
(2.) id quod impletur [the strictly passive sense= 
to ireTr'kqpopivov, that which is filled, or the state 
of having been filled and continuing so, fulness; 
this being the more nsual meaning of verbals in 
pa. —R.], (3.) tmplendi actionem [the proper active 
meaning], the passive sense being more prevalent 
than the active. According to this view, the se¬ 
cond signification is to be accepted here, as in 
Gal. iv. 4: to ic'Kqpopa tov ^pdvov, that which is 
filled, the state of fulness, the fulness of time. 

Between the two passages there is however a 
difference, occasioned by tov fpdvov and tow koi- 
pov. Here definite naipoi are spoken of. Al¬ 
though we find in Mark i. 15: ire7t?iqpoTai 6 ttai- 
p6s, because one point of time is referred to, yet 
in 1 Tim. ii. 6, the proclamation of salvation is 
said to take place naipoi$ idioi f, and in Luke xxi. 
24 xaipoic idvov are mentioned, as in Acts i. 7 
Xp6vovr q Kaipov f. And in the passage strictly 
parallel (ii. 7) it is said that iv roif atoot, roif 
EKepxoutvoiQ, God would show the riches of His 
grace toward the congregation of the believers. 
Hence we must apply the word here to different 
sections of time, linked on to each other, through 
which the plan of salvation is unfolded, since God 
ever revealed what and so much as was requi¬ 
site, to advance the development of His King¬ 
dom, so soon as the end of one period of time in 
the history of Redemption arrived, and an epoch 
had fulfilled its task and passed away ; while 
tov XP^ V0V * n < b e passage from Galatians marks 
these details in their connection as a totality. 
The fulfilment of these definite periods and points 
of time, adapted for the required development, is 
to be understood here; 6 opioOeig napa tov narpd^ 
Kaip 6 $ (Tueodoret), the point of time, with the 
entrance of which the pre-Messianio periods are 
closed and the Messianie ages begin. 

The genitive tov nXq poparos tov Kai¬ 
pov indicates then what belongs to oiKOvopia , 
the external and internal relation to it. Comp. 
Winer, p. 17b ff. [So Ellicott andE\Di&; the 
former has a capital note on this genitive, which 

he calls a genitive of the characterizing quality _ 

R ] We have therefore here indicated, that the 
fulfilling of the times stands under the guidance 
of God Himself, who has determined and ordered 
the periods and brings them in according to His 
purpose. Hence we explain it as: dispensatio 
propria plenitudini temporum (Calov., Rueckert, 


Meyer, Mattiues, Stier [Hodge, Ellicott, Ea- 
die] and others). Harless takes the genitive 
as epexegetical, subjoining the special to the ge¬ 
neral; but oiKovopia , that which is arranged by 
the Lord, is not explained by nlfipopa, a develop¬ 
ing process, nor that mode of action by a fact, 
such as the latter undoubtedly is. Schenkel 
accepts a genitive of the object, as though “the 
fulness of the times” was the objeet of “dispen¬ 
sation;” but while We (Gal. iv. 4) may be pre¬ 
dicated of that n"kqpopa, oiKovopeirai cannot be, 
and oiKovopta has the Kaipovq as the object of its 
vipeiv, the result of this being the nAqpopa. 
Luther’s rendering is too limited: dans es gepre- 
digt wiirde , da die Zeit erfiillt war. It should not 
be explained, as if we read iv Tip rr Aqpupan: tem¬ 
pore exacto (Wolf), or aliquo tempore, suo tempore 
(Morus); nor should it be referred to extrema 
tempora (Koppe) still less is il=eorum quie res- 
tant temporum, or in rehquis, i. e , novi foederis tem- 
poribus (Stier* and others). Unpauline as well 
as unbiblical is Usteri's explanation, the fulfill¬ 
ing of that time has had its ground in the neces¬ 
sary development of the human consciousness, or 
of the religious spirit of humanity.f God’s 
gracious design applies then to a dispensation, 
which ordains time and its periods, leading to a 
point when they are completed. This is still 
further defined by what follows: 

To gather up together all things.— 
[avaKtipa'kaioaaodai ra navra. Braune: 
to gather together again for Himself all things . ]— 
The verb is derived from KeiftaAatov, the chief 
point, and means principally, to gather together 
in one main point, as Rom. xiii. 9, where it 
is said of the single commandments, that they 
are “briefly comprehended” in the one com¬ 
mand of love (iv Tip kdyif) tovto avaKr^a/xiiovrai), 
summatim comprehendere. But it is acknowledged, 
that the Apostle, “who does not etymologize, but 
follows general accords” (Harless), might rea¬ 
dily have chosen the word, in order to play upon 
the word KeiftaAq, the head, which according to i. 
22 is Christ (Chrysostom, Tiieophylact, Lu¬ 
ther; “comprehended together under one 
head,” Calov., Wolf, Harless, Stier, Sohkn- 
kel, MATTHiEsand others). As recapitulare passes 
over capitulum to caput in its meaning, so too ava 
Keijtahiiiovv over Keipatoiov to Ke^aXq. [The play on 
the word is barely possible. Paul’s usage favors 
it, but thecontext is against it, since “in Christ” 
follows so soon, and the idea of Christ as Head 
occurs much further on, the reference here being 
more to His atonement than to His sovereignty. 
He is regarded as KeQaXaiov rather than as «e- 
(Meyer).— R.] 


* [Alford argues at some length In favor of the reference 
to the whole gosi>el dispensation, “the giving forth of the 
gospel under God's providential arrangements.'’ Against his 
view, see Kadik. —R.) 

f (It is certainly true that God comprehended this develop¬ 
ment in His plan, and that it was an important factor in 
carrying out “the dispensation of the fulness of times,” 
though its importance has not !>een recognized until lately 
by theologians and church historians Kadie well observes*: 
“The frAi(p<i>/xa is regarded as a vast receptacle into which 
centuries and milleniums had been falling, but it was now 
filled.” “ That fulness of the time in which this economy was 
founded. Is the precise period, for the Lord has appointed it; 
and the best period, for the age was ripe for the event." Ths 
view of Dr. Braune is so well stated and agrees so entirely 
with that of the most exact of modern commentators, IhaJ 
further supplement is needless.—R.l 
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Although the meaning of the preposition ( ava, 
again) does not appear in the verb, Rom. xiii. 9, 
since it would be too artificial to retain it with 
Harless, becauseof an assumed reference to the 
local position of the law given in detail Exod. xx. 
and afterwards summed up and repeated, Lev. 
xix. 18 (Tuilo renders Rom. xiii. 9, repetere), 
still there is no ground for not retaining it here 
(see Passow sub voce), where the reference is to 
a gathering of what was dispersed and a renewal 
of what was ruined, and not originally so. The 
word may indeed apply to an entirely new fact, 
but it still refers back to an original status and 
beginning (Meyer, Harless, Stier).* Comp. 
Col. i. 15-17. 

Finally the middle form must not be left un¬ 
noticed: God will gather together again for Him¬ 
self (sibi) what He has created for llimself; this 
supports at the same time the meaning again. 
Accordingly the following explanations are un¬ 
satisfactory: a principio renovare ( Syriac),instau - 
rare ( Vulgate), giving an explanation of the cha¬ 
racter of the gathering together; ovyutfahuovo- 
6ai (Rapuel), to subject all things at once to 
Christ; borrowing the phrase from rhetoric, to 
recapitulate (Jerome, Erasmus, Beza), or from 
military usage=m unum agmen cogere (Gkotius) 
or from arithmetic=m unarn sum mam redigere 
(Camerarius, Bucer), although in each of these 
there is something more or less correct. 

The infinitive is to be taken as epexegetical; 
it brings forward as an explanation the designf 
which obtains in the “dispensation of the fulness 
of times” (Winer, p. 300): in order to gather 
together under one head for Himself. But how ? 
In Christ.—Nothing further is said; in the 
resumptive tv avru we find an explanation. We 
must maintain however thatcv r<Jj Xpiory refers 
to the Saviour who appeared in the fulness of 
time (the article is in any case inserted purposely 
and for emphasis), thus preparing the way for 
the statement of the object. What then is to be 
gathered together? All things. 

The things which are in heaven, and 
the things which are on earth [ra tv toIq 
ovpavoig nal hr l rrjg ygg. See Textual Note l0 ]. 
T a navra is neuter and universal, the more be¬ 
cause this explanatory clause is added. No im¬ 
portance is to be attaohed to the plural ( ovpa - 
voic), since we find in Phil. iii. 20: tv ovpa - 
voig —ef ov; despite its different regions (2 Cor. 
xii. 2: tug rp'irov ovpavov) heaven is conceived of 
as a unity, over against the earth. The well-at¬ 
tested ini is at all events an error of the tran¬ 
scriber or a provincialism, beside which the es¬ 
tablished ini rgg ygg could not appear strange. 
The repeated article denotes the particularity of 
what is found in both spheres. Heaven and 
earth have become places of sin (ii. 2; vi. 12); 
indeed heaven was the first theatre of sin, when 
a part of the angels fell into sin and from God 

* [The force of ava, again , should be retained, it would 
seem, for Rom. xiii. 9, can include such a notion irrespective 
of the forced assumption of Harless. IIodok and ALroRD in¬ 
deed are timid about admitting it. lest it be turned to an Impro¬ 
per use, but there is undoubtedly a restoration implied in 
Redemption, although restoration falls very far short of the 
latter idea.—R.J 

t [Harless takes it as depending on “the mystery of his 
will." The general idea is the same, but such a connection 
would give to the intervening words too much of a parenthe¬ 
tical character.—R.J 


(1 Tim. iii. 6; 1 John iii. 8; Jas. ii. 19; 2 Pet. 

ii. 4; Jude 6); thence it came to earth (2 Cor. 
xi. 3), in ever greater dimensions (1 Cor. x. 20, 
21). Thus the state originally appointed by God 
and the development He wished to be without 
disturbance, ceased (Rom. viii. 18-24), so that a 
renewing of the heavens and of the earth was 
taken into view (2 Pet. iii. 13). The centre of 
this renewal is Christ and His redeeming work 
(Col. i. 20), which, however, has its development 
also, as before His appearance up to the “fulness 
of times,” so afterwards up to His second Ad¬ 
vent, when the “restitution of all things” (Acts 

iii. 21), the palmgenesia (Matth. xix. 28), will be 
introduced. Comp. 2 Pet. iii. 10-13. 

It is altogether unmistakable that, in ac¬ 
cordance with the views of this Epistle as well 
as the entire organism of Scripture truih, we 
must apply this to the totality of the creation 
(Harless, Olshausen, Matthies, Meyer, Stier, 
Hofmann, Schriftbetveis, I. 216 If., Schenkel 
and others). If we maintain with Bengel: 
Omnia sub Christo fuerant; per peccatum autem 
facta erat avulsio et divu/sio; atque hsec rursum 
sublata est, then only such a “restitution of all 
things ” is here treated of, as takes into the 
account, not the relations of the individual mem¬ 
bers, of the individuals of the ra navra, to each 
other, nor yet the relations of the same in their 
diversity over against God and Christ, but rather 
and only the relation of Christ to the totality. 
We should neither specialize and restrict too 
much, as does Hofmann, who excludes good 
angels and evil men, and others, who apply it 
only to intelligence, persons,* nor accept an un¬ 
specialized thought (Harless), indefinitely in 
suspense and admitting of no specialization, re¬ 
specting a totality. If it could be inferred from 
the fact of the angels not needing redemption, 
that they were excluded here, we should be 
finally obliged to except redeemed men from this 
avanttpaXatwaig and no longer regard them as 
under Christ, when their redemption was com¬ 
pleted. “The reconciliation through Christ is 
to the Apostle a fact, whose effects permeate the 
universe, which affects alike the conscious and 
the unconscious creation, whether it be touched 
by sin, or not, as is the case with the good 
angels ” (Olshausen). Here we may certainly 
apply what Bengel so aptly remarks on Rom. 
viii. 19, that pro suo quodque genus captu, and 
statu may be appended, participate in this 
Anacephalaiosis, the evil as conquered and re¬ 
jected opponents, the good angels as partici¬ 
pating, ministering friends, the redeemed as ac¬ 
cepted children, the rest of creation as subordi¬ 
nate companions, as theatre of the honors. It is 
precisely “the restoration of the harmony of 

* [Perhaps the most restricted view is that of Dr. IIosoe: 
“ The redeemed from among men, some of whom are now in 
heaven and others are still on earth." This he defends by a 
number of reasons, all of which I am forced to consider irre¬ 
levant. The great mistake is in his giving too wide a scope 
to the anacephalaiosit , insisting that it means such a gather¬ 
ing together as implies redemption in its fullest sense, for 
which there is no authority, save the assumed paronomasia 
In the word. Granting this position, the restriction of t4 
navT* follows as a matter of course. It would seem to be 
a far better method to take t4 navra in its appropriate sense, 
all things, even at the risk of limiting a doubtful word like 
ayaKc<f>aAaioccr0<it, than to give it the sense of the mascnline, 
which it never has. This restricted view seems to be adopted 
more from doctrinal than excgetical reasons.—R.J 
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the Jniverse” (Harless), which is aimed at. 
Chrysostom makes the excellent remark; hv 
Tcepi otKtag Tic eiiroi ra uev oadpa. rd 6e ia\vpa 
Ixovotjc, av(fiKo66fiT/(j£ rijv ohiiav—uvru ml ivravda 
rrdvrac viro ptav yyayt KE<paM/v. That nothing is 
said of “the restoration of all things,” is quite 
evident. (See Doctr. Note 8.)* 

Even in him, iv avrip, is to be joined to 
“things in heaven, and things on earth,” as “in 
Christ” is with “all things,” since the two 
clauses are entirely parallel (IIarlkss). Grotius 
well says: “ Sed repetendum censuit, quasi dicer et: 
per ipsum , inquam , unum, non per ullum alium ; non 
hoc factum per Mosen, non per philosophos.” Hence 
it is not a Hebraism or Syriasm (Rueckert, who 
acknowledges the “not feeble repetition”), nor 
to be joined with the following iv 6 as pleonastic. 
Thus, then, the person of Christ is noted as the 
Mediator and middle-point of this comprehen¬ 
sive reuniting, and that without Him such does not 
and shall not take place. [“Re-asseverating 
with great solemnity and emphasis (see Jelf, Gr. 
$ 658). the only blessed sphere in which this 
avanHp. can be regarded as operative, and apart 
from which, and without which, its energies can¬ 
not be conceived as acting. It forms also an 
easy transition to the following relative ” (Elu- 
cott). —R.] 

It is arbitrary and unscriptural (Meyer) for 
Calov. and others to assume that Christ is as to 
His Divine nature the Head of angels, as to His 
human nature the Head of men. This anacepha- 
laiosis is not to be applied to the completion of 
the kingdom of God in the resurrection of the body 
(Theodopet, Jerome), and still less to the moral 
unitingof antagonistic endeavors (Koppe,Waiil) ; 
nor should we determine from Col. i. 20, how it is 
to be conceived of or to take place, but rather 
confess that our passage says nothing about 
this. 


* [Comp. Meter in loco. lie says: “The doctrine of resto¬ 
ration , according to which even those who have remained 
unbelieving, and finally devils, shall yet attain to blessed- 
lies', contrary its it is to the whole tenor of the New Testa¬ 
ment, finds no support in our passage either (against Chry¬ 
sostom and others), where in ava.Kt4>aX, etc., the exclusion of 
the unbelieving and the demoniacal powers and their banish- 
mnnt to Gehenna is self-evident in connection with the Chris¬ 
tian consciousness of faith, so that the anacephalaiosis does 
not apply to every single individual, but to the whole complex 
of things heavenly and earthly, which, after the anti-christian 
individuals have been excluded and transferred to hell, shall 
be joined in unity under God In the renewed world again, as 
formerly before sin all In heaven and on earth was thus 
united. Olsuausen therefore incorrectly thinks our passage 
(like Col. i. 20) is to be placed in accord with the general type 
of Scriptural teaching, by fluding In the infinitive arajce<t>. the 
purpose of God, ‘which, in the founding of redemption fur¬ 
nished with unlimited power, has in view the establishment 
of universal harmony, the restoration of all that is lost.' Ir¬ 
respective of the fact that the Infinitive is epexegetieal, it is 
altogether unscriptural to assume that in redemption there 
is purposed a restoration of all that is lost, even of the devils. 
For those passages which speak of the universality of re¬ 
demption and such sayings as 1 Pet. lv. 6; Phil. ii. 10 f., leave 
entirely untouched the constant doctrine of the New Testa¬ 
ment respecting eternal damnation. As regards the devils, 
the purpose of God in the economy of redemption was to 
conquer them (1 John iil. 8; 1 Cor. xv. 24), and to deliver 
them to the punishment of eternal torment already passed 
upon them (Matt. xxv. 41; Jude. 6; 2 Pet. Ii. 4; Rev. xx. 1 
tt .; comp. Bertholdt, Christoltgie, p. 223). In the New 
Testament there is no single thought of the restoration of 
devils, as this is conceived of as an impossibility in the case of 
the radically antithelstic spirits. The prince of this world 
is only judged." No one can accuse Meter of theological 
bias, or of' ungrammatical exegesis, hence his opinion is 
quoted entire.—R.] 


Ver. 11. In whom we were also made 
his inheritance [cv <p nal i K?.t/p66t/pev]. — 
A comma only is to be placed after *‘in Him;” 
“in whom,” which refers to it, marks the union 
with Him (hence not = through whom, Koppb, 
Flatt) as the way to the obtaining of the inheri¬ 
tance, which is rendered prominent by the mi ; 
were the emphasis on the subject we should find 
ml if here, as in ver. 13: ml vpeic- Incor¬ 
rect: in quo etiam nos ( Vulgate, Erasmus). [The 
E. V.: “in whom also” is equally objectionable 
in connecting mi wiih iv <p .— R.] Prominence 
is given to the fact, that the plan of God is 
already in the process of accomplishment, in ac¬ 
cordance with the decree and design; nat is not 
indced=r«a//y, it joins with inl.r}pG)tf qpev, only 
what is to be inferred from the preceding con¬ 
text : we are destined, and this connection points 
to the actualization. 

Klrjpo'w is found here only; the compound 
TcpoaEKkqpoidqaav in Acts xvii. 4. It is derived, 
not from nXt/povopia. but from nr.qpoc, lot (Matth. 
xxvii. 35; Acts i. 26), portion of an inheritance 
(Acts xxvi. 18; Col. i. 14), used in a spiritual 
sense, and transferred to men, to the church 
oinposed of individuals (1 Pet. v. 3 ; tuv K/j/puv). 
Since this usage is well established, and there is 
no sufficient reason why the passive sense should 
not be retained here, we explain : we have be¬ 
come Kh'/poq (i. e.j of God, as the context re¬ 
quires) in Christ. Benuel: hie loquitur per 

personam Israelis; eramus facli il^nj Kkqpo^ seu 
Klqpovopia, sors , hereditas domini. Dent, xxxii. 9. 
So also Stikr. The context (ver. 12: “ that we 
should be,” ver. 14:) “purchased possession” 
supports the requirements of the language 
Hence it is not to be explained with Luther: 
through whom we also have come to an inheri¬ 
tance, nor with most: have become partakers of 
the inheritance; nor yet accepimus (Morus), 
contigit nobis, ut (Koppe). 

[The view here taken of the verb is ably de¬ 
fended by Alford and Ellicott, and the ordi¬ 
nary interpretation by Hodge and Eadie. The 
passive form calls for a passive sense, unless 
there are very strong reasons to the contrary. 
It would seem that the other sense is allowable, 
but the only grounds for adopting it here are 

(1) the objective character of the whole passage, 

(2) the parallel passage, Col. i. 12. But the 
sense: we have become an inheritance, is sub¬ 
jective only in form, presenting as it does some¬ 
thing which God has become to us, quite as much 
as what we have become. The other reason is 
in itself of little weight, for the parallel is in¬ 
exact in other respects. We adopt the passive 
sense, rejecting however the allusion to the lot 
as indicating God's freedom of choice, and ac¬ 
cepting the special meaning given by Benqel. 
-R.] 

Finally it is clear that the subject (“ we ”) is 
not put in antithesis to another one, as in ver. 
14, and that no limitation is indicated either in 
the verb or in the following participle, so that 
according to the context and ver. 1, we may ap¬ 
ply it to the Apostle and his readers, to Chris¬ 
tians in general, but. not to the Apostle alone 
(Koppe), nor to him and the Jewish Christians 
(Grotius, Bengel, Harless, Stier, Schenkel 
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[Hodge] and others). [Barnes restricts it to 
the ministers of religion. Meyer, Eadie, Al¬ 
ford, Ellicott, agree with Braune.—R.] 

Having been predestinated according 
to the purpose of him who worketh all 
things [ir poop 10 $ evr eg kcit a n p 6&eo tv 
roii rd iravra eve pyovvr o?]. — We who 
have become an inheritance, are predestinated. 
A comparison with Yer. 5: “having predesti¬ 
nated us unto adoption,” shows us the progress 
and the distinction. Here it is further defined 
by the phrase “ according to the purpose ” 
from ver. 9 (tjv npokdero), that the predestinated 
is grounded in Him, in Ilis design, His will. 
Accordingly He whose design it is, is termed: 
tov t a irdvra evepyovvro f,* “the God, 
who ordains, prepares and carries forward to 
its goal the Redemption,” who is “therein the 
All-efficient, Almighty” (Stier); rd iravra is 
both what is external and historical in the 
world’s story, as well as in the life of individuals, 
and what is spiritual and internal (Gal. ii. 8; 
iii. 5; 1 Cor. xii. 11.) 

This working is further defined by the phrase: 
After the counsel of his will /card rtjv 
fiovkijv tov d Eki]fiarog avTov. Similar to this 
is rdf fiovkag tuv napihfov (1 Cor. iv. 6). Harless 
compares: the desire of my heart, the joy of my 
eyes, the tears of my sorrow, as examples of the 
exchange of the simple subject into the activity, 
or peculiarity, or organ of the subject, which is 
the ground or means of a mental or sensuous 
manifestation, in order thus with exactness and 
definiteness to render prominent the close rela¬ 
tion between the two. A similar case is 1 Pet. 
iii. 17: ei i)e?.oi rd ■defajpa tov $eov. Bov?y 
is then the decision, the determination which 
God forms in His will. See above on ver. 5. It 
is God absolutely free (Mattiues), His consilium 
liberrimum (Bengel). Ta t avra is not ad id ne- 
gotium, de quo agitur, adstringcndum (Grotius), 
nor are (3ov2.g and tov &eX gparog mere syn- 
onymes, as has been affirmed without ground of 
TrpoopiodevTeg and tt pddeoig also, nor yet—voluntas 
Uberrima (Koppe). 

[The two words flovky and dskypa naturally 
lead to remarks upon the distinction between the 
verbs from which they are derived dekeiv and 
f3nb?.eo&ai. f The distinction of Buttmann will 
not apply in the New Testament. He says ( Lexic. 
tub voce ) .* “ fiovlopat is confined to the inclination, 
•dehj to that kind of wish in which there lies a 
purpose or design .” But in Matth. i. 19, where 
botli words occur, they cannot be thus distin¬ 
guished; for Joseph’s inclination was not to ex¬ 
pose his wife, and this is expressed by dlkuv, 


* [Alford: “Energizes; but especially In and among ma¬ 
terial previously given, as here, In His material creation, and 
in the spirits of all flesh, also His creation." The same au¬ 
thor remarks on the repetition of the notion of predestination: 
“Here first the Apostle comes to the idea of the universal 
church, the whole Israel of God, and therefore here brings 
forward again that fore-ordination which he had indeed 
hinted at generally in ver. 5, hut which properly belonged to 
Israel, and is accordingly predicated of the Israel of the 
church.”*— R.] 

111 n my note on Colossians, p. 35,1 refer to Dr. Hitchcock’s 
views on this point. While it is a matter of regret as regards 
this work as a whole that Prof. Hitchcock, owing to ill health, 
was obliged to al/andon his intention to edit Ephesians, it is 
especially unfortunate that his studies on this distinction 
could not be incorporated here. His conclusions, however, 
agree in the main with those of Tittmann, as given above.—R.J 


while his purpose to put her away is expressed 
by eftovtyHr/. It is rather in this case, as Alford 
says: “tiefaj expresses the mere wish, (Sovloficu 
the wish ripened into intention,” in favor of 
which view he cites Buttmann however. Titt- 
mann on the other hand, while seeming to agree 
with Buttmann, and usually cited as sustaining 
him, really differs from him. In his Synonym. 
N. T. t p. 134 ff, he says that -dlAuv is simply to 
will (simpliciter velle), while [Mkeadai denotes 
further the inclination. His citation of Am- 
monius who remarks that the latter cannot be 
predicated of brutes, would prove that delibera¬ 
tion also was implied in it. He further adds 
that he who does anything tifruv, does it spon¬ 
taneously, while he who does it ftovkdyEvog, de¬ 
termines to turn his mind to that matter. So 
Plato ( Laws, v.) opposes rd (3ovXyrov te /cat tnovoiov 
and rd afiovATjTdv te icai a/coboiov. This distinction 
would justify the remark of Braune (on ver. 6) 
that fiotky is the act of willing joined with in¬ 
clination, while kdekeiv is the ethical act. Yet 
Tittmann and others are scarcely justified in 
denying to $£aeiv any sense of desiring, wishing, 
etc. With the infinitive such a meaning is com¬ 
mon, as in the well-known formula: “I would 
not have you ignorant ” (od dtki a ce vyag ayvosiv, 
Rom. i. 13, etc.), and in Rom. vii. 15 ff., where 
the antithesis is piaio. Besides the spontaneity 
of will may. after all, indicate an impulse from 
the side of the desire: who can decide? One 
thing is certain, we cannot, save by a species of 
anthropomorphism, apply such distinctions to 
God, e. g., 1 Tim. ii. 4: “who will have 

all men tt> be saved;” 2 Pet. iii. 9: “not willing 
(povMfiEvog) that any should perish.” We dare 
not, it seems to me, say that one passage refers to 
God’s spontaneous will and the other to Ilis in¬ 
clination. In fact any discrimination between 
the two words for doctrinal purposes is of doubt¬ 
ful propriety, for there is no conflict in God, 
such as we find in us. Still we need not hesi¬ 
tate to explain “the counsel of His will” as 
meaning, the definite and deliberate volition of 
God’s free, sovereign, spontaneous will. A pure 
voluntas on His part involves the accordant de¬ 
sire, purpose, determination and volition, all 
questions respecting priority being out of place. 
So Ellicott, whether correct in his distinction 
or not, is right in saying that our passage 
“solemnly represents the Almighty Will as dis¬ 
playing itself in action: 'dk’kyya designating the 
will generally, the more special expression 
of it.” So Meyer, Alford (on 1 Tim. v. 14) 
make this general distinction: “tiefaj is the 
resting inclination of the will, fiovkopa its active 
exertion,” which is valid enough here. On the 
whole Eadie is most judicious in his remarks, 
preserving Tittmann’s distinction, and yet ad¬ 
mitting the idea of desire in Oeku. “Qe? j/pa is 
will, the result of desire— voluntas; fiovkJ) is 
counsel, the result of a formal decision— propost- 
turn." Donaldson’s New Cratylus, 463, 464. 

Here (3ovkrj is the ratified expression of will— 
the decision to which His will has come. The 
Divine mind is not in a state of indifference, it 
has exercised Bikypa —will; and that will is not 
a lethargic velleity, for it has formed a definite 
purpose, fiovkij, which it determines to carry 
out.— R.] 
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Ver. 12. That we should be unto the 
praise of his glory [eif rd el vat fifiag etg 
Ircatvov avroii . The Rec. inserts be¬ 

fore 66^r/q on very slight authority.— R.] — This 
marks the goal, which is set up for those who 
are “predestinated” in the “purpose,” with 
the further definition: “to the praise of his 
glory.” Comp. ver. ti. Here He Ilimself and 
His glory are the object of the praise, as in ver. 
14. This expression, three times repeated, and 
always used at the close of a circle of thought, 
must be explained each time in the same way, 
and so that the emphasis which is laid on it be 
not lessened; accordingly we must retain its 
foroe as a designation of the aim or goal, remem¬ 
bering that el vat precedes it; a being is spoken 
of, which is attained through a. becoming, and this 
status is that of persons (qpag), who not merely 
praise with the mouth, in words, but should be 
themselves a praise. Hence the phrase is not all 
to be regarded as an incisum or as parenthetical, 
nor should we join “ that we should be ” either 
with ” in Christ” (Zeltner) or with “who be¬ 
fore hoped” (Knapp, Flatt, Harless, Ols- 
hausen and others), as though the thought were: 
the goal of the predestination is, that we who 
before hoped, should be in Christ, to the praise 
and glory of God, or that we to God’s glory, 
hoped before in Christ. Morus: ut adeo in 
Christo spem reponere possimus in laudem honorem- 
que Dei . This displaces the proper aim, and 
what it substitutes cannot be an aim ; the hope 
of the Jews, the faith of the Gentiles. 

We who have before hoped in Christ 
[or the Christ]. —Toi>f rcpog?.7r tKdrag = 
quippe quianlea spem posuerunt (Winer, p. 127) ;* 
it characterizes those who have thus become to 
the praise of God, by pointing out the way to 
this. The construction is not singular (1 Cor. 
xv. 19: iv Xptartp q'kniK.STeQ ; Horn. xv. 13; e?.m^ 
ev dvvapet irvevparoc dytov, before in ver. 12: err’ 
ai>T<p — eXmovatv). “ In Christ,” evrtp Xpiarip, 
marks this vital fellowship with Him; it is not 
tov Xptardv, towards Him, to Him; He is 
the ground of the hope. 

And now np6\ It points to the state and the 
period before attaining the appointed goal, hence 
to the earthly life; it is a designation of the 
Christian state in the pilgrimage. Hence Bengel 
very properly remarks: to ante refertur ad lem- 
poraV. T., but he is incorrect in referring “be¬ 
fore” to persons as though the Jews were thus 
indicated Iprimum nacti sunt Judsei deinde gentes, 
Acts xix. 40). So Chrysostom, Erasmus, Har¬ 
less, Stier, Meyer and others. But TrpoeXiri&iv 
h rip Xpiarip is not=7rpo<jde^£<T^at (Luke ii. 25, 
28), notwithstanding Acts xxviii. 20; xxvi. 6, 7. 
This phrase is added to what precedes in order, 
as in ver. 6, to furnish at the same time a point , 
of connection for what follows, a transition; hence 
at the close (ver. 14) no such addition is made. 

[The view defended above is that of De 
Wette,+ and of Eadie (in his first edition). 


* [Ellicott objects to this as Inexact, observing: that “this 
would imply a participle without, not as here with the article.” 
1 In refers to Donaldson, Cratylus, \ 304, Grammar, g 492 sq. 
It should be noticed that the perfect participle expresses here 
as so often a past act continuing to the present, the perfect 
of permanent ttatf. —R.] 

T [It should be noticed, that De Wettk, who Is the princi¬ 
pal supporter of this view, is also the chief opposer of the 


' Nearly all modern commentators accept at this 
point a distinction between r)p.ei$ and vpeig, re¬ 
ferring ihe former to Jewish Christians, the 
latter to Gentile Christians. (The other view 
refers the former to Christians in general, the 
latter to the readers.) I am constrained to differ 
from Dr. Braune here, and adopt the common 
opinion. (1) No other view allows to npo its 
proper meaning. To refer the participle to the 
earthly life, seems far-fetched. The word would 
not be an appropriate characteristic of all Chris¬ 
tians in this connection. Nor is the reference 
to before the time of writing, worthy of the con¬ 
text. (2) The antithetical aui vpeig (ver. 13) is 
well-nigh conclusive, especially if it be taken as 
the direct subject of the verb ea<ppayiotir/re. The 
Jews had in the Messianic prophecies a ground 
for their hoping before, but a sealing was more 
prominent in the case of the Gentiles to whom 
no such promise had come. (3) The form ev Tip 
Xpiarip, instead of etg rbv Xptcrdv, is not against 
this view: “ to have hoped in Christ was a higher 
characteristic than to have directed hope towards 
Christ, and designated them as more worthy ex¬ 
ponents of the praise of God’s glory ” (Ellicott). 
—If this view be accepted, then we can with 
propriety retain the article in translating: in 
the Christ, as indeed Braune himself insists on 
the emphatic force of the article in the similar 
phrase, ver. 10. Any emphasis upon it here 
would tell against his view.—R] 

Third Foundation. Vers. 13, 14: The personal 
appropriation of salvation. 

Ver. 13. In whom ye also.—’Ev ip, in 
Christ, viz. , “ye were sealed,” since the repeti¬ 
tion of ev <p is justified by the added phrase: 
“after that ye heard,” etc. Coinp. Winer, p. 545, 
1. [For a capital defence of this view of the 
construction, see Ellicott in loc .—11.] Evidently 
neither eare (Meyer) [Alford], nor y/.mKare 
(Erasmus, Calvin, Beza [E. V., Estius] and 
others), nor eKhTjpiJhjTe (Anselm, Koppe, Har¬ 
less, Olshausen)* should be supplied. The 
last is manifestly too remote, the second could 
only be TtpoifrntKaTe, and the first is unnecessary. 
It is impossible to take the participle anoioavret; 
as a finite verb ( Syriac, Luther: have heard) 
[t. e., as the predicate of vpeit;]; just as little 
should ev <p be explained as idea (Morus). 

“Ye also” refers to the readers, and places- 
them in antithesis to “we:” that is, the Chris¬ 
tians specially addressed, the local church, 
written to, over against Christendom in general, 
the church as a whole. There is no ground 
whatever for the reference to Gentile Christians, 
which is accepted by nearly all modern exposi¬ 
tors, except Rueckert; nor does the context 
justify it. [See my note on ver. 12. The pas¬ 
sage is markedly antithetical, and this is & 
ground for the reference to the Gentile Chris¬ 
tians. As for the context: while hearing and 


Paultne origin of our Epistle. Naturally enough the latter 
opinion would Influence his judgment on this point, for on© 
who believes that this verse was written by a pupil of th© 
Apostle Paul, in ait probability a Gentile, would, fail to see 
the appropriateness of giving prominence to the antithesis, 
between Jewish and Gentile Christiana accepted by most 
commentators.— R.J 

* [So Hodqk, who misapprehends the difficulties attending 
the construction accepted by U&aonk..— R.) 
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believing and sealing belong to all Christians, 
there was undoubtedly in the previous circum¬ 
stances of the Gentile Christians, a good reason 
for emphasizing these facts in their case.—R.] 
Having heard the word of truth, a/cou- 
oavres tov "koyov Ttj<; a‘A.Tjdeias. — This points 
to the external situation, in which the apostolic 
preaching came to them, and they accepted it. 
This is by no means a token that they are Gentile 
Christians (Stier, Scuknkel and others), but 
is chiefly applicable rather to the Jews. (Acts 
xiii. 40, xviii. 5, G; llom. i. 16; xv. 8).* That 
which is imparted, “the word of truth,” is so 
termed on account of its contents [2 Tim. ii. 15), 
as it is called “of God,” on account of its origin 
(Acts xiii. 4G); “ of life,” 1 Jno. i. 1, on account 
of its effect. In Col. i. G: “in the word of the truth 
of the Gospel” (comp. Gal. ii. 5: “the truth of 
the gospel”) the shading of the thought is some¬ 
what different; here the reference is less to the 
antithesis in Judaism (the “shadow” of the 
O. T.), as Chrysostom, Stier think, or to that in 
heathenism with its lies (A-Lapide and others), 
or to both (Grotius), than to Christ, who is the 
Truth, so that the word ns to its contents and 
origin is rfj^ ahrjdeias (Harless, Schenkel 
[Eadie, Alford, Ellicott, Hodge] and others). 
But the phrase is never = doctrina vera (Morus, 
Koppe), institutio in nera religione (Wahl). 

The gospel of your salvation, to evayyk'kiov 
rfjg ouTqpiae; v/iuv. — This is appositional, de¬ 
fining what precedes, and in such a way that 
“word” corresponds to “gospel,” “truth” to 
“salvation;” the latter word sets forth the power 
of saving, which is joined to the gospel, which 
operates through it (Rom. i. 16; 1 Cor. i. 18; iv. 
20); hence it is the contents to be imparted; 
“salvation” is more comprehensive than “for¬ 
giveness of sins,” redemption (ver. 7); it is “the 
certain, complete rescuing ” Stier). [Ellicott 
distinguishes between the two genitives; taking 
a?j/deia<; as genitive substantise, ouTgpiaq as “a 
genitive of the (spiritual) contents or subject- 
matter ■, etc., ‘the gospel which turns upon, which 
reveals salvation,’ thus forming one of that large 
class of genitives of remoter reference.”—R.] 

In whom I say having also believed, ye 
were sealed [e v <L nal it lot evoavres io- 
<ppayiodr]Te'\. ’Ei> u, “in whom,” stands in 
the anaphora and, as in the beginning of this 
verse and in ver. 11, refers to Christ; this is re¬ 
quired by k a l TTioTEvoavres, since k a i con¬ 
nects with the preceding aKoloavreq : “the in¬ 
ward state of being permeated by the word of 
truth is expressed by the advance from aKovoav- 
ref to Kai irtoTEvaavrec;, they have heard it and at 
the same time really appropriated it” (Mat- 
thies); hence both words have the same refer¬ 
ence. Although it is grammatically allowable 
that i v ip be connected with it laTetoavres 
and applied to the gospel (Mark i. 15; irtaTebere 
tv Tip evayysMy ); yet as a matter of syntax it 
should be referred to iv rift XpioT<p (ver. 12) 
which is dialectically justified at the same time, 


* [It is difficult to see how these passages prove the correct¬ 
ness of Dr. Bracne’8 statement. The Jews were the first 
hearers, but of the vpict* “ believing” also is here predicated, 
the reference being to the same persons; hence these pas¬ 
sages which speak of the Jews hearing and not believing, 
prove rather that i/fitlt refers to Gentile Christians.—K.j 


because the vital fellowship with Christ is the 
pre-supposition for the o<f>payio6yi>ai, and faith is 
only the condition, the subjective means of ap¬ 
propriation. “Not in virtue of faith, but bp means 
of faith in virtue of what the word proffers to 
him who hears and what he apprehends” (De- 
litzscii), comes the new life in Christ. 

II loreixTavref may be understood, as in 
Rom. xiii. 11 of the act of acceptance (Rleckert), 
or taken as = did Tfc nioreuf;, as in ver. 7; 6ia 
tov alfiaroq avrov; iii. 12: did Tijq n; otel>£ avrov. 
Comp. Rom. v. 2; 1 Cor. iv. 15. [It is best 
taken absolutely.—R.] We may then say with 
Harless : the notion of the participle as to its 
temporal occurrence coincides with that of the 
finite verb. Meyer ought not to separate and 
sever temporally hearing, believing, baptism, re¬ 
ception of the Holy Ghost, although dialectically 
they are to be sharply distinguished. 

[These aorist participles may express either 
contemporaneous or antecedent action. The 
latter relation seems to be most in accordance 
with the nature of the actions referred to. Al¬ 
ford takes them as indicating the terminus a quo, 
rendering: since, from the time when ye heard, 
on your believing, remarking further that the 
participle is and is not contemporaneous with 
the verb: “it is not, inasmuch as in strict ac¬ 
curacy, faith preceded baptism, and baptism 
preceded the gift of the Spirit: but it is, inas¬ 
much as on looking back over a man’s course, the 
period of the commencement of his faith includes 
all its accidents and accompaniments.”—R.] 

’E<t0 pay iodgr e is more closely defined by 
the context. It means in iv. 30; John iii. 33; 
vi. 27 ; 2 Cor. i. 22, to seal, to confirm, as appayi^ 
(Rom. iv. 11 ; 1 Cor. ix. 2; 2 Tim. ii. 19) is the 
attesting seal. By means of the faith which is 
joined with your hearing, ye have been also 
sealed and certified in Christ; referring to ver. 
11: iv (p Kai EK?.T/p6ftgpei'. The K/pfnjdi/vai moves 
onto the o^payiodrp’ai (Chrysostom); it is not 
evident, how this should be particularly true of 
the Gentile Christians, over against the Jewish 
Christians, among whom Paul reckoned himself.* 
There is not merely an intended inheritance and 
an attestation thereto conceded, but this is pre¬ 
sented with a certifying seal; since the heritage 
is in them, they in it, and it growing into them, 
they are themselves made sure as heirs, are con¬ 
firmed and certified in this possession. The im¬ 
mediate meaning is, that they have been assured 
of this grace for themselves; “ye have been 
assured by the Holy Ghost, as by a letter and 
seal” (Rueckert). 

The change of person {ijpeiq — vpeic;) marks, 
that they have been attested in this possession for 
others also, strongly enough designated, to be 
recognized as companions. [This is equally 
true, if “we,” “you,” be referred to Jewish 
and Gentile Christians, for it was precisely the 
gift of the Holy Ghost (Acts x. 47; xi. 17), 
which demonstrated to Peter, that the Gentiles 
should be thus recognized.—R.J Theophylact : 
Cxjte elvai irfkov, on fleoi) tore Kai K^gpog.) 


* [The seating; was the same In the case of both, but the 
antecedents of the Gentile Christians, the fact that they had 
no previous seal of God's covenant, makes this prominent 
In their case, but this does not require us to-find here any 
definite allusion to circumcision.—R.J 
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It i? only a sequel and an inference, that they 
have been secured from future wraih, ruin, loss 
and condemnation.* * The passive indicates an 
experience, which does not proceed from them¬ 
selves, is not developed out of them, but is the 
act of another, of God. All this is so natural 
and so accordant with the uso of the word, which 
is a common one in the Old Testament, that there 
is no reason for supposing here an allusion to 
heathen eustoms, such as branding slaves with 
the name of their master (Flatt), or the stigmata 
of idolatrous worship (Gbotius), or, because the 
letter is addressed to Ephesus, to the ofpayi^ of 
Diana (Ametius), or to Jewish circumcision 
(Sciioettoen, Wetstein, Tholitok and others). 
Nor is it equivalent to: the salvation or inheri¬ 
tance (in lit; eckert) is sealed to you ; since they 
themselves are attested documents. 

With the Spirit of promise, the holy 
One [rej nvetpari riyf eirayy eAiag rip 
a, y i 9]. —The dative r tp ttv ev par t, marks that 
with which they have been sealed, certified; iv. 
30; iv y, wherein “ye are sealed unto the day 
of redemption,” denotes the fellowship with the 
Holy Ghost. The Spirit is here the attesting 
“seal.” that God affixes to those who in fellow¬ 
ship with Christ have heard IIis word and be¬ 
come believers: Tnoreboavre^ designates the sub¬ 
jective means, r <p irvevpaTi the objective. In 
Horn. viii. 16, without the figure: “the Spirit 
beareth witness with our spirit, that we are the 
children of God.” [ IFiM (E. V.) as indicating 
that the Holy Spirit is the seal, is preferable to 
by (Alford, Ellicott), which might imply that 
the Spirit was the Sealer : God is the Sealer, we 
are the sealed, the Spirit is the Seal.—R.] 

The phrase ro aynf) compels us to accept a 
reference to the Holy Spirit; it is added with 
emphasis, so as to guard against the mistake, 
that tne spirit inherent in the promise was 
meant.f But because r;/f enay ye/Uof is em¬ 
phasized, it comes first; it is otherwise in John 
vii. o7 : iv tt/ to^arr) t)pipq ry peydhy rift iopTfft. 
Comp. Winer, p. 488 f. Of course we cannot 
take it as referring to special miraculous gifts 
of the Holy Ghost (Grotius, Estils), as though 
only those thus endowed were assured of the 
adoption and inheritance. Nor does it refer to 
the donum sanclijicalionis (Pelagus, Romanists) 
since tu ayiip denotes, not the effect, but the at - 
tribute of the Spirit. 

The genitive rr/f tTrayye'kia<; accordingly 
cannot possibly designate the promise as that in 
which tne Spirit is immanent, inheres, but refers 
to that the object of which is the Spirit, viz., the 
Holy Spirit. Bengkl is excellent: per verbum 
promissus erat spiritus sanctus; dato igitur spiritu 
sancto, 11., qui credidere verbo, obsignati sunt; et 
qui spiritum sanctum habent, omnem promtssionem 
sibiprsestitum iri sciunt. So most expositors: the 
promised Spirit.J “The promise of the Spirit” 

* [IJ 0 D 02 combines the three meaning*: (1) To authenti¬ 
cate or confirm as genuine and true; (*2) To murk aa one’s 
property; (3) To render secure.—K.] 

f [Meyer well remarks that Pant wishes to give emphatic and 
solemn prominence to that by means of which the seating 
bikes place, and hence speaks with a corresponding pathos. 
This should bo preserved in tbe English rendering as above 
(so Alford).—H.) 

J [Ellicott: “The Spirit which came from, i. e., was an¬ 
nounced, by promise.” Kadie: “The genitive is almost that 
«f ablation.” Meter takes itaa “a genitive of quality, deslg- 


(Gal. iii. 14) is the promise which has the Spirit 
as its aim, or its object. The “promise” here 
should not, however, be limited to Christ’s last 
words (Luke xxiv. 49; Acts i. 4), as is done by 
Badmgahtkn-Cbi'sius, nor yet to the Old Testa¬ 
ment promises (Joel iii. 1-5; Isa. xxxii. 15; 
xliv. 3; Ezek. xxxvi. 25; xxxix. 29), as Har¬ 
less supposes, following Chrysostom; it in¬ 
cludes both what is prophetical anti apostolical 
(Luke xxiv. 44-47). The context definitely de¬ 
cides against the view, that the Spirit brings the 
promise, or that the notion of a testimonium red- 
dere, obsignare is found in the genitival connection 
(Tiieophylact [who, however, also gives this 
correct explanation: bn ef iirayyehiac id60p .— 
R.] Calvin, Beza.) 

Ver. 14. Who is the earnest of our in¬ 
heritance [bq eorivappa ft uv tt/skat/- 
povopia? ypuv']. — "Of refers logically to to 
irvevpa, marking its personality, which the Apos¬ 
tle has in mind, constructio ad sensum), as Matth. 
xxviii. 19: ra Wvrj —aiVm>f; 2 John 2: roif 
riKvoig — ovt;. Comp. Winer, p. 133. [A better 
explanation of or, than the constructio ad sensum, 
is that of its agreement in gender with appa.iuv. 
So Meyer, Alford, Ellicott. (See Winer, p. 
157.) The last named remarks that “ ro -vevpa 
in its most distinct personal sense is invariably 
used with the neuter relative.”-R.] It is not to be 
referred to Christ (Polycarp); that is too re¬ 
mote (Wjner, p. 149) and the sense will not ad¬ 
mit of it, since the Spirit is the appa^uv ; 2 Cor. 
i. 22: “ Who hath also sealed us, and given the 
earnest of the Spirit in our hearts” (v. 5). 

From the Hebrew (Gen. xxxviii. 3, 17,18, 

20 )=^pignus,* there probably arose through the 
agency of Phoenician traders appafu>r in Greek, 
arrhabo and arrha in Latin (without the h also), 
with the sense of “ earnest-money,” the begin¬ 
ning of the payment which should take place in 
full afterwards. Hence Hesychics :=irp6(fopa, 
Chrysostom: pipo$ tov TravTof ; Jerome: Arrabo 
futurx emtioni quasi quoddam testimonium et obliga- 
mentum datur. It is=d7rap^/) tov nvevparog, Rom. 
viii. 23. 

What the Spirit promises to vouchsafe to us in 
the future, in eternity, is indicated by the geni¬ 
tive t »/ f kIt] pov 0 pi a £ 1 ) p Civ , “of our in¬ 
heritance.” The inheritance which is the neces¬ 
sary consequence of sonship (Rom. viii. 17 ; Gal. 
iv. 7) is an eternal one (Gal. iii. 18; lleb. ix. 15; 
comp. v. 5 ; Col. iii. 24). Thus then believers 
obtain the certainty that they are heirs and have 
an inheritance in eternity, not through an as¬ 
surance from without, but chiefly through the 
reality of the possession, not at once in its entire 
extent, but in an earnest (Harless). “Our” 
includes the Apostle, his readers and all Chris¬ 
tendom (1 Cor. ii 12), because it stands at the 
end of the paragraph, not Gentile and Jewish 
Christians (Stier, Scuknkkl and others.) 


Dating tbe promise as a characteristic of tbe Holy Spirit.” 
Alford would retain the article in English : “ the Spirit of the 
promise.”—R.J 

* [ISgnus, pledge, differs from arra, earnest; the former la 
restored wheu the contract has been performed, the latter is 
a part of the purchase money. The custom of paying “ earnest- 
money ” obtains still in legal transactions, but more espe¬ 
cially in the popular usage of most nations.—R.J 
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Unto the redemption of his purchased 
possession, unto the praise of his glory, 

ei g airoXir pa>o tv rrjg irepiiroii/oeug, 
ei g erraivov ryg 66^yg avrov .—These two 
qualifying phrases, introduced by the same pre¬ 
position, are to be taken as parallel, the first re¬ 
ferring to the objective aim of the church of God, 
the second to the subjective aim of the redeemed 
member (Sohenkel). Comp. vers. G, 12. Hence 
avrov is to be joined to rr e piieoiya e ug as 
well as to dd^yg (Meyer, Hofmann), who how¬ 
ever in Schriftbeweis , II. 2, p. 28, understands 
it of Christ, when it obviously refers to God the 
Father, (Sciienkel). The preposition eig marks 
a goal, which is nearer at hand, more definitely 
described in the phrase “ the earnest of our in¬ 
heritance,” than in “ye were sealed,” so that 
the connection with the relative clause is more 
natural than to pass over it back to the verb of 
the main clause, ver. 13 (Meyer, [Hodge, Elli- 
cott] and others)^ Thus the explanation of 
dKo'AvTpGxrig as y rt/.eea is required. [That is, 
as in chap. iv. 30; Rom. viii. 23 (comp, my note 
in loco) the full final redemption, the accomplish¬ 
ment of all that is included in the word (Al¬ 
ford). —R.] The context, however, gives a 
further definition with ryg ir e p irr-o ty a e ug 
(avrov.) 

Ilept7roi£ti’=to cause something to remain, to 
let remain, to deliver ; irept-oieicsdai, to cause to 
remain for one's self, hence to acquire, to gain. 
The substantive therefore=acquisition, posses¬ 
sion. In 2 Thess. v. 9 : fif rrepirroiyoiv owryplag; 
2 Thess. ii. 14: eig rrepivo'ycsiv bo^yg, it is ac¬ 
quisition as the genitives indicate; 1 Pet. ii. 9: 
?.abg eig -eptirohjcnv, it is evidently possession 
(comp. Mattli. iii. 17; Acts xx. 28; Isa. xliii. 

21), hence=nSlp as the people of Israel were 

termed, which is elsewhere designated by Kepiob- 
oiog (Exod. xix. 6; Deut. vii. 6; xiv. 2; xxvi. 
18, Y.abr Tzepiovcuog , LXX. and Tit. ii. 14), peculium 
Dei . Hence the “redemption ” applies to God’s 
possession, to the people already acquired by 
Him, and cannot be the first redeeming act, “ the 
forgiveness of sins” (ver. 7; Col. i. 14; Rom. 
iii. 24), by which the people are acquired, but 
must be the completed work, to which the Holy 
Ghost, as earnest, pledge, points and leads. So 
most expositors from Theophylact (-ol nvtg 
eapev irepmotyaig Kai nryoig Kai irepiovoia deov) and 
CEc'UM ENtus (did rd irepinoiyaadOai ypdg tov 6e6v) 
to Erasmus and the latest time. Hence eig is 
not=fwf, usque ad (Morus), nor a7To?Ltrpo<7tg= 
mors , liberate a malo (Morus), nor is the genitive 
T7/c tt epiKOLyaecjg a designation of the effect 
(Luthf.r: to our redemption, that we become 
IIis possession ; Stier : to the redemption, that 
we become and because we are His possession.) 

[It rarely occurs that a passage presenting a 
number of difficulties is interpreted with so 
great an approach to unanimity as in this case. 
Modern English and American commentators, 
almost without an exception take the same view 
as Beaune. Stier, among the Germans, does 
not rpject it, but puts other meanings upon the 
passage as usual. Eadie gives his Trinitarian 
division as follows: “ The Father seals believers, 
and His glory is the last end ; in the Son they 
are sealed, and their redemption is His work; 


while the Spirit ‘which proceedeth ’ from the 
Father, and is sent by the Son—is the Seal and 
Earnest.” — For a very full discussion of the 
word nepinoiyaig, see Harless, whose comments 
have largely contributed in producing the una¬ 
nimity respecting this passage among modern 
interpreters.—R. ] 

DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. The importance of the doctrine of predestina¬ 
tion. The Apostle speaks in great emotion, as is 
unmistakably shown by the remarkably com¬ 
plicated structure of his sentences, and with 
special emphasis, as the repetition and strength 
of his expressions (vers. 4, 6, 9, 11) equally 
prove. Chemnitz says, in a sermon on Matth. 
xxii. (in Frank’s Theologie der Form. Concord ., 
iv. 268): “ Therefore (on account of the contests 
arising out of the doctrine of election) it has oc¬ 
curred to some, that we ought not to preach at 
all to Christians in the church about the fore¬ 
knowledge and choice of God, because it is 
dangerous to both sides, as it is said, leading 
either to security or despair ; but because God 
has revealed this very doctrine to us so often 
and in so many parts of the Scripture, we must 
not put it under the table, may not and should 
not say, that it is unprofitable, obnoxious or in¬ 
jurious, yet we must so look into it, as not to 
run too far or climb too high, but have and hold 
in all simplicity the true understanding and pro¬ 
per use thereof.” [It may w r ell be added, that 
such use is for Christians alone (ver. 5 : “us”), 
and that this use will lead on the one hand to 
trustful security in view of the fixedness of God’s 
purpose, on the other hand to profound humility 
in view of the entire freedom of God’s choice 
irrespective of our merit. Others may, nay some 
must speculate on this subject, but they find no 
solution of this problem save so far as God’s 
word gives one; and this solution can be fully 
apprehended only by a believing soul; it is 
above logic and philosophy, and even technical 
theology, even as on many subjects, and these 
the most important, the heart is a better teacher 
than the head. Still even the most advanced 
Christian, seeing that God’s word alone gives 
any solution, may well say with the martyr 
.Ridley : “ In these matters I am so fearful, that 
I dare not speak further ; yea almost none other¬ 
wise than the text does, as it were, lead me by 
the hand ” (from Eadie).— II.] 

2. The starting-point. It must by no means 
be overlooked, that the Apostle first expresses 
in praise the consciousness of salvation , though in 
a summary way, and then passes to predestina¬ 
tion. Even the transition (“even as he chose 
us”) does not place predestination in the first 
rank; it only marks the actual relation, and that 
the possession of salvation becomes our portion 
according to the election and fore-ordination; yet 
it still remains true, that from the consciousness 
of salvation we should look into the eternal will 
of God, and be lifted up to it. This is done in 
the confession of the Lutheran church, Form. 
Concord. , article xi. In that symbol we begin 
with sin and the natural powers of man (i. ii.), 
then follows Justification and its consequences 
(iii. iv.), next the means of grace in the Word 
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and the Lord’s Supper (v. vi. vii.); to these are 
joined the Christological articles (viii. ix.), and 
f)e ceremoniis ecclesiasticis (r.) seems to form the 
conclusion. But last of all there is added further: 
l)e seterna prsedestinatione et electione Dei. See 
Frank, Theologie, i. 48; iv. 188. The Reformed 
in their confessions {Basle, Belgie, Westminster, 
Helvetic and others) proceed from the specula¬ 
tive idea of God. which is neither Pauline, bibli¬ 
cal, nor advisable. [This objection as regards 
abstractness does not hold against the Heidelberg 
Catechism. Still the Lutheran symbols go to the 
opposite extreme. That the order in the Re¬ 
formed confessions is Pauline, I)r. Braune un¬ 
consciously admits in the order he himself 
adopts in these notes (ver. 4 follows ver. 3 very 
closely, be it observed). If it be Pauline, it is 
Scriptural, though this Apostle is not alone in 
patting God and His will so prominently in ad¬ 
vance. As to its advisableness: some minds 
demand the Reformed order, which is at all 
events that of logical statement, of systematic 
theology. Others object to it, but the great 
difficulty is not met by any change of position. 
If we claim that believing hearts, “blessed with 
all spiritual blessings in heavenly places in 
Christ,” alone are competent for the discussion, 
we have claimed all that our section warrants us 
in doing. Let each systematize as he will; we 
cannot make God’s truth dependent ou the order 
of our symbols. Let us be charitable,since some 
minds are so constituted as to accept or even 
demand Calvinism, and others prefer to take the 
difficulty in another form. Let each hold, in¬ 
deed, that God’s truth is objective truth inde¬ 
pendent of our subjective statements, and hope 
for the time when a higher synthesis will recon¬ 
cile what seems now to be contradictory, all the 
more because neither Calvinism nor Arminianism 
has solved the problem presented in this chapter, 
though one may in its efforts embrace more of 
the facts of the rule of grace and providence than 
the other. Comp, the Doctr. Notes on Rom. ix. in 
the Bible-work —R.] 

3. The object of the predestination is set forth in 
“us” (vers. 4, 5, 6, 8, 9, 12, 14) and “you” 
(ver. 13), and in such away that no ground for 
the predestination is to be found in those pre¬ 
destinated, hence nothing indicates a limitation 
of it. It is rather to be exteuded as widely ns sin 
reaches, and the “forgiveness of sins” (ver. 7) 
is necessary, and the hearing of “ the word of 
truth, the gospel of salvation” (ver. 13) is de¬ 
signed to extend. Hence the whole human race 
is the object of the predestination, and as the 
words “ we ” and “you ” require, not in a mass, 
but down to each individual. This is entirely 
in accordance with 1 Tim. ii. 4 (izdvraq avdpu- 
Trorf 6t7.ei auOqvai), with the Lord’s word, John iii. 
18 {rjy&iTTjoev 6 deoc rov udopov), and the saying of 
Peter (2 Peter iii. 9: pi) Sovkdpevoq riva$ clko'Kfo- 
dm, aAXa iravras perdvoiav x&pqaai). It is pre¬ 
cisely the section before us which marks the 
Divine will of mercy as directed towards all. 
We must maintain the universality of grace , uni- 
VKRSALIS VOLUNTAS Dei, quod non tantum prsedi- 
catio poenitentise., verum etiarn promissio evangelii 
sit universalis, hoc est, ad omnes homines perlineat 
(Form. Cono. xi. 28). The word rravrac (1 Tim. 
ii. 4) cannot be explained by cujusvis status atque 


conditionis homines, tarn itlustres ac potentes in mun- 
do, quam obscuros (Piscator), neither can we 
understand under udopov (Jno. iii. 16) the elect, 
on the ground that God never loved the dumued 
(Bkza), nor limit iravrac (2 Pet. iii. 9) by nempe 
credentes (Piscator). Thus the Form. Cono. 
(xi. 23) ; et quidem Deus illo uuo consilio—non 
tanliCn in genere salulem suorum procuravit, verum 
etiarn omnes kt singulah peusonas electorum — 
priescivit—digit (comp. ibid. \ 64). The Lutheran 
confession, it is true, besides the universality of 
the grace of God notes also with a reference ta 
this section a particularity of the election of grace, 
of which not all, good and bad, are the objects, 
but only the children of God : Sterna vero 
ELECTIO seu PRJSDEST1N ATIO DEI AD 8ALUTEM non 
sirnul ad bonus el ad malos pertinet , sed tantum ad 
Jihos Dei, qui ad seternam vitam consequendam electi 
et ordinati sunt, priusquam tnundi fundamenta ja- 
cerentur (xi. 5). Accordingly we should reject 
here the double predestination to salvation and 
damnation, which from the first was taught by 
Luther and Melancuthon (following Augus¬ 
tine, who, however, expressed himself very 
prudently and only in an infra-lapsarian sense, 
and Gottsciialk in the ninth century with his 
duplex sive gemina praedestinatio), but in an infra- 
lapsarian sense, maintained however by Zwin- 
gle (see Hahn, Stud. u. Krit., 1837, pp. 705- 
805) and Calvin iii a supralapsarian sense, and 
revived by the Jansenism of the Catholic Church 
in the 17th century, and by E. W. Krummacher 
in our day, and also the doctrine of Samuel Hu¬ 
bers, that God has in His Son ordained and 
elected each and every nian to eternal life (see 
Frank, iv. pp. 105, 281 ff., Hagenbach in Her¬ 
zog's Real-Enc., vi. p. 293 ff.), a doctrine which 
Schleiermacher repeats in his discussion of the 
doctrine of election ( Werke Theol. ii. p. 393 f ) 
and in his Glaubenslehre (§ 119, 2), and also the 
view of Hofmann ( Schriftbeweis, i. p. 257 ff.), fol¬ 
lowed by Luthardt (Compendium der Doymatik, 
p. 85), which denies the reference of the decree 
of grace to a definite number. [Dr. Braune 
seems to avoid a definite statement. Whatever 
may be deduced from the other passages referred 
to, Paul here declares that individual persons are 
chosen by God, predestinated unto adoption. 
How many those persons are is a question which 
when asked of the Son of God led only to per¬ 
sonal exhortation. Who they are, manifests it¬ 
self only in the exercise of faith, though even 
this is not always manifest to others (nor, as in 
the case of infants, is this a decisive test). Prac¬ 
tically, the question is respecting our personal 
appropriation of the blessings of redemption, 
which are according as (Kndwf, ver. 4) the elec¬ 
tion. Logically and theologically, the fact that 
some are partakers of blessing and others not, 
when taken in connection with the statement of 
vers. 4, 5, leads to the conclusion, that of God’s 
free will some have been chosen and others not 
chosen. The negation is, however, all that any 
ought to deduce from our passage. The difficul¬ 
ties arising from this conclusion cannot be fully 
met save by a heart so trustful in its affection to 
the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, as 
to know it to be right because lie has so or¬ 
dered. The same difficulty meets us in God’s 
providential dealings, aye, in the workings of 
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His natural laws, for as a brilliant author has 
well said: “ Nature is a terrible Calvinist.” 

Paul concerns himself here only with the posi¬ 
tive side, which presents but one difficulty, viz. 
that of fully responding in love to the gracious 
fact.—It.] 

4. The Subject of the predestination is God , the 
Father of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ 
(ver. 3), and that, too, in Ilia “love” (ver. 4) 
according to “ the good pleasure of His will ” 
(vers. 5, 9), or “ the purpose of Him who work- 
eth all things after the counsel of His will ” 
(ver. 11); reference being made to His “grace” 
(ver. 11), and “the mystery of His will” (ver. 
9) being recognized as the subject of the revela¬ 
tion. A duplex state in God Himself is by no 
means indicated, but rather excluded. In Him 
there are not two wills, one revealed, according 
to which God wills the salvation of all men, and 
another secret ( occulta ilia et metuenda volun¬ 
tas Dei ordinantis suo consilio, quos et quales prsedi - 
catte et oblatte misericordiie capaces et participes esse 
velit), nor do llis mercy and justice exist merely 
beside each other, the latter respecting the damned 
and the former the elect. It is not that God is 
gracious, and at the same time just, or just and 
yet gracious, but in that He provides a satisfac¬ 
tion for llis justice, He is gracious, and because 
He will satisfy His grace. He appeases His jus¬ 
tice, so that justice as satisfied is the ground of 
grace, and grace as to be satisfied is the ground 
for the satisfaction of justice (Frank, iv. 191). 
The secret will is not here asserted beside the 
revealed, nor can the secret will detract aught 
from the revealed; the latter, “as the real, un¬ 
limitedly efficient” will, stands “constantly over 
against the apparently contradicting secret ” will 
and “ conditions and controls ” “ the reality of 
the secret will.” “ A secret will in abstractor 
not having at the same time in itself as substan¬ 
tial elements the substantial determinations of 
the revealed will, does not exist” (Frank, iv. 
pp. 198-200). “The Scriptures, however, teach, 
that the Providence of God has not such a man¬ 
ner and meaning as if a master cook determines 
he will strangle some of the pheasants lying be¬ 
fore him and let others fly, a figure Gerson uses, 
but predestination comprises in itself totum de- 
cretum redemption ^, vocationis, justificationis , guber- 
nntionis et glorificationis , as Paul throughout the 
first chapter of the Epistle to the Ephesians thus 
treats and expounds this doctrine in detail” 
(Chemnitz in Frank). The omnipotence and 
executive energy of God is conditioned and 
bound by His will, by His Nature, as well as by 
the regulations lie has Himself established, 
which will be spoken of hereafter (notes 6, 7, 8). 
It is not the Absolute in itself, nor yet the purely 
Absolute One , but the self-conditioning Uncondi¬ 
tioned One. Accordingly the Scriptures and 
the Lutheran Confession distinguish from the 
prsedestinatio Dei ad salutem , taken as identical 
with the electio, the preescientia Dei , according to 
which He prievidet et novit etiam mala, sed non ea 
ratione, quasi Dei voluntas propitia ilia sit , utfiant 
(Form. Cone. xi. 6) ; principium autem et causa 
malt non sit ipsa Deiprsescientia , Deus enim non creat, 
procurat, effieit aut operatur malum , sed neque illud 
juvat aut promovet (ibid 7). 

[The theory of the self-conditioning of God is 


a favorite one witfi many German theologians. 
Such self-conditioning may be assumed as the 
basis of creation, especially the creation of free 
moral agenta, but the mystery yet remains: an 
Almighty God from whose freedom none of llis 
creatures dare detract aught, and moral, yet sin¬ 
ful, men, from whose freedom of will God will 
detract nothing. If foreknowledge be assumed 
as the basis of the predestination, the difficulty 
is increased: “ If God foresaw this faith and 
holiness, then these qualities were either self- 
created, or were to be bestowed by Himself; if 
the former, the grace of God is denied, and if 
the latter, the question turns upon itself—what 
prompted God to give them the faith and holi¬ 
ness which lie foresaw they should possess” 
(Eadie). Braune only hints at this explanation, 
however. Sir Wm. Hamilton’s “ Philosophy of 
the Unconditioned ” encounters the problem* as 
directly as Calvinism. Assuming as we must 
that “ God’s grace fits men for heaven, but men 
by unbelief prepare themselves for hell,” we 
still insist: that St. Paul here teaches the entire 
freedom of choice on the part of God, that choice 
being in accordance with the nature of the Sov- 
reign Chooser; and at the same time in ver. 13 
assumes the free faith on the part of those ad¬ 
dressed, while the state of blessing which moves 
his thanksgiving is expressly said to be in ac¬ 
cordance with the choice of God. So much a 
fair exegesis allows, as Dr. Braune himself ad¬ 
mits in his exegeticuj notes. “Whether this 
doctrine be identified with Pagan Stoicism or 
Mohammedan fatalism, and be rudely set aside, 
and the world placed under the inspection of an 
inert omniscience; or whether it be modified as 
to its end, and be declared to be privilege, and 
not holiness ; or as to its foundation, and that 
be alleged to be not gratuitous and irrespective 
choice, but foreseen merit and goodness; or as 
to its subjects, and they be afiirtned to be not in¬ 
dividuals, but communities; or as to its result, 
and it be reckoned contingent, and not absolute; 
or whether the idea of election be diluted into 
mere preferential choice:”—“such hypotheses 
leave the central difficulty still unsolved, and 
throw us back on the unconditioned and undi¬ 
vided sovereignty of Him ‘of whom, to whom, 
and through whom are all things,’—all whose 
plans and purposes wrought out in the Church, 
and designed to promote llis glory, have been 
conceived in the vast and incomprehensible soli¬ 
tudes of His own eternity.”— Eadie. —It.] 

6. The end of the predestination is defined in a 
threefold way : 

a. For the predestinated: “ unto adoption ” (ver. 


* [Eadie, whose notes on this subject are as judicious as 
they are apt, quotes from Sir Wm. Hamilton (Discussions, etc. 
p. 698): “ It is here shown to be as irrational as Irreligious, 
on the ground of human understanding, to deny, either, on 
the one hand, the lore-knowledge, predestination, and free 
grace of God, or, on the oilier, the free will of man; that 
we should believe both, and both in unison, though unable to 
comprehend even either apart. This philosophy proclaims 
with St. Augustine, and Augustine in his maturest writings: 
—‘If there be not free grace in God, how can lie save the 
world ? and if there be not free will in man, how can the 
world by God be judged 7 * (Ad Valentinum Epist. 2*4.) Or, 
as the same doctrine is perhaps express 'd even better by St. 
Bernard: ‘ Abolish free will and there is nothing to be saved: 
abolish free grace, and there is nothing wherewithal to save.' 
(Dt Gratia et Libero Arbitrio.)" See the list of authors of 
all opinions given by Eadu, pp. 28,29.—K.J 
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5), in which “ redemption, the forgiveness of 
sins” (vers. 7, 14) are given to them in grace 
(“His grace which He freely bestowed upon us,” 
ver. 6), so that they as the “possession” of 
God (ver. 14) become partakers of the inheri¬ 
tance (vcr. 11), of the salvation which the gos¬ 
pel brings (ver. 13) and “ holy and without 
blame” (ver. 4). 

b. For the entire world , in the history of which 
through various periods of development (“ dis¬ 
pensation of the fulness of times,” ver. 10), it is 
accomplished : “ to gather up together all things 
in Christ.” 

c. For Qod the Lord: “ unto the praise of the 
glory of His grace” (ver. G), “unto the praise 
of His glory ” (vers. 12, 14). The aim is ac¬ 
cordingly as much moral as religious , and as 
much individually-personal as world-historical. The 
synthesis of the moral and religious factors, 
which is in the main peculiar to the Sacred 
Scriptures (Schenkel), appears all the more 
prominently here, as the emphatic £<c traivov is 
at once both religious and moral. The same is 
true of the glory of God and the blessedness of 
man, and so much so that it is not correct to af¬ 
firm that the glory of God and it alone is “the 
final and most exalted end of the creation and 
redemption of the world” (Schenkel). 

What is world-historical must be combined 
with what is personal, the individual life with 
th° whole; it is however unmistakable, that the 
relation of the creature to the Creator is ar¬ 
ranged in order to regulate the demeanor of the 
former, and that the whole is wrought upon by 
the individual parts becoming the object of ac¬ 
tivity, as these are wrought upon through the 
whole, and thus the totality is brought to com¬ 
pletion. 

6. The Mediator is Christ, “ our Lord and 
Saviour” (vcr. 3), “the Beloved” (ver. 6), and 
it is “through His blood” (ver. 7) thus in con¬ 
formity to His eternal Person and His relation to 
Gol, as well as according to His atoning and re¬ 
deeming sufferings in time. Sterna igitur prsedes- 
tina'io in Christo et nequaquam extra mediatorem 
Christum consideranda est (Form. Cone. xi. 65). 
Since then God, who is the Father of our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ, the Beloved, formed 
the decree of redemption in Christ, He must be 
conceived of as existing before the purpose, and 
hence the Person of Christ as that eternal per¬ 
son, in whom the Father chose us, as He created 
us in Him despite the foreseen fall. Accord¬ 
ingly Christ is the causa meritoria of our election, 
both of the purpose and its accomplishment, to 
which latter the suffering of death, mentioned 
in ver. 7, especially refers. Although the Re¬ 
formed agree with the Lutherans in formal state¬ 
ment on this point, all their symbols describing 
the election of grace as taking place in Christo 
and propter Christum, yet they deviate from 
scriptural truth, in regarding Him as the object 
of the predestination : ut ipse quoque exAeicrdf 
(H el vet. Conf. V.), and not as fundamentum ipsam 
electionem prsecedens, not as causa meritoria. So 
that they not only refer with propter Christum to 
the idea of satisfaction, which should not be the 
causa impulsiva, rather merely the condition 
chosen by God for the actualization of the pre¬ 
destination in eternal blessedness, but also with 
4 


in Christo wish to designate only the medium of 
the accomplishment. According to this view 
ouly for those elected by God’s mercy is there a 
Christ and an atoning death, and it cannot be 
perceived whence there should then arise any 
necessity of the atoning act of redemption for 
the satisfaction of Divine wrath; for the grace 
has not to be rendered possible, but the deter¬ 
mined gracious purpose has only to be carried 
out. Comp. ScuNECKENurROEU, Vergleichende 
Darstellung, I. p. 192 If. ; Fuank, IV'. p. 192 ff. 
[It is scarcely fair to take the strongly partisan 
work of Heidegger ( Formula Consensus Helveti¬ 
ca, 1675, see Biblework, Romans, pp. 191, 192) 
as a representative of the Reformed Confessions 
on this point. There has been, since the days 
of the Reformation, a tendency in the Reformed 
Church to bald forensic statements on this point, 
but to-day the full significance of the phrase: 
“ in Christ,” is perhaps better understood than 
ever before.—R ] 

7. The means of grace in carrying out the de¬ 
cree of redemption the Apostle indicates with 
yvupiaaq, “having made known” (ver. 9), and 
calls them also: “the word of truth, the Gospel 
of your salvation ” (ver. 13). To neither desig¬ 
nation of the Divine word is there attached any 
limitation as respects the sphere of its effect, 
while the genitives describe rather, partly (“ of 
truth”) an efficient truth, calculated for all, as 
the purport of this word, partly (“ of your sal¬ 
vation”) the power and effect, which it bears in 
itself and exercises. At all events wc should 
maintain, as respects this chapter, what is said 
in the Form. Cone. xi. 16, 29, 33 (where the 
German version has “ verleiht the Latin ex¬ 
pressing it more weakly : largiri vult, though 
meaning quite as much) : For it should not be 
thought, that God spoke thus: Externally 
through the word I call all of you, to whom I 
give my word, into my kingdom, but in my heart 
1 do not intend it for all, but only for a certain 
few; for it is my will, that the greater part of 
those whom I thus call through my word should 
not be enlightened and converted, but be and re¬ 
main condemned, although I declare otherwise 
respecting them in the invitations of my word. 
“ Hoc enim esset Deo contradictorias v>oluntates af- 
fingere ” (xi. 24). [This is the old difficulty in 
another form. It is a difficulty of fact, too. 
For a large portion of those who have the word 
of God in their hands and hear it, even while it 
is the Gospel of salvation to those who sit beside 
them, are “not enlightened and converted.” 
Why not? The question is not a merely theo¬ 
retical one, but comes out of agonized hearts 
often enough. An answer which charges God 
with folly, or which accepts His purpose as 
thwarted, will not satisfy the heart, however 
theologians may philosophize; the resting place 
in this strait, as in all others, is in God. “ He 
worketh all things afier the counsel of His will” 
—but is “the God and Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ.”—R.] 

8. The condition of the saving effect of these 
means the Apostle marks with auovaavreq, to 
which he adds with emphasis uai marevaavre^ 
(ver. 13), and with irporf?.iriK6rag ev no Xpioriit. 
The Formula of Concord aptly states these 
thoughts (xi. 17): Decrevit etiam se spiritu sanctu 
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stto per verbum annuntiatum auditions perceptum et 
memorise commendatum velle in nobit ejficacem esse, 
et corda ad veram poenitentiam agendam infiectere et 
vera fide conservare. There is at least nothing to 
be derived from these propositions in favor of 
the Synergism of Melanchthon and his followers. 
The word of God develops in the hearer that 
power which he has placed in it, and in this 
power he apprehends, being himself first appre¬ 
hended, what is bidden him, and thus gains hope 
and confidence through the power of the word 
which has become vital and active in him. But 
it is indicated definitely enough that man can 
resist; he is not forced to hear and accept what 
is proclaimed, nor to believe in it and hope in it. 
Since God will save only in Christ, and only 
through the Word will create faith and hope in 
Him, this does not accord with the statement of 
the Reformed and the Predestinarians, that God 
wills nothing which He does not do. If the Ni- 
nevites could avert His punitive will by repent¬ 
ance, so His gracious will may be thwarted 
through resistance. This is Scriptural truth, and 
it is confirmed by Christian experience, which 
knows of no necessity for obeying the will of 
God, but too well of a possibility of resisting it 
(Frank, IV. p. 205). The gratia irresistibilis of 
Augustine is a fiction arising from an abstract 
conception of the purely Absolute. The uncon¬ 
ditioned yet self-conditioning Personality of God 
does not will, as the predestinarians think that 
He wills, but with a self-restraining almighti- 
ness within the sphere of redemption, so that 
salvation is not gained without His will, but the 
protfered salvation is lost through man’s own 
fault against His earnest gracious will, which 
He offers in Ilis Word. Both must be main¬ 
tained : God has willingly given men of His will 
and conditioned Himself, in placing conditions 
before men in the hearing and believing of Ilis 
Word, and man has the power of continued re¬ 
sistance, so that an entire apocatastasis of all 
things, the ultimate salvation of all, although 
God’s revealed will points thereto, is scarcely 
conceivable, as Origen, Sciileiermaciier and 
others suppose. A final resistance is to be main¬ 
tained as possible. Nitzsch, System , p. 416. 

9. Assurance of election is definitely pointed out 
in vers. 13, 14; “ye were sealed with the Spirit 
of promise, t he Holy One, who is the earnest of 
our inheritance,” and although in consequence 
of faith (TTKJTevaavrec), still on the ground of the 
promise of the Holy Ghost and the resulting be¬ 
stowal of the same—in the means of grace, the 
word, and baptism (which, though not expressed, 
is to be understood) and through which Christ’s 
merit, that is and suffices for all, is attributed to 
us. On the ground of the certainty, that God’s 
word is true, that God has loved the world , that 
Christ has died for the sins of the whole world, 
and that God has called you also, must have 
called you, because He has loved you in Christ, 
and 1 have been baptized, accepted as a child, 
endowed with the Holy Ghost, renewed, regene¬ 
rated, even though it be but germinally, poten¬ 
tially, I am certain of my election before the 
foundation of the world, and my inheritance in 
eternity. [Rightly enough the doctrine of elec¬ 
tion is for the comfort of believers, but they will 
derive far more comfort from a more definite 


conception of the matter. If “baptismal re¬ 
generation ” is a ground for the assurance of 
election, then many thus assured are not sancti¬ 
fied in this world, and such an assurance Is not 
likely to further such a result. The Augusti- 
nian view is here the practical one.—R.] 

10. The possibility of apostasy is indicated by 
the phrase “unto the redemption of the pur¬ 
chased possession.” It marks chiefly the goal 
to which the Holy Ghost, as “ earnest of our in¬ 
heritance,” points. But the Christian has the 
consciousness, that his life-development is an 
ethical, not a physical, process, that he can with¬ 
draw himself, can resist the Divine will, can fall 
and fall away too. God will preserve us to the 
end and complete His work on and in us, si modo 
non ipsi nos ab eo avertamus (Form. Conc. y xi. 32, 
75). Hence the warnings in the hortatory part 
of this Epistle (chap, iv.-vi). Comp. Heb. vi. 4- 
6, where the fall of the regenerate is assumed, 
and only the return of such is called impossible. 
Accordingly there inheres in the reference to 
election and the possession of salvation a strong 
means of incitement to sanctification, on the 
ground and in virtue of the existing ethical 
matter of fact in faith. [An “earnest” is 
generally a safeguard against failure to fulfil 
the agreement, nor does the preposition eif (ver. 
14), rendered “until” in the E. V., indicate any 
possibility of failure, but rather with its strong 
final sense, and that too in parallelism with 
“ unto the praise of his glory,” implies the very 
opposite. The doctrine of the perseverance of 
the saints stands or falls with that of personal 
predestination, and both are parts of the theolo¬ 
gical system, which makes “Hisglory” the chief 
end.—R.] 

11. Concluding remark. A mystery remains 
here until eternity. It is analogous to a miracle , 
which is not such in the sight of God nor of the 
redeemed any longer, but only for those in lower 
stages. Thus it is with the mystery of God’s 
will, which is ever dissolving and in the higher 
degrees of revelation becomes ever more mani¬ 
fest,. The completion of revelation like that of 
the inheritance lies beyond this world. Hence 
we have not contradictions,* that inhere in the 
Scripture or the truth, but only those wnich be¬ 
long to human statement, and are such to our 
understanding. Let us then be humble! [This 
is the best guard against dogmatism. Especially 
let those who hold those views of Divine Sover¬ 
eignty which are most humbling learn the les¬ 
son !—R.] 

HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

Begin always with thanksgiving to God, and 
neither forget nor overlook the benefits lie has 
conferred upon you; but above all consider the 
spiritual gifts with which He has blessed you and 
yours.—The beginning, middle, and end of the 
Christian life, or its ground, path and goal, is 
the praise and adoration of God. Before God 
created men, He willed that they should be His 
children; it is just in being or becoming God’s 


* [The position to he taken is not that the future wilt recon¬ 
cile proposition* which are contradictory, but which seem to 
be contradictory, the whole question transcending the limits 
of human thought.— R.] 
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children, that we foster the human in us, and 
we should be Christ inns, in order to be really 
men. He who does not fully become a man, is no 
proper Christian or child of God. The ultimate 
end of God is His glory ; this is attained, when 
we become holy and blameless. He wills His 
glory only in our blessedness; the Father’s 
honor is linked with the children’s blessedness.— 
Everything is to be traced back to the will of 
God: what is manifest, revealed, experienced is 
the guide into the secrecy of God and His will; 
we must, let ourselves be led from His revealed 
will into His secret will.—God accomplishes His 
will, but only according to the purpose of IIis 
will; hence not in a physical, chemical, “natu¬ 
ral” process, but in an ethical life-process of 
men created after His image and for sonship with 
Him does lie effect the desired and determined 
redemption of the same.—In Christ, the Beloved, 
is the counsel of salvation formed, in Christ it is 
to be carried out, and in such a way that Christ 
dies for the sake of sinners as a sacrifice of recon¬ 
ciliation, as an atoning sacrifice, and with the 
forgiveness of sins is begun that redemption, 
which leads to the throne and heart of God, since 
the Spirit of Go 1 works on our spirit, and His 
work not being in vain, confirms us in sonship, 
in regeneration and renewal even unto the in¬ 
heritance. The process is from above to beneath, 
then from within to without, in order to lead 
from the depths up on high. The mystery of 
the Divine will is not in itself an incomprehensi¬ 
ble, inconceivable enigma, entirely uncompre¬ 
hended ; it is only a mystery for us, rising so 
fur above us, who cannot fathom its depth nor 
measure its infinitude, considering the majesty 
and the kindness of the same. For our reason 
it is a mystery ; not contrary to , but above our 
reason ; the reason of man and of God are two 
very different things. The mystery of the Di¬ 
vine will is only the manifestation of what is 
conditioned, limited, finite and imperfect in our 
knowledge, which bears to whnt in itself is clearest 
of all the same relation as the eyes of night birds 
to bright daylight. It is a proof of a Divine re¬ 
velation, if we seem, when confronted with His 
will and truth, to be transferred to a shoreless 
sea, a fathomless depth. That is at once the 
mystery and the revelation of God. Without 
revelation knowest thou nothing of God, canst 
know nothing of Him; whoever rejects the reve¬ 
lation in Christ, in the sacred Scriptures, rejects 
also the science of God Himself; to him the 
mystery of God ever becomes a riddle without 
solution, while the Christian ever knows and feels 
it with greater joy. It is not unreasonable to 
believe on the mystery in God, since this dis¬ 
appears ever more and more; like children, we 
grow into the truth which was at first so mys¬ 
terious.—As Christ is the point of beginning for 
the Father’s gracious decree in eternity, so He is 
the middle-point of its accomplishment in his¬ 
tory, and the terminal point in its consumma¬ 
tion.—All things, the creation of heaven and 
earth, the maintenance and administration of the 
world are subordinate and subservient to the 
counsel of God’s grace respecting our redemption 
in Christ: the Father is concerned for His chil¬ 
dren, not for llis servants and His possessions; 
these are employed and rightly placed, when the 


children are cared for.—The word of revelation 
must be proclaimed and accepted: this is the 
chief duty of men ordered by God.—Here be¬ 
lievers have no lack of germs, beginnings, 
earnest; but fruit, completion, full payment 
come not here, but above. 

Starke: —The wealth of the elect is incon¬ 
ceivable, indescribable, incomparable—See the 
final point of this election of grace, and its 
tokens too. Prove yourselves thereby, ye Chris¬ 
tians!—Believers have sonship with God through 
Christ, not from their own worthiness: it brings 
with it the noblest treasures, yes, the eternal 
inheritance.—The forgiveness of sins is the most 
glorious fruit of Christ’s redemption; it is the 
basis of all other benefits : for where it is, there 
is life and blessedness.—The fountain of grace 
will never be drained, but is and remains inex¬ 
haustible, so that of its fulness we receive grace 
for grace.—Christ is the true ladder whose top 
touches heaven and its end the earth, thus link¬ 
ing and binding heaven and earth, God and men. 
Let him, who will be united to God, hold to 
Christ.—Angels and men stand again in friend¬ 
ship through Christ. Hence Christ is concerned 
with the angels, not that He must gain something 
for them of which they do not stand in need, but 
that they may have friendship again with men, 
when these again attain to grace.—The work of 
our election and salvation is full of wisdom, be¬ 
cause it has taken place according to the counsel 
of Him who is wisdom itself; it is pure grace, 
because it appertains to an inheritance; infalli¬ 
ble, because it is founded on the purpose of the 
Almighty; full of righteousness, because all 
comes to us through Christ, the righteous. Ex¬ 
cellent tokens of the Divine truth of the Chris¬ 
tian religion: it brings that with it, which the 
whole world cannot give and which makes man 
blessed, in the germ here in time, in perfection 
in eternity. This makes believers joyful in all 
tribulation, even in martyrdom. 

Rieoer:— They shall be blessed is the sum of 
all the promises of the Old Testament; He has 
blessed us is the Gospel laud for the fulfilment of 
these promises in the New Testament. With 
these spiritual blessings in heavenly places the 
gospel conquers the whole world and the earthly 
mind, in which Jews and Gentiles lay captive.— 
In this are the honor of God and our salvation 
inseparably joined : God seeks His honor or the 
praise of llis glory in us through our pardon.—In 
the Old Testament, it was often said : the Lord 
do thee good for Abraham’s sake, for His ser¬ 
vant David’s sake ; but now all is in and through 
the Beloved, who became the propitiation for the 
sins of the whole world. Once obtain in Him 
the forgiveness of sins, and then all other spirit¬ 
ual blessings flow without ceasing.—By the fre¬ 
quent phrase: according to His good pleasure, 
according to the counsel of His will, the Apostle 
bows down our mistrustful heart, so apt to strive 
for the mastery with the Holy One of Israel —In 
the repeated expressions: through Himself, in 
whom, in Christ, the Apostle manifests an un¬ 
usual zeal and care, to bind us ever to Christ, to 
accustom us to seek and find our glory in this 
alone, that we belong to Christ and are numbered 
in His inheritance; we may have reason here¬ 
after to praise more the truth of God, like tho 
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Jews, descending from the fathers, whose are the 
promises; or to magnify rather His mercy, like 
the Gentiles , who unexpectedly have been favored 
with the gracious call. It is a word of truth, 
searched by every one, who is of the truth, con¬ 
cerned about the truth, that thus he may be 
helped to the truth ; it is the Gospel of our salva¬ 
tion, not only bringing us tidings of it, but con¬ 
taining a Divine power for actual blessing, 
through the faith to which it inclines the heart, 
giving also the Spirit, which affords what re¬ 
dounds to our own certainty and steadfastness 
in the truth, serving at the same time as a wit¬ 
ness to others, that we have attained a position 
in true grace, and especially assuring us of our 
preservation, which we are to enjoy as the re¬ 
deemed possession of the Lord, but which with 
the crown thereto appertaining we will lay at the 
feet of Him, who has accepted us to the praise 
of His glory. 

Bengel:— Ultra hoe beneplacitum nobis negue in 
salutis nostrse negue in ullis operum divinorum causis 
rimandis ire licet. Quid philosopharis de mundo 
optimo f Cave, ne tute sis malus! 

Kleuker:—T he entire Pauline theology rests 
mainly on what he calls the Divine mystery, term¬ 
ing its execution the economy of God. No Apos¬ 
tle speaks with such a sweep and fulness of spirit, 
as Paul, whose revelation is in this economy. 

Gerlach:—T he riches of Divine grace in the 
forgiveness of sins makes itself known to us 
chiefly through the illumination, which thus be¬ 
comes ours, the knowledge of God and our sal¬ 
vation,—this we include under wisdom; under 
prudence especially the insight into our condition 
and the life of the world, the practical, Christian 
wisdom for living. In neither should we think 
merely of the one-sided intellectual knowledge. 

IIei bner:—C hrist, the eternal Son of God, 
has been the ground, why God created the world, 
and delivered and blessed the fallen world.- 
Christ is the eternal ground of the Divine com¬ 
placency toward the world, the ground of our 
blessedness.—The highest grace is Redemption. 
God decreed it, Christ accomplished it, earning 
it. It is of a purely spiritual character, the for¬ 
giveness of sins. That is true redemption, which 
releases us not from earthly need, but from 
anxiety and disquietude of conscience, from en¬ 
mity to God, from incapacity for good and fear 
of hell. It is the fundamental condition of all 
other possessions, which we have through Christ. 
The general decree of God is the basis of the 
calling of individuals; for God overlooks no one. 
Man can bring either honor or shame to God, as 
a child to its parents. Christians should bring 
honor to God, He desires to get honor through 
us before the world.—The Holy Spirit is the 
seal of Christians, the stamp which they receive, 
that they are real children of God, the token by 
means of which they appear and pass current as 
Christians before the celestial spirits. Without 
this character (“express image”) faith is vain 
and all Christianity mere sham. How many 
sham Christians there are, who have not this 
seal!—This Spirit is to the Christian the strong¬ 
est proof also of eternal life, because in itself it 
is something eternal, imperishable. 

Passavant :—The eternal counsel of the Fat her 
respecting the election of souls is first carried 


out and consummated in the Son and through 
Him in the course of time. It is a work and 
miracle of love, unsearchable and unfathomable, 
carried on at once on earth and in heaven, in a 
human breast, and in a Divine heart. This elec¬ 
tion does not rest in man or angel, not in the 
will of man or angel’s thought; not in human or 
angelic holiness or righteousness, purity or 
greatness or fidelity, not in any virtue, glory or 
love of the creature.—By nature we are not the 
children of God; even though so many may, 
flatly and godlessly enough, think and affirm 
otherwise, calling God Father and All-father.— 
But God now makes us His children; He has 
exalted us to the joys, the blessednesses, the 
treasures, the eternities, the glories of the 
heavenly nature ; we are children, beloved chil¬ 
dren, heirs of God, heirs of heaven ! This is the 
doing of the Lord’s grace.—Nothing makes so 
poor in all true good and worth and btessing, as 
sin and all that belongs to and proceeds from 
sin.—The gospel traces our thoughts and feelings 
back to and into ourselves, so that we perceive 
the cunning of our hearts and the deceit of sin, 
and come to the footprints of God, to the springs 
of what is eternally true and good. It reveals 
to us, what we were, what we are, and what we 
should become; what are our deepest needs, the 
eternal ones; what our internal injury the worst 
of all; what our heaviest sorrows might be, here 
and hereafter. It reveals to us, where the true, 
certain aid is, where salvation, light, peace, life 
are, a Divine salvation, an unerring light, an 
eternal peace, an everlasting life.—It is out of 
this light, that its opponents and enemies have 
borrowed or stolen all the rays of truth and wis¬ 
dom, which shine here and there in their proud 
writings and philosophies.—It is the Holy Spirit, 
who gives man to God in this life, and gives God 
to man in eternal life; who here sketches the 
features of the children in likeness to their 
heavenly Father, and will complete the picture 
in eternity: who begins their redemption here 
with their release from the servile yoke of the 
creature, and will complete it in the unity and 
love of the Creator. 

Stier: — An Apostle prays for his church, 
teaches and exhorts out of the promise and petition 
of his apostolic prayer, but does not lord it, does 
not establish eternal forms, does not urge and 
carry to excess the external phenomena of the 
church, which is forming itself deeply and in¬ 
wardly in view of its goal.—Each after his man¬ 
ner ! As Christ is now our Head in another way 
than that of the holy angels, so is He in another 
way Lord and King, and Crown, too, of the 
material world also. The condemned and evil 
spirits lie at His feet in another manner than the 
adoring saints and angels—yet still all really, 
all finally before Him. 

Beecher*: —Those who are willing are al¬ 
ways the elect, those who will not, are not 
elected. Many men are wrapped up in the doc¬ 
trines of election and predestination, but that 
is the height of impertinence. They are truths 

* [This is no doubt Henry W ard Beecher. Dr. Braune 
gives no further clue to the discovery of the original pas¬ 
sage than the single word “ Beecher,” which might apply to 
any one of a large family. As this is the only American cita¬ 
tion in any part of the volume, it is retained, even though at 
the disadvantage of being a translation of a translation.— U.j 
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belonging to God alone, and if you are perplexed 
by them, it is only because you trouble yourself 
about things which do not concern you. You 
only need to know that God sustains yon with 
all His might in the winning of your salvation, 
if you will only rightly use Ilis help. Whoever 
doubts this is like the crew of a boat working 
with all their might against the tide and yet 
goingback hour after hour; thenthey notice, that 
the tide turns, while at the same time the wind 
springs up and fills their sails. The coxswain 
cries: pull away boys! wind and tide favor you ! 
But they answer : What can we do with the oars, 
don’t the wind and tide take away our free 
agency ? 

Schklling :—It is a vacuity of ideas , that ven¬ 
tures to call itself Rationalism. Not to hate 
one’s enemies, not to persecute them, but to do 
them good, aye, to love them, is above Reason. 
The supreme commands of a generous morality, 
exalting humanity, could not be fulfilled, if man 
could not act above Reason. Why then should 
not God act above Reason ? In this sense it is 
by no means irrational to say,—the will of God 
as respects the human race estranged from Him 
is above Reason. We can, with J. G. Haman, 
answer the good-natured people who want to 
have a rational God after their notions: whether 
they have never noticed, that God is a genius, 
who asks very little about what they call rational or 
irrational. 

IIofacker The wide range which Christmas 
Day opens to our eye of faith : 1) How far back; 
2) How high up; 3) How far ahead it teaches us 
to look. 

Ahlfeld:—T hank the Lord, who hath blessed 
thee with ull spiritual blessings in heavenly 
things! 1) For what should I be thankful ? 2) 

Ilow should I thank Him?—(Sermon for Whit¬ 
sunday): The Holy Ghost, as Steward of the 
possessions of Christ, pours out His treasures 
upon us. He (1) proclaims , (2) entails , (3) seals 
to us salvation in Jesus Christ. 

Palmer:—O ar election in Christ: 1) It is an 
eternal one, but linked to the temporal Incarna¬ 
tion of Christ; 2) It is a mysterious act of God, 
but each may have a clear consciousness respect¬ 
ing it; 3) It has taken place without our help, 
but does not permit us to be idle. 

Kapff (on St. Thomas’ Day):—What a mighty 
strengthening of our faith lies in the Divine 
election! 1) in its goal, 2) in its ground, 3) in 
the mode of its accomplishment. 

[Sciienkel:—T he eternal election of the 
Christian: 1. A work of Divine love; 2. With 
the effect of presenting him ever more and more 
pure and holy before God.—Jesus Christ the 
Saviour of the world : He is (1) the Centre of the 
world’s history, (2) the Key to the understanding 
of the mystery of God’s providential rule.—Ilow 
in the Person of Jesus Christ, beginning and end, 
heaven and earth harmoniously unite.—No pre¬ 
destination save unto holiness, no election out¬ 
side of the Mediator, Jesus Christ.—All events in 
time depend on the decree of God in eternity.— 
The Holy Ghost as the earnest of our heavenly in¬ 
heritance : 1. A balm of consolation for the weak; 
2. A weapon of victory for the strong.—R.] 


[Eadie: —Ver. 3. We bless Him because He 
has blessed us.—Christianity is the dispensation 
of the Spirit, and as its graces rfre inwrought by 
Him, they are all named “ spiritual ” after Him. 
—Vcr. 4. The pulsation of a holy heart leads to 
a stainless life, and this is the avowed purpose of 
our election.—Sovereignty is but another name 
for highest and bcuignest equity.—Ver. 5. The 
returning prodigal does not win his way back 
into the paternal mansion. This purpose to ac¬ 
cept uS existed ere the fact of our apostacy had 
manifested itself, and being without epoch of 
origin, it comes not within the limits of chrono¬ 
logy. It pre-existed time.—Adoption has its 
medium in Christ: but it has its ultimate enjoy¬ 
ment and blessing in God. Himself is our Fa¬ 
ther .—His household we enter —His welcome we 
are saluted with —His name and dignity we wear 
—His image we possess —His discipline we re¬ 
ceive—and His home, secured and prepared for 
us, we hope forever to dwell in. To Himself we 
are adopted. The origin of this privilege and 
distinction is the Divine love.—Ver. 8. A mystery 
is not to be flung abroad without due discrimi¬ 
nation. The revealer of it wisely selects his au¬ 
dience, and prudently chooses the proper time, 
place and method for his disclosure.—Ver. 10. 
This re-capitulation of all things is declared a se¬ 
cond time to be in Christ—a solemn.and empha¬ 
tic re-assertion. His mediative work has secured 
it, and His mediatorial person is the one centre 
of the universe. As the stone dropped into the 
lake creates those widening and concentric cir¬ 
cles, which ultimately reach the farthest shore, 
so the deed done on Calvary has sent its undu¬ 
lations through the distant spheres and realms 
of God’s great empire.—Ver. 11. Ilis desire and 
His decrees are not at variance, but every reso¬ 
lution embodies Ilis unthwarted pleasure.—Ver. 
13. The gospel is wholly truth, and that very 
truth which is indispensable to a guilty world. 
And it comes as a word, by special oral revela¬ 
tion, for it is not. gleaned and gathered : there is 
a kind and faithful oracle.—The gospel is good 
news, and that good news is our salvation.—That 
seal unbroken remains a token of safety. What¬ 
ever bears God’s image will be safely carried 
home to His bosom.—Y T er. 14. The earnest, 
though it differ in degree, is the same in kind 
with the prospective inheritance. The earnest 
is not withdrawn, nor a totally new circle of 
possessions substituted. Heaven is but an addi¬ 
tion to present enjoyments. The prelibation will 
be followed by the banquet.—“ We have redemp¬ 
tion ” so soon as we believe; we are ever having 
it so long as we are on earth; and when Jesus 
comes again to finish the economy of grace, we 
shall have it in its full and final completion.—All 
issues “to the praise of Ilis glory,’’ His grace 
having now done its work. The church receives 
its complement in extent at the very same epoch 
at which it is crowned with fulness of purity and 
blessedness. “ May it please Thee of thy gracious 
goodness shortly to accomplish the number of 
Thy elect, and to hasten Thy kingdom,” is an 
appropriate petition on the part of all saints. 
-R.] 
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2. Exhortation springing out of the Apostle's supplication for the Church as the body of Christy who is 

the Head. 

(.Chap. I. 16-23.) 

15 Wherefore [For this cause] I also, after I [having] heard of your faith [or the 
faith which is among you] in the Lord Jesus, and love [the love which ye have] 1 

16 unto all the saints, Cease not to give thanks for you, making mention of you 2 in 

17 my prayers; That the God of our Lord Jesus Christ, the Father of glory, may give 
unto you the spirit of wisdom and revelation in the knowledge [in full knowledge] 

18 of him: The eyes of your understanding being enlightened ; [Having the eyes of 
your heart 3 enlightened,] that ye may know what is the hope of his calling, and 

19 [ omit and]* what the riches of the glory of his inheritance in the saints, And what 
is [ omit is] the exceeding greatness of his power to us-ward who believe, according 

20 to the working of his mighty power [the might of his strength], 6 Which he [hath] 6 
wrought in Christ, when he raised him from the dead, and set him [in raising him 
from the dead and making him sit] 7 at his own right hand in the heavenly places* 

21 Far [over] 9 above all principality, and power, and might, and dominion [lordship], 
and every name that is named, not only in this world, but also in that which is to 

22 come: And hath put [And subjected] all things under his feet, and gave him to he 

23 the head over all things to the church, Which is his body, the fulness of him that 
[who] filleth all 10 in all. 


TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL. 

1 Ver. 15.—X. 1 A. B. and some other authorities omit rijv ayangv; X. 8 adds it. The omission is an evident error of 
the transcriber. [K. L., nearly all versions, most fathers support the longer reading, which is adopted by Tischendorf, 
Meyer, Ellieott and the great majority of editors and commentators. The repetition of tt\v readily accounts for the omission, 
while there is little reason for accepting an insertion from Col. i. 4.—In the above emendations Ellieott has been followed. 
E)jr this cause is adopted in preference to wherefore (the rendering for 6to) and on this account (which is more modern). The 
more indefinite participial construction, having heard, is necessary here; the faith which is among you is more exact than 
your faith (see Exeg. Notes), while the love which ye have brings out the force of the second rijv.—R.l 

2 Ver. 16. — [The Rec. reads: pvttav v/tuii' wot ovfxevos, on the authority-of D. 3 E. K. L. (F. if. transposing: ttoiov/xc- 
vo? i/piov), most cursives. Vulgate, Syriac versions, Coptic, most fathers; accepted by Tischendorf (but not in ail editions), 
Griesbach, Ellieott,’Wordsworth (De Wette and Braune tacitly). In X. A. B. D., 1 and about 10 cursives, v piov is omitted; 
accepted by Riickert, Lachmann, Meyer, Alford. The question is a delicate one: Was the word inserted where the meaning 
is so obvious, or was it omitted because occurring so immediately before? The variation in position favors the former 
theory, but a similar omission by nearly the same authorities in 1 Thess. i. 2 is almost decisive for the latter. See Exeg. 
Notes for the interpretation of Meyer and Alford, resulting from the acceptance^ the briefer reading. — R.| 

3 Ver. IS. — Instead of xapSca? (X. A. B. D. E. F. G. K. L. and others) a few [/fee., fathers, no uncials] have Sia- 
voias, an evident gloss from iv. 18. [There should be merely a comma after enlightened in the English text.—On the reasons 
for rejecting the absolute construction followed in the E. V., see Exeg. Notes. —R. ] 

* Ver. 18.—Kai is omitted in X. 1 A. B. [D.> F.; by Lachmann, Riickert. Alford, Braune It is found in X. 8 D. 3 E. K. 
L., nearly all cursives retained by Tischendorf. Meyer, Ellieott, Eadie. The probability is against its genuineness, yet it 
may have been omitted because Kai follows in ver. 10.—R.]—A very few authorities substitute n for ns. 

3 Ver. 19. — [On this choice of words, see Exeg. Not s*. —R.] 

* Ver. 20.—[Braune apparently accepts the reading evepyi)<r*v, which is sustained by X. D. F. K. L. (So Rec.), ac¬ 
cepted by Ellieott among other careful critics. The perfect ivv\pyr)K tv (A. B.) is adopted by Lachmann, Tischendorf, 
Meyer, Alford, mainly for the sufficient reason that the more usual aorist would scarcely have been altered to the perfect, 
while the succeeding aorists might readily occasion the alteration from the perfect.—Hence we render* “hath wrought.’* 
—R.l 

7 Ver. 20.—X. A. B. and others read: KaOioas [adopted by Riickert, Lachmann, Alford. Tischendorf varies. The 

Rec. reads v, with D. F. K. L. and most cursives. So Eadie, Ellieott, and Meyer (apparently); but the change to tha 

finite verb looks more like the attempted relief of the construction.—R.] 

8 Ver. 20. — I nstead of ev rots enovpavioit inX. 1 and most authorities, iv roU ovpavols [an evident gloss] is found 
in B. with a few minor authorities. 

9 Ver. 21 .—[ Far above (E. V.) involves more than is expressed by the Greek word vntpavw, according to the most ex¬ 
act commentators. — R.] 

10 Ver. 23.—[The Rec. omits ra before irai>ra, but on altogether insufficient authority. No Important alterations have 
been made in the rendering of this clause, because it is almost impossible to change the literal rendering of the E. V., with¬ 
out substituting an explanation for the translation: Braune’s view would require: all things in all (persons), but the differ¬ 
ence of gender lie accepts cannot be expressed in an English rendering. — R.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

Summary .—After the praise of God on account 
of His grace towards Christendom, to which the 
readers of this letter belong (ver. 18) has been 
expressed (vers. 3-14), there follows on account 


of this very grace the Apostle’s thanksgiving for 
the readers’ faitfl and love in his prayers (vers. 
16, 16), out of which he gives prominence to the 
petition , united with his thanksgiving, that God 
would make ihem know the glory of their calling 
and inheritance as well as of His power (vers. 
17-19), which He has shown and will show in the 
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Redemption through Clirist, the Head of the 
church (vers. 20-28). 

It is not proper to find here, as Olshausen 
does, after an “effusion of love,” only a “thanks¬ 
giving for the faith of the readers,” as far as ii. 
10, without perceiving the profound, rich in¬ 
struction contained in these verses. But it is 
not precisely a prayer for the readers which fol¬ 
lows, as Harless says; he only mentions what 
he does when thinking of the church. This 
prayer and supplication to God about and for 
souls is the apostolic ministry in faith, care and 
joy; and the whole Church should know it and 
should infer from this petition, how weak and 
needy she is in and of herself, even though born 
a heavenly seed for heaven ; and how necessary 
earnest, persevering prayer and supplication on 
her part always is, for her preservation and 
prosperity. 

[After praise comes prayer (Eadie). Elli- 
COTT : “I ever give thanks, and pray that you 
may be enlightened to know the hope of Ilis call¬ 
ing, the riches of Ilis inheritance, and the great¬ 
ness of His power, which was especially displayed 
in the Resurrection and supreme exaltation of 
Christ.”— Alford, following the Trinitarian 
division of Stikr: “ The idea of the Church carried 
forward, in the form of a prayer for the Ephe¬ 
sians, in which the fulfilment of the Father’s 
counsel through the Son and by the Spirit, in 
His people, is set forth, as consisting in the 
knowledge of the hope of His calling, of the riches 
of His promise, and the power which He exer¬ 
cises on His saints as first wrought by Him in 
Christ, whom He has made Head over all to the 
Church.”—R.] 

The Apostle's Thanksgiving (vers. 15, 16). 

Ver. 15. For this cause, did tovto, refers 
to what precedes, and on account of the close 
connection of the individual parts with each 
other, to vers. 3-14. So most ancient and mo¬ 
dern commentators ((Ecumenius: did rd airoKei- 
peva ayaOd role bpttd)£ iriGTcvovoi nal [3iovoi nai did 
rd tv Toiq auO//<jnpevotr TCTax^ai rjuaq); it is not 
merely an appendage to vers. 13, 14, because the 
thanksgiving and petition apply to the readers 
only (Meyer, Rueckert), nor to the last clause 
(ver. 14 : “to the praise of His glory ”), as Gro- 
tius thinks. But it treats of more than thanks¬ 
giving, of petition, supplication, not merely of 
the readers, but also of all Christendom (etf 
r/pac, ver. 19; corap. vers. 20-23). 

[The reference to the whole preceding para¬ 
graph is defended by Harless (so Chrysostom, 
Winzer, Sc HENKEL and many others), it ac¬ 
cords best with Braune’s exegesis of vers. 13, 14, 
to accept this view, but Eadie, Elucott, IIodoe 
follow Thbophylact, in referring it to vers. 13, 
14. Alford: “On account of what has gone 
before, since ver. 3; but especially of what has 
been said since ver. 13, where nai vpeiq first came 
in.” The more restricted view seems preferable, 
but we must then accept an expanded reference 
in ver. 19.—R.J 

I also, nal tyc >.—The unexpressed fellowship 
in which Paul thus marks himself, as ver. 13 
(nal vpeic), is to be interred from the context, 
from the clause dnovaac —or naiouac evxapionov. 
He thinks of the Christians, who have spokeu of 


the readers’ Christian state with joy and thanks¬ 
giving, and “expects, that all Christians, espe¬ 
cially they themselves to whom he writes, would 
do the same” (Harless). Hence it is not =3 
even I also, a believing Israelite (Baumgartkn) ; 
such arrogance h<f would have opposed, not pos¬ 
sessed. Nor is it=also 1, your Apostle (Stier) 
[Eadie] ; He places himself as a member of the 
body of Christ, who is the Head, in the Church, 
not above it. [De Wette unwarrantably joins 
nai with the preceding did tovto. Alford objects 
to the view of Meyer (“Paul knows that he co- 
operates with the readers in his prayerful acti¬ 
vity ”), preferring to take nut as marking the re¬ 
sumption of the first person after the second. 
Ellicott thus expresses Braune’s view: “ Knytj 
is thus faintly corresponsive with nai vpeic, and 
hints at the union in prayer and praise which 
subsisted between the Apostle and his converts.” 
_R.] 

Having heard, aKovoag .—This marks no- 
thiug further than that he had heard, and ac¬ 
cordingly indicates only, that what has been 
heard has been spoken of, hence that the Apostle 
was not in Ephesus, when lie heard. Grotius 
is therefore correct: loquitur apostolus de profectu 
evangelii apud Ephesios , ex quo ipse ab illis discesse - 
rat. So Theodoret, Harless, Meyer and 
others. Nothing is said respecting acquaintance 
or non-acquaintance (against Olshausen [who 
thinks the larger part were probably unknown 
to him—R.]) ; it is used in the former case, 
Philem. 5, in the latter, Col. i. 4 ; Rom. i. 8. 
Bengel: IIoc referri potest non solum ad ignotos 
facie, sed etiam ad familiar is simos, pro statu eorum 
prsesenti. It is therefore not=snre, comperire 
(Hammond), as though it described personal ob¬ 
servation, since it is the very opposite; but at 
the same time nothing can be inferred from this 
against the composition of this Epistle for the 
Ephesians, nor that he wrote the letter before his 
personal acquaintance, nor yet that he had 
other churches in his mind at the same time 
(Stier).* 

Of the faith which is among you in the 
Lord Jesus, rtjv k aft' vpaq rriariv tv t<j 
K vpiif) ’I T/aov .—To this Col. i. 4 is parallel: 
“your faith in Christ Jesus,” etc. Accordingly 
Tyv k a S' v p a c iriariv here seems to be 
equivalent to ttjv itiotiv vpuv there [so E. V.]. 
But “ faith among you ” differs somewhat from 
“your faith:” the relation of the faith to the 
subjects is different: in the first case, in accord¬ 
ance with the notion of the preposition [nard ttjv 
it6aiv, Luke viii. 39, nar' olnov not=ev ohoo, see 
Winer, p. 374), which is distributive, the faith is 
merely to be found there, within the church, 
even though each one docs not have it, and be¬ 
lievers and unbelievers dwell side by side,.in the 
other case, however, the faith is the possession 
of the individuals; Winer, p. 146, /ides, quse ad 
vos pertinet, apud vos (in vobisf) est.f Such cir- 


* [On the other hand, the aorisl must not be taken as fre¬ 
quentative. so as to allow from such a sense, that he had fre¬ 
quent communication with them as a well-known church. 
Even Eadie, who at first adopted this view, citing Kiihner 
and Buttmann in support of it. Is disposed to defer to lh« 
judgment which Winer (p. 200) pronounce* against it. 
Hodub seems to have been ted into the same error.—H.J 
t [Meter admits no distinction belweeu the two passages, 
while Eadie, finding this form singular in the New Testar 
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cumlocutions have their special shadings of 
thought, as tt/v and aov enayyeMav (Acts xxiii. 
21), rrf if vpuv hyang (1 Cor. viii. 7), promissio a 
te profecta, amor qui a vobis proficiscitur, are not 
exactly equivalent to tua promissio , amor vester. 
Comp. Winer, p. 181. StieA is excellent: A 
hint that a gracious treasure of faith and love is 
indeed present within the church, yet not cer¬ 
tainly active in every member of it. [So Al¬ 
ford .] The notion of the substantive is not, 
however, thereby modified, as though the ob¬ 
jective nature of faith were to be understood 
here, and the individual quality of faith in the 
particular persons, in Col. i. 4 (Harless) [El- 
licott] ; with the Apostle the faith in Ephesus 
as among the Colossians remains the subject of 
thanksgiving; and the genitive indicates nothing 
about individual quality , only the possession of 
the individuals, still less any thing about purity 
or impurity (Matthies); nor is any hint given 
respect ingfides qua or fides quse creditur. 

It is indeed here as there more closely defined 
as the faith “ in the Lord Jesus,” as Gal. iii. 28. 
The preposition marks the foundation of the 
faith: founded in the Lord Jesus, or its life- 
sphere, without placing any other aim of the 
faith. There is no reason for understanding here 
eig 6eov from 1 Pet. i. 21 : “ who by him do be¬ 
lieve in God ” (Benoel: fidem erga Deum in do¬ 
mino Jesu ; Grotius: fidem in Deum fundaiam in 
Christo); “in the Lord ” is not=“ through 
Him,” nor ev=;cic (Koppe, Flatt). The article 
tt/v is wanting before ev r<g nvp'up, because the 
qualifying phrase adds an integral clement to 
niang, which as anticipated is joined immediately 
(Rom. iii. 25; 2 Cor. vii. 7). [“Christ-centred 
faith” (Ellicott).— R.] Comp. Winer, p. 128. 
The position of the words does not permit our con¬ 
necting e v r to Kvpiifi with vpag (Winzer); besides 
nioTig requires further definition more than vpag. 

And the love which ye have unto all 
the saints, teat tt/v aydni/v nf/v eig ndv- 
rag rovg ayiovg. —[See Textual Note >.—R.] 
This sets forth the first and immediate manifesta¬ 
tion of the faith. Chrysostom aptly says: nav- 
raxov a warm icai ovyuoMfi tt/v rtorev nai tt/v 
dyanr/v, Oavpaorr/v Tiva i-wwpida. Quisquis fidem et 
amorem habet, particeps est lotius benefactionis ( Ben- 
gee). This love is, however, more closely defined 
as “unto all the saints.” On the article [which 
here specializes love.—R.] see Winer, p. 126. 
“Paul had here first the idea of love in itself and 
then added in his thought tt/v eig ndvrag ” 
(Meyer). "Ay tot are Christians. Hence: 
“all saints ” (iii. 8, 18; vi. 18, 24) points to 
brotherly love as character Christianismi , John xiii. 
34 f.; 1 John v. 1. As little as this notion is 
to be enlarged here into universal philanthropy, 
as Calvin would do, and as is the case in 1 Cor. 
xiii.; Gal. v. 6; 1 Tim. ii. 1 ; Tit. iii. 2, also in 
2 Pet. i. 7 ( iv tj ) tpiTiafiDtyig. tt/v dydnr/v), so little 
and still less is brotherly love to be narrowed 
down, with Theodoret, to liberality. At the 
same time we should not overlook the emphasis 
resting on the word “all,” permitting no dis¬ 
tinction as respects condition, rank, possessions 


ment (though frequently used for the possessive genitive in 
later classical Greek), makes it denote more characteristic 
possession, differing thus from nearly all the commentators. 


or internal endowment, either mental or spi. 
ritual. 

Ver. 16. Cease not .to give thanks foi 
you, ov n av o pa t ti^«/)iordiv bn b p 
butiv .—Thus or ebxaplord) ndvrore, 1 Cor. i. 4; 
Phil. i. 3; Col. i. 3; 1 Thess. i. 2; Phil. 4; 
comp. Winer, p. 323. Paul never ceases to be a 
giver of thanks. [The participle points to a state 
supposed to be already in existence. Eadie: 
“As one giving thanks for you I cease not.” 
Ulphilus: non cessans gratias dico. —R.] The 
phrase bnh p b p&v, as in ver. 2: 1 Tim. ii. 1, 
marks the protection of prayer, like that of a 
shield over the assailed (Winer, p. 359) while 
nspi ndvruv bpuv (Rom. i. 8) denotes the position 
of the protector around the protected. 

Making mention of you, pveiav bp 
noiovpevog , adds a limitation; he thanks con¬ 
stantly whenever he thinks of them ; but that 
happens daily.—In my prayers, eni tuv 
npooevx&v pov. — This indicates that Paul 
has and takes occasion to think of them from his 
prayers.* Comp. Winer, p. 352; 1 Thess. i. 2; 
ltom. i. 10. Praying is the Apostle’s daily doing, 
and therewith arises the thought about his 
church, changing his prayer into intercession. 
The subject of his thought and petition is not, 
therefore, precisely the faith and love of the 
Ephesians (Meyer [Alford] who rejects vpuv), 
but themselves, with their necessities indeed, 
which determine thepurport of the petition.—“No 
thanksgiving without petition, so long as perfec¬ 
tion and completion are not yet there” (Etier). 

The Apostle's petition as to its purport. Vers. 
17-19. 

Ver. 17. That, Iva, has its parallel in oncjg, 
Phil. vi. and must retain, as in iii. 16, the signifi¬ 
cation of the purpose, design Comp. Winer, pp. 
418 f., 428 f. The Apostle’s will, in the very 
thought of his prayer, is directed to this, that 
God should give (Meyer, Sciienkel). Hence 
there is no reason for weakening the force of iva 
here into : that He may give (Winer, p. 273), as 
if it introduced only the object, the purport of 
the petition (Harless, Stier) ; for although 
Paul did not regard his request “ as causa of 
Divine favors,” nor purpose “ thereby ” to bestow 
upon others the gift of grace, yet still in his 
petitions offered in the name of Jesus (John xiv. 
13 ; xv. 16 ; vi. 23) he has the design as well as 
the hope, that they should take place.f Bengel: 
Argumeniumprecum pro veris Christianis. 


* [“ In eni with a genitive, the apparent temporal reference 
partakes somewhat of the local reference of jnxtaposilion,” 
Bernhardy. So Alford, Ellicott, anil now Eadie who 
formerly omitted the tub-local reference. The preposition 
“serves to express the concurrent circumstances and rela¬ 
tions, in which and under which an event took place.”—R.J 
f [On the force of tea comp. Tittmann, Syn. N. T., II., p. 
35, ff., who is perhaps the ablest defender of the frequency of 
its ecbatic signification. But many of the instances he cites are 
very doubtful. The eventual or ecbatic sense (indicative of 
result) is not defensible here. The very best explanation of 
the force of iva after verbs of praying, etc., is given by Al¬ 
ford (on 1 Cor. xiv. 3): “The idea of purpose is inseparably 
bound up in this particle, and can be traced w herever it is 
used. At the same time, prayer being a direct seeking of the 
fulfilment of the purpose on account of which we pray—not 
like many other actions, indirectly connected with it,—the 
purport and purpose become com/wunded in the expression .” 
This sub final force is accepted by Ellicott, denied by Eal:« 
and by Meyer, who rejects every thing short of thestrict final 
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The God of our Lord Jesus Christ, 6 

Beds tov nvfi'iov tj/fiuv ’ Itjoov Xptorov. 
—Hero wo must hold (see ver. 3 f. ), that he is 
speaking of the Incarnate One, the God-man, to 
whom God is God, worshipped by Him also 
(Stier). It does not suffice to say, that the 
meaning is, God sent Him, He bore witness of 
God and returned to God (Harlkss) [apparently 
Ilonas also]. 

The Father of glory, 6 n-ar^p rr/f dtJfvf. 
This parallel clause is far more difficult than the 
lust. First of all, tt ari?p, corresponding to 0e6^, 
is to be retained in its established meaning, 
“ Father,” hence not to be taken in the sense of 
causa (Grotius), auctor (6 peyaka vpiv dcdw/cuf 
ayaBd, Chrysostom and others), source, origin 
(MiTrniKS, Sciiknkkl). The genitive, Trjq 
designates the possession, the character 
of the Father, to whom the glory belongs, which 
is == 11313, the Divine glory and majesty; it is 
like “the God of glory” (Actsvii. 2; Ps. xxix. 
3), “the Lord of glory” (1 Cor. ii. 8), “the 
King of glory” (Ps. xxiv. 7); corap. also “the 
Father of mercies” (2 Cor. i. 3). Hence: the 
Father full of glory. As parallel to the geni¬ 
tive : “ of our Lord Jesus Christ,” we must, also 
in connection with “glory,” think of Him, in 
whom it was manifested. Bengel: Pater glories, 
infinite ill ins, quer refulget in facie Christi; imo glo- 
rix, quit esl ipse filius Dei, unde etiam nobis hereditas 
gforiosa obtinget (ver. 18). Harless: Father of 
glory, because the glory presses upon the Apos¬ 
tle, which God has revealed to men in His Son. 

Though the Greek Fathers go too far (doi-av yap 
rfjv driav <f>i<atv iovopaaev), yet “the Father full 
of glory,” following “the God of our Lord Jesus 
Christ,” is evidently not without a reference to 
Christ and of such a kind, that the Apostle’s 
first phrase conceives rather of the God-man;* * 
the second of the God-mm. This explanation 
accordingly is not a curiosity (Riteckert^, 
needing no contradiction (Olsuausen), nor is 
it obscurius el remotius (A-Lapidk). It is much 
more of a curiosity, to wish to connect thus: 
Deus qui est domini nostri Jesu Christi pater, 
glories; since then b 6 e and rgq 66 £ r/c must 
be taken together, while rov uvpiov —6 t arijp 
is inserted between them (Vatable). The con¬ 
jecture of Piscator, that Tmvqp and deo£ were 
first written in interchanged positions, is very 
bold. Still it cannot be said that our phrase is= 
pater gloriosus (Calvin and others), or cui debetur 
honor, venerandus , or prscstantissimus (Wahl and 
others), or the Almighty Father (Koppe).— 
U^UMENius aptly remarks : npoq to irpooKeipevov 
ovopd^ei Bedv. The designation of God in this 
passage corresponds entirely with the fervor and 
confidence of the Apostle’s petition respecting 
the affairs of the kingdom of Christ. 

May give unto you, 6<J rj vp iv. —A <p'v the 
optative; Johnxv. 16: 6<.>ij the conjunctive; the 
Ionic conjunctive form is not sufficiently attested 
in the New Testament, and dtp is preferred [in 

sense. The ecbatic sense is rare, it must be admitted, and 
due to “Hebrew teleology,” which reverently accepted a 
prophecy as futftlled.—R.} 

* [It is perhaps unwise to press any Christological reference 
upon this phrase upon the ground of its parallelism with the 
preceding one, though this is preferable to the many distorted 
views, which have been adopted through fear of an Arian In¬ 
terpretation.— H.J 


that passage, B. giving it here also. R.] The opta¬ 
tive as modus optandi is here, especially in orulio 
obliqua (Mattiues), used in the place of the con¬ 
junctive (Winer, p. 273). In 2 Tim. i. 16, 18 
we find a similar usage. [Meyer and Ellicott 
regard the optative as chosen to follow the pres¬ 
ent here, because the answer belongs to what is 
hoped for, etc., the latter finding in its use a 
support for his view of the sub-final force of 2va. 
But the view of Alford (and Eadie) is prefera¬ 
ble: The optative “ is used when the purpose is 
not that of the writer as he is writing, hut is de¬ 
scribed as that of himself or some one else at 
another time,” thus falling in effect under the rule 
of the oratio obliqua. — R.] 

The spirit of wisdom and revelation, 
nvevpa ooifttag nai a ttok a kb i//c u g, is the 
object of the preceding verb. The omission of 
the article before the genitives points to the close 
connection with the governing substantive, to 
which also the article may be wanting, without 
its becoming indefinite, as the genitives contain 
the closer definition ; Luke xxiii. 46: cif j-Gpdf 
aov 7r apandepai to nvevpd pov (Winer, p. 118 f.). 
God gives as a Father to 11 is children, who have 
become such through Christ, of His Spirit; lienee 
the reference may well be to the Holy Ghost ; 
but since they have already been sealed with 
this (ver. 13), this efficient, personal, power 
recedes rather, and we are to understand the 
spirit wrought or to be wrought by the same in 
Christians. So Gal. vi. 1; 2 Tim. i. 7. So Ols- 
u vusen, Stier: Something of God, yet manifest¬ 
ing itself as in man. Hence we are not to un¬ 
derstand the human spirit of itself, or the human 
heart (Rueckert: God give you a wise heart, 
open to IIis revelation), nor yet precisely the 
Person of the Holy Ghost (Bent. el: idem Spiritus, 
qui est promissionis, in progressu Jidelium est etiam 
sapient Us et revelationis ; sapientia in nobis operatur 
sapienliam , revelatio cognitionem ; Mattiues, 
Meyer).* Evidently Paul is speaking of a gift 
for all Christians ; hence Churisrns are not meant, 
as 1 Cor. xii. 8; xiv 12; vi. 26 (Olsuausen). 

Both “wisdom” and “revelation” point to 
universal gifts to Christians, and to what is or 
comes to pass in them, hence to something sub¬ 
jective. By “ wisdom ” we understand a con¬ 
tinued condition, by “revelation” the single 
glances afforded us, into the truths of Christian¬ 
ity, into the will of Go l in special circumstances 
and situations of life, into the human heart, into 
the course of time, into eternal life. The former 
includes the <pp6vT/oi f, “understanding,” joined 
with it in ver. 8; the latter is “the very neces¬ 
sary private revelation for every Christian” 
(Stier). as 1 Cor. ii. 10. Paul adds the special 
to the general iu the same way (Rom. i. 5 ; v. 

15 ; xi. 29). Accordingly we are not to consider 
the second an objective medium for the first 
(Harless); in that case, the position would be 
reversed (Meyer). f Comp. Col. i. 9. 


* [EADisand Hodoe defend the formal reference to the Holy 
Spirit here, but it seems better with Alford and Uralne to 
accept irr«v,ua as “ the complex idea, of the spirit of man in¬ 
dwelt by the Spirit of God, so that as such, it is His special 
gift.” This intermediate or complex sense is that suggested 
in my Excursus, Romans, p.235, B., but too often overlooked. 
-K.1 

f [These genitives are also characterizing genitives, it would 
seem. Eadix takes the latter as indicating ttie mode by which 
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In the full knowledge of him [ev iirtyv6- 
cei ahrov]. — First the meaning of the words. 
In eTriyvuaig the preposition, which “ renders 
prominent the intension of the verbal notion to its 
object ” (Harless), must not be overlooked, and 
the distinction from yvibaiq must be maintained. 
It is major exactiorque cognitio (Grotius,) plena et 
accurata cognitio (Wahl). 1 Cor. xiii. 12 is in¬ 
structive : “ Now I know (yiyv6oKu) in part; but 
then shall I know (eirt yvuaopai) even as also I 
ain known” (tneyvCiodTfv)* * Hence it is not = 
agnitio (Calovius and others), nor can it be of 
any force here, that yvuotg designates the higher, 
the charismatic form of knowledge, 1 Cor. xii. 8; 
xiii. 8 (Olshausen), since this technical term 
designates the character, not the degree (Meyer). 
The context, vers. 18, 19, evidently determines 
t hat the knowledge of God is here referred to, and 
does not permit avrov to be referred to Christ 
(Beza, Erasmus, Luther and others); nor can 
it remain undetermined (Calvin). Finally tv, 
“in,” designates the sphere within which that 
is accomplished, which has been spoken of: it 
cannot possibly be taken as = etf ( Vulgate , Lu¬ 
ther and others), or = per (Erasmus and 
others), or = una cum (Flatt). [Hodge most 
unwarrantably renders the preposition tv, “to¬ 
gether with.”—R.] 

The connection with the verb “ give ” is clear 
then: The knowledge of God is a status or circle 
of life, wrought already by the Spirit and word of 
God, in which lie should and must be, who will 
and shall receive the spirit of wisdom and revela¬ 
tion, since this does not take place without means, 
Col. i. 9, 10. Advance is made from truth to 
truth, from knowledge to knowledge. The con¬ 
nection with what follows: TzefyuTioptvovs o<p0a7„- 
povc (Chrysostom and others), is impossible, 
both grammatically and logically, on account of 
the appended rif to tidevai ty/af, which is joined 
at the close of ver. 18, just as tv tirtyvkoei 
avrov here in ver. 17 ; the two phrases corres¬ 
pond to each other. But the connection with 
vulv is quite as impossible, as with cnrom7.vipecjs 
(a suggestion of Koppe’s) ; it is contrary to the 
usus loquendi and introduces erroneous thoughts: 
for it is not to those, who have known, who are 
real worshippers, that He gives such a spirit, as 
lie does not give the spirit through knowledge, 
but rather knowledge through the Spirit, nor does 
revelation consist only in the knowledge of God, 
although this is the beginning, centre and main 
point to which all comes and returns. [Eadie 
follows Koppe, the result being a confusion re¬ 
specting these phrases, which is very uncommon 
with him.—R.] 

Ver. 18. Having the eyes of your heart 
enlightened [Trefurtopevovf rovg o 0- 
8 aX povg t g f k a p 61 of vpuv], —This is ad¬ 
ded without a conjunction, seeming to be in 
apposition, with the emphasis on the participle ; 


the wisdom is imparted, which appears illogical. Dr. IIoDOt 
does not clearly indicate what view he adopts, but apparently 
inclines toward that accepted above. — It.] 

* [The use of the verb in this passage, applying it in the 
second instance to God, contradicts the position taken by 
Eadie, that ini has in onr word an additive force, referring 
to the successive increments of knowledge, for in that case it 
could not be applied to God, as indeed he affirms iiriywoo-is 
never is.—R.] 


the being enlightened is, what God should give. 
Totif o<p8aXpoi)q, eyes, He need not first 
give; Benqel : articulus prsesupponit oculos jam 
prsesentes. But the Apostle wishes that the eyes 
may be given in a new quality (Harless). Ac¬ 
cordingly we should not render: enlightened 
eyes (Luther); in that case we should find, roif 
o^daTipovc rovg TTE<puTtoptvov£. It is arbitrary to 
correct the reading into rrE<puricp.kvoie (Piscator 
and others), as though it belonged to vplv. It is 
untenable to accept an accusative absolute 
(Beza, Koppe, Meyer [E. V., Eadie), and to re¬ 
fer the participle to vpiv , so that the accusative 
of the noun is made to contain the closer defini¬ 
tion ; for then the recipients would have been, 
which is contrary to Scripture and to fact, en¬ 
lightened before they received the Spirit of wis¬ 
dom and revelation ; the reference to the effect: 
so that you are illuminated as respects your 
eyes—is grammatically impossible. Nor should 
elvat be interpolated (Flatt). 

[The interpretation: so that you are illu¬ 
minated as respects your eyes, is that of Meyer, 
who does not defend the accusative absolute. 
Ellicott and Alford, whose rendering is given 
in the English text, refer the participle to vpiv, 
as a lax construction, taking the noun ns an ac¬ 
cusative of limiting reference. Notwithstanding 
Dr. Braune’s objection, this seems the best solu¬ 
tion. The clause “serves to define the result of 
the gift of the Spirit, and owing to the subse¬ 
quent infinitive, which expresses the purpose of 
the illumination, not unnaturally lapses into the 
accusative ” (Ellicott). See Alford for simi¬ 
lar constructions. The accusative absolute 
which also expresses a result, is a very doubtful 
construction, see Meyer in loco, and on Rom. 
viii. 3. The appositional construction, which 
makes our clause the object of dtpr/, is open to 
fewer grammatical than logical objections. The 
enlightenment as regards the eyes of the heart 
ought not to be put as correlative or co-ordinate 
with the gift of the Spirit of wisdom, etc. This 
objection holds, however, the meaning of our 
clause may be enlarged, as is done below, and 
by Harless and others. Braune’s view, it 
should be added, is supported by Rueckert, 
Matthies, Meier, Holzhausen, IIarless, Ols- 
hausen, De Wettk and others; apparently by 
Hodge, who does not notice the construction 
preferred in this note.—R.] 

The value of the gift is well described by Gre¬ 
gory Nazian. : el yap ok6to£ rj ayvoia mi r) apap- 
ria, <j>(jg av dr] fj yvCtatQ mi o (3io$ evOeo f. Accord¬ 
ing to v. 8, compared with iv. 18; 2 Cor. iv. 4 ; 
Iieb. vi. 4, the light of life is meant, that illumi¬ 
nation which is already connected with sanctifi¬ 
cation and rooted in experience (Harless, 
Stier), so that it cannot be referred to merely 
intellectual insight (Rueckert and others). [Yet 
“ the eyes of the heart ” are spoken of, giving pro¬ 
minence to the perceptive side.—R.] 

The eyes are Tfj f k apbiac v po>v, “ofyour 
heart,” and this is the centre of life (Harless), 
the core of the personality (Olshausen), and 
not merely mind or soul, without disposition. 
Matth. xxiii. 15: ry mpdlg ovvGxu. Comp. iv. 
22 ; Rom. i. 21 ; 2 Cor. iv. 6. Cor cat , quo tan• 
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tas ret percipimut (Benoel).* It is thus marked 
by this qualifying phrase, that we, in spite of 
our old nature, are renewed and made suscepti¬ 
ble of that wisdom and revelation, that is the 
light for which the eyes of our heart are pre¬ 
pared; our heart should become secure and full 
of the Spirit. Thus this apposition is defended 
from Meyer’s objections. 

That ye may know, eif rd iiikvai 
v paq .—This sets forth the aim of the enlighten¬ 
ing, toward which progress is made “in the 
knowledge of Him;” the latter is to be devel¬ 
oped. Tims to the ground and outgoing there 
corresponds the aim, in which the beginning now 
appears in its extent; the deeper intight after 
the hearing of the proclamation, after the first 
faith and knowledge and understanding, is here 
treat ed of.f 

What is the hope of his calling, riq ia- 

tiv y ihi rtf rqq Khqaeuq avrov .—The 
firtt object of this iusight is “ the hope of His 
calling.” “ His,” avrov , according to the con¬ 
text, is to be understood of God ; Rom. xi. 29: 
the “calling of God.” He calls; this call is 
not without effect; and this is the hope, the 
cause of which is the call. The re-echo in us of 
this call of God an us is hope, hoping; the Chris¬ 
tian’s hope lies, not in the eternal “election,” 
but in the temporal “calling.” So “joy of the 
Holy Ghost” Thess. i. 6), “trial of afflic¬ 
tion ” (2 Cor. viii. 2). Hope is the Christian’s 
advantage (ii. 12; 1 Thess. iv. 13; Rom. v. 2), 
and a hope that “maketh not ashamed” (Rom. 
v. 6; viii. 24). To know the character of such 
hope is not a small matter (against Stier). T iq 
points then to the character, the quality of this 
hope. Passow sub voce . It is therefore not =s 
Tr6oT] y irorarg, quanta (Stier, Olshausen, Schen- 
kel), but qualis , cujusnam naturx (Harless, 
Meyer and others). Nor is ihmq = res sperata 
(Olsiiause.v, Stier [Eadie] and many others), 
although it can mean this (Col. i. 6 : “ laid up;” 
Heb. vi. 18: “set before us ;” Gal. v. 5: “wait 
for the hope of righteousness ”), which Meyer 
[with Ellicott] denies. It is inconceivable that 
Kkijatq should be = those called (Schuetze). 
Luther renders : “your calling,” putting the 
effect for the cause: “ his calling.” [With Al¬ 
ford, Ea d ! e , and Ellicott it is better to take 
rtf in the simple meaning “what,” quit [Vul¬ 
gate), without referring either to quality or quan¬ 
tity. As regards “hope,” the objective sense 
must be admitted in the N. T., but the bald res 
sperata does not express the signification here. 
Alford thinks the controversy mere trifling; 


•[ELLIC3TT says of the phrase, “ the eyes of your heart:” 
“ A somewhat unusual and figurative expression, denoting the 
Inward intelligence of that portion of our immaterial nature 

S he ij/t xn) of which the icap&ia is the imaginary seat.” Comp. 
eter, Alford, Harless and Stier.— ll.J 
f (Dr. IIodqe divides the prayer of the Apostle into three 
leading petitions: 1. For adequate knowledge of Divine 
truth ; 2. For due appreciation of the future blessedness of 
the saints; 3. Fora proper understanding of what they them¬ 
selves had already experienced in their conversion. This is 
well enough for homiletical purposes, but it is very unsatis¬ 
factory as an exegesis of the passage, since It places as co-or¬ 
dinate three clauses, which hold very different relations to 
each other, destroying altogether the proper final forceof eiv, 
besides being op-'n to other objections. Alford rightly 
takes civ to eiSevai as setting forth the purpose of the 
wt^HaTuTnivovs, not of the insiga <ro4»av What is now de¬ 
scribed is involved in the latter, not its object, but tliat of the 
former.—R.] 


“ If l know what the hope is, I know both its es¬ 
sence and its accidents.” Even Ellicott admits 
an objective aspect: “ the grounds, the state of 
the hope.” Hoi»qb supports the subjective sense. 
On Kkr/aiq, see Romans, pp. 280, 281.—R.] 

What the riches of the glory of his in¬ 
heritance in the saints [riq 6 n- AoDrof 
rrjq66i;ijq r fjq k A q p ov o p i a q avrov i v 
r o l q ay iq i f].— The second object of the insight 
is the object of the Christian hope, the inheri¬ 
tance, to which “ the culling of God ” helps us, 
hence “ His:” He gives it, it is from His own. 
As Divine, eternal life, participation in the king¬ 
dom of God, heirship with Christ (God Himself 
is our portion), it has a “ glory ” and this glory 
has “riches,” so that it is an important object 
for our more profound observation. So Col. i. 
27 : “ the riches of the glory of this mystery.” 
It is a weakening of the ideas, to resolve these 
substantives into objectives : what is the riches 
of the glorious inheritance (Lutiier), or: what 
is the glorious riches of His inheritance (Stier). 
[As Meyer well says : “What a rich, sublime 
cumulation, setting forth in like terms the weight¬ 
iness of the matters described ;—and not to be di¬ 
luted by any resolving of the genitives into ad¬ 
jectives.”—R.] 

“ In the saints” is added after “His inheri¬ 
tance,” without the article ( rfjq iv roiq dytoiq ), and 
hence conceived of as most closely connected with 
his inheritance, which is to be found in (Luther : 
an) and among the saints, the called Christians not 
outside of them. So Rom. ix. 3 : “ my kinsmen 
according to the flesh ;” 2 Cor. vii. 7 : tov i/iuv 
ZqXov virip ipov. Comp. Col. i. 12 (eif rrjv pe- 
pida tov KXgpov rd>v ayiuv iv </>g>tI) ; Acts xx. 32 
(dovvai rijv Kkqpovopiav iv roiq r/yiaapivoiq ndoiv) ; 
xxvi, 18. The Apostle does not say “in you,” 
“us,” but states it altogether objectively in hu¬ 
mility and wisdom. He speaks indeed of the 
inheritance of God in Christians, but not of the 
glory of the portion, nor its riches in the saints, 
so that we must understand here chiefly the chil¬ 
dren of God, who are partakers of the inheri¬ 
tance (vers. 11, 14), even though only in its in¬ 
cipient stages; “the riches of the glory” be¬ 
come indeed perceptible even here, but unfold 
themselves fully only in eternity, which is the 
more to be included, since here and hereafter 
are less divided than light and darkness. Ac¬ 
cordingly we are not to consider tli6 object of the 
inheritance to be principally and solely the pre¬ 
sent kingdom of God on earth (Harless), or on 
the other hand the future kingdom of God to be 
established at the second Advent (Meyer) ; nor 
is the connection of i v roiq a yi o iq with an ia- 
riv to be supplied (Koppe and others) possible, 
since not 6 ttXov r o q, but only K?gpovop'ta, is in, 
on and among the saints.* To join avrov with 

* [This Interpretation should uul be lightly passed over, 
since it is sustained by Wiser (in earlier editions, not in fith 
and 7th), De Wette, Meter and Ellicott. The reason for 
adopting it is the assumption that the article should precede 
our phrase, were it joined direetty with kAt jpovoptat avrov, 
since that expression is so complete in itself as to admit of 
no qualification forming one conception with it (which is the 
condition of the omission of the article). Our phrase would 
then, according to Ellicott, define the sphere in which the 
riches, etc, are peculiarly found, felt and realized. To this 
view, however, there are grave objections It is awkward to 
begin with ; it disturbs the grammatical parallelism of th* 
clauses, and logically it represents Paul as praying that they 
might know what great things are already among Christiana 
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f v roif ay iotg (Stier) is inadmissible, be¬ 
cause far-fetched. The reference is not to the 
totality of morally good beings in the other world 
(Rueckert), or in the holiest of all (Calovius), 
as Ileb. ix. 12; nor should prominence be given 
to the thought, as inhering in the text: God in¬ 
herits the saints {Meyer. (Ettinger, Stier), al¬ 
though they belong to Him, and He to them. 
This is the carrying out, extension and expan¬ 
sion of the thought, but not an exegesis -of the 
words set before us. 

Ver. 19. And what the exceeding great¬ 
ness of his power to us-ward who believe 

Kai t i to v it e p fid XTlo v pi ye 6 o$ r rj g 

in >d pea) £ a v to v eif i) pa q r ov f tt t c- 
t evovra c].—The third object of the insight is 
the power of God , which leads from the calling to 
the inheritance. The “exceeding greatness” of 
this power is a worthy object of profound in¬ 
sight (2 Cor. iv. 7 : virepfio?.ij Ttjq dvvapeu ^); it 
must and can also be experienced, since it makes 
itself felt “ to us-ward,” to those “ who believe ” 
in the present, hence, without limiting the circle 
of those who believe, or passing beyond it, not to 
all in general, but only to those who admit and 
consent to this condition appointed by God. 
Since the preposition designates the direction 
towards the believers, and the present participle 
the present time, and the article before the par¬ 
ticiple marks that word as the ground, condition 
of the activity (ver. 13 ; 1 John iii. 23), and since 
only experiences of the power of God are spoken 
of, from which “ the exceeding greatness” is to 
be inferred, we must, here hold fast to the proofs 
in this earthly life (Chrysostom or to Harless, 
Stier), and not apply it to the future (Meyer, 
Schenkel, who however adds, that the begin¬ 
ning of the consummation manifests itself in this 
life).* * 

According to the working of the might 
of his strength,! Kara ryv evepyeiav tov 
k p a t o v f riyc if. t %v ai}T o v. — In this collo¬ 

This last objection Mf.yer, who on all possible occasions 
adopts a reference to the future kingdom of God at the se¬ 
cond Advent, avoids by saying that Paul conceives of it as 
present (vergegenvodrtiges). Nor does the absence of the ar¬ 
ticle interfere with the other interpretation. Comp. Harless 
and Alford for a clear statement of the case. We give the 
paraphrase of the latter: “ His inheritance in, whose example 
and fulness, and embodying is in the saints." Eadie and 
Hodge apparently restrict “inheritance” to the future bless¬ 
ing, the former expanding this idea with his usual felicity as 
a practical expositor.—R.J 

* [Ellicott agrees with Schenkel in taking the primary 
reference to be to the future, but admits a secondary present 
reference, which Meyer denies. See the beautiful climax 
Ellicott gives in his note. But the other view is preferable, 
on the grammatical grounds urged by Braune, and because 
of the comparison with the resurrection of Christ. See IIodge, 
who quotes Calvin’s remarks against the notion that this 
language would be frigid hyperbole if applied to our experi¬ 
ence in this life. Dr. Hodge, however, incorrectly takes our 
clause as a third petition. Ellicott and Meyer again supply 
nrri, with which they connect etv jj/aav. It is belter, 
with most, to join it with 6vvdg.eu>s <niroi}.— Alford retains 
“to us-ward ” as better indicating the prominence which be¬ 
longs to “ ns ” in the fact of its direction. “ But it is not the 
power which works faith in us, except in so far indeed as 
faith is a portion of its whole work : here the ir«7T<woeres are 
the material on which the power works.”—R.J 

f [ Alford and Ellicott prefer “strength of his mightthe 
former says: “ The latter (iirxvv) is the attribute subjectively 
considered; the former (itp^rov) the weight of that attribute, 
objectively esteemed.” Most commentators accept this dis¬ 
tinction ; the question is only, whether the inherent strength 
is best expressed in English by the word strength or 
might. The former seems preferable.—R.J 


cation of words the proper subject is l a x vf* as 
Svvapi$ just before, giving prominence to a cha- 
act eristic, the strength (iaxH from Ig = seat of 
elasticity, sinew, muscle, nape of the neck, siem 
of a tree, hence rt>) ; dvvapiq is brachium divinum , 
\a\v^ its muscles ; updros is the power manifest¬ 
ing itself, the ei-ovoia, which rules ( Kparei ) ; e v- 
kpyeia (ci> ipyv), ejficacia (Erasmus), the ac¬ 
tual efficiency (Harless). SoBengel, Calvin: 
robur est quasi radix , potentia autem arbor , ejficacia 
fructus. There is no chance throwing together 
of words, but an order corresponding to the 
thought: regard is to be paid chiefly to the effi¬ 
cacy, the effects, in which the power of God's 
strength allows itself to be perceived and felt. 
[The language is intended to exalt our ideas of 
God’s power in connection with this “eminent 
act of His omnipotency.”—R.] 

K ard with the accusative is juzta, secundum , 
according to, thus designating the norm and 
standard as well as the motive and occasion 
(Winer, p. 375 f.). Comp. iv. 7 ; i. 5, and Kara 
vdpov (Luke ii. 22), Kara %apiv (Rom. iv. 4). The 
two notions, “ according to ” and “ by virtue 
of” are related (1 Cor. xii. 8,9). The simplest 
connection and that most readily understood by 
the hearer, is that with “ us who believe.” We 
believe only by virtue of the efficacy of the power 
of God in Christ and upon our souls. [The 
meaning of the preposition is somelhing less 
than propter and something more than according 
to. On the connection see below.—11.] 

So Chrysostom, who truly and beautifully says : 
tov avaarf/aai veupbv Tro?Jfii davpaaubrepov to 7m- 
aai ipvxQS- *J ust on this account, because we be¬ 
lieve only by virtue of the efficacy of God’s 
power, which has enough obstacles to faith to 
overcome in us, we can understand, how great 
the power .of God is. Since believing is not a 
momentary affair, but a status , preserved by the 
same power, which produced it, the aorist par¬ 
ticiple TTiGTevcavreq is not necessary (BLEEK).and 
no room is given for the monstrous thought, that 
faith according to the power of God is spoken 
of. It.is inadmissible to connect, either with the 
verb iotl which is understood, or with “the ex¬ 
ceeding greatness” (Schenkel), or with all the 
points introduced by “ what ” (Harless), or 
with “may know” (Meyer). [Dr. Hodge also 
defends the connection of this clause with nto- 
Tevo\>ras , but it is doubtful whether this is cor¬ 
rect. For though undoubtedly expressing a 
truth, yet it places the rest of the chapter in 
grammatical'dependence on an incidental idea. 
It has also a suspicion of polemical purpose 
(against Pelagianism) attached to it, besides 
pressing too strongly on Kara the sense of “ in 
virtue of.” It is better then with De Wette, 
Eadie, Ellicott, Alford and others, to accept 
a reference which Braune does not mention, viz. : 
to the whole preceding clause: “not however as 
an explanation (Chrys.) or an amplification 
(Calv.) of this power, but in accordance with 
the full ethical force of Kara, as a definition of 
its mode of operation (Eadie), a mighty measure , 
a stupendous exemplar by which its infinite pow¬ 
ers towards the believing, in its future, yea, and 
its present manifestations, might be felt, ac¬ 
knowledged, estimated and realized” (Ellicott). 
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The Apostle's petition as to its ground. Vers. 
20-23 

Ver. 20. Which he hath wrought in 
Christ—‘II v kvipyrjoev* analogous to dyd- 
itt/v ayarcpv, ii. 4, is to be referred to evipyetav. 
Winer, p. 210 [Toe cognate accusative]. Nor 
is iv rtp Xpi(?T<p, without a reference to eic 
gpac, ver. 19: in Christ is accomplished that ef¬ 
ficacy of God, which is powerful toward us. 
[“In Him” as our spiritual Head (ELLicOTTand 
others).—R.] 

In raising him from the dead , eye Ip a c 
avrbv in vcKpdv, marks a fact of his work¬ 
ing. [The aorist indicates that the act is con¬ 
temporaneous with that of the preceding verb. 
Alford justly warns against the danger of re¬ 
garding, “ with the shallower expositors, Christ’s 
resurrection as merely a pledge of our bodily re¬ 
surrection, or as a mere figure representing our spi¬ 
ritual resurrection,—not as involving the resur¬ 
rection of the church in both senses.” Both 
Hodge and Eadie fall somewhat short of the full 
conception thus expressed.—It.] 

And making him sit at his own right 
hand in the heavenly places [xai naOi- 
tr ag ev fiesta, a v rov iv roi $ i k ov pav i- 
oif].—Thus the exaltation, beginning with the 
resurrection, was completed (1 Pet. iii. 21 ff.). 
Instead of the better supported participle, end - 
(haev has b»en generally substituted, because the 
Greeks disliked the spinning out of long relative 
and participial sentences, and easily passed over 
into the finite verb (Winf.r, p. 533, b.).f ’Ev 
deSjiq avroi) denotes the participation in do¬ 
minion, the avvdpovoc of the Father (Mark xvi. 
19; Rom. viii. 34 ; Ac's vii. 55; Phil. iii. 20f. ; 
Matth. xx. 21 ; Mark x. 37). Comp, also 1 Sam. 
x. 25; I Kings ii. 19, in the earthly relations, 
which are transferred to Christ, Ps. cx. 1. The 
phrase iv t ole itrovpavioic (see on ver. 3), 
which is the antithesis of it c veKpuv, designates 
space, or as Hofmann ( Schriftbeiceis , II. 1, p. 
334) intimates, the relation to the world ; iv de $ia 
avrov distinguishes Him from spirits, iv cttov- 
pavioic locates Him and them alike. We may 
with as little right understand here the status 
cvelestis (Harless and others) as the central place 
of Divine glory and revelation, the highest, in¬ 
most heaven (Stier, Schenkf.l), since the word 
is used of Satan also (vi. 11, 12). 

[The various local expressions used in the con¬ 
text seem decisive as to the meaning of e-xovpa- 
vioi£. It refers to heavenly places, is more in¬ 
definite than iv roic ovpavoic, but was chosen here 
probably on account of the details in ver. 21 (El- 
licott). — Alford reminds us, that “the fact of 
the universal idea of God’s dwelling being in 
heaven, being only a symbolism common to all 
men, must not for a moment induce us to let go 
the verity of Christ’s bodily existence, or to ex¬ 
plain away the glories of Ilia resurrection into 
mere spiritualities. As Stephen saw Him, so He 

* [See Textual 1 Vote where the reading i v if pyrf Ktv Is 
accepted. Meter not *s its distinctive sense here in refer¬ 
ring to an act completed, as viewed hy the writer.—R.J 

f [Ellicott, adopting the reading tKaOivtv , says the change 
to the finite verb, is especially designed to enhance the Im¬ 
portance of the truth conveyed by the participle, referring 
to the same page in Winer. The main thought at first is 
that of the resurrection, but the Apostle is speedily absorbed 
with the other, which accords so well with the ground-tone 
of the Epistle. —R.J 


veritably is: in human form, locally existent, 
over above,” etc. —R.] 

Ver. 21. Over above all principality, and 
power, and might, and lordship, and every 
name that is named [v-rr e pdvu nda vc a p- 
X VC i ij ov o i a c k a l dvvdpeue « a t kv 
pidTT/TocKai navrbe ovdparoe ov o p a' 
$o pi vo t»j. —The word v t e p d v (iv. 10: ndv- 
tuv r&v ovpav&v; Heb. ix. 5), the opposite of i'jto* 
koto (x/ltvtff, Luke viii. 16 ; ri]c ovur/c, Jno. i. 51; 
rov ?rothuv, Mark vi. 11; Matth. xxii. 44; Rev. 
xii. 1), can only mean “over, above” [so Elli- 
cott, Alford] without marking any particular 
eminence, Greek Fathers, Beza, Estius [Eadie] 
or dominion (Bengel), although the latter in¬ 
heres in the nature of the case (Meyer). It is 
to be connected with “setting,” and with its ge¬ 
nitives (“ all principality,” etc.) forms the de¬ 
tailed description and explanation of the phrase, 
“at his right hand in the heavenly places;” the 
two belong together, the first being more closely 
defined by the second. 

Of these four names the first three occur 
in the same order in 1 Cor. xv. 24, the first 
two occur in our Epistle, iii. 10, and in Col. 
i. 16, after eire flpovoi eire avpiurgree , jo ined w th 
eire also and in the same order, in 1 Pet. iii. 22: 
VKorayivTuv avrCi ayye?.uv ml i^ovaiCtv mi dwd - 
peuv. On the other hand in Rom. viii. 38: dyyf- 
/oi and apxai, like Car/ and dnvaroc, dvvapte, vxpu- 
pa and fiudoc, are contrasted with each other by 
ov re—ovre ; so that we can infer nothing thence 
respecting our passage.* A certain consis¬ 
tency is noticeable in the use of these words. Be¬ 
sides the reference to angels is quite obvious, 
being required here by the context, especially 
iv role irrovpavLotr. Calvin. Cur non simpliciter 
nominavit angelosf Respondeo , amplificandx Christi 
gloriie causa Paulum exaggerasse hos titulos, ac si 
diceret; nihil est tarn sublime uut ex cel sum, quo- 
cunque nomine censeatur, quod non subjectum sit 
Christi majestati. According to Hofmann ( Schrift- 
beweis, I. p. 34) j- we cannot understand here a 
climax descendens (Meyer, Stier). These desig¬ 
nations for the world of angels were given 
through the higher position of the angels as the 
messengers of God (Ps. ciii. 20 f.; Heb. i. 6 f., 
13 f.), as holy (Ps. lxxxix. 5; Dan. viii. 13). 
Since the context points to the resurrection of 
Christ, the Crucified, and His exaltation to a 
participation in the government of the world, as 
a fact, in which we see the efficiency of God, ac¬ 
cording to which He works on us also, in order 
to make us His children and heirs of His glory, 
we may well apply these terms lo goo 1 as well as 
bad angels, aye, we can scarcely limit the refer¬ 
ence to the angels, who reach also into this world, 
the aiuv ovroc, especially as both iraavc and the 
concluding phrase “every name that is named,” 
which corresponds entirely with “nor any other 
creature” (Rom. viii. 38), warrant an unbounded 

* [The variation in the text of Rom. viii. 38 indicates cer¬ 
tainly that the early transcribers referred 6vvd)xtif to angels, 
since there is no other motive for the change in its position ; 
the correct reading however seems to justify a reference to 
earthly powers, so that as remarked above we gain nothing 
decisive from that passage.— R.] 

f [Hofmann denies any reference to gradations in rank, 
admitting only a designation of various relations to God 
and the world, but this distinction does not seem to be tena¬ 
ble.—R.J 
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extension, limited only to power and might. 
Harless only concedes this, preferring however 
the reference to good angels alone, as does Meyer, 
who then refers “name” to every thing created. 
In such universality is the passage understood by 
Erasmus, Rueckert, Stier [Alford] and 
others. With Stier we must understand under 
the first four designations, personalities, not 
merely principles, forces, factors, recognizing 
them in “every name that is named,” the tran¬ 
sition to the impersonal (rd iravra). Accordingly 
the following views are to be rejected: the refer¬ 
ence to devils alone (Sciiolz), to Jewish hierarchs 
(Schottgen), to heathen (Van Till) human po¬ 
tentates (Morus); the affirmation of a polemical 
purpose, not at all indicated, against angel-wor- 
ghip (Bucer, Estius, Hug), or a preservative pur¬ 
pose against possible infection through false gnosis 
(Olshausen [Hodge, though not decidedly]); 
also every attempt to define the different grades 
of these groups of angels, and the explanation 
of “ name ” as a summing up of a nomen dignitatis 
potentiseve (Erasmus and others); it is not even 
to be limited to names of “such a character ” 
(Harless). 

[It is on some accounts safest to take the four 
terms here introduced in the widest, most indefi¬ 
nite sense. Still it would seem best, if any limi¬ 
tation is made to refer the words to good angels 
alone, including of course under that term all 
created heavenly intelligences. The prevailing 
reference in these words is to angelic powers, to 
good (Epb. iii. 10; Col. i. 1G; ii. 10) and bad 
(vi. 12; Col. ii. 15; 1 Cor. xv. 24; comp. Rom. 
viii. 38) alike. The preceding local definition 
would not exclude the latter, as Christ is placed 
“over above” all these (besides iv roic; iirovpa- 
viou; is apparently applicable to bad angels also, 
vi. 12). But the “verse relates to Christ’s ex¬ 
altation in heaven rather than Ilis victory over 
the powers of hell.” Then without attempting 
any closer definition of these classes, we may still 
admit a descensive order throughout: First the 
Exalted One, then the various gradations of hea¬ 
venly Intelligence, then “every name that is 
named,” a view which is favored by the apparent 
regularity in the order (comp. Col. i. 16). 
r ‘ Every name that is named” includes more than 
persons, in this view, more than titles of honor: 
Every tiling which can bear a name. No less com¬ 
prehensive sense seems admissible.— Alford ac¬ 
cepts the most universal reference for the four 
terms under discussion, but adopts rather too 
abstract a sense.— Ellicott refers to the list of 
authors in Hagenbach, History of Doctrine, $ 131. 
—R] 

Not only in this world, but also in that 
which is to come [ov pdvov iv ru) aib>vt 
rovru aHo tea: iv rip gt AAovri].—This 
qualifies “named,” establishing the pre-eminence 
of Christ above all that is ever named in both 
this world and that to come. Beza: prsestantiam 
non esse temporariam, sed xternam. We find a pa¬ 
rallel in “things present,” “things to come” 
(Rom. viii. 38). Yet the expression here is not 
purely=now and hereafter [Hodge], but desig¬ 
nates tue present time as the first age, disappear¬ 
ing in the transition to the future glory, the fu¬ 
ture as the eternal glory beginning with the re¬ 
turn of Christ. Paul takes the reference to time 


from the system of the world ruling in each pe¬ 
riod, thinking at once of pre-messianic and post- 
messianic, terrestrial and celestial worlds. Ex¬ 
cellent, but rather abrupt is Bengel’s remark : 
aioiv denotat hie non tempus , sed systema rerum et 
operum suo tempore revelatum et permanens. It is 
then* ^always (Harless) with respect to this in¬ 
stitution of the history of salvation (Stier).* 
Comp, my remarks on aih>v ovroc and ytXkuv, Bi - 
blework, 1 John ii. 18, p. 73 f. The connection 
with KaOioag (Calvin and others) is incorrect and 
also the remark of Bengel, following Chrysos¬ 
tom : “ Imperia, potestas, etc., sunt in futuro, sed 
tamen nominantur etiam in seculo hoc; at ea 
quoque, quiz in prxsenti ne nominantur quidem, sed 
in futuro demum nobis nomine et re patefient, Christo 
subjecta sunt." 

Ver. 22. And subjected all things under 
his feet [teat iravra viriragev V7rd rov f iro- 
doC avroi)]. —Even if we retain the participle 
in ver. 20, we must here accept the transition 
from the participle to the finite verb. The words 
themselves are not difficult. Evidently, and in 
this the advance of thought consists, iravra, 
“all things,” is to be applied to all that is 
created, and virtraijev, “subjected,” with its 
closer definition, refers of itself as well as on ac¬ 
count of Ps. viii. 6 (comp. iii. 6) to conflict and 
opposition, which was suggested already by the 
passage (Ps. cx. 1) evidently in mind in ver. 20: 
“set him at his own right hand.” The Lord 
Himself had quoted Ps. viii. 3. The same Psalm 
(ver. 6) is used with special emphasis in 1 Cor. 
xv. 27 ; Heb. ii. 6-8. Should the Psalm refer to 
the glory of the first Adam (Gen. i. 26-28J and 
its restoration, as is definitely indicated in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews (ii. 6-8), then we must 
suppose here, that Paul is led by such thoughts 
to the use of this passage, especially as the con¬ 
text requires it, treating as it does of what shall 
occur to us, in accordance with what has occurred 
to Christ. Dominium nunc illi uni (Christo ) tribui 
potest, quandoquidem per Adamum primum potesta- 
tem dignitatemque a Deo concessam nostrum genus 
amisit (Peter Martyr). There is therefore no 
tautological repetition here, but from above de- 
scensively the Apostle marks, after a sketch of the 
dignity of Christ (Schenkel), the sovereignty, 
which subjects all things, even the unconscious 
creation (Olshausen). This representation is 
not merely emphatic, or only a reminiscence 
(Meyer), but nal rqv irpop;riKrjv iirr/yaye paprv- 
piav (Theodoret). So Harless and Stier in 
the main. 

[The notion of opposition should not be too 
strongly pressed, though it is undoubtedly im¬ 
plied. As regards the allusion or citation from 
Psa. viii. 6, if it be regarded as a mere allusion 
the difficulty disappears ; if it be a veritable cita¬ 
tion, then we must adopt one of two conclusions: 

* [Alford remarks: “Not only time pregent and to come, 
but the pregent earthly condition of tiling, and the future 
heavenly one.” Ellicott : “ With regard to the meaning of 
aiuiv it may be observed that in all passages where it occurs, 
a temporal notion is more or less apparent. To this in the 
majority, an ethical idea is limited. In a few passages like 
the present a semi-local meaning seems also superadded, 
causing aiwv to approach in meaning to KO<rno?, though it 
still may be always distinguished from It by the temporal 
and (commonly) ethical notions which ever form its back 
ground.” Comp. chap. ii. 2; Gal. i. 4.—R.j 
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either the Psalm is in a certain sense Messianic, 
or Paul quotes in the accommodating manner 
which virtually destroys any specific meaning 
the Scriptures have. I prefer to adopt the former 
alternative, little fearing that too many Psalms 
will bo accepted as Messianic. Paul’s allusion 
is due “ to a direct reference under the guidance 
of the Spirit to a passage in the 0. T. which in 
its primary application to man involves a second¬ 
ary and more profound application to Christ. In 
the grant of terrestrial sovereignty the Psalmist 
saw and felt the antitypical mystery of man’s fu¬ 
ture exaltation in Christ” (Ellicott).—R.] 
And gave him to be the head over all 
things to the church [«ai avrdv idvicev se- 
0aki/v vTckp navra r if e kk h t) a t <f \.—Thus 
is set forth the office (Schenkel) of Christ, and 
the sphere of His efficiency. AvtDv is in em¬ 
phatic position, Him. Such an one, thus placed 

t thus exalted, thus glorified]. We must regard 
[im too as a gift, a present. Ai66vai is not =rM- 
vat , the Apostle might otherwise have said idg- 
tcev or Karearr/aev ; it is quite different in 1 Cor. 
xii. 28: “And God hath set (eflero) some in the 
church.” He gave Him to be “ Head over all 
things to the church.” We say with equal ex¬ 
actness : He gave Him to be Head, or as Head for 
the Church. As Head! not as mpdia, but as ne- 
iftakt/. In the head lies the organizing power. 
Schubert ( Geschichte der Seele , p. 163 ) describes 
the relation of head and body “as a figure of 
a love, descending from above to beneath, grasp¬ 
ing and moving the corporeal, and of a longing 
rising from below to above, the work of which it 
is, to constantly transform the lower nature of 
that which longs into the higher nature of that 
which is longed for.” Martin Boos boldly says: 
“Christ dwelling in our humanity is as active as 
in that which He assumed from Mary.” Ger- 
lach beautifully says : “At once Ruler and Mem¬ 
ber of His Body.” “ Head ” designates elsewhere 
superiority also (1 Cor. xi. 3 ). 

The qualifying phrase “over all ” is governed 
by “gave him to be head,” and marks the might 
(vnep) of this Head ; 7rdira is all without limita¬ 
tion, He is Head over all—to the church, to Chris¬ 
tendom; “Head” is not to be supplied again 
(Meyer). The presence ofneQaAijv virep navra 
between e da> ne v and ry k KKkyatg does not at all 
alter the construction (against Hofmann, Schrifl- 
bexveis, II. 2, p. 117). The sense is precisely 
this : “ Christ is such a Head of the Church, that 
He is for all that the Lord over all, over devils, 
world, etc.^ (Luther). The whole economy of 
Creation stands at His disposal as the basis and 
sphere of activity for the economy of redemption 
(Beck). Accordingly vnep navra is not to 
be joined per trnjectionem to avrdv ( Syriac, 
Greek fathers, Erasmus and others), nor is 
vnep ffavra to be taken as meaning: above 
all the good which God has given stands this that 
He gave Christ as Head of the Church (Chrysos¬ 
tom), nor is h=prxcipue, pdTucra navruv (Baum- 
oarten), nor=vnepexovoa navruv, caput summum 
(Beza, Rueckert: Oberhaupt , Olsh.: the prophets 
also were heads); nor are we to understand it of 
bona virtutum (Anselm), or dona gratise , nor is 
“ the natural limitation to be found in ry eKK?.y- 
aia ” and this dative taken as in commodum eccle- 
six, for the Church (Harless). It is altogether 


unwarrantable to take the neuter for the mascu¬ 
line (Jeromf., Waiil). 

[The view of Braune is in the main that of 
modern English commentators. We must reject 
any sense of the verb but the simple one of 
“give,” since the dative follows. Christ is given 
to the church—and given as 1lead, for the next 
clause renders this view imperative. The only 
trouble then is with “over all things;” what is 
Ilis relation to them? Evidently that of Head 
also. No other view is admissible exegetically ; 
the question becoming thus a purely grammatical 
one: Shall we accept a brachyology and under¬ 
stand a second k epaAr/v before ry eKKAr/ata ( Meyer, 
Stier, IIodoe approvingly): “gave Him the 
Head over all things (to be the Head) to the 
church,” or take Kecj>akr/v os a species of tertiary 
predicate (Alford, Eadie, Ellicott): ‘‘gave 
Him as Head over all things to the Church.” The 
latter seems to be Braune’s view, and is certainly 
the simpler grammatically. Nor does it throw 
out of view the grand thought that Christ is Head 
of the Church. Alford: “ Christ is Head over 
all things: the Church is the Body of Christ, and 
as such is the fulness of Him who fills all with 
all: the Head of such a Body, is Head over all 
things; therefore when God gives Christ as Head 
to the Church, He gives Him as Head over all 
things to the Church, from the necessity of the 
case.”—R.] 

The choice of the word k k k k y o i a for the 
Christian Church (iii. 10, 21 ; v. 23, 25, 27, 29, 
32 ; Phil. iii. 6 ; 1 Cor. vi. 4 ; xii. 28) is very 
apt. Gerhard ( Loc. ed. Cotta. X. 3, 20) : 
Chemnilius notat GvynAt/aiv de primoribus, magnati- 
bus, consulibus et eorum conventu, diaKAr/oiv de col- 
luvie promiscuse multitudinis quando fit congregatio 
ab agris, knnArjaiav vero de civibus, quando abvo- 
doq ruv Kara ryv noKiv celebratur, eorum scilicet, qui 
certis legibus sibi devincti uni us reipublice cives sunt. 
Appellatio igitur ecclesie ad populum Dei translata 
ostendit, ecclesiam Dei non esse colluviem 
PROMISCU.E multitudinis, sed eorum, qui certis le¬ 
gibus a Deo vocati et sibi invicem sunt obstricti. 
Athenis erant usitati duplices conventus, IkkAtj- 
ciai et ayopai vel ayopaiai. Illte significabant con¬ 
ventus ordinatos, quando universitas civium, eo¬ 
rum scilicet, qui jus civitatis habebant, ordine, justo * 
a magistratu convocati congregabantur; he vero sig¬ 
nificabant congregationes promiscuas et inordinatas, 
quando promiscua multiludo hominum in civitatibus 
et oppidis sine observatione ordinis in unum coibat .—• 
Appellationi igitur ecclesix ad populum Dei trans¬ 
late inesi significatio evrafiaq Kai evvouiag, qualis est 
in aristocratia civili, cui opponitur dr/nonparia, dm- 
raoraaiaq ml brafiaq plenissima .— Ut civitas non 
consistit ex medico et medico, aut ex rustico et rustico, 
sed ex medico et rustico. sicut Aristoteles in ethicis 
loquitur , jta quoquh ecclesia non constat ex 
pastore et pastore seu ex auditore ET AUD1- 

TORE, SED EX D0CENT1BUS ET D1SCENTIBUS, ATQUE 
INTER IPSOS AUD1TORES SUNT VARH V1TJ! STATUS 
ATQUE ORDINES. 

Accordingly the eKKkyoia has two maia 
features in it, one the ordained unity and the other 
the calling, which includes in itself a separating out 
(kKkeyeoOai) from the world not yet called or re¬ 
jecting the call, and which is consummated 
through intellectual means. See further under 
Doctr. Note 5. 
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Ver. 23. Which is his body, i?r<f eoriv 
-6 ouuct atirov. —The pronoun bong has an 
“explanatory element,” introducing the state¬ 
ment of a reason, and is=the old German als 
welcher , “as which.” So Rom. ii. 15: o\nveq= 
ut qui (Beza), qui quidem ostendant (Castalio); 
Luther renders it quite well: damit dass sie be- 
weisen, and here: welche da ist. [Alford: which 
same; Eadie, Ellicott: which indeed. Meyer: 
il u( qute , defining the attribute as belonging to 
the being of the church ”—is perhaps too strong 
—though true enough.—R.] He is the Head of 
the church, since it is II is Body, to oCtpa a ti¬ 
ro v (ii. 10; iv. 4, 12, 10; v. 23, 30; Col. i. 18, 
24 ; ii. 19 ; iii. 15; Rom. xii. 6 ; 1 Cor. vi. 15; 
x. 17; xii 13, 27). From this citation of pas¬ 
sages, in all of which this view of the Apostle is 
contained, the frequency of the figure, especially 
in this Epistle, may be seen. The membership 
making up the whole, the indispensableness of 
Christ an<l the vital fellowship with Him are 
marked. We must also remember, that here, on 
account of the ^rif, only that is treated of, 
which the church is and has in Christ, and not 
what He has in it; this is only an inference, 
though a correct one, and remains in the back¬ 
ground, should it enter at all. 

[The questions, what constitutes the church? 
who are true members of the true church ? do not 
enter here; but that Paul here teaches a mysti¬ 
cal union, above and beyond any federal or re¬ 
presentative union, or ethical union of thought 
and feeling, seems perfectly clear. We call this 
a figure, but is it not the reality and the organic 
unity of the body the figure? Really and truly 
the church is the body of Christ, and out of this 
truth spring many lessons respecting our per¬ 
sonal union with Christ. Alford: “It is veri¬ 
tably His body: not that which in our glorified 
humanity He personally bears, but that in which 
He, as the Christ of God, is manifested and glo¬ 
rified by spiritual organization. He is its Head; 
from Him conies its life; in Him, it is exalted; 
in it, He is lived forth and witnessed to; He pos¬ 
sesses nothing for Himself,—neither His com¬ 
munion with the Father, nor His fulness of the 
Spirit, nor His glorified humanity,—but all for 
His Church, which is in the innermost reality, 
Himself.” Comp. Col. i. 24, which admits of 
no satisfactory explanation, unless we accept the 
fact that the Apostle was conscious of such a 
union as this.—It.] 

The fulness of him who filleth all in all 

[rd 7T?itipufia rov ra navra ev iraoiv 
pov u i v ov.] — As respects syntax, this is the 
intrusion of an apposition, forming a parallel 
clause, in order to express without a figure, what 
has just been figuratively explained : “fulness” 
corresponds to “body,” “of Him filling all in 
all ” to “ His.” 

On comp. ver. 10 and Passow 

sub voce. Words ending in — p6g as a rule repre¬ 
sent the abstract action of the verb, those in — pa 
the concrete effect, so “that they are for the 
most part equivalent to the perfect participle 
passive” (Buttmann), like 7rpaypa t orreppa, ktj- 
pirypa , especially here oupa (id quod o&Ce¬ 
ra i). The word is not=7r hr/puaig, the act of 
filling, but is to be taken in the passive sense: 
all that, or with which any thing is filled, the 


fulness. So here. [This simple passive sense 
is adopted by Fritzschb, De Wette, Olshacsen, 
Stier, Meyer, and by Alford, Eadie, Ellicott 
(“that which is filled, the filled-up receptacle).” 
As the word was a favorite among the Gnostics 
(in after times however), so it has been a favor¬ 
ite plaything with commentators since, who 
have thrown not a little confusion upon its mean¬ 
ing. The simple passive sense is the most natu¬ 
ral one ; though perhaps not the most usual one, 
it is certainly allowable. The active sense, the 
filling up is adopted by Harless, who says there 
is no other sense used in the New Testament, in 
which view Hodge seems to acquiesce. But 
what is meant by tbe active sense : implendi acti- 
onem , or id quod res impletur ? Ellicott speaka 
of the latter as passive, while Hodge evidently 
regards it as active (so Braune apparently under 
2 below). Alford deems it a transition from 
the abstract sense, denying any active sense to 
such nouns, but saying that what is thus termed 
is “a logical transference from the effect to that 
which exemplifies the effect.” From this it is 
evident how impossible it is to speak intelli¬ 
gibly about the word in its active and passive 
senses, until this meaning: that by ivhich any 
thing is filled , is properly labelled. That is the 
work of the grammarian, yet it is evident that 
it is active or passive, according to the point of 
view: ‘ ‘ whether one thinks first of the container, 
and then of the contained, or the reverse.” 
Harless and IIodqe are not justified in saying 
that the word is always used actively in the New 
Testament, though this sense is a common one.* 
It would give here the meaning complement , or 
supplement , which seems appropriate in view of 
the figure of Head and Body But, on the other 
hand, this gives a sense which is so remarkable 
as to raise doubts ; for how can Christ be filled 
by the church? Then again, we are almost 
forced by this interpretation to take the following 
participle in a passive sense, which is objection¬ 
able grammatically and logically. These reasons 
are strong enough to lead us to adopt ihe passive 
sense, which may be done without any fear of 
running counter to the usus loquendi of the New 
Testament.—R.] 

Nor does the difficulty lie in the genitive: 
rov 7tA ypo v u t v o v, which refers to Christ. 
The participle is middle, and, as usage requires 
in the case of such correlated words, is used in 
the same sense as the preceding noun : of Him 
who fills from out Himself, through Himself 
(Winer, p. 242), or fills for Himself (Fritzsche: 
qui sibi complet). [The latter sense is adopted by 
Meyer (in 4th edition, Braune quotes him as 
accepting a deponent sense), Ellicott. Eadie. 
This reciprocal sense seems to have escaped the 
notice of Dr. Hodge, who agrees with Alford in 
accepting the active sense, though he admits it 
is favored only by classical usage. Certainly the 
active meaning of the participle is not so justi- 

* [In many of the instances specified by Ilona*, the pas¬ 
sive sense is equally allowable. For example, chap. 1. In, 
“the fulness of the times” may as well be taken as meaning 
the state of being full on the part of the appointed periods of 
time, as that which fills up those periods, and so in Gal. Iv. 
4; Eph. iii. 19: “the fulness of God” affords a much better 
sense if taken passively (see in loco), while Mark viii. 20: 
“ the fulnesses of how many baskets,” refers not to what fills 
up the baskets, but “the state of fulness as respects the bas¬ 
kets.”—R.J 
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liable as the passive sense of the noun i&ii- 
putua .—It ] The present tense must also be 
taken into the account: He is conceived of in the 
process of filling; whether lie succeeds, the re¬ 
sult will show ; the process is now going on. 

The real difficulty lies in rd 7rdt>ra tv it a- 
o t v, “all iu all.” The object ra iravra, is of 
course, in accordance with what precedes, to be 
referred to the entire world of creatures, which 
Christ fills, naturally as a soul the body, the 
former however working out beyond the latter, 
not exclusively in and upon it, and not only 
working, but being actively present, hence not 
as blood fills the heart, or water a vessel. “All” 
is filled by Christ, as is the Church, IIis Body, 
hence not mechanically, chemically, or the like. 
The most difficult point still remains : k v it hoi v, 
“in all.” The preposition ev joined with ir7.q- 
povadai and irhjfxjpa must designate that in which 
He fills ; if this is inconceivable, then the Apos¬ 
tle must and would have expressed himself other¬ 
wise. Accordingly the neuter cannot be accepted 
here, since then idem per idem would be asserted, 
or an exaggeration occur: Alles in Allem [ all 
things in all things, see below under (7.)—R.] 
Following the rule, that those cases which be¬ 
long to both genders (tt dvTuv, icaat) are to be 
taken as masculine, unless the context absolutely 
requires the neuter, we render; in Allen , “in 
all persons” (so Luther originally, but “in Al¬ 
lem" afterwards crept in); it thus marks 
His filling efficiency in persons, in heavenly 
spirits and human souls, of which also His rela¬ 
tion as Head of the Church obliges us to think. 
He is the central Personality, working through 
all things, working in all. Such a Head has the 
Church, the central sphere of the world which is 
to be perfected (Stier).* This explanation is in 
no particular without supporters, but there is 
also no incorrect explanation possible which has 
nit been made here. 

(1.) The connection is viewed incorrectly, by 
joining the parallel clause “the fulness,” etc., 
witn “ him ” (ver. 22), and taking “ which is his 
body ” as parenthetical (Erasmus), when it is 
too important to admit of this. Bengel, too, 
following Semler, is incorrect; “//oc neque de 
ecclesia prxdicatur , ut pleriquc cement t neque , ut 
aids visum, cum dedit construitur, sedabsolute pon- 
itur accusalivo casu , uti to /.laprvpiov , 1 Tim. ii. 6. 
Esl enim epiphonema eorum, quse a ver. 20 dicuntur , 
innuitque apostolus, in Christo esse plenjtudinem 
patris omnia implentis in omnibus .” 

(2.) 11 Atjpuga is taken in the active sense as 
supplementum. So the Greek Fathers, Estius, 

* [This interpretation is very plausible, and commends it¬ 
self especially on account of the view it tak<*s of the preposi¬ 
tion i v. As ri iravra immediately precedes, too much stress 
should not be laid on the rule mentioned above respecting the 
choice of the masculine. But I fully share in Dr. Bruune’s 
dislike for the instrumental sense of iv (taking it sapper). 
One who has been puzzled by the E. V., which accepts this 
as one of its most usual significations, and seen how often 
commentators pitas over it without notice, must feel that for 
so smalt a word, it has suffered more at the hands of its friends 
than any other in the Greek Testament, tt is a good rule: 
never render iv, by ifany other possible meaning accords with 
the context. Alford and Kllicott refer to chap. v. 18, in 
support of the instrumental sense, but it is very doubtful 
even there. If we take iv—in here, then tho iratriv must be 
accepted as masculine, for the neuter would not allow of any 
Intelligible meaning, especially in view of the well-known 
phrase t4 iravra, the universe. See under (7) however.— 
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Calvin, Beza (“ut sciamus Christum per se non 
indigere hoc supplemenlo , ut qui ejftciat omnia in 
omnibus reoera," even Harless, who holds with 
Baehr as the undoubted result of investigation, 
that irXqpupa is used in the New Testament only 
in its active sense, says: “She is the fulness of 
Christ, not as though she were the glory which 
dwells in Him, but because He permits i I is glory, 
as in all, so to dwell in her; she is the glory, 
not of one who would be in want without her, 
but of Him who fills all iu all parts,” so Hof¬ 
mann ( Schriftbeweis, II. 2, p. 118-120). Even 
Stier points to this, bringing it over out of the 
middle form; yet this is not se implere, se supplere, 
but sibi. It is quite as incorrect to take it as= 
t xkrflot; (Hesyciuus, Waul: copia cultorum Dei 
sive Christi, Sciiottoen: niultitudo, cui Christus 
prseest). — Rueckert, too, who is helpless here, is 
in error, in tuking the Church, tt '/.r/pupa, as 
the means of filling for Christ's executive effi¬ 
ciency, since the Church can do nothing without 
Him.—The explanation of Cameron is a curi¬ 
osity: full bodily mass.* 

(3.) The participle tov povp kvov is 
taken as passive (Chrysostom. Vulgate); avrl 
tov ‘KhjpovvToc (Theodoret, (Ekvmenius, Ols- 
iiausen, Harless) ; as deponent ( Meyer). Ben- 
gel remarks: “ *. e. f tt ?.t/povvror; sed major vis 
medite vocis, in denotanda relatione ejus, qui implel 
et eorum , qui implentur ”—quite correct! 

(4.) The meaning of the verb is certainly not: 
to make complete ( Vulgate, Estius: adimplelur). 

(5.) As regards the subject of the verb, Har¬ 
less, referring to Theodoret: tov pkv Xpiorov 
ail) pa, tov dr tt a tt p d £ ichrjpwua — ohiei ev avrij tt) 
(eKKhqaig,) sal eprcepiTrarei Kara tt/v ir/)o0r]TiK7jv 0uvqv 
says : it must be referred to Christ, while Stier, 
who founds his proof less on the passage in ques¬ 
tion than on the organism of the Epistle, says: 
God must be considered the subject. [So Alford, 
but the great majority of commentators adopt 
the other reference.—R ] 

(6.) Ta iravra has been limited to the mem¬ 
bers of the Church, to members of the body of 
Christ (Estius, Stier), to the spiritual results 
wrought by Christ, or the Christian’s faculties 
of soul (Grotius: Christus in omnibus (credenli - 
bus) implel omnia, mentem luce, vnluntatem pits affec- 
tibus, corpus ipsum obsequendi facultate), to differ¬ 
ent peoples, nations (Flatt, Morus). 

(7.) The preposition e v is taken as instrumen¬ 
tal (Meyer). [Alford: “The tiling with, or 
by, or in which as an element, the filling takes 
place. So that the expression will mean, with 
all, not only gifts, not only blessings, but things.” 
So Ellicott, who thus explains the whole verse: 
“ The Church is the veritable mystical Body of 
Christ, yea the recipient of the plenitudes of 
Him who filleth all things, whether in heaven or 
in earth, with all the things, elements, and enti¬ 
ties, of which they are composed.” This view 
accepts iraoiv as neuter, and is on the whole pre¬ 
ferable to every other interpretation, unless that 
of Braune be an exception. See above.—R.] 

* [Harless takes irXrjfsofia as expressing the Divine glory— 
Shekinah, but that is objectionable for reasons both lexical 
and logical.—E adie refers to the view of Michaelis and 
Bretschneidkr (=—quasi tempi urn in quo hibitat, quod occupat 
el regit, ut anima corpus ). but this and kindred interpreta¬ 
tions are all either too limited or too specific. Just here U 
becomes us to be cautious.—R.j 
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(8 ) n acr iv is taken as neuter and rendered : 
in all parts (Harless and others), or in all 
places, everywhere (Flatt). Benoel ( neutrum, 
masculini potestatem) does not belong here, nor 
does he waver ; he refers it to yCkeoi rov ouyaroq 
avrov, to persons. It is also taken adverbially : 
iv Tvavri (Jerome: sicut adimpletur imperator, si 
quotidie efus augetur exercitus—it a et—Chris tus — 
sic tamcn , ut omnia adimplcantur in omnibus, t. e., ut 
qui in eum credunl, cunctis virtutibuspleni sint). In¬ 
deed, 7r dvr a iv iracrtv has been taken adver¬ 
bially (Schottgen : omnia omnino), or referred 
to the eternal ( Holzhausen ). 

(9.) It is entirely groundless to find a polemic 
purpose here, especially an account of the word 
irtypuua used afterwards by the Gnostics also 
(Meier, Baf.hr). 

(10.) Quite as groundless is the assumption 
that the ubiquity of the glorified Body is taught 
here (Calovics). 

DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. God, whose power and glory is so exceeding 
great (ver. 19), at whose command and disposal 
are all things, even Christ, whom He raised and 
exalted above all heavenly and earthly, personal 
and unpersonal powers (vers. 20-22), works 
freely , but without arbitrariness, conditioning 
Himself, upon men—not without faith (ver. 19), 
not without Christ (vers. 22, 23), so that the 
prayer also (vers. 16, 17: iva), which is offered 
believingly in t he name of Christ, has a prospect 
of being granted. Precisely in the work of Re¬ 
demption is manifested the worshipful glory of 
God, who in self-conditioning love moderates 
Himself, lowers and limits Himself, in order to 
employ and to show His unbounded love, to im¬ 
part of His nature and to make blessed. His 
whole power, strength, might and efficacy stand 
in the service of His love. 

2. Christ, who as to His human nature has in 
His Father His God (ver. 17), is our Lord, the 
Head of His Church, at the right hand of G6d 
in glory, of unlimited power over angels and 
men, ministering and hostile spirits, as well as 
over the economy of the creation and of salva¬ 
tion. He cannot be put down to the level of 
Divine humanity and God likeness. Yet our 
section says nothing of His state of humiliation, 
speaks only of His state of exaltation, beginning 
with the resurrection from the dead, refers to 
the humanity, which He assumed, appropriated, 
and did not afterwards relinquish,* only that in 
what the Father did in Him, we might have a 
standard for what the Almighty God, who 
through Him is our Father, will and shall do 
and work in us (vers. 19, 20: elq gyaq—Ka ra 
rijv ivipyetav — iv rip Xpterrti). He is the 
Head, to whom there will not be wanting a body, 
which He will prepare for Himself: He cannot 
be a “ mere Head.” But he has also no vicar, 
such as the Pope. Sancta emm Christiana sive 
Catholica ecclesia consistere absque isto capitc optime 

* [We must hold fast, especially In view of the local refer¬ 
ence in ver. 20 to the truth of Christ’s actual bodily presence 
In heaven, over against the Lutheran doctrine of the ubiquity 
of llis humanity form. Cone. li. 8). Comp, the Implied op¬ 
position to this dogma in the lleidellterg Catechism, Q. 47, 
48, 80 (apparently inserted afterwards). The Eucharistic 
controversies of the 16th century made of this a battle-field. 
-R.j 


potest et constitisset certe rectius, ac melius cum e* 
ageretur, nisi diabolus illud caput in medium projt- 
cisset et exaltasset (Articles of Smalkald). 

3. The connection between creation and redemption 
is presupposed here ; the two spheres do not fall 
asunder ; Christ, the acme in both, holds them 
together; the former must serve the latter (vers. 
21-23). 

4. Respecting the angels, who are included in 
ver. 21. “ over above all principality, and pow¬ 
er, and might, and lordship,” it is only indicated 
that they are personalities, and affirmed that they 
have power and might. From the series of these 
designations, which can scarcely be taken as a 
descending climax [though this is the most 
plausible hypothesis—II.], nothing can be in¬ 
ferred as to the ranks or groups of angels.* 
[“ On the nature of angels, consult the able 
treatise by Twesten, Dogmatik, Vol. II. especial¬ 
ly \ 1, 4, the essay by Stuart, Bibliotheca Sacra 
for 1843, p. 88-154, Ebrard, Dogmatik, \ 228 
sq., Vol. I. p. 276, and the remarks of Lange, 
Leben Jesu, Part II. p 41 f.” (Ellicott). —All 
that is expressed is well set forth by Wesley: 
“ We know that the king is above all, though we 
cannot name all the officers of his court. So we 
know that Christ is above all, though we are not 
able to name all His subjects.”—R.] 

5. The Church. On this subject our section 
teaches more. As regards its origin the name 
iuKkycia (ver. 22), “ the calling of God ” (ver. 
18) show what is indicated by “ Head ” or 
“gave Him to be Head” (ver. 22) viz.: The 
Church results not from a physical or purely 
world-historical process without the creative 
power and fatherly love of God; it is His work, 
His gracious gift, and indeed His Word is effi¬ 
cient therein, Christ, also, as the Eternal Word, 
as the power organizing the whole (ro ouya), 
through the word, as the intellectual means of the 
ingathering. The extent of the Church is also 
pointed out in two directions: 

a) On earth: “ the faith which is among you 
in the Lord Jesus ” (ver. 15) and “te us-ward 
who believe” (ver. 19)—the faith in Jesus, 
wrought in men through the word, describes the 
domain of the Church: where (aa6' vyaq) faith is 
there is the Church, the congregation, even if it 
is wanting in particular persons or in many. 
The extent is not to be limited by Donatist or 
Anabaptist notions of the Church ; she has, ac¬ 
cording to the purity of the word, the power of 
the preaching, the vitality of the faiih, her de¬ 
grees, quo purior et sincerior est verbi praedicatio, 
eo etiam purior est ecclesix status (John Gerhard, 
Loc. XL p. 195). But it should not be said, that 
there is no Church where sinners are and are 
tolerated (Anabaptists, Schwenkfeld and others). 

b) On earth and in heaven: “the fulness of 
Him who filleth all in all ” (ver. 23); she is not 
merely a temporal institution, within the visible 
world, she embraces men after as well as before 
death. “ Of all the names which the Church 
oan and does bear, not one is so immeasurably 

* (The so-called revelations of modern “spiritualism ” do 
not seem to have shed much light on the few passages of Scrip¬ 
ture which treat of angels. Nor do they attempt to do so. 
One might infer something from this fact, as to the question 
whether these revelations, granting them a supernatural ori¬ 
gin, have the same origin as the statements of Scripture^— 
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deep and yet so transparently clear, so sharply 
defined and yet so inexhaustibly rich, at once so 
real and spiritual, external and internal, obvious 
and mysterious as this one : she is the Body of 
Christ. It is this name and no other, which the 
New Testament Church has not in common with 
the Old Testament Church, and in which all her 
superiority over the latter is included ; time and 
eternity, suffering and glory , blessing and curse, for 
all over whom the name of Christ is named, lie 
in its lap, and itself a riddle, to be first solved 
hereafter, yet all the riddles proposed to us by 
the present life find in it their solution ” (De- 
litzsch). 

The completion of the Church is an object of 
the Divine government of the world, and has 
begun here in Christendom by the path of faith, 
to which the inheritance in the saints is certain 
(vers. 18, 19, 231. 

(5. Faith has its ground “ in the Lord Jesus 
(ver. 15), its place of manifestation in the Church 
(* ad' vya<;, ver. 16), its worth and its position be¬ 
fore love (ver. 16), its importance and value for 
God, who requires it as th.e condition of salva¬ 
tion (ver. 19: “to us-ward who believe”), from 
which may be inferred at the same time, that it 
has different degrees , since the Apostle joins to¬ 
gether himself and others, also since the parti¬ 
ciple is present, that it is not to be conceived of 
as an act once for all, but as “ a continuing life- 
movement to be constantly renewed.” 

7. Beside faith stands love, which is germinally 
included in the former, since this “ is an act of 
self-emptying and surrender to a gracious God,” 
who is Love. But it is not to be regarded as a 
virtue, by means of which we become well¬ 
pleasing to the beloved Love ; it comes into ex¬ 
istence with faith, which lays hold of the right¬ 
eousness of Christ, and thus attains to righteous¬ 
ness before God, and is the mother of all virtues. 
—In the phrase “unto all the saints” no limita¬ 
tion can be perceived, since he who loves all the 
members of the Church, the orthodox and the 
erring too, will imitate his Lord Jesus, the Good 
Samaritan of the world in Samaritan love (Luke, 
x. 37 : “Go thou and do likewise ”). The con¬ 
text leads only to this emphasizing of love. 

8. The ground of hope is the calling of God and 
its goal the “inheritance” of God. It comes 
from above, points and looks upward; it lifts us 
out of the natural ego and above the visible 
world about us.* 

9. Knowledge is both path (ev emyvuoet, ver. 
17) and goal (elf to eidevai, ver. 18); it is a mat¬ 
ter capable of growth, for it has but to ponder 
the thoughts of the eternal, creative God. Man’s 
knowledge is not perfect within the domain of 
creation, still less can he know the things of the 
invisible world. Only by living in a sphere does 


* [Meter: “Notice here, too, the three fundamental ele¬ 
ments of subjective Christianity: Fkilh aud Love and Hope 
(vers. 15, 18); In faith and love the illumination through the 
Holy Ghost should ever bring more and more to our know¬ 
ledge the glory of our hopt ; for the Christians’ wo Mrev/ia is 
in heaven (Phil. ill. 20), whither their entire “ minding ” and 
“seeking” is directed. The centre of Christianity is still 
faith with ita love, in connection with which, however, hope 
ever, encouragingly and inspirilingly, holds up the constant 
goal .” He adduces this against Weiss, who seeks to discover 
here special prominence given to hope “ entirely after the Pe¬ 
trine mode,” which as tliat author thinks makes “ hope ” the 
centre.—H.j 


he gather knowledge of what is found there; 
knowledge conies from experience of occurrences. 
Without a disposition of the heart the sense of the 
understanding is not enlarged and sharpened. 
Sensible, mental, spiritual knowledge refers to 
life-spheres, in which he who knows must move 
Only the believing, loving, longing one knows 
and grows in knowledge unto knowledge. 

10. The prayer of the Apostle has it starting- 
point in what God has given, and its goal in 
what God should give. From thankful acknow¬ 
ledgment, he proceeds to requests, petitions; 
with the faith and love of the church before his 
eyes, he rises to supplication for the spirit of 
wisdom and revelation, for wider knowledge of 
what God is, on behalf of their inner life. This 
occurs daily. Thus have we all, ministers and 
members of the church, especially the former, to 
learn, in order to practise it, what furthers the 
Kingdom of God in general and in particular: 
such prayer is a means of grace full of blessing for 
those who offer it, as well as for those for whom 
it is offered. 

11. The consummation in the case of individuals 
is conditioned by the church and conditions its 
consummation. Hence “His inheritance in the 
saints” (ver. 18). Outside the church we do 
not advance, nor salvation become ours, what¬ 
ever we may be, or accrue to us, wherever we 
stand; it is a gift, for which we must be prepared. 
The fulness of the gift and our perfection finally 
coincide. 

HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

It is a joy, when in social circles one hears 
from another, just as of city and state events, so 
especially of the kingdom of God, the church of 
Christ, of the faith and love of Christians.—We 
should not judge the faith of particular persons 
in a church, but rejoice in the faith within the 
church, though it be only among the minority; 
so long as there is believing preaching, supplica¬ 
tion for all that concerns the church, order in 
the administration of the sacraments, grace at 
table and family worship, use of the best hymns, 
since we have so many poor ones, and many ano¬ 
ther sign of faith in the Lord Jesus Christ in the 
church, a stranger who does not know the indi¬ 
viduals at all, may and ought to rejoice therein 
and speak thereof.—Love to all Christians! As 
we must pray every Sunday for love toward all 
men, so love to all Christians is not so easily 
brought about. The orthodox, pietists, and those 
who deal earnestly with God’s word and the con¬ 
fessions of the church, are least likely to en¬ 
counter love from those, who regard themselves 
as precisely the liberal Christians ; such fall in 
much more readily with those who are against 
the Church of Christ than with these. Always 
reckon among “all Christians” those first, who 
are to you the most unpleasant, thus you will 
best perceive the weight of this injunction and 
your own weakness.—Who of us always begins 
his prayers with thanksgiving, as did the Apos¬ 
tle? We rather pray for what we lack, than 
thank for what we have received. This should 
not be. 

Men rejoice much, if they are thought of at a 
distance ; they part well-nigh always with the 
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request: Remember me ! It is something beyond 
this, when such remembrance rises into interces¬ 
sion, and one remembers the absent, not merely 
pleasantly or listlessly, in conversation with 
men, but devoutly in prayer to God.—Without 
knowledge we do not attain to knowledge; only 
in the light do we see light. The Apostle does 
not indeed preach the Word of learning or sci¬ 
ence, but still it is spoken against ignorance, in¬ 
discretion, narrowness. Only that the centre of 
man, the heart and temper with the will be open 
to the light, to knowledge!—As the fear of God 
is the beginning of wisdom {Ps. cxi. 10), so the 
starting point for this is insight into our misery 
and poverty; poor human beings generally swell 
out with their own worth, and just in this way 
fritter away what they have of God’s gifts. We 
must in the end seek our worth .above, if we 
would find it; else we get into a pitiful satis¬ 
faction. 

The three most important objects of our know¬ 
ledge : 1. God’s call —in our need; 2. God’s 

heritage —in our heart; 3. God’s strength —in our 
longing and striving .—As the world needs revela¬ 
tion beside the wisdom from experience, so a 
man also needs besides wisdom and prudence 
the private revelation to teach what and how he 
should act and suffer and bear.—Our hope rests 
on Christ in God. What the Father, to whom 
Christ in His holy humanity prayed, praying as 
to His God, has (lone to Him, in and upon Him, 
when lie exalted Him from the dead to His right 
hand, that shall occur to thee, since He works 
upon thee, yet only in proportion to thy faith in 
thy Saviour.—Be, become and remain a member 
of the Church which is His Body! Those are 
beheaded rather, who deny the Lord to save their 
heads, than those who in holy martyrdom lost 
their heads, to remain with their Head. 

Starke: —Faith has to do with the gospel, 
love with the law. Faith takes, love gives; the 
former has the benefits, the latter the duties.— 
We must not seek the saints only in heaven, for 
they are certainly already on the earth. The 
imperfection of sanctification and holiness does 
not deny the truth of these things.—See here, 
how a preacher should remember his congrega¬ 
tion before God in prayer!—As it is one of the 
signs and duties of a faithful teacher, now to 
thank and now to pray to God for his congrega¬ 
tion, so it is not less the characteristic of a good 
hearer, to give the teacher, whose intercession 
he will confidently expect as a blessing to him¬ 
self, great cause for thanksgiving.—The posses¬ 
sions of our glorious inheritance are so great and 
excellent, that no man can understand them 
without the illumination of the Holy Ghost.—The 
mere science of the letter in Divine things, ob¬ 
tained by the natural powers of godless people 
is no real enlightenment nor proper knowledge 
of Jesus Christ.—The call to the kingdom of God 
must stand at the basis of every external calling 
which we have in our sphere of life, that we may 
master it.—Conversion is a great and almighty 
work of God, hence not the power of man, nor 
consisting in a mere thought of the brain, but is 
a great change of soul, since all its powers are 
turned away from sin and the world to heaven 
and God.—Lazarus was awakened by Christ with 
a word, but how many sermons did He use to 


awaken the spiritually dead Jews, and yet they 
would not let themselves be awakened. God’s 
power and grace for the conversion of man is in 
itself infinite, yet He will force no man, but 
leaves him the freedom to resist.—The Christian 
Church is the Body of Christ and hence closely 
united with Him. She receives all her fulness 
from Him ; from Him, the Head, flows all strength 
into the members. Although she here finds her¬ 
self surrounded with much weakness and misery, 
yet is she still glorious in her Head, who already 
reigns in glory. 

A. H. Francke :—This then is also wisdom, to 
know that we cannot be wise unless there be a 
God and we can receive it from Him in answer 
to prayer. The Apostle does not say, he wishes 
that a university might be established in the city 
of Ephesus, in which many professors would 
take positions, that by this means the people 
might be made wise, — but: that the God of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, the Father of glory, may give 
unto you the spirit of wisdom. 

Rieger: — Beside the glances into the distance 
and the hope of our calling in the invisible and 
eternal, beside the insight into the economy of 
God, without us, we must not disregard the in¬ 
sight into the necessary truths learned by expe¬ 
rience of God’s work of grace within us, that 
each do their part in making the heart steadfast 
and full of confidence and love. If a man thinks 
of the depth of his fall, the throng and deceit of 
his foes, the powerful hindrances to his salvation, 
then he may well desire to look into the great¬ 
ness of the power of God, whieh is employed in 
his calling and preservation unto blessedness. 
— In faith we can most precisely notice, how God 
applies His transcendent might and yet how man 
is not overcome by it in a violent manner, but is 
so disposed, that he can maintain his convictions, 
his love for light, his obedience under its influ¬ 
ence.—Believing is opposed by the love of our 
own life so deeply inherent in us, by so many 
offences occurring to us in the world’s ways; 
therefore it requires the working of Ilis mighty 
strength. This power of God and its effect is 
indeed still concealed in us, covered up by our 
weaknesses, and behind the curtain of the flesh 
not yet fully to be judged; but in Jesus Christ 
it has already attained to victory. — The Head 
and the Body together make a whole; in the 
church is seen the fulness of Him who filleth all 
in all; Christ applies the fulness of the Godhead 
dwelling in Him to the completing and perfect¬ 
ing of this His church; He does not leave her 
until He has also fulfilled all that is well-pleasing 
to God, and presented her, blameless, filled with 
all the fruits of righteousness.—He who stands 
in vital fellowship with Him, has all things.— 
All that is not yet disclosed to you, remains yours 
still in this fulness. 

Passavant: —Do you detect no result of this 
Divine power in you, no new life from God, or 
no hunger and thirst after deliverance out of the 
old nature into the new nature of the friends of 
the Lord ; oh, do not trust yourself, do not trust 
thy best thoughts, thy most beautiful feelings, 
thy noblest strivings, thy best beliefs, for there is 
also a vain, a false, self-made, fancied faith, a 
faith leading to God as little as coming from God. 
—Are they holy and good, those powers, Jesus 
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is still more holy and glorious above them ; and 
havo they on God’s account, as is the case, as 
angels of light an influence upon the worlds of 
G >1, upon the earth, upon us, they receive from 
Christ their power and strength, they stand un¬ 
der II is supreme influence; He directs them, lie 
equips them. Are they unholy and evil, those 
powers, even here Jesus will have power and 
maintain authority; will punish their evil na¬ 
ture, will restrain their corrupting influence and 
destroy their power, aye, has already, as the 
Dying and Crucified One, broken and destroyed 
their power .—All in all: In the angels of His 
power, in the glorified righteous, in His saints, 
and all the Blessed, their only clear and heavenly 
radiance, their Divine joy, their eternal peace, 
their blessedness, their glory. All in all: Among 
the angels of disobedience, about the unrighteous, 
the ungodly and the damned, for all the Light 
shining with eternal rays of anxiety and terror 
through their darkness; the eye, that with a 
flame of fire searches forever through their in¬ 
most nature; the power, that always from with¬ 
out and from within tends them with a rod of 
iron; the word, the eternal word, judging and 
condemning them in their own hearts, ever anew, 
ever more penctratingly, more irrevocably, more 
awfully. All in all: In all His worlds, from the 
lowest to the highest degrees, in all powers and 
glories, from the smallest to the most exalted of 
constellations, of suns, which excel all others in 
clearness and glory. He is the Divine, infinite 
fulness of light, of life, from out which they 
gladly rise in His heavens. 

Heubner: —Thanksgiving and prayer are the 
inward emotions of a holy mind, the inward holy 
choir.—Only what proceeds from God’s revela¬ 
tion, which is attested to man by the illumina¬ 
tion of the Holy Ghost, is true wisdom. Every 
one must have his own revelation of Christianity, 
for he should not believe on the testimony of a 
stranger.—The Christian knows not only his mi¬ 
sery, but also his blessedness, how rich and glo¬ 
rious is the inheritance ordained by God for the 
saints, and from the greatness of his blessedness 
he knows the greatness of Divine grace. All 
this can be known and valued only by an en¬ 
lightened eye, because it has not. the dazzling 
glitter of earthly things. The evil spirit blinds 
man, so that he does not perceive how great is 
the blessedness won by Christ, so that he in his 
blindness thinks this disturbs his happiness and 
lays a yoke upon him.—God’s mental power 
shows itself in what lie has made out of man, in 
the transformation of the single sinner as well as 
of the heathen world. What philosopher could 
have suspected this? What did Apollonius ac¬ 
complish ? Nothing, save that the next genera¬ 
tion held him to be what he was, a charlatan.— 
The resurrection of Christ is a token of spiritual 
life, of the regeneration of humanity, to take 
place through the Risen and Exalted Christ.— 
Christ is the Lord of the whole world of spirits, 
visible and invisible; He has authority over all 
ruling powers in heaven and on earth. Paul’s 
words are an amplification of Matth. xxviii. 18. 
— This heavenly King is given to the Church as 
Head; she is committed to Him in specie; over 
her He has immediate oversight and care ; she is 
to Him the dearest of all, beoause He has bought 


her with His own blood. — The Church is the 
Body of Christ, she is a communion, entirely 
permeated by His Spirit, the members being ani¬ 
mated and controlled by llis Spirit; she is the 
very centre of His efficiency. 

Stier: —The most powerful and yet most 
humble way of exhorting is with this introduc¬ 
tion : I pray for thee ! — No thanksgiving without 
petition, so long as perfection and completeness 
are not yet there.—Our state of grace does not 
indeed begin with this deeper insight, but only 
through this does it indeed advance: may all 
preachers then learn from the Apostles, to work 
properly in their sermons and in their congrega¬ 
tions for this end. — The Spirit of God cannot begin 
entirely without knowledge, nor work through 
dim feeling toward new will and life. — Illumina¬ 
tion is not itself as yet sanctification, but is the 
immediately vital transition thereto from faith, 
which is at first, in and before experience, a mat¬ 
ter of knowledge.— To know God — the highest 
aim of all wisdom of the spirit. — In the heart is 
all decided, faith, insight, desire, will.—The 
Apostle unfolds and portrays the supremacy of 
the Exalted One in the domain of power, espe¬ 
cially in the kingdom of grace, of the Spirit, 
making alive again the dead in sin on the earth, 
in the church. —In this world there are many 
names before God and Christ, that we do not 
know or name, but hereafter we shall learn them. 
—Church is the assembly or unity of those called 
to the fellowship of salvation in Christ; it is 
the growing, developing body of Christ. 

Leupold ( Sermons for Whitsunday on vers. 15- 
19): The heavenly gifts , in which the children of God 
rejoice with praise to-day. 1) The grace of God, 
enriching us in the knowledge of salvation ; 2) 
The power of God, causing this knowledge to be¬ 
come a might; 3) The faithfulness of God, carry¬ 
ing forward the good work already begun to the 
blessed goal.— IIow do we prove ourselves thankful 
for the outpouring of the Holy Ghost and His gifts? 
1) By our knowing His gifts better ; 2) ever im¬ 
ploring them more faithfully for ourselves and 
others ; S) by letting ourselves be filled by them 
and their power become more perceptible and 
precious in us.— What are the Christian's festival 
petitions? 1) That he may grow in the know¬ 
ledge of salvation ; 2) that he may grow in fel¬ 
lowship with the Saviour and all saints; 3) that 
he may not forget to give thanks for the unmer¬ 
ited favors of God.— The high significance of the 
Pentecostal gift: 1) It comes from the Lord; 
prayer is its condition; 2) In it the Lord comes 
to us; knowledge of God and His plan of salva¬ 
tion, of Christ and His saving work, is its proof; 

3) Through it we come to the Lord ; living faith, 
working in love is its crown. — The fellowship of 
believers, holy and glorious: 1) The spirit of reve¬ 
lation endows it; 2) Faith in the Lord Jesus 
founds it; 3) Love to all saints strengthens it; 

4) Fraternal intercession crowns it. 

Winter (vers. 20-23): — The ascension of Christ 
His exaltation to the right hand of God in heaven : 
1. Let us so consider it. 2. Let us perceive the 
transcendent consolation therein inherent for us: 
a) now is He properly attested as our Saviour 
and Deliverer ; b ) now we know, not only that 
He still lives, but has power to defend us and 
His kingdom; c) now we may cheerfully go 
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there too. 3. The high and holy duties proceed¬ 
ing from this: a) that we obey Him in all things; 

b) commit to Him ourselves and our whole life; 

c) seek not what is below, but what is above, and 
have our conversation in heaven.— Christ all in 
all! 1) The Lord of all in heaven; 2) the Al¬ 
mighty Head of His Church on earth. 

[ Hodge : —In praying that the Ephesians might 
be enlightened with spiritual apprehensions of 
the truth, the Apostle prays for their sanctifica¬ 
tion. In praying that they might have just con- 
cep; ions of the inheritance to which they were 
called, he prayed that they might be elevated 
above the world. And in praying that they 
might know the exceeding greatness of the power 
exercised in their conversion, he prayed that 
they might be at once humble and confident,—- 
humble, in view of the death of sin from which 
they had been raised; and confident, in view of 
the omnipotence of that God who had begun 
their salvation. 

[Eapie:—V er. 15. Community of faith begets 
community of feeling, and this brother-love is 
an instinctive emotion, as well as an earnest ob¬ 
ligation. In that spiritual temple which the 
Spirit is rearing in the sanctified bosom, faith 
and love are the Jachin and Boaz, the twin pil¬ 
lars that grace and support the structure.—Ver. 
16. The Apostle, though he had visited them, 
does not felicitate himself on his pastoral success 
among them, but gives thanks on this account to 
God.—The Apostle gave thanks, and his thanks 
ended in prayer.—Ver. 17. It is only when the 
prayerful study of the Bible is blessed by spiri¬ 
tual influence that wisdom is acquired.—This 
knowledge of God concerns not the works of His 
creation, which is but the “time-vesture” of 
the Eternal, but the grace and the purposes of His 
heart, His possession and exhibition of love and 
power.—Ver. 18. If the spirit of wisdom and re¬ 
velation in the knowledge of God be conferred, 
then the scales fall from the moral vision, and 
the clpudy haze that hovers round it melts away. 
—Not only had they been the objects of-God’s 


affection—but also, and especially, of God’s 
power. Infinite love prompted into operation 
omnipotent strength.—Ver. 19. If the resurrec¬ 
tion of Jesus be the normal exhibition of Divine 
power, other similar exhibitions are pledged to 
Christ’s people.—Ver. 20. The specimen and 
pledge of that power displayed in quickening us, 
is Christ’s resurrection. 1. It is transcendent 
power. 2 It is power already experienced by 
believers. 3. It is resurrectionary power, displayed 
in restoring life. 4. The resurrection of Jesus 
is in this respect not merely a specimen or illus¬ 
tration—it is also a pledge. Present spiritual 
life and future resurrection are both involved.— 
Jesus was placed at the Father’s “right hand.” 
I. It is the place of honor. 2. It is the place of 
power. 3. It is the place of happiness—happi¬ 
ness possessed, and happiness communicated.— 
Ver. 22. The brow once crowned with thorns now 
wears the diadem of universal sovereignty ; and 
that hand, once nailed to the cross, now holds in 
it the sceptre of unlimited dominion. He who 
lay in the tomb has ascended the throne of un¬ 
bounded empire. Jesus, the brother-man, is 
Lord of all: He has had all things put under Hi? 
feet—the true apotheosis of humanity.—The his¬ 
tory of the church is a proof extending through 
eighteen centuries; a proof so often tested, and 
by such opposite processes, as to gather irresisti¬ 
ble strength with its age; a proof varied, rami¬ 
fied, prolonged, and unique, that the exaltec 
Jesus is Head over all things to the church. 
—Ver. 23. Head and body are correlative, and 
are organically connected. There is first a con¬ 
nection of life—at the same time a connection of 
power,—and, in fine, a connection of sympathy. 
—The Head of the Church is at the same time 
Lord of the Universe. While He fills the Church 
fully with those blessings which have been won 
for it and are adapted to it, He also fills the uni¬ 
verse with all such gifts as are appropriate to its 
welfare—gifts which it is now His exalted pre¬ 
rogative to bestow.—R.] 


B. The extent and mission of the church. 

Chapter II. 1-22. 

1. Reminder of the previous condition of death and the glorious new creation. 

(Chap. II. 1-10.) 

1 And you hath he quickened , who were dead in trespasses and sins [You also who 

2 were dead in your 1 trespasses and your sins] ; Wherein in time past ye [Wherein 
ye once] walked according to the course of this world, according to the prince of 
the power [or powers] 2 of the air, [of] the spirit that [which] now worketh in the 

3 children [sons] of disobedience: Among whom also [even] we all had our conver¬ 
sation [way of life] in times past in the lusts of our flesh, fulfilling the desires [do¬ 
ing the wishes] of the flesh and of the mind [thoughts] ; and [we] were by nature 3 

4 the children of wrath, even as others [the rest:—•]. But God, who is [being] rich 
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5 in mercy, for [because of] his great love wherewith he loved us, Even when we were 
dead in sins [our trespasses], hath [omit hath] 4 quickened us together with Christ, 

6 (by grace ye are [have been] saved;) And hath [omit hath] raised us up together 
[with Him\f and made us sit together [with Him ] in [the] heavenly places in 

7 Christ Jesus: That in the ages to come he might shew [That he might shew forth 
in the ages which are to come] 8 the exceeding riches 7 of his grace, in his [omit Aw] 

8 kindness toward us, through [toward us in] 8 Christ Jesus. For by grace are ye 

9 [have ye been] saved through faith it is the gift of God [the gift is God’s]. Not 
10 of works, lest any [that no] man should boast. For we are his workmanship 

[his handiwork are we] 10 , created in Christ Jesus unto [for] good works, which 
God hath before ordained [God before prepared] we should walk in them. 


TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL. 

\ Ver. 1.—[The pronoun vp.u »v is found in X. B. D. F.; accepted by Lachmann, Tischendorf, Meyer, Ellicott. It is 
omitted in Rec., K. L.; bracketted by Alford, rejected by Braune, but it seems unlikely to have been inserted, since the ar¬ 
ticles are sufficiently explicit. They justify at all events the above rendering.—On also instead of and , the meaning of in, 
and the anacoluthon, see Exeg. Notes.— U.}— B. reads kmOvpiais Instead of apapriais. 

2 Ver. 2.—[The word e (o v <r i as is generally taken collectively. It means here either empire, (so Ellicott renders) or 
powers (Four Ang. clergymen). The latter least disturbs the E. V., and gives an excellent sense .—Of must be inserted be¬ 
fore “spirit,” to show that it is not in apposition with “prince,” as the E. V. assumes .—Sons is more literal than “chil¬ 
dren,” and serves to distinguish vioi from rkKva (ver. 2).—R.) 

8 Ver. 3.—Instead of re * va <t>v oet [Rec.] in X. B. and others, A. D. E. F. O. and others read ifrvafi rctcva ; an evident 
transposition, to bike <f>v<ret from between two words belonging together. [Most modern editors retain the order of the 
Rec. —Alford accepts fjpeOa (X. B.) instead of ^ pev (Rec., A. 1). F. K. L., most editors).—Ellicott has been followed in the 
emendations of the English text.—R.] 

•* Ver. 5.—[The aorist should be rendered by the English past, here and ver. 6, while the peculiar and emphatic kare <re- 
ouapevoi, ye have been and (still are) saved, seems to require the perfect here, where a series of past acts are brought in 
review.—We substitute our trespasses for sins, because ir ap an t u> p a a ir is usually rendered thus, the article having in 
this instance almost the force of our possessive pronoun.— B. has a number of various readings in this verse, iuserting kv 
before t o i s uapairruipaaiv, which is an evident gloss. On in see the parallel expression, ver. I.—R.] 

ft Ver. 6.—[/« Him is preferable to together , bringing out more exactly the force of auv in the compound verbs.—R.] 

ft Ver. 7.—The whole verse is wanting in X.; yet added very early. [The order of the E. V. is unfortunate, since the em¬ 
phasis rests on the verb shew forth. The fuller expression : the ages which are to come, seems to be required by the full form 
ot the Greek. 

7 Ver. 7.—[The Rec. (with D. s K. L.) gives the masculine form. The neuter is found in A.B. D. 1 F., added in X., accepted 
by nearly all modern editors.—R.] 

8 Ver. 7.—[The E. V. as so often incorrectly renders k v, through. The comma should be omitted, as the phrase is 
either part of a compound modal clause, or closely joined with “toward us .”—His before kindness is altogether unneces¬ 
sary.— R.j 

9 Ver. 8. [The article -nj? before niareox: is found in X. D. 8 K. L., most cursives, Rec; accepted by Tischendorf, 
Meyer, Eadie. Bracketted by Alford. It is omitted in X. B. D. F. <!.; rejected by Lachmann, Ellicott (not in eds. 1, 2, but 
in 3, 4) and Braune. The weight, though not the majority, of authorities seems to be against it.—Alford renders the last 
clause of the verse: God's is the gift, following the Greek order, but Ellicott’s rendering: the gift is God's, better accords 
with the English usage respecting emphatic position.—U.] 

10 Ver. 10.—[This transposition brings out the emphasis resting on His, required by the Greek order, and has the addi¬ 
tional advantage of showing that the participle created agrees with we .—The changes in the latter part of the verse are de¬ 
manded by the generally admitted interpretation of the passage.—See Exeg. Notes. —R.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

Connection and Summary .—After the Apostle 
has been, led, by his petition for enlightenment 
respecting the glory purposed from eternity and 
already begun, to the carrying out of this pur¬ 
pose in the Church of Christ, the Body of which 
He is the Head, and in such a manner too, that 
i. 23, “so grand and solemn in matter and in 
manner,” is adapted to form “a full-toned con¬ 
clusion” (Meyer), his look is again turned to 
his readers to notice the “ mighty working of the 
Father, through the resurrection and ascension 
of the Son, done once for all, and yet taking 
place in every one called into the Church ” 
(Stikr). First of all he is moved by “a glance 
at the similar condition of death in the case of 
the Gentiles (vers. 1, 2) and of the Jews (ver. 3) ” 
(Stier) and then by the thought of God, who out 
of mercy has quickened and blessed the wretched 
in, with and through Christ (vers. 4-7): of grace 
through faith (vers. 8, 9), new-creating in Christ 
(ver. 10)! 

[Braune, as will be seen below, arranges this 
section into paragraphs: Vers. 1-3, the condition 


of death out of Christ; ver. 4, the Deliverer; 
vers. 5, 6, the deliverance; ver. 7, the purpose; 
vers. 8-10, the means of bringing about the deli¬ 
verance.— Hodge, who is always clear in his 
analysis, finds three principal topics treated of 
in this section:—(l) The spiritual state of the 
Ephesians before their conversion, vers. 1-3. 
(2) The change which God had wrought in them, 
vers. 4-6. (3) The design for which that chango 

had been effected, vers. 7-10. He then enters 
into details. —Alford : “ The power of the Father 
in quickening us, both Gentiles and Jews, in and 
with Christ (1-6); His purpose in manifesting 
this power (7); inference respecting the method 
of our salvation.” This follows Stier’s view, 
who refers the preceding clause to God.—R.] 
Hence the connection of the beginning of this 
chapter (teat vyaq ovvcfairoiijOE, ver. 5) with 
“wrought” (i. 20, Bengel) or “gave” (i. 22, 
Harless) is inadmissible. Nor is ttal dvrat; vyag 
to be joined with etc tfudf tov c morevovTas (i. 19, 
Knatchbull and others) or with n?.7jpovyivov (i. 
23, Calovius, Koppb and others); nor is it ne¬ 
cessary to complain here again, that a well-con¬ 
tinued thread of discourse can scarcely be found 
in this Epistle (Rueckert). Although these 
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grammatical connections are to be rejected, there 
is still an internal relation: as the petition 
(i. 15-19) passed over into the typical and conso¬ 
latory view of the exaltation of Christ, this sec¬ 
tion by applying this to the readers in effect con¬ 
tinues the subject. 

The condition of death out of Christ (vers. 1-3). 
The construction is not easy at first sight, but 
otherwise regular: mi vpdc bvrae (ver. 1)— 6 6e- 
6c (ver. 4)— owe^uoirotT/oev (ver. 6). The expan¬ 
sion of the object (vers. 1-3) alone occasions the 
beginning of a new sentence (ver. 4), as 6 6i 6 e- 
6 f shows, indicating as do autem, inquam the 
epanalepsis (Winer, p. 412); in consequence the 
object already described (vers. 1-3) is again re¬ 
peated in briefer statement (ver. 5). So Theo- 
imiylaot and most ancient and modern exposi¬ 
tors. [Ellicott thus states the same view: 
“Ver. 1, after having its structure interrupted 
by the two relatival sentences, vers. 2, 3, is re¬ 
newed in ver. 4 (not ver. 5, Sciiott) by means 
of 6e resumptive (Ilerm. Viger , No. 544), and 
there further elucidated by the interpolated no¬ 
minative Geof, expanded in application by the 
more comprehensive ypdq, and concluded in ver. 
5.”— Hodge (more popularly, but less exactly): 
“He dwells so long, in vers. 2-4, on the natural 
state of the Ephesians, that he is obliged, in ver. 
5, to repeat substantially the beginning of ver. 1, 
in order to complete the sentence there com¬ 
menced.” The objection to the E. V.: hath he 
quickened , aside from the wrong tense, is that 
“ he ” has no antecedent, if ii. 23 refers to Christ, 
within reasonable distance.—R.] 

Ver. 1. You also, /cat vpag, applies the 
discourse to the readers, without opposing vpac 
to any others, than the genus, the whole church, 
as members of which they here come into special 
consideration, since they also have experienced, 
what has been experienced by the whole, and 
are a proof of the truth before uttered. [In 
rendering Kai vpae, “you also,” it is not im¬ 
plied that they are contrasted with other Chris¬ 
tians ; it is chosen rather to avoid the simple 
connection with what precedes which is ex¬ 
pressed by “and you,” and to give prominence 
to the word “you;” not thus introducing “a 
special exemplification of the general act of grace 
in ver. 23,” but implying a parallelism between 
the physical death in the case of Christ and the 
spiritual death in their case, as indeed the govern¬ 
ing verb ovvE^ioonoiTjaev (ver. 5) suggests.—R.] 

Who were dead in your trespasses and 
your sins, [ ovrae veKpovg roig napon- 
rupaoi Kai raig dp a pr iaig v puv. See 
Textual Note i].—'Ovraf, depending on owe - 
CiooTroigoe, in view of the kote occurring in the 
subsequent relative clause, i's evidently=cum 
eratis (Bengel), the condition in which God 
found them, when He quickened them (Meyer). 
They were dead through sins ; the dative is ab- 
latival, marking the causa efficiens (Ghotius, 
Meyer). Hence it is not equivalent to venpoi ri) 
apapria (Rom. vi. 11), ye are dead for sin (Caje- 
tan), nor with Grotius=£V roig irapmrrtjpaot 
(Col. ii. 13, the parallel passage, in which the 
status, the element is emphasized).* * 

* [Eadie infers from ver. 2, “in which,” that these datives 
represent not simply the instrument, but at the same time 


That Paul makes a distinction between napdir^ 
Tupa and apapria, and what it is, is shown in 
Rom. v. 12-19. There the sin of Adam is termed 
ro tov bbg TrapcnrTcjpa (vers. 15, 17, 18) or Trapa- 
MTj (ver. 19), and through one man $ apapria has 
come into the world (ver. 12). Comp. Rom. v. 
20 with vii. 1013. II a p ctkt up a is applicable 
to the first sin of the seduced first man ; the idea 
of wuadeed is contained in it, of a deed not consi¬ 
dered, temere commissum , i. e., a nolente facere inju- 
riam, while auapria , with its manifestations al 
apapriat reaches further and deeper (Tittmann, 
Sgn. I. p. 45 ff.).* There is here an ascent from 
desertio boni to perpetratio mali (Augustine). To 
this view approximate Harless [Hodge] (actual 
sins and manifestations of sin in word, deed or 
otherwise), Olshausen (actions of sin and the 
more internal sinful motions of the soul in desires 
and words), Jerome ( delicta cogitatione inchoata 
and actual sins).f The distinction : the mental 
errors and obscurations, the moral sins and vices 
(Matthies), is unfounded; neither should we 
apply the former to the Jews and the latter to the 
Gentiles (Bengel), nor with Stier first think of 
the law of the State, of the conscience, well- 
known to the heathen also, and then of the out¬ 
breaks of corruption itself. We may not, how¬ 
ever, take the two as purely synonymous 
(Koppe), or deny a real distinction by affirming 
merely a two-fold representation, fall and trans¬ 
gression (Meyer).— The article points to the sins 
committed by the readers, Rom. v. 12 : t(j> u ndv- 
teq T/paprov. Hence vptiv is an unnecessary ex¬ 
planatory gloss. [It is to be retained on diplo¬ 
matic and critical grounds, but does not affect 
the sense.—R.] 

Under veKpoi we should understand the dead, 
made dead ; it recalls ek ve/epwv (i. 20) ; Chris¬ 
tians are no longer dead. But the natural sin¬ 
ful condition, according to the Scripture from 
Gen. ii. 17 on, is really a death, because it is 
without life from and in God (iv. 18). It is 
therefore not=miserable (Koppe and others), nor 
does it refer to physical death, as though it were 
equivalent to certo morituri (Meyer), which does 
not spare them now. Spiritual death alone is 
spoken of, since God is the source of life (Ps. 
xxxvi. 10) and without Him men are in the sha¬ 
dow of death (Matt. iv. 16; Luke i. 79; Matth. 
viii. 22; Luke xv. 24, 32; Rom. vii. 9, 10). So 
nearly all expositors. [No weakening of the 
senge is admissible; comp. Doctr. Note 3, d.—R.] 

Ver. 2. Wherein ye once walked [ev ale 

irori irepierrarqoarE ].—'Ev a i f, which 

the condition of death. The general notion of the dative, the 
where-cas<•, is not opposed to this. Hodge Ellicott and Al¬ 
ford accept the causa’ sense, the latter justifying the use of 
in, to express this (“sick in a fever”). There seems to be 
doubt enough as to the exact force to warrant us in retaining 
the preposition supplied in our version.—R.] 

* [Alford doubts the universal applicability of Tittmann’s 
distinction, but accepts it as correct here, where both w r ords 
are used. In Rom. v. 12-19 (see pp. 176. 182, Homans) there 
is a very marked distinction between the words, but here it 
is less observable. We must however attribute to auapria a 
more generic sense than is found in the concrete napair- 
Tiojua.—R.] 

f [Ellicott : The former, the more limited term, viz.: par¬ 
ticular and special acts of sin; the latter, the more inclusive 
and abstract, embracing all forms, phases and movements of 
sin, whether entertained in thought or consummated In 
act.” So Eadie, though not very decided in his preference. 
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connects with apaprtaig, tho word just preceding 
and forming a climax, denotes the causa of the 
condition of death as a developed condition, as a 
desired element. II ori 7repiejrarr/aare 
joined with re/cpob <; is an oxymoron, like 1 Tim. 
v. 6: (,utoa rlOvyaev. Hepnrareiv ev nvi (iv. 17 ; 
v. 2 ; Itom. vi. 4; 2 Cor. iv. 2 ; Col. iii. 7) has 
been transferred from the Hebrew and 

designates walking as to the mode of life (Winer, 
p. 32); in English it designates the being at 
home, having entrance and exit, having one’s do¬ 
ings and movements, having one’s residence 
(Mattk. xvii. 22: they abode in Galilee”). 
[Eadie : “ The ev marks out the sphere or walk 
which they usually and continually trod, for in 
this sleep of death there is a strange somnambu¬ 
lism. Col iii. 7.”— R.] 

According to the course of this world 
[/card rov a'iCiva rov udopov rob rov ].— 
Kara now defines a relation of those walking to 
a power. This relation qualifies the walk more 
closely as one directed thereby, dependent 
thereon, determined thereby ; “according to,” 
‘‘by virtue of” are the two significations re¬ 
quired here (Stier), which are combined in : 
corresponding to. This power is designated by 
rov aitbva rov udopov rovrov, “the course 
of this world.” This combination is peculiar, 
the words themselves are frequent, seeming to be 
used indiscriminately: 1 Cor. ii. G ( ao(f>ia rov ai- 
cwog rovrov) ; iii. 18 (otxpbg ev rib aluvi rovrfy>) ; 
ver. 19 (oofi/a rov nbapov rovrov ) ; i. 20 (ootyia ro£> 
Kdopov) ; John xii. 31 (6 apxav rov nbapov rob- 
rov) ; 1 Cor. ii. G (rwy apxbvruv rov atibvog rov- 

rov) ; 2 Cor iv. 4 (o Oebg rov aiibvog rovrov). But 
the distinction is clearly obvious. Aiwv (Pas- 
sow sub voce, Harless in loco), from ato)=dypt, 
do), to breathe, is related to ipvxy, with which 
Homer joins it, referring to life and time (sevum); 
lienee also ajr’ ahbvog, arc' aiuvuv. In the New 
Testament the notion of time predominates, of 
periods of time, and the tendencies controlling 
them, their character, view and mode of life, 
their spirit. K oayog is the created, but fallen, 
apostate world, more definitely : humanity. The 
former may occur in the plural, the latter not. 
Hence Benoel is very correct: Ille hunc regit, et 
quasi informat ; noapog est quiddam exterius : aicjv 
subtilius. “Temtus dicitur non solum physice, sed 
etiam mira'iter, connotata qualitate hominum in eo 
viventiuui; et sic aicjv dicit longarn temporum seriem, 
ubi setas mala malam setatem excipit .” Acts xiv. 
16 ; 1 Pet. i. 18. In aidn> here the notion of the 
tendency of time predominates, and means more 
what we call the course of the world than lapse 
( Verlauf); the course includes both the time and 
its character, as does aicjv also. Hence: accord¬ 
ing to, corresponding to the course of this world. 
The aicjv is in itself ethically indefinite, hence 
aidtv Trovqpdg (Gal. i. 4) and the demonstrative ov- 
rog or a genitive as here r o v k 6apov rov- 
r ov. K oapog is the external appearance, the ex¬ 
ternal continuance of the world of men, a\6v its 
course, current, impulse (Stier) ; the latter may 
change, vary, in different periods, the former 
remains, and as the latter is estranged from God, 
so is this.* * 

* [Ellicott finds an etliical moaning predominant here in 
«uu>v. “In such cases, as the present the meaning seems to 
approach that of ‘ tendency, spirit, of the age ’ (Olsh.), yet 


It is incorrect to take the two words as purely 
synonymous, as though it were rov Kdapav rov- 
rov (Koppe). We regard as arbitrary the view 
that they are=rov aiibva rovrov rov noopov (Rueck- 
ert), or: rov n6a/iiov rov ai&vog rovrov (Bret- 
sciineider). It is impossible to explain this 
designation from the gnostic doctrine of vEons, 
and to understand the devil tiiereby (Semler). 
Luther’s rendering : Lauf [so E. V.: “course”] 
is more apt than: spirit of the age (Matthiesj, 
tendency of the age ( Olsiiausen), life ( Harless), 
duration of time (Meyer), course of time (Scuen- 
kel). 

According to the prince of the powers 

of the air (icara rov apxovra ryg e^ov~ 
a lag rov akpog ].—Here Paul evidently passes 
to what stands behind the course of this world, 
influencing it, working through it. Kara places 
this clause as parallel to the preceding, and rov 
apxovra refers to tho master, the prince.* 
The genitive r f) g el-ovoiag denotes the power 
belonging to and at the command of this prince 
(Mattli. ix. 34 ; xii. 24 ; Mark iii. 22; Luke xi. 
15). This power, which is to be considered as 
collective, is further defined by the genitive rov 
aepog, “of the air,” most closely connected 
with it. ’A T/p, which in its etymology reminds 
us of aid)V and in its nature of irvevpa, is the air, 
the atmosphere, surrounding the earth, breathed 
by all, acting upon the k oapog, the world of men, 
standing in many relations to and exerting great 
power and influence upon their life; hence the 
power which the prince controls, is brought into 
connection with “the air,” is described by “of 
the air,” because in this are found the place and 
character of the power, its medium, element, re¬ 
gion and domain, its means and mode ; the figu¬ 
rative and literal meanings coalesce, the air as 
a cosmical and pneumatie reality (Stier) ; we 
too say: it lies in the air, in the time, thus de¬ 
noting a quiet, profound and powerful operation. 
Thus Satan with his kingdom is sharply charac¬ 
terized, his nature spreading widely miasmata of 
corrupting power, from which even those truly 
living can scarcely withdraw or defend them¬ 
selves, miasmata from diabolical choke-damp (as 
in the French Revolution) even to the most re¬ 
fined ethereal poisons of classical, aesthetic litera¬ 
ture (vi. 11, 12 : Col. i. 13). So (Ecumeniiis has 
described the devil’s power as vrrd rov ovpavov , 
ovx virep rov ovpavov, concluding thus: <(>votg yap 
roig nvebpaatv ?/ evaeptog tharptfiy. 

We reject therefore those explanations, which 
take 6 apxwrijg el-ova lag as princeps po~ 
tentissimus (Clarius), or the genitive as apposi- 
tional=6f eonv eljovaia (Flatt), or cui est potestas 
(Erasmus and others), or as the object<=imperium 
(Greek and Latin Fathers and others) ; those 
taking ryg el-ova tag rov aepog as potestatis 


still not without distinct trace of the regular temporal notion, 
which,even in those passages where aiu>v seems to imply tit¬ 
tle more than our * world ’ (comp. 2 Tim. iv. 10), may still be 
felt in the idea of the (evil) course, development,and progress 
[‘ubi «ta$ mala malam txeipit ’), that is tacitly associated with 
the term.”—R.] 

* [“ The world and the church are now tacitly brought into 
contrast as antagonistic societies; and as the church has its 
own exalted and glorious Head, so the world Is under the 
control of an active and powerful master, thus chaiacier- 
ized ” (Eadie), The reference to a personality is to be found 
in this word, though c£ov<r<a? as a collective noun in¬ 
cludes the evil spirits whose prince ia Satan.—R.J 
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aerist (Syriac, Bucer and others); or those taking 
tov aepog only figuratively (Calvin, Beza), 
or =tov (JKdrovg (although we find: eoKoriadrj 6 
aqp, Rev. ix. 2), either tropically pro obnubilatiane 
mentis (Cocceius, Storr and others), or pro con- 
creto as darkened spirits, men and bad angels 
(Flatt), or by metonyme, continens pro contento, 
the earth surrounded by the atmosphere (Hi¬ 
lary. Bullinger and others), or merely as the 
region=fi> rip aepi (Baumgarten, not -Crusius), 
or only as a designation of quality=depiof (A- 
Lapide, Calixtus and others), or referring it to 
the “prison,” 2 Pet. ii. 4 (Augustine) ; nor can 
we suppose here a remnant of rabbinical tradi¬ 
tion (Meyer), or echoes of a Pythagorean view 
of the world (Meyer, Sciienkel), or the influ¬ 
ence of Alexandrian gnosis (Elsner and others). 
Out of such “muddy pools ”or untenable specu¬ 
lations Paul would not have drawn his doctrine. 
Comp. Doctr. Note 3. 

[Harless and Stier are very full on this 
clause. The most extended comments easily ac¬ 
cessible to the English reader will be found in 
Eadie, whose opinion approaches very .nearly to 
that of Braune. The simplest explanation is that 
of Alford, who thinks the phrase “of the air ” 
is drawn from “the persuasion and common par¬ 
lance of mankind,” without conveying any teach¬ 
ing respecting demonology. In any case the ge¬ 
nitive aepog is to be regarded as a genitive, not 
of quality, but of place , either literal or figura¬ 
tive, or both, as Braune holds. Hodge, while 
not definitely deciding, seems to favor the unte¬ 
nable view, that “of the air ” is=“ of darkness.” 
Eadie: “The noapog of the New Testament is 
opposed to God, for it hates Christianity : the 
believer does not belong to it, for it is crucified 
to him and he to it. That same world may be 
an ideal sphere, comprehending all that is sin¬ 
ful in thought and pursuit—a region on the ac¬ 
tual physical globe, but without geographical 
boundary—all that out-field which lies beyond 
the living church of Christ. And, like the ma¬ 
terial globe, this world of death-walkers has its 
own atmosphere, corresponding to it in charac¬ 
ter—an atmosphere in which it breathes and 
moves. All that animates it, gives it community 
of sentiment, contributes to sustain its life in 
death, and enables it to breathe and be, may be 
termed its atmosphere. Such an atmosphere 
belting a death-world, whose inhabitants are 
venpoi Tolg KapaiTTupaat Kai rale apapTiaig , is really 
Satan’s seat. His chosen abode is the dark ne¬ 
bulous zone which canopies such a region of spi¬ 
ritual mortality, close upon its inhabitants, ever 
near and ever active, unseen and yet real, unfelt 
and yet mighty, giving to the udopog that ‘form 
and pressure '—that a'ujv —which the Apostle 
here describes as its characteristic element.” 
—Comp. Stuart, Biblioth. Sacra, 1843, p. 140; 
H agenbach, Stud. u. Krit. I. p. 479; Cudworth, 
Intel. System, II. p. 664.—R.] 

Of the spirit, tov tt vevparog, is in ap¬ 
position to rr/f et-ovoiag tov aepog, “of the power 
of the air.” While the last phrase sets forth his 
external dominion, the parallel phrase denotes 
his internal efficiency. Bengel is excellent: 
principium illud internum, ex quo jluuni actiones in - 
fidelium, oppositum spiritui fidelium filiorum Dei. 
It is therefore not a personality, but an influence 


which has becomes ruling mode of thought, dis¬ 
position, a Ttvevya evepyovv (Rueckert, Stier). 
Comp. Winer, p. 689. Hence it is not to be 
joined in apposition to rdv apxovra and a hy- 
pallage accepted as in iii. 2; 2 Cor. iii. 7; 
Luke viii. 32 ; xxii. 20. So Calovius, Koppe, 
Rueckert; similarly Flatt. But tov Trveb- 
p a t o g is also not dependent on tov akpog, as 
Hofmann (Schriftbeweis I. p. 455) thinks, taking 
e^ovaia in accordance with Luke xxiii. 7 as the 
region of dominion, so that the air of the spirit 
working in the disobedient is the atmosphere 
formed by his nature. Nor is it to be taken col¬ 
lectively, just as e^ovaia tov atpog is the complex 
of demons (Grotius and others). It is the spi¬ 
rit, which through its ruler, the devil, exists out¬ 
side of individuals, defines them, works in them, 
the spirit of the aye [ Zeitgeist ]. 

[The apposition with eijovciag is at all events 
to be accepted, with the majority of modern 
commentators. But here the two views present 
themselves: (1) the reference to the evil princi¬ 
ple, which must be taken objectively as the arti¬ 
cle requires (Meyer, Ellicott), as Braune 
holds, or (2) to the aggregate character of the in¬ 
dividual nvevpara (Eadie, Alford). The former 
is open to the objection, that it represents Satan 
as the prince of a principle, and the latter as¬ 
sumes a collective sense which is quite unusual. 
If we accept a tacit antithesis to the Spirit of 
God, and remember that this spirit is here con¬ 
ceived of as distinct from its influence on men, 
(1) will be the safer view —B.] 

Which now worketh, tov vvv evep¬ 
yovv t o g. — This spirit is to be regarded as effi¬ 
cient, not as effected, affectus mundanus (Schmidt); 
vvv being put in advance and “in the children 
of disqbedience ” appended for emphasis. 
“ Now ” expresses the fact that it has not ceased 
to work, after no longer working in them, the 
readers (ttote) ; it now works in the children of 
disobedience, subjects of its activity are not 
wanting ; it might be explained with Olshausen 
by ev t<I) aiibvt tovtu. From this danger always 
springs for the believers. Hence it is not: now 
still, ad hue (Meyer and others), nor: nunc 
maxime (Bengel: qui evangelium per incredulitatem 
spernunt, manent mancipia spiritus illius et amplius 
capiuntur; Stier: “more now, since accom¬ 
plished redemption proffers itself ”). Rueckert 
also, with Flatt, refers to the extraordinary, 
specially dangerous power of the Satanic king¬ 
dom in the age of Redemption (2 Thess. ii. 2 ff.; 
2 Cor. iv. 4). [So De Wette]. 

In the sons of disobedience, ev roig vl- 
olg t f] g a n e id e i a g .— Thus are those desig¬ 
nated who are ol eij aneiOeiag (comp. Rom. ii. 8 : 
ol epidetag), who are dependent on, springing 
from, nourished by disobedience, as v. 6; Col. 
iii. 6. It is a Hebraistic expression. [It marks 
“the essential and innate disobedience of the 
subjects, a disobedience to which they belong as 
children to a parent ” (Ellicott). —R.j “ Diso¬ 
bedience” emphasizes the immoral nature of un¬ 
belief, which is precisely disobedience, contu¬ 
macy, among the heathen also, who resist the 
secret voice of God in their conscience (Rom. ii. 
14, 15) as well as among the Jews who resist the 
revealed will of God in the word of the prophets, 
and among both, in resisting the apostolic an- 
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nounoement. Meybr should not be willing to 
refute the explanation: unbelief (Luther, Bkn- 
gkl, Harless, Stier).* —The preposition e v, 
“ in,” marks the internality of this Satanic 
working: in their souls (Meyer). They are the 
“ fulness ” of the devil, on whose part there is a 
“spirit,” efficient unto destruction, which the 
disobedient and unbelieving mood already pre¬ 
sent in man comes to meet. 

Ver. 3. Among whom even we all had 
our way of life in times past [ev o l c icai 
fjneiq it a ntf avearpu^yp ev Kore].— 
The emphasis rests on nai jjpeig “even we;” 
in antithesis to “you” (ver. 1), the readers, 
whom he describes as previously heathen, he 
places himself and the Jewish Christians,f and 
that too without exception (“all”). ’Ev oif, 
according to grammatical rules, refers to “the 
children of disobedience” (ver. 2); thus de¬ 
claring that those who were formerly Jews be¬ 
longed also to the children of disobedience; ev 
o 1 f is=cjy Kai r/fieic ovrcf, in order to lay down 
the ethical category for the Jews (Meyer). So 
the same corruption aud its universality are pre¬ 
dicated of the Jews, over against the Gentiles. 
Comp. Doctr. Note 3. We should not then render 
it inter quos , or explain that although the Jews 
were actually locally among the Geutiles, they 
did not live there as children of disobedience. 
The reference to napaiTTupaaiv, “trespasses,” 
ver. 1 ( Syriac , Jerome, Benuel, Stier and 
others), is at once impossible, if vpuv be retained 
there, and in any case inadmissible on account 
of “in the lusts of our flesh,” which denotes the 
element or sphere of the verb, so that this can¬ 
not be found in ev o\q. The grammatical con¬ 
nection cannot be decided by the parallel passage, 
Col. iii. 7 : ev olf— Kepie-Kart/oare, since parallel¬ 
ism will not contravene the requirements of 
grammar. 

Iu the lusts of our flesh [ev raif in- 
Ovpiaig ryg a a p nog ypuvj .—The repeti¬ 
tion of ev in the same clause occurs also in 2 Cor. 
i. 12: ev ayiorqre nal e'lhiuptveig, —ev oowq .—ev %a- 
pin aveoTpd<pr/[iev ev r<jj n6opq>, where the first 
phrase answers to the last in our verse, aud the 
last to our first. Bkngel remarks on the verb: 
hoc quiddam speciosius quam ambulare. Stier 
finds it sharper and stronger than irepienaTi)- 
cure, used of the Gentiles. Luther: “ye have 
walked ”—“we have had our walk.” [So sub¬ 
stantially the E. V.] This avaorpetpeodat refers 


* [The connection lietween “unbelief” and “disobedi¬ 
ence " is undoubted, but the former does not come into any 
special prominence here. The word here “characterizes the 
world not as in direct antagonism to the gospel, but as It is 
by nature—hostile to the will and government of God, and 
daringly aud wantonly violating that law which is written 
in their hearts” (Eadie).—R.J 
f (The reference to Jewish Christians has been accepted by 
the vast majority of commentators, both on account of the 
particular antithesis (vi««, ver. 1) and the general distinction 
which seems to attach to these pronouns In this Epistle. But 
De Wettb, Eadie, Kllioott, Alford oppose this reference 
hen*, on the ground that irdvrts will not admit of this limi¬ 
tation. In every case Paul refers to both, when he uses 
intis iravTtf.— Perhaps it Is safest to follow this usage here, 
for the doctrinal teaching remains the same, whether we 
suppose the Apostle is emphasizing the fact that all Christians 
are children of wrath by nature, or even the Jews who 
thought themselves children of promise by nature.—The 
meaning of ot Aourot at the close of the verse will of course 
be modified by the view taken of qjuLctt. —R.J 


morfe to an unquiet, refractory, quarrelsome 
course of conduot, nepinareiv is rather au indo¬ 
lent letting one’s self go according to habit. The 
qualifying phrase; “in the lusls of our flesh,” 
also sharpens the affirmative here, in comparison 
with that respecting the Gentiles. Among the 
latter the power of the evil spirit works, as re¬ 
spects the Jews prominence is given to their own 
disposition and will. Israel had already the 
proper apxuv in the theocracy, in its discipline 
another eijovota. the moderating and helping air 
of a better spirit, being by no means given over 
in the same degree to the course of this world 
(Stier). — Harless sets forth very well the order 
of the significations of adp^; 1) what is material , 
2) external , not mental, 3) what is ruled by matter , 
and in so far sinful , 4) what is sinful , opposed di¬ 
rectly to the Spirit of God, 5) Humanity in all 
these aspects. [Comp, the Excursus in Romans , 
pp. 235 ff. The word is here used in its ethical 
sense : the whole human nature turned away from 
God, in the supreme interest of self, devoted to 
the creature.—It ] 

Doing the wishes of the flesh and of the 
thoughts [t t oiovvres ra. tie?, r/ par a rr/f aap- 
AOf nai t ci v itflvoiwv].—Hoiovvref, 
placed first for emphasis, defines more closely 
the preceding verb. [A participle of manner. 
—R.] The children of disobedience to whom 
they belonged, do the wills, to. OeXrjpara,* 
not merely single ones, which the flesh has, and 
those t o>v 6 i a v o i <y v, as real servants, slaves 
in fact. The plural denotes the confused, op¬ 
posing multiplicity ; a united, self-contained will 
is not spoken of. But these are not mere ebulli¬ 
tions of the flesh. “The ihavoieiaUai is the in¬ 
ternal self-activity of man, conscious of his na¬ 
ture as self-determinable, and the Siavoio.'. are the 
manifold productions of this” (IIofman.v, 
Schriftbeweis , I. p. 6G3). He appears as the 
slave of his inborn nature and of his selfish 
thought; the two are turned to various objects, 
and in his desires create a diversity. The un¬ 
derstanding or the reason stands in the service 
of the flesh, falls into subtleties, seeking reasons, 
excuses, ways and means for the “lusts of the 
flesh,” helpingthedesire to strengthen intodeter- 
minations and activities of the will. Aiavo- 
tai are “ opinions of the will representing them¬ 
selves as prudent, deceitful grounds of volition.” 
Cog it at ion es callidius peccandi studium inferunl , 
caro coeco ruit impetu (Benoel). The plural 
marks the sundering, the confusion of the dta- 
voia into the unhappy and treacherous diversity 
(Harless, Stier); the flesh makes a heap of 
reasonings ( Berlenburger Bible). The context 
determines this view, as Meyer correctly re¬ 
marks, but the form chosen subserves the con¬ 
text, corresponding well to its purpose ; but it 
should be noted, that diavmai is used by Paul 
only here, and deli/para only in his speech, Acts 
xiii. 22, there too of God’s will. It is incorrect 
to regard diavotai as loose fancies (Matthies), 

* ( Ellicott says of this word: “It here probably denotes 
the various exhibitions and manifestations of the will, and 
is thus symmetrical with, but a fuller expansion of im0v~ 
fuatt.” So Meyer. Eadie similarly ; the latter inclinations, 
the former the resolves into which they ripen, and which 
are further divided.—The use of the word seemed to justify 
our finding in it an element of desire, though the E. V. is too 
decided in its rendering.—R.J 
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sensuous thoughts without the basis of sensuous 
desire (Olshausen), or corrupt imaginations 
(Hase). 

[The distinction between the two classes of de- 
IrjpaTa is thus expressed by Eadie: “The 
‘desires of the flesh ’ are those grosser gratifica¬ 
tions of appetite which are palpable and easily 
recognized; and the ‘desires of the thoughts,’ 
those mental trespasses which may or may not 
be connected with sensuous indulgences.” El- 
licott : “ The worldly sensual tendency of our 
life on the one hand, and the spiritual sins of our 
thoughts and intentions on the other.” Both 
Eadie and Hodoe restrict odpt; (in the second 
clause, not in the first) to the animal part of our 
nature, but this scarcely seems justifiable, espe¬ 
cially as the wider meaning gives so good a sense. 
Nor is the latter exact in taking tiiavota as in¬ 
cluding “the whole thinking and sentient prin¬ 
ciple, so far as distinguished from the animal 
principle,” still less in referring it here “more 
to the affections.” Meyer says diavotai bears to 
adf)i- in this case the relation of the special to 
the general.—The article before capKog and be¬ 
fore tiiavoi&v would justify the rendering “ our 
flesh,” “our thoughts,” but the literal translation 
is sufficiently explicit, “thoughts” being the 
nearest equivalent to Stavoia. —It.] 

And we were by nature the children of 
wrath [nai rip, tv TtKva (pvcei bpyrjg]. — 
Kai f/pev is most naturally taken as i. 19-22; 
eyeipag—nal nadiauc — uni irrera^tv, or eyetpac — Kai 
emdiOEv — and joined with TrmovvTeg, as a partici¬ 
ple resolved into the finite verb. Since rjpev 
comes first, it is emphatic. [The change of con¬ 
struction gives emphasis to this verb also, mark¬ 
ing that they “ were,” not that they “are,” and 
further, as Eadie suggests, indicating unmis¬ 
takably, that what they “ were by nature ” was 
not the result of what they had been doing.—The 
insertion of “we” in the English text will serve 
to indicate this emphasis.—R.] The Apostle 
has noted the action in the preceding clause, he 
now notices the state of the Jews, which is per¬ 
ceptible and perceived from the action, and 
hence put in the second place, this like the other 
being more sharply expressed than in the case 
of the heathen. This is parallel to “the children 
of disobedience,” among whom he has already 
reckoned them (rr oif) but among whom they are 
now characterized as “by nature children of 
wrath.” The phrases: “son of perdition ” (2 
Thess. ii. 3), “child of hell ” (Matth. xxiii. 15), 
“Son of peace” (Luke x. 6) are similar. Paul 
says TtKva, not t dot, not to weaken it into “little 
children,” but to indicate the relation to birth. 

The genitive opyf/Q without the article must 
be connected as closely as possible with riicva , 
“children of wrath.” [Not mere liable to 
wrath, but under it, as the figure implies.—R.] 

The Hebrew phrase rPJT^'D'JS (2 Sam. xii. 5; 

tddf davarov in the LXX., comp. Ps. lxxix. 11; 
cii. 21) may have occasioned the expression, but 
does not modify the explanation in the N. Testa¬ 
ment, nor justify a weakening of the meaning, 
only marking the dependence of opyg , which the 
context (ver. 4) defines as that of God. So v. 
6; Col. iii. 6; Rom. i. 18; comp. Doctr. 
Note 1 


4> b a 11 is not so emphatic as fjpev, nor even as 
TtKva , denoting only a closer qualification of the 
latter, as regards origin, hy nature. $vau; (from 
ovu, to become, to arise, as natura from nasci , m- 
yenium from geno, gigno) refers to birth, origin, 
and is that which has grown as distinguished 
from what has been effected, has the ground of 
its being, as it is in its own development, not in 
the accessory influence of others (Harless, 
Stier). [So Eadie, Alford, Hodge, Ellicott 
and the vast body of commentators. The last 
named finds the exact meaning in Gal. ii. 25; 
Rom. ii. 14; Gal. iv. 8, to be respectively (a) 
transmitted inborn nature; (6) inherent nature ; 
(c) essential nature. The first is the meaning 
here, see below.—R.] So in Gal. iv. 8; Rom. ii. 
24 (comp. Acts xvii. 28) Qvcei points to the 
ground and origin of the present status. The 
meaning of these words necessarily is: we were 
from birth those who were forfeited to the Divine 
wrath, irse Dei devoti atque obnoxii, quasi ad earn 
rem ab ipsa natura efficti (Beza). Indeed fj <j>voi<; 
, is something living, developing itself, but from 
its beginning, in accordance with the principle 
inherent in it, so that there is included here also 
the natural development, further determined by 
man in his unregenerate state. 

Standing in contrast to this <pvcet is the Di¬ 
vine 6tcis of God’s work of revelation and of His 
covenant with the people of Israel, according to 
which they should not be “children of wrath.” 
and also might not have been. “As belonging to 

the people of God, the Jews were rpirb'D'JS, 

but aside from this, consequently as belonging 
to the Adamite humanity, they were TtKva op- 
yrje” (Hofmann, Schriftbeweis, I. p. 565), lienee 
itftvaei. It is aptly mentioned that Chemnitz re¬ 
marks: Dicit, eramus et nos, Judsei scilicet. Dixe- 
ral enim Rom. xi. 16: si radix sancti, ergo rami. 
Ne ergo intelligatur, Judteos natura esse sanctos, di¬ 
cit; eramus et nos Judsei filii irse, sicut coeteri 
(Harless). The position of Qiaei between 
TtKva and 'opyfjq suggests too: we were children 
—that is, (fivGec , not Oeoet, opyr/c , and yet might 
and should have been AiaOr/nr/c ( cumputaremus nos 
esse liberos liberos Dei. Bengel)! [The doctrine 
of original sin is here plainly implied (Eadie, 
Hodge, Alford, Ellicott, and others), the im¬ 
plication being an “even more convincing as¬ 
sertion of that profound truth.” The opposition 
of Barnes and Stuart, so far as it has an exe- 
getical basis, finds some justification in the 
forcing of a direct theological statement on our 
passage. But the attitude here taken as respects 
this fearful fact of a universal natural state oj 
condemnation , is precisely that which the Scrip¬ 
tures hold toward the question of the existence 
of God : it is not proved, but assumed. Comp. 
Doctr. Notes 1, 3, 4; Eadie in loco; Romans, Dr. 
Schaff's exhaustive notes on v. 12-21, especially 
pp. 178-180, 191-195; the last reference is to a 
resuml of the theories of original sin.—R.] 

Accordingly “ children of wrath ” is not to be 
taken as merely a Hebraizing phrase for “worthy 
of wrath,” ira rei, digni (Theodoret, Rueckert 
and others), nor proprii irse (Striegel), objects 
of wrath (Flacius). Nor is opy^—poena (Greek 
Fathers). Quite as little is <f> vo e i=afo/6u>c, yvtj- 
aiuc ((Ecumenius), or: natura , indolegentis (Cler- 
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icus), still less: patcrncc traditionis consuetudine 
(Pelagius), since it is the very opposite of avvy- 
deia. Moreover we should not think of a relation 
produced by the development of a nativa indoles 
(Meyer), or of the customary actual life of sin, 
“a doing of the wills of the flesh and of the 
thoughts,” which had become habitual, making 
them “the children of wrath” (Sciienkel). 
Bleek says more circumspectly: the reference 
here is not merely to the inborn character, but 
also to the natural development springing from 
the man himself. To explain it of the natural 
condition of man in ante-christian life (Erasmus 
and others) leaves undecided the main question, 
whether or not the <pvoei designates an inborn re¬ 
lation. Holzh ausen’s connection of tbvoet with 
opyyg (wrath springing from the ungodly natural 
life) is entirely too inverted. 

Even as others, of /cat ol 2. oi ir oi. —In 1 
Thess. iv. 13, this designates the Gentiles, who 
have not become Christians. Aonroi are 
passed over, without any further characteristics; 
according to the context, the word classes toge¬ 
ther here men with and men without Christ, who 
have not submitted themselves to the working of 
Christ, resist it; such can be among Christians 
even. We may easily suppose, however, that 
Paul means the yet unbelieving Jews, over 
against the “ we all,” who have become believers 
in Christ; this would render prominent that 
while the Jewish Christians who have been res¬ 
cued from the condition of death are no longer 
“children of wrath,” these are and remain so, 
like the heathen, the “ children of disobedience.” 
So Stibr, while nearly all expositors refer it 
either to the Gentiles (Meyer and others) or to 
all except those mentioned before (Harless and 
others); the latter is unquestionably more cor¬ 
rect than the former, since just here the Gentiles 
are not in question, and to refer it to these alone, 
would be as if ver. 3 had been appended. The 
extension to other nations is, however, unneces¬ 
sary, since all men are either Jews or Gentiles, 
and what has been said of the previous life of 
Christians from among the Gentiles or Jews, ap¬ 
plies to the whole of the human race. It. marks 
in a tender, sparing manner those Jews uncon¬ 
verted to Christ as “children of wrath,” as the 
Gentiles not converted to Christ are “children 
of disobedience,” in whom Satan works. [Those 
who refer ype/g Travreg to all Christians , of course 
take oi 2 jhkol as including all the rest of man¬ 
kind, not Christians; but the universality of sin 
and guilt remains the indirect (and more con¬ 
vincing) assertion of the passage, whatever re-‘ 
ference be adopted.—R.] 

Ver. 4. The Deliverer. But God, 6 6e6g. 

—Thi9 is not antithetical, but resumes the dis¬ 
course, begun with the object and then length¬ 
ened out, in order to permit the subject to fol¬ 
low, as we would say in German : hat also Gott. 
[We have no word so strictly resumptive as the 
German also, or the Greek 6 k, as used here, 
hence the E. V. supplies both subject and verb 
in ver. 1, and resumes here with “but,” which 
may bear a resumptive meaning.— R.] See on 
ver. 1. The 6 c is required here by the antithe¬ 
sis in which the subject stands to the object; 
Otherwise we have found civ here (Meyer and 


others). [IIodgb makes the antithesis too 
strong: “ notwithstanding our guilt and misery.” 
-11.] 

Being rich in mercy [n 2. over toe bvev 
e2.eei\. — 112. over to? stands first for empha¬ 
sis; our Epistle frequently mentions the riches 
in God (i. 7 ; Rom. x. 12: ir?»ovruv). [ r i2v does 
not seem to be causal here (Hodge: “because 
lie is rich in mercy”), but rather to state (in the 
form of a secondary predicate of time) the gene¬ 
ral principle under which the Divine compassion 
was exhibited (Ellicott, Alford) ; “ being rich 
in mercy.” The special ground follows.—R.] The 
connection “rich in mercy’’islike Jas.ii.5(“rich 
in faith”); 1 Cor. i. 5; 2 Cor. ix. 11. So ir2fi- 
00$ Tt iv oiKTtpfiuv aov, Ps. li. 1 ; lxix. 16. But 
IXeog is somewhat more than oinrippog (6 e?.euv 
subvenire studet misero et si potest, vere subvenit, sed 
qui intra fines doloris se tenet, is tantum ohcrei - 
pei ; Tittmann, Syn. I. p. 70). 

Because of his great love wherewith he 
love d us [did r yv ir o'k'Ayv ay d ir y v a v- 
tov i/v yyarcyaev ypag]. —The preposition 
(did) marks the ground of His doings (vers. 5, 
6), on account of this, propter multum suum amo- 
rem. Luther is therefore incorrect: through 
His great love. Prominence is given, not so 
much to the greatness, as to the riches, the ma¬ 
nifold character of the love of God. The con¬ 
struction, yv yyarryatv ijpag, is like John 
xvii. 26; Mark x. 38. Winer, p. 210.—The 
great love of God (avToi) is added by Paul, af¬ 
ter the expression respecting the riches of His 
mercy, which he had placed first on account of 
the context over against the condition of death 
in the case of Gentiles and Jews alike, because 
there was to be found in men themselves no 
ground at all for their salvation. Mercy was in 
God the movement of His love, which belongs to 
Ilis Being ; that men should be helped, required 
the entire fulness of the love of God. Miseri- 
cordia removet miseriam , amor confert salutem 
(Bengel). Calvin incorrectlyjoinsdid ryv tto?.- 
Xyv ayan-yv with Tr2,ovaiog oiv [Hodge appa¬ 
rently]; thelatterisanattributeofGod, theformer 
is an adverbial qualification of avvc^uoTroiyaev. 
“Us” must be applied here to entire Christen¬ 
dom, after the necessary statements about “you” 
(vers. 1, 2) and “us ” (ver. 3). Aperta satis htec 
verba sunt et cognitu facillima, si tantum et creditu 
facilia ea plerisque dominus redder et (Bucer) ! 
Stier refers it to the Jews, on which view see 
next verse. [It is =yiieig rr dvreg, if that phrase 
be accepted in its wider reference.—R.] 

The Deliverance; vers. 5, 6. 

Ver. 6. Even when we were dead in our 
trespasses [/cat bvrag ypag venpovg roig -rra - 
pair rot ua a tv ].—After quag (ver. 4) the object 
is again repeated, with a reference to what has 
been said in vers. 1-3, in admiration and wonder 
at the Divine grace, mercy and love. Now how¬ 
ever we read nal ovrag yuag, while before 
we had ml vpag bvrag (ver. 1), mi ypeig (ver. 3); 
the emphasis therefore rests on ovrag , and mi 
puts this state of death with another uv in a 
certain relation to ir2ovcnog 6>v ev e2.ket. Accord¬ 
ingly the distinction between those dead, between 
“you” and “us” falls into the background be¬ 
hind the existence, the reality of this condition. 
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[Against Meyer, who takes Kai as the simple co¬ 
pula, and Rueckert, who deems it resumptive, 
we are fully justified in taking it as intensive , 
retaining even (E. V.) therefore; so Alford, 
Ellicott and most.—The dative is precisely as 
in ver. 1.—R.] What he has said in ver. I of 
the heathen : “ dead in trespasses,” is true of 
both therefore : it is the briefest expression, and 
quite sufficient after the previous explication of 
the object, especially as he mentions napanru- 
fiara, in which the reality of the condition of 
death is perceptible. The article denotes that 
the sins are the sins of the “ dead ” themselves 
(Meyer). [Hence our trespasses.] 

This statement cannot indeed be referred to 
entire humanity; though it be done for all men, 
yet it is only done in Christians ; and that is 
what is spoken of here. But it is just as little to 
be limited to Jewish Christians (Stier) ; the in¬ 
terchange of T^ue/fand vptig (vers. 5, 7, 8) springs 
from the liveliness of the discourse, the interest 
in the readers and the purpose of the Apostle. 
Kai is of course uot=Ka'nrtp, quamvis (Calvin, 
Sciienkel). [For a making alive could only be 
from a state of death, not in spite of it.—R.] 

Quickened us together with Christ, ov- 
ve o tt o iijotv t w Xp i or <u.—The construc¬ 
tion is clear; the dative is governed by the a'vv 
in composition. A fact in the past is clearly de¬ 
noted as having taken place upon Christ and 
upon us. The meaning is also indicated by the 
antithesis or object: the dead He has made 
alive ; were these not physically, but spiritually 
dead, then a spiritual life is meant. The prepo¬ 
sition ovv does not denote contemporaneousness, 
but only fellowship : in the fellowship with the 
Risen One God quickened us also: Him hath He 
raised from the dead, us from our death, but not 
without Him, the Risen One. The verb itself 
does not determine any thing more definite re¬ 
garding the life; the tense marks only the act of 
God as having taken place. Nothing further is 
added. Accordingly this fact is to be taken al¬ 
together objectively, without a subjective re¬ 
ference, altogether generally, without further 
qualification, as Col. ii. 12, 13, 20; iii. 1, 3; 
Rom. vi. 4-6 ; it is simply : He quickened us to¬ 
gether with Christ. Theodoret : KtcpaAq rjp£>v 6 
ovvttipevtiv, airapxv rjpuv 6 ovpftao&tvov ri/v yap 
gptripav tvStdvrai <f>voiv. Comp. i. 7, 22, 23. 
Though the life of Christ the Risen One is com¬ 
pleted, and ours just begun, beginning in the Spi¬ 
rit, yet the two stand in an internal connection 
(2 Cor. v. 15), the latter, like the former, is the 
Father’s act, in which the whole, the full life is 
implied and granted. 

Accordingly it is first of all incorrect to ap¬ 
ply ovv to the re-animation of the Jews and 
Gentiles together (Beza), or: sicut ad exemplum 
(Anselm, Grotius). Then the reference is not 
to physical death and the actual resurrection life 
(Meyer), or to the forgiveness of sins (Rueck¬ 
ert), or only to the first degree of life, from 
which the subsequent ones advance (Olshau- 
sen), or to justification and regeneration (Bo- 
dkus) ; nor are the aorists to be justified by re¬ 
calling God’s prescience (Jerome), or by intro¬ 
duced hope (Augustine, Erasmus), or by a pro¬ 
phetic view, as if it had already taken place, 
were as good as certain (Meyer), nor is the fact 


of the actual accomplishment of this act of love 
in the readers, the Christians to be set aside by 
an emphasizing of the objective act in Christ 
(Harless).* 

By grace ye have been saved [xdpiri 
tore otooo/ubvot ].— In lively discourse, with 
a direct application to the readers, this is joined 
parenthetically to the general, objective fact of 
new life in Christ. The emphasis rests on x&~ 
pin, which comes first; it refers to “His great 
love,” is God’s grace, thus dismissing all thought 
of claim and merit on the part of man. The 
clause emphasizes the fact of the deliverance 
from death into life, from wrath into love. Ye are 
(to t t)l This means more than the simple too- 
Otrt. [“Ye have been and are saved,” the per¬ 
fect of permanent state, implying that God’s 
grace abides.—R.] Videmus, ut nunquam sibi in 
prsedicanda gratise amplitudine satisfaciat; ideoque 
identidem pluribus verbis inculcat , nihil esse in sa¬ 
lute nostra , quod non sit Deo tribuendum certe qui 
ingratitudinem hominum rite expendet , non fastidiet 
hanc parenthesin quasi supervacaneam (Calvin).]• 
It is not interpolated from what follows (Gro¬ 
tius), nor is the grace of Christ (Beza) re¬ 
ferred to. 

Ver. 6. And raised us up with him and 
made us sit with him in the heavenly 
places in Christ Jesus [/cat o v vrjy tip tv 
Kai ovvtKaOiotv tv t otg tnovpavi- 
otg tv XpioT<p ’Igoov ].— After thus spe¬ 
cializing, Paul expands what was expressed in ov- 
vt^woKoiTjotv. Here the first verb gives promi¬ 
nence to the negative side, and the second, with 
“in heavenly places,” to the positive side of the 
quickening ; the former marks the disappearance 
of the condition of death, the latter the perma¬ 
nent participation in what is heavenly. The 
liveliness of the discourse causes the introduction 
and repetition of Kai, Kai ; they are not to be ren¬ 
dered: both—and. “In heavenly places” 
(comp, on i. 3) sets forth the antithesis to “the 
power of the air;” “at Ilis right hand” (i. 20) 
could be predicated only of Christ (Bengel: 


* [Eadie emphasizes the subjective side : “ The object of the 
Apostle, however, is not merely to affirm that spiritual life 
and resurrection have been secured by such a connection 
with Jesus, but that having been so provided, they are really 
possessed.” This makes the “life” here referred to strictly 
spiritual. But a reference to physical resurrection seems to 
be involved (Alford, Ellicott). The aorist, retaining its 
proper force, has occasioned some difficulty. While the read¬ 
ing ee (B.) is to be rejected,and “in Christ” is not the exact 
sense, we must still hold that this thought underlies our 
verse. “ What God wrought in Christ lie wrought ipso facto 
In all who are united with Him ” (Ellicott); not to the ex¬ 
clusion of a reference to the actual quickening in the case 
of believers. “ When He was raised physically, all Ilis peo¬ 
ple were ideally raised in Him; and in consequence of this 
connection with Him, they are, through faith, actually 
quickened and raised ” (Eadie).— Dr. IIodge finds In the last 
fact that two other aorists follow a reason for limiting this 
verb to the beginning of the work of restoration, and yet 
says, ver. 6: “In its widest sense the life, which in ver. 5 is 
said to be given to us, includes the exaltation expressed in 
this verse. It is, therefore, only by way of amplification 
that the Apostle, after saying we are made partakers of the 
life of Christ, adds that we are raised up and enthroned with 
Him in heaven.” If the latter position be correct, the verb 
is not to be limited here.—R.] 
t [Ellicott: “This emphatic mention of grace (grace, not 
works) is to make the readers feel what their own hearts 
might otherwise have caused them to doubt,—the real and 
vital truth, that they have present, and actual fellowship 
with Christ in the quickening, yea, and even in the resnt* 
rectionary and glorifying power of God.”—R.j 
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Christo suet manet excellentia ), but. “ in heavenly 
places” of Christians also. “In Christ Jesus,” 
following “ with Christ” (ver. 5), introduces the 
mediation in the fellowship with Him; with this 
Col. ii. 12, 13 should be compared. [Eadie takes 
“in Christ Jesus” as qualifying “in the hea¬ 
venly places,” but this is scarcely allowable. 
~ R ] 

Accordingly, “raised with him,” is not an ad¬ 
vance from “quickened” toward “made us sit” 
(Oi.siiausen ) [Eadie], the first two expressions 
occur Col. ii. 12, 13 in inverted order. We 
should not interpolate spe (Grotius) or jure et 
virtute spirituali (Bengel), nor are the aorists to 
be taken as futures from a prophetic view (A-La- 
piue), nor should we refer them to summa et uni- 
versa felicitas (Koppe), or to something spiritual, 
which is not yet objectively and really given. 
Comp. Col. iii. 1-3; Phil. iii. 20; Rom. vi. 6-10. 
Though kv Xptartp ’It/ aov is not =per et 
propter Christum , yet it cannot be denied that 
fellowship with Him is indicated (Harless), in 
accordance with the ovv in the verbs.* But it 
may not be affirmed that on account of this 
“wonderful union” of the redeemed with the 
Redeemer, all the occurrences, through which 
the Redeemer passed after His death until His 
glorification, are spiritually and morally, hence 
in this life, consummated in the converted 
(Sciienkel). Comp. Doctr. Xote 2. 

[Eadie also takes the three aorists as refer¬ 
ring to what takes place in this life, and as 
marking successive steps: “The dead, on being 
quickened, do not lie in their graves.” Ellicott 
is very cautious here: “As avve^uoKoiqaev, 
though primarily spiritual and present, may 
have a physical and future reference,—so here 
conversely, a present spiritual resurrection and 
enthronement may also be attended to,” the pri¬ 
mary reference being, as he thinks, to what is 
future and objective. Alford seems most cor¬ 
rect: “God vivified us together with Christ: in 
the one act and fact of His resurrection He raised 
all His people—to spiritual life, and in that to 
victory over death, both spiritual and therefore 
necessarily physical also. To dispute therefore 
whether such an expression as this is past (spi¬ 
ritual), or future (physical), is to forget that the 
whole includes its parts.—The three aorists are 
proleptical as regards the actualization in each 
man, but equally describe a past and accom¬ 
plished act on God’s part.—The disputes as to 
whether these are to be taken as present or fu¬ 
ture, actual or potential, literal or spiritual, will 
be easily disposed of by those who have appre¬ 
hended the truth of the believer’s union in and 
with Christ.” This last statement finds a 
striking confirmation in the fact, that many a 
commentator begins by limiting the sense, and 
ends by including the entire meaning.—R.] 

Ver. 7. The purpose. — That he might show 
forth, tv a kvdel^rjTat. —The verb stands 
emphatically first. ’EvAeitcvvotiai (Rom. ii. 16 ; 
ix. 17, 22; 1 Tim. i 16; 2 Tim. iv. 14; Tit. ii. 
10; iii. 2) has, like (2 Cor. viii. 24) the 

* [The force of <rw in the two verba is brought out in our 
rendering of this verse. A neater version would probably 
be: “And with Him raised us up,and made us sit iu the hea¬ 
venly places in Christ Jesus.”— R.] I 


signification of an efficient, active showing, a 
making known through commuuicating, giving, 
causing to experience. It is not a mere <^>ave- 
povv , yvupifciv, declarure (Olsiiausen, Meyer and 
others. [Eadie inclines to the singular mean¬ 
ing : give a specimen of, which is uot in accord¬ 
ance with the emphasis resting on the word. 
-R.] 

In the ages which are to come, kv roZf ai- 
£)<n roif eJrepxopkvoiQ .—The plural marks a series, 
the word aitives, periods of time, stretching over 
“generations” (iii. 21), standing over against 
“the course (aiuv) of this world (ver. 2), not 
mere naipot , occasions, moments of time (i. 10); 
eTrepxopevoi points to coming periods, i. accord¬ 
ing to the context, those periods ( temporibus in - 
stantibus) following each other with the fact of 
Redemption in the resurrection of .Christ as the 
starting-point; lastly the preposition kv marks 
these as the spaces of time in which the showing 
takes place, in which there is really an advance. 
Bengel: Plurale , contra unum seculum malum , cui 
secula beata superveniunt potenter. Congruit hsec 
locutio mend Pauli de die novissimo non proxime in- 
stante. Even in the earliest Epistles there is not 
wanting the thought of the long development of 
Christianity, whose blossoming iu the Apostolic 
Church and in the first Christians as first fruits 
and representatives, lets us perceive, the fulness 
of their Lord (1 Thess. iv. 15-17 ; comp. v. 1 : 2 
Thess. i. 7 ; comp. ii. 3 ft'.). It is neither the 
age succeeding the resurrection, the age of the 
parousia (Grotius, Meyer), nor a\uv pkhfajv 
(Harless). [These limitations are rejected by 
Eadie, Alford and Ellicott, Hodge who agree 
with Braune in referring the phrase to the suc¬ 
cessive periods of time between the resurrection 
and the Second Advent of Christ. The plural 
forbids the limitation to any one age, the present 
participle renders any remote future reference 
improbable. The Second Advent is rarely alluded 
to in this Epistle (Alford), though as usual 
Meyer finds it here also.—R ] 

The exceeding riches of his grace, to 
vtt e p j3 aWo v irXovrog r//c jdpirof nr- 
tov .— The neuter form to tt^ov roe is well 
established here, as iu iii. 16, and occurs several 
times (iii. 8; Phil. iv. 19; Col. ii. 2). On vreep- 
/3d^Aov, see notes on i. 19. It denotes, over 
against the wrath of God (ver. 3) and the power 
of Satan (ver. 2) the triumphant superior power, 
hence it is no\=TceptoaevEtv (i. 8). Comp. Rom. 
v. 20. Evidently as in the case of those realities, 
so is the power of this grace efficient, already 
imparted. Rom. ix. 23. 

In kindness toward us in Christ Jesus 
[kv XPVOT 6TT)Tt k<f>' ^pag kv Xpiorip ’1 q- 
00 £>].—“In kindness” designates the mode of 
showing the grace, “the frieudly, condescending 
kindness ” (Heubner), which expressed itself in 
Christ’s Incarnation and in Himself. Tittmann 
(Syn. I. p. 195): Est benignitas Dei ad benefacien - 
dum hominibus potius parata, quam ad puniendum; 
differt a voce ; in hac enim certe in X. T. im~ 
perat notio benevolentiie et grati<e y quae nihil merentu 
bus bene facit. It is therefore not here (as Titt- 
mann thinks, p. 142): ipsum beneficium in nos Dei 
benignitate per Jesum Christum; it is not x&’ 
piopa , but x^piS is active “in kindness,” the con¬ 
descending love scatters out of the fulness of its 
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possessions; that is, its “kindness.” [Eadie 
says of the four terms here used respecting the 
source of salvation : eAeof, aydng , xPV^d- 

Tgg, “the first respects our misery; the second 
defines the co-esseutial fdrm of this—the 
third characterizes its free outgoing, and the last 
points to its palpable and experienced embodi¬ 
ment.” He finds an evident alteration in 
pig, XPWrorgg, Xpiaro^. —R.] 

’E0’ gpa c is connected with “in kindness,” as 
Xapa ev irvevuari ayiu (Rom. xiv. 17) and similar 
cases. See Winer, p. 126. This occurs with 
anarthrous substantives, which receive further 
definition; ewl denotes the object of the kindness, 
ns Luke vi. 35. The phrase: kv Xpicrip ’I g- 
aov without Toi'f or dvrac is therefore not to be 
referred to gpd^. Were it grammatically admis¬ 
sible, the thought would not be against it, since 
it corresponds with “to ns-ward who believe” 
(i. 19). As, however, it stands here without any 
word to connect it with gua f, it must be taken as 
qualifying the verb evdei^grai.* Notanda repe- 
titio nominis Chris*i, quia nihil gralite neque amoris 
a Deo sperari vult , nisi ipso inlercedente (Calvin). 
Comp. Doctr. Note 2. 

The means of the deliverance. Vers. 8-10. 

Ver. 8. For by grace have ye been saved 
through faith, t # yap core oe tr¬ 

oops vot dta irioreo^. —This is a completed, 
more closely defined, repetition of the parenthe¬ 
tical clause (ver. 5). Tap is connective. Non 
igitur ait, sed enim, quia ab effectu ad eausam 
concludit (Bengel): because He in the course of 
time brings into manifestation nothing else than 
the exceeding riches of His grace. Ye are saved 
by grace. Tg x<*piTt, not merely x^P lTl (ver. 
6), to denote the category ; the article referring 
to ihe grace mentioned in ver. 7, the wealth of 
which is so exceeding, marking thus the grace 
in question (Meyer). The dative expresses, as 
Rom. iii. 24 (avrov x^P lTl T VS dTro?.vrpo- 
ceot;), the motive, fita with the genitive here 
states the subjective means,f in the passage just 
referred to, the objective. Comp. Winer, p. 
204 f. The emphasis rests on “by grace,” which 
is placed first, being the causa efficient; the 
causa apprehendens follows, as a modal quali¬ 
fication. On the nature of “faith,” see Doctr. 
Note 5. 

And that not of yourselves: the gift is 
Gods [/cal tovto ovk. cf v p ov, t) eo v to 

* [It is joined by some to xpijardnjTi, but this seems a 
strange collocation. Elucott takes the whole expression as 
“ a single compound modal clause,” “ in kindness toward us ” 
defining accurately the manner in which God displays “ the 
riches of His grace.” while “ in Christ Jesus ” specifies as it 
were, the ever-blessed sphere to which its manifestations are 
confined, and in which alone its operations are felt. The 
same author very properly remarks on De Wette’s 
“melancholy want of appreciation” of the repeated mention 
of the name of Christ.—R.] 

f [The variation in the reading does not affect this state¬ 
ment, since 6id iriirTtmt would mean, through faith, 
taken abstractly, while rrjs ir<<r reo>s would mean your 
faith. As regards the meaning of “grace,” it preserves the 
same wide sense as in ver. f> and is “not to be regarded 
specially and technically as in the scholastic theology, and 
divided into gratim prsevenims, operins, co-operans; the first 
having for its object homo convertendus; the second, homo 
qui amrertitur; and the third, homo conversus $ed sanctifi- 
candus ” ( Kadie). The force of the perfect as expressing both 
a terminated action and a present state should not be over¬ 
looked : Ye have been saved, and ye are actually now In a 
state of salvation.—R.J 


dopov ].—“And that” refers back to the idea of 
the preceding verb: “ye are saved,” in the 
sense of et quidern (Passow, sub oprof, 12); and 
this in addition I say, or and this, being saved 
through faith, comes not out of yourselves. Thus 
the value of dm iriareug is put below that of rg 
XapiTt; salvation has not its origin in faith or 
the believing one ( ovk e$ vpov)\ he has indeed 
only to accept it. Hence there is at once added 
to the negative the positive (not parenthetical, 
Harless) expression: Otov to Sopov, God’s 
is the gift, i. e., the salvation; the genitive be¬ 
ing^*: deov (Phil. iii. 9) or inch 6eov (Phil. i. 29), 
and to 6opov=dopedv (Rom. iii. 24; v. 15, 17), 
gratis, as a present of grace. 

[The reference to salvation is adopted by 
Calvin, Rueckert, Harless, Olshausen, 
Meyer, De Wette, Stier, Eadie, Alford, El- 
licott, and every commentator of note since the 
days of Bengel, except Hodge.* Of course on 
doctrinal grounds there is no objection to the re¬ 
ference to faith, for, as Ellicott remarks, “it 
may be said that the clause icat tovto k. t. 7,. was 
suggested by the mention of the subjective me¬ 
dium 'KiGTtq, which might be thought to imply 
some independent action on the part of the sub¬ 
ject.” But since the next verse: “not of 
works,” cannot be referred to faith, and an un¬ 
necessary parenthesis, creating some confusion 
and destroying the obvious parallelism between 
ef vpov and k £ ipyov, is the result of this view, 
it seems far better to accept the other reference. 
The gender of tovto is not decisive in favor of 
this; but when it stands so near to 7norewc, it 
does seem strange that it should not be feminine, 
were the latter its antecedent.—R.] 

Yer. 9 takes up the negative side again: not 
of works, ovk ipyov, used by Paul re¬ 
peatedly (Rom. iii. 20; iv. 2 ; xi. 6; Gal. ii. 16; 
iii. 2; v. 4; Tit. iii. 5). Without the article, 
because in this respect there arc no saving, me¬ 
ritorious works; it is God who rescues, and He 
is determined thereto by no works or viriues of 
men. There is not here, nor should there be, 
any thought of the works of the Mosaic law 
(Bleek). Thus the phrase “not of yourselves” 
is more closely and sharply defined. Accord¬ 
ingly we should not accept a parenthesis from 
k ai tovto to ipyov (Griesbach) or Kai tovto — 
to dopov (Beza), or 6roi> to dopov (Lachmann, 
Harless), nor refer ml tovto to did rgg nio- 
reo$ and then to infer to mareveiv on this account 
(Fathers, Erasmus and others). 

That no man should boast, tva pg ti$ 
k av XV o g t a t .—This is the manifest end (i v a) 
of this ordering of grace, established and desired 
by God Himself. Comp. 1 Cor. i. 29 ff.; iv. 7; 

* [Dr. Hodge presents four reasons for preferring the refer¬ 
ence to faith. 1. “It best suits the design of the passage.” 
Grant it, but that is of little weight when the other reference 
accords better with grammar and syntax. 2. “ The other in¬ 
terpretation makes the passage tautological.” Paul uses a 
great deal of such tautology. 3. “The antithesis between 
faith and works is preserved.” But regard for an antithesis 
found in the Epistles to the Galatians and Romans should 
not outweigh regard for the parallelism of our own passage. 
4. “ The analogy of Scripture is in favor of this view.” Very 
true, hut as it represents elsewhere faith as the gift of God, so 
it represents everywhere that salvation is the gilt of God.—It 
Is to be regretted that so judicious an author had not stated 
the difficulties attending his view as well as these argument* 
in its favor.—R.] 
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2 Cor. x. 17 f.; Rom. iii. 27; iv. 2. 'I va is not 
to be taken as=<o<rre or aa imperative (Koppk). 
[Mackniuht objects that this ia not a worthy 
end, therefore \va is not telio. But it is only 
one end, and then it implies a great deal more 
than the mere stopping of mau’s boasts. The 
implied antithesis is: that God should have the 
glory, as ver. 10 indicates.—R.] 

Ver. 10. For his handiwork are we, av- 

tov yap eagev Koirfua. —The genitive stands 
first with special emphasis; if there should be 
any boasting, He should be boasted of by us, His 
work.* Hence the connection by means of yap , 
for the reason is given why no one should boast. 
Gratia tollit nuturam. What we are to understand 
by voirjpa , the Apostle sets forth in the follow¬ 
ing participial clause belonging to eagev: 

Created in Christ Jesus for good works. 
—K r i ad e v r eg ev Xpiarip 'irjaov, “cre¬ 
ated in Christ Jesus,” is like 2 Cor. v. 17 : el rig 
ev Xpiarip, naivi] Kriaig. Comp. Gal. vi. 15. The 
fellowship with Christ is the mediation condi¬ 
tioning the creative efficiency of God. “God’s 
work ” is a creation in Christ, by means of 
which there becomes a “new man” (ver. 15). 
A double creation is therefore not spoken of, the 
physical, that of the protoplast, in “ His handi¬ 
work” (TertulliAn, Gregory Naz. and others), 
and the spiritual, that of the new birth in “cre¬ 
ated,” nor are both creations to be regarded as 
united here (Pelagius, Erasmus, Matthjbs, 
Rueckert), so that we both as Christians and as 
men are God’s work. Salvation alone is in 
question. Thus much only is true, that the ex¬ 
pressions respecting the physical first creation 
are transferred to this ethical one, which is a 
njw birth (Tit. iii. 5), a real creation (ver. 15; 
iv. 21, 22). 

The preposition im with the dative marks both 
the end and the result; Gal. v. 13: err’ e?,ev- 
ttt'pta enXrjdr/Te; 1 Thess. iv. 7 ; 2 Tim. ii. 14; 
Winer, p. 3G8. It is not = ~lf epya ayada, hence 
not merely the end and aim of salvation [Hodge], 
(Schenkel). [Alford: “Just as a tree may be 
said to be created for its fruit.”—R.] ’Erri ep- 
yotg ayadolg is in antithesis to ef epyuv , de¬ 
noting that those created in Christ Jesus do per¬ 
form good works, as “a peculiar people, zealous 
of good works” (Tit. ii. 14); such works are 
therefore not the cause but the consequence of 
being delivered.! Hence we read here not ep- 
yoig or epyoig vogov, but, what is much more sig¬ 
nificant, Ipyoig ayadolg: good works are per¬ 
formed only by the regenerate. 

Which God before prepared that we 
should walk in them, o\g TrpoTjroiga- 
oe v 6 0 e 6 g, iv a iv avr olg irepinaTriau- 
g e v. —As regards the construction it should first 
be remarked that the difficulty lies in oif and in 


•[Alford: “The English reader is likely to imagine a 
contrast between ‘not of works' and ‘for we are His work- 
mansliip,’ which can hardly have been in the mind of the 
Apostle.” The word n oirpxa becomes in Latin and English 
poema. poem,; the same notion of poetry being the truest, 
highest work or creation, is found In other languages.—R.] 
f [Evdib well sums up the argument of the Apostle, that 
salvation Is not of works: 1. The statement that salvation 
is of works involves an anachronism; 2. Involves the fallacy 
of mistaking the effect for the cause. 3. Even such good 
works can have In them no saving merit, for we are His 
workmanship.—R.] 


the meaning of the verb it po Tirol pa a ev, which 
requires an object in the accusative, as well as 
in the reference of the preposition irpo. The re¬ 
lative oic can belong only to epyoig ayadolg, and 
since npoeroigdCeiv cannot be taken as neuter 
(Bengel) and there is no f/udg added, it must be 
explained by attraction ( Vulgate, Sgriac , down 
to Blekk); ev avroig follows, as in John v. 
36. [That is, the relative is the object of the 
verb, which would be in the accusative (a) were 
it not attracted into the case of its antecedent ip- 
' yoig ayadolg; so E. V. and the vast majority of 
commentators.—R.] II poeroipd&iv (Rom. ix. 23) 
is to prepare beforehand, here of things, as npoo- 
\ pl&iv of persons (i. II). [See below however.] 
The npo totamrem Deo tribuit (Bengel), implying 
that they should be performed. It should be 
borne in mind that we do not find : erri roig ep¬ 
yoig ayadolg, oig —; the individual good works 
are not regarded as prepared before, but only 
epya ayadd in general. Christians are new-created 
for these; they are performed by the Christians 
not according to arbitrary choice ; they are de¬ 
termined, as by the law, so by the Holy Ghost 
(Grotius : quasi in mari aliquis et viam prsestgna- 
ret et sunul ventos aarel ferentes); they are given, 
to them is the Christian directed, equipped 
therefor with strength and desire. 

God Himself has thus prepared before “good 
works,” and that too with the design, to the end: 
“that we should walk in them,” as prepared be¬ 
forehand by God, as in the element in which 
the Christians’ walk moves, in which the regene¬ 
rate should prove themselves alive. This final 
clause is in antithesis to: “lest any man should 
boast” (ver. 9 ). Hofmann, who ( Schriftbeweis , 
II. I, p. 365) rejects rightly the explanations, 
ordained before, predisposed in God’s counsel, 
and accepts the proper conduct of humanity to 
God as once for all present in Christ, says ex¬ 
cellently in further exposition (ibid. II. 2, p. 
294): Our walk in Him is a walk iu them (good 
works), so that ev avroig has the emphasis, and 
queig is not missed in the first clause. 

Accordingly < ig cannot be referred to KTtadev- 
reg and explained as masculine: for whom, to 
whom He has before ordained (Erasmus, and 
necessarily Rueckert also). It is altogether im¬ 
possible to accept a Hebraism and construct 
thus: ev olg iva nepixaTT/ocjuev n-paqroifiaaev b de- 
og (Bengel, Kopue) ; but k poeroigd^tiv is not= 
velle, jubere. Nor should i/gdg be supplied from 
the context and the clause rendered : to which, 
or: for which He has prepared us before (Lu¬ 
ther, Rueckert but doubtfully, Schenkel). 
Nor should the verb be taken as neuter (Ben- 
gel) : for which He has already prepared, so 
that nothing is wanting (Stier). Nor should we 
say that God has prepared the circumstances for 
them ( bonos socios, preeceptores, confessionarios, 
concionatores, sancta exempla aliaqne incitamenta et 
occasiones ), as do Michaelis and Olsuausen, 
following Catholic expositors. Nor does rrpo 
stand related to “created unto good works,” as 
though the preparation of the works preceded 
the new creation of the man, aud the men were 
redeemed for the works and for their sake, and 
the walk in good works were the final and su¬ 
preme aim of the Divine revelation of grace and 
saving dealings with man (Meyer, Scuenkel) 
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[The view of Braune is open to serious doubt 
in one point alone. The attraction from the ac¬ 
cusative is by far the best solution of the gram¬ 
matical question. The verb, which is not neu¬ 
ter, does not mean “predestinated,” but “pre¬ 
pared before.” Comp. Romans, p. 321. That 
notion is a fair inference, but does not necessa¬ 
rily belong to the word, as even Hodge admits. 
It may be allowed too that “good works” with¬ 
out the article does not of necessity refer to defi¬ 
nite, particular actions, which God has appointed 
for the several believers. But the force of npo 
is not sufficiently taken into the account in the 
view advocated above, while Hofmann’s expla¬ 
nation seems to be an attempt to avoid a theolo¬ 
gical difficulty rather than a fair exegesis. Xlpoo- 
p'l^eiv is distinguished from ‘Kpoeroi/ua^tiv, not by 
a difference of objects (as Braune holds, follow¬ 
ing Harless), but as follows: The end comes 
more into view in the former, the means more in 
the latter (so Fritzsche, Lange, Romans, p. 320, 
Eadie, Ellicott). As the temporal relation to 
“created” seems to be the only proper reference 
in the preposition irpo, we should accept this ex¬ 
planation: God, before we were created in Christ, 
made ready for us a sphere of moral action, a 
road, with the intent that we should walk in it, 
and not leave it; this sphere, this road, was 
“good works” (Ellicott). —Or yet more defi¬ 
nitely, with Alford : As trees are created for 
fruits which God before prepared that they 
should bear them : i. e ., defined and assigned to 
each tree its own, in form, and flavor, and time 
of bearing. So in the course of God’s provi¬ 
dence, our good works are marked out for and 
assigned to each one of us. This does not seem 
to be open to the objection that it makes the 
works the supreme end of God’s saving dealings. 
—Eadie: “These good works, though they do 
not secure salvation, are by God’s eternal pur¬ 
pose essentially connected with it, and are not a 
mere offshoot accidentally united to it.”—R.] 
Be.ngel says aptly: Ambularemus, non salvaremur 
aul viveremus. 

DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. Theologically: God’s nature is designated 
by: “ who is rich in mercy, for His great love ” 
(ver. 4). Precisely as in 1 John iv. 16: “God 
is love ” (comp, my notes, Biblework in loco, p. 
146 f.). What He will ever more and more 
manifest and prove, is “ the exceeding riches of 
His grace in kindness ” (ver. 7). All salvation 
is traced back to “ grace ” (vers. 5-8), to “ love ” 
(ayaKTj) now condescending in its entire fulness 
to the deepest misery, the lost condition of sin¬ 
ners (x&p<4), in order to help (£Aeof) as a master 
and to minister (xpVO^ T VC) as a servant. How 
then can there be room for “ wrath ?” ’O pyrj 
(from opkyu, allied with reach, rack, stretch, 
and opyau, to swell, to be full) designates first 
of all, appetite, emotion, then passion, anger. 
God is indeed holy love, hence precisely not an 
apathetic personality, not an epicurean natura 
divom semota ab rebus nostris sejunctaque longa , 
not a pagan or Turkish eluapytvrj, nor a modern 
moral order of the world, or mere “ Providence,” 

“ Heaven.” or the philosophical Absolute, or 
the common numb Deity. He loves, He must 


also be angry with what is unholy, evil; He has 
wrath, not as a man, active et initiative, but pas¬ 
sive et consecutive. His wrath is the zeal of love 
against corrupting evil, the energy in the con¬ 
duct of God against that relation to Him, estab¬ 
lished with the fall of the creature from Him; 
in the creature’s sin God’s wrath brings forth 
itself (Stier). —One thing besides should be 
especially considered. By “ we,” described in 
ver. 3, the Israelites are meant: precisely these, 
though chosen, are called on account of the 
apostasy of the human race, “children of wrath.” 
Accordingly all, the entire fallen race, are the 
object of the wrath of God, even the elect, just 
as all are the object of His grace, as even these 
have been, who, because they will not let them¬ 
selves be saved, are cast away. In mercy and 
anger is He the same God, and has before Him 
the human race in like manner undivided, in 
order to save it as the object of His love. Comp. 
Frank, Theologie der Form. Cone., IV. p. 194 ff. 

2. Christologically : The Mediator, in whom 
alone the fallen race, now a prey to the corrup¬ 
tion of sin, is and can be an object of love to 
God, and through whom alone, yet certainly, the 
purpose of salvation conceived in Him, is con¬ 
summated, is Jesus Christ, the Risen One, who, 
as the Sinless One, was not forfeit to death, but 
overcame it. The text only indicates this latter 
thought; but it distinctly asserts : only in Him 
is life, renewal, power, blessedness, without 
Him there is none of this (vers. 10, 5-7). In 
this entirely unique Person, including in Him¬ 
self all that man needs for a renewal well-pleas¬ 
ing to God, presenting in His resurrection and 
exaltation, not merely a type, but the dynamic 
principle for the elevation of humanity to son- 
ship with God—in this Person is set forth all 
that is specifically Christian in Christianity. 

3. Hamartologically : a) The essence of sin is 
disobedience (“sons of disobedience”) to the will 
of God, and obedience to the flesh (“doing the 
wishes of the flesh and of the thoughts”). 

b) The universality of sin. It extends itself 
over the whole human race without exception. 
Gentiles (vers. 1, 2) and Jews (ver. 3), and 
among these {fjfieig navreg) to those also who like 
the Apostle were “taught according to the perfect 
manner of the law of the fathers, and zealous 
toward God” (Acts xxii. 3); for fleshly self- 
will and obstinacy mingles itself as a ruling 
power, even in the most refined forms, with 
human virtue and honorableness. 

c) The variety of sin does not condition a va¬ 
riety in the extent of guilt.. To the Apostle the 
heathen world was a wrestling place of demons: 
Satan ruled it; there all goes according to his 
will; and the Apostle calls the Gentiles “ sons 
of disobedience.” The people of Israel, not¬ 
withstanding its theocracy, consists in his esteem 
of “children of wrath,” as he designates them 
much more sharply. The guilt increases with 
the less considerable sins, if the favors received, 
which have been despised or neglected, are 
greater: so there may be less guilt with greater 
sins, and a far greater guilt with sins less great 
externally, because there is a greater sinful cor¬ 
ruption. 

d) The corruption of sin. Although some may 
hold for truth in Eph. v. 14 (“Awake thou that 
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eleepest and arise from (he dead”), only “thou 
that sleepest,” together with Horn. v. 6: “when 
we were yet without strength,” the phrase “ were 
dead” (vers. 1, 5) here may not be overlooked. 
The Romanists indeed say [Cone. Trid. Sess. VI. 
cup. 1) : liberum arbitrium. minime extinctum esse, 
viribus licet attenuatum el inclinatum , and Mohler 
speaks only of the sleep of sin ( Sgmbolik , p. 100), 
but Paul says, in accordance with his Lord in 
the parable of him left “ half-dead ” (fyuiOavij, 
Luke x. 30), that we are dead to what is good, 
robbed of the “life,” which includes strength 
and activity in connection with entire satisfac¬ 
tion, i. e. happiness, and hence are powerless, 
inactive, cramped in our life-movement, troubled, 
dissatisfied and unhappy; it is therefore not 
merely a feeling of unhappiness, not merely the 
corruption of the intellectual, but also of the 
moral, in fact of all the powers of life, so that 
physical death cannot fail, nor yet the (nu'SKeia, 
eternal destruction. Indeed the physical life is 
so affected, that sin is the heritage of every 
child of man from birth, it is forfeit to death as 
well as to sin. 

[Eadie: “While admitting the scriptural ac¬ 
count of the introduction of sin, many have 
shaped their views of it from the connection in 
which they place it in reference to Divine fore¬ 
knowledge, and so have sprung up the Supra- 
lapsarian and Sub-lapsarian hypotheses. At¬ 
tempts to form a perfect scheme of Theodicy, 
or a full vindication of the Divinity, have occu¬ 
pied many other minds than that of Leibnitz. 
The relation of the race to its Progenitor has 
been viewed in various lights, and analogies 
physical, political and metaphysical, with theo¬ 
ries of Creationism and Traducianism, have 
been employed in illustration, from the days of 
Augustine and Pelagius to those of Erasmus and 
Luther, Calvin an l Arminius, Taylor and Presi¬ 
dent Edwards. Questions about the origin of 
evil, transmission of depravity, imputation of 
guilt, federal or representative position on the 
part of Adam, and physical and spiritual death 
as elements of the curse, have given rise to long 
and labored argumentation, because men have 
looked at them from very different stand-points, 
and have been influenced in their treatment of the 
problem by their philosophical conceptions of 
the Divine character, the nature of sin, and that 
moral freedom and power which belong to re¬ 
sponsible humanity. The modus may be and is 
among the deep things of God; but the res is 
palpable: for experience confirms the Divine 
testimony that we are by nature ‘children of 
wrath,’ per generationem, not per imitationem.” 
Comp, the history of the Doctrine, Romans , pp. 
191 ff.—R.] 

These walking dead ones (vers. 2, 3) stand in 
the relation of slaves in Satan’s kingdom, and so 
long as they are without help from above, they 
wallow ever deeper and deeper into misery and 
death. They have in Satan an apxovra, “prince,” 
who works and rules in opposition to-Christ, the 
Head of the Church. He has his personal, 
wicked will as ruler, according to which (/card) 
unconverted sinners walk ; he has in the existing 
tendencies of the age in the world, urging them¬ 
selves as a norm, an assistant of his power, 
which surrounds all men, penetrates all, unper- i 


ceived and unregarded ( ei-ovoia rov depof), which 
works as a spirit in the sons of disobedience (ver. 
2). The lusts of the flesh also and its glory, of 
the “ thoughts,” the selfish thought, are channels 
of his influence, of the flow of his spirit into 
the children of wrath, to which he is himself 
forfeit and to which all are exposed, who do not 
permit themselves to be converted and redeemed. 
This truth is as startling as it is humbling. In 
and with the world-historical progress under 
God’s gracious guidance Satan as the prince of 
darkness carries on his activity to the destruc¬ 
tion of men.* 

4. Anthropologically: Man appears here : 

a. As the creature of God ( airov iroir/pa), in 
which however there is but a side reference to 
the fact of man’s creation. Paul uses this (ver. 
10) only as a substratum for his remarks re¬ 
specting man’s renewal and regeneration in 
Christ, holding this truth firmly however, just 
here, where man’s ruin in sin is spoken of. This 
must never be forgotten: Every man, not merely 
Adam and Eve, those too who are born, are 
God’s creatures. Even though the substance is 
given, out of which man is begotten and born, 
it exists only as the creative in working of-God. 
And although man is to be regarded continually 
as the creature of God, this does not exclude the 
second causes by means of which God -since the 
close of the Hexaemeron continues the work of 
creation (see Frank, Theol., F. c., I. p. 62), so 
that the Apostle can say: “by nature children 
of wrath.” There is a two-fold nature, the ori¬ 
ginal, created by God, the degenerated, cor¬ 
rupted by sin. So far as we are God’s work 
and creation, is the nature of the body and the 
soul in organism and powers, good ; but intruded 
sin has corrupted their nature which was in it¬ 
self good. This leads to the second point. 

b. As a member of his race (<bvaei) and that from 
the point of time when his “nature,” a produc¬ 
tion within humanity, begins, hence from his 
birth. As respects this he is “flesh,” doing the 
wishes of the flesh and of the thoughts, is “ dead 
in trespasses and sins.” For humanity is a living 
whole and in it every individual partakes of the 
character of the whole. This permits no one to 
be a non-participant in the consequences of the 
first sin, and each individual has his natural 
share in the corruption thereof. There is how¬ 
ever, notwithstanding, in him a capacity for 
being converted, redeemed, saved, which dis¬ 
tinguishes him from the fallen angels, who do 
not possess this, and also from lapis or truncus, 
negatively, in that he holds himself not passively, 
but aggressively against God, and positively, in 
that he has been created by God for renewal in 
Christ, and has from the creation on such an 
aptitudo (see Frank, p. 140 ff.). To his doings 

* [In our section, immediately following i. 22,23, the world 
Is marked in distinct and telling contrast to the -Church. 
“The Church has its head— Kt<f>a A>j; the world has its— 
apxuty. That Head is a man, allied by blood to the commu¬ 
nity over which He presides ; that other prince is an unern- 
bndied spirit—an alien ns well as a usurper. The one so 
blesses the church, that it becomes His ‘fulness,’ the other 
sheds darkness and distress all around him. The one has 
Ilis Spirit dwelling in the church, leading it to holiness; the 
other, himself the darkest, most malignant, and unlovely 
being In the universe, exercises a subtle and debasing influ¬ 
ence over the minds of his vassals, who are ‘ children of dis¬ 
obedience.’ Matt. xiii. 38; John vlii. 44; Acts xxvi. 18; 

2 Cor. lv. 4.’* Eadie.— R.J 
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and his character there belongs however no ac¬ 
tivity or relation to the salvation given in Christ, 
although he can and will have a consciousness 
of his unhappiness as a “child of wrath,” and 
has accordingly a certain knowledge ( obscura 
scintillula ejus notilia quid sit Deus), or a memoriter 
knowledge of God and a longing for the removal 
of his need, and hence too will try in his conduct 
and plans many a way to help himself, without 
ever finding the right way and the effective 
means. He will rather be deceived by the lusts 
and be oftener and more powerfully moved by 
the wills of his flesh and of his selfish thought 
under the evil influences of his surroundings. 

c. .la a child 0 / his age (“ according to the course 
of this world”) and bis nation , breathing in the 
atmosphere of his time and his tribe, determined 
and swept on by the stream of the present, to 
which he belongs. 

d. As member of a world , in which outside the 
Divine power the power of the kingdom of dark¬ 
ness secretly, noiselessly exercises its force all 
about, and in the individual men, who are un¬ 
believing and unconverted. Man has an indi¬ 
vidual, moral, national position, but stands re¬ 
lated also to the cosmic*! power of the evil one 
as well as to the eternal power of God working 
above and within the world. 

5. Soteriologically : a) The essence of sal¬ 
vation (“ye have been and are saved”) out of 
the condition of death, wrought and strengthened 
by sin, is “life hence “quickened together” 
(ver. 5). Life is a gift, a gratuity of grace 
(dw/j nv, ver. 8), but not so complete at once, that 
it. only needs to be offered and taken into posses¬ 
sion ; it is a new creation (ver. 10), a creative 
renewal. Salvation is also conceived of as de¬ 
liverance from the power and dominion of this 
world and its prince, as exaltation and redemp¬ 
tion into the kingdom of God; hence “raised 
us up with Him, and made us sit with Him in 
heavenly places.” 

b) The cause of salvation is God, who quickens, 
raises and exalts, and especially His grace (vers. 
5, 8). Comp. 1. This salvation is so little a 
life developing itself out of the natural charac¬ 
ter, that it is called a “gift of God,” which is 
only to be received. 

c) The Mediator is Christ. See 2. 

d) The condition is faith: “through faith.” 
The context shows that the object of faith is the 
Person of Christ (vers. 6, 6, 7, 10), in whom 
God and God’s grace are known and grasped, 
grasped and known. The nature of faith is evi¬ 
dently thus defined, that it is no work, since in 
this salvation works are denied as antecedent 
(“not of works,” ver. 9), and good works are 
designated only as subsequent thereto (ver. 10), 
but also, that it does not. spring of itself on the 
soil of our heart or spirit, since salvation comes 
“not of yourselves :” faith is not from the natu¬ 
ral man. But since salvation is the impartation 
of life, and that too in creative manner, faith 
itself must be conceived of as an accepting ac¬ 
tivity, an ethical act, or an ethical course of 
action, having its corresponding development. 
Still nothing further is predicated on this point. 

[“It is the uniform doctrine of the New Testa¬ 
ment., that no man is saved against his will; and 
his desire to be saved is proved by his belief of 


the Divine testimony. Salvation by grace is not 
arbitrarily attached to faith by the mere sove¬ 
reign dictate of the Most High, for roan’s will¬ 
ing acceptance of salvation is essential to his 
possession of it, and the operation of faith is 
just the sinner’s appreciation of the Divine 
mercy, and his acquiescence in the goodness and 
wisdom of the plan of recovery, followed by a 
cordial appropriation of its needed and adapted 
blessings, or, as Augustine tersely and quaintly 
phrases it— Qui creavit te sine te, non salvabil te 
sine te. Justification by faith alone is simply 
pardon enjoyed on the condition of taking it.” 
Eadie.—R.] 

e) The course of salvation , according to vers. 
5, 6: “quickened us together with Christ,” 
“and raised us up with Him and made us sit 
with Him ” “ in Christ,” as well as ver. 10: 
“ created in Christ Jesus,” is to be thus under¬ 
stood: that the salvation, given personally and 
actually in Christ, begins in man with a reviving, 
which is a “dying to sin” (Roin. vi. 1 f.), be¬ 
ginning first of all in the individual and having 
in him first its growth and development, but 
then extending itself over whole races and un¬ 
folding itself ever more gloriously in them, not 
indeed as a natural life left to itself, but as con¬ 
tinually evoked and furthered by the supernatu¬ 
ral grace in its riches (ver. 7), always in Christ, 
out from Christ, never away lrom Christ, beyond 
Christ, but on toward and up to Him. 

6. Ethically: a. The worth of morality trans¬ 
cends all intellectual power. If ever a people 
was great in the latter respect, it was the Greeks, 
and yet to them applies what is said in vers. 1, 
2: despite all science and art, despite all pro¬ 
gress in the department of human mental culture 
and the earthly life, so that they have been for 
centuries the masters of the leading civilized na¬ 
tions, they have fallen and persisted in moral 
corruption. 

b. The nature of morality is “good works,” 
which God prepared before; they have been 
given since the beginning of the creation: in the 
written law the unwritten laws have been ren¬ 
dered, fixed and secured against alteration. The 
new creation in Christ has resumed and conti¬ 
nued the first, not obsolete creation, not however 
as supplementing a defective one, but as renew¬ 
ing one disfigured and destroyed in man. God’s 
dealings ordered from the beginning by Him are 
alone spoken of. 

c. The basis of morality , which is the proper 
bearing of man towards the will of God, rests in 
the proper relation of man to God, into which he 
is transferred as a new creature in Christ. Since 
this is brought to pass through faith, faith itself 
is the basis of true Christian morality. From 
what is said respecting the people of Israel, it is 
manifest that even the law of God and many 
other salutary institutions can be in force, with¬ 
out. helping or furthering this, if faith be lack¬ 
ing. But works cannot and may not be lacking 
to faith, if it is genuine: they are essential in 
the life of faith ; even though not necessary for 
the sake of justification and to the attainment of 
eternal life, they are still necessary proofs of 
faith, and necessary on account of the inandatum, 
ordinatio el voluntas Dei. Since good works are 
not created by God, but Christians created for 
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them, and since Christians should perform them 
of their own free will under the impulse of the 
Spirit, faith must be the basis for these, the same 
faith by means of which the man becomes a new 
man. [The Gospel says “Live and do this,” not 
“Do this and live,” and the old maxim: bona 
opera non pnecedunt justificandum , ted sequuntur 
Justificatum, is here again proven Scriptural, as 
experience proves it the only possible order. 
The many battles on this point, the ever-recur¬ 
ring tendency in theology and in the heart of the 
Christian, to mix, confuse, contrast and oppose 
faith and works, find in the plain, pellucid state¬ 
ment of the Apostle their proper rebuke. Alas, 
such simple words have too often been tortured 
by expositors to support their theories.*—11.] 

HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

Despite the amiable qualities and social virtues 
in the character, lovely mental gifts in the life 
of those who are not born of God, not born of 
His Spirit; they are still walking dead men, 
dead in the living body, in which the outer man 
is nobly upheld while the inward man perishes 
day by day.—Through trespasses and sins, 
through many, but little sins, little meannesses, 
trifling impurities, petty jealousies, which creep 
in secretly, lightly, unnoticed, and work so suc¬ 
cessfully for the death of man’s soul,—it occurs 
that one otherwise honorable can be inwardly 
more corrupt, more thoroughly ruined, than one 
who has committed some great crime. Among 
the twelve disciples of Jesus, one was Judas the 
traitor!—Consider the experience of all Chris¬ 
tians : only after conversion do they perceive the 
abomination of sin, its origin and its end, 
destruction. Here can man only reflect. —Most 
men appear well, but if they had at one time the 
thoughts and feelings which so often steal in 
upon them, in externally manifest and accom¬ 
plished deeds before their eyes, their body would 
seem to them like a shroud, and their heart like 
a corpse, of a beloved one indeed, yet full of 
stench.—The spirit of the age of this world is 
never a good spirit. It does indeed occasionally 
appear to be so here and there, as in the time of 
the Reformation. This was born of God’s Spirit 
and Word, and yet it was furthered by carnal 
hostility to the Pope, evil desires after the eccle¬ 
siastical possessions, after the treasures of the 
monasteries ; godless movements against godless 
oppression; if God the Lord had not helped it 
by special events and circumstances, it would 
have been repressed or polluted—by the spirit 
of the age !—In evil there is system, progress, 
growth, development; a prince too and rulers, 
spirit and law ; evil, darkness is a kingdom also, 
and at its head is a prince, the chief of the de¬ 
vils; from frivolous, temperate sinners to pre¬ 
meditated villains, and from sinful men to fallen 
angels, and among these there is gradation and 
connection, a kingdom, without peace and happi¬ 
ness, it is true. 

• [As a specimpn of the mode by which human inferences 
and hypotheses can be added to Scripture to pervert It, take 
the declaration of the Council of Trent. Sett. VI. cap. 16: 
“ The Lord’s goodness to all men is so great that lie will have 
the things which are llis own gifts to be their merits ”— 



Selfishness is a destructive pervading disease 
of one’s own Ego, which dies of it. To live for 
self and only for self is a poor, pitiable life. 
What kind of a wife is that who will not live for 
her husband * what kind of a man is he who will 
not live for his calling ? what kind of a human 
being is that who will not live for his God, but 
only for his lusts, capable of no sacrifice, except 
petty alms if he is rich ; noble before men, before 
God a tatter, honored before men and yet theobject 
of Divine wrath and of His sentence to perdition ? 
—It is a sad contradiction among men, that they 
speak of the “dear God ” [the common German 
phrase: der Hebe Gott] and say, He is love, 
while no one is to them more uncomfortable and 
obnoxious than the Church, which makes this a 
matter of earnest, preaching of the love of the 
Father in Christ the Crucified and Risen One ; 
they are tolerant toward sins in themselves and 
others, aye, toward vile sins, fornication, sui¬ 
cide, if there is any respectability about it, but 
tolerant toward the living and active members 
of the church they are certainly not, that is im¬ 
possible for them. What then do they think of 
the love of God?—You may as little undervalue 
faith as the rudder, however small it is in a large 
ship. All labor in the rigging, in the masts and 
sails, at stem or stern, helps nothing even in the 
best of weather, much less in swell and storm, if 
the rudder is not in order and rightly used; so 
without faith you toss about in life, aimless, 
helpless, hopeless.—God did not first make the 
members and then out of them the body ; man 
was at once entire. So too man is not born 
piecemeal, though small and weak, he is yet an 
entire human being. It is so with the new birth 
also. Conversion affects the whole man, is how¬ 
ever only the first step, not perfection, is a be¬ 
ginning pointing and impelling toward advance 
and completion. 

Luther: —That for which each thing is cre¬ 
ated, it does without law and compulsion. The 
sun shines by nature, unbidden; the pear-tree 
bears of itself, voluntarily; three and seven 
ought not to be ten, they are ten already. There 
is no need that one should say to God, lie should 
do good, for He does all the time w illingly and 
gladly of Himself. So too one should not com¬ 
mand the righteous man, that he should do good 
works, for he does it without this, without com¬ 
mand and compulsion, because he is a new 
creature and a good tree.—He should not be 
driven thereto, if his faith be not fancied and 
feigned. 

Stabke :—He who does not walk in God’s way, 
following the guiding star of God's will, gets 
other blind guides, and is induced to cut such 
capers, that he is plunged into extreme corrup¬ 
tion.—The saints are free confessors of their 
sins, having no desire for hypocrisy to justify 
themselves.—All men are equally corrupted by 
original sin, although the corruption breaks out 
in various ways.—Evil lust is the root of all sins, 
even of sin itself.—Reason is a glorious gift of 
God, as the deprival of the same, madness, is a 
great misery and judgment. Hut it is much 
weakened and darkened through the fall, and 
hence inclined to many errors and prejudices, 
permitting itself to be abused.—Art thou poor in 
soul, here thou mayest find an inexhaustible 
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treasure of God’s mercy, making us rich in Him. 
—Our salvation comes from God’s compassionate 
love alone.—We are really quickened in Christ, 
by Christ and with Christ. Therefore we have 
a real not a fancied life, and there is as great a 
difference between a natural and a regenerated 
man as between those physically dead and alive. 
—Believers not only become blessed in the fu¬ 
ture, but they are really blessed, although their 
blessedness is still imperfect.—Without grace no 
one can believe, and without believing no one 
can partake of grace.—We are God’s work as re¬ 
gards creation; but if we do not become so as 
regards sanctification and the application of re¬ 
demption, we remain outside the fellowship with 
God.—Regeneration is a real creation and the, 
source of all spiritual life. 

Rieger: —Living men cannot exactly under¬ 
stand that they are to regard themselves as dead 
through trespasses and sins. Weak they prefer 
admitting as applicable to them; and indeed the 
word of God does occasionally describe us as 
weak, as sick. But the Spirit of God does not 
mean this, as men gladly explain it. They con¬ 
fess themselves weak with the persuasion that 
they can make themselves better and become 
strong by self-improvement. The word of God, 
however, means a weakness, in which self-help is 
no longer possible, where the hope of recovery 
rests solely on the presence and power of the 
physician. As certainly as the body without the 
soul is dead, so certainly is the soul without the 
Spirit dead.—The walk and the occupation with 
which man commonly conceals this death, do not 
make the harm less, but rather the more dange¬ 
rous.—That the time, the existing course of the 
world, the principles, opinions and habits arising 
therein, can operate largely in man, bearing him 
into much which he would not reach by himself, 
making his exit and freedom very difficult, 
should a longing for something better actually 
arise within him ; this is quite readily perceived. 
But that a prince, a ruler of darkness, an expert 
power, extending as far as the air and clouds, 
lurks therein, that we do not know of ourselves, 
nor do we want to believe it, though it is proven 
by the word of God. The devil himself has the 
best interest in the fact that so little of his busi¬ 
ness is suspected among the dealings of men.— 
At first flesh and Reason can be for a while in 
conflict. Reason accuses the lusts of the flesh 
of being vile and unbecoming to man ; but there 
is no power to free itself from them ; and the 
flesh reproaches the reason with this inability 
and the consequent falsity of its assumed virtues, 
and so the two prefer to make peace with each 
other. The reason is reconciled with the flesh, 
helps to justify and excuse its lusts, paints a 
better external appearance for them, while the 
flesh for the sake of the praise occasionally 
crawls into a form not too coarse.—What will 
God yet do in future ages, that the riches of the 
grace of Christ may be yet more confidently 
proven, more gladly believed, and more uninter¬ 
ruptedly enjoyed! 

Passavant:—O ur whole nature desires life, 
life is our thirst, we hate death ! So often and 
so long as we trespass against the law of our con¬ 
science or God’s law, is all holiness and right¬ 
eousness dead within us; there lives then no love 


of God, no Spirit of the Lord, no joy in Him, no 
heavenly peace, no Divine life in us, that is, no 
real life.—If God’s breath does not breathe afresh 
upon us with the power of the Divine nature, 
then education however careful, culture however 
refined, is mere patchwork and tinsel, no pure 
truth, no pure power from God, no new birth, no 
heavenly life.—We can learn from the reports of 
the gospel messengers, in what forms, in what 
follies and enormities the kingdom of superstition 
and unbelief has down to our days, multiplied and 
established itself. Every recollection of the holy 
and eternal, every trace, every presage of the 
unknown God in the human soul, has been de¬ 
graded and distorted into the silliest and most 
infamous fictions and lies, into the most misera¬ 
ble and sinful abortions of idolatrous forms and 
worship.—Notice the language of Scripture. 
One and the same word in the text signifies un¬ 
belief and disobedience, for both these poisonous 
plants proceed from one and the same bitter root 
of the heart. You do not look with pleasure on 
Him, whom you will not obey; you do not keep 
Him in mind, nor inquire after Him.—Is thy 
obedience poor, then thy faith is not earnest; is 
thy faith not vital and genuine, then there is no 
child-like, earnest obedience. 

Heubner: —Those are dead, who have died to 
all that is good and godly, in whom the spirit is 
benumbed and the flesh alone is active. There 
are grades of death as well as of life. Spiritual 
death manifests itself in the entire lack of know¬ 
ledge respecting spiritual things, of desire, love, 
power for good ; all taste for the Divine, all 
longing for God is wanting. This death is the 
result of sin. Christianity found the world dead 
and reanimated it. To be without God, without 
Christ, is death. The first stirring of life is 
anxiety about ourselves, the consciousness of 
misery and sin.—Fearful is the power, which 
the course, the spirit of the world, maintains 
over man. It distorts all his ideas. We must 
agree with it, if we would have peace, honor, re¬ 
spect and power; those who oppose it, are re¬ 
garded with wrath. The origin of this spirit is 
in the prince of darkness. He who stands out¬ 
side of Christ, stands in fellowship with Satan; 
for he thinks and lives in accordance with the 
maxims of the evil spirit.—“Prince of the power 
of the air!” This description is apt, because 
the evil spirit is not a visible member of human 
society, and yet is about us, in our circle, in the 
sublunary world.—Satan was therefore the 
ruling power in heathenism, and accordingly 
this cannot be regarded as a healthful and nor¬ 
mal development of religion. His influence still 
continues.—To deny this activity of Satan is to 
bring water to his mill.—The bodily resurrection 
of Christ has as a consequence a spiritual resur¬ 
rection of men.—It is contrary to the proud 
consciousness of man, to live by the grace of 
God, and yet he cannot live by any thing else 
than grace. All is of grace: that we may hear 
the gospel, God opens our understanding, and 
makes our hearts willing to believe.—What would 
have occurred had Christ not come ? Socrates, 
Plato, Pythagoras appeared 4-600 years before 
Him—what had they helped the world ? He who 
thinks that others would have come after them, 
who would have helped, will wait in vain for- 
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ever.—On the one side Paul excludes works, on 
the other ho requires them. 

Stibr: - —G od not only raised Him from the 
dead, but the dead in Him.—The air which ex¬ 
hales from earth the old villain who hides therein 
and uses it, thoroughly knows how to turn and 
pour in opposition to the gales from heaven.— 
M'rctj removes misery and death, Love appears in¬ 
stead of wrath, blessing, delivering, saving.— 
First life, the new creature, then we may speak 
of walk and good works.—Life, as just begun, is 
not complete, does not stand still, but grows, de¬ 
velops, forms and employs itself. It proceeds 
from the Risen One continually as the Spirit of 
sanctification. 

Sruaa kon : — Spiritual quickening: Jairus’ daugh - 
ter, the young man at Nain, Lazarus, 1) Illus¬ 
trations of the different circumstances in which 
those who are really dead are to be found; 2) 
Illustrations of the various means of grace through 
which they are quickened by the power of the 
same Spirit; 3) Illustrations of experiences 
through which those who have been made alive 
pass after their quickening. 

Lanqbein:—T he glorification of Christ, the 
glorification of Redeemed ones: 1) God has 
quickened us together with Him, 2) raised us 
together with Him, 3) transferred us into hea¬ 
venly places in Him.— Gesetz und Xeugniss: How 
thy knees and rejoice over the great gracious 
plan of God : I) that we fully survey it in Christ, 
2) that each of us has his place in it, 3) that it 
has become actual in many respects through the 
word and faith and in the Holy Ghost. 

[Souenkel:—S in a fountain of death in appa¬ 
rent life.—The kingdom of Satan in its dreadful¬ 
ness and nothingness.—The blessedness of the 
Christian : I) It has a firm basis, that of grace; 
2) It leads them to a certain way, that of faith.— 
Our hope that in the course of ages God will ma¬ 
nifest Himself yet more gloriously by means of 
the grace and truth made known in Christ. 
“ Faith opens our eyes, ears, mind and heart; 
giving us (1) the heavenly desire, (2) the Divine 
knowledge, (3) the Divine taste, (4) the truth of 
life” (from Passavant).—R.] 

[Eadie: —Ver. 1. The epithet “dead” here 


’ implies: 1. Previous life; 2. Insensibility; 3. 
Inability. He cannot because lie will not, and 
therefore he is justly responsible.—Ver. 2. They 
did not pursue indulgences fashionable at a for¬ 
mer epoch, but now obsolete and forgotten. 
Theirs were not the idolatries and impurities of 
other centuries. No ; they lived as the age on 
all sides of them lived—in its popular and uni¬ 
versal errors and delusions; they walked in en¬ 
tire conformity to the reigning sins of the times. 
—Ver. 3. Si Deus non irascitur impits et injustis , 
nec pios justosque diligit (Lactantius). —Ver. 4. 
Though mercy has been expended by God for six 
milleniums, and myriads of myriads have been 
partakers of it, it is still an unexhausted mine of 
wealth.—The love is great—a great God is it 9 
possessor and great sinners are its objects.— 
Ver. 5. Life may be feeble at first, but the sin¬ 
cere milk of the word is imbibed and the ex¬ 
pected maturity is at length reached. Its first 
moment may not indeed be registered iu the con¬ 
sciousness, as it may be awakened within us by 
a varying process.—Ver. 6. The quickened soul 
is not merely made aware that in Christ, as con¬ 
taining it and all similar souls, it is enlivened, 
and raised, and elevated, but along with this it 
enjoys individually a conscious life, resurrection 
and session with Jesus.—Ver. 7. All the grace in 
this kindness shown in the first century is a les¬ 
son even to the nineteenth century. What God 
did then, He can do now and will do now; and 
one reason why He did it then was, to teach the 
men of the present age His ability and desire to 
repeat in them the same blessed process of salva¬ 
tion and life.—Ver. 8. Look at salvation in its 
origin—it is “by grace;” in its reception—it is 
“through faith;” in its manner of conferment— 
it is a “gift.”—Ver. 9. If man be guilty, and 
being unable to win a pardon, simply receives it; 
if, being dead, he gets life only as a Divine en- 
i dowment; if favor, and nothing but favor, has 
originated his safety, and the only possible act 
on his part be that of reception ; if what he has 
be but a gift to him in his weak and meritless 
state—then surely nothing can be further from 
him than boasting, for he will glorify God for 
all.—R.] 


2. Extolling comparison of their previous and their present condition. 

CiiAi'. II. 11-22. 

11 Wherefore remember, that ye being in time past Gentiles, [that once 1 ye, Gen¬ 
tiles] in the flash, who are called [the] Uncircuracision by that which is called the 

12 [° r by the so-called] Circumcision in the flesh made [wrought] by hands; That at 
that time 1 ye were [ye were at that time] without Christ, being aliens [alienated] 
from the commonwealth of Israel, and strangers from the covenants of [the] pro- 

13 mise, having no hope, and without God in the world: But now, in Christ Jesus, ye 
who sometime [once] were far off are made [were brought]* nigh by [in] the 

14 blood of Christ. For he is our peace, who hath [omit hath] made both one, and 
hath broken down the middle wall of partition between us [and broke down the 
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15 middle wall of the partition,] ; Having abolished [or done away] 4 in his flesh the 
enmity, even the law of [the] commandments contained [expressed ] in ordinances ; 
for to make in himself of twain [that he might create the two i’n himself 6 into] one 

16 new man, so making peace; And that he might reconcile both [And might recon¬ 
cile them both] 6 unto God in one body by [in one body to God through] the cross, 

17 having slain the enmity thereby [on it]: And [he] came and preached peace to 
you which [who] were afar off, and [peace] 7 to them that [those who] were nigh. 

18 For through him we both have [our] 8 access by [in] one Spirit unto the Father. 

19 Now therefore [So then] ye are no more [longer] strangers and foreigners [sojourn¬ 
ers], but [ye are] 2 fellow-citizens with the saints, and of the household of God; 

20 And are built [Built up] upon the foundation of the apostles and prophets, Jesus 

21 Christ [Christ Jesus] 10 himself being the chief corner stone; In whom all the 
building 11 fitly framed together groweth [is growing] unto a holy temple in the 

22 Lord: In whom ye also are [being] builded together for a habitation of God 
through [in] the Spirit. 


TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL. 

1 Ver. 11. — [X . 8 D.s K. L., and a number of versions and fathers support the order of the Rec. (i/ptU wore), which Braun© 
seems to prefer, but Lachmann, Tischendorf, Meyer and English editors accept the reading of X . 1 A. B. D . 1 (wore it pel 9 ). 
The former arose from a regard for euphony in all probability. The pointing adopted above accepts tA eOitrf iu o-apxt as in 
simple apposition to itpels, a view strengthened by the correct reading (see Ellicott).—The usage respecting the article in 
English differs from that in Greek, as the alterations in this verse indicate.—R.J 

2 Ver. 12 — [The Rec. inserts iv before r Ai /cat p <i», with D 3 K. L., and some versions, but it is omitted in X. A. B. D. 1 
F., by most fathers; rejected by nearly all modern editors (Hodge retains it without remark) as an explanatory gloss, the 
preposition being more usual and perhaps more correct in such cases.—The same gloss occurs in the Rec. again (iii. 5).—R.] 

3 Ver. 13.—[The Rec. reads eyyiis i y e v rj 9 jj t e, on the authority of D. F. K. L., Greek fathers; accepted by Meyer, 
Ellicott and others, on the ground of the contrast with pattpdv. Lachmann, Alford, Braune. and others accept the order of 
X. A. B., versions, which is quite as well supported.—On the emendations see Exeg. Notes. —R.l 

* Ver. 15. — [As Branne adopts the construction favored by the E. V., only verbal changes have been made in the first 
half of this verse. But it is doubtful whether this is correct. The other prominent opinions require the following render¬ 
ings: Broke down the middle wall of the partition— to wit, the enmity — in His flesh, having made void the law of the 
commandments expressed, in decrees” (Ellicott). This joins e \ 9 p a v in apposition to peaoroixov. and ev rjj a a pul 
a v r o 0 to Av<raf. The other view, that of Meyer, De Wetto, Hodge (and preferred in the additional notes), accepts the 
apposition, but joins “ in llis flesh ” to “abolished“ Broke down the middle wall of partition, to wit, the enmity, having 
in His flesh done away the law,” etc. In any case we ought to put a comma instead of a colon at the close of ver. 14. — R.] 

& Ver. 15.— [The Rec., X. 3 D. K. L., most cursives and fathers read : eavrtn, accepted by Meyer and most commentators. 
X^A.B. F., 10 mss.: avr/p, accepted by Lachmann, Alford. The authorities are about equally divided, the latter being the 
more difficult reading, too difficult in fact, since the prononn must be referred to Christ, and that would be intolerably harsh 
with this reading. Besides the Greek « might easily be dropped, either from the interchange of forms, or after iv, as Meyer 
suggests. — The E. V. is very unfortunate in the structure of its clauses here, making two co-ordinate final clauses differ as 
widely as possible in form.—R.J 

6 Ver. 16.—[We may render here: both of us with equal correctness .—Reconcile again may be the true meaning, but I 
hesitate in adopting it . — In one body is to be closely connected with both. To instead of unto (E. V.) for the simple dative. — 
Throughbcst expresses the sense of St a . — On it is more exact than thereby, the reference being to the cross.—We might put 
a period at the close of this verse, but the insertion of the subject in verse 17, indicates the want of close connection.—R.J 

7 Ver. 17.—X. A. B. D. E. F. G. and others: • ip/ji/qv roi{ eyyvc. The emphatic repetition is well attested, and 
an omission by the transcribers is more probable than an insertion. [So all modern editors and commentators, even the 
most conservative as regards the Recepta. —R.] 

3 Ver. 18.—[The article here is almost equivalent to the possessive.—The E. V. again renders ev, by.— R.] 

* Ver. 19. — [The Re. c. omits e<rre, with D. 3 K. L., versions and fathers; but it was probably deemed superfluous, instead 
of emphatic; it is found in X. B. (both AAAA core), A. C. D. 1 F., accepted by modern editors.—R.J 

10 Ver. 20.—[The Rec. reads 'lijvoS X p 1 a r 0 v on the authority of C. D. E. F. G. K. L.. several versions and a num¬ 
ber of fathers; accepted by Scholz, De Wette, Meyer, Ellicott. X. 2 A. B., the Vulgate and other versions, some fathers, 
support the order: XpurroO Trj<rov; adopted by Tischendorf, Lachmann, Alford and others. X 1 hn* only rou Xpurrov, 
which Branne seems to favor. On the whole the order of the Rec. should be given up—R.J 

11 Ver. 21. — [The Re c. inserts jj between n atr a and oixoSopri (X- 2 A. C., some cursives), but it is omitted in X- 1 B. D. E. 
F. G. K. L., most cursives, and is rejected by nearly all modern editors. The briefer reading is difficult, and the chang© 
was an easy way of avoiding it, just as following th© Rec. now-a-days saves a little trouble to the commentator.—R.) 

Ver. 11. Wherefore remember. — A 16 , 
“ wherefore,” refers, like i. 15 : 6 ta tovto, to 
the preceding section (Stier, Bleek), since the 
object of “remember” is their previous quite 
as well as their present condition, or the “cre¬ 
ating” of those who were “dead.” Talisrecor - 
datio graium animum acuit et fidem roborat (Ben- 
gel), taking into view not merely the obtained 
riches, but also the poverty and misery from 
which they were released. The reference to 
vers. 5-10 (Meyer) is not correct, since ver. 5 
resumes the object, of vers. 1-3, and ver. 4 con¬ 
tains the subject, nor that to the last thought 
only (Chrysostom), since this sums up the 
whole. [Ellicott suggests the reference “ to 
the declaratory portion of the foregoing para¬ 
graph, vers. 1-7; vers. 8-10 being an argumen¬ 
tative and explanatory addition.—R.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

Detailed description of their previous condition. 
Vers. 11, 12.* 


* [Dr. Hodge gives the following analysis of this para¬ 
graph : I. Their former relation,—1. To the Church as for¬ 
eigners and aliens. 2. To God as those who were far off, 
without any saving knowledge of Him, or interest in His 
promise—vers. 11, 12.—II. The means by which this aliena¬ 
tion from Qod and the Church has been removed, viz., by the 
blood of Christ. 1. Satisfying the demands of justice it 
secured reconciliation with Qod. 2. Abolishing the law in 
the form of Mosaic institutions, it removed the wall of par¬ 
tition between the Jews and Gentiles—both are united In one 
body and reconciled to Qod—vers. 13-18.—III. The Ephe¬ 
sians are therefore united with God and llis people. 1. They 
are represented as fellow-citizens of the saints. 2. They are 
members of the family of God. 3, They are constituent 
portions of that temple In which God dwells by His Spirit— 
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That once ye, Gentiles in the flesh, bn 

iuelg nor i (tt otI v pel g] ra kdvtf tv 
oapni. — (See Textual Note 1 .j The f/re (ver. 
12), introduced by the resumptive 5rr after the 
apposition, belongs here, so that it need not be 
supplied. “Ye” means those who are now 
Christians [oeouapevat), and that they have been 
“Gentiles in the flesh ” is marked by irore. Ac¬ 
cordingly rd Idvrj ev a a p k i is a predicatory 
appositional phrase. The article marks the de¬ 
signation as one well-known, the substantive, 
which in itself has no dishonorable meaning, 
being used with a reference to D , 'U, and thus 
with the additional notion of a fault. Accord¬ 
ingly, Paul adds, “in the flesh.” This is not 
sard adorn (vi. 5; Rom. ix 3, 5; 1 Cor. x. 18), 
which denotes a relation, while here a status is 
spoken of, one which has been, but is no longer 
existing (t o rz). Joined without the article it 
forms with “Gentiles” one conception: Goirn 
in the flesh, denoting what is external: Ye 
former heathen in the flesh, in the natural con¬ 
dition, uucircumcised, without a sign of the 
covenant, not even externally, in the flesh, en¬ 
dowed with the known sign of the people of God. 
[2 apt; is taken in this its simple meaning by 
nearly all lat>jr commentators (Meyer, Ellicott, 
Alford, Hodge, E.vdie, for the very good reason 
that the context plainly points to it, especially 
ev caput just below. Braune’s view of the con¬ 
struction is also the usual one.—R.J Otherwise 
we must take ra Wvrj without any reference to 
heathenism and the therewith connected defi¬ 
ciencies, as the nations excepting Israel , and find 
its quality denoted in the added phrase, as de¬ 
signating what was defective in them. Bengel : 
hoc considerate Paulus conjungit cum gentes ; nam 
Juisei gentes simpliciter dicebunt prseputium , non 
prseputium in came —Gentiles, not Gentiles in the 
flesh. Hence it is incorrect to take iv oapni 
= natalibus , origine carnati (Grotius) ; for this 
they would continue to be. Nor does it designate 
the carnal mind, the unholy life (Ambrose, An¬ 
selm, Calovius), nor has it a typical reference 
(Stier) for which Heb. vii. 16 ; ix. 10, give no 
occasion. 

Who are called the Uncircumcision by 
that which is called [the so called] Cir¬ 
cumcision in the flesh wrought by hands 

[ oi ’keybpevot asp oftvoria viro r yg A eyope- 
vrjg irepiTOfiT/g ev caput xeiporcoitjTov .'].— 
'Anpo fiver ia, “ uncircutncision,” is evidently in 
apposition to “Gemiles in the flesh,” and oi Af- 
ydpevoi, already prepared for by ra before 
Idvrjy is placed first for emphasis. The nations 
are called “Uncircumcision” on account of 
heathenism, the absence of the sign of the cove¬ 
nant in the flesh. The abstract noun, denoting 
here the essential point, is here a name also; 
hence it stands for the concrete = the uncircum¬ 
cised. Col. iii. 11; Gal. ii. 7; 1 Cor. vii. 19, 
and nepiropif — the circumcised. In the 
phrase “ who are called the Uncircumcision,” 
the fact that they were (Luther) and are so 
termed, is stated here objectively, while in bird 
Tijg Xeyopivyg i xeptTopyg, instead of tuv Ae- 
yopevuv , which is called, instead of are called, it 
is indicated that the thing and the name do not 
coincide in the same way, i. e., by the so-called 


circumcision, the so called circumcised.* Ac¬ 
cordingly the added phrase “ in the flesh,” cor¬ 
responding precisely with “in the flesh” in the 
last clause, marks the externalness, in the flesh 
where it takes place. 

Xeiponoif/rov, “wrought by hands,” is 
added with special emphasis, forming the anti¬ 
thesis to axetpoTToit/Tif), Col. ii. 11, and to what is 
perfect, wrought by God (Ileb. ix. 11, 24; Acts 
vii. 48 ; xvii. 24). It has a typical reference, 
as the passages in Hebrews plainly affirm, so 
that this reference is not contained in ev oapni , 
which is not opposed to ev irvev/ian , either here 
or in the previous clause (Stier). Hence we 
should connect closely “ circumcision in the 
flesh,” and explain : which is made by hands in 
the flesh (Meyer, Bleek). There is indeed a 
special significance in circumcision, which is 
mentioned by Moses (Deut. x. 16; xxx. 6), and 
the prophets (Jer. iv. 4; ix. 24, 25; Ezek. xliv. 
7, 9). This the Apostle does not wish to under¬ 
value; he only does not permit it to pass for 
something merely external, over against that of 
the heart, wrought by God (Phil. iii. 3: Rom. 
ii. 29; Col. ii. 11), to which that wrought in the 
flesh points.f He marks here the Jew in the 
people of Israel; the Jew, who remains satisfied 
with this external mark of the covenant with 
Israel, is a so-called circumcised one, and exalts 
himself without reason arrogantly above the un¬ 
circumcised and unclean nations. How misera¬ 
ble must be the condition of the heathen, who 
are despised by the Jew! So much the more 
glorious is it that they as Christians are now ex¬ 
alted above the latter. Hence we should not 
accept here a repugnance toward the Jews 
(Rueckert), or an advantage of the Gentiles 
(Chrysostom), or the opinion, that uncireumci- 
sion was no detriment to the Gentiles, and cir¬ 
cumcision no advantage to the Jews (Clarius). 
In ea sequalitate, quam antea commemorat apostolus , 
nunc latentem ineequalitatem profert, ut Gentes , quo 
longius a Deo abfuerant, eo plura se gratix Dei 
debere fateantur (Beza). 

Ver. 12. That ye were at that time [on 

tjte rip natptp tKEtv(p \.— 0 t i, “that,” is a 
resumption of the first on (ver. 11), and cun- 
nects with “remember,” adding to the status 
miserabilior of the heathen, already defined, the 
inner side. The verb placed first for emphasis 
marks the past, and rip natpip etceivu, the 
dative of time (Luke xii 20: ravry -rj vvuri ; 
Winer, p. 20o) renders it even more prominent 
than 7 tote (ver. 11). 

Without Christ, x u P l C Xpiarov.—Xupig 
ad subjectum , quod ab objecto sejunctum est, re/ertur , 
avev , ad objectum, quod a subjecto abesse cogitandum 
est (Tittmann, Sgn., I. 93 ff.). Thus 
X p i or o v affirms : the heathen are in a condi¬ 
tion, where they are deprived of Him : vos eratis 

* [The Gentiles were called and really were the aKpofivaria: 
the Jews were called the ircpirofiij, but were not truly so” 
(Ellicott).— R.J 

f [Here again Ellicott Is excellent. He renders: per¬ 
formed by hand in the flesh, to bring out the connection more 
accurately, and calls the phrase “a tertiary predication added 
by the Apostle reflectively rather than descriptively; ‘ the 
circumcision,—yes. hand-wrought in the flesh; only a visi¬ 
ble manual operation on the flesh, when it ought to be a 
secret spiritual process in the heart; only icararo/u.ij, not 
irepirofiij.' ”—R.J 
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procul a Christo; avtv Xpiarov esset; Christus non 
aderat vobis * * “Christ” refers to the promised 
One, the eternal Son of God; since a time is 
spoken of when He had not appeared in the form 
of a servant. Hence the name “Jesus” is not 
inserted. Christ, by means of eni&rjpia vorpi} 
(Olshausen), as the Angel of the Covenant 
(Rueckert), dwelt already in the people of 
Israel (see 1 Cor. x. 4), and the people of God 
stood in an attitude of longing, hope, trust and 
faith, towards the coming One. The antithesis 
is in ver. 13: “in Christ Jesus.” Hence wc 
have here the summary which is expanded in 
the succeeding clause; this is not then a first 
point followed by a second and third (Schenkel), 
but a netyalaiov. [Hodoe takes the following 
clauses as a confirmation of this phrase, but 
Ellicott, more correctly, as an elucidation of 
its significance.—R.] It is incorrect also to 
explain it as = sine Christi fide vel notitia (An- 
selm, Calovius). 

Being alienated from the commonwealth 
of Israel, anriXXoT piupevoi Ttjq tt oXit eiag 
tov 'la pa i}X. — This is the first of two co-ordi¬ 
nate members of one thought; it describes the 
external relation, the other the internal. We 
have marked here, a separation from the iroXi- 
reta of the people of Israel, which has become 
and will become ever greater, and at the same 
time an internal estrangement (comp. iv. 18; 
Col. i. 21). The word indicates, if not an origi¬ 
nal fellowship, still an earlier nearness and 
equality. Bengel: Abalienati, non: alieni ; par- 
ticipia proesupponunt , gentes ante defectionem suarn 
a fide patrurn , imo potius ante lapsum Adami Juisse 
participes lucis et vitse. So Rueckert, Olsiiau- 
sen, Stier. [Meyer does not think this notion 
of a previous fellowship is here implied. Al¬ 
ford: “Gentiles and Jews were once united in 
the hope of redemption—this was constituted, 
on the apostasy of the nations, into a definite 
rr oXiTda for the Jews, from which and its bless¬ 
ings the Gentiles were alienated.” To which 
Ellicott adds: “The Gentile lapsed from it, 
the Jew made it invalid (Matt. xv. 6, comp. 
Chrysostom); and they parted, only to unite 
again [eOvg nai Xaol '\opaijX, Acts iv. 27) in 
one act of uttermost rebellion, and yet, through 
the mystery of redeeming love, to remain thereby 
(vers. 15, 16) united in Christ forever.”—R.] 

By rroXiTeia (Aristotle: tuv ri/v 7 t6Xiv oikovvtuv 
ra^ic Tif) we necessarily understand here ac¬ 
cording to the context the constitution of the 
State, the external polity, from which the Gen¬ 
tiles were ever further removed; a reference to 

* [On this distinction Eadie remarks: “Not to contradict 
this refinement, we might add, that avtv, allied to in, un, 
ohw, might, in a general sense, signify privation; but X“»P‘? 
marks that privation as caused by separation. The Gentiles 
are viewed as being not merely without Him, but far away 
from Him. Their relation to Him is marked by a great 
interval—xwpi's. But, as Ellicott says, ‘this distinction 
must be applied with caution, when it is remembered that 
Xwpt; is used forty times in the New Testament, and avev 
only three times.’ ’’—The connection of this phrase with 
ajrjjAAoTpiw/aei'oi: “that at that time, being without Christ, 
ye were excluded from theocratic privileges” (Ds Wette, 
following the punctuation of Lachmann, Eadie, though not 
decidedly in his second edition), is properly deemed harsh by 
Ellicott and Alford, though it ought not to be termed 
“clumsy beyond precedent” by the latter, since there are 
no clumsy tricks jiossible In Interpretation that have not 
found a field for their exhibition in Biblical Exegesis (?)!— 
B.J 


the theocracy also is of course included. Hence 
too the theocratic name of honor, of “ Israel ” 
(Gen. xxxii. 28), not “of the Jews.” Tota rts- 
publica Israelis spectabat Christum (Bengel). 
Comp. John i. 48; Rom. ix. 4, G; 2 Cor. xi. 22; 
Gat. vi. 16. The genitive rov T a p a ij X denotes 
the possessor, the usufructuary, of the iroXiTeia, 
[So Ellicott, who rightly insists that the word 
marks their religious and spiritual , rather than 
their national or political dislinctions. Hodoe 
and Alford accept as more simple the view of 
Harless, that the genitive is that of the identi¬ 
cal nation: “the commonwealih which is Israel.” 
Alford notices that the word “alienated” re¬ 
quires an objective reality as its reference, hence 
the meaning mentioned next is to be rejected.— 
R.] Certainly we should not refer this to the 
civil constitution (Anselm, Grotius), for which 
a Roman or Greek could have no desire; what 
the Gentiles, who became Christians, lacked pre¬ 
viously and now possessed, was certainly not 
“places of honor” or “ citizenship In the Jew¬ 
ish State” (Harless). We should not then 
think of citizenship (Bullixger, Calvin). 

And strangers from the coYenants of 
the promise, nai gevai tuv biadquuv* 
t VC £ ft ay y e Xi af.—This clause i« closely con¬ 
nected with the preceding (/cal), a£ a formula. 
So too the words correspond: “ strangers” to 
“ alienated,” “ covenants ” to “polity,” “pro¬ 
mise” to “Israel.” “Strangers”respects what 
has come to pass in the course of development 
or the internal position, which that develop¬ 
ment furthers (Bullinger : eandem rem significat 
utraque, nisi quod posterius prius); “covenants ” 
designates the repeated renewal of the covenant 
from Abraham to Moses (Gen. xii. 2 f. 7; xiii. 
15; xv. 18; xvii. 20; xxii. 16 ff.; xxvi. 2 ff. ; 
xxviii. 13 ff.), to the prophets; the context speaks 
merely of the time before Christ, All these re¬ 
peated agreements, however, serve the one pro¬ 
mise given to Abraham referring to all nations 
as well as characterizing the covenants, and re¬ 
echoing again and again. Sv in Rom. ix. 4: 
“the covenants” and “the giving of the law” 
are placed side by side. Hence this is not to be 
referred to the two covenants,! the old and the 
new (Calovius and others), o t to the two tables 
of the law (Beza and others). 

Having no hope, etc .—litre again we have 
two clauses connected and belonging together. 
’E Xnida urj k xo v r e f, “ having no hope,” 
owing to the absence of the article, denotes that 
they have no hope of any kind ; not merely a 
definite hope, but all hope ifi denied in their 
case. Hence we should not Understand it of the 
resurrection and eternal lifef (Bullinger, Gro¬ 
tius), or of the promised possessions (Estius, 
Bengel), as the object of the hope, nor indefi¬ 
nitely of deliverance (Harless). At most we 
might join to it from the following adeoi , in 
accordance with Acts xxiv. 15: “toward God,” 
npbg (eif) tov dedv. In I Thess. iv. 13 we find 
the expression used as absolutely as here. The 
negative pi} is used with the participle in this 

- - 

* [The genitive seems to be one otprivation, or inverted pos¬ 
session. Bernhardy, Syn. lli. 49, p. 171; Kiihner, ii. 16a 
Comp. Winer, p. 1S5, who takes tins genitive here as one of 
separation, properly following th* noun feVot. Ellicott: 
genitive of the point of view.—R. J 
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clause, which is dependent on pvripaveieTe, “ re¬ 
member,” as a subjective negative. Winer, p. 
444 Accordingly this clause is not to be put in 
dependence upon the preceding “strangers,” etc. 

Bekoel : si promissionern habuissent, spent hubu- 
issent illi respondentem; Harless); the clause 
would thus also be loosened from its close oon- 
nectiot with the following one: kuI idiot tv 

Ttf) Kb'jptf). 

Without God.—'A (hoc is stronger than 
Xtvpic Oed> t corresponding to dedv ovk ix ei John 
9; 1 Join ii. 23), = “not having God. The 
essence ot heathenism is Atheism (Rom. i. 21 ff.); 
the worsh p of devils and eiSu'ka (1 Cor. x. 20; 
xii. 2) dois not take the place of God; “for 
polytheisn is atheistic,” and that philosophy is 
first corrett, which throws this off in its thoughts 
respectingGod. Benoel: non stalueranl, nullos 
esse deos (Aits xix. 35): sed verum Deum ignora- 
bant; tantun aberat, ul haberent (1 Thess. iv. 5). 
He who is efteof is, not merely as respects reli¬ 
gion, but dso as respects morality, God-less, 
and heather immorality is different from Jewish 
immorality. Hence Harless should not wish to 
exclude this as if it were true enough but not 
pertinent lure, where the distinction from the 
people of Isacl is set forth, they being however 
included als> under sin. Meyer, against the 
context, weaiens the idea, by taking it as pas¬ 
sive : God-fo'saken. [Of the three senses of 
adeoq: active opposed to God), neuter (iguorant 
of God, with ut the subordinate notion of im¬ 
piety, which Braune prefers), and passive (for¬ 
saken of Got, without God’s help), the latter 
seems most jrominent here, and is accepted 
by IIodge, E die, Ellicott, Alford, mainly on 
the ground thit the whole passage is passive in 
its character. This is the gloomiest view, and 
hence the mon probable one, though the others 
stand so closel; related to it, that it is hardly 
correct to terrathis a weakening of the idea.— 
R.] The connution with the preceding clause 
is evident, God x the God of hope (Rom. xv. 13; 
2 Thess. ii. 16). Comp. Doctr. Note , 2. 

In the worlc ev r <jj Koapo), sets forth the 
antithesis to “th commonwealth of Israel,’’•de¬ 
noting the “unodly where” (Meyer), and 
marking in any cse the fearful clement of athoq, 
the place, where “sure hope, a firm hold” is 
so urgently needet (Olsuausen), the place with¬ 
out the Creator n the service of nature and 
the creature, witbut a Redeemer in need and 
sin, without consiation and salvation in vanity 
and nothingness. Hence it is not=in/er ceteros 
homines , in his terri ( Koppe), in profane humani¬ 
ty, the heathen wrld (Meyer), or in the world 
created and ruled yGod (Grotius, Rubckert). 

Finally it must e remarked in regard to the 
structure of this nnteuce, that the two pair of 
clauses which unfol the meaning of “without 
Christ,” each coniin two related connected 
thoughts, and the tro in the first pair stand in 
such a relation tothe two in the second pair, 
that the first correoonds to the fourth and the 
second to the thirc [The various correspond¬ 
ences as well as the elation to the leading clause 
of the verse are aptl expressed by Eadie: “ Be¬ 
ing Christ less, they re described in regular gra¬ 
dation as being chrchless , hopeless, godless and 
homeless —R.] 


Ver. 13. Fundamental trait of their present condi • 
tion.-~ But now, in Christ Jesus [vvvl Si 
ev Xptortp ’I j?<roi].— The thought of this 
verse is still in dependence on “remember” 
(vcr. 11); the Apostle however breaks off into 
the independent, antithetical form. “ But now” 
is in contrast with “once” (ver. 11), “at that 
time” (ver. 12). and as there the past was de¬ 
scribed by “ without Christ,” so here the present 
by “in Christ Jesus;” the latter form being 
fuller than the former, because the Promised One 
has come, the eternal Sou of God has become 
man.* The Apostle does not refer to “the 
‘now’ of the present ‘simply,’ but tothe present 
in their fellowship with Christ” (Harless). 
Still we need not supply either tore (Baumgar- 
ten-Crusids) or ovre f ^Calvin), nor connect the 
phrase exclusively with “now” (Harless); 
both belong to eyevTjdrjTe below, in fact to the 
whole sentence. 

Ye who once were far off were brought 
nigh in the blood of Christ, vpel f ol 
7 rore 6 vt t f panpav e y e v qti ijt e eyyvq ev 
rip alp art tov Xpiorov . — The position of 
the words obliges us to regard ev Xptanp 'Ir/oov 
as rendered specially prominent, as a general 
definition of modality, and ev r u alp art to v 
X piorov, “in the blood of Christ,” as a spe¬ 
cial one, so that the latter is to be taken as a 
more precise explanation of the former ; it is not 
then in apposition with it; both belong to the 
verbal notion “were brought nigh.” Then again 
“ye” has now another qualification than before: 
“ who were once far off,” as corresponding to 
ver. 12 (“alienated” — “strangers”). Comp, 
ii. 17 ; Acts iii. 39; xvii. 27 (“though He be 
not far from every one of us”); Mark xii. 34 
(“Thou art not far from the kingdom of hea¬ 
ven ”). These words have a reference figura¬ 
tively to our relation to God; the heathen are 
thus spoken of in prophecy (Isa. xlix. 1 ; lx. 3, 
4; lxvi. 19; lv. 5; lvii. 19) in their relation to 
both God Himself and IIis people. Bucer: qui 
hactenus non fuisti populus domini, jam estis populus 
domini. The distance and nearness include both 
the relation to God and that to llis people; 
hence should not be referred either to the former 
alone (Mattiues), or tothe latter alone (Rueok- 
ert, Olshai sen, Bleek). Be.ngel : procul a 
populo Dei et a Deo. It is not sufficient to say: 
longe eratis a cognitione Dei veri et a spe vitse coe- 
lestis (Grotius), still less : paupdv homines miser- 
rimi , eyyvc, felicissimi (Koppe). The approach is 
something which develops {iyevi/dgre), has 
a history ;f the means rest in and proceed from 
what is expressed by: “in the blood of Christ.” 
This is almost=“ through his blood,” Sta tov al- 
paroq avTov (i. 7) ; the prepositions ev and Sta 
are, however, both used in Col. i. 16: ev ai/ru — 
St' avrov. The latter denotes the cause, through 
which any thing takes place, comes into position 
or existence, the former the permanent ground, 


* [The reference to the personal Messiah, to Jesus of Na¬ 
zareth, who is the Christ, seems to l>e quite certain (comp. 
Ellicott and Eadik).—R.] 

f [The verb Is the aorist passive, expressing the effect of a 
definite event in the past, though the idea of becoming or be¬ 
ing gradually brought is not to be forgotten. They were 
brought nigh, they became nigh through the instrumentality 
of another.—R.J 
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on which it has its continuance.* (Winer, p. 
362. The word “ Christ” here has special sig¬ 
nificance: it marks the Son of God beside the 
word “blood,” which marks “the form of a ser¬ 
vant.” 

Closer explanation respecting the nature and genesis 
of their present condition. Vers. 14 -18. 

Ver. 14. For he is our peace [aiirog yap\ 
t a r tv i] ei pi] vt] i) p (j v].—The position is em¬ 
phatic, “He,” not the unemphatic subject, but 
He Himself (Winer, p. 142). [He and none 
other; so most commentators.—It.] His Person 
is “ our peace.” The article marks the peace as 
well-known, more closely defined. Bengel aptly 
says: pax, non modo pacificator; narn sui im- 
pensa pacem peperit et ipsi vinculum est utro- 
humque. The allusion to passages in prophecy 
(Mic. v. 4 ; Isa. ix. 5, 6; Hi. 7 ; liii. 5; Zech. 
ix. 10, etc.; also Ps. Ixxii.) is unmistakable. 
This is denied by Baumgarten-Crusics. The 

Messiah is indeed called not merely Prince 

of Peace, dpT/voKoibg. The genitive i)pivv, “our,” 
merely denotes that the peace belongs to them, 
does not say whether the peace is among them¬ 
selves or between them and God. This is deter¬ 
mined by the context. On the nature of this 
peace, see Doctr. Note 3 b. 

Who made both one, 6 Totgaag rd 
dp<j>6~spa tv .— lie is therefore “the peace” 
through an act (6 -Koignag with aiirog, quippe qui 
fecit), which is set forth here only generally: 
made one, tv ttoleIv. Here we find a closer defi¬ 
nition of the idea “peace,” not of “our,” as the 
neuter requires. Ta a p<p6r e p a, like rd p- 
p a, aaOevi/, k. t. X., 1 Cor. i. 27 f., designates the 
general: what is of two kinds, “ what opposes 
because sundered ” (Matthies). The annulling 
of an existent variance is thereby noted as the 
nature of the peace. Hence we may not say that 
the neuter is=roj}f dp<po-ipovg (vers. 16, 18), Toif 
dto (ver. 15), as Koppe, Meyer and others 
think, nor does the neuter tv define the neuter 
rd d^orf/ja (Bengel). [“Both” is usually re¬ 
ferred to “Jews and Gentiles.” This is a legiti¬ 
mate inference, but Braune holds that the state¬ 
ment here does not require any specific refer¬ 
ence.—R.] 

And broke down the middle wall of the 
partition [sni rd peadr ot\ov tov <j> p a y- 
pov Xvoac]. —Theindefinite notion of “making 
one ” is now more closely defined; ko'i adds in a 
figure the main point; hence it is not epexegeti- 
cal (Meyer). [The explanatory or epexegetical 
force of Kai is accepted by Eadie, Alford, Elli- 
cott. It is correct, if the previous clause has a 
distinct reference to the Jews and Gentiles: who 
made hoth Jews and Gentiles one, viz., in that 
He broke down, etc. There seems to be nothing 
gained by adopting Braune’s view, while the 
other most obviously suggests itself.—R.] 

* [The strictly instrumental sense does not belong to iv, 
even here, where it seems so natural. At all events the idea 
of immanent instrumentality Is as much as can be conceded 
in that direction. Alford rightly prefers “in” as more 
comprehensive: “ The symbol of a fact in which—the seat of 
a covenant in which—your nearness to God consists.” 
Hodge accepts “by” as the proper rendering without ques¬ 
tion.—R.] . , , 

f [This particle introduces a confirmatory explanation of 
♦he preceding verse (so most commentators).— R.j 


Td pe a 6 t a t xov* to v <t>payuov Hike ip- 
Kog dddrr<jv)=the partition wall of the fence, that 
is, the partition wall which is in the fence, de¬ 
noting in the figure of an independent object a 
quality and effect of the hedge. [So Harless], 
The leading idea is found in the first noun, the 
wall set up between the two, the Gentiles without 
the promise and covenant of God, and the Jews, 
the people of promise, which contains in itself 
the notion of separation; the participlf applies 
to it. Therefore tov <f>paypov is na the ge¬ 
nitive of apposition (Meyer) or to b< resolved 
into tov tppaypov rd peobroixov dvra (.GfiMM, Cla- 
vis, sub voce ) ; in that case we would lave found 
here tov <ppaypov tov peooToixov. Luthier too is 
incorrect: and has broken down tie hedge, 
which was between. Nor is it=peofroixov dta- 
Ppdaaov (Grotius and others). Unserviceable 
here also is the distinction of BenAel : paries 
disjungit domos, sepes regiones. From Matth. xxi. 
33 ; Isa. v. 2, we are shown that bpaypdg (in 
agreement with ver. 15) refers to tie law, that 
is, to its quality or effect in separating the peo¬ 
ple of God, which permits it to be rfgarded as a 
partition wall. We may also ref(r it to the 
temple in which a type of the spiitual is pre¬ 
sented, and to which the expressilns here se¬ 
lected point; there was there a cout of the Gen¬ 
tiles (Acts xxi. 28), though only inlatter times, 
in the last temple; a vail, which sjparated like 
a wall, rent first at the death of tlfc Redeemer. 
Hence the word Tivaag is aptly cheen (John ii. 
19; Matth. v. 17 ; Gal. ii. 18; 1 john iii. 8; 2 
Pet. iii. 10).*—All reference to tie separated 
residence of Jews in cities, as i Frankfort, 
Rome aud elsewhere (Gronow am others) and 
the like is to be rejected. 

Ver. 15. Having abolished (3one away) 
in his flesh the enmity, evei the law of 
the commandments expressed in ordi¬ 
nances \ri]v t x® P av i * v fJ oapKi av- 
t oil, tov v 6 pov rwv kvT o?.lv tv 6 oy p a- 
a tv nar a pyf] a a g. See Texivl Note *]. The 
Apostle now adds, without a correcting particle, 
the meaning of the figure; he dnstrues it thus: 

T T)V £ X 0 POV £ V TTJ OapKlkv TOV KOTUp- 

yqoag, but during the dictation inserts after aii- 
roii the phrase 7 dr vbpovTijv ivToXuv 
ev fibypaaiv, the banner of this jimify ; these two 
objects in the accusative repraenting two sides 
of one object, hence very wel allowing the de¬ 
pendence on k aT i} py ij c a g\ To to peabroi- 
Xov corresponds Tqv denoting simply 

the literal reality, the division) the hostile sepa¬ 
ration and antagonism of Jcwsmd Gentiles, and, 
since there is nothing to indidte any limitation, 
but as the context rather poinl to enmity of man 
towards God which is active qhind this hostility 
of the Jews and Gentiles, inclding this latter at 
the same time (ver. 16). [S<jAlford and Elli- 

* [Eadie, Alford, Elucott folloi De Wette in Diking 
tov 4>payp.ov as the genitive < possession: the wall 
which pertained to, or belonged to t£ fence. This view has 
the advantage of giving a wide retfence to 4>payn&t. Al¬ 
ford finds a primary allusion to the lading of the vail of the 
temple, a view which U supported jy the complex idea of 
peace running through our passageJIIe takes <f>payp.of (of 
which littroTotxov is the Instrument^ the whole legal sys¬ 
tem, ceremonial and moral, whiclinade the whole separa¬ 
tion,—of Jew from Gentile,—and ijthe background of beth 
from God. (So Ellicott.)—R.J 
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coir: “The enmity due not only to Judaical li¬ 
mitations and antagonisms, but also and, as the 
widening context shows, more especially to the 
alienation of both Jew and Gentile from God.” 
—11.] Bucke: Vera tamen inter Judieos et ethni- 
C 08 inimicilia , t. e., diversitas erat, quod illi verumDe- 
um colerent, hi minime. It is incorrect to refer it 
exclusively to the enmity against God (Greek 
Fathers, Harless and others) or to the enmity 
between the Jews and the Gentiles (Ambrosias- 
ter, Erasmus, Bleek [Eadie, IIodoe] and oth¬ 
ers), or to understand only the cause of division 
that is the law (Lutiier, Calvin and others). It 
is correct however to understand that the Apos¬ 
tle places by the side of the existing fact, tt)v 
ixdpav, the cause of the same, rbv vdpov 
evroAuv ev 6 6 y p a a i. 

The law has its contents in “ commandments :” 
'jevToXai, the injunctions to be regarded and exe¬ 
cuted, are both the purely moral and the cere¬ 
monial commandments of God (Matth. xv. 3; 
xxii. 36, 38; Rom. vii. 8-13), called also “of 
men” (Tit. i. 14); the plural marks plurality, 
and points also to divisions. This is rendered 
prominent by the phrase e v d 6y p a a tv, joined 
closely without the article to evroluv, and de¬ 
fining its quality. Similarly : mans ev r<p kv- 
p'up (i. 1-3), ayd~i / ev tt vevpart (Col. i. 8), ootpia ev 
pvortjpiu (1 Cor. ii. 7). Comp. Winer, pp. 129, 
206. &6ypa, used of regal orders (Lukeii. 1; 
Acts xvii. 7), of apostolic determinations (Acts 
xvi. 4), means here as in Col. ii. 14 the statutes of 
the law; doypari^eaOai, in Col. ii. 20, is to 
be ordered or to order one’s self. The idea of a 
mandate is always contained in it. Erasmus: 
Ostendens legem imperioxam appellat illam tuv evro- 
X&v (evre/./Mvaav) —quomodo 9 non persuasione et 
lenitate aut promissis , sed prseceptis quie vocat dog¬ 
mata. Every evntAij appears then in a special, 
mandatory precept. [This view of the phrase is 
now the common one. Alford: “The law of 
decretory commandments.” For the other inter¬ 
pretations, sec Harless and Eadie in loco. — It.] 

Of this there is predicated /car a py i) a aq ( ap- 
ybv=aepybv iroieiv , Rom. iii. 31; 1 Cor. xiii. 11): 
to make unavailing, to do away, to deprive of 
power. The ideal worth remains intact, so also 
the theocratic obligation; but in so far as the 
law imperiously binds the heart and will with 
casuistic ordinances for all cases, it is done 
away. In this too lies the cause of the enmity 
against God and men. [Eadie takes “law,” etc. 
to mean the ceremonial law. Hodge more cor¬ 
rectly : “The idea probably is that the law in 
all its compass, and in all its forms, so far as it 
was a covenant prescribing the conditions of sal¬ 
vation, is abolished.” lie extends it to all the 
law of God, written in the heart as well, while ad¬ 
mitting a special reference to the Mosaic law. 
-R.] 

This doing away took place “in his flesh.” 
As the decisive, main qualification it stands in 
an emphatic position. It means more than “in 
Himself,” denoting the real “likeness” to our 
“flesh,” in which lie began His sanctifying, ex¬ 
piating sorrows, which slew what was opposed, 
which helped the right to full right, in active 
obedience to the law even to the acme, of the 
death on the cross, the passive obedience, thus, 
though without sin, bearing, feeling, overcoming 


the “enmity” with the “law,” thus “by virtue 
of His fleshly life under the law, which He gave 
to death, in order to receive it back from death 
living, glorious, free in spirit for us all” (De- 
litzsch), putting the law with its ordinances into 
inactivity, at the same time in His bodily life 
burying it. Bengel construes incorrectly : Est 
quasi stilo lapidari scrip turn: Christ us carne sua 
inimicitiam, dogmatibus evangelicis in lotum orhem 
deditis legem prteceptorum sustulit; this is simply 
untrue historically, impossible logically, unne¬ 
cessary grammatically, and too artificial. [It 
seems scarcely correct to render “Ay His flesh” 
(Hodge : “ i. e. t by IIis death ”), since this leaves 
out of view the life of Christ as a satisfaction of 
the law. Besides ev rarely means simply by. 
Alford and Ellicott however thus limit it: “in 
His crucified flesh.’ — The question of connection 
is more disputed. The article would precede, if 
it should be joined to e\dpav. Harless, De 
Wette, Meyer, Eadie, Hodge agree with 
Brauno in joining it with narapyi/aaq, in emphatic 
position. To this Alford, who, with Ellicott 
and many of the earlier commentators, joins it 
with ?.vaaq, objects, because it makes the instru¬ 
mental predication precede the verb. If l\~ 
Oav is governed by Karapyi/aaq, the question is de¬ 
cided at once, while in any case this view seems 
preferable ; the general sense remaining the 
same, although the allusion to the vail of the 
temple becomes more prominent, if Alford’s view 
be accepted. — It.] 

Meyer and others take ri/v Ix^pav by it¬ 
self as in apposition to pea6-oi\ov , detaching it 
from what follows; in that case tov vdpov rdjv ev- 
toAuiv ev ddypamv would stand before ev rij aapul 
avrov. [This is also the view of Eadie, Hodge, 
Alford, Ellicott. While it does not introduce 
any material difference into the interpretation of 
the passage, it modifies its form very considera¬ 
bly. And it seems the preferable view. The 
objection Braunc raises is met at once by saying 
that liis own interpretation assumes an after¬ 
thought influencing the order (see beginning of 
this verse). The emphatic phrase: “in His 
flesh” thus takes an emphatic position, whatever 
be its connection. The emphasis is altogether 
lost in the E. V., as any reader may perceive. 
This view allows of a nicer discrimination be¬ 
tween the accusatives, introduces a needed ex¬ 
planation of the figurative expression: “middle 
wall,” while ex^pav is more usual after the verb 
'kiietv than after k arapyeiv. Hodge thus para¬ 
phrases: “lie is our peace, because He has 
made the two one, by removing the enmity or 
middle wall which divided the Jews and Gentiles, 
and this was done by abolishing the law.” This 
is correct, but omits the important description 
of the law and the emphatic: in Ilis flesh.” 
Comp. Textual Note *. — U. ] 

Stier incorrectly joins ev 66-}paotv to vdpov; 
but then the article t6v would necessarily have 
been prefixed (1 Thess. i. 8) or evrolCiv have pre¬ 
ceded vdpov (Col. i. 8). Nor is “in his flesh” to 
be joined with “enmity” (Chrysostom), as 
though only a natural hatred among his people, 
among his kindred, were referred to. It is in¬ 
correct to understand vdpoc tuv evTo?.uv as refer¬ 
ring only to adiaphora (Ghotius), to the ceremo¬ 
nial law (Bengel) [Eadie], or to the moral law 
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alone (Calovius), or dbypara as referring to 
philosophorum doclrinas (Grotics), since the 
readers are not homines triti in philosophorum 
Scriptis; quite as little can the doctrine of Christ 
be denoted thereby (Bengel and others), or 
nova prsecepta (Fritzsc he). Finally Karapyrj- 
o af does not point to the removal of the theo¬ 
cratic obligation (Schenkel). 

That he might create the two in himself 
into one new man \lva Tovg Svo kt i o y 
eviavrCt elg eva naivov a vdp w iro v]. — 
'Iva introduces a final clause, giving here the 
purpose of Karapyryaag, which defines /ivoag more 
closely, and with this explains it myaag. He has 
done away the law in its commandments; de¬ 
stroyed the separating elements clinging to it, 
that He might kti o y. Thus the noiyoag is fur¬ 
ther defined as creating. The objects of this 
creation, rovg dvo, are the two great masses 
of people regarded as two individualities, as two, 
not a greater number of separate individuals be¬ 
side each other, each of whom stands or falls for 
himself (Olshausen) ; still less is there involved 
a series of various specimens of the differefit 
races. The masculine denotes the persons, in 
distinction from the more general idea of the 
neuter (ra apeporepa, ver. 14); the choice of words 
corresponds. That avdpuxovg is not inserted, is 
not to be explained by the wider scope, as Ben¬ 
gel thinks : eleganter omittil homines, antea enim 
viz humanum nomen tuiti erant. ’Ev iavrip 
places the Person of Christ again in the fore¬ 
ground : Xe alibi quam in Christo unitatem quserant 
(Calvin). [Hodge: “In virtue of union with 
Him,—union with Christ being the condition at 
once of their unity and of their holiness.” In 
His Person, at all events.—R.] The ground of 
the existence and permanence is in Him; He is 
the Author (kti ay) and foundation, and at the 
same time the life-sphere, Creator and Second 
Adam, Progenitor of the new race, which stands 
in original peace with God. It is therefore not 
— rh’ eavrov (Greek Fathers), in order to ex¬ 
clude angels or other powers, as those through 
whom what is asserted was effected. But still 
less is it =per suam doctrinam (Grotius). 

In this creation (may, vers. 1, 10) there is a 
purpose elg eva Katvov avOpuirov. ’Ev 
e avr w conditions avdpuxog in the singular. 
Comp. Gal. iii. 28 : navreg yap vpe'ig elg earb ev 
Xptcru ’1 yaov; John x. 16. By elf Katvog av- 
dpuTTog is indicated: 6pag ol%l tov 'E Tlyva ye- 
vdpevov ’I ovdaiov, a7JJi Kal tovtov kclkeIvov tig erk- 
pav Karaaraaiv ijKOVTag oi’% iva tovtov erepov epya- 
cyrai, tov vopov Karypyr/oev, aXk' iva Tovg 6vo 
KTiay. It is very superficial and perverted to 
take “one new man ” as a third, which is neither 
heathenism nor Judaism, without thinking of the 
moral renewal of persons (Baumgarten-Crusius). 
The preposition marks the purpose or tendency, 
and thus the creation as one not yet concluded ; 
humanity, consisting of personally free indivi¬ 
duals, is poteutially renewed in Christ, but not 
yet actually. 

[Alford : “Observe, not that He might recon¬ 
cile the two to each other only, nor is the Apostle 
speaking merely of any such reconciliation: but 
that He might incorporate the two, reconciled in 
Him to God, into one new man,—the old man to 
which both belonged, the enemy of God, having 


been slain in His flesh on the cross. Observe, 
too, one new map: we are all in God’s sight, but 
one in Christ, as we are but one in Adam.” 
-»•] 

Hence: So making peace, noiuv etpfj- 
v 7] v .— The present participle stands first for em¬ 
phasis, marking a continued activity of Christ. 
The act of union does not therefore coincide with 
the act of creation. Hence Bucer is incorrect: 
pace facta. Since elpyvy has no limitation joined 
with it, that peace (between Jews and Gentiles) 
which the context indicates as the most immedi¬ 
ate reference, is to be meant, but that which is 
implied also in “new man” (toward God) is not 
to be excluded (Schenkel [Eadie, Hodge], and 
others). Harless should not term the note of 
Chrysostom (tt pog tov fteov Kal npog aXhyhjvg) 
correct only in the first half. 

Ver. 16. And might reconcile them both 

[Kal airoKaraATia^y rovg ap<j>oT£- 
povg~\.—Kai connects this clause with iva, on 
which the verb depends ; so that this too belongs 
to the purpose of KaTapyi/oag. The emphasis is 
on the verb which comes first. This compound 
occurs only here and in Col. i. 20, 21, and is a 
strengthened KaraWkaaaeiv, as a-rceKdexeadai and 
anoKapadoKElv, not merely to expect, but to await, 
to expect with perseverance. The preposition 
and has the meaning “again” in composition 
(see Passow sub voce), but only when the notion 
of the verb itself includes this in some measure, 
as aTTOKadtarypi of what is healed, restored 
(Matth. xii. 16; Mark iii. 6; viii. 25; Luke vi. 
10 : Acts i. 6); certainly the notion “again ” is 
near at hand in that of reconciliation, because 
separation and enmity are not original, and the 
reconciliation leads away from the present status 
back to the original one. Hence the strengthened 
notion is “reconcile again.” [So Calvin, Al¬ 
ford, Ellicott ; but Eadie and Meyer object. 
—R.] Qui ita deposuerunt immicitiam . ut amicitia 
successerit, neque quidquam reliquum sit, quin Con¬ 
cordes vivant ev hi cupan, cujus est unum caput 
Christas (Titxsiann, Syn. I. p. 105).* — The object 
of the reconciliation : rovg apQortpovg. 
[The article renders the object definite: them 
both or both of us. —R.] Since Paul does not say 
6bo, which is a mere numeral, but aptpbrepoi, 
which denotes diversity, he renders prominent 
the difficulty and importance of the reconci¬ 
liation. 

In one body to God through the cross 

[ev kvl a up an t u 6 e u 6 1 a tov a t a v- 
pov '].— “In one body” denotes the sphere in 
which the reconciliation is consummated: over 
against “both ” there is now only “one body,” 
in which they are; each does not need a separate 
one. To supply “being,” bvrag, in thought is 
the simplest interpretation. The phrase refers, 

* [Against Tittmann’s distinction, according to which 4m- 
Kacrcroi refers to the cessation of mutual enmity, and Kara - 
Adcr<ru> is employed in cases where the enmity has existed 
only on one side, see Eadie; comp. Usteri, Lchrbtgriff, p. 
102; Fritzsche, Romans, I. p. 276; Tholuck, Bergpredigl. p. 
192; Trexch. Syn. N. T, 2d part. p. 137; and especially the 
notes of Drs. Lanoe and Scraff, Romans, p. 166 f., and 2 Co¬ 
rinthian i. p. 98 f. We must hold fast here : That the recon¬ 
ciliation is with God, that the ground of it is what Christ did 
on and through His cross^iz., removed from us the Divine 
wrath against sin, of which we were the objects in consequence 
of sin.—R.j 
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like tv iavrtp , Iv ry oapni avrov, avrbg ydp (ver. 14), 
to Ilis Person, as the only one iu which both are 
redeemed, to an organism (oupa, not odpi-) in its 
outward appearance, thus to the body of Christ, 
the Churoh. [So Hodge, Alfoud, Ellicott.] 
It is not, sicut Latinis collegia vocantur corpora , 
corporation=Society (Grotius). 

The end of the reconciliation is r<p 6 e<f. It is 
not God that is reconciled with men,* but men 
with God What has all along been implied, con¬ 
ceived of in general, left indefinite in the words 
“peace” (vers. 14, 15), “the enmity” (ver. 15), 
“ new man ” (ver. 15), is now definitely ex¬ 
pressed as the other side. The added qualifica¬ 
tion of the reconciliation: “through the [or His] 
cross ” refers to the death on the cross, in which 
the l?.aou 6 g, the atonement, is marked as the act, 
which is the condition of the at-onement. Comp. 
Doctr. Xote 3. 

Hence it is not justifiable to take tv evl 06 - 
part as=etf tv oupa (Delitzscu), or to refer it to 
the body of Christ on the cross (Chrysostom, 
Bevgel: cruci affixo, Harless, Hofmann and 
others), since then 6 /a too oravpov would be alto¬ 
gether unnecessary or should be joined with the 
following aronreivug (Hofmann, Schriftbeweis, II. 
1, p. 381); nor is the thought to be completed 
thus: Christ has reconciled in one single body, 
or made one single body (His own) to a unity, 
including them in the same fellowship with God; 
there is no reference to the antithesis of many 
sacrifices b*»('ore and outside of Christ. Grotius 
interprets 61 a rob oravpov incorrectly : Simul in- 
telligit doctrinam cruce sancfam; sed crucem dicere 
malint , ut intelligamus , quanto res ista Christo ste- 
terit', Stier too misinterprets: the power and 
fear of the cross which is to be preached. Nor 
can we accept a reconciliation of “ both ” with 
each other, taking “to God” as dative commodi: 
ut Deo serviant (Grotius). 

Having slain the enmity on it [afro*- 
reivat r ij v tx&P av * v a-bru ].—The aorist 
participle defines the mode of consummating the 
reconciliation, explaining rob oravpov , on which 
account tv avrtp can refer only to this: the 
Crucified One, who was slain, the Dying One, 
slays and has slain “the enmity,” which includes 
here as in ver. 15 both the enmity between 
“both ” and against God, the latter being more 
prominent here, the former in ver. 15. On the 
cross the chief mat ter was, that He who had been 
rejected by both Jews and Gentiles should through 
a propitiation in Himself reconcile both to God. 
It is incorrect to exclude from ryv lx®P av enmity 
toward God (Scuenkel, Meyer) or of the Jews 
and Gentiles against each other (Rueckert, 
Harless, Hofmann), for the peace of these with 
each other does not condition their peace with 
God, indeed enmity against God participates in 
the hate these have toward each other, which the 
law occasions and furthers. [Alford and El- 

* [Inasmuch as “ the cross " Is here spoken of, we must ad¬ 
mit a secondary reference to the propitiary sacrifice of Christ 
as the condition or ground of the reconciliation If then we 
a«k respecting the tir-xus between this ground and the result, 
there must enter a thought of God’s wrath (ver. 3) against 
sin. One thing remains clear—whatever was objectively ne¬ 
cessary that men might be at peace with God and with each 
other was effected by the death of Christ, and what is neces¬ 
sary in the subject is, to take hold of Christ by faith, as to be 
“in Him” (ver. 15) a member of the “one body ” (ver. 16). 


hcott adopt this wide or complex reference 
Hodge however says: “ The enmity is that which 
subsisted between God and man.” Many doubt 
the propriety of predicating t x^pav of God, who 
certainly has bpyijv, Comp. Homans , p. 165. In 
the passage there commented on, the active sense 
of the adjective must be accepted, I think, but 
that does not seem so bold and harsh as to say 
that exOpav is “God’senmity.” The wider refer¬ 
ence is better sustained by the context, and of 
itself tones down the objectionable form without 
at all interfering with the implied truth respect¬ 
ing God’s anger against sin and the satisfaction 
rendered on the cross.—The view of Meyer is 
accepted by Eadie, though there seems to be a 
confusion in his language. But this limited 
meaning does not “ at all satisfy the solemnity 
of the sentence, or of the next two verses.” En¬ 
mity here is “that between man and God, which 
Christ did slay on the cross, and which being 
brought to an end, the separation between Jew 
and Gentile, which was the result of it, was done 
away ” (Alford). The fact that our participle 
is aorist, aud iu all probability denotes an ante¬ 
cedent act, is no objection to this view, as Eadib 
seems to think, since what Christ did on the 
cross (here spoken of) necessarily precedes what 
He designs doing through Ilis cross (“reconcile 
them both in one body to God ”), and the enmity 
of man against God was as fully and effectually 
destroyed in that act as that between Jew and 
Gentile. Meyer’s position takes this distinction 
of enmity as the basis of the “one body,” in 
which both are reconciled to God, but this seems 
to condition the latter on the former.—11.] It is 
a perversion to understand rtjv ix^pav as the 
law (Koppe and others). Comp, on ver. 14. 
’Ev avrtp cannot be referred to tv evi 06 - 
pan (Bengel, Hofmann). 

Ver. 17. And he came and preached 
peace [/cat e/.fluv evyyye?, ioaro elpy- 
vyv \.—Since the verb is not dependent upon 
ha, but independent, it cannot be joined with 
ver. 16. Ivat connects rather with ver. 14 : He 
Himself is our Peace and announces that Himself 
(Harless). What intervenes explains the former 
statement, by showing its meaning and truth in 
His doings even unto death: He has established 
peace, therefore He is our Peace. This is to be 
regarded as pre-supposed in iWuv. Accordingly 
His coming is after His resurrection. Bengel 
is excellent: Veniens a morte, pro/ectione ad infe¬ 
ros, resurrections, victor Isetus ipse ultro nuntiavit. 
To this the verb evrjyye'kioaro, “preached,” 
refers, which is not a predicting of the future, 
but a message from one who is present, who has 
come. ’EA0 £jv is added descriptively, and is 
in accordance with the promise (John xiv. 18): 
“I come to you,” denoting there His continued 
presence, insigne verbum (Bengel). Chrysostom 
well says: ov 6 i* iriftov e~eu\pev, ovte 6 C d?.7ioi n- 
vog ravra ipyvvoev , d/CP avrog St* iavrob. The 
Risen One is Himself an actual announcement 
of the attained victory and peace; He is present 
in the coming of the Holy Ghost, and also with 
His messengers and their gospel. So in 2 Tim. 
i. 10, where the trrttyavcia of the Risen One and 
Ilis gospel are spoken of. 

Thus the proffering and appropriating of the 
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established peace is emphasized, and “preaching 
peace” is distinguished from “being peace.” 
Evidently we should understand both peace with 
one another and with God. Accordingly it is in¬ 
correct to regard kWuv as redundant (Grouts 
and others), or to refer it to the Incarnation 
(Chrysostom, Anselm, Harless) ; the expres¬ 
sion can by no means be referred merely to the 
resurrection and the salutation of peace (Ben- 
gel), or to the coming in the Holy Spirit (Ol- 
siiAUSEN, Sciienkel), or in the Apostles (Am¬ 
brose, Calvin and others); nor can it be= 
caused to be proclaimed (Grotics), since eA- 
6o)v is found here and is not redundant. “Peace” 
shou’d not be limited to the relation to God 
(Chrysostom, Harless [TIodge]) or of the Jews 
and Gentiles toward each other (Bleek, Meyer). 
[The repetition and emphasis are against this.] 
As regards the matters here treated of, we should 
not compare here John x. 16; xii. 20-23; Matth. 
viii. 11 ; xxiv. 14, as though this were that which 
He “ carne and preached.” We should rather be 
reminded of the renewal of the Apostles, the 
conversion of Paul, and of Rom viii. 9, 10; 14- 
17 ; xv. 18; 2 Cor. xiii. 3, 5; Gal. ii. 20; Eph. 
i. 13. [So Eadie, Alford, Ellicott (and 
Hodge, except as regards the comprehensive 
sense of “ peace’ )—R.] The tense of the verb 
e vy yy £ hia ar o defines the point of time of the 
conversion of individuals; then Christ brought 
it to them. 

To you who were afar off and peace to 
thosewho were nigh, vpiv roig uatcpav nai 
i t p y v 7 ) v to i f kyy v g .—This is to be taken in 
accordance with ver. 13. The readers as origi¬ 
nally Gentiles are those “afar off,” and on this 
account they come first, as indeed historically 
such were converted to the Church, the Jews, 
“those nigh,” falling into the background. The 
repetition of Eipyvyv before this last term 
marks their need of this, notwithstanding their 
nearness; v piv however comprises both, since 
both (Jews and Gentiles) were in the Church, 
though the latter constituted the main element.* 
Comp. Acts xvi. 23. The double Eipyvyv is de¬ 
rived from Isa. lvii. 19. There DlStf refers 

T T 

not inaptly but emphatically, like the double val 
vai , of> bv (Matth. v. 37 ; Jas. v. 12), to Gentiles 
and Jews, and hence the repetition. The dative 
depends on the verb, not on eipyvy as dative 
commodi; the interpretation of Harless compel¬ 
ling him to accept this view of it: the purport 
of His message was a peace which respected all, 
Jews as well as Gentiles. [So Hodge, but the 
other is far simpler, and accepted by Meyer, 
Eadie, Alford, and most.—R.] 

Ver. 18. For through him [or/ 61 ’ a v- 
Toil],—"Or/ is here evidently=guia; it is pro- 

* [This seems doubtful in view of the repeated 
v ij v, which interposes between v p t v and rots <yyv?. Alford 
is better: “ Not 4 to us ’ (f. e., in the second category), for fear 
of stilt upholding the distinction where he wishes to merge it 
altogether.’*—“ Though those ‘ who were nigh ’ were the first 
who heard the proclamation based on the commission—‘ be¬ 
ginning at Jerusalem,’ yet those ‘who were afar off’ are 
mentioned first, as they had so deep an interest in the tidings, 
and as the invitation of Gentiles into the Church—a theme 
the Apostle delighted in, proving, as it did, the abolition of 
class privileges, and the commencement of an unrestricted 
economy—was the result and proof of the truths illustrated 
iu this paragraph.*’—R.J 


batio ah effectu (Calvin).* The purport of the ev* 
rjyytkiaaTo cannot be thus introduced (Koppe); 
this is set forth in “peace,” and it cannot be 
preached, that (on) we have, but only: because 
we have, or: that we may have. The nature of 
the “peace” is not to be explained by this 
clause (Rueckert); this has been already de¬ 
fined. The truth of the assertion: “came and 
preached ” is shown in a reality ( Ixouf.v ), the 
reality of the result of this preaching (rijv irpo- 
oayuyyv) ; because the preaching of Christ is 
spoken of, dz’ avrov stands first. Were the pro¬ 
clamation the main matter, then ixopev would 
have taken the first place. “ Through Him ” de¬ 
notes the mediation by means of the entire Di¬ 
vine-human Person; it is not=“through his 
blood” (Olsiiausen). [Hodge suggests this, 
but not to the exclusion of other thoughts. 

-R] 

We both have our access in one Spirit 
unto the Father [ kx°f JLEV Tyv i rpoaayu- 
yyv ol ap $6 t e po i kv kvl tt v th p a t l irpdg 
tov it art pa]. — Upooayioyy here, iii. 12 and 
Rom. v. 2 (f if ^dp/F) is the presupposition to the 
entrance into the holiest (IIeb. x. 19) and “into 
the everlasting kingdom of our Lord ” (2 Pet. i. 
11) and the occasion of the drawing near (Heb. 
x. 22); *it is not merely the right and permission 
to do so, but a fact in which we rejoice as a real¬ 
ity (1 Pet. iii. 18) that has become ours (k x<>- 
p e v) ; the drawing near should not be wanting ; 
koxynapEv (Rom. v. 2) gives prominence to the 
appropriation as a continuing fact, kxopEv denotes 
only the present possession, the acceptance which 
has taken place. The underlying figure is ac¬ 
cording to Heb. x. 19-22 the entrance into the 
most holy place. In rrpoaayuyy Stier finds indi¬ 
cated a free approach and an ever closer ap¬ 
proach. [The active, transitive sense: admission , 
introduction, is preferred by Ellicott, Eadie, 
and Hodge apparently, following Tholtck 
(Romans v. 2), while Alford prefers the intran¬ 
sitive sense, access, which does not differ greatly 
from the other, certainly does mean merely li¬ 
berty of approach, and leave the actual enjoy¬ 
ment of the privilege out of view. “Introduc¬ 
tion ” certainly does not bring out the idea of 
“repetition, present liberty of approach,” as 
“access” does.— Meyer and Eadie remark that 
it means more than “door,” John x. 9. Comp. 
Romans, pp. 160, 161.—R.] We need not with 
Chrysostom (ovk eI-ev n rpdaodov ov yap cuff kav- 
rov vrpoayWopev, a A A’ vk' avrov it poesy xQypcv) and 
Meyer think of a tt poesayuyEvg to the king. [This 
thought need not be peremptorily rejected, how¬ 
ever, though the other is on the whole prefera¬ 
ble (Ellicott, Eadie, Alford). —R ]. The no¬ 
tion of “ leading into ” [Meyer] does not suit 
the other passages, iii. 12; Rom. v. 2. 

The words: oi apQdrspot kv kvl irvEbpan 
placed in juxtaposition, mark strongly the re¬ 
moved division, the unity, that too in the fellow- 

* [Ellicott says correctly that the particle is not merely 
explanatory, nor yet strongly causal, ‘ because we have,” 
but with more of a demonstrative or confirmatory force, “as 
it is a fact that we have.” — Alford finds in this verse a proof 
of the wide reference of the words “ peace ” and “ recon¬ 
cile” in the previous verses. “Here clearly the union (not 
reconciliation, nor Is enmity predicted of them) of Jew and 
Gentile is subordinated to the blessed fact of an access 
to God having been provided for both through Christ by tbs 
Spirit.’’—R.] 
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ship of the Holy Spirit. They are not merely 
within the body of Christ, members of the 
Church, but are animated and impelled by the 
Spirit ruling there, whioh He has sent. “In 
one Spirit ” refors to “ in one bodythe two 
expressions being parallel. It is certainly not 
= unanimis voluntate, dunfivpaS6v (Anselm). [The 
reference to the Holy Spirit scarcely admits of a 
reasonable douht. Hut the preposition is not 
instrumental. To take as such destroys the 
parallelism with “ in one body,” and confuses 
the relations of this clause. It is greatly to be 
regretted that this verse, so explicit and discri¬ 
minating in its designations of the work of the 
Trinity in our salvation, should be thus confused. 
Dr. Hodge, whose notes on this verse are other 
wise so excellent, does not bring out fully the 
correct interpretation of this preposition. “ The 
Holy Spirit is, as it were, the vital sphere or 
element in which both parties have their com¬ 
mon irpuoayuyq to the Father” (Ellicott).— 11.] 
“Unto the Father,” ad Pattern ut ad Pattern . 
Hoc versu Jit rnentio Christi, Spiritus, Patris, eodem 
ordine, quo ver. 12, 1 Cor. i. 3, 5; aliter Acts 
i. 4, 5 (Bengel). The choice of prepositions is 
remarkably apt: irpbg tov it arepa Sea Xpeorov 
ev irvevjuare, Unto the Father through Christ in 
the Spirit. 

Sketch of their present condition. Vers. 19-22. 

Ver. 19. So then ye are no longer [a pa 
ovv ovketi iorr].—'A pa ovv is very often 
used by Paul (Rom. v. 18; vii. 3; viii. 12, etc. 
Winer, pp. 414, 519); it is = hinc ergo ^ac¬ 
cordingly then, corap. on Gal. vi. 10.—R.] ; apa 
draws a conclusion from vers. 14-18; ovv con¬ 
tinues the discourse. Ovketi, “no longer,” is 
placed immediately after apa ovv , for the sake 
of emphasis. 

Strangers and sojourners, £evoi Kal 
irapoiKoi. — Luther's rendering: G'dste tend 
Freundlinge, unnecessarily transposes the words. 
The expression proceeds from the more remote, 
gEvoi, to the less remote, napoiKOi. The for¬ 
mer is the antithesis of Eirix<opio^, and thus of 
the following ovvt oXirae. So “brethren” arc 
termed (3 John 5*) “strangers;” it is = 'O. 
The latter word, it a p o e k o t = which is 

often joined with the former (Lev. xxv. 35, 40). 
Lev. xxii. 10, 11, where the LXX oppose tt apoi- 
/cof iepEue; and obioyevelt; avrov, forbidding the for¬ 
mer and permitting the latter to eat of the holy 
things, seems to have been in the Apostle’s mind, 
n a po e k o i is then here the opposite of oikeIoi , 
and means inquilim (from incolo, incolinus ), qui 
domicilium in aliquo loco habent sine jure civitatis, 
hospites in urbe aliqua (Grotius). The frequent 
figurative descriptions of the kingdom of God 
as the city or house of God (1 Tim. iii. 15: Gal. 
iv. 26 and Heb. iii. 6; xii. 22) here evidently 
pass over into each other {ovvirolirae— oikeIoi) ; 
there is not however a union ora mixing of these 
figures, but the ndkiTEia is regarded as a more 
extended household. It inheres in the matter 
itself, that the citizens of the kingdom of God, 
have now filial and household privileges with 
Him, His whole people become themselves the 

* (The E. V. makes aa antithesis in this passage which the 
original does not at all warrant; “ to brethren, and that 
strangers,” iB the literal rendering.—R.] 


holy house, the temple in which IIis Spirit 
dwells (Harless, Stier). The figure of the 
house and building predominates (vers. 20-22). 
We should not think of proselytes (Stier), nor 
take {■£ voi nai n d p o e no e as the antithesis to 
avvKoAirae ruv ayiuv, which is enhanced in mean¬ 
ing by oikeIoi tov Oeov (Meyer). [The plausible 
parallelism of Harless and Bengel, adopted by 
Braune, is doubted by Alford and Ellicott, 
but accepted by Eadie. —ft.] 

But ye are.— The repetition of tori, in ac¬ 
cordance with the best authorities (see Textual 
Note 9), is emphatic, like Rotn. viii. 15; 1 Cor. 
ii. 6, 7 ; Heb. xii. 18, 22. 

Fellow-citizens with the saints [ovv; ro- 
‘Jirae* ruv ayiuv). —Among “the saints” we 
can include only those who have been thus 
termed from the beginning of the Epistle, Chris¬ 
tians. Bengel ( Israelis cfr. iii. 18), Stier, 
Bleek, and others, have taken occasion from 
ver. 12 to refer it to the spiritual Israel; but 
this word being without closer qualification 
scarcely admits of this. Rueckert understands 
the Jewish Christians alone under the term. 
Still less are we to think of the patriarchs 
(Chrysostom), or the angels (Calvin, and 
others), or to include them here. Still the no¬ 
tion should be extended as it has been by Zan- 
chius : omnium vere sanctorum, qui unquam fue- 
runt futurive sunt. '[So Eadie. Alford: “Not 
angels , nor Jews, nor Christians then alive merely, 
but the saints of God in the widest sense, all the 
members of the mystical body of Christ, the 
commonwealth of the spiritual Israel.” Elli¬ 
cott: “ The members of that spiritual commu¬ 
nity in which Jew and Gentile Christians were 
now united and incorporated, and to which the 
external theocracy formed a typical and pre¬ 
paratory institution.” This view, which is that 
of Meyer, Hodge and many others, is prefer¬ 
able, notwithstanding the objection of Braune, 
since ver. 13 could not fail to remain in the 
Apostle’s mind.—R.] 

And of the household of God, oiKcioe 
tov 6 e o v. —This means those who belong to the 
house, to the family, whose Head and Father is 
God. To the right of citizen is added that 
of the house, of the child, of the heir, ye are 
not merely menials, servants, but members of 
the family, children. They have a relation 
of fellowship not merely to “the saints,” but 
to “ God ” also. Oineio£ by itself would mean 
only domesticus, one who dwelt in the same house, 
as 1 Tim. v. 8, and as o'tKiaKog , Matt. x. 36, so 
that it would remain undecided in what precise 
relation he stood. The genitive r o v 6 eov, “of 
God,” in accordance with avvKol'iTae tuv ayiuv, 
obliges us to apply it to the most intimate rela¬ 
tion, that of a child. It is incorrect to under¬ 
stand, according to Gal. vi. 10: oikeiov? nio- 
T£u$, religionis socii (Winer, who compares oikeIoi 
6t%ooo<f>iac, philosophise addicti), here familiares, 

* [The word would ordinarily be spelled <rvnno\.irai, but 
X A. B. 1 0. I). E. F. G. support ffunroAirat, which la 
adopted by Tischendorf and most later editors and commen¬ 
tators (Meyer studiously retains the other orthography).— 
The word belongs to later Greek, and is considered rather 
inelegant. Alford says the compound verb is found in the 
purest Attic writers, and the noun in Euripides, Uerac. 826. 
Certainly the compound is necessary to express the Apostle’s 
meaning, even though it belong in itself to the fatiscens 
Oreecita*. —R.] 
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intimate friends (Tiieodoret: irpoootKecodfares, 
relatives); quite as little should we take the 
family here as the stones of the house in which 
God dwells (Harless), even though the next 
verse passes to that figure. 

Ver. 20. Built up upon the foundation, 

e it o ncod o pij0 $vt e c k n't t ip 6 e pell <p. — 
The participle characterizes the oikeioi as mem¬ 
bers, who are themselves first wrought, and in¬ 
serted in the whole as “living stones” (1 Pet. 

ii. 6), and that too upon the foundation which is 
laid. Vulgate and Bengel : supersedificate. [We 
have the noun superstructure , but not a corres¬ 
ponding verb. The phrase “built up” is the 
nearest equivalent. “ Having been built up ” 
has perhaps too strict a reference to the past 
act. — R.] The aorist denotes the act of 
being built upon, and the context refers only 
to what has already been attained, not to the 
further building, which is emphasized in 1 Cor. 

iii. 10, but first mentioned here in ver. 22. 
Hence we have here e irl r cJ depe’k'up, not: 
eirl tov depehov (Rom. xv. 20), nor yet: enl tov 
6epe?iiov (— from the foundation, over the founda¬ 
tion ; see Winer, p. 350), which would point to 
the further building. The dative here is not 
then “accidental” (Meyer). [Ellicott remarks 
on the assertion of Meyer, that the dative of 
rest, instead of the genitive of rest, is accidental: 
“the former denotes absolute and less separable, 
the latter partial and more separable super-po¬ 
sition.” The apparent exception (i. 10: eirl 
roig oipavots) is a reading of doubtful authority. 
-R.) 

There is here noleap from one figure (that of 
the family) to another (that of a building); it is 
only on the other side of the same figure, which 
has in the temple its deeper or higher unity. 
Comp. Numb. xii. 7 ; Heb. iii. 2-6; 1 Tim. iii. 
15; 2 Tim. ii. 19-21 ; 1 Cor. iii. 9, 10; Col. ii. 
7 ; Jude 20 ; Acts xx. 32. [If there be a tran¬ 
sition it is quite easy and natural, “the employ¬ 
ment of a term in a double meaning. ‘ House’ 
has a similar twofold signification with us, as 
the ‘house of Bourbon,” or ‘ house of Stuart,’— 
phrases in which the word is employed in a sec¬ 
ondary and emphatic signification. We speak 
too of such houses being ‘built up’ by the wis¬ 
dom or valor of their founders. In such cases, 
as Alford says, there is a transition from a poli¬ 
tical and social to a material image” (Eadie). — 
R.] Whether BepeXioq is masculine, as in 1 Cor. 
iii. 10,11, 12; 2 Tim. ii. 19; Heb. xi. 10; Acts 
xxi. 14, 19, or neuter, as in Acts xvi. 26, can be 
determined as little from the text as Rom. xv. 
20; 1 Tim. vi. 19 ; nor can it be decided on the 
ground that the neuter is used only metaphori¬ 
cally, which would be inadmissible here (Har¬ 
less), but rather from the fact that the mascu¬ 
line seems to be the prevalent usage with Paul. 

Of the apostles and prophets, rw v airoo- 
t 6 ?, o) v Ka l npotpTjTuv .— These genitives set 
forth who has laid the foundation; 1 Cor. iii. 
10: depThiov efhjiia; Rom. xv. 20: *x’ ahAdrpiov 
depklaov oinoSopu. For : testimonium apostolorum 
et prophetarum substrictum est fidei credentium 
omnium; per illos jactum est fundamentum (Ben¬ 
gel). Comp. iii. 5, 6, 7. It is not then a geni¬ 
tive of apposition, which would designate the 


Apostles and Prophets as the foundation (Chry¬ 
sostom, A-Lapide, Estius, [Baumgarten-Cru- 
8ius, Olshauskn, De Wette, Hodge], and 
others), for Christ is not primus inter pares (1 
Cor. i. 12, 13; iii. 11) and Rev. xxi. 14 is a 
vision, in which the name of Christ is not men¬ 
tioned, and the names of the Apostles are only 
inscribed on the foundations. Nor is it a pos¬ 
sessive genitive (Anselm, Beza, [Bucer, Coc- 
ceius, Alford], and others), for Christ can at 
least not be the foundation, where He is repre¬ 
sented as the corner-stone. 

[This view may be now considered the usual 
one. It is adopted by Bullinger, Calvin, Ca- 
lixtus, Grotius, Benoel, Koppe, Flatt, Rueck- 
ert, Harless, Holzhausen, Bleek, Meyer, 
Eadie, Ellicott, Schenkel. This takes the 
genitive as that of “originating cause.” The 
only possible objection to it is that urged by 
Alford against the introduction of those who 
form parts of the building as agents; but on 
this very foundation they rested even if they 
laid it. To take the genitive as oppositional is 
grammatical enough, and does not necessarily 
involve doctrinal difficulties, while it avoids con¬ 
fusing the foundation and the corner-stone, as 
the possessive sense does; but the whole analogy 
of Scripture figures seems to be against it. The 
simplest, least embarrassed view is then : “ The 
doctrine of the Apostles, *. e. Christ preached , is 
the depkhoc; Christ personal the anpoyuviaioq ; 
Christ mystical the irXnpupa ” (Ellicott). This 
view elevates evangelical preaching, while it 
sends us back of councils and creeds to Christ 
for our doctrine.—R.] 

The context, which admits only of the preach¬ 
ing of the Christ already come, the order of the 
words and the omission of the article before 
irpoQqT&v, thus denoting a single category, com¬ 
pel us to think chiefly of the Apostles alone 
(Harless, Stier, Hofmann, II. 2, p. 103),— 
who are prophets also (iii. 11): the first term 
referring more to their personal testimony re¬ 
specting what they have seen and heard, the 
latter more to the testimony communicated 
through the Spirit,—and not to the Old Testa¬ 
ment prophets (Greek Fathers, Jerome, Eras¬ 
mus, Calvin, Calovius, Rueckert, [Barnes], 
and others), or to the New Testament prophets, 
subordinate to the Apostles (Pelagius, Bengel: 
qui apostolis suntproximi, Koppe, Meyer, Sciien- 
kel, Bleek). [The reasons for a reference to 
New Testament prophets seem far more decisive 
than those which support the identity of Apos¬ 
tles and prophets in this passage. The absence 
of the article is not conclusive. So Eadie, 
Hodge, Alford, Ellicott. The reference to 
the Old Testament prophets is untenable ; comp. 
Eadie and Alford in loco. — R.] Of Montanism 
with its continuation of the Apostolate by means 
of prophets, Zeller and his teacher Baur alone 
can think. On the significance of the view here 
set forth, see Doctr. Note 6. 

Christ Jesus himself being the chief 
corner-stone [dr roc an poyuv taiov avrov 
Xpiorov 'I tjoov. See Textual Note 1& ],— 
Participium bvrog initio commatis hujus , valde de¬ 
mon strut in proesenti tempore (Bengel), and marks 
the being so. ’A k p o y u> v i a l o v, to which some 
codices add Ztdov, occurs only here and 1 Pet. 
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ii. 6: Xidov anpoyaviatov, from Isa. xxviii. 16; 
comp. Matt. xxi. 42: XiOog — kyevifir) eig Ke(f>aliyv 
yuviag. Lapis angularis, ut duos parietes ipse me- 
dius contineret (Jeromk) koX rovg roixovg awtxet 
Kal rovg OtpeXiovg (Chrysostom), is the stone, 
which upholds the connection of the single ones 
with the whole, gives support to the whole edi¬ 
fice, is the most important stone, designating 
here the importance and indispensableness of 
Christ above the Apostles, just as in 1 Cor. iii. 
11 Christ is termed the foundation, and the 
Apostles those who have in preaching laid this 
foundation and built others upon it. The founda¬ 
tion on which the Ephesians have been built is 
the preaching of the Apostles, but Christ is the 
corner-stone, who gives support to the whole 
and to the parts, Christ Himself, the living his¬ 
torical Christ. It must not be supposed that the 
Apostles personally are a foundation ; they them- 
selves need the corner-stone and arc also built 
upon it. The various readings (see Textual Note 
10 ) do not alter the sense, only a v rov marks 
somewhat more strongly the Person of Christ, 
and roi) in X., or 'lt/oov in the others the histori¬ 
cal Christ. A if rou is not to be referred to 
’depeXKf) (Bengel and others). The article is 
naturally wanting after avrov, since no reference 
to what precedes is intended; the “corner¬ 
stone ” is not for the “ foundation ;” that would 
be the support of the foundation; the support 
of the edifice is spoken of. A reference to the 
union of Jewish and Gentile Christians (Tiieo- 
dorkt, Estius and others) is too remote accord¬ 
ing to the context, ver. 19: “ye no longer are.” 

Ver. 21. In whom, e v —This is to be re¬ 
ferred then to the Person of Christ, not to “ cor¬ 
ner-stone ” (Estius, Koppe and others), or 
“foundation ” (Holziiausen), e<j>’ <p or e<p ’ oi< the 
building might be raised. It is not then: above 
which (Beza: Super), nor: on which (Lutiier), 
nor yet: through whom (Flatt: per), but like 
i. 10: ev t<j Xpiory, who is the point of union 
and support of the framing together and grow¬ 
ing, without which the building falls, dissolves, 
and does not grow (Uueckert, Harless, Stier), 
[Alford, Hodge, Eadie and most.—R.] 

All the building, 7r do a oiKodopf/. —Al¬ 
though iraoa i) oiKodofir/ is the least sustained 
reading, and the article should be rejected, and 
the use of nag with and without the article ac¬ 
cording to Rom. iii. 9 (irav ardpa — nag 6 udofiog) 
is such that the former would mean; the whole 
building and the latter: every building, yet here 
we must in accordance with the context inter¬ 
pret: the whole building, as nag oiKog ‘lopaij'k 
(Acts ii. 36), which however can be regarded as 
a proper name not requiring the article see 
Winer, p. 106. (Ekumenius reads 7rd oa o'lKodoyf] 
and explains : r] k ad6%ov eKKhjoia. Ignatius uses 
nacra emoroMf, naaa eKKXtjoia in the sense of the 
whole letter, the whole church. The later Greek 
usage justifies this explanation and the omission 
of the article. 

[Those commentators who are unwilling to ac¬ 
cept the poorly supported reading of the Rec., as 
a rule take refuge from the incongruous inter¬ 
pretation; every building, which usage favors, 
in some such explanation as Braune gives. Meyer, 
whose grammatical accuracy rarely leads him as¬ 


tray, in this case insists on a strict interpreta¬ 
tion. Alford: “Are we then to render ungram¬ 
matically, and force words to that which they 
cannot mean? Certainly not”—“the account 
to be given of such later usages is, that gradu¬ 
ally other words besides proper names became 
regarded as able to dispense with the article af¬ 
ter nag, so that as they said first tt hoa 'I epoa6- 
?.vpa (Matth. ii. 23), and then nag oiKog ’I opaifh 
(Acts ii. 36), so they came at length to say ndoa 
KTioig (as we ourselves, ‘all creation’ for ‘allM« 
creation’) and naaa oi no do firj, when speak¬ 
ing of one universal and notorious building.” 
Ellicott accepts this view, but doubts the exis¬ 
tence of another distinct instance in the New 
Testament. Eadie thinks the passages cited 
above and Luke iv. 13; Acts vii. 22; Col. i. 16, 
at least show a transition to a larger usage. 
Meyer’s grammatical haste leads him into an un¬ 
warranted exegesis, for what warrant is there 
for calling separate congregations oiKodopg. —R.] 

0 iKo6op.fi is like 1 Cor. iii. 9, building, the 
edifice in the process of erection, which grows 
into a temple, especially as ver. 22 : owoikoAo- 
fieiaOe eig KaroiKgrqptov, marks deeidedly the pro¬ 
cess, requiring the substantive idea of this verse 
to be that of a building going up. [Hence our 
word is chosen, not oiKog. —R.] Our verse then 
contains an entirely general thought, which ver. 
22 applies to the Ephesian church, in the figure 
of a temple, of the Church as one whole on one 
foundation; the view that every Christian is a 
temple of the Holy Ghost (2 Cor. vi. 16), and 
every congregation also such an one, being quite 
remote. Hence it does not mean : every building 
(Meyer), nor “every part of the building,” 
walls, roof, etc. (Chrysostom), since it is not 
these parts, but the building as a whole that 
grows into a temple. [Comp, however Eadie in 
loco. —R.] 

Fitly framed together is growing [<ru- 
vap yo'koyovpkvT] avgei ],—The present 
av£ei, instead of ai^averai, like avijij (Col. ii. 
19), is rare but classical, denoting together with 
the present participle the process, which the 
Aposile considers merely as a spectator; the 
participle sets forth the form of the growth. Iv- 
vap/tohoyeiv from appdg, groove, joint, member 
( armus, artus), as Heb. iv. 12, occurs only here 
and in iv. 16, and according to this and the pa¬ 
rallel passage Col. ii. 19 is = framed together, 
incorporated together. The figure is derived 
from the organism of the body.—A rj-dveiv (some¬ 
times transitive = augere, as in 1 Cor. iii. 6, 7; 
2 Cor. ix. 10, but usually intransitive) is used 
most exactly of plants (Matth. vi. 28; xiii. 32), 
but of men also (Luke i. 80; ii. 40; 1 Pet. ii. 2), 
of a nation (Acts vii. 17), of the word of God 
(Acts vi. 7 ; xix. 20), of faith (2 Cor. x. 15), of 
growth in grace (2 Pet. iii. 18: comp. Col. i. 10): 
John the Baptist uses it in a purely external 
sense of Christ (Jno. iii. 30: 6 ei aiijaveiv). The 
growth is not then merely an outward extension, 
but respects the number of the called and their 
progress toward perfection (Nitzsch). Hence 
Grotius is incorrect: quorum jam moenia surgunt; 
the oitizens themselves are largely involved. 
Bengel: crescit coagmentata, Vulgate: constructa y 
but these renderings are insufficient. 

[Alford; “Both participle and verb imply 
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that the fitting together and the growing are still 
going on: and the only way which we in English 
have to mark this so as to avoid the chance of 
mistake, is by the auxiliary verb substantive, 
mid the participle. The bare present, ‘growth,’ 
is in danger of being mistaken for the abstract 
quality, and the temporal development is thus 
lost sight of: whereas the other, in giving pro¬ 
minence to that temporal development, also ne¬ 
cessarily implies the ‘ normal, perpetual uncon¬ 
ditioned nature of the organic increase’ (Elli- 
cott).” —It.] 

Unto a holy temple, el c vaov ayiov .— 
The goal of the growth is set forth in the figure 
of the temple in Zion. It is mere playing with 
the text to refer it to the temple of Diana, which 
cedere debet (Bengf.l) to this. [Meyer remarks: 
“This is net to be translated: unto a holy tem¬ 
ple; for the notion of several temples was foreign 
to the Apostle in consequence of the Jewish na¬ 
tional peculiarity, but: unto the holy temple, 
which does not require the article.” This ac¬ 
cords with the extensive reference advocated 
above.—R.] 

In the Lord, ev Kvp'np. —This phrase is to 
be joined with “ holy,” characterizing the sa¬ 
credness of their temple as inward, vital, pro¬ 
ceeding from, effected and nourished by Him.— 
[So Harless, Usteri, De Wette, Hofmann, 
Bleek. —R.] Unquestionably Christ is meant, 
as the Apostolic usus loquendi (Winer, p. 118) 
and the context which refers back to ev <£, de¬ 
mand; He is the Mediator, in whom the mem¬ 
bers become olneloi tov deov. Hence ev Kvpiif) is 
not to be taken as the simple dative (Beza, 
Koppe [Macknigiit] and others), or joined with 
va6v =Kvpiov, i'.e., Dei (Bengel). Others rightly 
refer it to Christ, but incorrectly join it with 
vaov ayiov as one notion (Stier), or with avt-ei 
(Meyer), in spite of ev ip. [The construction 
last named is rendered still more objectionable 
by taking ev = “through” (Groups, Wolf, 
and Schenk el, who has a fondness for this in¬ 
strumental sense of the proposition). Hodge 
suggests the same view, but prefers that of 
Meyer, which is tautological. Ellicott objects 
to the connection with ayiov , that it “gives per¬ 
haps a greater prominence to the special nature 
of the holiness than the context requires ” He 
therefore prefers the view of Stier, taking the 
phrase as a kind of tertiary predicate, almost = 
“and it is a holy temple in the Lord, and in Him 
alone.” Alford thinks this more in accordance 
with the Apostle’s style, and it is favored by ’ev 
irvevpaTi, ver. 22. So Eadie. —R.] 

Ver. 22. In whom ye also [iv^ k a i v p- 
e l {■].— Per anaphoram iteratur ev <p (Bengel), 
which is to be joined to “Christ Jesus Himself,” 
as i. 13. It is not to be connected with Kvp'up 
( Harless, Meyer, Schlnkel) because the whole 
clause is parallel to the preceding one; still less 
however to “holy temple” (Calixtus, Mat- 
tuies [Eadie] and others), since they are not 
built in a temple for a habitation. “Ye also” 
places the readers as being Christians, without 
any reference to their coming out of heathenism, 
as Baumgarten Crusius and Bleek suppose, in 
connection with the whole (“the whole build¬ 
ing”). This is in accordance with the parallel¬ 


ism of the application in ver. 22, which is not 
tautological, but marks a dialectic advance. 
[Most commentators take “in the Lord ” as the 
antecedent of the relative. “You also,” not 
“even you,” with its ascensive and slightly 
contrasting force marking the exalted nature of 
the association in which the Ephesians shared” 
(Ellicott). —R.] 

Are beingbuilded together, ovvo inodo- 
pelade. —This is indicative, not imperative 
(Calvin and others), according to the context, 
which says what the readers, and the church in 
general, are , not what they ought to be. The pre¬ 
position ow , as in cwappo/.oyovpbvrj, makes the 
connection with each other and with the whole; 
hence not merely with each other (Meyer), nor 
only with “the whole building” (Harless). The 
verb points to internal edification more strongly 
than avtjei, denotes the process of becoming built, 
magis magisque coaptari (Bucer) ; hence with 
Luther we should retain : miterbout Werdet, 
not seid (Passavant). [“Are being builded to¬ 
gether” is the nearest English equivalent. The 
preposition refers to the close and compact union 
of the component parts of the building (Elli¬ 
cott). —R.] 

For an habitation of God, etc naToing- 
-■fjpiov tov 6eov. —This sets forth the goal, as 
in ver. 21. The word here ehosen in the stead 
of va6v occurs only here and in Rev. xviii. 2, 
marking the place of dwelling (Luther: Behau- 
sung), while va6v marks the place of worship. In 
this there is implied a significant advance, which 
explains the idea of the church. Comp. Doct. 
Note 5. The genitive tov deov designates the 
Master of the house, who goes in and out, doing, 
regulating, taking care of everything, even to 
the smallest and most external matters. Hence 
this is not the same idea as in the previous verse 
with only a change of expression (Meyer, Schen- 
kel), though it is not to be referred to individual 
Christians (Harless) and quite as little to be 
taken as dependent on av^ei, ev u nal ipeig owoi- 
Kodopelode being regarded as a parenthesis (Gries- 
bacii, Knapp), so that the sense would be: that 
a dwelling of God might arise (Koppe, Rueck- 
ert). 

In the Spirit, ev nvebpaT i. —This, being 
parallel to “in the Lord,” w hich qualifies “holy,” 
defines more closely the phrase, “ of God,” llis 
relation to the “habitation”: It is God, who 
dwells in yon, in His church, in the Spirit as the 
elementof His presence, lienee in the Holy Spirit. 
The comparison with %apa ev irvevpaTi aytu (Rom. 
xiv. 17), ayanq ev ’rvevpaTi (Col. i. 8) should not 
be so decidedly rejected as inappropriate by 
Meyer, as though this were possible only with 
abstract terms. Eph. iv. 1: Seopioc ev XpiaTti 
or Kvp'tif), 1 Thess. iv. 16 : venpoi ev XpiaTip are by 
no means abstract. Comp, on the idea of this 
verse, 1 Cor. iii. 16: vabc deov bare Kai to nvevpa 
■deov otKei ev vpiv ; 2 Cor. vi. 16; Rom. viii. 11. 
As the Church is a temple, which is holy not 
merely outwardly, but “in the Lord,” so it is 
also a dwelling of God, where He does not dwell 
as the Shekinah in the temple, but in the Spirit, 
in His, the Iloly Spirit, who is the Regent in this 
edifice, as He is efficient in its growth and occu¬ 
pation. So Rieger, Harless, Stier. It is not 
then = nvevpanK&v (Greek Fathers, Rueckert 
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nnd others). in accordance with 1 Tet. ii. 5: ol- 
Kof TzvevuaTinoc ; nor is tv = (Tukoi»hylact 
[E. V.] and others), nor is tlie connection with 
the verb admissible: by virtue of, by means of 
tlie Holy Ghost ye are built together (Meyer. 
Schenkel, 11 leek). [Hodge also prefers this 
view, which disturbs the parallelism, giving the 
phrase an unwarranted emphasis. The view of 
Rueckbrt is against the whole sense of the pas¬ 
sage (Alford). Against Meyer’s objection to 
the interpretation of Braune, see Ellicott in 
loco. Comp. Eadie, and Galatians, v. 6, against 
the distinction of Harless respecting the use of 
the article with tt vevua. The reference to the 
Holy Spirit is undoubtedly the correct one and 
thus the verse brings the Trinity into view.—It.J 

DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. The Trinity. Ver. 18 points to the Trinity: 
To the Father through Christ in the Spirit. But 
the allusion in ver. 22 is more obscure. [Yet Al¬ 
ford correctly says of the latter part of this sec¬ 
tion: **Thus we have the true temple of the 
Father, built in the Son, inhabited in the Spirit; 
the offices of the three blessed Persons being dis¬ 
tinctly pointed out; God the Father, in all His 
fulness, dwells in, fills the church: that church 
is constituted an holy temple to Him in the Son, 
—is inhabited by Him in the ever-present iu- 
dwelling of the Holy Spirit.” —R.] 

2. The anthropology of this section. 

a. Heathenism in distinction from Judaism. The 
heathen are termed those “ afar off,” the Jews 
those “ nigh.” The latter had the theocracy and 
a covenant of God with them, repeated in many 
ways, and containing a glorious promise ; the 
former were without hope and without God. For 
neither in the idol deities of the people, nor in 
the fancied deities of the philosophers and the 
educated, did they have the living God; neither 
nature (Rom. i. 19, 20; Acts xiv. 17; xvii. 27), 
nor conscience could reveal to them the mercy, 
and the holy and sanctifying love of God, as this 
had become evident to the Jews in theocratic 
training and guidance. The heathen with their 
natural gifts wallowed ever more deeply in the 
creature, the Jews with their gracious gifts re¬ 
lied more and more on God’s election, proudly 
exalting themselves, as did the former. Such 
distinctions, defining the relation of God to the 
nations and of the nations to God, define at the 
same time differences in the moral conduct of the 
Gentiles and the Jews. The former, left to them¬ 
selves, did not see the arm of God shown to be 
so strong in nature, or the finger of God warn¬ 
ing in the conscience, but fell into the mire, into 
the starless night of vile immorality; heathen¬ 
ism becomes ever worse and worse (Rom. i. 18- 
32); modern heathenism, which not only strug¬ 
gles to be free from the arm of God’s power, but 
tears itself away from the heart of God with its 
thoughts of peace, is even more loathsome. Juda¬ 
ism falls away into externality (“ the so-calledcir- 
cumcision in the flesh,” ver. 11 ; Rom. ii. 14-29) 
throwing the theocratic feature into the back¬ 
ground and out of practice, but giving promi¬ 
nence and power to the national element; mo¬ 
dern Judaism has lapsed into the most frivolous 
emptiness. 


b. Heathenism and Judaism are alike in this, 
that external position, neither in natural endow¬ 
ments nor in the gifts of revelation, decides as 
to the personal state of salvation. Whether one 
is a “stranger,” as a heathen, ora “sojourner” 
as a Jew, amounts to nothing; he ought and 
must still be and become “of the household of 
God.” Let him who enjoys the gifts of grace, 
think rather how to use them, to make them effi¬ 
cient in himself, than in false delight to despise 
others who lack them. In natural endowments 
there are indeed ways and means to the know¬ 
ledge-of God, which He can carry further unto 
eternal salvation, through Christ in the Holy 
Ghost however. We may not with philosophers, 
such as Hegel, place upon an equal footing the 
Jews with their theocracy, or the mission of pre¬ 
serving salvation, and the heathen, with their 
cosmocracy, or anthropocracy, the mission of 
moulding in its naturalness the subject attaining 
salvation, and regard both as united in the The- 
anthropos Christ, thinking then that they shall 
all become Christ’s, God-men, instead of new 
men, God’s men. Still less should we with Abe¬ 
lard, Zwingli and others, make exceptions arbi¬ 
trarily, placing Socrates, Plato, Cicero and oth¬ 
ers, among the patriarchs and prophets, Apostles 
and believers, in heaven, as though we could act 
as judges in such a matter. Here it is best to 
keep within bounds, as did Paul, who sticks to 
what is evident, making no final judgment re¬ 
specting individuals and their personal state of 
safety, nor overlooking the distinctions in what 
is similar. 

c. The continued validity of these two forms. 
This antithesis is perceptible, not merely before 
Christ, but also in the Church which He estab¬ 
lished. They are not forms historically con¬ 
cluded, but active categories of human error, 
showing themselves constantly anew. Man suf¬ 
fers from a defect, though in the rich possession 
and masterly use of the most important natural 
endowments, if he is estranged from his Creator, 
and even in the possession, use and enjoyment 
of noble gifts of grace, if he has not attained to 
personal fellowship of life and heart with the 
Giver. Such a defect does not remain quiescent, 
but impels to restless opposition nnd enmity to¬ 
wards God and Man. The onesidedness urges 
ever deeper into discord, as the abuse of the 
gilts of nature or of grace is changed into the 
destruction of the same, coming home upon him 
who has enjoyed them. 

d. Natural and gracious endowments do not ex¬ 
clude each other. The latter direct, purify, ele¬ 
vate the former, making them more productive. 
Human nature loses nothing, but gains much by 
means of the latter, if they are but rightly used : 
the Divine in the human, the Divinity in human¬ 
ity is thus nurtured. It is thus that the state 
of things will be brought about when neither the 
individual, nor nations as a whole, will stand in 
hostile antagonism to one another, but will com¬ 
plement each other in peaceful contact, further¬ 
ing each other’s interests through the fulfilment 
of their calling in life or history, of their minis¬ 
try with the gifts entrusted to them. 

3. Christology. 

a. Without Christ the distance from God in the 
case of the Gentiles is not overcome, nor does 
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the nearness to God in the case of the Jews be¬ 
come fellowship with God. Without Him a man 
or a people is either “stranger” or “sojourner,” 
and the advance from “stranger” to “of the 
household of God” is not through the “so¬ 
journer.” As little as sonship of itself develops 
itself from slavery, so little avail circumcision, 
Mosaic law, theocracy, promise; only creative 
renewal {ver. 151 is of avail among Jews as well 
as Gentiles, and this is accomplished only through 
Him and in Him. 

b. He is our Peace, He, in His Person; and this 

peace is here defined by its antithesis, “ enmity ” 
(ver. 15), by the hostility of Gentiles and Jews 
(ver. 11), by the estrangement of the Gentiles 
from God and His law, as well as the distance 
and separation from God the Father (vers. 12,18) 
and the externality of the Jews (ver. 11)—as con¬ 
cord, as unity concluded and secured in agree¬ 
ment, in friendly intercourse. This peace is 
not a sensation, but a possession. Hofmann 
(Schriftbeweis, II. 1, pp. 374) refers to the etymo¬ 
logy, deriving the word from eipq and ipi f, the 
circle, the place of assembly, or it may be traced 
to eipoj, to speak, quiet, friendly, independent in¬ 
tercourse in speech. Stier (Reden Jesu, V., p. 
224 on Jno. xiv. 27) compares it with and 

reaches thus the notion of prosperity, welfare. 
In this concord with its intercourse is found wel¬ 
fare, complete and symmetrical development. 
Hence the possession of this peace is at the same 
time a status. The first and main thing is peace 
with God; on this is based and depends neces¬ 
sarily the peace with our neighbor. Where the 
latter appears, the former is certainly efficient; 
hence Paul can here give special prominence to 
it in accordance with the context. He who has 
Christ, can speak of His peace (Jno. xiv. 27), has 
peace.* 

c. The icork of Christ culminates in the death of 
the cross (ver. 13: “ made nigh in the blood of 
Christ; ’ ver. 16: “ might reconcile them both 
to God through the cross ”), having for itsend the 
reconciliation with God and among each other (ver. 
14: “who made both one;” ver. 16: “having 
slain the enmity;” ver. 17: “came and preached 
peace:” ver. 18; “we both have our access 
in one Spirit unto the Father ”), comp. Col. i. 
20-22; Rom. v. 10; 2 Cor. v. 18-20. Enmity is 
to be overcome only on the side of man, on the 
part of God “ wrath” (ii. 3). We have only the 
popular expression : ihdadjjTi poi (Luke xviii. 13) 
and 2 Macc. i. 6; vii. 33: viii. 29: KaraT-dacrea- 
tiai vpiv.—yon Deus inimicus erat hominibus. sed 
homines inimici erant Deo. Non coepit homines 
amare, qui cum eo reconciliati essent, sed quia ab 
seterno homines amavit, idcirco decrevit homines sibi 
inimicos per Christiani secum reconciliare. Reconci- 
liatio, morte Christi effecta, non est duplex seu mutua, 
sed simplex, h. e , Christus morte sua non Deum, ho- 
minum amantissimnm, cum hominibus, sed homines , 
Deo inimicos, cum Deo reconciliavit (Weber). The 

* [There is little necessity for seeking to sunder the two 
/deas, peace with God, peace among men, in this paragraph, 
since the complex notion alone meetsthe requirements of a fair 
exegesis. The doctrine to l>e deduced Is one eminently Bib¬ 
lical: Right relations to God are the basis of right relations 
with man; the former involve the latter of necessity, while 
the latter constitute the evidence and indicator of the former. 
The complex notion of peace becomes a simple one, when 
thus regarded as simple because “ He is our peace.”—R.J 


enmity against God was extirpated by, through 
and in Christ; the attracting power of llis Per¬ 
son, especially of His cross is so great, that man 
is won by Him for God. Thus the Father of 
Christ becomes the Father of men and the con¬ 
tending nations and creatures become peaceful 
children in one church and one Spirit. This is 
the reconciliation. It rests upon the propitiation , 
removing the wrath of God, which is however 
only the energy of His holy love for sinners 
against sin. But this is not treated of in this 
section. By this reconciliation of men resting on 
the atonement their relation not merely to God 
but also to the law is changed. In that He ful¬ 
filled the law in deed and in truth, performed 
God’s will and suffered in obedience, He ren¬ 
dered it powerless in its single ordinances, dis¬ 
solving its separative features; it thus gained 
through Him internal validity and importance, 
so that it no longer burdens men, but they stand 
and walk in and on the same as a common soil 
within salutary bounds. Here too all depends 
on If is Person and our relation to Him (ver. 15: 
“in His flesh;” ver. 16: “in Him;” ver. 18: 
“through Him;” ver. 21: “in whom”—“in 
the Lord ”); in Him and through Him that takes 
place which ought to take place both for us and 
in us. Ipsa natura suscipienda erat, quse liberanda 
(Augustine). Neque Christo imputari potuissent 
peccata nostra, nisi turn naturse ejusdem vinculo turn 
volunlaria sponsione nobiscum unitus esset, neque 
justitia Christi nobis imputaretur; nisi in unum 
cum Ipso corpus coaluissemus (Turretine). —He 
guards against that humanitarianism, which is 
only the glory of the flesh, as well as against 
a godless cosmopolitism[“without God, in the 
world ”] ; He creates new, real men, who as the 
children become the possessors and rulers of the 
world. 

4. The law here is the Mosaic law. This fol¬ 
lows from the description : tcjv evto7mv iv ddy- 
paaiv (ver. 15), from the figure: to peadroixov 
roi' Qpaypov (ver. 14), and also from the state¬ 
ment that Christ has abolished this “in His 
flesh for it was precisely to this law that He 
was subject in the flesh ; this was the “ hedge ” 
of the vineyard of God, the people of Israel; it 
was this which split the will of God into ordi¬ 
nances difficult to be grasped, and multiplied by 
casuistry most enormously. But here where the 
subject is not merely the enmity of the Jews 
against the Gentiles and against God, an enmity 
denoted by and connected with the law, but quite 
as much the enmity of the Gentiles against the 
Jews and against God, this too being joined with 
the law, we must admit a secondary reference to 
the law in the conscience. Rom. ii. 14, 15 per¬ 
mits such a reference, the connection requires it 
and the nature of the case explains it: the bad 
conscience is the still active conscience, so far as 
it is still good. The bad conscience is the justly 
judging conscience, is enmity, not as it should 
be with sin and the sinful subject, but with God, 
before whom it puts to shame, with our neigh¬ 
bor, from whom it divides us ; the sinner against 
the law excuses himself and accuses God and 
men, by always finding the circumstances, rela¬ 
tions, surroundings more to blame than himself. 
The voices of a bad conscience became for the 
heathen Furies, but not so easily Eumenides- 
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Witimur in vetitum. lie too, who holds to the law 
and to conscience, is an object of enmity for the 
frivolous world; where the law appears power¬ 
ful, there is in the world discord, opposition— 
within the heart, in individuals and in the whole, 
and externally also. Thus enmity toward God 
and men clings to the law. We do not wish to 
have the will of God about us, above us, before 
us, and to know and feel ourselves under the law 
with its single decrees ; it is impossible for us to 
h ive the law in us and peace at the same time, 
unless we have God Himself. Only fellowship 
of life with God in Christ removes the enmity 
which attaches to the law, as it appears in its 
commandments and ordinances over against the 
natural man. 

6. The church is essentially a fellowship , closely 
united and organic. Her support is in Christ, her 
beginning in the pure and powerful Word of God, 
in IIis Apostles and prophets, her design respects 
every man and every nation, her task is not 
merely the worship of God, but abiding fellow¬ 
ship with God, and accordingly each individual 
must be prepared in the work of the Iloly Ghost, 
freed from his singularity and framed into the 
whole (vers. 19-22). She is “the assured resi¬ 
dence and abiding working-place ” of God, from 
which He will ami does work further into His 
world. In the world lie indeed already has His 
real, immanent, continued presence, but in the 
church He is present in an extraordinary man¬ 
ner; she is His palace, IIis immediate surround¬ 
ings, His family, while the world is His broad 
kingdom on which He operates from this, and 
which is subservient to it. Certain as the per¬ 
manence of the church is, she is still in process 
of growth, not yet complete. But she is real, 
not merely ideal. 

6. The llolg Scriptures are referred to in the 
expression: “ the foundation of the Apostles ami 
prophets ” (ver. 20). There is here evidently a 
remiuiscence of the words of Christ (Matt. xvi. 
18: “ Thou art Peter,” etc.), in which He pro¬ 
mises to build His church, not upon the person 
of Peter, but upon Peter’s confession of the Per¬ 
son of Christ. The foundation of the church, 
the beginning of this building is not the persons 
of the Apostles, but their witness of Him, the 
preaching of the Apostles. Scripture is not the 
producer, but the product, not before the church, 
but- within and for her. The word of God spring- 1 
ing up in the Apostles, as prophets of God, as 
men to whom revelation was imparted by the 
Holy Ghost, and preached by them, is the founda¬ 
tion , but what is given in fixed form in the Scrip¬ 
tures is the norm for the church. She has her 
support and deepest ground in Christ, her begin¬ 
ning in the preaching of the Apostles, but her 
rule in the standard of truth contained in the j 
Apostolic and prophetical Scriptures, the suffi¬ 
ciency of which is such, that no tradition is 
needed in addition. [“And no other foundation 
can suffice. When philosophical speculation or 
critical erudition, political affinity or human en¬ 
actment supplants it, the structure topples and 
is about to full. The opinions of Luther, Cal¬ 
vin, Cranmer, Wesley, Knox, or Erskine (and 
these were all “pillars”), are not the founda¬ 
tion ; nor are the ediets and creeds of Trent, 
Augsburg. Dort, or Westminster. Such writings 


may originate sectional distinctions, and give 
peculiar shape to column or portico, shaft or ca¬ 
pital, on the great edifioe, but they can never be 
substituted for the one foundation” (Eadik). 
-R.] 

IIOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

Ponder this: What thou wast and wouldst 
have been without Him? what thou wast and 
hast become through Him? what thou wast and 
shouldst and shalt become, if thou abide with 
Him?—God is near thee, nearest of all, yet hast 
thou at first not noticed or known this at all, and 
still dost thou forget it and fail to feel it; many 
a one does not learn it and perishes, but he who 
learns it gains what is most glorious, the ever¬ 
lasting salvation of the soul, God's gifts, GoJ 
Himself, as joint-heir with Christ. The moon is 
by no means so valuable to thee as the sun ; it is 
nearer to the earth with its powerful influence 
notwithstanding its distance, than the near moon 
with its borrowed light. So is Christ nearer 
than Luther; He makes for thee spring with fruit 
abiding eternally.—See now, what it has cost 
Him, to bring thee near to Qod, who is so nigh, to 
win thee for Him! He must die, that thou 
mightest live in God and God in thee.—Do not 
deny it, underneath all hast thou enmity to God ; 
in order not to be obliged to acknowledge His 
wrath, thou feignest friendship and love to Him, 
and still wilt not allow Him to rule in thee.—The 
foundation of religion is not a doctrine but a life, 
not the Apostles’ life, but Christ and He alone, 
in IIis Person and in His life and death, 11 is 
work and suffering. He disturbs the peace, the 
false one, in order to establish one which is real 
and eternal. 

The Church of Christ is God’s house and our 
own home, in which we should be children and be¬ 
come heirs. Here we are not only instructed, as 
in a school, but educated, in order to go out into 
the world and do what is good and useful; here 
not only is religion protected from the world, 
but we ourselves from irreligion.—In the church 
each one should feel, that the might of the whole 
is at his command, to be used for himself, to be 
efficient in him, quite as much as that he must 
serve with assiduity the whole : thus he himself 
will grow and thrive. The temple becomes a 
home: First worship Him, then live with Him. 
Is the home but a hovel at first, a hovel is still 
home. I)o not take offence at the outward ap¬ 
pearance of the church, but look at the internal 
loveliness!—Builded together on the one corner¬ 
stone, Christ, so that we are changed from ser¬ 
vants or slaves into children and heirs. We are 
to become free ! God hates the slavery of the 
world, or hireling service no less than we do ty 
ranny. See to it that with thy hatred of tyrants 
and raving about freedom thou dost not still re¬ 
main a slave.—In the Church of Christ we first 
really become men, the grace of God in Christ 
leads us directly to nature and to true huma¬ 
nity. 

Starke:— Where a soul will have hope toward 
God, it must have a testament or promise of God 
as its foundation.—Our life must properly be no¬ 
thing else than a continued going out of ourselves 
and going to God. The great glory of Christians 
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as citizens of the city of God and members of His 
household. What was Roman citizenship in com¬ 
parison ? Acts xxii. 28. Thus we are assured 
of all possessions, liberties, privileges and pro¬ 
tection. Ps. lxxxiv. 5.—What glorious and won¬ 
derful thing does not attach to the Church of 
God? Nothing is more majestic, because it is 
His temple; nothing more worthy of veneration, 
for He dwells therein ; nothing more ancient, for 
the patriarchs and prophets labored thereon, no¬ 
thing more solid, for Jesus Christ is its founda¬ 
tion, nothing firmer and stronger, for He is its 
corner-stone, nothing more exalted, for it reaches 
into’eternity and the bosom of God, nothing more 
well-ordered and arranged, for the Holy Ghost 
is the architect; nothing more beautiful and 
agreeable in its variety, for stones come from all 
quarters, Jews and Gentiles, from every age, 
land, race and condition, nothing more roomy, 
for all the elect and righteous of all generations 
have a place therein, nothing more sacred, for it 
is consecrated to the Lord, nothing more divine, 
for it is a living edifice animated by the Holy 
Spirit. 

Passavant : —God was not far off, but they 
were far from Ilim,—with heart and life far 
from Him in their darkness. How often are we— 
notwithstanding revelation and the knowledge of 
the Lord—far from God in our hearts and lives, 
while we are “in the world!” And that is the 
beginning and end of all heathenism. We are of 
a heathen race and always bring again into all 
our worldly—yes, Christian concerns, undertak¬ 
ings, plans and labors—something, much, that is 
Pagan.—Instead of making the holy law of their 
God serve as a sacred and salutary safeguard 
from the Gentiles, their customs, sins and enor¬ 
mities, the Israelites turned their hearts toward 
hate and bitter enmity against all the nations 
about them.—Though both Greek and Roman 
occupied the most beautiful isles, the loveliest 
home; yet were they still on an earth foreign to 
them and not yet confirmed as their property; 
above them was a heaven, though so glad and 
beautiful—still—unknown and strange; under 
them unknown depths and abysses full of night 
and horror. As really homeless they walked 
the earth, not knowing whence they were or 
whither their living and dying would lead them ! 
The holiest and sweetest of the Here and the 
Hereafter remained closed and strange to them. 
With all their advantages of form, of culture and 
customs,—with all the beauty and brilliancy, in 
which many of them are to-day still patterns for 
us in earthly things,—they were, over against 
the Israelites, at most like guests, suffered to re¬ 
main or kindly received beside the children and 
members of the household.—Ask thy heart, thou 
who art called, and mayhap art, a Christian; 
hast thou really given thyself to thy God? Hast 
thou transferred every hall, chamber, nook and 
corner, all the heights and depths of thine inner 
man to Him for a living, pure, spiritual indwell¬ 
ing? Art thou His temple ?-[ Christour peace; 1) 
In time and in eternity; 2) Before God, in His 
Judgment; 3) In all sufferings, in all anxieties 
of life; 4) In need, in death ; 5) In God’s rest, 
in His love.—Jesus Christ; 1) The cause, 2) 
Ground, 3) Strength of all peace.—It is Christ’s 
Cross, that atones for Christians; His blood 


sanctifies them ; His Spirit impels them; His love 
permeates them; His name unites them in one 
and the same grace.—II.]— 

Rif.gbr: —The wretchedness of Paganism is 
not represented now-a-days in its full extent.— 
The matter is now inverted; first the heathen are 
granted a fortunate fate in eternity, that thus 
afterwards the difference between nature and 
grace, faith in the gospel and walking by the 
feeble light of conscience may be altogether 
ignored.—The distinction between Jews and 
Gentiles was brought about by man, but fixed by 
God Himself, and guarded by the entire eccle¬ 
siastical polity of the Jews as by a hedge. Then 
indeed the human heart took occasion from this 
for much pride and mutual enmity. This too 
must then be interrupted and removed by an¬ 
other Divine interposition, which took place in 
the sending of IlisSon.—He who thoroughly be¬ 
lieves the word of the Apostle, accepting Christ 
as the Alpha and Omega, the beginning and the 
end, in the matter of our salvation, is not only 
in connection with the foundation, but is in love 
built in with all the living stones beside Him; 
abides too for the further work of the good Spirit, 
who is the master-builder of this edifice, but also 
the future Possessor and Ruler of every well- 
erected habitation. 

Heubner: —Quesnel distinguishes three kinds 
of looking back at former sins: a longing, faith¬ 
less one, destructive of grace, a distrustful, 
disquieting one, hindering the course of grace, a 
penitent, thankful one, increasing grace.—With¬ 
out Christ we can be alive in no church ; without 
Him there is no holy kingdom of God on earth. 
Christ transfers us into the state of the pious, 
into the congregation of the saints; with Him we 
are in a state, embracing all true Israelites, in 
the kingdom of the just and blessed. Heavenly 
citizenship is a favor from Christ. Without Him 
man has no part in the covenant of promise, in 
the covenant with God, which gives salvation. 
Christianity is the eternal covenant with God. 
Without Christ we are without, hope.—Without 
Christ we are without God, because the true 
God has not yet become ours. First with Christ 
is God rightly known and revealed; we know 
that He is our God, who cares for us sinners and 
desires our salvation. Outside of Christianity 
God remains as it were only a general idea.—The 
Personality of God is illustrated by nothing so 
well as by the Personality of Ills Son. Losing 
Christ is losing God. denying Him leads to Athe¬ 
ism. Who can read this description of t he heathen 
condition without horror? Yet that is the pic¬ 
ture of many baptized people; they live without 
Christ, they have fallen away from Christ and 
that leads to apostasy from God. An unhappy 
withdrawing of the heart from God continues, 
unless we are brought nigh through Christ. 

Christ’s death is the nations’ peace! Who can 
quarrel and fight with others under the cross of 
Christ?—The whole of mankind should be one 
man, one holy body whose Head is Christ. Hu¬ 
manity must be held together by one Head, else 
unity is impossible. Who is available for this, 
if God had not given such an one? The highest 
union of men is that of becoming one in Christ; 
then they make one family, one household.-Since 
the establishment of Christianity, God no longer 
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knows any distinction of nations; all have the 
same access to tlie Father, because Christianity 
gives one Spirit to all. That is the business of 
Christ, the Only-Begotten, to bring the wander¬ 
ing children to the Father, and to reconcile those 
divided He is the only and the indispensable 
Guide. He, who imagines that ho will go alone 
to the Father, will be rejected, because he cotues 
as a self-righteous one. But he, who clings to 
Christ, will not be rejected.—Men lost through 
sin the heavenly family-right or the fellowship 
with ungels, through Christ they obtain it again. 
Without Him eternal banishment were our fate. 
Now we belong again to the house and family of 
God.—The Christian Church is the only edifice, 
that will last. What others, the free-masons for 
example, boast of as their building amounts to 
nothing; it will perish. 

Sri Eli:—There was a little light even in the 
midst of heathenish darkness, just as on the 
other hand Israel with all the light of the law 
and the promise sat for the most part in the 
shadow of death—The enmity between Israel 
and the Gentiles was at bottom only the promi¬ 
nent manifestation of the enmity of the flesh 
against God s truth and love, against the Spirit 
already in the law itself. The same hate and 
antagonism to the Living One manifested itself in 
the scorn and hatred of Israel on the part of the 
Gentiles, led to false glorying in their pre-emi¬ 
nence on the part of the Jews. Something 
analogous continues to exist everywhere, where 
Christ has not made all new and free.—Christ is 
humanity, on that account He can represent 
it.— Let us hold fast to the words of the Apostles 
and prophets as the foundation of the Church, 
but recognize the words respecting Christ as the 
pith and marrow of the teaching. 

[Eadie: —Ver. 11. The exercise of memory 
would deepen their humility, elevate their ideas 
of Divine grace, an»l incite them to ardent and 
continued thankfulness.—Ver. 12. The Jewish 
nation—had the Messiah—not Jesus indeed—hut 
the Christ in promise. He was the great sub¬ 
ject—the one. glowing, pervading promise of 
their inspired oracles. But the Gentiles were 
“without Christ.”—“The commonwealth of 
Israel” is that government framed by God, in 
which religion and polity were so conjoined, that 
piety and loyalty were synonymous, to fear God 
and honor the king were the same obligation.— 
They had hope of nothing a sinner should hope 
for; their future was a night without a star. 
They were godless, having no one to cry to, to 
trust in, to love, praise, and serve. “In the 
world,” dark, hostile and under Satan’s domin¬ 
ion.—Ver. 15. Deep hostility lay in their bo¬ 
soms; the Jew looked down with supercilious 
contempt upon the Gentile, and the Gentile re¬ 
ciprocated and scowled upon the Jew as a 
haughty and heathenish bigot.—One new man— 
the Gentile is not elevated to the position of the 
Jew; but Jew and Gentile together are both 
raised to a higher platform than the circumcision 
ever enjoyed. Spiritual blessing in itself, and 


not merely pictured in type, is possessed by the 
Jew as well as the Gentile.—Ver. 16. Jesus 
reconciles us to God by turning away the Divine 
anger from us. God has shown infinite love to 
the sinner, and infinite hatred to his sin, in the 
sufferings of the cross, so that we tremble at His 
severity, while we are in the arms of His 
mercy.—Ver. 18. Christians do not approach 
some dark and spectral phantom, nor a grim and 
terrible avenger. It is not Jehovah in the awful 
attitude of Judge aud governor, but Jehovah as 
a Father.—Ver. 20. That man, “Jesus,” who 
was the “Christ,” the Divinely appointed, quali¬ 
fied, and accepted Saviour, unites and sustains 
the Church. Is He not in IIis truth, His blood, 

11 is power, His legislation, and His presence to 
His Church, Himself “the chief corner-stone ? ”— 
Ver. 21. Every stone is in its place, and fits its 
place. One’s ingenuity devises what another’s 
activity works out. As Fergusson says—“By 
taking bond with Christ the foundation, they are 
fastened one to another.”—Jehovah dwelt in His 
temple: 1. To instruct His people; 2. To accept 
the services of His people. God inhabits this 
spiritual fane for spiritual ends—spiritual sacri¬ 
fices are still laid on the altar to God.—The 
Church is one, holy and Divine; it rests on 
Christ—is possessed by God—filled with the 
Spirit—and is ever increasing.—It.] 

[ The so-called Circumcision occasionally finds 
a parallel in the externalness of a so-called 
church.—Hand-wrought ordinances are a fruit¬ 
ful source of pride.—In discovering the condition 
of men out of Christ we must reverse the order 
of the Apostle: we see that they are “in the 
world,” learn that they are “ without God,” and 
despite their stout denials conclude with certain¬ 
ty that they have “no hope.”—Near the cross, 
near each other.—Christ came to destroy the 
works of the devil; lie destroys partition-walls, 
which we are slow to class with these works. 
Christ came to abolish Jewish casuistry and 
hair-splitting distinctions and ordinances, but 
how much of this remains in His church. Such 
things have not tended to make peace.—The 
peace Christ preaches is no armed neutrality. 
As disbanded armies give laborers for a couii' 
try’s prosperity, so the activities once employed 
in hostility against God and man. are turned to 
edification.— We have our access, do we really 
enjoy it?—Let men sneer at the “ saints”—it is 
a term of privilege, not of presumption, implying 
here the highest citizenship, the most exalted 
adoption, while in itself it means that God is 
making us sinful ones holy like Himself, that we 
may the more enjoy the blessings of His house¬ 
hold.—Let us hold to that church, whose founda¬ 
tion and corner-stone are here set forth, and 
then despite all the mistakes of the past and im¬ 
perfection of the present, we shall see in her the 
reality described in the figures of verse 21, and 
find in our own experience that we, together 
with this corner-stone, “ are being builded to¬ 
gether for a habitation in the Spirit.”—R.] 
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C. The office and service of the church. 

Chap. III. 1-21. 

1. The office in and for this church. 

(Chap. III. 1-13.) 

1 For this cause I Paul, the prisoner of Jesus Christ [Christ Jesus] 1 for [in behalf 

2 of] you Gentiles, If [indeed] ye have heard of the dispensation of the grace of God 

3 which is given me to you-ward: How that [That] by revelation he made known 
unto me the mystery [the mystery was made known 2 to me]; ('[omit parenthesis] 

4 as I wrote [have written] afore in few words ; Whereby, when ye read, ye may un¬ 
derstand my knowledge [In accordance with which, while reading, ye can perceive 

5 my understanding] 3 in the mystery of Christ,) [ omit )] Which in other ages [ge¬ 
nerations] 4 was not made known unto [to] the sons of men, as it is [has been] 5 now 

6 revealed unto [to] his holy apostles and prophets by [in] the Spirit; That the Gen¬ 
tiles should be [are] fellow heirs, and of the same body [fellow members], and par¬ 
takers [fellow-partakers] of his [the] 6 promise in Christ [Christ Jesus] 7 by [through] 

7 the gospel: Whereof I was made [became] 8 a minister, according to the gift of the 
grace of God given unto [which was given 9 to] me by the effectual working [ac- 

8 cording to the working] of his power. Unto me, who am less than the least of all 
saints, is [was] this grace given, that I should preach among [to preach to] 10 the 

9 Gentiles the unsearchable riches of Christ; And to make all men see what is the 
fellowship [dispensation] 11 of the mystery, which from the beginning of the world 
[lit., from the ages] hath been hid in God, who created all things by Jesus Christ 

10 [omit by Jesus Christ] : 12 To the intent that now unto the principalities and pow¬ 
ers in [the] heavenly places might be [made] known by [through] the church the 

11 manifold wisdom of God, According to the eternal purpose which he purposed 

12 [wrought] in Christ Jesus our Lord: In whom we have [our] boldness and [our] 13 

13 access with [in] confidence by the faith of [through our faith on] 14 him. Where¬ 
fore I desire that ye faint not [I beseech you not to faint] 18 at my tribulations for 
you, which is [are] your glory. 

TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL. 

1 Ver. 1.—[T>)<roO is omitted in X . 1 D.l F.; it is bracketed by Alford. The order In A. B. C. D .* 8 K. L. is Xpurrov 
T 17 <ro 0, so the corrector in X. For the inverted order of the E. V., there is no authority.—R.] 

2 Ver. 3. — X. A. B. C. D. and others [many cursives, most versions, including the Syriac and Vulgate] read eyvotpioOrj; 
the internal grounds (Stier notices the agreement with i. 9, the distinct reference to the Trinity, the great probability of an 
alteration from ver. 5) arc not stronger than the external. [The reading of the Rec. (eyedtptoej supported by D . 8 K. L., and 
some minor authorities, is considered an explanatory gloss by most modern editors. — R.] 

3 Ver. 4.—[This verse must be thus recast to conform to the exegesis of Dr. Braune, which agrees exactly with that of 
Ellicott, Alford and others. — R.l 

4 Ver. 5.— [The preposition is an explanatory interpolation, having no uncial support, rejected by all modern editors. 
—R.l 

» Ver. 5.—[The Greek aorist is joined with vvv, but in English we cannot say: as it was now revealed. Since now is em¬ 
phatic, we must adopt the English perfect, as indeed is frequently necessary. — R.] 

6 Ver. 6 . — [The Rec. inserts avrov. It is rejected by most modern editors, since the more important MSS. (X. A. B. C. 
D. 1 ) with a number of minor authorities are against it.—On arc Instead of should be, see Exeg. Notes. The words : fellow- 
heirs, fellow-members, fellow-partakers, are analogous to the unusual Greek compounds, suemingly coined by the Apostle. 
Tischendorf (on the authority of some of the best MSA, (X. A. B.i and others in the various instances) adopts the forms: 
trv v x\r)p., ovv<na., ov v per., instead of the more euphonic and usual forms. So Ellicott. — K.] 

7 Ver. 6 . — [Modern editors generally accept Xptcrri^ 'Iijcroi (X. A. B. C., cursives and versions) instead of ry 
Xptoru (Rec., D. E. F. G. K. L.; most cursives) —R.] 

8 Ver. 7. — The reading eyti'ijfliji'is found in K. A. B. D . 1 F. G. and others; iyevopriv [Rec., 0. D . 3 K. L.J being the more 
usual form, was likely to creep in. 

8 Ver. 7.—[The Rec. has: ryv boOtloav, on the authority of D. s K. L., most cursives, many versions and fathers; 
adopted by Tischendorf. Meyer, Braune. The genitive: SoOeloys Is found in X. A. B. C. D . 1 F. G., 10 cursives and 

a few versions; adapted by Lachmann, RUckert, Alford, Ellicott and most later critics. The latter is better sustained; the 
presence of the genitive in ver. 2 casts a doubt on it, but to my mind not sufficient to warrant adopting the accusative.—The 
longer form substituted above brings out better the connection between given and what follows.—R.] 

*o Ver. 8 . — [Rec. inserts iv before roi$ iOvtoiv, on the authority of D. F. K. L.. most cursives, versions and fathers; 
retained by Ellicott and Eadie. The suspicion of an alteration from Gal. i. 16 (a parallel passage) is very great, and as its 
omission, supported by X- A. B. C.. presents a lectio difflcilior, it is rejected by Lachmann, Tischendorf, Meyer, Alford, 
Branne and others.—The Rec. also inserts tS>v after wdvrutv against all our manuscript authority.—The rendering: to preach 
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la more literal, conforms better with the sense of the aorlst: was given, as well as with the Infinitive construction retained 
In ver. 9.—R.j 

I* Ver. 9.—{The reading «otwvia ( Jiec .) Instead of oinoyofita (X. A. B. C. D. F. K. L.) Is an explanatory gloss, sup- 
j>orled by no important authority and rejected by all critical editors.— rid era? Is omitted In A X.' (afterwards added). 
M 7i need not be supplied, siuee the personal reference Is not marked — X. {with a few minor authorities) omits i v after t if 
fit if.- It.] 

« Ver. 9.—[The longer reading of the Jiec. is supported by D.J K. L., a number of cursives, and a few fathers; Sit 
' I iftiov Xptoroo is omitted in X. A, B. C. I ). 1 F. G., u few cursives, the best versions and many fathers. It is therefore rightly 
rejected by critical editors.—K ] 

11 Ver. 12.—{The second rr/y is omitted in X. A. B. (rejected by LachinAnn, Hucaert, biacketted by Alford); but nearly 
all cursives aud fathers support it, together with X 1 C. 1>. F. G. K. L. (though with some variations in position); accepted 
by Tischendorf, Meyer, Kiiicolt and most.—It.] 

14 Ver. 12.—{This emendation gives the correct sense better than the literal but harsh and equivocal rendering of the 
E. V.-H.] 

it Ver. 13.—[Pr. Rrauue’s exegesis requires the following rendering: Wherefore I prav (God) that (I) faint not." etc. See 
Estg. Note*. — The Kec. has innaKtiv, with C. D. s F. K. L. Kilicott (with A. B . 1 B.l K.) tvKantiv, while most editors accept 
the form i y k a k * < v (X. B. 2 ). Comp, my Textual N'ttf.s on Gal. vl. 9. Meyer does not accept the view that the first named 
Is a doubtful word, but thinks it was in oral use and first Introduced into writing by Paul; the other reading being an at¬ 
tempt at improvement, lie is almost alone in tli.s opinion.—It.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

Connection and Summary. With tovtov x&- 
r*iv the Apostle refers to what precedes (ii. 19- 
22), not exclusively to ver. 22 (Bleek, also 
Meyer), which i3 only a conclusion, although a 
comprehensive one. The reference to vers. 11-22 
(Stier) is preferable to that of Bleek, yet the 
first part of that section contains merely an an¬ 
tithesis which has been overcome and is past. 
Without any fear of a relapse he now looks for¬ 
ward and points to the end and aim. —From the 
fact that the church, “of the family of God,” is 
built together in Christ “unto an habitation of 
God in the Spirit,” there proceeds as a result: 
the Apostle's intercession and exhortation (vers. 14- 
19)* the weight and indispensable consideration 
of which rest upon the office, not the person, al¬ 
though person and office do and must include 
each other; if the former rightly regards and 
administers the latter, the latter makes its im¬ 
portance felt chiefly in its bearer. Hence vers. 
1-12 treat of the apostolic office as the appointed 
subject of the intercession and exhortation. Ver. 
1 describes the present efficient bearer of this of¬ 
fice in general; ver. 2 defines the office as a gift 
of God's grace, which according to vers. 3, 4 has 
been imparled in a special manner and according 
to ver. 5 now for the first time, having as its task 
the reception of all nations through the proclamation 
of the gospel (ver. G). Vers. 7, 8 a mark the ser¬ 
vice aud the unworthiness of its recipient, ver. 8 b, 
9, the extent of the task allotted to this gift; ver. 
10 points to the aim; ver. 11, back to the begin¬ 
ning and foundation; ver. 12, to the carrying 
out of the task already begun. So Stier in the 
main. 

Ver. 1. The person holding the office.. For this 
cause. Tovtov x&P lv * s an emphatic ex¬ 
pression, occurring elsewhere only in iii. 14 ; 
Tit. i. 5. It is stronger than 6t6, Ata rovro , in¬ 
troducing something special. [It means for this 
reason and is aptly rendered in the E. V.]—To 
this strong expression corresponds: I Paul, 
iyu II ah A of.—The phrase is found also in 2 
Cor. x. 1; Gal. v. 2; Col. i. 23; 1 Thess. ii. 18; 
Philemon 19 (and ver. 9). Similarly eyo ’la >av- 
r? 7 f, Rev. i. 9 ; xxii. 8 ; xxi. 2 ( Rec .). lie men- 

* [According to the usual view, ver. 14 is a resumption of 
ver. 1, all tlmt intervenes being a digression. Dr. Braune 
take* another view of the construction (see his note at the 
close of ver. 1), but is forced to accept a connection of thought 
which amounts to the same thing.—It.] 


tions his name, not on account of his person (ver. 
8), but because of his office and the importance 
of what he is doing. 

The prisoner of Christ Jesus [o Ae apio f 

Xpiorov I t)o ov]. — lu iv. 1 alone do we find 
iv Kvpufi, elsewhere always (2 Tiin. i. 8; Philemon 
i. 9) as here, with the genitive. It is undoubtedly 
the genitive auctoris, causie.* Wjxer, p. 178. 
So deaf tot tov evayyeXiov, “bonds of the gospel” 
(Philemon 13) are bonds which belong to the 
service of the gospel, oveuhopov Xpiorov (Heb. 
xiii. 13) is reproach which Christ bore, tt ad/yuara 
tov Xpiorov (2 Cor. i. 3). Our phrase is no t.— 
for Christ’s sake, propter Christum. A special 
emphasis rests on the expression. In the Epis¬ 
tle to Philemon written at (lie same time (ver. 1^, 
it even stands in the place where “Apostle” is 
usually found, and in ver. 9 (“as Paul the aged, 
and now also a prisoner of Christ Jesus”) it is 
similarly used. Here it is not a predicate, but 
in apposition to the subject already so emphati¬ 
cally named, not an adjective, but a substantive 
added for the sake of description. Be.noel aptly 
remarks: legatus, isque vinctus. As if he would 
say: I Paul, the prisoner, not of the emperor, 
nor of the soldier, but of Christ Jesus, whose 
Apostle I am. So, following Rieceu, Pass.vvant 
and Stier. Meyer approaches this view (= 
dot)Aof Xpiorov). 

[The phrase is taken as a predicate (elpi being 
supplied) by very many from Chrysostom to 
Beza, Kopue, Meyeii. The Syriac version sus¬ 
tains this view, which simplifies the construction 
very greatly, but is open to great objection : (1) 
It makes “ for this cause ” uiul “on behalf of 
you ” tautological; (2) disconnects vers. 2 tf. from 
ver. 1, since they then do not explain it; (3) the 
article could only occur in the predicate with 
special emphasis; this emphasis is uupauline and 
inconsistent with “if indeed ye have heard” 
(Alford). —Other verbs are supplied in some 
codices. Meyer formerly accepted a braehyology: 
1 Paul, the prisoner of Christ Jesus, (am a pri¬ 
soner) for you Gentiles, but gave it up us untena¬ 
ble in his 2d ed. See further below.—It.] 

In behalf of you Gentiles, virep vpuv 
tuv edvuv .— This added phrase justifies the 
above interpretation. Paul is imprisoned for 
the Gentiles, suffers to their benefit, as is said 
also in Phil. i. 7, 12 ff.; Col. iv. 3. Although 
Paul had to suffer on account of his proclamation 


* [XpiarsO standing first perhaps implies that it was 
the Messiahshlp of Jesus which caused his imprisonment 
(ALfORD).—K.J 
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of the gospel among the Gentiles (Acts xxi. 21, 
28 f.; xxii. 21 ff.), yet virkp is not=propter (Gno- 
tius).* It refers to vuag (ver. 2) and is rather 
ad evangelium genlibus annuntiandum than annunti- 
atum (Flatt). Bengel: “Pauli studio erga gen- 
tes incensi sunt persecutorcs, ut vincirent ilium,; et 
vincula ipsa profuere gentibus, ver. 13; 2 Tim. ii. 
10 ” Here then everything “odious” is to be 
rejected from the term, differing thus from the 
expression: “once Gentiles in the flesh” (ii. 
10). Olsiiausen is excellent: “ He here makes 
mention of his bonds, in order to bring into 
stronger prominence the glory just described in 
contrast with the present condition of the 
church.” Harless also remarks: “Paul would 
have the Gentiles led to none other than Ilim, 
whose chains he wore, and would thus give a 
proof of the glory of such fellowship, exalted 
above suffering and shame.” Stier: “The 
bonds should especially show that proof of the 
office which proceeds from internal efficacy; the 
bonds themselves also preach to the Gentiles, 
and themselves reveal to the Apostle something 
new.” 

At this point the sentence breaks off, and is 
resumed again in ver. 8, since it is peculiar to 
the naive style of the Greeks, to place the name 
in the nominative in a senteuce, the end of which 
is not immediately contemplated, and since epoi 
(ver. 8) is in a strikingly emphatic position, so 
that it refers back to eyo (ver. 1) and thus indi¬ 
cates the resumption of the interrupted construc¬ 
tion. So (Ecumenius, Grotius. 

[Notwithstanding Dr. Braune’s preference for 
this view of the construction, it seems to be un¬ 
tenable. (1) Though examples of such a change 
of case may be found, Origen affirms that it is a 
solecism. (2) There is no natural connection of 
thought afforded by this view, while “for this 
cause” loses its meaning; the grace was not 
given for this cause, i. e., because they were built 
in. (3) Ver. 8 has another obvious connection, 
viz., with vers. 6, 7, so that according to this 
view “the leading thought of the antapodosis 
in ver. 8 is clumsily forestalled in vers. 6, 7” 
(Alford).—R.] 

Most however (from Luther to Winer, p. 
520 f., Bleek) find in ver. 13 a return to the 
thought of our verse, and in ver. 14 a resumption 
and continuation. [This view is supported, 
among others by Theodoret, Bengel, Flatt, 
Lachmann, Rueckert, Harless, De Wette 
(who however regards the construction as 
“ scarcely Pauline ”), Olshausen, Eadie, Hodge, 
Alford, Ellicott. It is the simplest view, ex¬ 
cept that of Meyer, and not open to any grave 
objection. (1.) It makes the tovtov x^P iV of ver. 
14 take up the same emphatic phrase from ver. 
1. (2.) It gives to that phrase as well as to the 

whole chapter an appropriate meaning, while a 
long digression or parenthetical statement is not 
unpauline. In view of the truth he has just ut- 


* [It was indeed the fact that he was a prisoner on account 
of the Gentiles, but this is not the prominent thought here. 
Hence Eadie may or may not be correct in saying: “In 
writing to the Ephesians he could not forget that the suspi¬ 
cion of his having taken an Ephesian named Trophimus into 
the temple with him, created the popular disturbance that 
led to his capture and his final appeal to Caesar, his jour¬ 
ney to Rome, and his imprisonment in the imperial city.” 


tered (ii. 19-22), he is about to pray for them, 
but other thoughts come in. lie is a prisoner 
(ver. 1), that too in behalf of the Gentiles; the 
thought of his office leads him away (vers. 2-12), 
when at length he comes back to the thought of 
imprisonment (ver. 13) with a request that they 
would not despond on account of his sufferings— 
then he resumes (ver. 14). The whole seems 
Pauline, and need occasion no difficulty.—R.] 

Baumgarten-Crusius accepts an anacoluthou 
without any subsequent continuation. Calvin 
[i legations fungor ] and others supply irpeo(3evu 
(from vi. 20); others K£Kavxw ai (from Phil. ii. 
16); while such supplements as postulo, hoc scribo 
[Camerarius], cognovi mysterium [Jerome], sum 
captious adhuc, etc., are quite ancient, and occur 
in some copies. A prevalent view (from the Sy¬ 
riac to Meyer and Sciienkel) accepts eipi as the 
proper supplement; but it can scarcely be as¬ 
serted, that Paul, tovtov just on this ac¬ 

count, is the Apostle to the Gentiles, the prisoner 
of the Lord, and that too /car’ i^oxgv. [See 
above.] 

[Among other untenable views there should be 
mentioned that of Zanchius, Cramer and Holz- 
iiausen, who suppose the resumption to take 
place in ver. 13. Against this may be urged the 
simple 6i6, the want of -connection thus given to 
ver. 14 with its strong tovtov x<*P lv i an d “the in¬ 
sufficiency of such a secondary sentiment as that 
in ver. 13 to justify the long parenthesis full of 
such solemn matter, as that of vers. 2-12 ” (Al¬ 
ford). —To take the whole chapter as parenthe¬ 
tical is still more objectionable. In that case the 
digression were too long, and the parts of the 
chapter would not find their proper connection ; 
besides chap. iv. does not resume the thought be¬ 
gun in our verse.—R.] 

Ver. 2. The apostolic office is a gift of grace. 

If indeed ye have* beard, ei ye ynoi- 
aare. —It is evident, first of all, that ei can¬ 
not be regarded as purely hypothetical, since 
it is written by the prisoner “ in behalf of you,” 
and also since the object they have learned: 
“the dispensation of the grace of God,” will not 
admit of such a view. It is not necessary, how¬ 
ever, to take it as=e7ret, since. Acts iv. 9 ; Rom. 
xi. 21; 1 John iv. 11 ; see Winer, p. 417. The 
same is true of ei ye in iv. 21 ; for there, imme¬ 
diately after ver. 20 (“but ye did not so learn 
Christ ”), expressing accurate knowledge of the 
church, we find: ei ye avrov ijKovaare, “if indeed ye 
have heard him.” The particle occurs elsewhere 
only in Col. i. 23; Gal. iii. 4 (2 Cor. v. 3, we 
have in various readings both el ye and eiirep). 
It does not necessarily indicate a doubt, as does 
eiirep (Hermann, ad Vigor., p. 833), and hence is 
more like eireiye, though it must not be regarded 
as precisely equivalent. In the form there is 
expressed an uncertainty, an assumption, which 
challenges a self scrutiny in the case of every 
reader or hearer. [“Assuming that;” Alford, 
Ellicott, not in itself implying the rectitude of 
the assumption made, which depends on the con¬ 
text.—R.] The context, however, confirms the 
truth of the assumption, that they have heard. 
This turn of expression is therefore a rhetorical, 

* [This seems to be one of those cases where the Greek 
aorist is properly rendered by the English perfect.—R.] 
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“a more elegant and Buggestive reminder” 
(Meyer) of the preaching of Paul, as if he had 
written: “for ye have heard,” or “since ye 
have heard.” Estius: “elye non est dubitantis, 
sedpotius affirmantis .” Or we may say with Stier, 
that it is pre-supposition, not without a slight 
touch of irony, in case it were otherwise; or still 
more correctly : in case they would not consider 
the Apostle as the Apostle of the Lord for them ; 
not to have recognized Paul, not to have received 
his teaching would be equivalent to not having 
heard. Hence it is not correct to conclude from 
these words, that the Epistle was not. written to 
Ephesus (see Introd. \ 6, 2). Nor does this 
phraseology render it necessary to accept a wider, 
partially unknown, circle of readers (IIarless, 
Stier, Bleek and others). The assumption of 
Calvin is inadmissible: “It is credible, that 
when he labored in Ephesus, he was silent on 
these topics.” Nor is it at all necessary to do 
violence to the verb, and render it: fir-miter reti- 
netis (Pelagius), intellexistis (Anselm, Grotius 
and others). The reference is simply to preach¬ 
ing, especially that of Paul; hence this is 
termed dung (Rom. x. 16 f.). [See Romans, in 
loco . p. 349.—R.] 

Of the dispensation of the grace of God 

[r»)v oiKOVOfiiav tt )<; xaprror; tov 0eov~\. 
— 0 tKovoftta here follows the close of chap, 
ii. with its ohio6ofirj. There the building of “an 
habitation ” is treated of, here the establishment 
of a household, a vtfieiv (Stier). See on i. 10. 
This is a matter belonging to God, or still more 
clbsely to “ the grace of God.” Hence it is to be 
regarded not as an apostolic function (Pelagius, 
Anselm, Luther: office. [Hodge] and others), 
but as a Divine arrangement. It must also be 
remembered that we find here, not x^P ia P a i 
but ^apif. This is then more closely de¬ 

fined : 

Which is given me to you-ward.— 

dodeioT/g pot, as in Rom. xii. 3; xv. 15; 1 
Cor. iii. 10; Gal. ii. 9, with vplv 1 Cor. i. 4. 
Hence it is not to be understood of the Apostolic 
office exclusively; although the context here 
points to that, (eif vpaq, as in Gal. ii. 8, fif ra 
ethrj). Eif vpaq marks the readers as the ob¬ 
ject about which the Apostle’s position and acti¬ 
vity was concerned, and is neither=c7Tfp iptiv, 
veslra causa (Monus), nor=cv ipiv, in vobis ( Vul- 
gale) or inter vos, but upon, towards you: as eiq 
gpaq, i. 19: hence it is not merely: with respect 
to you (Rueckert). [“To you-ward,” though 
now unusual, expresses very well the precise 
shade of meaning.—R.] 

Thus the aposiolic office is described as a gift 
of God’s grace, yet not so imparted and conferred 
that a “dispensation ” is not necessary in addi¬ 
tion, but so that the person himself (pot) is espe¬ 
cially prepared for it. Here we must include all 
that God had done for and in Paul, from child¬ 
hood on (Gal. i. 15), near and in Damascus (Acts 
ix. 1 ff.; xxii. 8 if.; xxvi. 12 ff.); in Jerusalem 
(Acts xxii. 21) and elsewhere (Gal. ii. 8; 1 Cor. 
xv. 8-10; 2 Cor. xii. 1-10). So Rueckert espe¬ 
cially. To regard this as merely munus apostoli- 
cum gratiose , immerilo beneficio JJivino creditum is 
too superficial. Nor can we in accordance with 
Col. i. 25 : “the dispensation of God which was 
given to me for you,” explain it thus, that the 


administrative office of the Divine grace was 
committed to him (Anselm, Grotius and others); 
here rgc 6 od eiag q belongs to x&P lTO C> here 
the matter is regarded under a different aspect, 
and the context is different, since “ heard ” is the 
governing verb, and the office is not heard. 

[This view of ohovopta is defended by Eadie, 
Alford, Ellicott (Hodge mentions it, though 
he thinks it differs from his own merely in form). 
The only remaining question is respecting the 
genitive. It is obviously not that of the subject, 
but either that of the object, “the material with 
respect to which the dispensation was to be exer¬ 
cised ” (Alford) or that of “the point of view” 
(Ellicott). These scarcely differ here, but 
some such sense is favored by the passive verb 
eyvupiofiq (ver. 3 where the Rec. has h/vAptoe ).— 
R.] 

The method of communication. Vers. 3, 4. 

Ver. 3. That, on, gives prominence to a 
particular part of what they have heard, the es¬ 
sential part of the dispensation of the grace of 
God. [Alford: “Epexcgesis of the fact implied 
in i/Koioare t?/v oik., viz., of the fact that: as we 
say ‘how that.’” That is the literal render¬ 
ing, “how that” is a rather inelegant exegesis. 

R ] 

By revelation was made known to me 

[(card dn o nd’kvtp tv ey v u p i o Vtj pot ],— 
The emphasis here rests on “by revelation,” 
since it comes first. As neither rtva nor ri/v is 
added, the reference is not to some particular 
event, definite in itself, but not more closely in¬ 
dicated (Acts ix. 1 ff., as Olshausen thinks, or 
Acts xxii. 21), nor to some occurrence definitely 
designated, but rather to the mode of making 
known. It is an adverbial qualification of eyvo- 
p t ty 0 Tf=dneKa?.v<pOr/ (ver. 6), or like Gal. i. 15, 
16. Kara denotes, as in /car’ avdpunov (Rom. 
iii. 5 and frequently), mrd x&P lv (Horn. iv. 4), 
a mode which obtains or prevails (Winer, p. 
375). [So Meyer, Alford, Ellicott, Hodge 
apparently. — R.J Even <V dnonaAhpeuq (Gill. i. 
12) does not point to a single revelation (Stier). 
[Comp, in loco. Ellicott says the allusion in 
the phrase as it occurs Gal. ii. 2 “is rather to the 
norma or rule, here to the manner .”—It.] It 
might be interpreted (according to Passow, sub 
voce , II. 3, p. 1598 b) like ipxcaPat Kara Or/pav, to 
go hunting, or 2 Tim. i. 1: dnomo7oq /car’ enay- 
yeXiav, apostle for the proclamation; indeed G. 
Hermann explains Gal. ii. 2: for the explana¬ 
tion, proclamation, presentation. But dnond?.v- 
tytq is only what occurs to man from God, not 
what men have to impart to one another. The 
word pot, placed last, indicates that he treats of 
something which does not distinguish him per¬ 
sonally, but which belongs to his office: “ Reve¬ 
lation ” and “apostlesand prophets ” are correla¬ 
tives; yvuptCetv is the general making known, 
but a n o k 6 1 vxl> t c denotes that by means of 
which the official personages thus endowed are 
immediately distinguished, by means of which 
the Apostles become prophets. See ver. 5 and 
Doctr. Notes on ii. 20. 

The mystery, rb pvor fj piov, altogether 
indefinite, is, like i. 9, the decree of salvation 
and grace in Christ (Stier), the renewing of hu¬ 
manity through Christ, especially moreover the 
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calling of the Gentiles (Allioli). To refer it to 
the latter exclusively (most commentators from 
Chrysostom to Harless, Meyer, Schenkel, 
Bleek) is not admissible, even though ver. 6 
follows. 

[On the precise reference of the word “ mystery ” 
in this chapter. The great majority of commen¬ 
tators, including Hodge, Eadie, Alford, Elli- 
cott, accept the more restricted view just men¬ 
tioned, but admit the wider reference in ver. 4 
(and many in ver. 9). The reasons for so doing 
are quite strong: the purport of the mystery is 
set forth in ver. 6, the dispensation of grace 
spoken of is “to you-ward,” a leading thought 
of the Epistle has been this calling of the Gen¬ 
tiles to fellowship with the Jews. Nor can it be 
urged against this, that it presents a matter un¬ 
worthy of this designation and not at all myste¬ 
rious. Tholuck (ltom. xi. 25) thus classifies the 
meanings of our term: (1) “Such matters of fact, 
as are inaccessible to reason, and can only be 
known through revelation : (2) such matters as 
are patent facts, but the process of which cannot 
be entirely taken in by the reason.” In the lat¬ 
ter sense, the calling of the Gentiles was a 
“ mystery,” is so still in view of the separatism, 
which to the Gentile mind is in some aspects yet 
stronger. Evidently the indefinite reference, 
which leaves this special fact out of view, is in¬ 
admissible, while ver. 4 seems to require the 
wider meaning. Accordingly the alternating 
reference has been accepted to meet these re¬ 
quirements. To my mind it is unsatisfactory : 
(1.) It seems unlikely that a word should thus 
vary so speedily, when there is so little to mark 
a difference. (2.) The difficulty in construction 
is thus increased : the E. V. accepts a parenthe¬ 
sis so as to connect vers. 5, 6 with “mystery” 
in our verse, and thus leave the wider reference 
of ver. 4, undisturbed; but this is altogether ar¬ 
bitrary, since the relative clause (ver. 5) is to be 
joined directly with “mystery” (ver. 4) in ac¬ 
cordance with the common structural usages of 
the Apostle. (3.) Since then the grammatical 
connection is such, the purport of “the mystery 
of Christ” is set forth in ver. 6, and the 
alternating reference has lost its one great 
object, viz., the extension of the meaning in 
ver. 4. 

It seems best then to accept Braune’s view, 
but with somewhat more definiteness in state¬ 
ment. “The mystery” throughout is one mys¬ 
tery, but in view of the universalism of the Epis¬ 
tle and the current of thought in this section, it 
here appears as complex, precisely as the notions 
of “enmity ” and “peace ” in the preceding sec¬ 
tion : the mystery of redemption, whose centre 
is the Person of Christ, whose object and purport 
is Christ, taking that term as including the Body 
of which lie is the Head, which He has redeemed, 
and in which the Gentiles are “ fellow-members” 
(ovooupa, ver. 6); the latter thought being the 
special reference throughout, though never to 
the exclusion of the wider thought, since ver. 6 
itself with its compounds of ovv compels us to 
think of the one inheritance, body and promise 
which the gospel presents. Van Oesterzee well 
remarks (Lange’s Comm. 1 Tim. iii. 16, p. 47): 
“ Paul knows one only great mystery,” the chief 
truth of which as revealed to us is the Person 


of Christ in its connection with the Body of 
Christ, as the passage in the Epistle to Timothy 
itself teaches, and as is not obscurely hinted in 
v. 32 of our Epistle. With this thought of union 
as the ruling one, no wonder the special refer¬ 
ence to the union of Jews and Gentiles comes in 
without in the least disturbing or excluding the 
more general one.—R.] 

As I have written afore in few words 

[«adwf 7r poeypaxpa tv — The Eng¬ 

lish perfect brings out the force of the verb best, 
though it is not a literal rendering. The paren¬ 
thesis of the E. V. is altogether unnecessary, the 
linking of clauses by relatives being common in 
this Epistle.—R.] K a dug indicates that Paul 
has written only as “it has been made known to 
him by revelation,” of course, from God. This 
the context demands (vers. 2, 4). This writing 
has therefore great importance. The verb refers 
to what is written already. The phrase tv 
oTi'ryif), in brief=6ta fipaxtuv (Chrysostom, Heb. 
xiii. 22) ; in Plato: dt’ oXiytov, as in 1 Pet. v. 12. 
The preposition is, at all events, local: in little 
space=<Twr{y/wf, Acts xxiv. 4; xxvi. 28 (cv 
bXiyip sc. xpbvy). Pauca tantum attigi, cum multa 
did possent (Wetstein). Accordingly we must 
apply-it to the whole Epistle up to this point; in 
comparison with the wealth of the truth revealed, 
its fulness, its wide-reaching, deep-moving effi¬ 
ciency, what he writes is to him always little and 
brief. He thus speaks in modesty respecting his 
writings, not as though the time for a more tho¬ 
rough treatise failed him (Scuenkel). The re¬ 
ference is to such passages as i. 9 ff.; 17 ff.; ii. 
4 ff.; 11 ff., not to one passage especially,* as 
those expositors must hold, who limit “mystery.” 
Since he is speaking of local precedence alone, not 
of temporal, “written before” cannot be referred 
to a previous Epistle (Chrysostom, Calvin : 
ferre omnium consensu) as 7 rpoeiprjmpEv (Gal. i. 9), 
irpoMyu, npoeinov (Gal. v. 21), point to some¬ 
thing spoken at a previous time; so 2 Cor. xiii. 
2; 1 Thess. iii. 4; npoeypaQq Rom. xv. 4 must 
be understood of a prophetic writing with re¬ 
spect to the future. But Rom. iii. 9: vrpogria- 
capeda, as in the present instance, relates to 
what precedes, in the same Epistle. The expla¬ 
nation : paulo ante (Theodoret, Calvin, Estius 
and others) is incorrect. 

Ver. 4. In accordance with which, while 
reading, ye can perceive.—llpd? 6 6'waode 
— vorjc a i must at all events be joined together, 
n P 6q with the accusative denotes the measure 
(Rom. viii. 18) as well as the norm (2 Cor. v. 10; 
Gal. ii. 14). Comp. Winer, p. 378. The rela¬ 
tive 6 refers to what was written briefly before, 
as the measure by which to reckon, on which to 
measure; hoc non refertur prsecise ad paucis, sed 
ad totum noema et 7rpof notat analogiam ex ungue 
leonem (Bengel). Accordingly it is not to be 
applied merely to what was written before 
(Meyer: irpoeypatya), or to ev bMy<p (Stier) ; nor 
is it — prout (Jerome), nor = ev $1 (Koppe), 
nor = eij ov (Flatt), since what precedes is 
neither the source or ground, but can only be 


* [Alford refers it to i. 9 ff., Eadie to ii. 13-22; IIodge and 
Ellicott accept the wider reference. The last author refers 
<ta0u»s to the fact that the mystery was made known to the 
Apostle, not to the manner in which it was made kuown, but 
Braune's view seems preferable.—R.J 
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the measure. [Eadie prefers the sense “in re¬ 
ference to which,” but “in accordance with” 
is adopted by Alford, Ellicott (whose note in 
loco on this preposition is a marvel of neatness 
and exactness) and others, favored by Hodge, 
who adds: “ what he had written might be 
taken as tho standard or evidence of his know¬ 
ledge.”—R.] 

With d vv aoOe (Bengel : moderate et liberali- 
ter positum verbum ) Paul refers cautiously to the 
ability which can be affirmed of every one ; of 
the willingness he says nothing, that must come 
in afterwards. Modestly lie points to what they 
can do, leaving to them the doing, neither com¬ 
manding nor demanding it. The subject is each 
and all in the Church. A bvaode stands first 
very properly, since it is the emphatic word. 
The conditio sine qua non is indeed avayivtjo- 
novreg, reading, while ye read; not attendentes 
(Calvin). Nor does he say: anovovreg, hearing; 
he conceives of each one reading for himself. 
The present tense suggests repeated reading 
(Grotius). To the Greek reading [as the word 
indicates] was a second perception following the 
first perception of the author; to the Roman 
and German the immediate thought is of con¬ 
necting the letters and joining the words ( legere, 
lesen). [The present participle here indicates 
an act contemporary with that of the perception: 
white reading. —R.] 'Sorjoai is not exactly 
equivalent to avvtevai ; they differ as do our 
“ perceive ” and “ understand.” Comp. Mark 
viii. 17; Tittmaxn, Syn., I. p. 191. The read¬ 
ers perceive that which Paul understands. It is 
not a knowledge possible through reflection 
(Rueckert), but a kind of immediate percep¬ 
tion (iii. 20; Rom. i. 20; Heb. xi. 3; Matt. xv. 
17 )* 

My understanding in the mystery of 
Christ. —Tv ovveoiv pov ev t <p p va¬ 
ry pi ip tov Xpiarov. —These words are to 
be taken together as the object of voyaai (Meyer). 
Ivveatg used with ao<j>ia (Col. i. 9), has a jrXypo~ 
^topia (Col. ii. 2; 2 Tim. ii. 7), is vox media (1 
Cor. i. 19), and marks an especial knowing, that 
penetrates and commands its subject, as in the 
case of a master of the science (Jno. iii. 11). 
“The mystery of Christ” (Col. iv. 3) is the 
mystery, which has Christ for its object and 
purport; Const Ilimself is the concrete Divine 
mystery. Col. i. 27 (Meyer, Stier).| It is 
evident that pvarypiov is not an absolute secret, 
since there is an “understanding” with respect 
to it. See i. 9. Beza: “ Optimo vero jure de se 
ista pr sc dicare apostolum, re ipsa cognoscel, quisquis 
perspexerit, quam sublimiter et prorsus divine totum 
illud argumentum ab initio epistolse pertractarit .” 
In the connection in which Paul writes, in virtue 

* [The aorist infinitive, according to Donaldson (Grammar, 
$ 427, 8) “ describes a single act either as the completion or as 
the commencement of a continuity.” lienee Alford says 
that here “ llie act is regarded as one of a series, each of 
which, when it occurs, is sudden and transitory.” Comp. 
Ellicott in loco, who does not press the aorist here; and 
Winer, p. 313, where the idiomatic use of the aorist infini¬ 
tive after 6vvanat is mentioned. The view of Braune is in 
any case allowable,—R.] 

t [So Alford, Ellicott and others. Eadie prefers to take 
the genitive as one of the object, but Braune does so, and yet 
reaches Meyer's explanation. 1 n any case “ the mystery” 
here refers to the whole wonderful scheme or purpose of 
Redemption in Christ, of which He is Ilimself the centre. 
See note on ver. 3.—R.j 


of his office and by writing lubors in and for the 
Church two things are evident and properly 
placed together; that he urgently directs the 
Church to what is written as a standard for their 
judgment respecting him, as the Apostle, by 
whom it is said to them, and ascribes to them 
unconstrained ability and freedom for examina¬ 
tion. 

Hence the inferences drawn from this passage 
against the genuineness of the Epistle arc inad¬ 
missible. It is not necessary that he should 
refer to his labors among them, since his ovveatg 
is under discussion, and both the subject-mat¬ 
ter itself and his mode of treating it in this 
Epistle are well adapted to make them aware of 
this. 1 Cor. xiv. 87; 1 Jno. iv. 0. Comp. 
Introd. \ o, 2. [See Eadie on the reasons for 
professing such a knowledge of the mystery. 
Meyer properly intimates that this verse is 
worthy of the Apostle (against De Wette, 
Schwegler), and that an imitator would never 
have written it. In fact an imitator would have 
probably thought of it as De Wette does!—R.] 

Ver. 6. The period and persons concerned in the 
communication. — Which, 6 , refers to “the mys¬ 
tery of Christ” (ver. 4), not to “the mystery” 
(ver. 3); in which case we should have to regard 
what follows naOug as a parenthesis (Wetstein, 
[E. V.], and others). [Dr. Hodge seems dis¬ 
posed to regard ver. 4 as a parenthesis, but the 
relative forms a direct connection. The other 
construction is an attempt to avoid the difficulty 
which arises in taking ver. 0 as the purport of 
the “mystery of Christ.”—II.] 

In other generations.—The dative i repaid 
yeveaig, is a temporal qualification, which is 
of very common occurrence; see Winer, p. 205. 
So ii. 12; Matt. xii. 1: roig od.33aoi; Luke xiii. 
14: rip oafidaTip. The word yeved designates the 
lineage, the family, Matt. i. 1, 17; also in a 
spiritual sense, Matt xvii. 17; Mark ix. 19. 
Then a generation, Matt. xxiv. 34; Luke i. 48; 
xxi. 32; Phil. ii. 15; and also an age, Acts xiv. 
16; xv. 21; Luke i. 50; Col. i. 26 (otto tHjv ahjvuv 
nal t&v yeveuv ); here the temporal idea is the pro¬ 
minent one, only a shorter period of about 33 
years is meant. There is no ground for tak¬ 
ing it as = time, era (Schenkei.) ; and still 
greater objection to retaining the meaning: line¬ 
age, and taking it as an ordinary dative, so that 
“ the sons of men ” is an epexegesis, which sets 
forth in concreto what is meant by the “ genera¬ 
tions ” (Meyer). The antithesis “now” de¬ 
mands a temporal definition here. Yet it must 
be noticed, that the word “generations” is 
chosen on account of the various stages of re¬ 
velation to the patriarchs, Moses, David and the 
prophets. 

[Meyer, in his 4th edition, gives up his for¬ 
mer opinion, adopting the usual view of our 
word, mainly on the ground that vvv requires an 
antithetical temporal qualification here. Still 
he correctly insists on the meaning “ genera¬ 
tions,” over against “times” or “periods.” 
Hodge apparently inclines to the earlier view of 
Meyer. —The word is used in the LXX. to trans¬ 
late the Hebrew word Til, which admits of the 
temporal signification, now generally attached to 
yevealg in this passage. Ellicott remarks 
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that in one case (Isa. xxiv. 22) even is thus 
rendered.—R.] 

Was not made known, ov k hyvupiadrj. 

■—This in distinction from anoKakb^dij is some¬ 
thing more general and indefinite. Bengel: 
Notificatio per revelationem (ver. 3) est fons 
notifications per prscconium. Revelatio n quid- 
dam special!us ; notificatio Jit ad reliquos etiam 
auditores, iievelatio tantum adprophetas. 

To the sons of men, rolg vloig rwv 
avtipuKuv .—Only here and in Mark iii. 28. 
Latissimu appellalio , causam exprimens ignorantix , 
ortum naturarum (Bengel, who adds with over- 
nicely : de statu vetere loquitur idiotismo lingux he - 
bruicx). The antithesis is found in “ His holy 
apostles and prophets,” which moreover com¬ 
pels us to give prominence to the “need of men 
born of men” (Harless), while kv nvebpaTi sug¬ 
gests the lack of the regeneration , correlated to 
revelation (Stier); so that under the term 
D1X _, J3 we must include also the Old Testament 

tt *•: 

meu of God, such as Abraham (Gal. iii. 8), and 
even the prophets (Rom. ix. 24-29; xv. 9-12), 
whom Jerome would exclude. Bengel, how¬ 
ever, is incorrect, when lie says : denotari prx- 
cipue pro i’ll etas antiquos, u. g. Ezechielem , qui 
ssepe dicitur D"IX - J3; thus he is described not as 
a prophet, but as a man born of men. [Eadie 
thinks the phrase was suggested by the word 
yevea. “ Sons succeeded fathers, and their sons 
succeeded them; so that by ‘sons of men’ is 
signified the successive band of contemporaries 
whose lives measured these fleeting yeveai .”— 
R.] 

As it has been now revealed. —'£2 con¬ 
trasts now (vvv) and formerly. On account of 
this uf, we must take ova kyvnpiodrj as =ovx 
ovrotg eyvupiodtj, “ not thus made known” and sup¬ 
ply here in thought: “through their words and 
works” (Chrysostom). Comp. Doctr. Notes. It 
is only asserted that the knowledge of the mys¬ 
tery in former times is not to be regarded as at 
all equal to the knowledge which now exists; the 
latter is immeasurably deeper, richer, clearer 
than the former. It is incorrect to interpret tic 
as=while, and to infer that the mystery was 
not all known before (Bleek) ; that cannot be 
asserted. 

His holy apostles and prophets. —The 

Apostles arc ayioi , because they arc Christians; 
Paul can have no hesitation in affirming of the 
Apostles, what he had already said of the whole 
Church (i. 1); of course a higher degree is in¬ 
volved here, especially since they, as well as the 
Old Testament prophets, who are called “ holy,” 
Luke i. 70; Acts iii. 21; 2 Pet. i. 21 (various 
reading), are termed “ prophets.” The Apostles 
also were of themselves naturally only “the 
sons of men,” but like the Christians a holy 
euXoyi]. “ His,” according to the context (ver. 2), 
must be understood of God, and “ apostles and 
prophets,” especially on account of the word 
“ now,” must be interpreted as in ii. 20. It is 
incorrect to regard roig ay'toig as qualified by 
what follows as an appositional phrase. [So 
Lachmann, Bisping]. 

In the Spirit, e v v v e b p a r i, is to be joined 
with the verb, and defines the modality of the 
revelation and its communication. It cannot be 


joined either with “prophets” (Chrysostom)* 
or with “holy” (Meier), still less with what 
follows (Erasmus). It is not however = dia tov 
nvebparog, 1 Cor. ii. 10 (Luther: durch den 
Geist), [E. V., Hodge, Ellicott, Meyer], but 
denotes the life-sphere, within which the revela¬ 
tion is accomplished: one must live in the Spirit 
to be a partaker in the revelation. Benoel: 
cujus donum Novo Testamento reservatum ad Chris¬ 
tum glorificandum. The glory of the revelation 
and the importance of the Apostolic office so 
overpower Paul here, that he forgets himself 
altogether. 

[Olshausen : “ It is certainly peculiar, that 
Paul here calls the Apostles, and consequently 
himself among them, ‘ holy Apostles.’ It is going 
too far when Be Wette finds in this a sign of an 
unapostolic origin of the Epistle; but still the 
expression remains an unusual one. I account 
for it to myself thus—that Paul here conceives 
of the Apostles and Prophets, as a corporation 
(comp. iv. 11), and as such, in their official 
character, he gives them the predicate ayiog, as 
he names believers, conceived as a whole, aytoi 
or f/yiaophoL , but never an individual.”—R.] 

Ver. 6. The purport of the mystery. That the 
Gentiles are (el vat to edvq). —The infini¬ 
tive, standing here in emphatic position, is ep- 
exegetical of pvoTtjpiov , “mystery,” hence not to 
be joined with “revealed” (Flatt), or with 
“ made known,” nor is eig t6 to be supplied; and 
it should not be taken as = yiveoOai. [“A mys¬ 
tery is not a secret design, but a secret fact ” 
(Alford); hence “are,” not “should be.” So 
most commentators.—R.] 

Fellow-heirs.—2 vy kT^tj povbpa, not as in 
Rom. viii. 17 (Xpiarov), but “of the saints” 
(ii. 19), the believing Israel. Comp. i. 14, 18; 
Gal. iii. 29. With the saints they ar.e heirs of 
God (Rom. viii. 17), as His children. That is 
the highest privilege.—Fellow-members [of 
the same body].—Kci a beau pa denotes, by 
means of a peculiarly formed word, the member¬ 
ship in that body, the Head of which is Christ 
(i. 23; ii. 12, 16).—Fellow-partakers of the 
promise, nal avpuero xa Trig eirayyeltag. 
[See Textual Note 6 .] This denotes participation 
in the promise (i. 13; ii. 12; Gal. iii. 14), the 
fulfilment of which is already begun, but by no 
means completed as yet; fiaoi?Ma yap hriiyyihTai 
rrapa tov naTpdg ((Ecumen.). It refers neither in 
general to res or bona promissa, nor in particular 
to the Holy Ghost alone, as Bengel, [Eadie] 
and Stier think, who find a reference to the 
Head, Christ, in “ fellow-members,” and to the 
Father in “ fellow-heirs,” and thus to the Trinity 
as in iv. 4-6, 18, 21, 30; v. 1, 2, 18; 2 Cor. xiii. 
13. There is as little ground for this as there is 
indication of a climax (Jerome, Pelaoius, 
Schenkel: heir, possessor, partaker). For 
“fellow-heir” comprises the whole, on the 
ground of the relation to God as a Father, who 


♦[This Is a mistake borrowed from De Wette. See Al¬ 
ford in loco. This view of the connection is that of Koppb 
and IIolzhausen. It is admissible enough grammatically, 
but why define “prophets” by so self-evident a qualification, 
or distinguish them thus from “apostles;” for the adjective 
“holy” must then be limited to the latter term.—That the 
two terms “ apostles ” and “ prophets ” refer to the same per¬ 
sons cau scarcely be accepted; see on ii. 20.—R.] 
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has prepared an inheritance for His children; 
the two added terms respect their relation among 
each other: the first arising from the relation 
of the community to which dependence attaches, 
the other springing directly from the personality 
regarded as self-inclusive ; the first marks the 
membership in the Church, the relation to it, the 
second the independence of the individuals, their 
relation in and of itself. Hence it cannot be said, 
that what is already sufficiently expressed by the 
term “ fellow-heir,” is repeated twice afterwards, 
once figuratively and the second time literally 
(Mkykii). or that Paul creatively rummaged in 
the language (Kaunis), or that the first term con¬ 
tains a personal and substantive reference (Har¬ 
less), which is further indicated by the other 
two. [Ellicott’s view resembles that of Braune, 
but is more clearly expressed: “The general fact 
of the ovvKkrjpovou'ia is re-asserted, both in its out¬ 
ward and inward relations. The Gentiles were fel¬ 
low-heirs with the believing Jewsin the mostunre- 
stricted sense: they belonged to the same corpo¬ 
rate body, the faithful; they shared to the full in 
thesamespiritual blessings: the snayys'kia.” —R.] 

In Christ Jesus through the Gospel.— 
“In Christ Jesus,” defines “are” more closely 
and, like this, relates to all three of the preced¬ 
ing words. It cannot be joined with “promise” 
(Koppe, Baumqarten Crusius). Thus Paul in¬ 
dicates that all is communicated only in Him, 
the God-inan. Hence “ through the Gospel ” is 
added, in order to point to the means by which 
that objectively given in Christ, already proffered 
and prepared, is brought to the individual, is 
presented for his subjective appropriation. Be¬ 
cause Paul is speaking of his office and calling, 
he must add this also. 

The ministry and unworthiness of the recipient; 
vers. 7, 8 a. 

Ver. 7. Whereof I became a minister 

[o kyevydyv d<d/covof].—“Whereof” re¬ 
fers to “Gospel” (Col. i. 23, 25).— ^taKovog 
(Col. i. 7) is a synonym of vt r/perr/q (1 Cor. iv. 1 ; 
Matt. xxvi. 58; Mark xiv. 54, Go; Jno. vii. 32, 
45 f., etc.); and according to its etymology (did 
— uAvig,* dust), like the latter ( bird — eperw, 
rower), designates a servant of a lower order, 
while diKOvofiog (1 Cor. iv. 1 ; Tit. i. 7; 1 Pet. iv. 
10; denotes one as related to the property, ovvep - 
yds (1 Cor. iii. 9; 1 Thess. iii. 2), as related to 
the works of his Master, 6ovlo$ (vi. 6; Col. iv. 
12; Rom. i. 1; vi. 16; 1 Cor. vii. 21 ; Gal. i. 
10; Phil. i. 1), in his dependence on his Mas¬ 
ter, ketrovpy6( (Rom. xiii. G; xv. 16) injiis devo¬ 
tion. It is incorrect to assert that Atdnovog de¬ 
scribes the servant in his activity for the service, 
VTrepeTTfc in that for his Master (Harless). [See 
Meyer and Ellicott against Harless]. —’K y e- 
vij dr/v marks more strongly than eysvdpyv [ Rec .] 
his becoming a servant, refers to a development, 
even if not as (Ecumenius (ovAev yap eyu epyov 
epov ovveicrr/veyiia ry ravry), Rueckert and 

others think; that thought is found in the con¬ 
text, not in the word. 


* [According to Bcttmann (Lexic. under the word £ta«cro- 
pos) this word is derived from {taxed, or 607 x 01 , to hasten. 
The Ionic form is Sojxo^ov, and the a is long, lienee It Is not 
a compound with 6ia. JSLUcOTf refers to Benfey, Wurttl- 
lexicon for remoter difficulties.—R.] 


According to the gift of the grace of 

God [uara. r i/v Aupeav njf x^pirnt; row 
tttov ].—Korn marks the fact that Paul’s becom¬ 
ing a minister of the Gospel had for its norm 
the grace of God. A upt d (iv. 7; Rom. v. 17), 
the single gift, like ACipov (ii. 8), marks the free 
present. “ The grace of God ” sets forth the 
nature, purport of the gift. [The genitive is 
one of apposition or identity; the grace was the 
gift.—R.] Luther accordingly is incorrect; 
according to the gift out of grace, as if this were 
the source, the dispenser, while the gift itself 
was something else, such as the gilt of tongues 
(Grotius), the Holy Ghost (A-Laihdb, Flatt). 
It is in accordance witli the context to think of 
the Apostolic office [Hodue, Eadie]; but the 
grace of God, which Paul had received, prepared 
him for this; He cannot use for His service per¬ 
sons as they are. He must couvert and trans¬ 
form them for this end (ii. 10). 

Which was given to me.— Tischendorf 
retains r/) v AoOeiaav in spite of the Cod. Sin. 
[See Textual Note 9 . The received reading makes 
“given” agree with “gift;” the other with 
“ grace,” the sense being the same in either 
case.—R.] 

According to the working of his power 

[x«ra ryv evepyeiav rye; Away fU( 
fluroi].—“According to the working” (i. 19) 
marks that the gift has been bestowed, not ac¬ 
cording to the receptivity of the recipient, but 
according to the efficiency of the Giver. [This 
prepositional clause depends on ryq Aotieior/g pot, 
defining the mode of giving. This justifies the 
seeming tautology: “the gift given to me.” 
Meyer, whom Ellicott cites in favor of con¬ 
necting the phrase with the leading verb, now 
adopts this simpler view. Dr. Hodue accepts 
without remark the incorrect rendering of the 
E. V., which, not content with the instrumental 
sense it imposes so frequently on ev, here gives 
/car a the same sense: by .—R.] “Of His power” 
gives prominence to God's power, and throws 
Paul’s person into the back-ground; yet recalls 
the fact, as he himself does in ver. 8, that it is 
precisely the persecutor who has become an 
Apostle, the narrow-minded, proud Pharisee who 
has been transformed into the most large-hearted 
and humble servant of the Gospel to the Gen¬ 
tiles (Stier). Calvin: In hoc dono prsedicat Dei 
potentiam , ac si diceret: nolitc resptcere , quid sim 
meritus , quia dominus ultra mihi sua liberalitnte hoc 
contulit, ut sim apostolus gentium , non mea, digni- 
tate, sed ejus gratia. Nolite etiam respicere qualis 
fuerim; nam domini est, homines nihili extollere. 
Hwc est potentise ejus efficacia, ex nihilo grande ali- 
quid ejficere 

Ver. 8. To me, who am less than the 
least, spot t £> eAaxiOTorepqt .—The pro¬ 
noun in the dative stands first, somewhat remark¬ 
ably ; we might rather expect: avry // x^P'i 
sAotiq rq ekaxiaroreput navruv, this very grace is 
grace to less than the least of all. But the pro¬ 
noun refers to ver. 1, and must be joined with 
it. It is scarcely possible that after the gram¬ 
matical and logical conclusion of the sentence 
begun in ver. 1 (ver. 7 : Awdpeuq avrov) an¬ 

other entirely new sentence should begin in ver 
8, only to introduce a parenthetical thought, es- 
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pecially as the sentence closes with ver. 12, be¬ 
yond which the supposed parenthesis must be 
continued. [The objections to this view of the 
connection will be found in ray note at the close 
of ver. 1. Dr. Braune’s difficulty suggested 
above is not so singular in a writer like Paul as 
the resumption by means of a dative. As re¬ 
gards the logical connection, Ellicott remarks: 
“No addition was required to the former period ; 
4he great Apostle however so truly, so earnestly 
felt his own weakness and nothingness (2 Cor. 
xii. 11), that the mention of God’s grace towards 
him awakens within, by the forcible contrast it 
suggests, not only the remembrance of his former 
persecutions of the Church (1 Cor. xv. 9, 10), 
but of his own sinful nature (1 Tim. i. 15) and 
unworthiness for so high an office.” The transi¬ 
tion always seems natural to one who is familiar 
with Paul’s modes of thought.—R.] 

Stier attempts to transfer the double compa¬ 
rative into the German: dem Gerinsteren. Ben- 
gel : Notio nominis Paulus cumulata per compa- 
rativum superlatioo superiorem ; quo se sanctis vix 
accensel; elegantissima modestia. A similar double 
comparative is found in 3 Jno. 4: pet^orepav. 
Comp Winer, p. 67, where he compares the 
Latin minimissimus, pessimissimus. [To this wo 
may add excelsior, now almost naturalized in 
English ; a word constructed precisely like Paul’s 
double comparative. The rendering of the E. V. 
cannot be improved,—R.] Comp. 1 Cor. xv. 9: 
e?Jix iaT0 ^ cnrna-dXuv. Here he cannot suffi¬ 
ciently express himself; here he speaks of the 
service of the Gospel in general. Accordingly 
he adds: 

Of all saints, tt d v t o v ay iuv, L e. Chris¬ 
tians ; he does not say of “Apostles,” nor yet 
“ of men,” two interpretations, the latter of 
which is designed to exclude angels, without any 
ground. According to Phil. iii. 6: 1 Tim. i. 13, 
Paul’s persecution of the Church of Christ is 
the strongest expression of sin in him, so that, 
according to the context, compared with all 
Christians, he regards himself as the most un¬ 
worthy, because he is conscious of his sin and 
guilt, feeling that since God’s grace has helped 
him, there is no one whom it cannot and may not 
help. 

Was this grace given, kdddrj j x&pi C 
avTTj .—This is the grace which lies at the 
foundation of his vocation as Apostle (Stier), 
not the Apostolic office itself (Rueckert).— 
Avttj, “this,” points forward to what follows, 
which sets forth wherein this grace consists. 
What he has set forth in ver. 6 as the purport of 
the mystery, as the mission of the Apostles in 
general, he now represents as that which is com¬ 
mitted to him. There is not therefore here a 
parenthesis and exclamation of joy: “to me 
less than the least, is this grace given !” so that 
what follows is to be joined with “gift,” ver. 7 
(Harless) ; for vers. 2-12 do not form an inter¬ 
polation, but the sentence begun in ver. 1 is en¬ 
tirely broken off, and avrrj does not refer to what 
precedes, nor is ii. 6 to be compared with this 
construction. 

The magnitude of the mission ; vers. 3 h, 9. 

Ver. 8 b. To preach to the Gentiles \rolq 
f.Qveoiv evayy e Xioaoda i .—“An explana¬ 


tory and partly appositional clause,” Ellicott. 
—R.] The infinitive here sets forth the mission 
of the gift of grace, as in ver. 6 it indicated the 
purport of the mystery. See Winer, p. 298. 
The dative, which in accordance with the con¬ 
text stands first for emphasis, is a more difficult 
reading than if hv were inserted, xs in Gal. i. 16. 
[See Textual Note 10 .] Yet to Paul was com¬ 
mitted the task of preaching to the Gentiles 
(Gal. i. 16; ii. 8; 1 Tim. ii. 7; Acts ix. 15; 
xxii. 21 ; xxvi. 17), not merely among the Gen¬ 
tiles ; he should do what he could, the completed 
solution of the problem belongs to God. 

The unsearchable riches of Christ, rd 
a v e £ i xv i a o t ov it X o vr o q to v X p t a r o v. 
— Theodoret is excellent: nai True KTjpvTrsiq, 
rlircp 6 ttXovtoc avt^ixviaoToq; T ovto yap avro, 
(jujai, nrjpvTTu, on ave^iyviacToq. Rom. xi. 32. 
“Of Christ” is not an abbreviated form for the 
grace, the goodness of Christ, but refers rather 
to the fulness of the glory (Harless). [Alford : 
“The fulness of wisdom, righteousness, sancti¬ 
fication and redemption—all centred and sum¬ 
med up in Him.”—R.] Bccer: Jam evangeli- 
um exponit investigabiles divitias Christi, non Mas 
quidem , quas nemo nostrum percipere potest, sic enim 
frustra prsedicaretur nobis evangelium; sed quod 
quisque pro modulo dono suo tantum percipiat opum 
codestium, quantum ad salutem, consequendam satis 
est. There is ever indeed an immeasurable re¬ 
mainder, and poor needy souls seek in vain to 
exhaust it ( Berlenburger Bible). Comp. ver. 19; 
1 Cor. xiii. 9-12. [Exhaustlcss “ both in its na¬ 
ture, extent and application ” (Ellicott). —R.j 

Ver. 9. And to make all see, nai <puri- 
oai 7r avraq. —This adds to “preach,” a fur¬ 
ther task of the Apostle, which is accomplished 
by means of the preaching of the gospel; what 
the gospel can do (2 Cor. iv. 4 : rbv (punopov rob 
evayyeXiov) this the evangelizing Apostle effects, 
whose word enlightens as a “ word of prophecy,” 
which is a “light shining in a dark place” (2 Pet. 
i. 19). He is bidden “ to open their eyes, and to 
turn them from darkness to light ” (Acts xxvi. 
18). See i. 18; Heb. vi. 4; x. 32; Ps. cxix. 
130. The object is “all,” which according to 
the context, means the Gentiles hearing him; 
there is no reference to the Jews (Pelagius,Har¬ 
less, Stier), since iravraq, “all,” following the 
emphatic roiq edveoiv (ver. 8) cannot receive any 
emphasis. Since, however, no such accusative as 
“ eyes ” is added, the verb “ enlighten ” refers 
to the whole man, spirit, heart, conscience, not 
merely to the perceptive faculty (Schenkel), 
nor is it = docere (Bengel). It is more than 
“make known,” almost equivalent to aKonaXvipiq, 
revelation (Stier).* As to what he enlightens 
the Gentiles then follows: 

What is the dispensation of the mys¬ 
tery, riq fj o’lKOVOfiia rob pvoTTjpiov .— 
See on i. 9, 10. The “mystery” here is not 
merely the calling of the Gentiles (ver. 6), but as 
in ii. 3; here “the actual accomplishment of the 
plan hitherto formed in secret” (Stier) is treated 
of. [Hodge favors the same view. Ellicott; 

♦ [Alford: “Not merely externally to teach, referred to 
his work— but internally to enlighten the hearers, referred to 
their apprehension.” Hodob takes the \erb as equivalent tc 
“ teach J£.u>is is much better.—R.] 
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“The dispensation (arrangement, regulation) 
of the mystery (the union of Jews and Gentiles 
in Christ, ver. 6), which was to be humbly traced 
and acknowledged in the fact of its having se¬ 
cretly existed in the primal counsels of God, 
and now having been revealed to the heavenly 
powers by means of the Church.” So Meyer, 
Alford and most. See on ver. 3, however. 
-It.] 

Which from the beginning of the world 
hath been hid in God who created all 
things [tov cur o ue Kpvpivov curd r uy 
a t cjvcjv iv rip Oe ip rip ra ir a v t a kti- 
aavTi ],—T o v cur o k e k p v p. £ v o v is like oeoi- 
yrjuivov t Rom. xvi. 25; comp. 1 Cor. ii. 7 ; Col. 
i. 26. It has been hid curd r <u v aloivuv 
(Col. i. 26 ; = air ’ aiavog, Luke i. 70 ; Acts iii. 
21 : £k to v aiCivog, Jno. ix.32), since the ages, from 
the beginning of the same; since there were men 
and angels, it has been revealed to none of them; 
before that there was no one, from whom it could 
be hid ( VIeyer). It was concealed “ in God who 
created all things.” Thus God is marked as the 
Creator of the universe with all that therein is, 
of heaven and earth. Benqel: Antithcton ad 
ereaturas , etiain excell entissimas , ver. 10. There is 
no ground for limiting “all things,” and refer¬ 
ring it either to the moral creation* (Calvin, 
Grotius, Morus, and others), which is forbid¬ 
den both by the meaning of the word and by the 
aorist ( KTtaag ), or to the moral world (Holzbau- 
sen). Evidently, however, Redemption and 
creation are thus placed in relation and con¬ 
nection with each other; Benqel takes the lat¬ 
ter as fundamentum omnis reliquiae (economise , pro 
protestate Dei universali liberrimse dispensatse; 
Stier regards the former as fundamentum ere - 
ationis rerum omnium, even of angels. We can 
and must join together Creation and Redemption, 
as decrees, dare not separate them, even though 
the act of creation self-evidently precedes the act 
of Redemption and the acts of revelation, and is 
ordered with a view to these. 

[The only question that arises in regard to this 
passage is this, Why is the creation introduced 
in this connection? Hodge deems it a mere ex¬ 
pression of reverence, but this is unsatisfactory. 
Alford thinks the fact here expressed “involves 
His perfect right to adjust all things as He will,” 
thus the concealment is justified (so Rueckert). 
To this Meyer properly objects, that there is no 
logical connection of this kind, and Ellicott 
says: “ A reference to God’s omniscience would 
more suitably have justified the concealment.” 
Olshausen’s view, that Redemption is itself a 
creative act seems equally irrelevant. It is either 
added to enhance the idea of God’s omnipotence 
(Ellicott), or better with Meyer, Eadie, and 
others, to indicate that God in creating the world 
included in His purpose and arrangement that 
development which forms the purport of the mys¬ 
tery. —R.] 

The end with a glance at the final cause and also 
at the present; vers. 10-12. 

Ver. 10. To the intent that now, etc .— 
Upon what iva depends will be best determined 
after the whole verse has been explained. T v o- 

* [The correct reading takes away the only support which 
this view could have from text or context.— K.] 


pi ad 7 v vv is the order in the Greek, hence the 
former word is emphatic and corresponds with 
“ hath been hid,” just as “ now ” does with 
“ from the beginning.” Comp. Winer, p. 269. 
[We might render: “ In order that there might 
be made known now,” (the last word having a 
secondary emphasis).— R.] 

Unto the principalities and powers, 
raigapxaig uai ralg ii-ovoiaig .—Thus 
the objects, to which it is made known, are 
marked as of importance. See i. 21. [The re¬ 
petition of the article adds solemnity without dis¬ 
tinguishing two classes.—R.] 

In the heavenly places, iv roig iirov- 
pavioig, describes them more closely as to lo¬ 
cality (comp. i. 3); hence they are not earthly 
and human, either heathen priests, Jewish rulers 
or Christian church authorities, but angels, and 
good angels, who desire to look into these things 
(1 Pet. i. 12). Calvin: Quid enim egregium c le 
evangelio prxdicaret apostolus aut de gentium voca- 
tione , si nunc primum diabolus innotuisse diceret f 
The context does not permit us to apply the 
terms to bad angels (Ambrosiaster), nor even to 
consider them as included (Benqel, Olsiiausen, 
Hofmann, Schriftbeweis, I. p. 361 f., Bleek), since 
it treats of a designed making known of the wis¬ 
dom of God to His praise.* That Paul did not 
concisely say “angels,” arises from the fact that 
here, as in i. 21 , he wishes to give prominence to 
their power and elevation, here to glorify the 
Church, as there to glorify Christ, hence the 
agency of angels in the world of nations is not 
indicated (Hofmann). In order to mark that a 
cosmical relation is under discussion here as in i. 
10 , the “powers” are termed iv Toig kirov- 
paviotg. This added phrase is so joined with 
“principalities and powers” as to form a single 
conception; hence does not indicate the modality 
of the verb “made known” (Matthies). This 
is done by the next phrase. 

Through the church, dia Tfjg iKK^g- 
aiag. —This is the theatre of the glory of God, 
of the Divine works (Benqel), see 1 Cor. iv. 9. 
It is a communion in heaven and on earth, the 
militant and triumphant church, and as such an 
object of interest to the good angels (Mutth. xviii. 
10; Luke xv. 7, 10; 1 Cor. xi. 10; Ileb. i. 14). 
Luther renders: an die Gemeinde, on the church, 
which does not accurately present the means em¬ 
ployed, as it makes of the church only an object 
of observation or a place of instruction, while the 
preposition 61 a, presents it as an instructress, 
who makes known, not in words indeed, but by 
acts, conduct and character. 

The manifold wisdom of God, ?} 7to?lv- 
7 T oi x i ?. o g ao <p i a tov 0 e ov. — Xloiui/jog occurs 
with vdooig, Matth. iv. 24; Mark i. 34; Luke iv. 
40, with hridvpiaig 2 Tim. iii. 6 , with rjtovaig Tit. 
iii. 3, with Svvdueoi Heb. ii. 4, with didaxaig Heb. 
xiii. 9, with -reipaopoig J as. i. 2: 1 Pet. i. 6 , with 
XapiTog 1 Pet. iv. 10; iii. 7 (various reading) and 
means “various;” so that the special word ir o- 
\vir o i k ihog, occurring only here means mul¬ 
tifarious, strengthening the idea of “ manifold.” 
Accordingly it cannot be = very wise (Koppe), 


* [A reference to both classes is excluded “ not so much by 
iv rots ewovpa v»'o»s, as by the general tenor of the passage; 
evil angels more naturally recognize the power , good angek 
the wisdom of Qod” (Elucott).—H.J 
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nor mean merely the wisdom which adjusts the 
antagonism between law and grace (Harless), 
but it refers “ to those wondrous ways operating 
on the Church” of that God “who imparts re¬ 
conciliation and actually edifies the church ” (so 
Stier, who incorrectly limits it to the Holy 
Ghost), to the different treatment of different 
men, the various means He employs, so that He 
is “to each eternally another and yet to each 
eternally the same” (Lavater). Rom. xi. 33, 
34. The “wisdom” is indeed one, it is only its 
manifestation that is so manifold (Anselm) ; cer¬ 
tainly it is not that of Gnosticism (Baur). What 
is said of the Old Testament in lleb. i. 1 (“sun¬ 
dry times and divers mannners”) is true in 
the highest degree of the New Testament eco¬ 
nomy. 

[Alford: “ It is all one in sublime unity of 
truth and purpose: but cannot be apprehended 
by finite minds in this its unity, and therefore is 
by Him variously portioned out to each finite 
race and finite capacity of individuals—so that 
the Church is a mirror of God’s wisdom—chro 
matic, so to speak, with the rainbow colors of 
that light which in itself is one and undivided.” 
Ellicott : “ The variety of the Divine counsels, 
which nevertheless all mysteriously co-operated 
toward a single end—the call of the Gentiles, and 
salvation of mankind by faith in Jesus Christ.” 
“ That the holy angels are capable of a specific 
increase of knowledge, and of a deepening in¬ 
sight into God’s wisdom, seems from this passage 
clear and incontrovertible.”—R.] 

It is evident then that this clause of design de¬ 
pends with its Lv'a on the clause: “What is 
the dispensation of the mystery.” The arrange¬ 
ment, management and guidance of this edifice 
(olnov ve/ue/.v) is of precisely that kind (Wf), so 
planned, that (iva) through the church as a col¬ 
lection of believing saints out of every land and 
condition the wisdom of God should in continued 
acts become perceptible and manifest to the par¬ 
ticipant and active angelic world in the most 
multifarious manner; that is the purpose of the 
“ dispensation of the mystery, which from the 
beginning hath been hid in God who created all 
things.” The mystery has not been hid from 
the ages, in order that God’s wisdom might be 
revealed later (Meyer, Schenkel, [Eadie] 
Bleek), nor has God created all things, that this 
might be made known through the Church (Har¬ 
less) ; this purpose and design does not form a 
closer definition of “mystery” nor of “God,” 
but of His “economy.” Nor is the ground of 
this purpose found in the task set before the 
Apostle Paul (Stier), his preaching and enlight¬ 
ening, but in that which he has to preach and 
about which he has to enlighten, which remains 
after him and his labor, upon which he entered 
as fellow-laborer; hence in the economy of God 
itself. 

[This view of Braune is certainly plausible, 
but it is not preferable to that which he men¬ 
tions last, viz ., that this verse is joined with the 
“preaching” and “enlightening” of vers. 8, 9 
(so Olshausen, De Wette, Hofmann, IIodge, 
Ellicott, Alford, who however thinks the re¬ 
ference is to efioOr}, if one word must be singled 
out). The objection that this ascribes too much 
to Paul’s own preaching (Meyer) is scarcely 


valid in view of the current of thought and the 
fact that the “ manifold wisdom ” did manifest 
itself through the preaching of the Apostle to the 
Gentiles. Olshausen: “Paul contrasts the 
greatness of his vocation with his personal no¬ 
thingness, and he therefore traces the design of 
his mission through -different steps. First, he 
says, he had to preach to the heathen ; then to 
enlighten all concerning the mystery; and both, 
in order to manifest even to angels the infinite 
wisdom -of God.”—To take Iva as ecbatic is al¬ 
together inadmissible. The connection with 
“ created ” is accepted by some who adopt the 
longer reading and refer this then to the moral 
creation. Harless however adopts the same 
connection in a supralapsarian sense. As this 
is the only passage in the New Testament which 
can be made to assert this view, it may be here 
remarked: (1.) This is singular and involves a 
theory of creation which, however logical, be¬ 
comes too terrific to be admitted on the strength 
of a doubtful exegesis. (2.) It joins a marked 
final clause to a participle which depends on an¬ 
other participle which depends on an infinitive 
which depends on a leading verb. (3.) The pre¬ 
sent manifestation is the end of a present opera¬ 
tion, viz., the preaching and making known. 
(4.) The end of creation is distinctly stated in 
Col. i. 16 to be the personal Christ: fif avr6v, 
“unto Him,” as causaJinalis, “all things were 
created.”—R.] 

Ver. 11. According to the eternal pur¬ 
pose, Kara tt potfeotv t('jv at 6 vuv, evi¬ 
dently defines “ might be made known,” not 
“manifold” (Anselm), nor “wisdom” (Koppe), 
certainly not vers. 3 and 5 (Flatt). The making 
known takes place according to the purpose 
“ before the foundation of the world ” (i. 3). The 
genitive marks the relation to the ages, that this 
purpose will be retained during these, will re¬ 
main in force and regulate them. Col. i. 20: 
a’tfia tov oravpov, 2 Cor. xi. 26 : Ktvfivvot tto~ 
rafiCiv are similar; see Winer, p. 176. [Al¬ 
ford: “The genitive is apparently one of time, 
as when we say it has been an opinion of years:” 
“ The duration all that time giving the aloweg 
a kind of possession. If so, the sense, is best 
given in English by '•eternal,' as in E. V.” El¬ 
licott: “ The purpose which pertained to, ex¬ 
isted in, was determined on in the ages.” Two 
things we may hold fast to: (1.) The general cor¬ 
rectness of the rendering “eternal.” (2.) The 
utter groundlessness of any Gnostic reference. 
-It.] 

Which he wrought in Christ Jesus.— 

'Hv ETTo 'tTjGEv refers of course to Tcpbdeciv, not 
to ao^ia (Luther : which He has shown), nor to 
EKK^rjaia (Erasmus) : UpdOeatv noieiv means either 
to form a purpose (Rev. xvii. 17; yvuprjv iroietv, 
Mark xv. 1: ovpfiovlaov iroteiv), or to execute one. 
The context points to the carrying out, which is 
however just begun: the mystery has already 
become clear in the gospel, it is no longer as be¬ 
fore, and ver. 12, with its emphatic “we have,” 
gives prominence to the present time. Hence it 
is incorrect to render : “ which He purposed ” 
(Calvin, Rueckert, Harless, Hofmann, Schrift - 
beweis. 1, p. 230); in that case we would find the 
verb in the middle voice ( EKoiTjoaro ), which is 
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used in a periphrasis like this (Winer, p. 240).* 
To combine the two (Susa) is altogether im¬ 
proper ; we must choose one or the other.— 
“In” denotes, that outside of Him who existed 
before all (X pi cry) and has now become in¬ 
carnate ('Igoov) and without Ilim God’s pur¬ 
pose is not accomplished. 

The added: Our Lord, r£ KvpUp ^yuv, 
pointing to the time of His appearing, is added 
on account of the EKnhyota, the tjyuv, whose 
Head and Lord is Jesus the Christ. [Alford is 
forced by his view of the verb to apply the whole 
to Christ in His pre-existence, which is very un¬ 
usual.—R.] It is now explicable why the an¬ 
gels througli such a church obtain wider know¬ 
ledge of God's wisdom. At the same time the 
phrase introduces what follows. 

Ver. 12. In whom we have, ev ip lx°~ 
pev .—[The relative has here a slightly demon¬ 
strative and explanatory force (Meyer, Elli- 
cott). —R.] Here “we” evidently means those 
who are really in Him; our fellowship with Him 
is the fundamental thought. For the gifts which 
are afterwards mentioned, do not inhere in Him, 
as do Truth, Love, Life, but are states of mind 
resulting from fellowship with Him or ripened 
relations. 

Our boldness and our access in confi¬ 
dence \r i/v it a p pijcr iav aai ryv tt pooa- 
yuyrjv ev TreiroidTjoei, See Textual Note l3 . ] 
—On the first term see my remarks on Jno. ii. 
28, Lanqe’s Comm., p. 82. f It is used by Paul 
besides in vi. 19; Col. ii. 15; Phil. i. 20; 2 Cor. 
iii. 12; vii. 4; 1 Tim. iii. 13; Philem. 8; and 
is found in Ileb. iii. 6; iv. 10; x. 19, 35. Here 
it means the free, joyous spirit of the redeemed, 
and must not be limited either to hbertas dicendi 
(Vatable), or to prayer (Bengel). Kai tt)v 
Trpooayuyyv ev TreTrotOi/oei, “our access 
in confidence,” forms a single conception; the 
last term is not to be joined with “boldness;” 
for that does not require as a closer definition 
what it has essentially in itself. “ Access ” (ii. 
18) however requires it, since this may be fee¬ 
ble, timid, anxious, uncertain of acceptance.J 

* [Alford supports the sense: “constituted,” urging that 
Paul would have used a more definite verb to express the 
idea of executing the purpose, and further that the aorist 
seems to point back to a definite act of origination, while the 
perfect would better express the continued execution. The 
latter remark has some force, but does not outweigh the ar¬ 
guments supporting the other sense: (1) That the name of 

“Jesus,” tlie historical Saviour, follows immediately ; (2) 
that the next verse is an explanatory confirmation of the ac¬ 
complished, not the pur/tosed design (Meyer). It may be 
added that this meaning is more common in the New Testa¬ 
ment (ii. 3; Mattli. xxi. 31; John vi. 33 ; 1 Thess. v. 24 and 
elsewhere) than the other, which occurs only in Mark xv. I; 
Rev. xvii. 17 (not Acts xvil. 17, as Bruune has it in the Ger¬ 
man, repeating a typographical error, which has been allowed 
to remain in several editions of Meyer). Notwithstanding 
Winer’s distinction, in neither case do we find the middle. 
Ellicott properly renders the verb: wrought , instead of 
using the too definite “ fulfilled.” In support of Braune’s 
view, the following names may be mentioned: Theodoret, 
Grotius, Olshacsun, De Wette, Meyer, Conybiare, Elu- 
cott, ilonoe, Evdie.— R.] 

f [Dr. Hranne there refers to the mistaken conception of 
the term arising from one of those etymological jumbles so 
common in all languages. The sense is Freimuthigkeit; Lu¬ 
ther however rendered it Freydigkeit, Frridigkeit (derived 
from /ret, free). This was soon confounded with Freudig - 
leit,freud>g, joyful); a sense which has influenced English 
commentators as well. The Joyous element is present indeed, 
but not so prominent as this mistake has made it.—R.] 

X [Ellicott clings to the transitive meaning here also, 


The “confidence” (tretr oiOgmc, only in Phil. iii. 
4; 2 Cor. i. 15; iii. 4 ; viii. 22; x. 2), which 
expresses itself after the boldness (comp. Rora. 
viii. 38, 39 with 31-37), is the childlike confi¬ 
dence in which the subject of grace approaches 
God. The phrase, therefore, is not to be joined 
with “we have” (Meyer, Schenkel;. [The 
latter view of the connection is adopted by Elli¬ 
cott and Alford. While the other is admissible, 
there seems to be a gain in thought from joining 
it with the verb ; see below —It.] 

Through our faith in Him [did r rj $ 
Tr/arfwf airou],—The preposition marks 
that by means of which the fellowship we have 
with Him is brought about, and is a closer defi¬ 
nition of exouev, “we have.” Tz)f iriorew^ 
awroj>(only in iv. 13) like Rom. iii. 22, GnL 
iii. 22, means faith on Him, viz., on Him, in whom 
“we have,” etc., on “Christ Jesus our Lord” 
( ver. 11 ). This faith is the subjective means of 
the union and the continued fellowship ( Rom. 
v. 1, 2 ). [Ellicott taking “ in confidence” as a 
predication of manner defining the tone and 
frame of mind in which the “ access” is enjoyed 
and realized, makes the following distinctions 
between the three qualifying phrases: “in 
whom” makes the objective ground of the pos¬ 
session, “ through our faith in Him” the subjec¬ 
tive medium by which , and “in confidence” 
subjective state in which it is apprehended. 
Eadie : “ That faith whose object is Jesus is the 
means to all who are Christ’s, first, of ‘boldness,’ 
for their belief in the Divine Mediator gives them 
courage; secondly of ‘access,’for their realization 
of His glorified humanity warrants and enables 
them to approach the throne of grace; and 
thirdly these blessings are possessed ‘in confi¬ 
dence,’ for they feel that for Christ’s sake their 
persons and services will be accepted by the 
Father.” — R.] 

Ver. 13. Conclusion . Wherefore I beseecL 
6ib airovyai :—This refers to ver. 12 ( “ wo 
have our boldness and our access” ); he provoG 
this in petition, of course, to God. [See below 
however.] The middle voice, upon which how¬ 
ever too great Btress must not be laid ( Col. i. 9 ; 
Jas. i. 6 ), denotes the praying for himself 

[ The reference seems ralher to be to the whole 
paragraph: “Since I am the appointed minister 
of so great a matter” (Alford ; so Eadie, Elli¬ 
cott and now Meyer ). The other view is 
perfectly grammatical, but joins this verse to a 
secondary thought, while the wider reference 
brings us back, as if the steps were being re¬ 
traced, to ver. 1 : “ the prisoner of Jesus Christ 
in behalf of you Gentiles,” the next verse pass¬ 
ing further back to “for this cause.”—R.] 

Not to faint, py eynaneiv. — [Dr. Braune’s 
rendering is: I pray (God) not to become dis¬ 
pirited, i. «., that I become not dispirited; others 
I pray (God ) that you faint not; while most ac¬ 
cept the view which supplies vpdg as the object 
of the verb and the subject of the infinitive: 


though admitting some uncertainty In regard to it. The 
union with “ laddness ” requires the trausitive sense. “ We 
may confidently say, that so important an objective truth as 
our Introduction to God by Christ would never have been thus 
coupled to a mere subjective quality in ourselves” (Alford). 
Still it is not so purely subjective as “ boldness.”—R.j 
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“I beseech you not to faint.” See below.—R.] 
The subject according to the context, especially 
“in my tribulations, ” is the Apostle. It is pre¬ 
cisely the result of his prayer to God and his 
intercourse with Him that he is courageous and 
in high-hearted joy even in tribulations.—In 
my tribulations for you [ e v ralg OXitpeoiv 
fiov vir ep vpov ~\.—The word d^ltptg defi¬ 
nitely shows that the subject is the Apostle ; so 
does the expression lire p v/u Qv, which is to be 
closely joined with dMtpeoiv pov. Accord¬ 
ingly Paul does not ask the readers not to faint 
( Vulgate , Lutiier, Meyer, Bleek, and many 
others ), but prays to God for himself. 

[ This view of the verse is supported by such 
able commentators as Bexgel, Rueckert, Har¬ 
ness (who however altogether unwarrantably 
joins v7T e p vpuv with a l to v pat ) Olshausen, 
Turner, Baumgarten-crusius, and is favored by 
the Sgriac version, Tiieodoret and Jerome. Still 
the majority of commentators from Chrysostom to 
the latest English expositors, reject it. With good 
reason too, for (1. ) it seems unpauline to insert 
such a prayer here; he rejoiced in suffering (Col. 
i. 29 ) and gloried in infirmity ( 2 Cor. xi. 30), 
and was speaking of high privilege little likely 
to suggest faint-heartedness in himself. (2.) The 
next clause presents, a motive ( Meyer), which 
is irrelevant if the prayer is for himself. (3.) 
Notwithstanding Braune’s remark, gov would be 
superfluous in that case. (4.) Grammatically it 
is far simpler to supply vpag as the object of the 
finite verb and the subject of the infinitive, than 
to supply 6e6v as the object and then epe as sub¬ 
ject-accusative; two words necessary to define 
the thought would scarcely be omitted, and the 
view we oppose necessarily requires two different 
words. If, as is natural, only one is to be sup¬ 
plied, that one must be vpag. —’Ev therefore 
denotes the spherein which the faint-heartedness 
of the Ephesians might possibly be shown ( Elli- 
oott ); the article is not necessary before vTrip, 
aince the close connection of thought is similar 
to that in ver. 1: “ prisoner for you Gentiles.”— 
R.] 

Which are your glory [grig kar'i 66%a 
ip 6>v ].—HI rig put for at rive g by the attrac¬ 
tion 66%a vpuv ( Winer, pp. 157,505). The 
tribulations of the Apostle for the church are 
the honor, fame and glory of the same; it would 
be a detriment, distress and disgrace to the 
church, to have a founder and leader, who in 
tribulations became discouraged and despondent; 
but they confess a faith, for the proclamation of 
which the Apostles must bear heavy sorrow, yet 
compared with which sorrows are not to be 
dreaded, and they have a leader, whom they 
may joyously and confidently follow. This 
clause is not to be referred to “faint not” (Har¬ 
less, Sohenkel and others ), nor is it to be left 
indefinite in an oratorical sense ( Rueckert ). 
It is thus that he prays first for himself (ver. 
13) and then (ver. 14) for the Ephesians 
(Rhenferd). Thus he closes the section con¬ 
cerning himself and his office, in order to pass to 
a supplication for the church. 

[ The reference of this clause to “ tribulations ” 
is to be maintained and is best indicated by re¬ 
storing the plural form in English: which are 
( seeing that they are ) your glory. The view of 


Braune stands or falls with that taken of the 
former part of the verse. It must be apparent 
that the other explanation is more satisfactory 
here. Ellicott well remarks too : “Glory ac¬ 
crued to the Ephesians from the official dignity, 
not the personal dignity of the sufferer.” Both 
because God so loved them as to give His Son 
first, and then to send His servants to suffering, 
( Chrysostom ) and because these tribulations 
were the tokens of the freedom of the gospel 
( Eadie ), are these “your glory.” He has now 
returned to his starting-point ( ver. 1 ), and re¬ 
sumes the thought there broken off in ver. 14.—R.] 

DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. The idea of substitution is more ethical than 
doctrinal, and finds a sphere in the whole human 
life, in its narrowest and widest circles. The 
Apostle suffers for his Church ; his suffering is 
for her advantage. So the child lives at the ex¬ 
pense of its parents ; the child for whom no one 
suffers is a miserable creature, and the parents 
who do not suffer for their child, nor take sorrow 
on themselves to avert them from their offspring, 
are no true parents. So benefactors suffer 
for their wards, and suffering for them, 
remove their pain and need. So the shep¬ 
herds of the people. The suffering of human life 
is in its widest range vicarious. Where this 
really exists, without some subtle selfishness, 
there it is without vanity, desire to please, am¬ 
bition or vain-glory, there, just as one does his 
duty to his neighbor, faithful in the least, does 
he also bear and with joy dares suffer ! And it 
is just he who has felt the truth of the vicarious 
sufferings of Jesus Christ, who can thus do. The 
Romanists acknowledge such vicarious suffering 
only in the case of the saints, we find it in all 
departments of our social life. As Paul was a 
martyr, so is every teacher, every mother. But 
they are only martyrs, t. <?., witnesses of the ev¬ 
erlasting mercy and the everlasting redemption, 
Christ Jesus is the author of redemption, the 
mediator of mercy. 

2. The official service in the Church. On this 
subject this section contains important sugges¬ 
tions of various kinds. 

a. First of all Paul feels that he is “the pris¬ 
oner of Christ Jesus:” he has orders, powers, 
duties, rights and authority from the Master; 
quum verbum Christi—porrigunt ( ministri ), Christi 
vice et loco porrigunt ( Apology Aug. Conf. Art. 
vii. viii. \ 28), non reprsesentant suam personam 
(the same, § 47 ). 

b. The office is a gift of grace (vers. 2, 7); 
beneficium seu gratia , non judicium seu lex ( Apolo¬ 
gy , vi. \ 6); it stands and falls with the church, 
so that “a priority attaches neither to the 
church before the office, nor to the office before 
the church; rather the office has never existed 
without the church, as the church has never ex¬ 
isted without the office” (Harnack, Die Kirche, 
ihr Amt, ihr Regiment , \ 41 ). 

c. The office must be distinguished from the 
general calling of Christians as a special call of 
the church, but not separated from it (“less 
than the least of all saints,” ver. 8); there is no 
specific difference, and the ministers of the 
church remain members of the body of Christ, 
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just as the private Christian does ; both belong 
together and are included in the organism of the 
church. Hence the communicative “we have” 
(ver. 12). Here however is the distinction of 
tho New Testament office, that it is not united 
with a class, family, or with definite persons, 
like that of the Old Testament. It is filled from 
among the “ saints.” 

d. In its nature the office is a iianovia ( ver. 7: 
ov eyevdpqv 6i6kovo \;■), ministerium , not a lordship ; 
the free inquiry of the individual member in 
private must not be abridged (ver. 4). “ For the 
Apostles did not receive a mandatum cum liberu, 
i. r., an entirely free and unlimited authority and 
power, but a certain [ t. e. t definite ] authority 
( Apology, xlv. $ 18). 

t. The gift of this office is God’s Word, and its 
task is the preaching of the same: “Gospel” 
( ver. 6 ), “ to preach to the Gentiles the un¬ 
searchable riches of Christ, to make all see what 
is the dispensation of the mystery” (vers. 8, 9); 
hence we must not preach our own words! So 
far it is juris Divini , belonging to the economy of 
salvation as a continuation of the apostolic min¬ 
istry ; not however of the apostolate * with apos¬ 
tolic dignity and authority, for the Apostles as 
persons have no successors. For this office too we 
must distinguish the empirical establishment of 
church offices, which is a matter of ecclesiastical 
regulation and juris humani. [ These principles 
are of great importance, but the trouble has been 
that “ecclesiastical regulation” exalted itself to 
such a degree as to assert for its creatures the 
jus Divinum. —R.] 

/. The equipment for and in this office is the 
work of the Holy Ghost, who vouchsafes the 
“ revelation ” ( ver. 3), in whom the mystery is 
revealed (ver. 5), who furnishes the necessary 
“ knowledge ” (ver. 4 ). 

g. Oral preaching and the Holy Scriptures be¬ 
long together (“ ye have heard,” ver. 2; “when 
ye read,” ver. 4 ) in the Apostle’s method, just as 
the congregation should hear and read, both in 
public and in private. 

h. This office lays claim to the person of the 
minister, not merely to his strength and his 
time ; the office is not conferred upon him just 
as he is; it does not make demands upon him 
merely when an official discharge of duty is con¬ 
cerned. Hence the Apostle says: “I became” 

( ver. 7), “the grace to God which was given to 
me (vers. 2, 7, 8 ) ” according to the working 
of his power ( ver. 7 ), so that he who is “less 
than the least” (ver 8) has still “boldness” 
and “ access with confidence ” (ver. 12 ). [Comp, 
here the note of Eadie, p. 231, from Baxter’s 
Reformed Pastor. —R,] 

3. As regards Revelation, Paul only declares, 
that it was actually the possession of himself and 
the Apostles ( ver. 3, 5). We find moreover at 
the same time an expression of the necessity of 
revelation: “the mystery” would never have 


* [Home: “You could no more appoint a man an Apostle, 
than you could appoint him a saint. Neither inspiration nor 
holiness come by appointment. An Apostle without inspi¬ 
ration is as much a solecism as a saint without holiness. 
Rome, here as everywhere, retains the semblance without 
the reality, the form without the power. She has Apostles 
without inspiration, the office without the grace of which 
the office was but the expression. Thus she feeds herself 
and her children upon ashee.’’—R.] 


become “the gospel,” had the Apostles been 
wanting in that understanding and clearness ne¬ 
cessary to preach and explain the mystery. 
Evidently the personal intercourse of the Apos¬ 
tles with the Lord was not sufficient for this 
purpose, they needed the revealing Spirit, just as 
Paul required the appearance of the Lord. 
Nothing is said respecting the mode of revelation 
in the Apostles, except that it did not consist in 
a single act, but in a continuous one, which 
could have its pauses and its ebbings, but never 
ceased entirely. In the church however, it is 
plainly stated ( ver. 6 ), the revelation respecting 
the “ mystery ” is mediated “through the gos¬ 
pel,” and is therefore joined with the words of 
the preached gospel. 

4. Hence there results the duty of the private 
Christian, neither to absent himself from the 
common public service, so that he may hear, nor 
to neglect private closet worship, so as to read. 
Upon this is based the obligation of the church 
to circulate the Scriptures through the agency 
of Bible Societies, and the crime of the Roman 
pontiff in forbidding and hindering this. * “ The 
old complaint continues still: sednos non habemus 
aures , sicut Deus linguam (Stier ). 

6. The difference in the Holy Scriptures. Old 
and New Testament, are defined in ver. 5, very 
much according to the saying of Augustine; et 
in vetere novum latet, et in novo vetus patet. Both 
treat of the “mystery,” which is the purport of 
the gospel, as it was the subject of prophecy. 
The difference is only in clearness respecting 
this; the former lacks it, the latter possesses it. 
In the former the full universal idea of the gos¬ 
pel lies hidden, as, in a bud, in enigmatical vi¬ 
sions and figures. The hope of the Old Testament 
prophets had not that clearness of understanding 
which belongs to the New Testament Apostles 
and congregations, but the intensity of the con¬ 
sciousness of salvation and of the sense of God’s 
mercy was not less then than afterwards, hence 
not less perfect in itself, only less distinct in 
form and expression ; so that we may in the light 
of the gospel and the adult church understand 
the prophets of the Old Testament better than 
they did themselves, and yet be not more perfect 
than they. Hence we can only say with Jerome : 
aliud est in spiritu ventura cognoscere, aliud ea 
cernere opera completa, or with Calovius : distin- 
guendum inter cognitionem generalem et specialem. 
Tho contrast of the Old and New Testament is 
not under discussion, as Harless remarks, but 
that bestowal of the Holy Ghost upon the Apos¬ 
tles, which introduced them into the entire al¬ 
ready existing truth of redemption, and which 
was accordingly something actually different 
from the previous inspiration. 

6. Carefully as the Apostle demands the read¬ 
ing of what he has written (ver 4: “while 
reading,” etc.), he yet places it before them as 
a measure and norm (“in accordance with 
which ”). The preached word, when written, 
became yet more objective and permanent, as a 


* [ Batxk ( from E\die ) on ver. 4 : “ Here he confuteth the 
papists, on account of their cursed practice In taking away 
the key of knowledge — the reading of the Scriptures- in 
which fact they are iike the Philistines, putting out the eyes 
of Samson, and taking away the smiths, not leaving a weapon 
in Israel."—R.] 
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genuine expression of the truth, accomplished 
by the clarifying reflection of the collected spirit 
(comp. Petersen, Idee der Christlichen Kirche , 
2, p. 181 ff. ). The propositions; it is true, be¬ 
cause it is in the Scriptures, and it is in the 
Scriptures because it is true, supplement each 
other. 

7. The Church is to be conceived of as a com¬ 
munion rising above the limits of time and of the 
history of humanity on the earth ; it reaches into 
eternity. But it is also to be regarded as a 
sphere of the operations of God and of the reve¬ 
lation of His glory, which has a significance, not 
merely terrestrial but cosmical; a place of the 
revelation of the Lord, which is the high school 
of angels ( ver. 10); we are not indeed the pro¬ 
fessors at whose feet the angels must sit as schol¬ 
ars, but it is God who leads them onward in the 
knowledge of His wisdom; we are but the means 
of instruction. They attend the work of Re¬ 
demption from the beginning: Matth. i. 20; ii. 
13, 19; Luke i. 11, 26 If.; ii. 9 ff. Matth. iv. 11; 
Luke xxii. 43; Matth. xxviii. 2 ff. 1 Tim. iii. 16. 

8. Creation and Redemption stand in internal 
connection ( ver. 9 ); the former was not willed 
by God without the latter, and is arranged and 
ordered with reference to it. 

9. The strength of the consciousness of sin 
( ver. 8) is here intensified by means of the con¬ 
trast with the high office; it is not conditioned 
by special and peculiar sin, but by his especially 
clear and profound self-knowledge in the light of 
the gospel of Jesus Christ, which it was his duty 
to preach. Harless ; “ Into the inmost depths 
of the soul each one sees only for himself; what 
he sees in himself, he does not see on others; what 
he sees there says to him, that sin dwells in him 
( Rom. vii. 17 ) and that the wrath of God is 
upon him, and that now when God’s grace has 
saved him, he has nothing which he has not re¬ 
ceived ( 1 Cor. iv. 7); the hearts of others are 
searched not by him, but by God.” It cannot 
be affirmed, tnen, to be a constantly recurring 
phenomenon, that the most powerful witnesses 
to Christian truth have been led there through 
previous and great errors and wanderings ; it is 
however true that such must have obtained a 
deeper knowledge and experience of corruption 
in their own hearts, passing through hard and 
humiliating struggles. Conversion in their case 
is no greater act of God’s grace than in that of 
others ; they feel it as such, however, more vivid¬ 
ly and overwhelmingly: Has the Lord helped 
me, then I know not whom He is unable and un¬ 
willing to help! 

10. The ground-tone of the Christian is “ bold¬ 
ness” (ver. 12), which has a two-fold refer¬ 
ence; 1) backwards to the accusing guilt and 
forwards to the exalted goal; 2 ) downwards to 
the threatening world and upwards to the Ever- 
Present One. In the first aspect this “boldness” 
is fearless and undoubting confidence, that sin 
is forgiven, its power broken, and its eradica¬ 
tion assured, according to the promise : in the 
other it is the joyful assurance of the favor and 
nearness of God, which cannot be disturbed by 
circumstances the most adverse.— Hence with 
this “boldness” is joined “the access in confi¬ 
dence” to the throne of the Most High, in the 
prayer, certain of a hearing, to be preserved in 


grace and mercy, and to obtain help against the 
evil without us and the sin within us. [Or 
taking the other view of the passage, such “ bold¬ 
ness and access” possessed “ in confidence” so 
exalts, that he who suffers comforts those who 
sympathize ; the sympathy of Christ not only 
rises above human sympathy in consoling power, 
but makes the sufferer able to remove in turn the 
reflected sorrow in the hearts of sympathizing 
friends.—R.] 

11. Concerning faith it is only stated here, 
that it is the medium of the blessed condition of 
the child of God (ver. 12: “ through our faith in 
Him”); it alone gives a courageous spirit, con¬ 
stancy and joyous confidence; without it “we 
have ” none of these. 

HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

That is an elevating sight—a man who has over¬ 
come sorrow and compelled it to grant him joy, 
strength, comfort, as a star in the night joyously 
twinkles for the traveller. It is sad enough, 
when a man, an heir of eternal life, a child of a 
Heavenly Father, permits himself to be overcome 
by sorrow and cast forth like a faded leaf from 
the tree, to be trodden under foot, instead of af¬ 
fording shade.—The cause of sorrow was to Paul 
a cause of joy: on account of the Gentiles, to 
whom he preached the gospel, he was persecuted, 
and this persecution turned out for their advan¬ 
tage.—Paul was like a sword in the contest 
against error and falsehood and godlessness ; life 
was the workshop, God the Lord was the master, 
who formed it, but suffering was the anvil and 
hammer, by means of which it became solid and 
sharp; and that was good for the church.—That 
sufferer is right and sets God right before others, 
who is like a farmer, that knows the bright sky 
is ever behind the cloud of sorrow, and finds in 
streaming rain a blessing from above, and thus 
praises and thankf ally accepts what city folks call 
“bad weather.”—See to it that you know what 
gifts are given to you and for what. For in this 
is the task which you have to do; are you un¬ 
certain whether others have rightly profited by 
you, still be certain of this, that you have done 
your duty.—Joy in the ministerial office must be 
greater than the sorrow over the injuries which 
accompany it. Your calling among men is a gift 
of God to you and you should be a blessing of 
God to others.—God does not bestow His gifts of 
grace perfect and complete out of heaven, as one 
hangs up a picture in his room; but He produces 
them in our lives, like a harvest, for while the 
field is prepared, the seed sown and harrowed 
in, and sunshine and rain, day and night are 
ordained. 

The Scriptures lay claim to be heard on one 
matter alone. God’s everlasting mercy in Jesus 
Christ: Is that of importance to you, then the 
Bible is also: only there is this made clear to 
you.—About what is spiritual, Divine, eternal, 
you find no such information anywhere else, 
whether among the Greeks or the Germans or 
the English, as in the prophets and Apostles of 
Jesus Christ; they are greater than all 'the 
world’s philosophers and peets.—It is wonderful 
how the mystery of Christ, the theme of the sym¬ 
phony of the Holy Scriptures gradually passes 
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from the faint twilight through the gray morning 
of the prophets to the bright day in the birth 
and death of Jesus Christ, and the church, like 
a Memnou-statue, give a clear note in the beams 
of the rising sun. — “In a few lines 1” often 
enough a mere phrase. Not so here: the rich 
contents, the deep insight, the pleasure in the 
communication, the love to the Church—all these 
conspire to make what is written brief, all too 
brief. Here the preacher may learn : much mat¬ 
ter, few words! — Hear in the congregation, read 
in the closet! Walk in the Spirit and search in 
the Scriptures ! Shun not solitude, but seek God 
there! These are three exhortations and three 
rules for the growth of the inner man. — If you 
do not consider yourself worse than others, you 
have not yet known yourself or God. — You should 
not lose joy or power in your calling, when you 
recognize in humility your own insignificance 
the office is ever greater than its incumbent and 
rather holds him than he it.— He who with the 
microscope of God’s word, honestly searches and 
knows his own heart and life, will have in the 
same word, a telescope to help his gaze toward the 
furthest heaven, the world of angels and the life 
eternal, in blissful gratitude. 

Starke : — Papal Rome and what belongs 
thereto is as cruel as heathen Rome was, since 
it arrests and imprisons so many real Chris¬ 
tians. — Let no one run into the important office 
of the preacher, unless God has sent him there.— 
Reasou knows nothing of the mystery of Christ; 
it is a revelation from God.— God did not at once 
make known the secrets of His will in all their 
extent and present distinctness, but it pleased 
the Divine Wisdom to proceed therein grad¬ 
ually.—Each book of the Bible is like a jewel in 
a golden crown; Paul’s Epistles, however, have 
this excellence, that they lead more richly, pow¬ 
erfully and emphatically to Christ. Hence we 
must use them like daily bread for the nourish¬ 
ment of our souls. Happy are they who in such 
a perusal can say : the longer, the dearer !—The 
calling of the Gentiles remains full of mysteries, 
for thus God has shown His grace, power and 
truth.—Why should he who is endowed with 
affice and gifts in Christ’s Church exalt him- 
lelf ? He is what he is, and has what he has, 
dot of merit, but all of grace.—The gospel has to 
do with the unsearchable riches of Christ: away 
v'ith all else from the pulpit, such as mere hu- 
n an science, pleasant stories, fables, etc .—Learn 
a so, O my soul, with the angels the manifold 
v isdorn of God ; learn it in the church, and 
watch how wonderfully God has gathered, called, 
upheld and protected it; learn it in thyself, and 
notice how wondrously He has led thee through 
this world.—Those teachers should be ashamed 
who attempt to force from the flock with knocks 
and scoldings, what would be so much better 
gained by more winning ways, by requests and 
entreaties — When faithful shepherds have weak 
and timid sheep they must strengthen them with 
the consolations of the word ot‘ God and thus 
instil courage.—The tribulations of its teachers 
are no disgrace to the Church, but honor and 
glorious strengthening. For the power of the 
Sp ; rit and of the truth manifests itself most 
gloriously, when on this account one is willing to 
suffer also 


Rieger: —The chain and the soldier, with 
which and to whom Paul was bound made him 
the prisoner of the Emperor, but the willingness 
of spirit with which these bonds were borne was 
from Jesus Christ; hence he was “ the prisoner 
of Christ Jesus,” who also was near him and 
had an oversight of all that occurred to him. To 
know and make known God in His unsearchable 
love is more than to investigate all the works of 
His hauds.—God will not give up His right as 
Creator, His purpose, which he had in the foun¬ 
dation of the world, with respect to the Kingdom 
of His Son, but through Redemption will save 
the Creation, and restore it to its original good¬ 
ness.—How greatly is the manifold wisdom of 
God made known through the Church, in the 
gathering of it from all tribes and tongues, in 
the adorning of it with so many and varied gifts, 
in overruling all events for its good, in enduring 
so many tares, in the unfailing fulfilment of all 
the declarations of God. 

Heubner:— Every one has a criterion of his 
Christian knowledge, in his proper perception 
of the purpose of God in Christ and the indis¬ 
pensableness of Christ. In our day this is often 
willingly changed. Many would make of Chris¬ 
tianity, something local, temporal, and ttms de¬ 
grade it.—Christ is inexhaustible for mind and 
heart; we find all in Him. If we would speak 
of Him, the theme is never exhausted. Let us 
never make of this rich Christ a poor one !— 
What Christ has instituted must truly be some¬ 
thing transcendent, and not so common that 
every intellect can discover it; else the angels 
would not be able to look into it and be satisfied 
therewith. 

Passavant: —Paul will not speak or teach 
from his own wisdom or his own inspirations; he 
will not give or recommend any thing, that ie 
from his own thought or mind or will; at this he 
trembles, against this his whole conduct and life 
in the service of his Lord speaks. Nor will he 
speak a single word of any wise or learned one 
of this world, any birth or abortion of their lit¬ 
tle brain and great conceit; as little will he bor¬ 
row from their idle word.—Divinely great was 
the light, which appeared, on so many pages of 
the Psalms and Prophets, respecting the calling 
of the Gentiles; yet even to the Old Testament 
seers themselves this, like many other things in 
the future universal economy of salvation, re¬ 
mained largely in the dark ; much both in gene¬ 
ral and in particular was still concealed. Still 
less than they, did the people to whom they pro¬ 
phesied, perceive this mystery. Besides this, up 
to the times of Christ and afterwards, the view 
of most of them was disturbed by their inborn 
enmity and profound contempt for the Gentiles. 
—Among these “holy Apostles and prophets” 
none seem to have viewed the mystery of Christ 
with so clear, profound and quick a glance as 
did the Apostle Paul.—The great Apostle knows 
nothing save grace, will know nothing save 
grace.—The richer my life, my experience, my 
knowledge of grace, the richer the gifts, the joys, 
the richer my eternity, the nearer to the eternal 
building of God, so much the less can I under¬ 
stand it all, so much more deep and unfathoma¬ 
ble are these depths.—“The highest of sciences 
is Christianity!” says a friend of God; “little 
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as Christians devote their attention and study to 
it! the highest, most enlightened of the angels 
have made it their study, and learn from it to 
perceive God in a manner worthy of Him ; and 
those, for whom such a master-piece is wrought, 
do not know it nor deem it worth their know¬ 
ledge.” Others, on the contrary, search therein 
in an ungodly spirit alone, their wit will guess 
everything, their intellect explain all, even ar¬ 
range all; will blame and criticise, will approve 
and deny, will break up and break off,—and the 
powers on high in eternal light wait patiently, 
until light and knowledge comes to them respect¬ 
ing these things. 

Stier: —The bonds themselves preach to the 
Gentiles; they reveal even to the Apostle him¬ 
self something new.—The reading for one's self is 
pre-supposed and recommended in the case of 
each individual.—Missions are the continued, 
God-given, gracious and spiritual life of the 
church, her impulse of growth. They re-act as 
powerfully, widely and thoroughly as the preach¬ 
ing of the gospel on the church of the baptized, 
since from them we first learned the idea of the 
Inner Mission, or as the English say still more 
beautifully : Home Missions. 

Ziel (on Eph. iii. 8-21):—The Apostle Paul 
was a rich man in his prison: I. Rich in the 
unsearchable riches of Christ, to the proclama¬ 
tion of which the grace of God had called him 
(vers. 8-12) ; 2. Rich in his fervent love to the 
brethren, which revealed itself in his supplication 
for them (vers. 13-19); 3. Rich in his unswerving 
confidence in God, who can do exceeding abun¬ 
dantly above all we can ask or think, and with 
whose praise he is full (vers. 20, 21). 

[Eadie :—Ver. 8. The riches of Christ are the 
true wealth of men and nations. And those 
riches are unsearchable. Even the value of the 
portion already possessed cannot be told by any 
symbols of numeration, for such riches can have 
no adequate exponent or representative. The 
latest periods of time shall find those riches un¬ 
impaired, and eternity shall behold the same 
wealth neither worn by use nor dimmed by age, 
nor yet diminished by the myriads of its happy 
participants.—Ver. 9. If we gaze upon a land¬ 
scape as the rising sun strikes successive points J 


and brings them into view in every variety of 
tint and shade, both subjective and objective il¬ 
lumination is enjoyed. No wonder that in so 
many languages light is the emblem of know¬ 
ledge.—At the fittest timg, not prematurely, but 
with leisurely exactness, were created both the 
human materials on which redemption was to 
work that peculiar and varied mechanism by 
which its designs were to be accomplished.—Ver. 
10. in the proclamation of the gospel to the Gen¬ 
tiles, with its strange preparations, various agen¬ 
cies and stupendous effects—involving the origi¬ 
nation and extinction of Judaism, the incarnation 
and the atonement, the manger and the cross, the 
spread.of the Greek language and the triumph of 
the Roman arms—“these principalities and pow¬ 
ers in heavenly places” beheld with rapture 
other and brighter phases of a wisdom which had 
often dazzled them by its brilliant and profuse 
versatility, and surprised and entranced them by 
•the infinite fulness of the love which prompts it, 
and of the power which itself directs and con¬ 
trols.—Ver. II. In all this procedure, which re¬ 
veals to princedoms and powers God’s manifold 
wisdom, the Divine eternal plan is consistently 
and systematically developed in Christ.—R.] 

[Hodge: —“Through faith of him.” How 
may I come to God with the assurance of accept¬ 
ance? The answer given by the Apostle, and 
confirmed by the experience of the saints of all 
ages, is, ‘ By faith in Jesus Christ.’ It is because 
men rely on some other means of access, either 
bringing some worthless bribe in their hands, or 
trusting to some other mediator, priestly or 
saintly, that so many fail who seek to enter God’s 
presence.—R.] 

[Schenkel :—It is a grace to be able to suffer 
for the sake of the kingdom of God and the ad¬ 
vantage of our brethren: for thus to suffer is a 
blessing 1) for one’s own heart, 2) for the church. 
—The glory of the Apostolic office: 1. As to its 
ground, resting on revelation; 2. As to its end, 
to effect a knowledge of the mystery of God.— 
The preaching of the gospel: 1) As to its pur¬ 
port, it is about the unsearchable riches of 
Christ; 2) As to its end, the enlightening of a 
darkened world.—The Christian Church, the 
bond which links heaven with earth.—R.] 


2. The Apostle's petition with an exhortation for the church. 

(Chap. III. 14-19.) 

14 For this cause I bow my knees unto the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ [omit 

15 of our Lord Jesus Christ], 1 Of [From] whom the whole [every] family in heaven 

16 and [on] earth is named, That he would grant 2 you, according to the riches 3 of his 
glory, to be strengthened with might by [through] his Spirit in the inner man; 

17 That Christ may dwell in your hearts by [through] faith; that ye, being rooted 

18 and grounded in love, 4 May be [fully] able to comprehend with all saints what is 

19 the breadth, and length, and depth, and height ; 5 And to know the love of Christ, 
which passeth knowledge [or the knowledge-surpassing-love of Christ], that ye 
might be filled with [may be filled up to] all the fulness of God. 
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TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL. 

* Ver 14. — [The phrase- row xvpiov ift-Hv ’I*j<toC XpurroO, which follows rrarr/p In I. 3; Col. I. 3; 2 Cor. 1. 3; Rom. it. 
C, should be rejected here. The weight of diplomatic authority is against It (omitted In R 1 A. B. C. 17, (5 7 ; found in R.’ D. 
K. K. L. and all other cursives). A number of fathers reject it (Jerome expressly speaks of the omission), while the best 
versions retain it. It is scarcely credible, os De Wetto urges, that it was omitted localise coming between iraripa and wa- 
t aid, since it really disturbs the rhythmical connection; while on the other hand no addition would be more likely thaq 
this from the common formula. If intorual grounds have any weight, it must be rejected. So Lachmaun, Tischendorf, 
RUckort. Harless, Meyer, Olshausen, Alford. Ellicott; Eadie inclines to this view. Reiche and De Wetle retaiu it, as does 
llodge, who says: “the majority of recent editions and cominoiitators retain them,” a statement surprisingly unwarranted. 
— R.J 

* Ver. 16.—[The Rec. reads iyq with D. K. L., and most fathers, but 6 y (R. A. B. C. F.) is to be preferred. Comp. i. 
17.—R-] 

* Ver. 16.—[Here also as in I. 7 ; li. 7; ill. 8, the Rec. gives the masculine form (D. 3 K. L., cursives), but R. A. B. C. D. 1 
F. support the neuter. — R.] 

* Ver. 17. — [Another view of the construction requires the following translation: "That Christ may dwell tn 
your hearts through faith, ye having been rooted and grounded in love, in order that,” etc. See Ezcgetical 
Notes.— R.J 

6 Ver. 18. — [The order of the Rec. (/3a0o? icai vi[roc) is sustained by R. A. K. L., most cursives; adopted by Tis¬ 
chendorf, Ellicott, Meyer and Braune, as lectio difficilior. B. C. D. E. F. G., most versions, give the reverse order, 
which as more uatural and prevalent (Rom. viii. 39) is open to suspicion. It is accepted by Lachmaun, Alford and 
others.—R.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

Ver. 14. The connection. For this cause, 
toOtov x&P tv -— Thus Paul connects with 
ver. 1, where the construction is interrupted. 
Still with virep vutiv (ver. 13) he has already re¬ 
sumed what was expressed in ver. 1, and with 
“which are your glory,” referred to the previous 
current of thought (ii. 22: “ye are builded to¬ 
gether”). Comp. iii. 1. [Eadie: “ The prayer 
must be regarded as immediately following that 
section, and its architectural terras and allusions 
will thus be more clearly understood.” Meyer 
however explains : on this account that you faint 
not, etc. — R.] 

The prayer , vers. 14, 15. 

I bow my knees, nAym-w ra ydvara 
yov. —So Phil. ii. 10. It describes rrjv narave- 
wyuevrfv begenv (Chrysostom). Benqel: “Si 
prsesens ad/uisset Paulus, genua Jlezisset, exardes- 
cente pectore. Acts xx. 36. Here the reference 
is to genua mentis (Jerome) ; the idea of “pray¬ 
ing” is so prominent, that the accusative some¬ 
times follows the verb yownereiv (Matth. xvii. 
14; Mark x. 17). 

Unto the Father, irpb? rbv nark pa .— 
The phrase is found thus without any qualifica¬ 
tion in ii. 18; v. 20; Col. i. 12. [On npbs, 
denoting the direction, see Winer, p. 378. The 
metaphorical sense of the phrase justifies the 
preposition; were the idea merely that of bend¬ 
ing the knee, a dative would probably follow.— 
On the phrase: of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
see Textual Note L — R.] 

From whom every family in heaven and 
on earth is named.* —’Ef ov naoa 7rarpid — 
ov o yd C e r a i is a paronomasia to narepa , which 
canuot be reproduced, except as Luther (1545) has 
so beautifully and correctly expressed it: Der der 
rechte Vater ist uber Alles , was da kinder heisst; 
all editions from 1522-1541 read: was Vater 
heisst. Evidently “from whom,” cf ov, refers to 
“Father,” from Him (ef) originates the name 
borne (6 v o p d C, e r a t) by him who stands at the 
head of a group, narpia, which is thus termed 
from narr/p. The etymology must be well consi¬ 
dered here. While <f>v%ai (JTIiSD) designates the 


•[Ellicott readers: "From whom every race tn heaven 
and on earth Is thus named,” while the German text of 
Braune runs thus in a literal translation: “whose name 
svery family tn heaven aud on earth bears."—R.J 


I tribes descending from the sons of Jacob, 
irarpiai ( rrin3ty!p ) denotes the families in the 
several tribes, descending from the sons of Jacob’s 
sons ; otKot ( fn3RrVTT3 ) is yet more special in 
its meaning. Hence the reference here is to 
larger groups. The word designates a lineage, 
family, springing from one father and bearing 
his name. [Eadie: “Every circle of holy and 
intelligent creatures having the name of irarpid 
takes that name from God as riar/)p.” So Al¬ 
ford, Ellicott.—R.] Accordingly something 
concrete and living is treated of, so that it is 
not=x«rp<5r7f, Fatherhood (Thkodoret. John 
of Damascus, Anselm, Luther, 1522-41; Meyer: 
lie is the original Father, the Father of all fa¬ 
thers; Tholuck, Sermon on the Mount, p. 394; 
Nitzscii, Prakt. Theol. I. p. 269). 

Hoffa without the article (Winer, p. 110) ne¬ 
cessarily refers to the multiplicity of the fami¬ 
lies: every family. Benqel is excellent: omnis, 
angelorum, hominum ceterorum, ex ipso, ut patre, 
pendens; as David’s family from David (Luke ii. 
4) and from Abraham, so the blessing comes, 

I like that of a father upon all the families of the 
earth (Acts iii. 25). The phrase: “in heaven and 
on earth,” ev ovpavol c Kai ei ri yijc, joined 
closely to irarpia without the article, points to 
the world of angels and of men, referring to the 
groups dependent on heads and chiefs We must 
then understand here classes of angels (comp, 
on i. 21), since the angels also are called sons, 
children of God (Job xxxviii. 7; Luke xx. 36) 
and call God their Father, not merely their Cre¬ 
ator, and races of people as national families, al¬ 
though “children of disobedience” (ii. 2; v. 6) 
jare not wanting. For “all angels, all Christians, 
aye, all children of men are God’s children, for 
He has created them all” (Luther) in Christ, 
the Son of filiation. The word narpia, whioh 
by the addition of iraaa and ev ovpavoic 
Kai eirl ygc, has received an extension of 
meaning reaching far beyond bodily descent, 
must be understood not merely in a natural, but 
also in an ethical sense, as indeed the idea: “Fa¬ 
ther ” is thus used. Since “ fatherhood ” has not 
a concrete meaning, it cannot be translated by 
this word, but Stier thus attempts to preserve 
the concrete force, der rechte Vater uber Alles, was 
nach V'dtcrn heisst . 

It is incorrect and ungrammatical to under¬ 
stand by it the whole world family (Meyer, Olb* 
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hausen and others), or only two groups, angels 
and men (Calvin), or the saints in heaven and 
the elect on the earth (Calov.),* since in that 
case the article would be found before tv ovpa- 
vo<? and before exl yqc, as in the first case 
it should stand after xaoa. It is incorrect to 
ignore altogether the idea of groups, families, 
which Luther’s version throws into the back¬ 
ground, and to make of God an “All-father ” 
(Meyer). Luther has given occasion to this 
mistake, but corrected it through his translation; 
for he says there that God is Father over all, that 
is called children, of course maintained, cared 
for, as we are, in Christ. It respects more the 
right Father than the right children (Harless). 
Finally all polemical reference, such as against 
the particularism of the Jews (Calvin), angel- 
worship (Michael), must be rejected. The 
passage is ironical rather. Comp. Doctr. 
Note 2. 

Ver. 16. The purport o f the supplication. Vers. 16, 
17.—That he would grant you .—"Iva do 
v pi v marks the purpose and consequently the 
purport of the supplication, indicating at the 
same time the confidence of him who prays, that 
He who is implored will fulfil his request. Comp, 
i. 17. [The subject and the purpose thus blended 
as so often when iva follows a verb signifying 
(even metaphorically) to pray.—R.] 

According to the riches of his glory.— 
Kara to x'Aovtoc rgc avrov defines 

the do more closely, as a rich and glorious giving. 
He should give , not merely announce, according 
to, in the proportion of His riches in glory. See 
i. 7,17 ; Col. i. 11. “Glory” here embraces the 
whole glorious perfection of God (Meyer); there 
is no ground for limiting it to power (Grotius) 
or grace (Calvin). 

To be strengthened with might. — At >vd- 
pei , “with might,” placed first for emphasis, 
cannot anticipate either the phrase “by his spi¬ 
rit,” or “in the inner man,” nor can it be an 
instrumental dative (Meyer), nor does it refer to 
the will or moral being over against knowledge 
(Harless), which also belongs to the inner man 
and is given prominence in vers. 18, 19. It qua¬ 
lifies the verb “strengthened,” KpaTaiodjjvap 


* [So Bodies and Hodge, both insisting upon the exclusive 
reference to the redeemed. The argument of the latter rests 
altogether on the incorrect reading he accepts. Admitting 
that the omission of the article favors the rendering: “ every 
family,” he adds that it may still be omitted where the sense 
is “ the whole family,” provided the context is so clear as to 
prevent mistake. But it is not so clear, else the great body 
of commentators would not have mistaken it; hence the con¬ 
dition is not met. Besides the context does not teach, except 
critical judgments are to give way to exegetical preferences, 
“ that those who are here contemplated as children, are those 
who are by Jesus Christ brought Into this relation to God." 
“Consequently” it ought not to be affirmed that “the word 
warped cannot include any but the subjects of redemption.”— 
Undoubtedly there is an underlying thought of redemption ; 
“it is not in virtue of God's creative power that the Apostle 
here prays to Him, but In virtue of llis adoptive love iu 
Christ ” (Alford). The thought of an “All-Father ” Is remote 
enough, but any unnecessary limitation of iratra warped 
Is at the same time a limitation of the wider results of Re¬ 
demptive Love so frequently hinted at by Paul and not very 
remote here (ver. 10). Alford: “The Apostle seems, regard¬ 
ing God as the Father of us His adopted children, to go forth 
Into the fact, that He, in this His relation to us, is in reality 
the great original and proto-type of the paternal relation, 
wherever found.” And in an ethical sense this relation may 
be readily conceived of as existing In heaven among other 
than those redeemed from earth.—11.] 


which is antithetical to the term cyKaneiv , 
“faint” (ver. 13) thus not merely excluding dis¬ 
couragement and weakness, but marking also the 
external efficiency, the influence on the world, 
the overcoming as well as the standing fast, like 
dvdpi&ofte before Kparaiovode (1 Cor. xvi. 13). See 
vi. 10; Col. i. 11; 1 Pet. v. 10. Hence the pas¬ 
sage does not refer to mere passivity, so that 
dvvdpei is merely a strengthening of the verb 
(Rueckert). Luther is incorrect; “That he 
may give you strength—to become strong.” [The 
instrumental sense is adopted by Elucott, 
Hodge, Alford, Eadie and many others. 
Braune’8 view virtually resolves the dative into 
an adverb. Ellicott: It defines “the element 
or influence of which the spirit is the ‘ causa 
medians .’ ” The contrast with lymKeiv, though 
plausible, must not be pressed. Eadie, who 
finds a reference to the figure of the temple in 
ver. 18, sees an architectural allusion here. 
-R.] 

Through his Spirit [dia tov xvel>paros 
avro t>].—The means of imparting such strength 
is indicated thus ( avTov=deov f who is implored); 
God’s Holy Spirit makes us strong within, and 
thus prepares not only the actual fellowship in 
the kingdom of God, but also the powerful de¬ 
monstration of the same; hence Bengel well 
says: dwdpet bene congruit cum mentions spi- 
ritus. 

In the inner man.—[El? here is not=ii>, 
nor=in regard of (Meyer, Winer, De Wette, 
Hodge : as to), but “to and into,” marking “ the 
direction and destination of the prayed for gift 
of infused strength ” (Ellicott).— R.] ‘0 loo 

avO p ox o q (so also Rom. vii. 22) is the anti¬ 
thesis of 6 ei-o fjpoi > avdpoxoq (2 Cor. iv. 16), 
which “perishes,” while “the inward man is 
renewed day by day.” It is not something phy¬ 
sical, but moral, hence too, not=voi>c, which can 
have a “vanity” (iv. 17), of which “corrupt” 
can be predicated (1 Tim. vi. 5), which is impos¬ 
sible in the case of the inner man. It is ra- 
ther=“the hidden man of the heart” (1 Pet. iii. 
4) and refers to the concealed, displaced and ob¬ 
scured image of God within us. Accordingly the 
Apostle says el? tov eoo t to become strong so 
far as to reach within to this; the preposition 
thus marking the aim towards which the becoming 
strong should be constantly and renewedly di¬ 
rected. See Winer, p. 389. Accordingly “the 
inner man ” cannot be used interchangeably with 
“the new man ” (iv. 24); the latter is the new 
creature, in which the former lives again, rises 
anew out of the death of sin which has come upon 
it: “ the inner man ” does not stand in antithesis 
to the “body,” but includes so much of it as God 
in the creation has prepared and designed for 
the life in glory, in the new creation for the 
resurrection of the body. See Doctr . Note 3. 
[Comp. Lange, Romans vii. 7-25, especially my 
Excursus, pp. 232-236.*—R.] 


* [Dr. Hodge, very sweeplngly, intimates that all those in¬ 
terpretations which distinguish this “ inner man ” from the 
renewed man, belong to “the theory of Semi-Pelagianism, 
embodied and developed in the theology of the Church of 
Rome.” But this is based on a mere assumption, viz., that 
this view of “ the inner man ” as the seat of spiritual influ¬ 
ences implies the actual sinlessness and unfallen status of 
“that Inner man,” an implication distinctly denied by many 
of the supporters of this theory, among whom are expository 
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Ver. 17. That Christ may dwell In your 
hearts through faith. —This verse forms an 
explanatory, farther developing, parallel to the 
infinitive clause of ver. 10. We have here a se¬ 
cond petition, in continuation of the first, hence 
Luther is not altogether incorrect in inserting an 
epexegetical “and.” [See below.] Karat- 
Kijaai denotes a permanent indwelling of one 
taking entire possession, as Col. i. 19; ii. 9; 
Matth. xii. 45; Luke xi. 26; 2 Pet. iii. 13; Jas. 
iv. 5. The expression oi/ceZv, Rom. vii. 20 (ver. 
17: IvoiKovoa), viii. 9; 1 Cor. iii. 16, is weaker. 
Here it stands first for emphasis and refers to 
KarotKTjTqfuov , ii. 21, 22. Comp. John xiv. 21-23. 
Benoel is excellent: inperpetuum. It corresponds 
to “strengthened with might,” which precedes 
it; as the former is marked as an effect from 
without, from above, by “ into the inner man,” 
so the latter is distinguished by “in your hearts,” 
as an internal condition. 

A ta r f)s it tor [almost=;th rough your 
faith] denotes in any case a power of the Spirit 
which has been appropriated by the Christian; 
accordingly the previous petition was 6ia rob 
itvevparoc, “through the Spirit,” to whom the 
initiative belongs, the Spirit of Christ, preparing 
for Him (Bengel: ubi spiritus Dei , ibi etiam 
Chrislus), while itiaris, “ faith,” is wrought by 
the Spirit in the human spirit, is the power of 
man, awakened, directed, strengthened by the 
Holy Spirit, to appropriate Christ, to become 
Christ’s. Hence it is neither idem per idem (Mat- 
THtEs), nor something entirely different (Rueck- 
ert), nor yet a consequence from what precedes, 
independent of dtp, but dependent on uparaiudr/vat 
(Bleek). 

[The connection has been much discussed. 
Meyer (following Calvin: declaral, quale sit in¬ 
teriors hominis robur) takes the clause as Braune 
does : parallel to the last clause of ver. 16, with 
an explanatory force. De Wettb explains the 
infinitive as one of design, an opinion to which 
Eadie formerly inclined. Notwithstanding 
Braune’s objection, the simplest explanation is 
that of Bleek, adopted previously however by 

who cannot be classed among the advocates of Semi-Pelagian- 
tsm. I append the statement of Ellicott, which agrees with 
my own view, referred to above: “The expression 6 i<r u> av- 
Bputno* (Rom. vii. 22) is nearly identical with, but somewhat 
more inclusive than 6 kpvjttos rrjs leapSiat avOpat jto? (I Pet. 

iii. 4), and stands in antithesis.to 6 f(<u iv9pu>not (2 Cor. iv. 
16); the former being practically equivalent to the voO; or 
higher nature of man (Rom. vii. 23), the latter to the <rdpf or 

: see Beck, Seelcnlehre, III. 21, 3, p. 68. It is within 
this taut aeOpaijrov that the powers of regeneration are exer¬ 
cised (Harless, Christl. Ethik, §22a), and it is from their 
operation in this provinw* that the whole man (‘ ttcunda in- 
Unvi spectatus,' Bengel) becomes a avdpwi ro? (as opposed 

to a former state), or a eaivot dv6pwtrov (as opposed to a for¬ 
mer corrupt state), and is either 6 «a tH 0eoc ktkt #«5 (chap. 

iv. 24), or 6 deaKait'oi'pLd/o? civ iniyvuatv tear ti/cova to 0 
uTorarros avroe (Col. Hi. 10), according to the point of view 
under which regeneration is regarded. The distinction be¬ 
tween this and the partially synonymous terms irvtvfia and 
voOs may perhaps be thus roughly stated: irvev/aa is simply 
the highest of the three parts of which man is composed ; 
voi/v the nvtvna. regarded more in its moral and Intellectual 
aspects, ‘ quaUnut inUJligit , cogilal , et vult 6 ecu avOpionos 
the irecO/aa or rather the whole immaterial portion, consi¬ 
dered in its theological aepects. and a« the seat of the Inwork¬ 
ing powers of grace." To which may be added that owing 
to the fact that imv/Att has also a second meaning (the human 
spirit as Inwrought upon by the Divine Spirit), Paul does not 
use it in Rom. vii. 7-25, but rather vovv and 6 *<ra* av9po>i rov. 
This view of the phrase is adopted by Eadie and Alford, and 
may be regarded as the prevalent one in Germany, perhaps 
now among English commentators.—R.J 


Alford and Ellicott among others. This ac¬ 
cepts the clause as one expressive of the result 
(“so that”) of the inward strengthening. The 
emphasis resting on the infinitive seems to de¬ 
mand this (Alford). This is a somewhat lax 
construction, but clearly admissible (Winer, p. 
298).— The view which connects “ the inner 
man” with this verse ( Syriac , Ambrosiaster, 
Pelagius): “In order that Christ may inhabit 
the inner man by the faith which is in your 
hearts,” is altogether untenable. On napdia, 
comp. i. 18 ; Delitzscu, Bib. Psychologies II. p. 
203 f.: “the seat and centre of the moral life 
viewed on the side of the affections.” Calvin; 
“ Partem etiam designat ubi leyitima est Christus 
sedes; nempe cor; ut sciamus, non satis esse , si in 
lingua versatur , aut in cerebro volitet. —It.”] 

The end of the supplication ; vers. 18, 19 a. 

Ver. 18 That ye. —'Iva, “that,” is placed 
after the closer definition of the subject, as eu>{, 
2 Thess. ii. 7, and as iva is put after the object 
in 2 Cor. ii. 4; Gal. ii. 10; Acts xix. 4. Simi¬ 
larly 1 Cor. xi. 14, 15; xiv. 7 (edv), 16 (n-wf). 
[So Rom. xi. 31, where however Dr. Lange de¬ 
nies the trajection. This view of the construc¬ 
tion is accepted by Beza, Camekarius, Grotius, 
Calixtus, Semler, Storr, Rosenmueller, 
Flatt, Meier, Mf.yer, Winer (eds. 6, 7), Butt- 
mann, Schenkel, Hodge. It is however adopted 
by none of the ancient versions except the Go¬ 
thic, is rejected by Origen expressly. The other 
view joins this clause to what precedes, as a 
consequence of the indwelling of Christ, accept¬ 
ing an irregular nominative. So in the main : 
Chrysostom, Erasmus, Luther, Estius, Mouus, 
Koppe, Rueckert, Matthies, Harless, Ol- 
shausen, B-Crusius, De Wette, Bleek, Eadie, 
Ellicott, Alford. Our preference is for the 
former construction. See below.— R.]* 

* [Eadie thus states his view: The change of syntax indi¬ 
cates n change of connection, and the use of the irregular 
nominative makes the transition easy to the form adopted 
with iva. The clause thus changed becomes a species of in¬ 
dependent proposition, giving a market! prominence to the 
sense, and connected at once with the preceding context as 
its result, and with the following context as its starting idea. 
So Ellicott, who in his translation puts a dash before and 
after the clause. The course of thought then is: “Christ 
dwelling in their hearts—they are supposed, as the effect of 
this inhabitation, to have been now rooted and grounded in 
love; and as the design of this confirmation in love—they 
are then and there qualified to comprehend," etc. This con¬ 
struction is certainly admissible, although Harless is fanciful 
in accounting for it by the reference to both the dative and 
genitive which precede. Meter presents the forcible objec¬ 
tion that the present participles would occur were this the 
connection. When to this it is replied, “ that the clause does 
express the state which must ensue upon the indwelling of 
Christ before what is expressed in the next clause can in any 
way be realized, and that therefore the perf.part. is correctly 
used” (Ellicott), I find in this but a confession of that sub¬ 
ordinate relation of the clause to the next one, which is 
implied in the other view. If the ideas are so nearly similar, 
a trajection seems a better explanation, than to complicate 
the relation of the clauses further (we have already a leading 
clause in ver. 14, a clause of purport in ver. 16, containing a 
finite verb followed by an infinitive, on which infinitive a 
clause of result depends, ver. 17. The view under discussion 
would make an irregular sub-subordinate clause of result to 
be followed (ver. 18) by a clause of design, which the other 
view would append directly to the purport of the prayer). 
On the other hand this metathesis is open to objection. Such 
a trajection Implies an emphasis on the words thrown in 
advance, and It is asserted that there is no necesssity for such 
emphasis here, but this is no real objection, since the .vorda 
can be emphatic (notwithstanding Alford’s denial). Again, 
it Is said that the premised words in all such cases form the 
objective factor of the sentence and are not connected with 
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Being rooted and grounded in love.— 

The perfect participles, e p pi£u uevoi na\ 
TedepE?it(i>uevoc y denote a state, in which 
they already are and continue to be, which is 
the pre-suppo jition, in order that they may be 
able to know. This state is effected by what has 
beeu prayed for in vers. 15, 16; hence accord¬ 
ing to the sense and the context it is impossible 
to connect these participles with what precedes 
(Chrysostom, Luther: “and to become rooted 
and grounded through love,” Rueckert, Har¬ 
less, Bleek and others), even if it were gram¬ 
matically admissible to join a nominative to 
vuuv, as in iv. 23: vuaq — avexbuevoi — oKovda^ovre^. 
Col. ii. 2; iii. 16. See Winer, p. 532. This 
position gives especial weight to the participles, 
which introduce two figures borrowed from a 
tree and a building. They mark that a pro¬ 
foundly penetrating life (epfiiCuuevoi) and a 
well-grounded, permanent character (re0e//e- 
iiopi uoi ) are necessary. [The first may be 
regarded as used “ without any other allusion to 
its primitive meaning than that of fixedness, firm¬ 
ness at the base or foundation ” (Ellicott).— 
R.] Comp. 1 Cor. iii. 9; Col. ii. 7. 

The double figure strengthens the notion of the 
relation to love • this latter (e v ayaTcy)'v& made 
prominent by being placed first. “ In ” marks 
“love” as the soil, in which they are rooted, 
and as the foundation, on which they are 
grounded. This implies moreover that it is not 
their own love which is referred to, but one 
which corresponds with the soil afforded to th- 
tree, the foundation given to the house; and this 
would undoubtedly be, in accordance with the 
context, the love of Christ (Bengel), were not 
all closer definition wanting, even the article. 
Accordingly this substantive rendered general 
by the absence of the article corresponds with 
the verbal idea: in loving, *. e. in that love, 
which is first God’s in Christ and then that of 
men who become Christians, who are rooted in 
Him and grounded on Him through faith. [The 
reference to the Christian grace of love (Eadie, 
Alford, Ellicott) is preferable, since it does 
not lay too much stress on the absence of the 
article, as is done by both Meyer (m amando ) 
and Harless ( subjective , because anarthrous), 
and does not confound two things (God’s love to 
us and our love in response), either of which 
might be represented as soil and foundation, 
scarcely both.—R.] But it is not necessary to 
supply “in Christ” (Harless) in thought, as if 
“in love” could be instrumental and the prepo¬ 
sition could be repeated with two different refe¬ 
rences and used in joining two distinetdefinitions. 
Nor should it be limited to “ love of the brethren ” 
(Calvin, Schenkel, Bleek and others), as is 
still further evident from what follows. 

May be fully able to comprehend [i v a 

£ f i a xvcJfTE KaTa?,afiteOai]. —IvaraAa- 
Pecdai here means more than a mere intellec 
tual apprehension, a perception, as in Acts iv. 
13; xxv. 25; x. 34, but pre-eminently an in¬ 
ward experience: it corresponds with yvtivai, 
which is conjoined to it with -e, but differs from 


the subject as here ( Ellicott). Ellicott’s remark is true as 
regards the other cases where u-a is trajected, but in 2 Thess. 
Ii. 7, tw? is put after the subject, which if nut strictly paral¬ 
lel, is certainly analogous.—K.J 


it however, the first word denoting the inward 
experience, the latter the spiritual perception. 
[The tense of this verb perhaps implies the sin¬ 
gleness of the act, and the voice the exercise of 
the mental power, a dynamic middle (Krueger), 
indicating the earnestness or spiritual energy 
with which the action is performed (Ellicott). 
—R.J The verb e £ ia \va t/t e f placed in em¬ 
phatic position, adds the idea of exertion, an 
energetic pressing through; Bengel: evaleatis. 

Something important is treated of, which can¬ 
not be comprehended in solitude, for one’s self 
alone, but only in fellowship : with all saints, 
<rvv iraoi role ayioig. —Like all science, the 
science of God’s love, the study of God, ia a joint 
labor. 

What is the breadth and length and 
depth and height, tl to tt /larof nai pijKO{ 
nal j3a6oc nai vijjog. —The lively, roused 
spirit of the Apostle here borrows the figure of 
a body, a mathematical magnitude [ sacra ilia 
Pauli mathematical , as in Job xi. 8, 9, it is ap¬ 
plied to God’s wisdom and perfection; it is in¬ 
stead of and = Tt to fieyeOot;, what is the great¬ 
ness. Since the article occurs but once, the 
unity of the object referred to is strongly indi¬ 
cated. Very naturally the “breadth” comes 
first, to this the “length” corresponds; then 
the “depth ” is the nearest dimension, and the 
“height” closes the series: what is the object 
then whose dimensions Paul notices here ? It is 
not directly designated, and hence must be taken 
from the context. The added clause connected 
with this by re points at once to “the love of 
Christ.” The dimensions set forth here then 
become clear: “breadth ” refers to the nations 
lying beside each other on the earth, over all of 
whom the love of Christ will extend itself; 
“length,” to the successive ages during which it 
will reach; “depth,” to the misery and corrup¬ 
tion of sin, into which it will descend ; “ height ” 
to the glory at God’s throne and near His heart 
to which it wonld elevate all. 

To return to ver. 9 and accept “the mystery” 
as the object (Chrysostom, Calovius, Rueckert, 
IIarless and others) is as unfounded as to find 
a reference to “the fulness of God” (ver. 19), 
and with Rev. xi. 1; xxi. 15, 16, to understand 
the Church of Christ, the temple of God (Ben¬ 
gel, Stier, [Eadie], and others), or merely to 
supply “of God” or “of Christ” (Mattuies, 
and others); Holziiausen alone suggests “our 
love!” Arbitrary as many of the explanations 
of the four dimensions undoubtedly are, the 
opinion of Meyer, that, every special interpreta¬ 
tion is unpsycliological, only opening the door to 
subjective speculations, is equally unjustifiable. 
Abusus non lollit usum. The thonght of the 
Apostle is clear: Loved and loving thou knowest 
the love of Christ. Certainly it is not: In the 
love to the brethren thou wilt know God’s love. 
Comp. 1 John iv. 10, 16; John xv. 9-11. 

[This simple view of the object whose dimen¬ 
sions are here predicated is held in the main by 
Calvin, Calixtus, Morus, Storr, Hodge, Mey¬ 
er, Ellicott. Eadie strangely enough opposes 
it because re follows: see his notes for a good 
resume of opinions. Ellicott says : “The con¬ 
sequent clause, without being dependent or ex¬ 
planatory, still practically supplies the defining 
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genitive: Paul pauses on the word vifrnq, and 
then, perhaps feeling it the most appropriate 
characteristic of Christ’s love, he appends, with¬ 
out finishing the construction, a parallel thought 
which hints at the same conception (vjrepftdk- 
Xovaav), and suggests the required genitive.” 
Alford, less correctly, leaves the object in¬ 
definite; ‘‘of all that God has revealed or done 
in or for us,” a view which results from his 
insisting on the subordinate character of tlie 
clause introduced by re. This little word real¬ 
ly settles the question the other way.—An al¬ 
lusion to the temple of Diana (Macknigiit, 
Chandler) is exceedingly improbable, and the 
reference to the Christian Church finds no sup¬ 
port in the context, foregoing or subsequent. 
Augustine gives the fanciful explanation: sac- 
ramentum cruces , which Estius elaborates. Comp, 
that of Severianus (in Alford), and the va¬ 
rious hoiniletical applications given in Horn. 
Notes. —R.] 

V.er. 19. And to know the knowledge- 
surpassing love of Christ [yvuvai re rf/v 
v Kep hovoav r f/q yvtjaeuc ayaTcgv 
roi) —Tvfivai re adds something 

closely related, giving prominence to the percep¬ 
tion of what has become a matter of internal 
experience. The object is “the love of Christ,” 
obviously Christ’s love, not our love to Him. To 
the former alone is the attribute “knowledge- 
surpassiug” applicable. Bengel: Suavissima 
hsec quasi correclio est ; dixerat: cognoscere, sta- 
tim negat coguitionem idoneam haberi posse. The 
participle, which is here placed between the 
article and substantive, must evidently be taken 
as an adjective, governing with its comparative 
meaning the genitive which follows, superiorem 
cognitione. See Winer, p. 324. It is = vnexov- 
aav zavra vovv , “which passeth all understand¬ 
ing” (Phil. iv. 7). Comp. Phil. iii. 8-10. It is 
an oxymoron, like 1 Cor. i. 21, 25; 2 Cor. viii. 
2; Gal. ii. 19; 1 Tim. v. 6, and refers to an 
(adequate) apprehension of the love of Christ 
which surpasses knowledge ( i . e., the particular 
abstract knowledge, which is possible to man of 
himself). Harless; “Love fully solves the 
mystery of love ; only love experiences love and 
knows love. The yvCxuq of the reflecting under¬ 
standing finds its limit here; the yvuoiq of love 
understands the love of Christ, which otherwise 
far transcended yvctaiq.” Luther (1522-41); also 
to know the love of Christ, which yet exceeds 
all knowledge; in 1545 the incorrect rendering 
first appeared, which goes too far in the attempt 
to popularize the Scriptural language: and to 
know that to love Christ is better than all know¬ 
ing. This is contrary both to the language and 
the context. Yet it cannot bo said, that the love 
of Christ is the object of a knowledge, which 
never attains its full end (Rueckert). Against 
this is the previous expression: “that ye may 
be able,” as well as the remainder of the verse. 
[Nor cm we accept the view of Harless and 
Olsiiausen ; “that ye may know that the love 
of Christ is knowledge-surpassing,” since the 
participle, which is properly taken as an adjec¬ 
tive, is thus twisted into an infinitive, and since 
the Apostle’s prayer is thus unnecessarily shorn 
of its fulness.—ll.J 


The final end of ths supplication ; ver. 19 b. 

That ye may be filled up.—This phrase 
connects itself with “that ye may be able . . to 
know,” and designates the highest, last favor 
which the Apostle implores for the Church. 
With what are they to be filled ? 

To all the fulness of God [rtf tt dv rd 
nTigpeo pa Tov tteovl —E i f designates that 
toward and unto which the becoming filled pro¬ 
ceeds, and 77 a v rd tt A i/ o o p a, meta est (Ben¬ 
gel), to which the Church should attain, when it 
is filled. It is therefore in her, not without her. 
Hence the Apostle is treating of a fulness in them 
which God grants, and which is unincumbered, 
unabridged. They must themselves, through the 
experience and knowledge of the love of Christ, 
be prepared, expanded, strengthened and fitted 
to receive tt dv to TT?.gpuua, “all the fulness,” 
which God will impart, has determined and or¬ 
dained to impart. What God imparts is indeed 
in Him, from His own character and glory He im¬ 
parts. Luther: “That is according to the He¬ 
brew mode of speech as much as to say, that we 
are filled in every way, by which lie makes full — 
that He alone completely rules and works in us.” 

It is a bolder expression than 2 Pet. i. 4: 
“partakers of the Divine nature.” Comp. iv. 
13; Col. ii. 9, 10. Chrysostom: TrXqpovcrdat 
TTaaTjq apergq, f/q rr/ppr/q iariv 6 0e6q. Tiikodoret: 
iva Tekeiuq avrbv evotKov M-qoOe. It is not to be 
limited to the presence of grace (Harless), or 
to charisms (Meyer), nor to be pantheistically 
extended or applied to the universe, filling itself 
in God, i. e. t reaching the highest expression of 
its perfection, and reflecting itself in the Church, 
so that in it there is no more defect to be dis¬ 
covered (Schenkel). A fulness of God, which 
complements His Godhead, as though God’s 
Being were first perfected through the Church, 
is as little the subject treated of as a pantheistic 
deification of men. See i. 23. The Apostle un¬ 
doubtedly refers to the persons and personal 
culture of the individual members of the Church. 
See Doctr. Note. 4. 

[Meyer and De Wette take tt /.ijpupa in 
the sense of Trhf/Ooq, and the genitive as that of 
origin. But the Greek Fathers, and Olshau- 
sen, Alford, Ellicott, Hodge, among late 
commentators, prefer to take tt /.i/pupa in the 
strict sense of id quo res impletur, and the geni¬ 
tive as a possessive, implying : “ that ye may be 
so filled as God is filled,” the reference being not 
to charismatic gifts, but to the spiritual perfec¬ 
tions of God. The only objection is, that such 
a fulness could not be realized here in a state of 
imperfection, but e l q shows that a standard is 
here set up, and none but a perfect one would be 
thus held before them. The other view is too 
tame for the climactic position and force of the 
clause. Alford: “All the fulness of the God¬ 
head abides in Christ, Col. ii. 9. Christ then 
abiding in your hearts, ye, being raised up to 
the comprehension of God’s mercy in Him and of 
His love, will be filled, even as God is full—each 
in your degree, but all to your utmost capacity, 
with Divine wisdom, might and love.”—it.] 

DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1, The fervency of the worship (ndpirru r! 
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ydvard jiov) does not lose itself in the joyous 
sense of the love of God (tt pdf rov naripa), but 
becomes more deep and clear in love to the 
neighbor, in unselfish supplication , which in the 
scale of prayer rises above the lowest grade, 
which is a cry of need, a cry for help, above the 
grade of a pupil, the petition fqr supply of 
needed good and protection from threatening 
evil, and approaches in its best feature the mas¬ 
ter-prayer of thanksgiving, which is so often 
forgotten, and of praise, that so often is not un¬ 
derstood. 

2. The Father who is here supplicated is not 
the All-father of the I8th century or of the ra¬ 
tionalists, nor the Father of the heathen. For 
He is not that weak father, who on account of 
His goodness consents to withdraw all the de¬ 
mands of His righteousness; nor is He merely 
the Creator, as if He were, like Jupiter, a father 
of the trees and animals, of the flowers of earth 
and the stars of heaven, as well as of angels and 
men, and as if the idea of “Father” included 
only that of the Creator, who calls into being. 
The father is more than the begetter, he is also 
the provider, the teacher, the guardian in pre¬ 
serving sacred love. Where such paternal care 
exists, it comes from God, it points to Him, the 
original Father. Even the most scanty traces 
of such fatherhood, i. e., of such companies with 
a father at their hand, point to Him, who has 
ordained and still sustains such relations. The 
children may be lost and not permit Him to work 
within them; still traces of Him, kindnesses 
from Him are so little wanting, that even among 
the heathen “an altar with this inscription, To 
the unknown God,” points to them. The Church 
sings and speaks of a k6yo$ anepyariKd^, and sees 
a great family in different groups, in different cir¬ 
cumstances, conditions and attitudes, but at the 
head, over all and for all the One Father in Christ. 

3. The inner man (6 iaio avQpunos) is the rem¬ 
nant of the man created in the image of God, 
which is found in all men, even though extremely 
disfigured or shrivelled up into insignificance. 
On this account is Redemption possible, man is 
capable as well as in need of redemption. Hence 
the inner man is to be thus distinguished from 
the new man (5 tcatvog avdpuiroe;) : the former is 
the remnant of the original man as created by 
God in IIis own image, the latter is the begin¬ 
ning of the regenerated man, new born in Christ; 
that is still present in all men, this not yet exist¬ 
ing in all, though it might and should be; that is 
found without the Church also, this begins only 
within it; the former is the starting-point for 
the latter, the latter is the result of the reviving 
of the former obtained in Christ; that is the 
first creation, conceived in retrospect, this the 
“new creature,” conceived as rising; the former 
is accordingly of nature , which God in holy love 
has created, preserved and guided, the latter of 
grace , in which He has had mercy upon the 
former. But universal as the need of redemption 
and the capacity for redemption are, man is, on 
account of this need and in spite of this capa¬ 
bility, not in a condition to win the gracious right 
of sonship, or obligated thereto (Schenkel), but 
on account of this need notwithstanding this ca¬ 
pability only in a state to receive the gift of re¬ 
newed sonship. See Exeg. Notes , ver. 16. 


4. In the economy of salvation ,—in which our 
passage, being addressed to believers, presuppo¬ 
ses justification and antecedent repentance, and 
regards only the growing renewal, the strength¬ 
ening of the inner man, his growth in the grace 
and truth of Christ—the Father constantly, at 
every stage, takes the initiative, and the recov¬ 
ering man takes no step forward without power 
received from God. Hence the supplication, 
that He would “grant” and that too “through 
His Spirit” to the inner man : thus the renewal 
within begins from above. Then the awakened, 
renewed power of the inner man appears in 
faith, in dependence draws Christ into himself, 
into his heart, as a guest into his house, for con¬ 
tinued intercourse with Him, carefully directing 
himself by Him in all respects. The inner man, 
when once he has actually, with saving effect, 
become the object (ek) of the working of the 
Holy Ghost, becomes the subject of transforming 
activity in faith , which like a screw binds Christ 
to the soul. Though we may not, with the mys¬ 
tics, accept a union essentialis et corporalis , stilt 
we should not, with the rationalists, deny the 
conjunctio substantive hominis fidelis cum substantia 
sanctve trinitatis and affirm only a dynamic or op¬ 
erative presence of Christ. 

5. The work of salvation is a difficult one, and 
demands the power of God and man. Of God: 
hence Paul prays ( ver. 16 ): “ that he would 
grant you according to the riches of His glory.” 
Of man: hence ver. 18: “that ye may be fully 
able.” 

6. Knowledge and Love are not to be separated. 
There is not merely an “illumination” before 
conversion and repentance, but also after justifi¬ 
cation through faith. In the enjoyment of the 
love of Christ, which we experience, our love is 
strengthened, forgetting itself and yet with a 
profound remembrance of itself it knows what it 
has experienced, denying itself it is thus st rength- 
ened to a clear knowledge of the love of Christ. 
Human things one must know, in order to love 
but Divine things one must love, in order to 
know ( Pascal). Love, hastening before, ever 
gains new material and light for knowledge. 
“ The more I love, the more I find that I ought to 
love Thee.” 

7. The connection of faith and love is also pre¬ 
supposed here, and in such a way that the former 
is the mother’s lap for the latter; the faith in 
that love of God in Christ, which we experience 
and enjoy, must impel to love, to love in return 
again and again. 

8. Christ's Love surpasses all knowledge and 
understanding, that only toilsomely attains t« 
seeing. Hofmann : “ There is really but one 
love in the world, because but one actual entering 
in of person into person. The eternally personal 
God, who is Love, who has entered into humani¬ 
ty as the personal Christ, who in the Holy Ghost 
personally flows into the personal life of men, so 
that we have Him and are Ilis, He loves and is 
loved. Only where this archetypal fountain of 
love exists, can man exercise toward his fellow 
man a copied love.” Only so far as it is felt, 
can it be known in our weakness. 

9. The completion of fellowship with God points 
into eternity, from the militant to the triumph¬ 
ant church; there the children become heritors, 
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arc taken on His throne and heart. Here many 
radial lines already proceed from the circumfer¬ 
ence, grace, peace and joy, truth and freedom, 
sonship and the sense of sonship, life-power and 
life-fulness, yet they come together in the center 
only above. Let us only hold fast to the unity 
of the family of God in heaven and on earth, the 
oneness of the Father through Christ in the Holy 
Ghost 

HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

Had not the Apostle said so, no one would 
have discovered from his tone, that he was in 
bonds and chains, looking death in the face. To 
him affliction is a clear winter night, in which 
the stars of promise only shine the brighter. 
Has he tears in his eyes, they become a telescope 
to carry his sight into the far distant heavens, 
to open heaven to him and permit him to gaze 
into the depth of its wonders. It does not occur 
to him, to pray for release ; he asks only for the 
perfecting and ennobling of the church.—In out¬ 
ward woe he thinks, feels and prays about in¬ 
ward weal alone; in evil, that concerns himself, 
about the good of the church alone.—God, the 
true Father, is not nearer to heaven with its 
angels and saints than to earth with its sons of 
men ; were we but nearer to Ilim !—He i3 the 
Rich One, who can and will give; we are the 
poor ones, who should receive and— will not !— 
It were better if thou didst not care so much 
how to adorn the outer man through the spirit 
of the world and of fashion; God can through 
His Spirit re-animate and strengthen the inner 
man.—Above all see how it stands within thee, 
so that what God has created after His image in 
thee be not stunted and starved out. Thine outer 
man may laugh and sing and dance, while the 
inner man laments and sighs and goes to de¬ 
struction. 

Christ wishes to dwell with thee, not as a 
mere passing guest; so order thy work and re¬ 
creation and mode of life after His example, that 
it may please Him to dwell there and not to hasten 
away. He is willing to belong to thee; it is not 
enough then that thou hearest Him, hearkenest 
to Him, thou must also belong to Him as His 
possession, must submit thyself and all thou hast 
to His disposal.—Bind thyself in faith to Him 
and hold communion with those who believe in 
Him, that thou mayest grow in the knowledge of 
His love. Root thyself ever deeper in that love, 
ground thyself ever more firmly upon it.—Do 
like Ernest the Pious, who in 1636 had a medal 
struck in commemoration of his marriage with 
Elizabeth Sophia of Altenburg, with this inscrip¬ 
tion on the one side: Christum lieben ist das 
beste wissen (Loving Christ is the best knowledge), 
and on the other: Gott , lehr erkennen mich und 
Dich (God, teach me to know myself and Thee)!— 
Holy love alone lets us understand and use the 
Scriptures ever better and better! If we look 
at God’s word and world without love; we see 
them only remotely.—Three-fold aim of Christian 
supplication: 1. Strengthening of the inner 

man; 2. Knowledge of the love of Christ; 3. 
Fulness of Divine glory. 

Starke: —In praying the outward posture is 
indeed of little importance ; it is left to Christian 
9 


liberty to take this or that position with the 
body ; yet no kind of posture seems better fitted 
for fervent, earnest prayer, than kneeling.— 
Thou hast indeed a merciful, gracious and loving 
Father: Thinkest thou, He can ever forsake 
thee? That is an idle thought. As little as He 
can take Love out of His heart so little can He 
forget thee. See, what is the best thing a teacher 
can ask for his flock; but also what thou too, O 
soul, must seek after, to be strengthened through 
the Spirit of God in the inner man.—It is not 
enough to have come into a state of grace through 
conversion, there must be added a strengthening 
and fortifying, which however is not the work 
of man, since Christ is the Author and Finisher 
of our faith. Though our sins were so broad, 
so long, so deep, so high, as heaven and earth, 
yet is the grace and mercy of God deeper, broad¬ 
er, higher and longer, so that it cannot be 
measured.—The mystery of the love of God is 
incomprehensible: in future perfection we will 
understand it. Because we still await that time, 
let us meanwhile imitate such love in its depth, 
by helping those who are in the deepest misery 
and least deserving ; in its breadth, by showing 
to all men without distinction, for God’s sake, 
kindness and affection, in its length, by never 
ceasing or becoming weary; in its height, by 
looking up to God, devoting to Him all our ef¬ 
forts, and having His glory as our purpose.— 
In Christianity more depends upon taking in 
faith, than upon giving and doing in love. For 
the more we take of the fulness of God, the more 
we-can give. 

A. Mueller: —He who lets Christ dwell in 
his heart, only that he may have from Him a 
household blessing or a joyful consolation, sells 
Him his heart; but he who surrenders himself to 
Christ out of pure love, at the same time think¬ 
ing himself unworthy of the least look of His 
grace, gives Him his heart. 

Rieger: —God oftentimes indeed begins in a 
very small way in His works of grace, because 
He will effect nothing according to absolute 
power, but so as to lead men to faith and obedi¬ 
ence.—Christ dwelling in the heart and His 
Spirit lay claim also to the members-of the body, 
putting them into the service of righteousness, 
to bring forth fruit unto God in holiness.—Being 
rooted and grounded in love we obtain the ability 
to comprehend, Rot merely to know, but also 
with other powers of soul so to appropriate 
something as to be filled therewith. Faith 
widens the heart, so that more and more can be 
grasped. But with these enlarged views, which 
are imparted to us, we should not sunder our¬ 
selves from other saints, nor attach to anything 
such an immoderate value, as to sever the bond 
which unites us with other saints, but apply all 
to the edification of the body of Christ. 

Heubner:— It is a truly proud misery of 
Kant’s, his denying kneeling as a slavish Orien¬ 
talism. He can scarcely have felt the impulse 
of a praying heart. Lichtenberg judges very 
differently, when he says: “ When the body 
falls upon its knees, the spirit lifts itself to 
God.”—We have too little bend'iDg of the knee; 
the Catholics perhaps too much, so that a Cath¬ 
olic may occasionally be recognized by the looks 
of his clothes at the knees. Spener wished that 
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kneeling devotion was more common among us.— 
What a comfort for fatherless children and wid¬ 
ows, what hope for affectionate fathers, to know 
that their dear children have in heaven a better 
Father than themselves. Still the human rela¬ 
tion can best teach the true “Father-theolo¬ 
gy.” — A church can be good outwardly and 
apparently and yet be without inward life. This 
inward life comes from the Spirit of God. Chris¬ 
tianity should be learned not by heart, but in the 
heart. *— Christ will dwell, not in stone churches, 
but in living hearts; the heart should live and 
mcve in Him, His Spirit should animate our 
spirit in constant intercourse with Him.—When 
Christ dwells in the heart, every one has his 
Christ in his neighbor.— Breadth: the Church 
of Christ should stretch itself over the whole 
circle of the earth, over all lands. The length 
refers to time; she continues throughout all cen¬ 
turies. The depth points to her foundation ; she 
has it in the unfathomable abyss of Divine mercy, 
and her height reaches into heaven, it is unassail¬ 
able, for the church on earth and in the spirit 
world is one. This is the greatness and the 
origin of the spiritual temple. — Love to Christ, a 
simple heart full of faith and love to Him, is bet¬ 
ter than all science. This love has an uncondi¬ 
tioned value, is in itself the highest; not so with 
knowledge ; it can give a kind of enlightenment, 
without at all affecting the heart. The heart 
excels the understanding. Science should not 
be over-estimated, and made an idol. Science 
can never conquer the enemies of the Kingdom 
of God, she should be a handmaid. The true 
science is only where the cross is. Only the 
theologus crucis is the theologus lacis. 

Passavant:—W ith a narrow heart we cannot 
pray with confidence. Hence everything de¬ 
mands that we should receive Divine riches, 
which enlightens our mind, expands our heart 
and makes God great in us.—How worthy of 
admiration, how highly exalted above man is 
this inner man of the heart! Faith is his reason 
and his light; love his heart and his life; the 
Holy Ghost his soul and strength; Jesus Christ 
his ego and his nature ; God his Father and at 
the same time his heritage, his glory, his riches, 
his eternal dwelling-place ; God makes him, His 
work in llis own good time, and this through a 
power whose working corresponds with the 
riches and the glory of His grace.—Did Christ 
dwell in us, what would we become to our friends, 
to our enemies, to the world, to the heavens! — 
Only the Spirit of God in us can disclose to us 
what God is; only faith, through the Holy Ghost, 
can apprehend Christ and His life in us; only 
pure, holy love in us can comprehend what is 
transcendent and blissful, the wonders of the love 
of God in Jesus Christ. — There is a breadth and 
length and depth and height; for this no worlds 
are too broad, no paths too long, no space too 
wide, no abyss, no hell too deep, no heaven too 
high, that it may not reach thither, and pene¬ 
trate there with might and almightiness, with 
light and life, with comfort and salvation and 
peace from eternal compassion—“ fulness of 
God” the destination and end of man, the aim 

* [ The German has a similar paranomasia: Man soil das 
Christenthum nicht auswendig, sondem inwcndig Umcn . — 


and end of all the decrees of God, of all the mys¬ 
teries of Christ. Canst thou not satisfy man ? 
Must he still fill himself with a thousand trifles 
besides, that his happiness may be complete? 

Stier ;—The higher his petition seeks to as¬ 
cend above all understanding to Him, who is able 
to do above all, the deeper he bows himself.—The 
indwelling of Christ; Its beginning —through 
faith ; means —Christ’s love, which becomes ours; 
aim —according to the widest extension of the 
plan (knowledge) and inmost depths of the 
foundation ( Christ’s love ). 

Gerlach :—The love of Christ to us precedes 
all our love and knowledge. 

Njtzsch :— The essential petition, which we, 
each for all and all for each, should bear in our 
hearts, during the varieties and vicissitudes of 
our life-path. 1. Its purport: a ) To become 
strong in the inner man ; b ) To have vital fellow¬ 
ship with the Redeemer; c ) To know His love. 
2. The effect. 

Wolters ( Dedication sermon at Godesberg ); 
The proper prayer for a young congregation: 1 ) 
that its members become strong in the inner 
man: 2 ) that Christ lives in their hearts; 3) that 
they understand His love in its greatness and 
blessedness. 

Genzken ( Preparatory Lecture * on Eph. iii. 
13-21 ): St. Paul our example in prayer. 1 ) 
lie bows his knees, so we under the burden of 
our guilt; 2 ) He addresses himself to the Father 
of our Lord Jesus Christ; so there is no other 
name for us; 3) He asks power for the inner 
man to strengthen in faith, in love, and for every 
good work ; so we. 

Loiie ;—St. Paul’s request to the Ephesians, 
his prayer to God, his song of praise to Him, all 
in relation to the great mystery of building the 
church on earth. 

Westermeier: —The best prayer: 1) to whom 
it is addressed; 2) the gifts it desires; 3) the 
basis on which it rests. 

Kluge :—Seek the kingdom of God, not in ex¬ 
ternal things, but in the inner man—1) in 
judging of the contest of the gospel against the 
world ; 2) of the blessing of the gospel in your¬ 
selves. 

Rabus: —A glance into the closet of the 
Apostle; 1) How we should approach God in 
prayer; 2) how supplicate Him; 3) how praise 
Him. 

Rautenberq ;—What Paul does in his tribu¬ 
lations, that his disciples may not become weary 
in the walk of faith : 1) He is far from them— 
yet sends them his mighty word; 2) He suffers 
the contempt of the world—but endures it for 
their glory ; 3) He cannot give them his hand, 
but he bows his knee for them. 

Dr. Meier ( Baptismal discourse on ver. 18); 
On the breadth, length, depth, height of the love 
of God. 

Prohle :—Paul’s pious wish for the Church 
at Ephesus: 1. That they might not become 
weary in their Christian course (ver. 13). 2. 

* [Beichtrede is literally a discourse at confession, but among 
Protestants means the service preparatory to the commun¬ 
ion, during the previous week. The etymology confirms the 
view, that our preparatory lecture is borrowed from the 
Romanist usage of confessing before the communion, though 
in reality a proper mode of obeying the injunction; Let a 
man examine himself.—R.J 
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That God would give them power to become 
strong in the inner man (vers. 14-16). 3. That 

Christ may dwell in their hearts (ver. 17). 4. 

That they may be able to comprehend with all 
saints the breadth=the universality, embracing 
all, the lengthssthe endlessness from eternity to 
eternity, the depth and height=the immeasura¬ 
ble and incomprehensible greatness of the love of 
Christ. 

[Hodge: —The most beautiful object might be 
in the apartment of a blind man, and he not be 
sensible of its presence ; or if by any means 
made awaro of its nearness, he could have no de¬ 
light in its beauty. Christ dwells in us by faith, 
because it is by faith we perceive His .presence, 
His excellence and His glory, and because it is 
by faith we appropriate and reciprocate the ma¬ 
nifestations of His love. Faith is to this spiri¬ 
tual communion what esteem and affection are to 
the fellowship of domestic life.—The love of 
Christ is infinite; not only because it inheres in 
an infinite subject, but because the condescen¬ 
sion and sufferings to which it led, and the bless¬ 
ings which it secures for its objects, are beyond 
our comprehension.—It.] 

[Eadie:— Ver. 15. They lose the cold and 
official name of subjects in the familiar and en¬ 
dearing appellation of sons, and they are united 
to one another not dimly and unconsciously, as 
different products of the same Divine workman¬ 


ship, but they merge into one family—“ all they 
are brethren.”—Ver. 17. When Ignatius was 
asked, on his trial, by the Emperor, what was 
the meaning of his name—Theophorus—he 
promptly replied, “He who has Christ in his 
breast.”—Love is the fundamental grace.—Ver. 
19. As the attachment of a man, it may be 
gauged; but as the love of a God, who can by 
searching find it out ? Uncaused it self, it origi¬ 
nated salvation ; unresponded to amidst the “con¬ 
tradiction of sinners,” it neither pined nor col¬ 
lapsed. It led from Divine immortality to human 
agonies and dissolution, for the victim was bound 
to the cross, not by the nails of the military exe¬ 
cutioner, but by the “cords of love.” It loved 
repulsive unloveliness, and, unnourished by re¬ 
ciprocated attachment, its ardor was unquenched, 
nay, is unquenchable, for it is changeless as the 
bosom in which it dwells. Thus it may be 
known, while yet it “passeth knowledge;” thus 
it may be experimentally known, while still in 
its origin and glory it surpasses comprehension, 
and presents new and newer phases to the loving 
and inquiring spirit. For one may drink of the 
spring and be refreshed, and his eye may take 
in at one view its extent and circuit, while he 
may be able neither to fathom the depth nor mete 
out the volume of the ocean whence it has its ori¬ 
gin.—R.] 


3. Conclusion in the form of a Doxology . 

(Chap. III. 20, 21). 

20 Now unto [to] him that [who] is able to do [above all things], exceeding abun¬ 
dantly above all that [above what] we ask or think, according to the power that 

21 worketh in us, Unto [to] him be [the] glory in the church by [in] 1 Christ Jesus 
throughout all ages, world without end [lit., unto all the generations of the age of 
the ages]. Amen. 


TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL. 

1 Ver.21.—After**' rjj e * *A >j <ri a X. A. B.C. insert <cal i>eforo i v Xpiaru ’Irj<roC. A few authorities [I). 1 F.] 
read: iv Xpi<rr<[» TtjctoG «ceu (iv) rjj ««cArpna, evidently from doctrinal hesitation about placing the church before Christ; 
in single minor authorities iv rjj eicfcArjata is wanting. Thin arises from the inappropriate <ccu, which only disturbs, and 
although well supported externally, is inadmissible on internal grounds. It may bo rejected, and is rejected by Tischeii- 
dorf, on the authority of a number of important MSS. [These are D. J K. L., besides the great majority of cursives, oldest 
versions, and many fathers. Rejected by Tischendorf, Meyer, and most, bracketted by Alford, accepted by Lachmann, Elli- 
cott (ed. 3, 4 only). Before the discovery of X. the Internal grounds were sufficiently strong to outweigh the preponderant 
uncial testimony in its favor, but now the question is more doubtful. The sense is not affected materially by the variation, 
though the insertion precludes one Interpretation. The word may have been inserted to indicate the other meaning, hence 
its omission presents a lectio difficilior. —R.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

In general the doxology is frequent, either at 
the beginning (i. 3-14; 1 Pet. i. 8-5), or at the 
close of an Epistle (Rom. xvi. 25-27; Phil. iv. 
20; 2 Tim. iv. 18; 1 Pet. v. 11; Jude 25; 
Ileb. xiii. 21), or at the close of a section, as 
here, Rom. xi. 33-36; Gal. i. 5; 1 Tim. i. 17. 

Ver. 20. Now to him who is able to do 


above all things —T $ 6 e* Svva yivy stands 
emphatically first, because the matter in hand is 
the manifestation of God’s power and almighti- 
ness (ver. 16: d uvd/jei, ver. 18: 

With the infinitive iroitjoai [“ to do,” to ef¬ 
fect], we must closely connect iicip tt dvr a, 
“ above all,” under which we should understand 

* [Alford: “5* brings out a slight contrast to what has 
just preceded—viz., ourxelvss , and our need of strength and 
our growth in knowledge and fulness,” but the contrast is 
not strong enough to justify our rendering the particle: 
“ but.**—R.] 
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creatures, powers and events, which may act in 
a hindering, disturbing or destructive way. 

Exceeding abundantly above what we 
ask or think [ynepennepLoaov uv airob- 
peda f) v o o v p s v]. — In this added qualifica¬ 
tion the Apostle places God’s almightiness in 
comparison with his prayer, and that in a most 
striking manlier. Hence vnepeKirepiooov, 
found also in 1 Thes. iii. 10, v. 13 [?]. Simi¬ 
lar expressions, strengthening the sense, occur 
in Eph. i. 21; iv. 10; Rom. v. 20; 2 Cor. vii. 4, 
13; xi. 5; xii. 11; 1 Tim. i. 14; Mark vii. 37; 
xiv. 31; vi. 51. In its comparative signification 
it governs, as inver. 19: vnepj3dk?Mvoav rift yvd)~ 
ffeuf, the genitive uv, which is = t&v a alrov - 
peOa fj voovpev. Bengel: Cogitatio latius 
patct quam preces; gradatio. God is greater than 
our heart (l John iii. 20). Chrysostom: eyu 
pev yap evxopai , ai-rdf tie nat x u pk tt}c kprjs ei’XW 
pet^ova epydoETai rd»v yperepiov airgaeuv oi>x anAur 
peiqova fj ek neptcoov a?./.’ vnepeKnepicroov, to pk- 
yeOoq epoatvuv r^f dwpedf. 

[The relative does not refer to ndvra; it in¬ 
troduces a new but related subject. The two 
phrases are not in apposition, but the second 
member explains the first. There is no tautology 
therefore, since subjoined to the expression of 
God’s super-abundant power, we have a defini¬ 
tion of the mode in which it displays itself, viz ., 
by conferring spiritual gifts in super-abundance 
(Eadie). There is no hyperbole as Harless 
thinks, though Paul has such a marked predi¬ 
lection for vnep and its compounds ; it “ occurs 
nearly thrice as many times in Paul’s Epistles 
and that to the Hebrews as in the rest of the New 
Testament; and of the 28 words compounded 
with vnep , 22 are found in these Epistles, and 20 
of them there alone.”—R.] 

According to the power that worketh 
[or is working] in us, Kara ryv d v vapiv 
ttjv kvEpyovpevTjv k v r/plv .—This belongs 
to the phrase: “ able to do.” The present mid¬ 
dle participle marks the continued efficiency of 
His power, while “ in us ” indicates both the ob¬ 
ject and the sphere of activity. Paulus allegat 
experientiam (Bengel) and full of confidence turns 
from the beginning to the future. Comp. Col. i. 
29. Miraculous gifts (Michael) are not re¬ 
ferred to,norshould vnep ndvra , “above all,” 
be limited to quse hactenus visa sunt (Grotius), or 
the preposition vnep be taken adverbially 
(Benoel), as in 2 Cor. xi. 23 alone. [The power, 
so frequently referred to in this Epistle, is the 
might of the indwelling Spirit. The middle 
(comp. Gal. v. 6) is used mainly in non-personal 
references; see Winer, p. 242.—R.] 

Ver. 21. To him be the glory, avru fj 
6 6 tj a .— The pronoun sums up vigorously and 
emphatically what is predicated in ver. 20. The 
dative denotes that the glory is due, will be 
given to Him (Luke xvii. 18; Johnix. 24; Acts 
xii. 23; Rom. iv. 20; 1 Pet. i. 21; Acts iv. 9, 
xi. 13; xiv. 7; xvi. 9; xix. 7). [So most com¬ 
mentators]. Accordingly the article, fj 66% a, 
does not indicate the “glory,” which He has 
(Harless); in that case the pronoun avrov 
would occur, as in the interpolated doxology at 
the close of the Lord’s prayer: bn aov eonv fj 
(iamketa, k. t. k. But it is the glory of the 


church, which indeed she has first from God, but 
which as received from Him, properly His and 
yet appropriated by her, she returns to Him with 
gratitude and praise. It is not = Inaivoc, praise , 
which consists in words, nor = npfj, honor , which 
consists in the judgment of those who praise, but 
refers to the life, worship, and character of the 
church. Comp. i. 12, 14: elf enaivov rqq dd^rj f 
atiroti, “ unto the praise of his glory.” It is most 
natural to supply loru. 

In the church in Christ Jesus, [ ev rj 

e Kukijoig, kv Xptorip T i] o ov\. —The prepo¬ 
sition kv before ry Enntyoia points to the sphere 
in which the glory of God is given back, defining 
more closely either the omitted earu or fj ddt-a. 
By fj EKKkqoca, “the church,” we should under¬ 
stand the assembly of those in whom God’s power 
has become efficient and works (ver. 20: “in 
us”); it is accordingly no external region 
(Meyer), which is indifferent internally, and be¬ 
side which an inner spiritual sphere is to be in¬ 
dicated (ev Xpionp) ; the church is indeed her¬ 
self such a sphere. Hence the phrase “in Christ 
Jesus,” defines more closely the church, its cha¬ 
racter and status, in order to explain, in what 
church the glory can and shall be given to God. 
Luther has rendered it properly as one notion: 
die in Christo Jesu lebendige Gemeinde (the church 
alive in Christ Jesus). 

[To this interpretation, which is that of Ols- 
hausen, Stier and others, it is properly objected 
that such a definition of the church is altogether 
unnecessary. If k ai be accepted (see 7'extual 
Note) this exegesis is inadmissible. Nor is the 
view of Meyer (with Harless, De Wette, 
Eadie, Hodqe, Alford and Ellicott) open to 
the objection urged by Braune that it presents 
an external region internally indifferent. The 
sphere of the giving of glory is defined in a two¬ 
fold manner: “It is offered in the church, but 
it is, at the same time offered ‘ in Christ Jesus,’ 
or presented by the members of the sacred com¬ 
munity in the consciousness of union with Him” 
(Eadie); “if any glory comes from us to God 
it is in Christ.” The repetition of ev seems to 
point to such a meaning, even if /cat be omitted. 
—R.] Hence it is not = to did Xpiarov (Gro¬ 
tius); comp. Col. iii. 17 ; Rom. i. 18; vii. 25. 
[Calvin, Beza and Rueckert: per Christum; 
E. V.: “by Christ Jesus;” ovv Xpurrip ((Ecu- 
menius), all alike objectionable, for even the in¬ 
strumental sense of ev is not exactly = did, and 
the proper sense of the preposition is the more 
necessary because it occurs for the second time. 
-It] 

Unto all the generations of the age of 
the ages, £e 1 f n d on f rdf yfvtaf rov ato- 
vo f t€)v aiuvuv, apf]v\ —The phrase el f n d- 
rdf yevedf designates the successive 
groups which are added to this church ; yeveal 
designates the groups of living persons. Now, 
at the time when Paul writes, the beginning has 
been made, the first yeved, “ generation,” which 
reflects Godward the glory, the light in and from 
His light, is present; and thus it should and will 
continue, heuce eif, “unto.” It is = elf ysveav 
nai yevedv, or elf yeved f yevsuv (Luke i. 50, vari¬ 
ous reading); this repetition expressing the 
same idea as naoai ; “the iterative form of the 
expression indicated the extension ” (Harless). 
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The phrase tov oiuvof t&v aiovuv de¬ 
fines to what these yevtal belong and extend, in 
omnts gcnerationes, quie complectitur 6 aiuv, qui ter¬ 
minals in Tovc aluvag perpetuos (Bknoel). 'O ai6v 
marks the unity or totality of passing time, which 
at the same timo includes eternity. We have no 
word which indicates both, as the Greeks had. 
[True in both English and German]. Benqel : 
aifiveg periodi (economise divinse ab una quasi scena 
ad aliam decurrentes ; hie amplificantur causa ut- 
rumque vocabulum y cum metaphora in yevea , genera- 
tio, conjungilur , ut significctur tempus bene longum; 
narn in alum non jam sunt generationbs. Paul 
says therefore, that the church now begun shall 
continue through along series of generations; 
begun on earth it will be developed throughout 
these generations, and even when generations 
shall cease, shall continue in ieons , without suc¬ 
cession of generations, and these generations 
and those scons (in which new generations are 
not added, but the constituent ones continue 
permanently) form a whole, one al<l>v, the aliov 
peXXuv. Instead of this full formula we find only 
elg rovg aiCovag, Kom. i. 25; ix. 5; xi. 36; xvi. 
27; Luke i. 33; 2 Cor. xi. 31; or aitirag tuv 
aluwov, 1 Tim. i. 17; 1 Pet. v. 11. Rev. i. 6, 18 ; 
iv. 9, 10, etc. ; etc navrag tovc aitjvag, Jude 25; 
eig tov aiuva, Matth. xxi. 19; Mark xi. 14, etc. ; 
elg tov a\u)va tov aluvog, Heb. i. 8. Comp. Doctr. 
Xotesy 5, G. 

[Only the most extravagant literalism can ex¬ 
clude the idea of eternity from this cumulative 
expression, and only the most forced exegesis can 
include “ distinct traces of gnosticism.” Har¬ 
less makes a subtle distinction between aiCoveg 
t£)v aitivuv and aiiov tuv a\<ovuv, taking the for¬ 
mer as more extensive, the latter intensive, for 
which there is little room here. Meyer is per¬ 
haps too literal in his view of yeveaf, which 
Braune apparently adopts. Alford is satisfac¬ 
tory: “ Probably the account of the meaning is, 
that the age of ages (eternity) is conceived as 
containing ages, just as our ‘age’ contains 
years; and then those ages are thought of as 
made up, like ours, of generations. It is used, 
by a transfer of what we know in time, to ex¬ 
press, imperfectly and indeed improperly, the 
idea of Eternity.”—It.] 

DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. God's Omnipotence is unlimited, if we leave 
out of view llis own will: He can do what He will 
(Ps. cxv. 3). 

2. God’s power works in His people (cv vipiv, 
ver. 20), not merely over them, and about them; 
for they do not resist Him with that will which 
He has given from His own will to those created 
in llis image. He will not, with His omnipo¬ 
tence, force any into the Church in Christ Jesus, 
into salvation. Man has might to resist God's 
Almightiness within himself. [The limitation 
or extension of meaning which theologians of 
different schools may put upon this last sentence, 
need not be discussed here. Given free-will, the 
sacred right of personality, and it is true in some 
sense—awfully true, since this is the fearful 
price of our privilege as free men. How God’s 
Almightiness, notwithstanding, never fails of its 
purpose, we do not know; that it never does, 


lies at the foundation of all proper theology. 

3. The Essence of worship is the thankful re¬ 
turn of what God has bestowed and the recipient 
has accepted and appropriated; hence the ap¬ 
proach of the recipient to the Bestower, in gra¬ 
titude for the gift, praise for the Giver; the 
deepest ground of adoration is, however, the 
condescending grace and imparting love of the 
Almighty God. He who is blessed begins to 
bless the Blesser (i. 3) and ends in praise of the 
God of glory (iii. 20, 21). 

4. The true Church , a creation of God (ver. 20), 
a living congregation, an assembly of sanctified 
persons, is Christian , having and needing no 
other Mediator than Christ Jesus, proving and 
defining the relation to the ctiurch according to 
the relation to Him. 

5. The Christian Church has a history , a deve¬ 
lopment through a long series of generations 
even into eternity. Hofmann (Schrftbeweis, II. 
2, p. 127) retains the k ai before kv X/uoru 'Ir/aov 
and thinks the glorifying of God “in the church ” 
takes place only in time and on earth, but “in 
Christ” eternally, as though the church were a 
temporal thing and nothing more. [Eadib: 
“The obligation to glorify God lasts through 
eternity, and the glorified church will ever de¬ 
light in rendering praise, ‘as is most due.’ 
Eternal perfection will sustain an eternal an¬ 
them.”—R.] 

G. The Church of Jesus Christ does not find 
her final issue in the State (Rotiik), or in a 
higher grade of culture;* she has a rising with¬ 
out a setting. Rescued through all the changes 
of national life, she is herself the rescuer of in¬ 
dividuals, and of larger groups as well, unto the 
future of eternity. 

HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

Prayer is no limit to God’s working in thee, 
but a condition, which He Himself has appointed, 
without which thou canst not experience llis 
almighty grace.—Thou art a creature of God, 
and shonldst become a work of llis, praising the 
Master hand in word and deed, and above all in 
private character and conduct.—“Exceeding 
abundantly!” Hagar asked a drop and found a 
well (Gen. xxi. 19); Saul sought his father’s 
asses and found a crown (1 Sam. ix. 3; x. 1); 
David asked bread and received a kingdom (l 
Sam. xxi. 3). 

Starke: God does more than we desire. Jo¬ 
seph wishes only to be free from the iron chains: 
behold, God not only does what he desires, but 
gives him golden chains besides. 

Heubner:— In the synagogues, mosques, and 
pagodas there is no true praise of God, nor yet 
in our churches, if Christ be not known.— The 
prayer of Paul for the church (vers. 13 7 21). 1. 

It was prompted by the impulse of love (ver. 
13). 2. Full of confidence toward God, the Fa¬ 
ther of all churches (vers. 14, 15). 3. It was 

holy in its purport (vers. 16-19). 4. Hopeful, 


* [When Do Wetto asks: “Was the Apostle warranted in 
expecting such a long duration for the Church?” he proves 
his utter want of sympathy with this Epistle, and abundantly 
justifies the criticism made on his commentary by Altobd 
(see Jntrod. $3, 6).—R.J 
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certain of hearing (vers. 20, 21 ).—Ood the true 
Father. 1. Exposition: a) He is not only the 
physical Creator and Upholder, but 6) spiritual 
Father (vers. 14-16). 2. Ground of our belief 

in this: a) not mere reason and experience, but 
b) the gospel of Christ (vers. 17, 18). 3. Power 

of this belief: a) it attracts our heart to God 
(ver. 18), so that we understand God’s heart, b) 
it strengthens unto obedience, c) it gives com¬ 
fort and hope (vers. 19-21).—The intimate fel¬ 
lowship of the Apostles ana their churches as an 
example for us.—The inner growth of a Chris¬ 
tian church. 

Rieger: What occurs to each one at his con¬ 


version and during his daily renewal, is as good 
an evidence of the “exceeding abundant” power 
of God, as what occurs in the creation, preser¬ 
vation and government of all things. 

[Eadik :—The Trinity is here again brought 
out to view. The power within us is that of the 
Spirit, and glory in Christ is presented to the 
Father who answers prayer through the Son, 
and by the Spirit; and, therefore, to the Father, 
in the Son, and by the Spirit, is offered this glo¬ 
rious minstrelsy: “As it was in the beginning, 
is now, and ever shall be, world without end. 
Amen.”—R.] 


III. PART SECOND. 

THE SPIRIT RULING IN THE CHURCH OF CHRIST. 
Chapters IY.-VI. 20. 

1. The Theme of the Whole Part: 

Walk worthy of the calling love and unity. 


Chap. IV. 1-3. 

1 I therefore, the prisoner of the Lord, beseech you [I exhort you therefore, I the 
prisoner in the Lord,] 1 that ye walk worthy of the vocation [calling] wherewith ye 

2 are [were] called, With all lowliness and meekness, 2 with long-suffering, forbearing 

3 one another in love; Endeavoring [Earnestly striving] to keep the unity of the 
Spirit in the bond of peace. 


TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL. 

l Y Pr . i. — Nearly all MSS. hare: ev xvptw ; ev Xpiorw. [The change of order is for the purpose of bringing 
out the emphatic force of ir a p a ica Aw (exhort rather than beseech) ; the second I being required in English. In is substi¬ 
tuted for of as more correct, while calling is in itself a better word than vocation , serving here to preserve the correspond¬ 
ence between the substantive and verb (aorist: were called).—R.1 

a Ver. 2. — [The spelling it p atfnjTo? (X. B. C. 17) is considered by Tischendorf, Alford, Ellicott, as the best attested 
form in the dialect of the New Testament. Comp. Gal. v. 23. Braune apparently prefers it paorgros ( Rec ., A. D. F. L., most 
cursives), llis rendering of the three terms is very neat: mit alter Demuth und Sanflmuth, mil Langmuth. —R.J 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

Ver. 1 a. The connection. I exhort you 
therefore, I the prisoner in the Lord [n apa- 
xa/ld) ovv v/iag eyio 6 deoyiog tv Kvp'uf]. 
—The verb trap a/ca/iw, placed first for emphasis, 
marks what follows as the ethical part. Ovv, 
“ therefore,” joins this practical, hortatory por¬ 
tion of the letter with the previous theoretical 
part, and that too as a consequence, so that the 
one forms a foundation for the other ; the con¬ 
text. indicating the reference more closely.—'0 
dkaytog, “the prisoner,” resumes what was 
expressed in iii. 1 and continued further in vers. 
13, 14. As Paul in his bonds prays for the 
Church, so he exhorts it also. Although the paro¬ 
nomasia (xr ap a k aX 6— k "hi/ae wf) recalls ekkAtj- 
f ia, yet the reference is not to tv ry tKKkyaiy, ver. 


21, but to the whole of what precedes {ry ekkT oy¬ 
ota has occurred already in i. 22), which is, 
however, summed up in the concluding dox- 
ology. Hence Meyer is incorrect in taking ovv 
as an inference from iii. 21 merely.* The ex¬ 
hortation of the Apostle gives special emphasis 
to e ydi, “ I,” even though it stands after v yag, 
“ you,” in the Greek. The phrase, 6 61 a yiog 


* [Eadie accepts a reference to the preceding paragraph; 
Alford to all that precedes so (Hodge,, but adds: “here 
perhaps also a resumption of tovtou x^P tv °f chap. Iii. 1,14, 
and thus carried back to the contents of chaps, i. ii.” Elli¬ 
cott : “ To those passages in the preceding chapter which 
relate to the spiritual privileges and calling of the Ephesians, 
e. g ., vers. 6,12, but especially to ver. 14 ff., in which the tenor 
of the prayer Incidentally discloses how high and how great 
that calling really was.” The objection to the more general 
reference in my mind is, that it assumes the Epistle to have 
been by the Apostle himself purposely divided into two parts, 
doctrinal and practical, like the divisions of a sermon. Paul’s 
method is rathor that of concatenation.— R.] 
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kv Kvpt tp* “ the prisoner in the Lord ” ( which 
can be taken together grammatically, ana must 
be taken together in view of the reference to 
iii. 1), marks the importance of the exhortation 
of Paul, who as a “faithful member of Christ” 
bears chains in and for the cause of Christ. 
Calvin: Erant ( vincula) cnim velulisigillum hono¬ 
rific# illius legationis, quam oblinuerat. Theodo¬ 
ubt: Tot? 6ia rbv Xpierrdv deapoig evaftpvverai pdk- 
kov rj (iaoikevs Siadgpart. He is a shining exam¬ 
ple, and elsewhere he refers to his own walk in 
agreement with his preaching (1 Cor. iv. 16; xi. 

1 ; Phil. iii. 17); he speaks accordingly ad ex- 
citandum effectual, quo sit ejficacior exhortalio (Es- 
Tius), but not ut Paulum obsequio exhilararent 
(Bengel). He wishes to gain attention and 
efficacy for his irapanakelv, by appealing, not to 
his imprisonment, which in itself was incapable 
of strengthening his exhortation, but to his will¬ 
ing, joyful, worthy wearing of the bonds; thus 
.•it the same time also strongly urging self-denial. 
The verb itself means originally to call hither, to 
invite (Acts xviii. 20); then to address either 
hortatively (Horn. xii. 1; 2 Cor. ii. 8) or conso¬ 
lingly (2 Cor. ii. 7; i. 6 ; vii. 6, 7). 'Y paq, 
“you,” designates the Church in its individual 
members; lie always conceives of the Church as 
a fellowship of particular persons. 

The fundamental exhortation. Ver. 1 b. 

That ye walk worthy of the calling 
[d£ttj? 7r e p i aar ga a i rye nkgotuq .— The 
infinitive it e p nr ar g a at (see ii. 2), as in Acts 
xxvii. 33, 34, sets forth the purport of the ex¬ 
hortation. The emphasis, of course, rests upon 
the closer qualification aftw? (“worthy”), 
which stands first; for the kind of walk is the 
important matter. The genitive (as in Phil, 
i. 27; Col. i. 10; Rom. xvi. 2; 1 Thess. ii. 
12) riy? nkgaeug denotes that call of God, to 
which the walk must correspond, in order to be 
worthy. 

Wherewith ye were called, gc (instead 
of y, 1 Cor. vii. 20) it ickgOgr e.f — This relative 
clause joined per altractionem (see on i. 8) indi¬ 
cates that the call has already taken place and 
been accepted. He speaks of a walk corres¬ 
ponding to the call already received, not as 
though we should walk worthy, in order to be 
called, but, since we are called through the grace 
of God without our merit or worthiness, we 
should not be unworthy of such grace (Calvin). 

* [The choice of this phrase here, following iii. 1, where the 
genitive occurs, is overlooked in the E. V. ’Ey is not here 
—=£id or ®w (it is doubtful if it ever is), but denotes tho 
sphere or element of the captivity. As distinguished from 
iii. 1, this passage gives prominence to the fellowship with 
Christ atid devotion to Ilis cause, while the genitive marks 
Christ more definitely as tho author or originator of the cap¬ 
tivity. “ In the Lord ” seems to be at times, Ellicott re¬ 
marks, little more than a qualitative definition, yet there is 
far more danger of abridging than extending its profound 
spiritual significance.—The phrase cannot be joined with the 
verb, as is done by Semler and Koppe.—R. l 

f [Meyer thinks the attraction is from the accusative rje, 
though admitting that a dative might be proper here. De 
AVette denies the propriety of the expression k\ ijo-ie KaAeie 
(cognate accusative), though it is defended by AViner. p. 154, 
and occurs in Arrian, Epict .: Karata^vvetv rr)v xArjoiv h v 
KtK\i\Kti>. The dative gives the simpler grammatical form 
and through a slight violation of the law of attraction, Is 
sustained by the analogy of 2 Tim. i. 9; 1 Cor. v. 20 is not 
declsivo since iv with the dative precedes and the relative 
might be attracted into tliat case, though it probably is uot. 


Comp. vers. 17-30; ii. 10; Tit. ii. 11 ff.; Rom. 
viii. 4 ff.; Gal. v. 19 ff. 

Closer definition of the Christian walk ; vers. 2, 3 

Yer. 2. With all lowliness and meekness 
[/zerd irdogs t aireivoty poobvgs nal irpai)- 
r t) t o$. See Textual Note *].— This clause de¬ 
fines more closely “ walk worthy of the calling,” 
joining with it two attendants which belong to 
the Christian walk (Winer, p. 353).* First stands 
“lowliness,” which has for its opposite “mind¬ 
ing high things” (Rom. xii. 16), “ thinking one’s 
self to be something ” (Gal. vi. 3) ; it is rrdogq 
aperge iiroOiatg (Chrysostom). Comp. Phil. ii. 
3; Col. ii. 18, 23; iii. 12, 13. It is belief in 
our poverty over against faith in Christ, so that 
we know we have nothing, know nothing, can do 
nothing, having only an empty hand, yet an open 
one, to receive what the Lord will give. Ac¬ 
cordingly, as in Matt. v. 3, 4, 5, to “the poor in 
spirit ” and “ they that mourn” (=ol raTreivo- 
< ppovoi'vre ?) are joined “the meek,” so here 
“ meekness,” ir p air g ?, is added, that mildness 
which is gentle toward others, because it thinks: 
Have I been helped, then I do not know, who 
should not be helped! Comp. Gal. vi. 1 ; 2 Cor. 
x. 1; 1 Cor. iv. 21; 2 Tim. ii. 25. [See Trench, 
Syn. JY. T. \ xlii., perhaps the most discrimina¬ 
ting essay on these words which can be found.f 
—R.] The adjective tt do g ?, “ all,” denotes all 
the various relations and situations of lowliness 
and meekness; the former must manifest itself 
in both intellectual and ethical spheres, before 
God and men, the latter toward friend and foe, 
under violations of our own rights and property 
as well as those of our neighbor. 

With long-suffering, per a panpodvptac, 
is co-ordinate in form with the other two, stand¬ 
ing closely connected, yet taken up by itself. 
Long-suffering (Matt, xviii. 20, 29; 1 Cor. xiii. 
4; 2 Cor. vi. 0; Gal. v. 22) is a manifestation 
of meekness; much depends upon it frequently 
in the life of a church. Hence it accords with 
the context to distinguish this by a second pe~a 
and to conjoin it to the other terms. [The word 
means, not taking swift vengeance or inflicting 
speedy punishment, though it becomes more 
general in its sense=forbearance of every kind. 
The pointing of the E. V. is correct, making the 
phrase a separate clause. Besides the objection 
which Braune urges below against connecting it 
with what follows we may add, that thus the 
phrase would receive undue emphasis and the 
parallelism of the participial clauses be disturbed. 
— 11 .] 

Forbearing one another in love [n v e *<5- 
pevoi dkkgkuv ev aydnif ].—We would ex¬ 
pect the accusative here instead of the nomina¬ 
tive : TrapaKakd) v pa ?— TrepnraTgaai — d ve xope- 
votif. It is not however the vpdq, “you,” which 

* [2vk denotes coherence, often with the same Idea of as¬ 
sistance; utra refers to an accompaniment or attendant.— 

R.l 

f [Trench properly objects to Chrysostom's proud humility, 
which shows itself in his definition of the first term: 
“ making ourselves small when we are great,” defining it 
i rather: ” the estemingourselves small, inasmuch as we are 
so: the thinking truly, lowlily of ourselves.”—The second 
term is more than gentleness, to which Braune nnd llonaE 
I seem to HmiC it; it rests on the former as its foundation,ao- 
i cepting God's dealings In humility, and manifesting itself 
I toward men, because they are Ilis instrumeuts.—R.J 
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Is to be more closely defined, but the “walking,” 
not the subject, who shonld walk, but the predi¬ 
cate, how the walk is to be conducted; the two 
participles (here and ver. 3) do not then present 
secondary and additional thoughts. The pas¬ 
sage is continued as though, in accordance with 
the sense, irepiirargoaTe were to be read. So 
i. 18; Col. iii. 16; ii. 2, 10. Winer, p.532. 
’Avt^ii/icvoi are those who endure the inju¬ 
ries and sins of others; avoxq is the action of 
panpoOvpia, “long-suffering,” which as the dispo¬ 
sition, virtue, is to be perceived in the former. 
Comp. Rom. ii. 4; 2 Cor. xi. 1; 2 Thess. i. 4. 
’AvexwOai is the active forbearance, viropeveiv the 
quiet endurance. Tittmann, Syn. I. p. 194. 
The genitive aWy'kiiv, “one another,” refers 
to the fact, that each one, who has to endure 
from another, gives occasion also for endurance; 
“ long-suffering ” is well aware of this. 

In love, e v ay airy .— This shows at once 
that the forbearance should not be mere cold¬ 
ness, indifference, obtuseness. Love should be 
the element of the endurance (iii. 18). Aliorum 
infirmitates aequo animo ferimus , nec ob ea , quse 
nobis in proximo displicent, ab ejus amicitia recedi- 
mus, sed personam constanter amamus, etsivitiain 
odio habeamus (Calovius). Hence “in love” is 
not to be joined with what follows (Olshausen) ; 
nor are we besides this qualification of “ for¬ 
bearing,” to take “with long-suffering,” as still 
another such (Calvin, Rueckert, Harless, 
Stier and others); for the “forbearing ” is the 
ac of the “ long-suffering,” and the latter is not 
therefore the attendant (pera) of the former, but 
its ground, its cause; a forbearing without love 
is conceivable and actually occurs, but never 
without long-suffering and yet in love, since 
love, according to its very nature, “ suflfereth 
long” ( paapoftvpei , 1 Cor. xiii. 4). Still less al¬ 
lowable is it to join the first /zerawith avex^pevoi 
(Bexgel). [Meyer properly urges against this 
view that it makes an abrupt, instead of an easy, 
transition from the general: “ walk worthy,” to 
the special: “forbearing one another.”—R.] 

Yer. 3. Earnestly striving to keep [enrov- 
A&Sovreg t ij p ei v]. — The participle is to be 
regarded grammatically like the preceding one. 
[“ This clause is parallel to the preceding, and 
indicates not so much, as Meyer says, the inward 
feelings by which the avexvcsdai is to be charac¬ 
terized, as rather the motive to it, and the ac¬ 
companying or simultaneous effort” (Eadie).— 
R.] It describes the zealous striving (Luther: 
be diligent), as Gal. ii. 10; 1 Thess. ii. 19. The 
present infinitive rypeiv denotes the continued 
maintenance which is necessary every day, since 
dangers constantly approach. The idea of the 
verb refers to retaining possession of property, 
which has not first to be gained. Etiamubi nulla 
fissura est, monitis opus est (Bengel). 

The unity of the Spirit, ryv Iv6t7jtu 
r ov irrevparog , not tov voog, is the unity 
which the Holy Spirit effects. So Chrysostom : 
to irvevpa rovg yevei nal Tpbiroig 6ia<p6poig 6 ie<jtt]k 6- 
rag evoi, and most. It is not the unity peculiar 
to the Spirit, which needs not to be preserved by 
us (Soiienkel), but the unity and concord of the 
Church and its members, and indeed only that 
which the Holy Ghost works; that accomplished 


by the spirit of the age is not the object of zea¬ 
lous preservation (rypelv), but only of purifi¬ 
cation. [The genitive is that of the originating 
cause (Eadie, Ellicott) rather than a possessive . 
—The reference to the human spirit is altogether 
inadmissible, yet is advocated by Anselm, Eras¬ 
mus, Calvin, Estius, Rueckert, and others.— 

n the bond of peace, ev rib owdeopy 
rijg eipijvyg. —This defines more closely the 
“ keeping” which is the object of the “earnestly 
striving,” and in the same way (cp) as in ver. 2 
(“ forbearing ”—“in love”), since something 
depends upon the motive and mode of preserving 
unity. The very “unity,” which is “of the 
Spirit,” required and wrought by the Spirit, can 
be fostered, furthered and preserved in a carnal 
manner, from political and egotistical grounds. 
Against this our phrase is directed. 'Oovvdeopog, 
with the exception of Acts viii. 23, occurs only 
here and in the Epistle to the Colossians (ii. 19; 
iii. 14) ; to vers. 2, 3, Col. iii. 13, 14 are evident 
parallels. There “love” is “the bond of per¬ 
fectness,” hence a bond well adapted to preserve 
the unity of the Spirit. “ Peace” is indeed itself a 
condition corresponding alike with “unity” and 
“ love ;” it is in spiritual life, and for the Church, 
first peace with God, and then that peace of 
heart which is undisturbed by the assaults, temp¬ 
tations and ills of the world and the flesh, not 
even by the disquiet of the conscience ; and fur¬ 
ther with respect to our neighbor, it is peace 
with him in love to him, out of love to the Lord 
of the Church, the Saviour, to the Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ and our Father, and to His 
children through Him. Hence love is the bond 
which cherishes peace in the Church, and in 
such love should that unity be preserved, which 
God’s Spirit will work in the Church of Christ; 
“love edifieth ” (1 Cor. viii. 1). Accordingly 
“the bond of peace” is love itself (so Bengel). 
The genitive is, therefore, not epexegctical 
(Bluer), nor the genitive of apposition (Meyer, 
Sciienkel) ; else, as Rueckert aptly remarks, 
the foundation of the building would be sus¬ 
tained by a perishable roof, the unity of the 
Spirit be preserved in or through peace with our 
neighbor, while the Apostle says, that the unity 
of the Spirit should be preserved in the efficient 
strength of the power, which fosters this very 
peace; that is love, which has peace through 
faith in love, and brings, establishes and retains 
peace. Where it is wanting, there is carnal 
nature and discord (1 Cor. iii. 3). Accordingly 
the preposition “in ” designates love as the ele¬ 
ment in which the unity of the Spirit is to be 
maintained ; hence ev is not=(hd (Bleek). 

[Braune’s view takes the genitive as gen. ob- 
jecti. It is adopted by Bengel, Rueckert, Har¬ 
less, Stier, following Theophylact. But it is 
open to serious objection. It is far from proba¬ 
ble that the Apostle would express the notion 
“ in love ” by such a periphrasis, especially as 
the parallel clauses are not parallel in the mean¬ 
ing of their several parts. Certainly the Ephe¬ 
sians would not have the Colossian Epistle at 
hand to suggest to them this sense, and it4s not 
at all obvious without that suggestion. The as¬ 
sumption that ev was instrumental may have led 
to this view of the phrase (Meyer). On the 
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other hand if the genitive be taken as one of ap¬ 
position, defining the “bond” as “peace” (so 
Flatt, Olsiiausen, Meyer, Eadie, Hodoe, Al¬ 
ford, Ellicott), we have an obvious and simple 
interpretation, suiting the sense of h. Rueck- 
ert’s objection really applies only to the instru¬ 
mental sense of the proposition. Alford: 
Peace binds together the Church as a condition 
and symbol of that inner unity which is only 
wrought by the indwelling Spirit of God—Far 
more than the union of Jew and Gentile is meant. 
- 11 .] 

DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. Doctrine and Exhortation. “The distinction 
of doctrinal and hortatory parts must not assume 
the unapostolical character of that modern fiction, 
according to which exhortation is so severed 
from doctrinal discussion, as to contain no doc¬ 
trine at all. As little as an apostolic Epistle is 
a mere doctrinal discussion, so little is an apos¬ 
tolic, or even a Christian, exhortation without 
doctrine. What the Apostle requires, are not 
requirements in addition to and outside of doc¬ 
trine, but requirements of doctrine, if by doctrine 
we mean the knowledge of Christian saving truth. 
This is t lie very order, which distinguishes Chris¬ 
tian ethics from all other.” The Apostle now 
shows his readers, “what the gospel requires , 
after he has called to their memories what it has 
given them. It requires manifestations of life 
from those who had been quickened, not from 
the dead. It expecis works of love and right¬ 
eousness from those who believe and are justi¬ 
fied, from him who has been new-created unto 
good works (comp, on ii. 10). It expects good 
fruit from a good tree. The opinion that men 
can gather grapes of thorns, see works of holi¬ 
ness without faith, and make man just before 
God without the Redeemer ; the preaching of 
morality and the theory of good works without 
faith, all constitute a perversion of Christian 
intelligence and of the apostolic order into the 
futility and confusion of pseudo-Christianity,” 
(Harless). [The Apostle’s “therefore” re¬ 
bukes both the dogmatism of dead orthodoxy, 
and the cry: give us something practical, none 
of your dry doctrine. At one time the applica¬ 
tion to the f>rmer was more necessary, but 
the tendency of the present day calls for special 
attention to the other phase of the matter. When 
professing Christians or churches tire of the 
facts respecting God’s love in Christ (the real 
Christian doctrine on which the Apostle’s 
“ therefore ” rests), they have already ceased to 
be in earnest about the worthy walk.—R.] 

2. Paul's right to exhort. The exhortation of 
the Apostle proceeds rather from the Christian 
worthiness of “ the prisoner of the Lord,” than 
from the apostolic dignity of the ambassador of 
the Lord; the latter is more the merely outward, 
the former more the inward authority, both be¬ 
longing together; the latter could not exist with¬ 
out the former and vice versa. The former would 
have neither courage nor right without the lat¬ 
ter, but the latter would lack fervency, sincerity 
and emphasis without the former. The most 
winning exordium as well as the most powerful 
Amen, is still the Christianity of the servant of 


Christ. Vita clerici evangelium est populi. Non 
bene auditur , qui non bene diligitur (Gregory the 
Great). There should be no complaint, because 
at the present time so much is made to depend 
on the person, to this first of all men will look. 

3. The calling. With the calling which God 
proffers to us, which we have experienced, the 
Christian life begins. At first we have only to 
hear ( hbren ), then it comes about that we hearken 
( zuhoren ), and finally we adhere ( zugehijren ). Many 
are the methods of the call: through God’s word 
sung or spoken in the sanctuary, in the pictures 
of sacred art, in holy action, in the statements 
of pious Christians, or in the Scriptures as we 
read in the closet, from the mouth of a mother 
or a child, from events in the life of others or 
ourselves, in the voice of conscience and the im¬ 
mediate suggestion of the Spirit, suddenly, or in 
the way of gradual consideration, of recollection 
of what was previously learned and perhaps long- 
forgotten—thus often is the call addressed to 
each: every one is more than once, yes many 
times called by God to Himself. To this the 
walk should correspond, to this it should give 
testimony. 

4. The worthiness of the walk is determined 
first and chiefly by the relation of him who is 
called to the revelation of grace which intro¬ 
duces and regulates the spiritually received, 
personal fellowship of grace with God. Thus 
the foundation of the Christian life is laid. In 
the received benefits and possession lies the germ 
of all the blessings of eternity. The great mat¬ 
ter is constancy, fidelity, personal fidelity to the 
inwardly efficient word of God, to the personal 
fellowship with God wrought by the Holy Ghost 
who calls us, not to a precept, a law, rule, maxim, 
not even to one’s own nature and soul; this 
conies in as a result of the first, which is the 
cause, the basis, the foundation work, followed 
by a superstructure of fidelity to the renewed 
soul. 

6. Lowliness is the first attendant (pera) of the 
Christian walk, beginning after the call of God: 
He who hears tne call, recognizes Jesus as the 
Christ, feeling. He has more and is more, His 
heavenly and Divine fellowship is beyond all our 
experience, He knows and explains and presents 
the Father’s will in overpowering clearness, 
strength and beauty, and thus he who is called 
ever feels himself to be more insignificant, sinful 
and needy. In listening to and looking nnto 
Jesus, lowliness springs up within him ; he be¬ 
came a Christian not hiving this, lie did not need 
to bring it to Christianity or as a price for it, but 
by becoming a Christian he becomes humble, and 
that too in the most profound earnestness and 
lively sorrow over his own sin and poverty and 
weakness. The more the Christian knows and 
feels himself to be exalted as a child of God, as 
a member of the body whose Head is Christ, so 
much the more does he feel himself to be exalted 
without any desert or worthiness, only through 
the fellowship of grace with his Creator, Re¬ 
deemer and Comforter. He rejoices in his pecu¬ 
liar gifts, but only as given, not as profitable or 
abused. He well knows, that he is of worth be¬ 
fore God, but also that what he is and has is lit¬ 
tle in comparison with what he should and 
might be and have, that he is an unprofitable ser- 
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vant and yet is a child of God, a joint heir with 
Christ. 

6. Meekness is joined with lowliness. This is 
not a soft, yielding natural disposition, nor a 
prudent bridling of a passionate nature, but it is 
humility applied to the world, not taking offence 
at the offences of the world, even though misun¬ 
derstood, mercilessly treated, oppressed and per¬ 
secuted. This does not estrange her, for she 
knows herself. The knowledge and experience 
of corruption and of salvation through Christ in 
our own heart, produces either no permanent 
feeling, or else a common feeling, a fellow-feel¬ 
ing, which looks upon him who gives or prepares 
offence, as one who is suffering under sin, as un¬ 
fortunate, rather than as evil-minded and rejoicing 
in sin; accordingly she remains without bitter¬ 
ness, because she has herself experienced the 
rich grace of God, and perseveres in patience, 
because she knows God's patience. [It is also 
exercised toward God, in submission, which is 
the foundation of its manifestations toward men. 
-R.] 

7. Long-suffering is added as an especial at¬ 
tendant of the Christian walk in social life. It 
is meekness towards the sins of others, whom we 
can punish, meekness, keeping its ground against 
a long series of these. She knows out of her own 
experience of the long-suffering of God, that sin : 
is misery, out of which condemning and judging 
never helps us, but rather grace and mercy, if 
one will let himself be helped. Long-suffering 
refrains from punishment, that rejects, cuts off, 
expels from fellowship and friendship, having 
instead entreaty, exhortation, instruction, disci¬ 
pline in word and deed. She can lovingly hope, 
is lovingly spirited and brave. She bears with 
her neighbor, does not weakly yield, does not 
stand by coldly and stolidly, nor yet embittered 
and in carnal anger ; she is not whimpering and 
feeble, but strong and heroic in her love, like a 
mother or a friend. 

8. Unity should be the object of zealous 
striving, but only that unity which the Holy Ghost 
works. It is not first to be made, is not factitious, 
but unity, wrought from above, which we have 
only to preserve. Over against this, the Chris¬ 
tian must keep at a distance from all party com¬ 
binations, which in effect introduce discord and 
schism into church-life. But he must also avoid 
jumbling together the great variety and wealth 
of gifts and powers, and seeking to unite all un¬ 
der external form and letter. No carnal strife, 
but also no slothful peace, no patched-up, hypo¬ 
critical or dead unity. 

9. The impulse under which we must endeavor 
to keep this peace, is peaceable love , which can 
have foes, but is a foe to none, rejoicing in every 
gift and creature of God, embracing such and 
leading them into the life of the church, employ¬ 
ing and enjoying them, as a nation in time of 
peace with its various classes, labors and powers, 
strives in every direction to perform its task, not 
from the motions of the flesh, but from the basis 
which God has given, out towards the appointed 
goal. 

10. Paul conceives of the Church of Christ 
above all as a living company of Christian per¬ 
sons, not as an institution with all its regula¬ 
tions. But the sacredness does not rest upon the 


individuals, but inheres in the whole organism, 
which the Holy Ghost animates. 

HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

Suffer as a Christian, in order to be able to 
work in the service of the Master.—Show thyself 
in deed a servant of Christ, in order in such ser¬ 
vice to be able to direct aright in word, those 
who are directed to thee.—Loosen doctrine from 
the precept which it contains, but do not sever 
them from one another; distinguish, but do not 
divide them. There is no Christianity without 
Christ, and no religion without morality, but at 
the same time those ethics are of no value which 
have no doctrine behind them. True the con¬ 
science is the voice of God, but what were that, 
if it were without the Word of God?—He who 
walks unworthy of his vocation is doubly cul¬ 
pable, more than a heathen; do not despise the 
calling.—As a child of man, a son of earth, no 
one stands alone and solitary, but with others, as 
child of God also dost thou belong to a family; 
take heed thereto! Thou belongest not merely 
to the visible, but also to the invisible church.— 
The three chief virtues of a Christian: Lowliness, 
meekness, and long-suffering [Demuth, Sanftmuth , 
Langmuth\ —Humility is the basis of all Chris¬ 
tian virtue; without it all is wicked, however 
praiseworthy it may otherwise appear. It is 
nothing more than evangelical truth applied to all 
cases; a doctrine which does not make us humble 
is of no account.—Christian practice in walk and 
conversation is indispensable ; it is more import¬ 
ant to be skilful in this, than to have special in¬ 
sight respecting the theory. 

Starke: —Christians have a great and import¬ 
ant calling, to walk worthily according to the 
commands of their Saviour. 0 that we ever had 
this calling before our eyes in all our doings!— 
Where there is much cross, there much light is. 
Tribulation brings experience; he preaches best 
who preaches out of his experience,—What God 
gives and how He gives should satisfy us. Bread 
and honor are the twin-portions of our calling.— 
He lives in no shame, who has an unpleasant 
calling, for God has set him in it. Has God or¬ 
dained, our pleasure’s gained!—Without lowli¬ 
ness, gentleness and patience the unity of the 
Spirit cannot be maintained. All discord, heresy 
and schism come from the vices which are op¬ 
posed to these virtues.—A gentle spirit is the 
garden in which patience grows.—Unity of the 
Spirit, the highest ornament of Christians. 
How ? should those live in discord, who are 
members of one body, of one Head, Jesus Christ? 
But that is the very sign of a corrupted Chris¬ 
tianity, that there are so many sects, so much 
discord and strife among Christians. 

Rieger: —Paul has just prayed so heartily, 
now he can exhort so profitably. Have you ne¬ 
ver found that after secret intercourse with God 
in prayer, your neighbor’s heart also inclines 
more to you, and is more willing to receive a 
word which is redolent of prayer?—The call en¬ 
titles us indeed to the kingdom and glory of God, 
but it obligates us also to sanctification, and to 
adorn the doctrine of God and our Saviour.— 
Ilumility stands in the feeling of her own de¬ 
fects, and knows how slowly the growth of the 
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inner man proceeds ; hence in meekness she does 
not exact too much of others, and in long-suffer¬ 
ing does not lose patience, when an enduring 
love is necessary in meeting others. Endurance 
is keenly felt, but love sweetens it, as we see in 
the case of our children, what we can endure in 
them, in order in love to help them out of their 
infirmities. Endeavor overcomes all difficulties: 
only ever revert to confidence in God.—Unity in 
the Spirit we dare not make, but only keep it.— 
To maintain peace is better than to maintain right. 

Heubner: —The Christian should be and re¬ 
main conscious of the fellowship to which he be¬ 
longs: it is a calamity in the Christian church, 
that this consciousness has been so greatly ex¬ 
tinguished. This consciousness should not be 
maintained proudly but humbly, because the 
higher the aim, the greater the required perfec¬ 
tion, so much the more should each one be con¬ 
scious of his distance from it and his weakness. 
The principle of the Christian communion is: to 
humble ourselves, to become the least, to serve; 
out of this grows meekness, which shows itself 
towards those who make the fulfilment of the 
duty difficult for us.— Endurance presupposes, 
that every one has something that is obnoxious 
to others. It is necessary, because we ourselves 
are troublesome to others, and because we are 
all members of one body, and because it is God 
who places others by our side.—The unity in the 
Spirit is something very different from corpo¬ 
rate, external, conventional, superficial unity ; it 
dwells deep within, in the entire will and dispo¬ 
sition, it is holy, proceeding from the Spirit, not 
from mere prudence, concerning itself about es¬ 
sentials, not about non-essentials. From this 
we infer what real union is; the Spirit alone can 
create it, that made by man is as a rule of no 
value.— Spangenbeko says : “ I hold that no one 
is a child of God merely because he belongs to 
this or that religion [j. e., Christian confession] ; 
to him who receives Jesus Christ, power will be 
given to become a son of God. In Christ Jesus 
nothing avails save faith, which works by love. 
He in whom I find this faith is my brother. Is 
he of another religion, that makes no difference, 
he is still my brother and nearer to me than my 
fellow-professors who have no faith. Indeed, 
because he is of another religion, in which the 
gospel does not shine so brightly, he is to me a 
miracle of grace.”—The Moravians have been 
very unjustly accused of narrow-heartedness. 

Passavant: — The calling of men was from the 
beginning, to live innocently and holily, thank¬ 
fully and obediently toward their God. The 
calling of the sinner is: to repent, to forsake the 
ways of sin, to seek pardon, grace and peace; to 
turn to the holy and living God, whom he has 
long forsaken. The calling of the Christian is 
this: internally and externally, with word and 
work, with his whole life, in all things, at all 
times in the church, before believers and unbe¬ 
lievers, to give glory to God the Father in Jesus 
Christ.—One may endure the faults of his neigh¬ 
bor from want of feeling, from mildness of tem¬ 
perament, from human good-nature, from earthly 
politeness, from temporal policy, from Pharisai¬ 
cal hypocrisy; nothing is so common ; but it is 
rarely done out of real Christian love. 

Stikr:—W hat is not rooted in humility does 


not deserve the name of a virtue.—Always and 
everywhere this alone is of avail, to cherish the 
unity of the Spirit ; thus out of every desolation 
a new edifice is formed, without this the most 
beautiful structure becomes rotten and finally 
breaks. 

G erlach:— Patience manifests itself in the 
quiet endurance of injuries, long-suffering, more 
in the active maintenance of others in necessities, 
even when criminal. 

Sermons on the Epistle for the 17 th Sunday after 
Trinity (iv. 1-6). Westermeier: Unity in the 
Spirit: 1. What is it ? 2. By what means is it 

preserved? a) in general (ver. 1); b) in particu¬ 
lar (vers. 2, 3); 3. On what grounds should it 
be maintained (vers. 4-6). 

Ziel: —Endeavor to keep the unity of the Spi¬ 
rit! 1. On what this admonition is based (vers. 
4-6). 2. How we obey it (vers. 1-3). 

Ahlfeld: — Walk worthy of your Christian call¬ 
ing ! 1) Your calling as children of God; 2) 

your calling as brethren to each other; 3) your 
calling, to derive the power for such a walk from 
the right sources.— Our joy in the congregation of 
the saints. 1) Who are these saints and how far 
does this fellowship extend ? 2) What is the bond 
which encircles them ? 3) What blessing and what 
joy do we derive from this fellowship of the saints ? 

Rautenberg: — The unity of the children of God. 
1) How the Divine call requires it; 2) in what 
it consists; 3) from what it proceeds ; 4) to what 
it obliges every one. 

Kapff: —Endeavor to keep the unity in the 
Spirit! 1. Let go what disturbs unity. 2. Hold 
fast what confirms it. 

Heubner:— The unity of the Christian Church. 
1. Oneness of life: a) Worthy walk, b) brotherly 
love, c) peaceableness. 2. Oneness of faith : a) 
in one Holy Ghost, b) in one Saviour, c ) in one 
God and Father.— The duties of Christian church- 
membership. 1. A walk which is worthy of the 
call into the church (ver. 1). 2. Specially fra¬ 
ternal walk in humility and love (ver. 2). 3. A 

concordant, harmonious walk, not mere external 
but internal unity (ver. 3), for the fellowship of 
the Church is not merely a body, but a Spirit 
(ver. 4); it is founded upon one faith in Christ 
and one confession (ver. 3) and is perfected in 
God the Father.— The communion of the saints. 1. 
A description: not of a place, nor of a form, but 
of love and of faith. 2. How is it established: 
not by force, by human power or act, but by the 
Spirit of God. 3. Its importance. The equality 
of our fellowship in Christianity. 1. Proof: we 
have one calling, one Saviour, one Father. 2. 
Application: Thanksgiving to God, caution 
against pride, consolation for the lowly and 
poor, awakening endeavors after this fellowship. 

Prohle: —Endeavor to keep the unity in the 
Spirit! 1. Only in sorrow can we receive this 
exhortation now-a-days. 2. May it knock loudly 
upon the conscience of every one. 3. And may 
it bind anew in firm union our hearts and hands. 
—Forbearing one another in love. 1. Meaning: 

a) We should follow after peace, as husbands, 
wives, kinsmen, masters, servants, b) This is 
possible through lowliness, meekness, long-suffer¬ 
ing. 2. Motive: a) The duty of brotherly love, 

b) our own defects ; to-day I must bear with you, 
to-morrow you must bear with me. 
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2. Three motives to the preservation of the unity in the Spirit. 

Chap. IV. 4-16. 

a. The working of the Triune God in the Church. 

(Chap. IV. 4-6.) 

4 There is one body, and one Spirit, even as ye are called [as ye were also called] 
5, 6 in one hope of your calling; One Lord, one faith, one baptism, One God and 
Father of all, who is above [over] all, and through all, and in you all [in all]. 

TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL. 

i Ver. 6.—[The Rec. inserts vfiv (with very slight authority), while D. F. K. L., good versions and a few fathers, 40 cur¬ 
sives, read yp.iv; no pronoun occurs in X. A. B. C., 10 cursives. Most fathers also sustain the omission, which is accepted 
by nearly all editors and commentators since Lachmann, the pronouns being regarded as exegetical glosses to confine the 
assertion to Christians.—It.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

Connection. —These three verses are joined to 
what precedes without any connecting particle, 
.and, as parallel clauses, follow each other with¬ 
out any such particle, since the context, being 
quite clear, requires none. Theodoret: tt avra- 
%ov to ev nut elc teOkeikev eif ovpQuviav gwAktuv 
t//v eKulyaiav. Bugenhagen: omnia, unde Chris- 
tiani sumus, unitate nobis commendantur. The ex¬ 
hortation to maintain the unity of the Spirit has 
mainly occasioned these verses ; they give a rea¬ 
son for it; yap is wanting however, on account 
of the liveliness of the discourse, and for empha¬ 
sis.* The objective bases for unity in the Spirit, 
to which they have been exhorted, the motives 
for such exhortation are stated.f Hence we should 
supply eoriv, and not hare, as though it were con¬ 
tinued exhortation {Syriac, Calvin, Hofmann, 
Schriftbeweis, II. 2, p. 127, and others). [Braune’s 
view is that generally received, and by far the 
most tenable.—R.] 

Ver. 4. The nature of the fellowship. —There is 
one body and one Spirit [tv a to pa nai iv 
irvevpa ].—"E voupa (i. 23 ; ii. 16; Rom. xii. 
5; 1 Cor. xii. 13, 20) designates the totality of 
Christians as a corpus mysticum; it is not=e/£- 
Kkycia, church, which is to be viewed as the ex¬ 
ternal phenomenon, the body of Christ is hidden, 
but a reality, like the body of nerves, a hidden 
reality, which can be traced, making itself per¬ 
ceptible, the invisible church, the unity of which 

* [So Eadie with more correctness than Alford and Elli- 
cott, for though yap is not to be supplied, yet the logical 
connection of the assertion is argumentative. It is one of the 
rare cases where the grammatical nicety of the commentator 
last named has led him somewhat astray.—R.] 

f [So Meter : “ Objective relations of unity, to which the 
non-observance of the precept in ver. 3 would be opposed. 
These are: 1. The Church itself constituted as a unity —one 
body, one Spirit, one blessed consummation, yer. 4; 2. That 
by which this constitution of the. same as a unity has and does 
come to pass —one Lord, one faith, one baptism, ver. 6; 3. 
The supreme Ruler, Administrator and 1 preserver of this entire 
unity— one God and Father, etc., ver. 6. Notice the triple 
tri-partite division.”—R.] 


is emphasized by the Apostle and to be held 
fast.—Ka2 iv irve v pa is added to designate the 
soul of this body, the Holy Ghost, which forms 
and moulds the body, and to show that this oiopa 
of Christ is no TtTiipa. lie is not speaking there¬ 
fore of an ideal invisible church, which does not 
actually exist, but of the actual, real essence of 
the church, which is internal, but comes into be¬ 
ing continuously. It is foolish to explain here, 
we should be united penitus, corpore et anima, non 
ex parte duntaxat (Calvin and others). 

Since Christ’s body and the Holy Ghost are 
perceptible, not in their essence, but only in¬ 
wardly and in their effects and consequences, 
Paul refers next to their own experience: 

As /e were also called in one hope of your 
calling [fca^wf nai enhydyre ev pi a eA- 
t ridi ryq K?iyoeo)c vpfiv]. —According to the 
calling {k a 6 ii) f nai enhydyre), by means of 
which he who is called has obtained or can ob¬ 
tain knowledge and perception of the “body” 
and “Spirit” just mentioned! This calling 
points likewise ( k a i) to the unity, because it is 
consummated “in one hope;” as soon as a man 
is called of God, he is in the hope of salvation 
{ooiTypia, Kkypovopia ) and this hope is one and the 
same for each and all who are called, by right, 
in tendency and effect. This “ hope ” belongs so 
especially to the being called (enlyd y t e) that 
it can be termed all along “of your calling;” 
hope and calling are not to be separated from 
each other. Bengel is excellent: Spiritus eat ar- 
rhabo, atque ideo cum ej’us mentione conjungitur 
spes hereditatis. They belong together from 
the beginning; Paul here however refers to the 
history of the origin of church-fellowship which 
is to be maintained, whether one looks at the 
unity of the church, or of principle, or of aim. 
It cannot be said that the calling consists in hope 
(Bengel : ev exprimit indolem ret, Harless and 
others), still less that it takes place by means 
of hope (Meyer), or that ev ia=ei£. Winer, 
p. 385. 

[See Eadie for a list of prepositions used with 
Kahku in the New Testament. He, with Alford 
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and Ellicott, rightly supports the usual meaning 
of iv here : the element in which the calling took 
place. Ellicott speaks of this sense of the pre¬ 
position as being, “ so to say, its theological 
meaning.” He takes the genitive as one of ori¬ 
ginating cause, but it is rather that of possession, 
“ the genitive of the correlative noun, suggesting 
what belongs to the call and characterized it, 
when they received it. The ‘ hope ’ is * one,’ for 
it has one object, and that is glory; one fountain, 
and that is Christ” (Eadie). ’Eyttrif is of course 
subjective.—R.] 

Ver. 5. Christ and the union with Him. — One 
Lord, one faith, one baptism.—This refers 
to the way and the means of salvation. Elf 
Kvpioq, “one Lord,” is Christ, the Lord par 
excellence. See ver. 1 ; i. 21. The word found 
in Deut. vi. 4 is now applied in the New Testa¬ 
ment to Christ (1 Cor. viii. 4-6). His will has 
authority over all. Each one stands equally near 
to Him ; for there is “one faith,” which unites 
with Him; faith (i. 1, 15; ii. 8; iii. 12, 17) 
unites inwardly to the one Lord, trusts Him as 
Lord, lienee there is but one faith, and not 
several kinds : Jides, qua creditur ; it is not then 
a faith in abstracto (Harless), nor the doctrine 
of faith (Gkotius and others); for this faith is 
actually and efficiently present and a living 
power, a believing. [A vast deal of difficulty as 
well as of error is avoided by bearing in mind 
that Kt a ti f, “faith,” in the New Testament, 
almost invariably means subjective faith (Gal. i. 
23 is the only exception, and this perhaps an ap¬ 
parent one). The conception of “faith” as a 
universal dogma belongs to a later age, and while 
it has preserved Roman Catholic uniformity, has 
not “ kept the unity of the Spirit.” So the Apos¬ 
tle implies : Because there is one faith, keep 
unity, not because we need unity, lay down one 
objective Catholic undoubted Christian faith. 
Dr. Hodge defends the objective sense here, but 
must make limitations which are of necessity in¬ 
definite enough to cast doubt on his own view. 
Still the context plainly points to the “ one Lord ” 
as the object of the “one faith;” and in the na¬ 
ture of things one subjective recognition of this 
eternal truth respecting Christ, this apprehensiou 
of Him in Ilis Person and work, necessarily in¬ 
volves a common objective profession of it, and 
thus we pass to the third term of the verse, which 
is to be regarded as the external sign of faith, and 
in one aspect as a profession objectively made. 

—R] 

Faith, which is one, begins with baptism, 
which is also only one; the former is an inter¬ 
nal subjective medium, the latter an objective 
one, from without and above; these two factors 
make the Lord our own, and us the Lord’s own. 
Modo baptismus modo jides preeponitur , Mark xvi. 
16; Col. ii. 12 (Bengel). [The order of the 
words does not justify this view of Dr. Braune’s. 
Alford takes the verse as presenting three great 
facts on which unity rests, the first objective, 
the second subjective, the third compounded of the 
two : “ the objective seal of the subjective faith, 
by which, as a badge, the members of Christ are 
outwardly and visibly stamped with His name.” 
To find a reference to one mode of baptism is un¬ 
warranted by text or context.—R.] 


Why the Lord’s Supper is not mentioned, is 
evident from the context, which contains the 
motives for the exhortation, to desire to preserve 
the unity of the Spirit. The Lord’s Supper is 
rather an act of the preserved unity, than a mo¬ 
tive for its preservation. It is celebrated by 
those who have been reconciled with God and 
hold each other to be brethren; it does not so 
much give an impulse to peaceableness, as it is 
a result of the same, as a common celebration of 
those who have become united together, as an 
attestation of the church which has become one 
in the Lord. De Wette refers to this by inti¬ 
mating that the Lord’s Supper is not mentioned, 
because it is a representation of unity.* The re¬ 
ference to the fundamental conditions of the 
Christian communion at its beginning is an in¬ 
sufficient ground for the omission of this sacra¬ 
ment (Harless and others). Still less admissi¬ 
ble is it to suppose that it is included in the one 
sacrament of baptism (Calovius), or in the “one 
Lord, one faith ” (Olsiiaisen), or to explain 
historically, that there has been as yet no sepa¬ 
rate celebration (Meyer), or that this is prophe¬ 
tic foresight, since the unity of the sacred feast 
would be broken nevertheless (Stier), or because 
he did not wish to hinder the manifold form of 
the rite (Schenkel), or because a definite ex¬ 
pression for it was wanting (Bleek). 

Ver. 6. The deepest basis of true unity. One 
God and Father of all. — Here God the Father 
is referred to, after the Spirit (ver. 4) and the 
Son (ver. 5) have been made prominent. As 
little as God can be disunited with Himself, so 
little should you who are llis children be among 
yourselves. Hence to the phrase “one God,” 
there is added epexegetically; “and Father,” 
the genitive “of all,” under which Christ cannot 
be included, leading us to understand it as the 
Father of believers, of those who have become 
God’s children in Christ. “Father” cannot then 
mean merely “ creator,” according to the heathen 
conception, nor can “ of all ” be neuter in this 
context. Nam omnes ad unitatem rediguntur (Ben¬ 
gel), and the following “ all ” (tt d v ~uv rr a a t) 
takes up the first one again, referring to persons, 
to the members of the Church, who should pre¬ 
serve the unity in the Spirit ; on which account 
ver. 7 continues; “to every one of you.” It is 
accordingly neither neuter (Iren jsus and others), 
nor to be extended to men in general (IIolz- 
hausen). 

Who is over all, 6 err l -ravruv, marks 
the Ruler, Guardian, Guide (Winer, p. 351) 
governing over all (Winer, p. 390). Chrysos¬ 
tom : kizAvu navruv, ri/v dtaizoreiav cqyaivei. 

And through all, na i did navruv, per 
omnes operans (Bengel) ; the individuals are in¬ 
struments, means, as Rom. xv. 18; 1 Cor. iii. 9; 
Gal. i. 1 : di* avOpu-rov — did ’I tjeov. See Winer, 
p. 390. 

And in all, nal kv naoiv, dwelling in all 


* [On this question, which seems to have occupied undue 
prominence from the sacramental tendencies of many com¬ 
mentators, Elucott remarks that if a reason must be as¬ 
signed, *• it must be referred to the fundamental difference 
between the sacraments. The one is rather the symbol of 
union, the other, from its single celebration and marked in¬ 
dividual reference, presents more clearly the idea of unity ,— 
the Idea most in harmony with the context.”— R.) 
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(Bengel, Wiser), filling them, perfecting them 
(John xiv. 23). All three qualifications refer to 
“ God and Father,” hence are not to be inter¬ 
preted in a trinitarian sense, of the Father, Son 
and Holy Ghost, so that He who is “through 
all” is the Head working through all, and He 
who is “in all” is the iudwelling Spirit, yet 
such a reference lies unmistakably in the back¬ 
ground (Rom. xi. 36; 1 Cor. xii. 4-G; 2 Cor. xiii. 
13), at all events was not far off, so that Harless 
can discover here a recapitulation of “one God,” 
“one Lord,” “one Spirit,” which Stier and 
others think was intentional. Comp. Hofmann, 
Schriftbeweis , 1. p. 201 f., who doubts any refer¬ 
ence to the Trinity, but applying it to the Father 
not without the Son and the Spirit, excludes no 
one Person. The reference to Redemption alone 
is clearer, hence “through all” is not to be un¬ 
derstood of the all-pervading creative power, nor 
of Providence in general. 

[While the mention of “onebaptism,” with its 
Trinitarian formula, suggests the great probabi¬ 
lity of a reference to the Trinity in the several 
expressions of this verse, which is further favored 
by the first and third prepositions, it is far safer 
not to press it. The express mention of the “Fa¬ 
ther” is against it; did can be referred to the 
work or office of the Son only by departing from 
its proper sense or inverting its relation to the 
rest of the verse (“per quern omnia facta sunt ,” 
Aquinas, so Olshausen), and as Eadie remarks: 
“In previous portions of the Epistle triune rela¬ 
tion has been distinctly brought out; here the 
representation is different, for unity is the idea 
dwelt on, and it is the One God and Father Him¬ 
self who works through all and dwells in all.” 
Ellicott here confessedly allows doctrinal con¬ 
siderations to outweigh his exegetical convic¬ 
tions, and it is precisely thus, that those who de¬ 
fend the well-grounded doctrine of the church 
lose in their contests with those who impugn it. 
They attack our exegesis of a passage like this, 
and we must defend the doubtful, unimportant 
outpost at a disadvantage.—One thing is certain 
that this passage refers to believers alone, nei¬ 
ther teaching God's Fathershipof all men (though 
Alford thinks it is referred to as a lost posses¬ 
sion), nor pantheism of any kind.—R.] 

DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. The unity of the Church. Although eKK^oia 
and oij.ua (Xpiorov) describe so nearly the same, 
that of the former it is said (i. 23): “ which is 
his body,” while in Col. i. 24 we read of “his 
body, which is the church,” yet the two may be 
thus distinguished: the former designates the 
church as an assembly of believers, of saints; 
the latter as a living organism, the organ of Him 
who is the Head, thus with the corpus Ckristi 
mysticum, giving more prominence to the inner 
concealed side, the unity of the same. Hence 
there are indeed “churches,” but no “ bodies of 
Christ.” The Nicene creed was right in adding: 
unam to sanctam catholicam et apostolicam ecclesiam 
(the Apostles’ has only: sanctam ecclesiam catholi¬ 
cam) ; so the Augsburg Confession, Art. 7 : quod 
una sancta ecclesia perpetuo mansura sit. Strictly 
there is but one Church of Christ, though in 
groups of congregations with different confes¬ 


sions. No confessional church (though, strictly 
speaking, the term is a misnomer) is the Church 
of Christ, it is only a church by the side of oth¬ 
ers, through which the body of Christ extends 
itself. 

2. The distinction of the body of Christ from the 
Spirit is indicated definitely enough by their being 
placed side by side, yetthe latter at the same time 
gives prominence to the church as the working- 
place of the Spirit.* * 

3. The call, when accepted and effectual, be¬ 
gins within the called, not with a mere promise 
which he receives, but with a hope corresponding 
thereto, so that the objective call of God and the 
subjective acceptance of the man come together, 
and he from the very beginning knows and feels 
himself to be shown out of the lower sphere of 
life into the higher one. 

4. Christ is the One Lord , and no faith in Him 
is genuine, except it be in Him as Lord. It is 
not sufficient to believe the Master or Teacher; 
it is not enough to feel and deem ourselves scho¬ 
lars, hearers, disciples. The Christian must be 
servant, subject of Christ, not merely to hear or 
listen to Him, but to belong to Him, to hearken 
to Ilim, to obey, to follow Him as His vassal, at¬ 
tendant, servant. No human dignity, in the 
history of our lives or of the world exceeds the 
dignity of Christ: He is the one only Lord; who 
gives Him up, must give up faith and the fellow¬ 
ship of the church. 

5. Baptism , with which faith begins (regenera¬ 
te prsecedit fidem) imparts the germ of the new 
life, the beginning of the gift of the Holy Ghost, 
the principle of faith in the subject, as at birth, 
upon coming to the light of the world, man is 
endowed with reason. It is not merely a sym¬ 
bolical act, nor a mere prophecy of the cleansing 
which begins later, but it is the incorporation 
into the body of Christ, animated by the Spirit, 
implantation into the soil of divine life. [This 
is the Lutheran view, approaching, in its esti¬ 
mate of the objective graee of this Sacrament, 
the position of Romanism and Anglicanism. 
Certainly the fact that baptism is mentioned at 
all, puts it into an exalted position, from which 
unchurchly Zwinglianism would degrade it. But 
it is not placed before faith, nor is there here 
any warrant for the assertion that faith begins 
with baptism. The Reformed or Calvinistic view 
is most in accordance with our passage. See 
Heidelberg Catechism, Questions 69-74; Belgic Con¬ 
fession, xxxiv.; Westminster Confession, xxviii.; 
comp, especially Romans , p. 206, Doct. Note 3.— 
While there is no reference to the one mode of 
baptism, there is probably an allusion to the fact 
that baptism is not or should not be repeated. 

-R] __ 

* [Hodge: “There are many passages to which the doctrine 
of the Trinity gives a sacred rhy thm, though the doctrine it- 
self is not directly asserted. It is so here. There is one Spi. 
rit, one Lord, one God and Father. The unity of the Church 
is founded on this doctriue. It is one, because there is to us 
one God the Father, one Lord, one Spirit. It is a truly mys¬ 
tical union; not a mere union of opinion, of interest, or of 
feeling: but something supernatural arising from a common 
principle of life. This life is not the natural life which be¬ 
longs to us as creatures; nor intellectual, which belongs to 
us as rational beings; but it is spiritual life, called elsewhere 
the life of God in the soul. And as this life is common on the 
one hand to Christ and all His members, and on the other to 
Christ and God, this union of the Church is not only with 
Christ, but with the Triune God.”—R.] 
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6. God, the Father of believers , is not far from 
them, over them, but near to them, disposing 
concerning them, working through them, yes, 
dwelling in them, as in a temple, furnishing His 
work as in a work-shop. God is a Person , who 
not only rules throughout the universe, but gives 
to His own a special personality. 

7. The Atheist denies the Father, the Deist the 
Son, the Pantheist the Holy Ghost, because he 
substitutes for it the unholy “spirit of the 
world ” (Baadbr). 

IIOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

Ever return from multiplicity to unity, and in 
freedom to obligation; but never let your view 
of the unities be disturbed. Do not hold faith 
higher than baptism, penetrate into the commu¬ 
nion of the Church until you reach the Spirit 
which is its soul, and do not sunder the Lord 
Jesus and God the Father! 

Starke : — There is but one Church, which re¬ 
ceives life and movement from the Holy Ghost, 
and hence but one ship, with which we can sail 
into the haven of bliss; all other vessels destroy 
and drown. — Christians are all equal in the fel¬ 
lowship of heavenly possessions, and no one has 
a better God, Christ, Spirit, Faith, etc., but what 
one has, the others have also, although one may 
have a greater enjoyment of such possessions 
than another. 

Rieoer: — The body of Christ is ruled by one 
Spirit; one Lord gave Himself for the Redemp¬ 
tion of all ; out of one Word of truth and of faith 
are we convinced ; one baptism is the door of en¬ 
trance for us into the kingdom of God. There¬ 
fore God administers such a government of love 
over all, that as much as possible equality is esta¬ 
blished ; out of his property every one can con¬ 
tribute something to the common benefit: as God 
on the other hand so gives Himself to be enjoyed j 
by each, that he dare not look too anxiously upon 
others, still less through secret envy render diffi¬ 
cult his keeping peace with all.— Heubner, see 
Jlomil. Notes on the preceding section. 

Pas savant : — There is one path, one goal, one 


house, one family, one home to which you have 
been called ; you all hope for one heaven, and in 
the same heaven to obtain a common inheritance, 
an identical blessedness and glory in the hea¬ 
venly life. — “I do not know, how it happens, 
that we glory in being the children of God so 
confidently and yet at the same time forget bro¬ 
therly love.” 

Stieu: — W here there is still body, there is also 
Spirit — that is the Apostle’s great thought.— 
Baptism and Faith belong together : 1. As faith 

is the subjective appropriation, so baptism is the 
objective representation of the same ; 2. Faith 
takes out of the Lord’s hand, in baptism we have 
the firm foundation and beginning from the Lord. 
— I confess that I find the one faith on the Lord 
in many a [Roman] Catholic with the hearty joy 
of fraternal agreement, and in many a zealot for 
the pure Word and Sacrament I might look for it 
with pain and in vain. 

[Eaoie :—“ One baptism" is the result and ex¬ 
pression of the “ one faith ” in the “ one Lord," 
and, at the same time, the one mode of initiation 
by the “one Spirit" into the “one body." — All 
this unity is but the impress of the great primal 
unity — one God. — Christ’s claim for the preser¬ 
vation of unity is upon all the churches — a unity 
of present connection and actual enjoyment — not 
a truce, but an alliance, with one living and cog¬ 
nizance—not a compromise, but a veritable in¬ 
corporation.—H odije : — All sins against unity are 
sins against the Holy Ghost. — II.] 

[Seven times does the word “one" occur in 
these verses, but the middle term is “one Lord," 
next on either side “ one hope "— “ one faith." — 
How great a unity results from “one faith," the 
same trust of the heart on the “one Lord;" one 
creed often leads and always permits us to chop 
logio and split hairs, but where the “faith" is 
“ one,” hearts are one, and no earnest Christian 
! has failed to notice how quickly this manifests 
itself.—It is a comfort to come back from the 
jars of the church of to-day and the wars of the 
church of the past, to the simple truth : There 
is one body; but here too faith is required. 

—R'] 


b. The gift of Christ to individuals. 

(Chap. IV. 7-10). 

7 But unto every [to each] one of us is given grace [was the 1 grace given] accord- 

8 ing to the measure of the gift of Christ. Wherefore he saith, When he ascended 

9 up on high, he led [a] captivity captive, and 2 gave gifts unto [to] men. ([omit 
parenthesis] Now that he ascended, what is it but that he also descended first [omif 

10 first] 8 into the lower parts 4 of the earth? He that [who] descended is the same 
also that [he it is also who] ascended up far [omit far] above all [the] heavens, 
that he might fill all things.) [omit ) ]. 
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TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL. 

1 Yer. 7. — [The article is omitted in B. D. 1 F. G. L., a few cursives, by Lachmann; bracketted by Alford ; Inserted in X. 
A. C. D * K., accepted by Tischendorf and most recent editors. The omission was probably due to the if which precedes, and 
some glosses still further sustain its genuineness.—The order of the E. V. is altered for the sake of retaining the article, and 
was substituted for is, to bring out the force of the aorist.—R.l 

5 Ver. H. — [K a i is omitted in R. A. C. s D. 1 F., versions and fathers; rejected by Lachmann, Tischendorf (ed. 2), Ellicott. 
It is found in (/fee.) K. 3 B. C. 18 D. 3 K. L., nearly all cursives, versions ( Syriac, etc.), fathers; accepted by Tischendorf (ed. 
7), Meyer, Alford, Braune. As it is wanting in the LXX., the internal evidence seems to decide in its favor; an Insertion 
for the sake of connection is not probable.—See Exexj. Notes for the text of the original Hebrew and the LXX.—R.j 

3 Ver. 9. — [The Rtc. inserts irptorov, on the authority of K- 3 B. C. 8 K. L., cursives, versions and fathers; it is not found in 
A. C. D. 1 F., and is rejected by modern editors as an explanatory gloss.—R.J 

4 Ver. 9.—[The authority for nipt) Is much stronger than for7rpam>i' ({<. A. B. C. D. 8 K. L., nearly all cursives, a few 
versions and fathers), though it is open to suspicion as an explanatory gloss, and is rejected by Tischendorf, Meyer and Elli¬ 
cott (omitted in D. 1 F., most fathers). It is however retained, on account of the strong uncial support, by Lachmann, Scholz, 
Rikkert, Alford and Braune.—R.J 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

Ver. 7. Every one is cared for by Christ. —But 
to each one of us, ivl 6e kaaoTip yyuv. 
—Antithetical to “ihrough all and in all,” in or¬ 
der to explain it and to give prominence to the 
subjective condition, which is a motive for the 
preservation of unity ; “ of us ” holds fast to the 
circle of Christians, of believers; it recalls iii. 
20; “in us.” After the seventh “ one ” and the 
fourth “all,” prominence is given to the special¬ 
izing of what is common to all, to what is pecu¬ 
liar to the individuals. [Hence i v l in addition 
to i k a a r u. — R.] It cannot be referred to 
teachers (Passavant), or to extraordinary 
Christians (Baumgarten-Crusius), or to the re¬ 
lation of Jewish and Gentile Christians (Olshau- 
sen). Each has a part in salvation, and should 
prove it in concord; each has a part in salva¬ 
tion, and hence should be treated in a fraternal 
manner. 

Was the grace given [i66By y x&P l ?]• 
—The verb stands first for emphasis : Every one 
has received, no one has it of himself; each has 
to recognize that, for himself, in order not to be 
proud, for another, in order not to despise or 
avoid him. That which was given by Christ is 
“the grace,” God’s grace, which is active and 
noticeable in Christianity,* and of which he has 
already spokeu in ver. 6 (Harless) ; or the grace i 
imparted 

According to the measure of the gift of 
Christ [Kara, to yerpov ryq dope df r ov , 
Xptaro D], — One kind of grace is given, and 
yet very differently. It is given by Christ ; j 
hence the genitive Xpiorov is the genitive 
subjecti, on which account we find in ver. 8: “ and 
gave gifts,” ver. 11; “and He gave,” accordingly 
that gift which He has given, not received (Oe- 
der in Wolf). He gives to each individual, to 
one more, to another less, to each the entire 
grace, but in peculiar form, with differently ma¬ 
nifested strength, efficacy and tendency ; hence 
“ according to the measure of the gift of Christ.” 

“ In proportion to the amount of the gift which 

hrist gives ” (Ellicott), the first genitive being 
a simple possessive genitive, and the second that 
of the agent, or both being subjective. Stier 
tries to combine the ideas of giving and receiving 

* [The aorist points to a definite act: “ by Christ, at the 
time of His exaltation—when He bestowed gifts on men” 
(Alford). — “The grace,” as the article is to be retained, has 
some shade of a transitive force, denoting the energizing 
grace which manifests itself in the peculiar gift (Euicott) 
rather than the spiritual gift itself and the influence, function, 
®r office flowing from it (IIodqx). —R,] 


in the phrase: “of Christ.” “The rule is not 
our merit, or our previous capacity, nor our 
asking, but His own good pleasure” (Hodge). 
-*■] 

Christ has power thereto ; Vers. 8-10. a) The 
quotation (ver. 8). b) The further exposition and 
application (vers. 9, 10). 

Ver. 8. Wherefore he saith.—A 16 denotes 
that in the quotation there is a reference and 
proof, i. e., for “ the gift of Christ;” as will ap¬ 
pear. We most naturally supply y ypatpy, the 
Scripture, with "kiyei, “saith” (Jas. iv. 6; 
Rom. xv. 10; Gal. iii. 16; 1 Cor. vi. 16: <f>yoiv), 
and not 6 0e6g (Meyer, Schenkel), or 6 Myuv 
(Bleek : the writer). [The fact that Paul fre¬ 
quently supplies y ypatyy (Rom. iv. 3 ; ix. 17 ; x. 
11; Gal. iv. 30; 1 Tim. v. 18) is against Braune’s 
view ; for in some of these passages there is a 
reason for its insertion (see Romans, p. 314), and 
as the Scriptures are God’s Word (Meyer), the 
natural aim and obvious subject is 6 6 e 6 g. So 
Alford, Ellicott and most.—R.] The quota¬ 
tion is from Psalm lxviii. 19: IVDiy D'niS 1 ? fi’Sp 

T • T T T * T 

: D1X3 ni:m nnpl LXX.: ava3ag etc 

TT r t - t : Itt 

vipoe; yxua/Mrevaac alxpa/.uo'iav e?.a t 3e^ 66 par a iv 
avOpuTu. In ^aul it reads : 

When he ascended upon high he led a 
captivity captive, and gave gifts to men, 

\ava(3ac elf v f o f y xy a A 6 > r e v a e v alxpa- 
\‘kuoiav Kal i 6 u ice 66 y a r a roi f avd p 6 »- 
Troif.—The citation is unmistakable up to the 
last clause: Paul has used the third person in- 
! stead of the second, because he would mark the 
| application and not merely quote ; but in the last 
clause he substitutes “give” for “receive,” and 
the dative ro/f avdpun oic for iv avdpunu. 
The article is found in the Hebrew, in the Ka- 
mets, and in the singular, the general idea, which 
Paul expresses by the plural, inheres. Accord¬ 
ingly there remains but three variations of any 

consequence: HpS, ‘kayfiaveiv, to receive, what is 
in itself inadmissible, 6 L 6 ovai, to give; instead of 
D1N3, the dative, which is not represented by 
3, but by S, and the added nai. What in the glo¬ 
rious Psalm is said of God, whose triumphant 
doings on the earth are praised, and who takes 
up His abode on Mount Zion, in His sanctuary, 
to which the people festively draw near, and whi¬ 
ther the Gentiles also will come, this the Apostle 
here applies to Christ. David sang of the ark of 
the covenant, which, after a great victory, was 
transferred (Stier) or brought back (Hengsten- 
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berq) to Zion. In this fact he sees the principle 
of the history of the Kingdom of God, appearing 
in ever widening circles and nobler manner; the 
fact is to him a type of tne method and course of 
the Messianic kingdom. Hence the general view 
(vers. 2-7 and 29-36) and the reminiscence of the 
journey through the wilderness from Sinai to 
Zion (vers. 8-19). So that the Apostle is perfectly 
justified in finding the singer’s eye directed to¬ 
wards Christ and thus interpreting it. The 
height (“on high”) in the Psalm is first of all 
Zion (ver. 16, 17; comp. Jer. xvii. 12, 23; xxxi. 
12; xxxiv. 14, where is spoken of Zion); 
but this is a type of heaven; of the most holy 
height, on which account the Apostle has heaven 
in his mind (ver. 10).* By “captivity,” aixga- 
'huaia, according to Judith ii. 9; Ezra vi. 5 ; 
Rev. xiii. 10, we must understand captives, a 
troop or group of them, and not prison, captivity 
(Luther). This the parallelism which follows 
in the Psalm (LXX.: axeidovvTec, Vulgate: non 
credentes) teaches ns; indeed the next clause (e?.a- 
fieq fiopara ev avtipuKu) indicates plainly 
enough that the notion of alxpahuoia is that of 
a turba caplivorum , a crowd of captives, since the 
passage speaks of gifts in the man (in the human 
race), in men, presents consisting in men, whom 
He received and bore with Him into the same 
sanctuary.f This however the Apostle does not 
simply take up in his quotation, does not place 
it after the first clause without any connecting 
particle, but with /cat, which denotes advance, 
something further, passes from the quotation 
over into the meaning: and He gave. For what 
God conquers, overcomes, leads with Himself, 
takes to Himself, makes His own, He does not 
wish to retain for Himself, but He transforms it, 
endows it, and makes it a gift: His captives be¬ 
come His servants, Israel’s servants. He makes 
the enemies and antagonists of His theocracy its 
servants. So in a higher sense Christ; He made 


* [The inspired and prophetic character of the Psalm, and 
its antiquity are undoubted (see IIitzio, IIengstenbkro, 1)e- 
litzsch, against De Wette and Ewald). It was probably 
coinposed after a battle, and quite as probably (against Ea¬ 
die) “at some bringing up of the ark to the hill of Zion,” 
which took place altera victory (IIknqstenbero : taking of 
Kabbah, 2 Sam. xii. 26). Alford, with reference to the re¬ 
turn of the ark. says: “It is therefore a Messianic Psalm. 
Every part of that ark, every stone of that hill, was full of 
spiritual meaning. Every note struck on the lyres of the 
sweet singers of Israel, is but part of a chord, deep and world¬ 
wide, sounding from the golden harps of Redemption. The 
partial triumphs of David and Solomon only prefigured as in 
a prophetic mirror the universal and eternal triumph of the 
Incarnate Son of God. Those who do not know this, have yet 
their first lesson in the Old Testament to learn.” Comp. 
Doctr. Note'S. — R.] 

t [In the revision by Four Anglican Clergymen, captives 
is substituted for captivity. “A captivity” is a literal render¬ 
ing which points to the concrete sense.—As regards this con¬ 
crete sense, there Is little difference of opinion, the only 
question being: Who are the captives? Obviously enemies 
who have been overcome, either (a) men who become His 
servants, those referred to in rots d^puiroit (Braune, 
following some fathers, Harless, Olshausen and others), who 
were previously prisoners of Satan (thougli Braune does not 
bring this out , or (6) Satan, sin, death (Curvsostom, Benoel, 
Meter, Stiek, Eadie, Alford, Hodoe, Ellicott,; Calvin 
seeks to combine the two. The former view greatly lessens 
the difficulty in the last clause of the quotation, helping to 
Justify the substitution of the notion of giving for that of re¬ 
ceiving In the original passage. But this very fact lays it 
open to suspicion as an exegesis f.»r an emergency. The other 
view Is favored by Col. li. 15 (though not to be limited by the 
reference there), it preserves the analogy of the comparison, 
and gives a forcible meaning. Other views have been sug¬ 
gested, but uot very probable ones.—R.] 

10 


Saul Paul, the enemy and destroyer of His church 
an Apostle. God’s taking, receiving, points to a 
subsequent giving, Christ’s giving to a previous 
receiving. Thus the taking of gifts in men passes 
over into a giving for men, and the citation from 
David’s Psalm the Apostle interprets as referring 
to Christ. By “men,” rolg dvdp6 -roi£, we 
must understand chiefly men conquered by Him, 
His men, to whom lie has given gifts of grace, 
that they themselves may and can become gifts 
for men in wider circles (see ver. 11; Acts ii. 
33). 

After all this, it cannot be said that the citation 
is not from Ps. lxviii. 19, but ex carmine, quod ab 
Ephesiis cantilari sciret (Stork, Flatt), or that 
Paul did not know the exact words (Rukckert), 
nor nonnihil a genuino sensu delorsit , de suo adjecit 
(Calvin), or to invent an exegetical tradilion 
from the Targums (which were made not earlier 
than the third century, and the Syriac and Ara¬ 
bic versions, altered to accord with the Apostle, 
and to suppose the Apostle had followed this 
(Holziiausen, Meyer and others). Nor should 
we go beyond the context, and find a reference, 
as in Col. ii. 15, to Satanic powers, which He has 
led captive (Chrysostom, Beza, Calov., Benoel, 
Stier and others), since this does not comport 
with the Apostle’s interpretation, or to the souls 
released from Hades (Estius, Delitzscii, Psy¬ 
chology , p. 358, and others), since enemies are 
spoken of. Finally we cannot infer from this 
passage in the Psalms and the use Paul makes of 
it this difference between the Old and New Tes¬ 
taments, that in the former God receives gifts 
from or among men, but in the latter gives to men 
(Schenkel). 

[The real difficulty of this verse lies in the form 
of the lasL clause. That Paul quotes from the 
Psalm which has a Messianic reference, that 
Christ is represented as returning victoriously to 
heaven with a crowd of captives, is evident, and 
occasions no difficulty. But as the point of the 
section is Christ’s giving to men, it is singular that 
the words: “gave gifts to men ” are not found 
in the Psalm, which says: “received gifts 
among men ” (D1X3, lit., in the man), or as Braune 
takes it, “consisting in men,” t. e., the captives. 
Dr. J. A. Alexander ( Psalms, in loco): “To re¬ 
ceive gifts on the one hand and bestow gifts on the 
other are correlative ideas and expressions, so 
that Paul, in applying this descriplion of a iheo- 
cratic triumph to the conquests of our Saviour, 
substitutes one of these expressions for I he other.” 
If this be deemed satisfactory, and Braune’s view, 
which obviates the difficulty in D*1X3, be accepted, 
the solution is complete. But if the latter be re¬ 
jected (see footnote on a!i xpa7.ua iav), then weean 
render the original passage: “has taken gifts 
among men” (the collective sense is clearly cor¬ 
rect) and consider the whole phrase recast by the 
Apostle to express the correlative idea which is 
at hand, and which is contained in the further, 
fuller, and deeper meaning of the Psalm, here 
succinctly, suggestively and authoritatively un¬ 
folded (Ellicott). This seems to be more satis¬ 
factory than to attempt to prove that the Hebrew 
expresses this meaning. It may be admitted that 
itisoften=danrfa*n»i/w'( (as Eadie clearly proves) 
but that it means this in the Psalm in question is 
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very doubtful. The same view would render 
DlX3,/or men, which becomes to men, after the be- 
stowiil of the gift. See Eadie in loco. —R.] 

Ver. 9. Now that he ascended, rd tie 

hvi [irj, taken from the avafidg. — [Not the word, 
which does not occur in the passage quoted, but 
the predicate, which is contained in avaftdg 
(Meyer). The tik introduces a slight explana¬ 
tory transition; not strictly a proof (Hodge, El- 
licott, following Hofmann and Meyer) of the 
correctness of the Messianic application of the 
passage cited, but a further explanation of what 
it means as thus applied. Meyer now (4th ed.) 
gives up his former view, remarking that such a 
proof was unnecessary and illogical, since the 
subject of the Psalm in its Messianic fulfilment 
was self-evident, and God Himself is conceived 
of in the Old Testament as 6 Kara t 3dg. —R.] 

"What is it [What does it imply] but that 
he also descended [ t'l eoriv ei pi) on 
Kal /cari/3^].—T t e art i>=what is thereby ex¬ 
pressed (Matth. ix. 13; John xvi. 17 ff.; x. 6 )? 
'On Kal nark (ir), He has not merely ascended, 
but has also previously descended ; the former 
presupposes the latter. Thus heaven is indicated 
as His original dwelling-plaoe (John iii. 13) and 
His Person as that glorious, helping One, who 
can and will give gifts. [So Meyer. It is im¬ 
possible to understand the verse otherwise than 
as indicating heaven to be the point of departure 
and the place of return for Him who descends 
and ascends. The doubt respects only the place 
whither He descended and whence He ascended. 

—R-] 

Into the lower parts of the earth, etg ra 

k a r 6rep a peprj t fj g y rjg .— This closer defi¬ 
nition of the descending evidently indicates the 
depths of the lower world, the subterranean 
world, which is below the surface of the earth; 
the genitive is partitive, governed by p i p 7 . 
The thought occurs in a variety of forms (Phil, 
ii. 10: naraxdovtuv; Acts ii. 27, 31: eig atiyv; 1 
Pet. iii. 19: ev QvXaKri). The expression here 
corresponds to KaTwrara rijg yyg (Ps. lxiii. 10), 
grammatically ryg yyg might be the genitive 
of apposition (Winer, p. 494), like etg to v^g rov 
ovpavov (Isa. xxxviii. 14). It is also true that 
the context up to this point would permit us to 
refer the phrase to the earth alone. But the 
following rd rzdvra (ver. 10 ) and the design of 
the Apostle to show the power of Christ, require 
the fullest justifiable meaning of the expression, 
and hence the application to Hades. There is no 
reference to burial (Chrysostom and others), 
nor in accordance with Ps. cxxxix. 15 to the 
mother’s womb (Calixtus and others). 

[This interpretation of the phrase: “the lower 
parts of the earth” is the one anciently received, 
current among Romanist expositors, and adopted 
more recently by Bengel, Rueckert, Olshau- 
ben, Stier, Turner, Wordsworth, Alford and 
Ellicott. The other view: the lower parts, 
viz., the earth, is accepted by the majority of 
modern commentators, such as Calvin, Grotius, 
Harless, De Wf.tte, Hofmann, Hodge and Ea¬ 
die (who gives a full statement of views and a 
good defence of this interpretation). It may be 
remarked that while one class of expositors may 
have been led to the one conclusion by a desire 


to sustain the article of the Apostles’ Creed: 
“He descended into hell,” the other may hav* 
been quite as much influenced by a fear of favor¬ 
ing the Romanist appendages to that article. 
Both views are alike grammatical, for while the 
positive would more naturally express the latter 
sense and the superlative the former, we have here 
the indefinite comparative, which may mean 
either. Doctrinally either view is admissible, 
while the considerations mentioned by Braune 
perhaps make the ancient view the preferable 
one. On Christ’s descent into Hades, see Dr. 
Schaff’s note, Matthew, pp. 228-229, and 
Lange and Mombert, First Peter, pp. 63 f., 67- 
i2. Zanciiius, Barnes and others favor the 
notion that the phrase signifies, in general, low¬ 
liness or humiliation, a view altogether untena¬ 
ble, because opposed to the context, and an 
unnecessary departure from the literal mean¬ 
ing.— R.j 

Ver. 10. He who descended, he it is also 
who ascended [w narafiag avrdg eoriv 
Kal 6 avaftdg ].—Both thoughts are here 
brought together, without ovv , in a lively, joyous 
manner, marking the identity of t he Person. K a- 
rafidg stands first, having the emphasis, and a u- 
r6g [lie, emphatic], not 6 avrdg [the same, as in 
E. V.], gives prominence to the Person, who 
ascended out of the deepest depths, above all 
the heavens, virepavo irdvrvv rtiv ovpa~ 
vibv; the strongest antithesis to ver. 9. Under 
the term “heavens” there is no necessity for 
reckoning either three (Harless and others) 
according to 2 Cor. xii. 2, or seven (Meyer and 
others), according to the prevalent Jewish opi¬ 
nion.* Similar expressions: Hcb. iv. 14; 
vii. 26. 

That he might fill all things, Iva tzItj- 
pd>cy rd tz dvr a .— The Apostle thus gives the 
motive for what he has presented [in ver. 7], 
There is nothing into which He cannot penetrate. 
Comp. i. 23. Ta 7r dvr a designates all regions 
into which He can carry His gifts, can penetrate 
with His grace and glory, all regions and all 
persons within them.f There is no reference to 
a fulfilment of Old Testament prophecy (Anselm, 
Koppe and others), or to the completion of the 
work of Redemption (Rueckert and others); 
nor is it to be limited to Christians (Bf.za, Gro¬ 
tius, Schenkel and others), for He rules also 
among and in His enemies (Ps. cx. 2). Chry¬ 
sostom is excellent : rovrti eon rrjg evepyetag av- 
rov Kal rfjg tieoizoreiag, that He lets none slip, gives 
to every one, who has permitted himself to be 
conquered; the gracious and efficient presence 
of Him, the God-man, is thus established, and 
ver. 7 explained. 


* [Alford: “It Is natural that one who,like St. Paul, had 
been brought uin'n the Jewish habit of thought, should still 
use their method of speaking.” But this does not imply an 
acceptation of such a division of the heavens; rather this: 
“Whatsoever heaven is higher than all the rest which are 
called heavens, into that place did He ascend ” (Bish. Pear* 
son in Ellicott).—R.] 

f [So Hodge, Eadie, Alford and Ellicott. Even Dr. 
Braune does not attempt to justify the use made of this pas 
sage to defend the doctrine of the ubiquity of Christ’s body 
(Form. Concord.). On which Ellicott aptly says: “Christ is 
perfect God, and perfect and glorified man; as the former He 
is present everywhere, as the latter He can be present any 
where." —R.] 
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DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. The idiosyncrasy and freedom of the individual 
is as little altered by the gift of Christ’s grace as 
the former is of itself able to replace the latter 
by its own self-originated development. There 
must be giving, and indeed in this there is neces¬ 
sary a repeated proffering, making receptive or 
preparing, appropriating and preserving; the 
Lord offers ten times before we once receive, ac- 
oept, take ; so little does the Lord limit the free¬ 
dom of the recipient. With the gift (Gabc ), how¬ 
ever, a task (Aufgabe ) is at the same time ap¬ 
pointed to the recipient: he must use it, gain 
with it. The gift does not obliterate national, 
corporate, local, temporal, individual differences, 
but purifies and ennobles them. Temperament 
and natural mental powers, talents and inclina¬ 
tions are only refined, directed, moved and used 
for the Lord’s kingdom and our own salvation. 
“It is self-evident that the gifts of grace are not 
mere developments of the natural talents of tho 
man,—but this does not deny that they are 
planted in a natural talent” (Kaiinis, Lehrt vom 
heil. Geist I. p. 72). 

2. Christ is the Lord, who gives. He has fought 
tho fight of Redemption, and stands as a conqueror 
there; has overcome as the Lion of the tribe of 
Judah, and as the Lamb of God, who bears the 
sins of the world. He can give to every one and 
He is willing to do so. His xP<- a P a > by means of 
which He makes men Christians, is a x^P La P a * 
grace in a speeial manner adapted to the indivi¬ 
dual. Comp. 1 Cor. xii. 8 ff. 

3. Respecting the internal connection of the Old 
and New Testament , as well as for Hermeneutics 
and Homiletics , much can be deduced from the 
application of this citation from the Psalms in our 
passage. 

a. “The Apostle knows that what the Old Tes¬ 
tament contains, the New Testament must also 
contain, only in a more glorious manner. Comp. 
2 Cor. iii. 7-11. He knows that however differ¬ 
ent according to the different relations, which 
are indicated in the very character of the Old 
Testament revelation, it still inheres in the na¬ 
ture of this unity of the two revelations, to bear 
witness of this unity to those who can and will 
seek it. All that was written aforetime was 
written rlf gfierepav dttiaoKa'Aiav (Rom. xv. 4).” 
Harless. Besides the definite prophecies, there 
are in the Old Testament enough types and things 
typical of Christ and what has taken place in and 
through Him. What occurred in the people of 
Israel and is narrated as history or sung by holy 
men of old, is something pointing to the future; 
while at the time indeed it is accomplished fact 
or acute sketching of a living person, yet beyond 
this it has a validity for the Messianic period, so 
that when this comes in it is related to it as mad 
to otiya, shadow to body. In the Old Testament 
the Logos is concerned, but concealed, in all; in 
the New Testament manifested openly in all glory, 
full of grace and truth. The Jehovah of the Old 
Testament is the Redeemer in the New. Comp. 
IIieum, Lehrbegriff des Ilebraer briefs, I. p. 131 ff. 

b. Hermeneutics should perceive and show forth, 
In the acts of God narrated or sung in the Holy 
Scriptures, His administration, both going back 


to seek the preparatory and prophetic types, and 
forwards to point out the advancing accomplish¬ 
ment. But there must be a distinction made be¬ 
tween what the passage to be expounded ex¬ 
presses as the sense and meaning of the writer, 
and what the deed or person, so simply and 
transparently described, signifies in the kingdom 
of God, in His people, of which signification the 
writer may be entirely unconscious. “The 
knowledge which looks back to the guidance of 
youth is the knowledge belonging to Christianity; 
the guidance of youth is the history of the Old 
Testament theocracy; the veil which rests on the 
guidance of youth disappears with the knowledge 
of manhood in Christ (2 Cor. iii. 4-16).” Har¬ 
less. Every important poet, every skilful artist, 
may first perceive in the later inspection of his 
work thoughts therein, of which he neither was 
nor became conscious in making it. So in the 
Scripture often enough is there more than the 
writer had in his consciousness. [Comp. Exeg. 
and Doctr. Notes , Galatians, iv. 19-30. Even 
Eadie, who is most earnest in the effort to prove 
that the Apostle cites from the Psalm in accord¬ 
ance with its original and exact sense, says: 
“Our position is, that the same God is revealed 
as Redeemer both under the Old and New Testa¬ 
ment, that the Jehovah of the one is the Jesus of 
the other, that Psalm lxviii. is filled with imagery 
which was naturally based on incidents in Jew¬ 
ish history, and that the inspired poet, while de¬ 
scribing the interposition of Jehovah, has used 
language which was fully realized only in the 
victory and exaltation of Christ.”—R.] 

c. Homiletics may and should place the biblical 
history of the Old and New Testament, as a con¬ 
crete manifestation of a Divine thought or of Di¬ 
vine guidance and ways, which enclose love and 
wisdom for men, besides others in the present 
life of the world or of individuals, in order to 
place these latter in that true light, which the 
former gives. For God and the Saviour Jesus 
Christ is the same in the Old and the New Testa¬ 
ment, and at all times, ours as well, in His Church. 
Gaupp ( llomiletik I. p. 174) calls this the tropolo- 
gical view. [Admitting both the usefulness of 
teachings drawn from analogy, since analogy, 
figure, type, etc., all indicate the harmony of the 
Divine will in Creation, Providence and Redemp¬ 
tion, and the propriety of such extensions and 
applications of the Old Testament on the part of 
an inspired Apostle, we must remember that 
our tropologicat exposition is not authoritative, 
and that we can base no doetrine or precept upon 
it, but only use it to elucidate established doo- 
trine or enforce plain precept. —R.J 

4. The Christology of this passage. It says that 
Christ is originally in heaven; there is His eter¬ 
nal dwelling-place. But He betook Himself into 
lowliness and penetrated the universe even to the 
lower regions, in order to fill all with His glory, 
lie works as King, dispensing victoriously, where 
He has wrought as champion. Ilis pre-existence 
is taken for granted, while wc are especially 
taught His eternal activity of grace in all direc¬ 
tions and for all times and for every man. 

HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

Only take what Christ gives thee; thou needst 
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envy no one.—Thankfully recognize what He 
has given to another; it benefits thee also.—Do 
not be satisfied with the natural endowments of 
your nation, your class, your family, or your in¬ 
tellect ; let them be sanctified, purified, pene¬ 
trated by grace in Christ. The most highly 
gifted natural man is always smaller and poorer 
than a living Christian (Goethe, Tersteegen). 
—Christ is King, Lord; His sword is His word, 
but this is a sword.—He has descended into the 
deep as a Redeemer: thy sin is not too deep and 
thy heart is not too bad : He can fill it. 

Starke :—Each member must be contented 
with his measure of gifts, received without pride, 
shared without envy.—Dear Christian, wilt thou 
ascend with Christ and reach His glory, then 
must thou first descend and suffer. 

Rieger:— No one has all, and no one need be 
concerned lest he come away entirely empty.— 
The origin of all gifts is to be found especially in 
the exaltation of Christ, which began with the 
victory over the rulers of darkness, over the 
principalities and powers who held us captive, 
who were themselves taken captive in the deep 
path of Christ’s humiliation, and in the moment 
of Christ’s death, when they believed they had 
gained the mastery over Him, must find and feel 
Him to be their Conqueror and Destroyer. 

Heubner : — The diversity of gifts as respects 
degree and subject, should not occasion boasting 
or envy. In working together for the Kingdom 
of God there can be no envy; where there is 
envy, there the labor is for personal advantage. 
—Christ’s Kingdom embraces also the invisible 
Kingdom of God. Would this be conceivable, 
were He a mere man? 

Passavant :—It has ever been the indiscretion 
and folly of men in the world, that they have 


I forgotten the One Great Giver in the gifts and 
gifted , looking with especial astonishment to this 
teacher, with especial love to this benefactor, 
with especial admiration to this hero ;—a virtual 
idolatry.—The main blow and the victory for all 
time and for eternity took place in and with 
the death of Christ^-in and with His Resur¬ 
rection. 

Stier: —Each for himself and all together 
have to walk the same way in Christ.—The gifts 
of Christ are themselves at the same time men ; 
all gifts of grace are pre-eminently official 
gifts. 

[Eadie: —Ver. 7. The law of the Church is 
essential unity in the midst of circumstantial 
variety. Each gift in its own place completes 
the unity.—Ver. 9. Reproach and scorn and con¬ 
tumely followed Him as a dark shadow. Perse¬ 
cution at length apprehended Him, accused Him, 
calumniated Him, scourged Him, mocked Him, 
and doomed “the man of sorrows” to an igno¬ 
minious torture and a felon’s death. His funeral 
was extemporized and hasty; nay, the grave He 
lay in was a borrowed one. He came truly “to 
the lower parts of the earth.”-—Ver. 10. But as 
His descent was to a point so deep, His ascent is 
to a point as high. His position is the highest in 
the universe.—R.] 

[Hodge: —Ver. 7. To refuse to occupy the 
place assigned to us in the Church, is to refuse 
to belong to it at all.—Vers. 9, 10. All other 
comings were typical of His coming in the flesh, 
and all ascensions were typical of His ascension 
from the grave.—It is God clothed in our nature 
who now exercises this universal dominion; and 
therefore the Apostle may well say of Christ, 
as the incarnate God, that He gives gifts unto 
men.—R.] 


c. The organisation and organism of the Church. 

(Chap. IV. 11-16.) 

11 And he gave some, apostles [some to be apostles]; and some, prophets; and 

12 some, evangelists; and some, pastors and teachers; For [Unto] 1 the perfecting of 
the saints, for the work of the ministry [or of ministration], for the edifying [build- 

13 ing up] of the body of Christ: Till we all come in [unto] the unity of the faith, 
and of the knowledge of the Son of God, unto a perfect [full-grown] man, unto the 

14 measure of the stature of the fulness of Christ: That we henceforth be no more [To 
the end that we be no longer] children, tossed to and fro [tossed as waves], and 
carried about with every wind of doctrine [teaching], by [in] the sleight of men, 
and cunning craftiness, whereby they lie in wait to deceive [in craftiness tending to 

15 the system 2 of error] ; But speaking [holding] 4 the truth in love, may grow up into 

16 him in all things, which [who] is the head, even Christ : 4 From whom the whole 
[all the] body fitly joined [framed] together and compacted [,] 5 by that which 
every joint supplieth [by means of every joint of the supply], according to the ef¬ 
fectual [ omit effectual] working in the measure of every [each several] part, 6 
maketh increase [the growth] of the body unto the edifying [building up] of itself 
in love. 
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TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL. 

l Ver. 12. —[ Unto is aubatltuted for the preposition/or, to Indicate the difference in the Greek prepositions. In order to, 
With a view to, would express one view of the meaning of the verse, but unto suits tlio view of Dr. Untune better. Ministra¬ 
tion is preferable to ministry, since the latter is now confined by usage to the office of the preacher and pastor. Building up 
Is Saxon, edifying Latin.—R.] 

8 Ver. 14. — [X. B. 1 D. 1 F. K. L. support the form p eOo&iav, adopted by Tischendorf (ed. 7); but p«9o6*iav (Rec.) Is 
preferable, “as changes in orthography which may be accounted for by Racism or some mode of erronoous transcription 
must always be received with caution” (Ellicott). — The periphrasis is necessary to express the force of irpov.— R.j 

* Ver. 15. — [See Exeg. Notes, especially the additional footnote. — K.] 

♦ Ver. 15.—[The article is found in the Rtc., X. 8 D. F. K. L., most cursives, and Is accepted by Do Wotte ; but it is omit¬ 
ted in X. 1 A. B. C., and rejected by Lachmanu. Tischendorf, Alford, Ellicott (now by Meyer). It occurs with Xpurro? 31 
times, and is omitted In 53 instances (Ellicott). — R.] 

s Ver. 16. — [The view of the connection taken in the Exeg. Note* requires the insertion of a comma here, to Indicate that 
the subsequent phrases qualify the main verb.—The less usual form: irvvfiifiao-optt'ov is sustained by X. A. H. (?) C. 
D.i F. G., adopted by Tischendorf, Ellicott and others. Comp. iii. 6, where the usual euphonic changes in the prefixed pre¬ 
position are iguored in the best MSS. —Effectual is omitted to avoid conveying the impression that the working is God’s iv- 
«py«ca.—R.] 

o Ver. 16. — [A. C., some versions and fathers sustain the reading pehovt, but it is probably a gloss occasioned by oCtpa.; 
pt'pous is fouud in X. B. D. F. K. L., and accepted by all recent editors.—R.] 

J Ver. 16. — [X. D. 1 F. read avrov, but i avrov is sustained by most authorities.—R.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

Ver. 11. Christ's gift for the Church. — And he 
gave [/tat avrog iriu/cfv].—“And’’joinswith 
what precedes (“ that he might fill all thing*’ ”), 
what follows, which has the former as its aim. 
As the clause of design (ver. 10) refers to the 
beginning (ver. 7: “according to the measure 
of the gift of Christ”), so the clause “he gave,” 
avroc kduicev, refers back also (ver. 10: av- 
rof, ver. 8: deluxe, ver. 6: kdddr]). 1 * A vt6q 
gives emphatic prominence to the Person of the 
Giver, the Exalted One: He and none other. 
Ipse, summa potestate; and repetitur ex v. 10. Mi- 
nistri non dedere se ipsos (Bengel). It is not=<5 
avrds (Schenkel), nor is e6uue=£deTo (Theo- 
phylact, Harless) in accordance with 1 Cor. 
xii. 28. [Eadie remarks (and Alford approves): 
“The idea is, that the men who filled the office, 
no less than the office itself, were a Divine gift.” 
—R.] Nor should the aorist be pressed, so as to 
express only something momentary, passing; 
Paul is himself included, as one whom the Ex¬ 
alted One gave to be an Apostle; the historical 
fact is indicated. Calvin has justly said : el sus- 
citat interdum prout temporum necessitas postulat , 
although he accepts the first three classes of of¬ 
ficers as belonging only to the beginning of the 
Church ( Institutes , IV. 3, 4). 

Some to be Apostles [roif pkva ttoct- 
t6\o uf].—Tofrf pkv, rot>f 6k is no t=£viovg, some 
[i. e , some Apostles], since this is only a nume¬ 
ral, while the former expression points as a de¬ 
monstrative to definite persons, whom He has 
prepared to be the gift, and given as air o or 6- 
X o v f. “Apostles ” are those immediately called 
and equipped by the Lord to extend His work; 
they were especially endowed by Him, and had 
personally great advantages and prerogatives. 
First of all there were twelve ; after the apostasy 
of Judas, Matthias was chosen by the disciples 
somewhat precipitately, before the day of Pente- 

* [Ellicott : “There is here no direct resumption of the sub¬ 
ject of ver. 7, as if vers. 8-10 were merely parenthetical, but 
a regression to it; while at the same time the avrov is natu¬ 
rally and emphatically linked on to the avr6t of the pre¬ 
ceding verse. This return to a subject, without disturbing 
the harmony of the immediate connection or the natural se¬ 
quence of thought, constitutes one of the high excellences, 
but at the same time one of the chief difficulties in the style 
•f the great Apostle.”- B.j 


cost, while Paul was called by the Lord Himself 
as the twelfth.* Still Barnabas was called an 
apostle in connection with Paul (Acts xiv. 4, 14) 
and others also (Rom. xvi. 7 ; 2 Cor. viii. 23; 
Phil. ii. 25), hence this is not an abuse of the 
term (Bleek), so that one might thus name those 
men, chosen and specially endowed by the Lord, 
appointed to found churches, as Boniface the 
Apostle of the Germans, Egede the Apostle of 
Greenland, Ziegenbalg and Schwartz the Apos¬ 
tles of India. 

Some prophets. —“Prophets” are (ii. 20; 
iii. 5) men, who receive revelation (a^ 0 Ka?.vrhtc) 
from God, and, perceiving God’s will and thought 
with clearness, announce the same with discre¬ 
tion and power; the prophet is pavri?, as far as 
he has revelation (1 Cor. xiv. 26) ; the latter be¬ 
comes a prophet through interpretation; “gloss- 
arily” (to be distinguished from the Pentecostal 
miracle) is a morbid species of prophecy (1 Cor. 
xiv. 27 ff.). They appear in Acts xi. 27; xiii. 
1 ; xv. 32 ; xxi. 10. They are concerned, not so 
much with the future (Bengel) as with the eter¬ 
nal. To them correspond in the progress of ages 
those theologians with more profound insight 
into God's truth and will, as well as into the 
character and course of llis Kingdom, such as 
Luther. [Comp, the excellent note of Eadie in 
loco. Hodge: “As the gift of infallibility was 
essential to the Apostolic office, so the gift of 
occasional inspiration was essential to the pro¬ 
phetic office.”—R.] 

And some evangelists. —“Evangelists,” 
such as the deacon Philip (Acts xxi. 8; viii. 4- 
12), Trepiidvrec EKi/pvrTov (Theodoret), as travel¬ 
ling missionaries f (Neander), but also in per- 


* [On the position of Matthias, comp. i. 1 and Acts (in toco). 
E adi e thus enumerates the essential elements of the aposto- 
Iato: 1. That the Apostles should receive their commission 
immediately from the living lips of Christ. 2. That having 
seen the Saviour after He rose again, they should be qualified 
to attest to the truth of llis resurrection. 3. They enjoyed 
a special inspiration. 4. Their authority was therefore su¬ 
preme. 5. In proof of their commission and inspiration, 
they were furnished with ample credentials. 6. Their com¬ 
mission to preach and found churches was universal and in 
no sense limited. This statement, approved by Alford and 
Ellicott, involves further: That they have no personal suc¬ 
cessors, can have none; that no supreme authority exists in 
any ecclesiastical office, unless that office be the Apostolate. 
See further, Galatians , 1. 1-5, Doctr. Notes; Romans, p. 59. 
-R.l 

f [Dr. Hodge, in an excellent note here, remarks that the 
prevalent view at the time of the Reformation (see Calvin in 
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manent positions (2 Tim. iv. 5; comp. 2 Cor. 
viii. 18), in consequence of their own view of the 
facts of the Gospel (John xvi. 26 IF.), or mediate 
tradition (Luke i. 1-4). It must not be referred 
to “those writing the Gospel” (Chrysostom); 
Benoel also goes too far in ascribing to them 
prseterita ; they have to do with the life of the 
Lord in prophecy and fulfilment. 

And some pastors and teachers, ro vi¬ 
de noipevaq nal 6 i 6 a a k ah o v q. — Je¬ 
rome : Non ait , alios autem pastores et alios ma- 
gistros , sed alios pastores et magistros, ut qui pastor 
tit, esse debeat et magister et nemo pastoris sibi 
nomen assumere debet, nisi possit docere qnos pascit. 
Bengel: Pastores et doctores hie pinguntur, nam 
pascunt (and regunt) docendo maxime, turn admo- 
nendo, corripiendo, etc. The pastors are=7r polara- 
pevoi (Rom. xii. 8), who have the office of Kvfiip- 
vrjaiq (1 Cor. xii. 28) and must be “ apt to teach,” 
ditianTiKoi (1 Tim. iii. 2; 2 Tim. ii. 24; Tit. i. 9), 
they are “bishops,” ett'kjkottoi (Acts xx. 28). 
0< Kara 7r 6\iv nal KUfiijv atyupiouevoi in distinction 
from evayyel.iarai (Theodoret). Bleek takes 
them as distinct; and he is right to this extent 
only, that the “teachers” are not always “pas¬ 
tors;” it is as “apostles and prophets” (ii. 20; 
iii. 5); hence despite this distinction, they form 
one category beside the previous ones. 

[There has been much dispute whether these 
terms refer to two classes of stationary church 
officers, or to one whose twofold duty is indi¬ 
cated by two titles. The latter view is favored 
by the absence of the distinctive rovq 6 e, and is 
accepted by Augustine, Jerome, Bengel, Har¬ 
less, Olsuausen, Meyer, Hodge, Eadie and 
Alford.* The former is accepted by TheOphy- 
lact, Calvin, Grotius, Neander, He Wette, 
Stier, though the definitions of the distinction 
vary greatly. Ellicott says: “ The TroipEveq (a 
term probably including ETrioKOTroi and irpea(3vr£- 
poi) might be and perhaps always were 6i8aona7ioi., 
but it does not follow that the converse was true. 
The X&P 117 f ia KVfSepvqoiq is so distinct from that 
of 6t8aaKc\ia, that it seems necessary to recog¬ 
nize in the ditia.ana'kot a body of men (scarcely a 
distinct class) who had the gift of didaxq, but 
who were not invested with any administrative 
powers and authority.” Is the teacher then the 
parish # schoolmaster or the professor of the¬ 
ology ? or a preacher who does no pastoral 
duty ? The Reformed Church polity has usu¬ 
ally recognized the distinction ( Westminster Di¬ 
rectory, Constitution of Reformed [Dutch] Church 


loco) regarded this term as applied to “ vicars of the Apostles,” 
such as Luke Timothy, Titus. This is altogether untenable, 
and no doubt arose from the effort, made by Calvix and 
others, to prove that all the offices referred to except that of 
“ pastors and teachers,” were of a temporary nature, and thus 
to establish the principle of “ parity of the clergy.”—R.] 

* [Alford remarks that the figure in ?roi/a<Vt?, if pressed, 
would imply that they were entrusted with some special 
flock, which they tended; and then the “teaching” would 
necessarily form a chief part of their work. Eadie says the 
former terra implies careful, tender, vigilant superintendence 
and government, being the function of an overseer and 
elder. The official Dame eiriaicoiros (“bishop”), he adds, is 
used by the Apostle in addressing churches formed princi¬ 
pally out of the heathen world (Ephesus, Philippi, Crete), 
while npnrpvrepoi (“elder”), the term of honor, is more 
Jewish in its tinge (Acts, Epistles of James, Peter and John). 
“Speaking to Timothy and Titus, the Apostle styles them 
elders (and so does the compiler of the Acts, in referring to 
spiritual rulers); but describing the duties of the office it¬ 
self, he calls the holder of it <7r»V/coirof.”—R.] 


in America, etc.), but practically it has amounted 
to nothing, as indeed little good has ever re¬ 
sulted from the attempt to reproduce accurately 
as jure divino those distinctions which expositors 
discover in the offices of the primitive Church. 
It may be remarked that while this phrase shows 
that every pastor ought to be a teacher, putting 
the former phase of duty first, it will ever be 
the case that through native endowment some 
ministers are better adapted for one part of the 
duty than for the other, though there is no war¬ 
rant for total neglect of either, or for appoint¬ 
ing in one congregation one minister to be pastor 
and another to be teacher; for the latter would 
nowadays take undue precedence of the former. 
Those who are “ teachers,” in our sense of the 
word, are also in the most important sense 
“ pastors.”—R.] 

It is unmistakable that these four categories 
above named, so divide themselves, that the first 
three do not belong to a single congregation, but 
to the whole Church or a number of congrega¬ 
tions, the last however is definitely appointed to 
one congregation. A gradation from higher to 
lower is noticeable also, in this manner, that the 
higher includes the lower grade or grades. Thus 
Jesus is called and calls Himself “Apostle” 
(Heb. iii. 1, after Jno. xx. 21); “Prophet” 
(Matt. xiii. 57; Luke xiii. 33; Acts iii. 22 ff., 
vii. 37); tvayys'ki^dpevoq (Luke iv. 18, 43; xx. 1); 
“Shepherd,” iroipfjv (Jno. x. 11; 1 Pet. ii. 25); 
“Teacher” (Matt, xxiii. 8; Jno. xiii. 14). Ac¬ 
cordingly Bengel says: Cum summis gradibus 
conjuncti poterant esse inferiores; omnes Apostoli 
simul etiam vim propheticam habuerunt. Sed pro- 
phetse et evangelistse non simul etiam Apostoli 
fuerunt. Finally it must be noticed, that the 
offices themselves are not named here, and that 
in distinction from 1 Cor. xii. 28, the official 
persons stand in the foreground as gifts, in Co¬ 
rinthians the gifts of office, the offices themselves 
falling into the back-ground in both cases. See 
further, Doctr. Notes 1, 2. 

Ver. 12. The immediate aim of the activity of the 
persons in office. [Note on the relation and de¬ 
pendence of the clauses of this verse. There is 
great difference of opinion, but of the various 
views those numbered (4) and (5) are most wor¬ 
thy of consideration. Braune adopts (4); but 
(5) seems to be preferable. 

1. The clauses are taken as co-ordinate (Chry¬ 
sostom, Zanchius, Bengel, E. V.), but this is 
opposed by the change of preposition, and in 
that case we would have a different order, the 
second clause would come first. 

2. The trajection (Grotius, Koppe and others), 
which actually put that clause first, is altogether 
unwarranted. 

3. The second and third clauses are taken as 
parallel (by Harless and Olshausen), but as 
dependent on the first, in a partitive sense: some 
to teach, others to be edified. But there is no¬ 
thing to indicate such a sense, and it is logically 
inadmissible, since the “saints” of one clause 
and “ the body of Christ” of the other are iden¬ 
tical. 

4. Braune follows Erasmus, De Wette, Meier, 
Flatt, Rueckert, Schenkel and many others, 
in taking the second and third as dependent on 
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2 Tim. iii. 17 : tt pbg irav ipyov ayaOuv H-Tjpriopt’ 
vog. It must not be referred to church service, 
ecclesiastical office, the diaconate in a technical 
sense (Meyer).* Comp, on ver. 16. 

For the building up of the body of 
Christ, eig oinodopjjv tov auparog tov 
X piOToi). f—The aim of the “ministry” is 
again subjoined with the preposition eig. So 
great is the significance of the preparing of Chris¬ 
tians through the ministers of the Church to 
ministering activity in the congregation ! The 
body of Christ is there, it exists, but new mem 
bers are continually i*ncorporated in it, it extends 
and increases; hence both of the figures derived 
from the body (i. 23 ; ii. 20-22) are included. 
Luther is very good: “ that the saints may be 
fitted to the work of the ministry, that thus the 
body of Christ may be edified.” Accordingly 
the three clauses are not co-ordinate (Chrysos¬ 
tom, Bengel and others); nor are the two sub¬ 
joined with eig co-ordinate (Rueckert, Meyer, 
Harless and others), nor yet dependent on 
Mujce, as some think, while others make them 
dependent on KarapTtapdv. Quite as little can 
we accept a trajeefion of the second number 
before the first (Grotius, Koppe and others). 
[See above for a classification of opinions.—II.] 
Comp. Doctr. Note 3. 

Ver. 13. The end of the perfecting . Till wa 
all come [pe xpt KaravTijaupev oi tt av- 
rcf].— M &XP 1 denotes the final, highest aim, 
not the beginning and entrance of the same, 
a%pi, but the presence and enjoyment of it 
(Tittmann, Sgn. I. p. 33 ff.). [Comp. Dr. 
Schaff’s note, Romans , p. 181.] Karanf 
oupev, the conjunctive without av denotes sim¬ 
ply the future; the verb itself however is= 
<p6aveiv ((Ecumenius), the arriving at the desti¬ 
nation, as frequently in the Acts (xvi. 1 ; xviii. 
19, 24, etc.), in a local sense; here and Phil, 
iii. 11 however in the spiritual sense, promi¬ 
nence being given to the free movement, which 
is occasioned, strengthened and animated by the 
educating mTapTi<jp6e.% 

Under the term oi irorjf, “ all,”=oJ ayioi, 
as a complete whole, the Apostle includes him- 


* [The term is not to he restricted to the diaconatf, nor to 
the ministry, i.e., the office of pastor and teacher (IIodge), 
but seems to refer to “ spiritual service of an official nature ” 
(so Meyer). Hence ministration is preferable to the more 
technical word ministry, though Rrauue extends the signi¬ 
fication in accordance with his view. On the absence of the 
article Ellicott remarks: “ Aiaxona may possibly have 
been left studiously anarthrous in reference to the different 
inodes of exercising it alluded to in ver. 11, and the various 
spiritual wants of the Church ; ipyov however seems clearly 
definite in meaning, though by the principle of correlation 


the first, or rather the second dependent on the 
first and the third on the second. The meaning 
then is: “ For the perfecting of the saints unto 
all that variety of service which is essential 
uuto the edification of the body of Christ.” As 
this view is fully presented below, the objections 
to it alone require mention at this point. These 
as urged by Meyer are : a. That as the context 
treats of offices in the Church, it is improper to 
enlarge the meaning of dianovta beyond that of 
official service (Rom. xi. 13; 2 Cor. iv. 1 ; vi. 3; 
comp. Acts vi. 4; 2 Cor. iii. 7 ff. ; ix. 12, etc.), 
b. That with such a meaning iravruv would have 
been so essentially necessary with ayiuv, that it 
could not have been omitted. These objections 
are sufficiently strong to lead him to adopt the 
next view. 

5. The second and third clauses are taken as 
co-ordinate, and dependent on iSune, “ he gave;” 
the first expressing the more ultimate and final 
purpose (repdg) of the action, the other two the 
more immediate end («£■)• This view is adopted 
by Alford, Ellicott, Hodge, Eadie (2d ed.), 
and gives this sense: “ He gave Apostles, etc., 
—to fulfil the works of the ministry, and to 
build up the body of Christ, His object being to 
perfect His saints.” So Hofmann substantially. 
The great objection is the strange order which 
place the more ultimate end first, but as the 
difficulty seems to inhere in the Apostle’s own 
choice of prepositions, it is not decisive against 
this view. While preferring it, I would not in¬ 
sist on its correctness, but, leaving Dr. Braunc’s 
notes as they stand, add in footnotes the require¬ 
ments of this interpretation.—R.] 

Unto the perfecting of the saints [irpdg 
tov narapTiopov rCtv dyi'wv].— lip 6$ 
marks the end aimed at, viz.: “the perfecting of 
the saints.” K arapnapog, occurring only here, 
like xardpriaig in 2 Cor. xiii. 9 designates the re¬ 
establishment of an affair, so that it is apriog 
(only 2 Tim. iii. 17, T&eiog, various reading), 
integer, as it should be (1 Cor. i. 10; 2 Cor. xiii. 
11 ; Gal. vi. 1 ; 1 Thess. iii. 10; Ilcb. x. 5 ; xi. 
3 ; xiii. 21; 1 Pet. v. 10). Non potuit honoriji- 
centius verbi ministerium commendare, quam dum 
hunc illi effectum tribuit (Calvin). Through the 
ministers of Christ the Christians should become 
complete, perfect.* For what purpose ? 

For the work of the ministry [or of 
ministration, eig ipyov d ta k o v i a {■].— 
Hence there is no thought of merely external 
increase (Pelagius, Beza). E i g marks that for 
which the saints should become expert, com¬ 
plete. The nouns, without the article, have here 
a more general meaning: ipyov indicates the 
efficiency of the dianovtag, and the latter denotes 
that every work which it does, is a service to 
our neighbor and then to the whole. Alanovia is 
a general service (2 Tim. iv. 11; 2 Cor. xi. 8). 
This meaning is demanded here by the context, 
the connection with the saints, the members, 
each one of which has his office (Rom. xii. 4) 
and needs the other (1 Cor. xii. 21). Comp. 

* (Ho >oe gives the following meanings which have been 
suggested here: 1. The completion of the saints (“the num¬ 
ber of the elect”). 2. Their renewing or restoration. 3. 
Their reduction to order and union as one body. 4. Their 
preparation for service (so Braune). 6. To their perfecting. 
The last he prefers, as is required by the view taken of the 
relation of the clauses.—K.j 


(Middleton, Art. iii. 3, 6) it is necessarily anarthrous in 
form.”—R.] 

f [Ellicott remarks that this clause is parallel to, but at 
the same time more nearly defining the nature of the ipyov. 
The article is not required, a* edifying generally is the ob¬ 
ject. There is no confusion of metaphors, since both words 
have a distinct metaphorical meaning, where the original 
allusion is in a measure lost.—R.] 

J [ All reference to coming together from different starting- 
nts. or coming out of previous wanderings is imaginary 
(Meyer). Ellicott remarks that too much weight must not 
be laid on the omission of av as giving an air of less uncer¬ 
tainty to the subjunctive, since there was an evident ten¬ 
dency in later Greek to omit it in such cases, adding: “the 
use of the subjunctive (the mood of conditioned but objec¬ 
tive possibility), not future (as Chrysostom) shows that the 
Karavrav is represented not only as the eventual but as tbe 
expected and contemplated result of the iSutKtv”— R.] 
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self; it is therefore implied that those in whom 
there has been a beginning of nicrtg (Harless), 
even the greatest, the Apostles, are in need of 
progress towards the goal, are not yet there, 
even although in advance of others, but further 
their own progress when they labor for others 
(Phil. iii. 13, 14; Rom. i. 11, 12). Accordingly 
“ all ” is not to be extended to all men (Jerome). 
Bengel is excellent: Ne apostoli quidem se puta- 
runt metam assecutos, nedum ecclesia. Semper pro - 
Hciendum fuerat , non standum, nedum deficiendum. 
Et nunc ecclesia ideam sui optimse nop a tergo re- 
spiciat oportel, sed ante oculos habeat, ut futuram, 
etiam num asseguendum. Notate hoc , qui antiquita- 
tem non tam sequimini, quam obtenditis. 

Unto the unity of the faith, and of the 
knowledge of the Son of God, eig ttjv 
ivoTtjra Ti]C nioreug aai rijg e ir ry v 6- 
oewf tov vlov tov deov .— The preposition 
marks the goal. The repeated article demands 
absolutely, that “faith” and “knowledge” be 
kept apart as distinct, independent ideas, al¬ 
though the genitive which they have in common 
(“of the Son of God”) occasions a connection 
by means of the copulative conjunction. “ Faith” 
designates the immediate possession, “know¬ 
ledge” the assurance obtained by means of 
knowing (Matthies); the former is applicable 
to an ethical, the latter to an intellectual sphere; 
the latter proceeds constantly anew from the 
former, the former is itself the permanent be¬ 
ginning, the constant principle, not merely an 
initiatory stage to be surpassed ; both belong 
together accordingly. The unity of both, since 
“one faith” is presupposed (ver. 5), refers to 
the various degrees of clearness and power in 
the individual members (ol ndvreg), to littleness 
of faith, weakness of faith, want of maturity, 
etc. Accordingly the genitive, “ of the Son of 
God,” defines both more closely, indicating that 
they are as strong, as He possessed them, and 
that thus we, being God’s children who will 
grow up and become educated, should possess 
them; lie is the Author and Finisher of our 
faith (Ileb. xii. 2) and knowledge, thus Example 
and Standard. If He is not the object, there is 
neither faith nor knowledge at all. Hence it is 
the genitive subjecti (Stier), not objecti, as most 
consider it. But unity of faith and knowledge 
is not meant, either alone (Olshausen), or in 
connection with the other meaning (Stier) ; we 
should rather refer it to the unity of the indi¬ 
viduals, of the church-members, which is effected 
by the faith and knowledge of Christ. 

[The view of Olshausen is, that the unity is 
the state in which faith and knowledge are iden¬ 
tified ; fides implicita developing into fides expli- 
cita (Bisping). Eadie and Alford virtually 
accept this as included here, the latter citing 
De Wette : “ True and full unity of faith is then 
found, when all thoroughly know Christ, the 
object of faith, alike, and that in His highest 
dignity as the Son of God.” But the second 
term is not epexegetical of the first, and faith is 
not to be lost in knowledge, but abides (1 Cor. 
xiii. 13).—The strong word eiriyvomq must be 
noticed. If any prefer the more common view 
of the genitive as that of the object, the follow¬ 
ing statement (Hodge) will be satisfactory: 
“ Faith and knowledge express or comprehend 


all the elements of that state of mind of which 
the Son of God is the object—a state of mind 
which includes the apprehension of His glory, 
the appropriation of His love, as well as confi¬ 
dence and devotion. This state of mind is in 
itself eternal life.” “The unity of faith is now 
confined to the first principles; the unity of faith 
contemplated ift this place is that perfect unity 
which implies perfect knowledge and perfect 
holiness.”—R.] 

Unto a full-grown man, elf avSpa rt- 
A eiov .—The singular marks the unity of the 
Church, which grows up into a perfect man.-* 
Here a “ development ” ( tverden ) is spoken of, 
which is involved in the Karavrgv ; the Church, 
the body of Christ, becomes a personality edir 
cated and completed to the perfect life-degree 
of Christ. For reAeiof is the opposite of vfjruos 
(ver. 14); like 1 Cor. iii. 1 ; ii. 6 and Heb. v. 
13, 14, it means one in ripe, full manhood. 

Unto the measure of the stature of the 
fulness of Christ [elf psTpov rjliKiaq 
rov rclrj p d)uar oq tov Xpiuroi]. — “Unto 
the measure of the stature ” points to a definite 
measure; it does not therefore extend in infini¬ 
tum. 'HA iKia from tj7u^, qui adultse et maturse 
setatis est, certainly designates, as in Luke xix. 
2, the stature, the bodily size, elsewhere (Matt., 
vi. 27; Luke xii. 25; ii. 52; Heb. xi. 11; Jno. 
ix. 21, 23) however, the age, generally the age 
of manhood; it is, more fully expressed, the 
maturity, the full growth, and in accordance 
with the context the spiritual maturity (Stier). f 
The genitive: tov irhi] pu par of tov Xpio- 
tov , “of the fulness of Christ,” defines more 
precisely the measure of the maturity: it is 
conditioned by the fulness, the state of being 
filled, which comes from Christ, accordingly by 
Himself, who lives in it and by His gifts and 
powers. We should become perfect, as He, the 
Head was, 1 Cor. xii. 12. Hence Luther is in¬ 
correct: in the measure of perfect age; for 
7 tAj jpwpaTog is not to be made an adjective quali- 

* [“ Metaphorical apposition to the foregoing member, the 
concrete term being probably selected rather than any ab¬ 
stract term, as forming a good contrast to the following 
vjjn-tot (ver. 14), and as suggesting by its ‘singular’ the idea 
of the complete unity of the holy personality, further ex¬ 
plained in the next clause into which they were united and 
consummated” (Ellicott). As a curiosity Alford cites 
from Augustine (Civ. Dei, xxii. 17): “ JYonnuUi. propter 
hoc quod dictum est , Eph. iv. 13, nec in sexu feemineo resur- 
recturas feeminas credunt, sed in viriii omnes aiunt .”—R.j 

t [As the word undoubtedly means either stature or age, 
the latter being more common, or perhaps includes both, 
like the German Erwachsenheit, the sense here must be de¬ 
termined by considerations drawn from the passage itself. 
Koppe, Holzhausen, Harless, Meyer, Hodge prefer the 
sense : age, because ‘‘full-grown men,” “children” (ver. 14), 
point to this; the phrase which follows is then a character¬ 
izing genitive. But “ measure ” seems more appropriately 
used in reference to “stature ” and the idea of magnitude is 
indicated by the words *• fulness,” “grow up ” (ver. 15) and 
by the figure of ver. 16. This sense is adopted by Erasmus, 
Grotius, Bengel, Rueckert, Stier, Eadie, Ellicott, Alford. 
It may be added that jrAijpw/aa does not refer to the Church 
(Storr and others), nor to the knowledge of Christ (Gro¬ 
tius). The genitive tow XpurTov is a genitive subjec¬ 
tive : Christ's fulness: “ This stature grows just as it re¬ 
ceives of Christ's fulness; and when that fulness is wholly 
enjoyed, it will be that of a • perfect man ’ ” (Eadie). Some 
of the Fathers referred this passage to the resurrection, 
teaching that man shall rise from the grave in the perfect 
age of Christ, having the form and aspect of thirty-three 
years of age, the age of Christ at His death. See Meyer, 
who has a note on the time of fulfilment in which he brings 
out his favorite views about the Second Advent and Paul'* 
expectation of Its speedy coming.—R.] 
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fying faiKia. The explanation: full gracious 
presence of Christ (Harless) is insufficient; 
still more so the meaning given by Bueckert: 
Christ stands before us as the ideal of manly size 
and beauty.—Whether this goal will be reached 
in this life or only in the next, is decided by 
irionc in the context, to this extent, that we must 
refer it to this life also, although indeed many a 
one first attains unto it in the future life, since 
this coming to the appointed goal extends through 
centuries. Comp. Doctr. 1Votes 4, 6. 

The purpose, vers. 14, 16. a) negatively , ver. 
14; b) positively, ver. 15. 

Ver. 14. To the end that we be no longer 
children [iva p-rfukri upev viftetot']. — 
’I va sets forth the purpose, which aims at the 
fulfilment of firfukri upev v if it tot, and 
this must accordingly take place before the 
goal is reached, “unto a perfect man.” It is 
not to be joined to ver. 13 (Schenkel),* but to 
vers. 11, 12, more particularly to eSione, and un¬ 
folds wherein the “perfecting of the saints” con¬ 
sists. As the Apostle, who, although the most ad¬ 
vanced, still in humble sense of fellowship, bears 
and suffers in the imperfection of the Church, 
includes himself (d»//rv), we must not find here 
a reproach, but a point or state of transition, 
which does not continue, hence pijKiri, which 
does not recall false teachers in Christendom 
generally (Meyer). The Gentiles are not yet 
vij 7r tot; Christians in their incipiency are such 
(Matt. xi. 25; Luke x. 21; 1 Cor. iii. 1; viii. 
11; Gal. iv. 13; Heb. v. 13); they should not 
however remain so, but advance to ripe man¬ 
hood. 

Tossed to and fro [as waves] and car¬ 
ried about [k.X.v 6 u v l £ 6 ye v o t nat n ept- 
<jt e p 6 ye v o t].—This describes more closely the 
vr/KidTTfg, with reference to appearances and ex¬ 
periences observed and felt in the churches, in¬ 
clusive of the false teachers who had appeared 
and would appear. “ Tossed as waves ”f (Jluc- 
tuantes, Vulgate), moved as waves, intrinsecus , 
sursum deorsum , etiam extra ventum (Bengel), 
“ and carried about,” extrinsecus , hue illuc, aliis 
nos adorienlibus (Bengel), describes the ready 
excitability of the unsubstantial, the immature 
(Jas. i. 6; Heb. xiii. 9; Jude 12); they are de¬ 
pendent on their surroundings, on influences and 
insinuations, are moved: 

* [Schenkkl’s view la somewhat novel. He takes our verse 
as jiving the purpose of ver. 13, and to the objection that this 
places perfection before the state of childhood answers, that 
the last verse refers to the whole Church, this to individuals. 
Because the whole Church is perfect, the members should be 
no longer children. But this is very unsatisfactory. The 
two leading views are those of Harless and Meyer. The 
former takes our verse as co-ordinate with ver. 13, and im¬ 
mediately dependeut on vers. 11, 12. giving the purpose of 
the ministry (so Flatt, Blkek, IIodge). Meyer, who has a 
clear statement of the case in loco, takes this verse as sub¬ 
ordinate to ver. 13, and remotely dependeut on vers. 11, 12. 
He holds that ver. 13 defines the "■terminus ad quem," which 
characterizes the functions of the Christian ministry, while 
ver. 14 thus explains the object, our ceasing to be children, 
contemplated in the appointment of such a “terminus,” and 
thence more remotely In the bestowal of a ministry so 
characterized. To the former view there is the decided 
grammatical objection that a clause introduced by iva is 
made co-ordinate with those introduced by «iv, in that case 
too ver. 13 would follow vers. 14, 15. The latter view avoids 
these difficulties without being open to the logical objection 
which probably led to the adoption of the former.—R.J 

f(N'ot by the waves, like a deserted ship, as Meyer and 
others hold, but like the billow Itself.—R.] 


By every wind of teaching, t r ovtI 
ave/np t fj f 616 a a ko XI a(.— The wind has a 
great variety (Karri), from the aura seculi, levis 
aurapopelli to the strong continuing trade-wind, 
and as to its origin from coarse to refined carnal 
interests, as well as in its tendency toward aims 
against the Church or in favor of a false church. 
[The dative is the dynamic dative, Krueger. — 
B.] “Teaching ” is introduced under the figure 
of the wind, because it is something pneumatic 
and because, as the wind in proportion to its 
strength or the free situation of the water, stirc 
this from ripples to foam, so the teaching sets 
in motion the spirit of the vfjmo£, which is so 
easily tossed to and fro. The vijmotf will learn, 
know ; that is the proper way to perfection. 
But beside the one wholesome teaching of truth 
there appears the multifarious teaching of error 
as a great danger,* and the greater because it 
works, moves, attracts and hurries along: 

In the sleight of men.—’Ev ttJ Kvfteiq, 
belonging to the participles, refers with the 
article to “teaching;” through the sleight be¬ 
fitting the doctrine, and with the substantive 
(from kv(3oc, die), to dice-playing, in order to 
denote, that the teachers deal with the Scrip¬ 
tures and the truth and men, as players with 
dice (Luther). [Braune agrees with De Wette, 
Meyer, Hodge, and the E. V., in regarding ev 
as instrumental, but as this seems pleonastic 
after the dative, “and would mar the parallel¬ 
ism with ev aydnij (ver. 15), the preposition ap¬ 
pears rather to denote the element, the evil at¬ 
mosphere as it were in which the varying cur¬ 
rents of doctrine exist and exert tlieir force” 
(Ellicott). So Harless, Olsiiausen, Eadik 
and Alford. —B.] The genitive (“of men”) 
indicates that the vryniot stand under the influ¬ 
ence of men , instead of their placing themselves 
under the guidance of Christ (Meyer), and also 
under that of many instead of one. But this is 
not all; the added parallel clause carries the 
matter further ; there is not only human sleight, 
temeritas, but a plan also : 

In craftiness tending to the system of 
error [e v navovpyia npoc rijv ueOobeiav 
Tijc 7T 7.dvrjs ].— ’E v connects with tlie previous 
phrase. Uavovpyig corresponds with tevdeia, 
and gives prominence to what the latter does not 
indicate, the nequitia, the conscious malice; hence 
it is incorrect to find this in the previous phrase 
(Harless, Stier). The artiele can be dispensed 
with, since the closer qualification is added. The 
preposition, as in ver. 12 (npbg rov narapTiofidv), 
denotes toward what the craftiness proceeds (Wi¬ 
ner, p. 378). This is ri/v fie 6 o 6 e t av (only 
here and vi. 11, where the plural is used), which is 
derived from fieOodevetv , to follow in order to track 
up something, then machinare, meaning therefore 
machinatio, crafty pursuing (Luther: erschleichen, 
to sneak upon), to follow and come upon in a 
sneaking manner; in this there is found pre-ar¬ 
rangement, system. The principle which fiedo- 
Sevet is indicated by the genitive rife ttacivtjc. 

_ * [Eadie : “ The article rijs before StSaoKahiat gives definf 
tive prominence to ‘the teaching,’ which, as a high function 
respected and implicitly obeyed, was very capable of sedu¬ 
cing, since whatever false phases It assumed, it might find 
and secure followers.” The substantive Is abstract and gen¬ 
eral ; teaching is preferable to doctrine, because it brings out 
the active agency employed with more distinctness.—R.1 
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This is not error mentis, but lying, the opposite of 
ab'jOeia (I John iv. 6); hence, especially as roit dia- 
fldhov is added in vi. 11, Benoel is on the right 
track when he says: i. e., Satanse* It is true 
the n’kdvy is in the main only personified (Meyer); 
but it has a kingdom and a irvEvpa, that operates 
through men, the false teachers (ry Kvfieig ruv av- 
dp6~uv), as through serviceable tools, proper 
instruments. 

Ver. 15. But holding the truth in love, 
may grow up into him, aXyt) e itov r e f dk 
kv ay any av^youuEV Eiq avrdv, is to be 
joined with iva (ver. 14) as the antithesis (de) to 
“no longer children.” Hence Luther is incor¬ 
rect: “but let us be honest in love and grow.” 
Christians (oi iravrec, ver. 13), not merely teach¬ 
ers, are the subject. A vgaveiv is simply to grow, 
not to remain vyvioc, to come out of the vyntbryq. 
Jhec av^yatg, augmentatio (ver. 16), media est inter 
infantes et virum (Bengel). Accordingly elf 
points to the goal; hence “into Him” (Mat- 
thies, Stier) ; it corresponds to the etc avdpa re- 
letov, we should become a perfect man, as lie is. 
The phrase “ Head” from the following relative 
clause should not be pressed (Hofmann, Meyer), 
in order to make the meaning still more difficult; 
rd 7 ravra stands between, and this accusative of 
reference will not allow etc avrov to be=grow 
in respect to Him (Meyer), whatever that may 
mean. [“ Unto and into Him,” as the goal and 
standard of our growth, with a secondary thought 
apparently of the incorporation of all the Church 
in Christ, which is developed in the subsequent 
context. The phrase is not to be joined with 
“in love” (Harless). —R.] Still less can it 
mean: ipsius cognitione (Grotius), virtute et injluzu 
(A-Lapide). 

While etc avrdv denotes the goal of the 
growth, al.T} d e v o v t e c kv ay any designates 
the condition under which, the state in which it 
takes place. Hence the two are to be joined: 
true in love. 'AXiiOeveiv is=a/u/b)c elvai (Passow, 
sub voce); the context explains it further. In 
the New Testament only here and Gal. iv. 16. 
There vuuv indicates that it means speaking the 
truth, here the context is a different one. While 
avt-youpEV forms an antithesis to vymoi upsv, 
u?ltjOevovtec stands in contrast to the manner 
of such (“tossed as waves and carried about ”) 
and to “teaching” in general, as well as that of 
the deceitful false teachers in particular. Ben¬ 
gel is excellent: verantes, Luther (Gen. xlii. 


* [On the reading utOoSeiav see Textual Note As to 
its meaning, we may remark that the bad sense is not neces¬ 
sarily inherent in the term, which signifies: “a deliberate 
planning or system.” Still here the bad sense is fixed on it 
by the genitive which follows, and we might render it: stra¬ 
tagem, though in the full phrase, ‘‘system of error," the 
meaning is sufficiently evident. Evdie renders “a system,” 
but “the system of error” is one. The force of the preposi¬ 
tion can be brought out in English only by a periphrasis: 
tending to, leading to, not according to. The word tt A a v g s 
here includes the idea of deceit no doubt, but is perhaps bet¬ 
ter expressed by error, “error in its most abstract nature.” 
The genitive is subjective, the error plans and machinates. 
That the Apostle meant to characterize “error” as evil, mo¬ 
rally as well as intellectually wrong, is evident enough from 
the context. When Rueckert says that this was Paul’s weak 
sido, to stigmatize those in error, in a spirit <of dogmatical 
defiance, he betrays his usual incapacity for comprehending 
the Apostle. If truth be not sanctifying, and error demoral¬ 
izing, then the Scriptures and human experience are alike at 
fault.—R.J 


16); if you design truth. The whole personality 
is spoken of, in walk and nature, and the mean¬ 
ing is more than merely: to be true in speech, 
verumdicere (Hofmann, Schriflbeweis, II. 2, p. 130, 
Meyer).* 

’Ev ay Any sets forth the sphere or element 
in which the afafiebetv moves; aydiry and aXifiEia 
are correlative ideas.f Comp. 1 Cor. xiii. 6. 
Love is here entirely undefined, hence general: 
love for the truth, for the brethren, who come 
into danger through false teachers, or themselves 
become false teachers, to the Church as a whole, 
to God. There is accordingly no reference to 
forbearance toward error (Harless), or love to¬ 
wards those of different profession (Meyer), or 
something of the same ; nor is k v~ 61 a (Schen- 
kel), or cvv, or merely upright in love (Luther 
and others). 

In all things who is the head, even 
Christ [rd iravra, bq koriv i) /ce^aA^, 
Xpt crude].—Td i rdvra.| without a preposi¬ 
tion, as 1 Cor. ix. 25 ; x. 33; xi. 2, or with Kara 
(Col. iii, 20) denotes, on account of the article, 
all, to which reference has been made, into which 
we must grow : faith, knowledge, truth, love, elc. 
“Who is the Head, even Christ,” with great em¬ 
phasis, in order to furnish a motive for growing 
up into Him. We might have found rov Xptcrov , 
in apposition to elf avrov, but it can either be in 
apposition to j) ke or in the first instance 
still be in the nominative (Winer, p. 495). 

Ver. 16. Comprehensive conclusion. — From 
whom, ef ov, marks the cause, the source, 
and as the context demands, a continuing one. 
t'hrist is the goal (etc avrdv) and the source of 
the life-development of the Church (Meyer). If 
then Chrysostom says: ctpdfipa aaaou c ijppiyv- 
Evoe rip navra opov Oe/fcai eItteiv, an exact analy¬ 
sis of the sentence will show what is incorrect 
(dcra^&c). Col. ii. 19 is parallel. 

a. The subject. — All the body fitly framed 
together and compacted [ndv to cup a 
cvva ppo"koyov ue vov /cat o v v /3 1 j3 a £ 6 p e- 


* [Though the more extended meaning is stoutly denied by 
Meyer, it is accepted by Calvin, De Wette, Rueckert, Al¬ 
ford, Hodge, Eadie and Ellicott. The difficulty is to ex¬ 
press the sense in Euglish : being true is literal, but not sa¬ 
tisfactory ; walking truthfully, walking in truth, though 
giving the correct seuse, would be inapt here; holding the 
truth is the best rendering, if the care is taken not to give an 
objective sense to truth."—Comp, the remarks of Alford 
(who renders: being followers of truth ) and Ellicott. 
— R.l 

f [The question of connection is much disputed. Many, 
perhaps most, join “in love” with the participle (Calvin, 
Grotius, Alforo, Rueckert. Hodge, Stier, Blkek among 
others), while Harless, Meyer, Olshausen, Eadie and Elli¬ 
cott connect it with the verb “grow.” In favor of the for¬ 
mer, the order, the parallelism of structure with ver. 14, the 
otherwise feeble and awkward position of the participle at 
the beginning of the sentence, Paul’s habit of subjolniug his 
qualifying phrases, and the vital association between love and 
truth, may be urged. The latter view is supported by Meyer 
as latter agreeing with his rendering of the participle: 
speaking the truth; he urges also that “in love” ought to 
be joined with the same verb as In ver. 16. and that thus “in 
love,” at the beginning here and at the close there, receives 
its due emphasis. Still the other seems preferable, for the 
connection in verse 16 Is equally open to discussion. 
It is not “a ‘fiat justitia, ruat ccelum' truthfulness: 
but must be conditioned by love; a true-seeking and true- 
being with loving caution and kind allowance ” (Alford). 

— Rj 

J[This is the accusative of the quantitative object (Ellicott); 
“we are to grow in all tlioso tilings in which the Christiaa 
must advance ” (olshausen).— R.J 
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»oi»].—“All the body” takes the term “all” 
(▼er. 13) as a unity; the main idea is that of to¬ 
tality. (/‘All the body,” which the E. V. gives 
in Col. li. 19, is perhaps preferable to “ the 
whole body,” the idea being of the entire body 
as including every member, rather than of the 
body as a whole (rd nav aupa more accurately 
expresses this). The latter notion becomes the 
stronger one in the close of the verse.—It.] The 
double definition, “fitly framed together and 
compacted,” describes the Church in its present 
development (present participle). The first ad¬ 
jective (see ii. 21; of a building) indicates the 
individual parts and members ( dppdq, groove, 
joint, member), which are printed together 
(aiiv), the other, used more precisely of men 
who enter into a society, marks these members 
as individuals, as persons. In this the difference 
and the reason of the double expression is found. 
In such a union the Church is conceived of, be¬ 
cause it is a building; besides a society is spoken 
of, a society of persons, a congregation. Ac¬ 
cordingly such a two-fold designation sets forth, 
either the figure and fact (Meyer) or harmony 
and solidity (Benqel). Ellicott suggests, in 
accordance with the simple meaning of the words, 
that the latter term refers to the aggregatim, the 
former to the inter-adaptation of the component 
parts.—R.] 

[By means of every joint of the supply. 

—This phrase, which presents more difficulties 
than any other in our verse, is discussed below 
by Dr. Braune, who joins it with the predicate, 
not with the subject (i. e., as a qualification of the 
participle) as is done in the E. V. The latter 
view of the connection is adopted by the majority 
of commentators (so IIodqe, Eadie, Ellicott), 
and is favored by the position of the phrase and 
the parallel, Col. ii. 19. The former is defended 
by Meyer, Stier, Alford, Chrysostom, Theo- 
doret, Benqel). It may be remarked in favor 
of this, that it gives more perspicuity to the pas¬ 
sage, “the whole instrumentality and modality 
here described belonging to the growth” (Al¬ 
ford), the repetition of atipa is more natural in 
an involved predicate, while the complicated 
subject is much more awkward. As regards the 
parallel, the position there is totally different. 
It ought to be added that the earlier defenders 
of this view advocated a sense of the word 
a<t>i] ( =aiattqon;, the perception of the vital energy 
imparted from the head), which did not admit so 
readily of the connection with the participles. 
Still Braune’s view is preferable.—R.] 

b. The predicate .— Maketh the growth .of 
the body, ttjv avgr/otv tov ohparoq 
iroieirai. —Col. ii. 19: avgy r?)v avt-gatv. The re¬ 
petition of tov oopaToc (“of the body”) in¬ 
stead of eavroi) (“itself”) marks the permanent 
effect proceeding from the cause, and as com¬ 
pared with Christ's continued influence, puts into 
the background the self-development as an en¬ 
tirely independent one. Only when the princi¬ 
ple of life in the Church has grown and been 
strengthened through Christ, does it become per¬ 
ceptible (eif oiko&ouijv iavrov); yet it is already 
indicated by the middle (votel rai). This repe¬ 
tition is therefore not to be explained by the dis¬ 
tance of the predicate from the subject (ncj/xa) as 
an effort at distinctness (Meyer), or as negli¬ 


gence (Rueckert), or as a Hebraism (Grotius), 
or because the interest of individuals is not un¬ 
der discussion (Harless, Stier).* 

The predicate is then enlarged by a designa¬ 
tion of the means: by means of every joint 
of the supply [dtd iraor/c dQf/c r//f knt- 
Xopgyiag], —‘A <pg (from anreaOai) cannot 
according to Col. ii. 19, where it is put in one 
category with awAeopuv and connected with em- 
Xopgyoipevov Kai awjifia^dpevov, mean the same 
band, yet must be something similar.j- It can¬ 
not be=ai<T0//<rtf (Chrysostom), sensation (Mey¬ 
er), contact (IIofmann). Since afr/v ixetv means 
to have something enchaining, enticing (Passow, 
sub voce), and the singular is found here, the 
most natural and correct meaning will be: con¬ 
nection or grasp. ’E irtxopgyia (from £opJ 7 - 
yta) means to lead a choir, to defray the expenses 
of a choir, to render a public service, the contri¬ 
bution to expenditures, public, common rendering 
of service ; accordingly the growth of the Church 
is by means of every grasp of contribution or 
service rendered (genitive objecti, and not of ap¬ 
position, Sciienkel, nor=7r/>of, Grotius, Hof¬ 
mann and others). 

[To this view of Dr. Braune it may be ob¬ 
jected that it loses sight of the strict anatomical 
figure without substituting for it the subtler in¬ 
terpretation of Chrysostom and others. It seems 
better to take atyg in the sense indicated by 
Col. ii. 19, and render it “joints.” The quali¬ 
fying genitive is as Ellicott remarks: “a kind 
of genitive definitions, by which the predominant 
use, purpose, or destination of the d(?g is speci¬ 
fied and characterized.” “The joints are the 
points of union where the supply passes to the 
different members, and by means of which the 
body derives the supply by which it grows” 
(Alford). Hodge is undoubtedly correct in in¬ 
terpreting this supply as “the Divine life or 
Holy Spirit communicated to all parts of the 
Church ” (against Braune, who seems to refer it 
to the service rendered by the individual mem¬ 
bers), but it is very doubtful whether he is right 
in saying that the a<pai “ are the various spiritual 
gifts and offices which are made the channels or 
means of this Divine communication.” Most re¬ 
cent commentators have wisely refrained from 
thus particularizing. Certainly when these dtpai 
are taken as meaning the officers mentioned in 
ver. 11, despite all saving clauses, a step is taken 
toward the Romanist and High Anglican view of 
the clergy. The figures of Scripture, through 
wrested and strained interpretation, have been 
made subservient to great error.—R.] 

According to the working in the mea¬ 
sure of each several part [*ar’ Ivipyetav 


* [The repetition is generally regarded as made for the 
sake of perspicuity, esjiecially as eavrou is found in the next 
clause. Perhaps however the body as a whole comes more 
into view now.—The middle is apparently not so much re¬ 
flexive as intensive and indicative of the energy with which 
the spiritual process is carried on (Eadie, Wordsworth, Elli¬ 
cott).—R.] 

f [In Colossians (p. 5ii) Braune seems to limit the word to 
“nerves,” in accordance with the view which joins each of 
the substantives there used with one of the |iartlciples. As 
this is scarcely tenable (see in loco), and as the article is not 
repeated with the second substantive in that i*assage, the ca¬ 
tegory “joints and bands” decides yet more definitely 
against any Interpretation of this word which removes 
it out of the general class of the anatomical arrangement* 
—R.] 
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iv pirpip ivoq itcaoTov fiipovg]. —This 
qualifies the phrase which precedes. Kar’ tv - 
kpy tiav, without the article on account of the 
following qualification (i. 19; iii. 7), defines the 
cmxoprjyia as an efficient one, while the propor¬ 
tion of this efficiency rests “in the measure of 
each several part,” in the measure, which every 
part, the indi/idual member of the Church in 
himself has from Christ. The service rendered 
proceeds therefore from the individual parts, 
from each one, so that it is not to be referred 
merely to the ministry, the officers of the church 

Harless). This efficient service of the indivi- 

uals is to the advantage of the whole and con¬ 
ditions the growth of the whole. Comp. vers. 7, 
12. This part of the sentence is therefore to be 
closely connected with kmxopny' 1 ^ C> an <J nofc 
joined immediately with av^gaiv TroieiTCU (Meyer), 
with which it is connected only through the 
former.* 

Unto the building up of itself in love, 

rif oiKodopf/v lavrov tv ay a Try. —The 
aim is thus set forth, and as in ver. 12 it is oko- 
dopi); the self-development is here marked, since 
the powers of growth thereto are given from 
Christ. This self-edification is consummated only 
in love, as the life-sphere rendering it possible. 

“ In love ” therefore depends grammatically on 
“edifying” (Bleek), not on “maketh increase” 
(Meyer). f With this so emphatic conclusion 
(“unto the building up of itself in love”) the 
Apostle is brought back to his starting-point 
(ver. 1-3), to the bond of peace. 

DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. Christ gives official persons (ver. 11). It is 
not so much that Christ established certain regu¬ 
lations binding on the Church, as that He has 
bestowed on it persons, charisms for the endow¬ 
ment of an office, a ministry. He is the Author 
and Possessor of the office, not only the first, but 
the only one, who has never relinquished it and 
never will to the very end. “ Christ gives the 
Church’s ministers, the Church takes those given 
and sets them in the service of the Church. Ac¬ 
cordingly the Church, or he who represents the 
rights and duties of the Church, never has to 
choose the subjects arbitrarily, but to know and 

* [It is difficult to decide the question of connection. In 
favor of the view taken by Braune “ Is the position of the 
words, and also the congruity of the figure. It is more natu- | 
ral to say that the Divine influence is according to the work- ! 
ing of every part—i.e., according to its capacity and function 
—than to say, ‘ the growth is according to the working,’ etc." j 
(IIodoe). Ellicott and Alford connect it with the verb , 
however. The “ working ” is the functional energy of the I 
body, not Divine inw'orking, as seems to be indicated by the 
E. V.: “effectual working.”—R.] 

f [Meyer’s view overloads the verb with qualifications. 
“Love is just as much the element in which the edification, 
as that in which the growth takes place” (Alford). —In the 
hope of giving clearness to the exegesis of this verse, a sum¬ 
mary is added: From, whom (Christ) all the body (each and 
every member)A% framed together (jointed together) and com¬ 
pacted (forming one whole) grows (as if possessed of life in it¬ 
self) by means of every joint (every special adaptation in gift 
and office) of supply (which Christ grants to these joints as 
means and instruments, the supply being) according to the 
working in the measure of each several part (Christ’s vital 
energy is serviceable only as supplied by the means He has 
chosen, and He chooses to supply it as the several parts of the 
body exercise their functions, so that the growth is not only 
from Him, but symmetrical and organic also) unto (the end 
being) the building up of the body itself in love (as the element 
of edification ).—RJ 


recognize those endowed by Christ as those given 
by Him, and to place them in the ministry ; hence 
the highest idea of the ecclesiastical directory 
is to examine whether those concerned are given 
by Christ, without prejudice however to other re¬ 
quisites which are matters of ecclesiastical po¬ 
lity.” Meyer. Concerning the double aspect 
of the office, which is both divini and humani ju¬ 
ris, a divine institution as well as a human, ec¬ 
clesiastical arrangement, the passage does not 
speak more definitely. But three things are 
plain; 1) It is incorrect to affirm that Christ now 
raises up no apostolic men, no prophets nor 
evangelists, but only pastors and teachers. See 
the Exeg. Notes. He does this according to the 
necessity of the times. 2) It is also erroneous to 
find no offices at all appointed, and to be unwil¬ 
ling to institute any, as if it were only a human 
notion to establish a teaching ministry. So the 
Quakers (according to Barclay in Guericke, 
Christl. Symbol, p. 626) and Schenkel, Ephesians, 
p. 66, 5; the former accept only the authority of 
the Divine endowment of persons, the latter re¬ 
gards the service alone as from the Lord, but the 
office as a human regulation. 3) Just as little 
however should these official persons whom the 
Lord gave at the beginning and still gives to the 
Church, be fixed in number, as the Irvingites 
would do, or be stiffened into a hierarchy as 
among the Roman Catholics.* 

2. The distinction between the official persons, 
involving as it does no subordination of one class 
to the other, since indeed the Apostle Matthew is 
specially designated as Evangelist, John as pro¬ 
phet and Evangelist, while Peter calls himself 
“presbyter” (1 Pet. v. 1), is altogether irrele¬ 
vant as respects the teaching office; this indivi¬ 
dualizes itself in the other offices. Subordination 
exists only as respects Christ who gives them. 
They have no reason for self-exaltation on ac¬ 
count of their gifts or special calling, nor has 
the congregation any for aversion to recognize 
and respect them and their calling: the Lord 
works with His word and Spirit in them and 


* [Eadie : “ We are ignorant to a very great extent of the 
government of the primitive Church, and much that has been 
written upon it is but surmise and conjecture. The Church 
represented in the Acts was only in process of development, 
and there seem to have been differences of organization in 
various Christian communities, as may be seen by comparing 
the portion of the Epistle before us with allusions in the three 
letters to Rome, Corinth and Philippi. Offices seem to be 
mentioned in one which are not referred to in others. It 
would appear, in fine, that this last office of government and 
instruction was distinct in two elements from those previ¬ 
ously enumerated; inasmuch as it was the special privilege 
of each Christian community—not a ministerium rogum , and 
was designed also to be a perpetual institute in the Church 
of Christ. The Apostle says nothing of the modes of human 
appointment or ordination to these various offices. He de¬ 
scends not to law, order or form, but his great thought is, 
that though the ascended Lord gave such gifts to men, yet 
their variety and number interfere not with the unity of the 
Church.’) As this Epistle has for its fundamental thought, 
"the Church which is in Christ Jesus," it is remarkable how 
the Apostle in it scarcely touches upon those points, which 
seem to fill the minds of many who profess to hold an exalted 
estimate of the Church : Nothing about the ministry consti¬ 
tuting the Church, though enough to show the necessity for 
the ministry; nothing about the Church maintaining the 
succession through fixed forms, but a good deal about 
Christ’s giving real pastors and teachers (the Church some¬ 
times fails to receive such through the most ancient order of 
succession); nothing about Church polity, but much about 
the means of her advancement toward unity of faith and 
knowledge, toward perfection, toward the measure of the sta¬ 
ture of the fulness of Christ.—R.J 
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through them (Acts xiii. 21; xv. 28), and this 
arrangement belongs to the living and animating 
organism of the Church, in which the life of 
Christ develops itself. The officers should be 
called neither clerics nor Geisiliche , nor should the 
Church be divided into ecclesia reprsesentans and 
reprsesentata. For every Christian belongs to the 
nM}po$ dcov, has a part in the K?tjpovopta (i. 11, 
15), should be “ geistlich ,” and have rb Tcvevya, 
and the ministers as the Lord’s servants must 
labor in and for the Church, to serve her, not to 
represent her, but the Lord. 

3. The task of the official persons with their 
gifts for their special calling, over against the 
other members of the body of Christ with the 
general call, is “the perfecting of the saints,” 
and this reaches also to “the work of the minis¬ 
try,” to “the edifying of the body of Christ.” 
As certainly then as the servants of the Lord 
have to serve the Church and its individual mem¬ 
bers, hence not in the commission of the Church, 
as though this were always and everywhere the 
only efficient impulse, nor yet out of their own 
authority, so certainly should these ministers be 
prepared for their special service by their labors 
in the Church, as they have been called and in¬ 
stalled by her. As the Lord works upon the 
Church, and this should permit itself to be acted 
upon, so she has the duty of working again ac¬ 
cording to llis purpose, of leading back to Him 
under His guidance and the help of God, which 
He will grant and furnish for her welfare. The 
first link in the chain of congregational activity 
is the officers, the second is every Christian in 
healthy activity at his post, and thus the joyous 
upbuildiug of the whole is advanced, which re¬ 
acts on the ministers and individual members of 
the Church. Thus it goes from above to below, 
from the ministers in immediate rapport with the 
Lord to the individuals, the Church, the whole, 
and from individual to individual, and through 
them to the whole, and from this back again to 
the individuals. The lay element must be culti¬ 
vated, set in motion, sustained, animated and 
guided. The design is to bless men, to serve the 
people, the people, the people, as Luther (1 
Adv. Kirchenposlille, ed. Franke I. p. 42) 
preaches. In avoiding the Scylla of priestly 
rule, many fall into the Charybdis of congrega¬ 
tional or lay rule.* This is of importance for all 
Church polity. 

4. Like all pedagogy , the pedagogy of the 
church also should make itself superfluous and 
unnecessary. The utility of the ecclesiastical 
office is appointed to this end, and should be 
managed accordingly.j- But this gives neither 

* [All questions of Church polity assume an entirely dif¬ 
ferent aspect, when viewed in the light of the voluntary 
principle, which totally deprives the State of any control in 
the internal affairs of the Church. There can be no question 
that the Erustianism prevalent in Germany has done as much 
to hinder the development of the lay element in Church work 
in that country, as the opposite principle has to further that 
development in America. But the latter state of things has 
its dangers, e.g., incapable Sunday School superintendents 
and teachers, elders or deacons or church wardens or what¬ 
ever they may he called, who, while contributing little to the 
spiritual advancement of the Church, take advantage of their 
office, or of the influence of their purse in the annual esti¬ 
mates, to control and annoy him whom God gave to be 
“pastor and teacher.”—R.] 

• I [Eadie : “ The meaning (ver. 13) is, that not only is there a 
blesskd point in spiritual advancement set before the church, 


right nor occasion to undervalue at the time what 
will and should cease after its time. Fidelity to 
the Master demands that it should be left to Him, 
when and how He will break up the form, lest 
we in doing so should spill and lose its contents 
and substance. 

5. In connection with the prospect that we 
all (ver. 13) shall attain unto the unity of faith 
•and the knowledge of the Son of God, it must be 
remarked: 

(1.) That this is not spoken of in any way 
(see Exeg. Notes) of the apocatastasis : “A com¬ 
munion of the enjoyment of salvation” (Schveck- 
enburger) is not indicated, but the progress 
from the militant to the triumphant church, the 
development, not from unbelief to blessedness, 
not from eternity to God, to heirship with Him, 
but from faith to sight, from service according 
to God’s will to participation in the glory of His 
Nature. 

(2.) A uniformity of expression, of forms ana 
formulas, is not meant, but that condition i9 
meant which the Lord Himself foretells (John x. 
16), when there Bhall be “onefold” and “one 
Shepherd,” when the church of Christ is de¬ 
veloped out of and beyond all “ fermentation,” is 
ripened, ministers and members furthering each 
other’s advance, the individual parts and the 
whole in accord, and on the basis of a deeper 
unity the proper variety existing in glorious 
harmony. 

It cannot be overlooked, that, although the 
differences, which divide,'will disappear, because 
error attaches to them, or at least immaturity, 
the removal of differences cannot be anticipated, 
unless the church, instead of growing up unto a 
perfect man, should become an assembly of offen¬ 
sively over-prudent children. Even the dis¬ 
tinction of sex shall be removed (Matt. xxii. 30), 

and that till such a point be gained the Christian ministry 
will be continued, but also and primarily, that the grand 
purpose of a continued pastorate in the church is to enable 
the church to gain a climax which it will certainly reach; 
for that climax is neither indefinite in its nature nor con¬ 
tingent in its futurity.” On the question whether the goal 
plainly set before the church in ver. 13, is attainable herein 
this world there is great difference of opinion. That it will 
first be reached hereafter is held by Theodoret, Calvin, 
IIodoe and others, and that it is attainable hero is affirmed by 
Chrysostom, Tiieophylact, Jerome, Luther, De Wette, 
Meyer, Stier, Schenkel. That is mentioned does 

little to decide the matter, nor is there anything to indh>'te 
that the distinction of here and hereafter, entered into .he 
Apostle’s mind. He regards the church as one, speaks of the 
goal set before her on the earth, not stating whether it is to 
be attained on earth (So Harless, Olsuausen, Eadie, Elli- 
•cott). Besides eschatological views do much to give indefi¬ 
nite ness to the terms “here and hereafter” in our use of 
them. “In such sketches the Apostle holds up an idaal 
which, by the aim and labor of the Christian pastorate, is 
partially realized on earth, and ought to Ik* more vividly mani¬ 
fested ; hut which will he fully developed in heaven, when, 
theeffect being secured, the instrumentality may bedispensed 
with ’’(Eadie). That effect has not yet been secured, that in¬ 
strumentality may not yet bedispensed with: yet those who 
are tossed as waves, who are carried about by every wind of 
doctrine, who according to the Apostle show most clearly the 
present necessity for the ministerial office, are readiest to cry 
out that it is useless. Would that the church needed minis¬ 
ters less 1 Then they might go out into the world more fre¬ 
quently to win souls for Christ 1 Paul here certainly does 
not prophesy of that “church of the future,” in which there 
shall be neither pastor nor teacher, because each member is 
able to take care of himself, and there is nothing to be held 
up to “faith.” That “Church” iu the view of those who 
proclaim its coming, will be bused on “ knowledge;” but it 
will beyrwaiv not i ir i y v a> a i v, perception of some frag¬ 
ments of truth, not the grasping and knowing with “faith 
and knowledge” all Truth, in the Person “of the Son o( 
God.”— R.J 
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as that of corporealness in general; but that is 
no reason why we should treat the body as a 
prison of the soul, and desire to be without sex, 
before we enter the eompany of the angels. Let 
each one be faithful to his own church and to 
his Lord ! Beyond Christ we cannot go, without 
Him or against Him there is no progress. 

6. He who allows himself to be determined by 
external influences, is still immature, is as yet no 
man, independent, firm and clear, unless these 
influences come from the source of truth and life, 
from Christ: from Ilim and to Him our life 
comes and goes. Influences of an unchristian 
character are brought by the spirit of this world 
into every age, and many a one may unconscious¬ 
ly serve this spirit against the truth; as in the 
history of the world there is presented a plan of 
God, so in these there is a method which points 
beyond them into the kingdom of darkness and 
lies. 

7. Truth and Love, which belong together, 
since the former has an ethical character, and 
the latter is not blind, are the fundamental ele¬ 
ments of growth, requiring Christ as the aim 
and spring of our life, the gifts of Christ and the 
acceptance on the part of the church, her re¬ 
ceptivity and self-activity, the reciprocity of the 
whole and each individual member. By this we 
may judge the wrong and error of the separate 
divisions and generations of the church. The 
Catholics do not letChrist work as a fresh stream¬ 
ing fountain, nor rightly value the life of the 
members of the church, but put the apostolic 
power of the Pope with his hierarchy in the 
front and centre; they undervalue the Head and 
members and overvalue the ministers of the 
church, who become masters. The Lutherans 
have hampered the lay element, and suffer the 
consequences of the abridgement: the fellowship 
of the church is too little developed. The Re¬ 
formed are wanting in the sacramental element; 
they foster what is individual and social, rather 
than that which is formative and established, as 
the sects proceeding from them plainly show.— 
By this passage every position and every age 
regulate itself. 

HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

Take heed, pastor, that thou not only hast an 
office and ministry shown to thee, which thou 
administerest, but that thou art and becomest 
more and more thyself a gift of Christ to His 
church.—Rejoice, O church, that the servants of 
Christ are Christ’s gifts for thee and use them 
according to His will against thy lust and errors. 
—Thou shouldst not say, that Christ raised up 
Apostles, prophets, evangelists, only in the first 
century and never since; nor deny that He raises 
up the pastors and teachers of His church.—All 
ministry, even the most important minister is in 
vain, if he does not labor further into the house 
and the bye-ways, so that each in his place may 
do his duty as a Christian; but if the spiritual 
teachers do their duty, the church will not re¬ 
main unspiritual.—Do not reckon according to 
visible results; concealed and gradual is the pro¬ 
gress of the work, reaching its mark at last and 
in glory. But do not think hastily and proudly, 
now is the time of maturity! You may in the 


end mistake the impulse of the spirit of the age 
for the showers of Christ’s Spirit and the Shib¬ 
boleth of party-spirit for the word of life, and 
this deception would be fearful.—No one is so 
much a minor as to be without responsibility and 
strength to resist; have regard to this, proving 
all things by the truthfulness in love, by Christ, 
the End and Source of all growth ! Preach the 
word simply and purely! Certainly, but not 
less: love it in the same way. Love does not, 
indeed, work by meaus of injustice, untruth, 
deception, counterfeiting, intrigue, misrepresen¬ 
tation and pretence. But she creates fellow¬ 
ship, and truth is the cause, not of the isolated 
individual, but of the fellowship of heaven and 
earth, of the nations, of the earth, and of cen¬ 
turies, aye of thousands of years. 

Starke: For as rogues so manage dice that 
they must fall according to their wish, so do 
schismatics and fanatics act with the sacred Scrip¬ 
tures.—-Truth and love must be side by side. 
True teaching and lovely living. That is the 
sum of all Christianity. Love and unity edify. 

Rieger : The goal of our growth is a long 
distance before us, the hindrances are many ; 
but growth is the most certain way thither. For 
as little as in physical growth is advance made 
all at once with immoderate rapidity, but as in 
the use of the ordained means, with proper labor 
and exercise, in confidence on God and His be¬ 
stowed blessing, in love and peace with one an¬ 
other, the body grows, not one member only, but 
one just as another, so we, through God’s word, 
prayer, embracing all the means afforded us in 
the church, the school and the home, reach the 
position of men of God furnished for every good 
work. 

Heubner: Christ’s kingdom embraces even 
the invisible kingdom of God. Would this be 
conceivable, if He were a mere man?—The 
variety of offices should not lead to ambition and 
place-hunting, but to the service of the church. 
—The stature of manhood in a Christian consists 
in this, that he, irrespective- of men has spiritual 
majority and independence. Teachers should 
not wish to keep the congregation in a state of 
immaturity, but their task is to render them¬ 
selves unnecessary.—It is the duty of the Chris¬ 
tian to strive after this maturity.—Humanity is 
capable of an ever-increasing perfection by 
means of Christianity. Progress in Christianity 
is, however, no advance beyond Christianity.— 
The Christian is firm in his faith and free from 
the miserable dependence on foreign and worldly 
opinion.—How much is still wanting in the mu¬ 
tual support of all in the Christian church. All 
should be for the furtherance of the Christian 
life: for example, the household life should be 
a school of Christianity, the State should further 
the church, and the schools of learning educate 
for Christianity, all arts and sciences should sub¬ 
serve religion.—It is child’s play, even when not 
detrimental, to speculate how far this figure of 
the body can be carried out into detail, who, for 
example, is eye, ear, breast, back, etc. This can 
lead to results of as revolting a character, as the 
Hindoo system of caste. 

Passavant: One class, as well as another, is 
chosen to their particular service by the Master 
of the church; and He who on earth was in the 
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form of a servant, will regard the nlore lowly of 
His servants with special looks of love. He sees 
the heart, and fidelity in what is little is precious 
in Ilis sight. — To seek truth always and every¬ 
where, in all things and among all persons; to 
act in truth with all, towards all, with one’s self 
and before God; to base one’s inmost thoughts 
and impulses always in and on the truth—this 
keeps the heart, amid all the lies, lusts and illu¬ 
sions of this false world, firm and quiet, as the 
ship that has escaped the waves and cast anchor 
in the harbor. — All genuine truth aud love come 
alone from Christ upon us and into us, leading 
us back again to Christ. 

Geulach: In every false teaching which sep¬ 
arates men from Christ and His word, the Apos¬ 
tle shows us also a work of wickedness. Human 
nature was not created by God so perverse as to 
choose without the fault of man, a lie instead of 
the truth. 

Zeller: These are the instruments by which 
the Lord has chosen to build His Church, not 
Popes, not Emperors and kings, not princes and 
great ones, the mighty mouarchs of this world, 
but Apostles, Evangelists, pastors and teachers, 
men illuminated by His spirit, endued with power 
from on high, not merely by men, but given and 
appointed by Himself. It is to take place through 
the peaceful means of preaching, pastoral care, 
instruction. 

[Eadie: Ver. 12. The spiritual advancement 
of the Church, is the ultimate design of the 
Christian pastorate. The ministry preaches and 
rules to secure this, which is at the same time 
the purpose of Him who appointed and who 
blesses it. — Ver. 13. Christians are all to attain 
to oneness of faith, that is, all of them shall be 
filled with the same ennobling and vivifying con¬ 
fidence in this Divine Redeemer—not some lean¬ 
ing more to His humanity, and others showing 
an equally partial and defective preference for 
His Divinity — not some regarding Him rather as 
an instructor and example, and others drawn to 
Him more as an atonement—not some fixing an 
exclusive gaze on Christ without them, and 
others cherishing an intense and one-sided as¬ 
piration for Christ within them—but all reposing 
a united confidence in Him — “the Son of God.” 
—The Christian church is not full grown, but it 


is advancing to perfect age.—Ver. 14. How many 
go the rounds of all sects, parties, and creeds, 
and never receive satisfaction. If in the pride 
of reason they fall into rationalism, then if they 
recover, they rebound into mysticism. From 
the one extreme of legalism they recoil to the 
farthest verge of antinomianism, having travelled 
at easy stages all the intermediate distance.— 
Ver. 15. That character is nearest perfection in 
which the excessive prominence of no grace 
throws such a withering shadow upon the rest, 
as to signalize or perpetuate their defect, but in 
which all is healthfully balanced in just and 
delicate adaptation.—Ver. 16. The church is 
built up, for love is the element of spiritual pro¬ 
gress. That love fills the renewed nature, and 
possesses peculiar facilities of action in edifying 
the mystical body of Christ. Whatever parts it 
may have, whatever their forms, uses, and posi¬ 
tion, whatever the amount of energy resident in 
them, still, from their connection with the one 
living Head, and from their own compacted union 
and mutual adjustment, they compose but one 
growing structure “in love.”—R.] 

[IIodge: Ver. 12. If Christ has appointed the 
ministry for the edification of His body, it is in 
vain to expect that cud to be accomplished in 
any other way.—Ver. 14. Error can never be 
harmless, nor false teachers innocent. Two con¬ 
siderations, however, should secure moderation 
and meekness in applying these principles. The 
one is, that though error implies sin, orthodoxy 
does not always imply holiness. The character 
most offensive to God is that of a malignant zealot 
for the truth. The other consideration is, that 
men are often much better than their creed: that 
is, the doctrines on which they live are much 
nearer the truth than those which they profess. 
They deceive themselves by attaching wrong 
meaning to words, and seem to reject truth, when 
in fact they only reject their own misconceptions. 
—Ver. 16. The church is Christ’s body. The 
body grows. Concerning this growth, the Apos¬ 
tle says: 1. It is from llim. He is the causal 
source from whom all life and power are derived. 
2. It depends on the intimate union of all the 
parts of the body with the Head, by means of 
appropriate bands. 3. It is symmetrical. 4. It 
is a growth in love.—R.] 


3. General Christian Duties. 

Chap. IV. 17—V. 21. 

a. The principle of the new walk , with reference to the contrast of the old and the new man. 

Ciiap. IV. 17-24. 

17 This I say therefore [therefore I say], and testify in the Lord, that ye henceforth 
walk not [no longer walk] as other Gentiles [the rest of the Gentiles]' walk, in the 

18 vanity of their mind. Having the understanding darkened [Being darkened 2 in 
their understanding], being alienated from the life of God [,] through [because of] 
the ignorance that is in them, because of the blinduess [hardness] of the heart: 

19 Who being past feeling have given themselves over unto lasciviousness [to wanton* 
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20 ness], to work all uncleanness with [in] greediness. But ye have not so learned 

21 [did not so learn] Christ; If so be that ye have heard [If indeed ye heard] him, 
and have been [were] taught by [in] him, as the truth is [as is truth] 3 in Jesus: 

22 That ye put off concerning the former conversation [as regards your former way of 
life] the old man, which is [waxeth] corrupt according to the deceitful lusts [lusts 

23 of deceit]; And be [become] renewed in the spirit [or by the Spirit] 4 of your mind; 

24 And that ye put on the new man, which after God is [hath been] created in right¬ 
eousness and true holiness [holiness 5 of the truth]. 


TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL. 

1 Ver. 17.— [The reading is doubtful: X. 3 D. 23 E. K. L., most cursives, Syriac, Chrysostom (Rec., Tischendorf, Meyer 
Eadie, Bmune), sustain Ao i Trd ; it is wanting in X. 1 B- D.» F. G., 5 cursives, Vulgate and other versions, and rejected bv 
Lachmaun, Alford, Ellicott. The external evidence against it is slightly preponderating, but internal grounds are in its favor 
It was probably misunderstood, and the omission further confirmed by 1 Thess. iv. 5.—R.] 

^ J A- ,}l: « <r * o T to m « e o i, which, as more rare, is preferred by most recent editors to eaKonauevoi ( Rec„ 

D. F. lv. L.). The comma after “ God,” is required by the view taken of the construction as a parallelism: 
a Being darkened in their understanding, 
b Being alienated from the life of God, 

a Because of the ignorance that is In them, 
b Because of the hardness of their heart. 

The first and third, second and fourth members correspond, the alternation being probably due to the reciprocal inter¬ 
action which is also implied. — It.] ^ 

3 Ver. 21.—[This rendering is literal, see Exeg. Notes.— The aorists in vers. 20, 21 are best rendered by the English past 
tense.— In is substituted for by, as is so often necessary. — It.] 

4 v, ‘ r - 23.—[The two leading interpretations are suggested by the two readings given above. See %. Notes—Become 
renewed is adopted (from Ellicott) to indicate the force of the present, which here marks a continuing process — R 1 

6 Ver. 24.- [X. 1 gives: oo-torrjTi *ai fiiKaioo-uvp.—The hendhulys of the E. V. here (and at the close of ver. 22 : “ deceitful 
lusts ) must be guarded against.— Hath been created is preferable here to was created, for though the Greek aorist is his¬ 
torical, the latter rendering “ tends to throw the ktwis further back than is actually intended: the reference being to the 
new (CTio-ts iu Christ” (Ellicott).— R.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

Ver. 17 a. The connection. This therefore I 
say [ rovro ovv \ £ 70 ].— Tovto refers to 
what follows, and with emphasis (Winer, p. 
152); ovv, however, as the subsequent context 
shows, going back of the digression (iv. 4-16), 
which contains the motives of the exhortation (iv. 
1-3), refers to “walk worthy.” Theodoret: ndXtv 
aveXafte rr/g TrapaveoEwg to it pooi/uov.* But the 
simple “I say” is not enough for the Apostle; 
he adds: And testify in the Lord, nal 
papTvpopat k v Kvp'np .— He presents him¬ 
self in his apostolic authority as a witness, not 
in his own, but in the Lord’s cause. [“ By thus 
sinking liis own personality, the Apostle greatly 
enhances the solemnily of his declaration” (Elli¬ 
cott). —R.] It is similar to Rom. ix. 1; 1 Thess. 
iv. 1. The Lord is the element in which he lives 
and in this case bears witness, and at the same 
time the ground on which he stands in common 
with the Ephesians; on this account he reckons 
on their acceptance of his urgent appeal. It is 
not=7rpd? •Kvpiov, per Dominum (even the Greek 
Fathers , and many others). 

The heathen walk.as a type of the natural walk in 
general; Vers. 176-19. 

Ver. 17 6. That ye no longer walk [ptjketi 
v p a g irepnraTei v .— This infinitive is the ob¬ 
ject of 2 .kyo) (it being unnecessary to understand 
deiv) expressing, however, what ought to be 
(Eadie) more than what is; Ellicott thinks an 
imperative sense involved (“that ye no longer 
must walk”), as indeed the context indicates 
(Alford). —R.] This says negatively what is 

* [The ovv Is resumptive rather than illative, but as Al¬ 
ford says: “The digression is all in the course of the argu¬ 
ment. The fervid style of St. Paul will never divide sharply 
Into separate logical portions— each runs into and overlaps 
the other.” Eadie defends the connection with what imme¬ 
diately precedes.—R.j 


[ expressed positively in ver. 1: “walk worthy.” 
“No longer” denotes their once walking, as they 
should not and dare not now, being Christians.— 
As the rest of the Gentiles walk. —[See 
Textual Note 1 ] Kad 6 g introduces the kind of 
walk which they should avoid. Kai is joined 
with emphasis and admonitory force tora Aotira 
kdvrj to which class they belong.* The heathen 
are those who remained behind, they no longer 
belong to the heathen who now “walk,” and how ? 

In the vanity of their min d, kv par a 16 - 
TtjTL tov voog (ivTtbv .—This is the briefest 
characterization of the natural heathen walk, 
presenting both its religious and moral side. It 
is the explanation of Theodoret (ra pi) bvra 
Oeottoieiv) in accordance with Rom. i. 21; viii. 
29; 1 Pet. i. 18. This “vanity” [betokening a 
waste of the whole rational powers on worthless 
objects (Alford).— R.] is, of course, one brought 
about through sin, another nature as it w ere. It 
has penetrated even the will of the human spirit, 
corrupting this high faculty, the pyepoviKov in the 
nature of man.j- Hence there is no special re¬ 
ference to philosophy (Grotius). To this gene¬ 
ral sketch are added special traits in vers. 18, 19. 

Ver. 18. Being darkened in their under¬ 
standing, kcKOTupkvoL Ty diavola dvreg. 
—The masculine form indicates the reference to 
persons, to particular individuals, and not to the 
whole, ra eOv 37 , as such. The verb ( okot6o ), only 
here and Rev. xvi. 10, instead of the more usual 
aKOTifa, is in the perfect, to denote a state not 


* [If Aoi n a be rejected, there is still an allusion In Kai to 
the fact that they were once thus walking, f. were once 
Gentiles. The only point of difference is, that the fuller 
reading implies they are so still. “Though the Ephesians 
did not walk so now, their returning to such a course is made 
the logical hypothesis ” (Alford). —R.] 
f [So Eadie and most; IIodoe however takes vovs as the 
whole soul, just as on the other hand in Rom. vii. 23-25, 
he refers it to the renewed nature, In both cases sacrificing 
exactness to doctrinal considerations.—R.J 
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previously existing, but having come into being, 
which the present participle, (6 vr e f) designates 
as present. That to which the darkness clings 
is set forth by rf iiavolq,* which means the 
intellectual power of the mind, the mode of 
thought, the character, since the reference is not 
to the formal faculty, but to its condition. Comp. 
Rom. i. 21 f.; xi. 10. It is incorrect to join 
fivre^with what follows (Rueckf.rt) [Eadie]; 
it follows thus in Tit. i. 16 also, and tt? dtavoip 
forms one conception, together with the parti¬ 
ciple in its emphatic position. 

Bsing alienated from the life of God, 
air rj'kTi or p i u ft t v o i ryq £ uf/q tov 0 eo v. — 
See on ii. 12: “alienated from the common¬ 
wealth of Israel.” The perfect participle must 
be noted here also; Bengel correctly remarking: 
participia prvesupponunt, gentes ante defectionem 
suam a fide patrum—-fuisse participes lucis et vitse. 
Conf. renovari ver. 23.—Zur/, the opposite of 
fidvaroq (ii. 1), is the intensive spiritual, eternal 
life, belonging to God ( tov Oeov), vita , quie 
accenditur ex ipsa Dei vita (Bengel), qua Deus vi- 
vit in suis (Beza), vera vita , qui est Deus (Eras¬ 
mus) ; Luther: the life, that is out of God. 
[Comp. Trench, Syn. \ xxviii.; Olshausen, 
otier in loco. —R] See Winer, p. 175. Thus 
“the vanity of their mind” is designated as to 
its two sides, the ethically intelligent, and the 
ethically practical. [This clause sets forth an 
“objective result of the subjective ‘being dark¬ 
ened’” (Alford). —R.] To this corresponds 
what is immediately added. 

Because of the ignorance that is in 
them, because of the hardness of their 
he art, d / a r i/v &y voi a v r?) v ov a av e v av- 
r oiq, did r i) v rr d) p w a t v f ryq k a p d taq 
av t uv .—These two clauses are added without 
a connecting particle, because they refer to the 
two preceding ones, as their purport requires, 
and because the one requires and furthers the 
other. “Because of the ignorance that is in 
them,” points to an ignorance which has become 
immanent, is now natural and peculiar (Acts iii. 
17; xvii. 30; 1 Pet. i. 14), as the ground (did 
with the accus., see Winer, p. 372) of the darken¬ 
ing, and which is ever increasing, going from ig¬ 
norance to ignorance. “Because of the hardness 
of their heart,” renders prominent in the same 
way the hardness, unsusceptibility of the heart 
as the ground of the estrangement from the life of 
God. The two are ever conjoined in the natural 
man : There is not intellectual obscuration beside 
practical estrangement from God, nor ignorance 
beside hardness of heart; the one conditions the 
other, working destructively as they reciprocal¬ 
ly affect each other. Hence it cannot be affirmed, 
that the former applies more to the Gentiles, the 
latter to the Jews (Stier and others); the Gen¬ 
tiles alone are spoken of, as a type of the na¬ 
tural character. But at the same time the 


* [Thts Is a dative of reference, giving the sphere or element 
in which. On the difference between it and the accusative it 
may be said that the latter is more objective, denoting that 
the darkness extended over the mind, the former more sub¬ 
jective, denoting that it has its seat in the mind. The word 
Itself is here=-=the understanding ( Ver stand). —R.J 
t [On the etymology and meaning ofwwpM<rt«. See 
Fritzche, Rom. xi. 7. It undoubtedly means hardness, ob- 
iurary (not blindness), used by medical writers of the 
“ callus ” at the extremity of fractured bones,—R.] 


“ignorance” is not to bo regarded as merely a 
consequence , and these two clauses (with did) 
referred to the last participial clause alone 
(Meyer). 

[This parallelism of construction in which the 
first and third, second and fourth clauses are 
connected together is accepted, by Bengel, Be 
Wette, Olshausen, Forbes {Symmetrical struc¬ 
ture of Scripture , p. 21), Sciienkel and others. 
It is opposed by Meyer, Hodge, Eadie and 
Ellicott; but the objection they urge, that 
“ignorance” is not the cause of “darkness,” 
loses its force when it is remembered that the 
Apostle is speaking of a process rather than a 
condition. Nor is it contrary to the Apostle’s 
style, in which parallelisms abound, far less so 
than to explain: “ Darkness of mind is the cause 
of ignorance, ignorance and consequent obduracy 
of heart are the cause of alienation from God ” 
(IIodge), thus trajectiug the third and fourth 
clauses between the first and second. This is 
the view of Meyer, who makes the last clause 
subordinate to the third (though both arc intro¬ 
duced by did ): a needless complication, which 
leads to the removal of the comma, while the view 
of Braune requires the insertion of one after 
0 e ov. See Textual Note 2 .—R.] 

Ver. 19. Who,o I ri ve f [men who, such <m], 
introduces the explanation, the proof of this con¬ 
dition.—Being past feeling have given 
themselves over [diryTiyriKoreq eavrovq 
i rapfrfoftav]. — ’ A 7r r)"kyy k6 t e q (from axh 
and akyoq , ahyeu), unsusceptible of pain, and 
according to the context, in the heart, the moral 
consciousness, hence not feeling the unrest and 
punishment of conscience, the correction of God 
(Jer. v. 3), they have given themselves over, 
ultro (Bengel); that is the a^aiathjaia, sponte 
sese in guryilem omnium vitiorum prsecipitans. 
Calvin : Homines a Deo relicti , sopita conscientia, 
exstincto divini judicii timore , amisso denique sensu 
tanquam attomti, belluino impetu se ad omnem tur- 
pitudinem projiciunt. [The pronoun eavrovq is 
used “ with terrible emphasis ” (Meyer). —R.] 
Self-reprobation is consummated in becoming 
apathetic, just as Rom. i. 24 : “ God delivered 
them over, in the lusts of their hearts.” Our 
passage marks the freedom and guilt of men, the 
passage in Romans the rule, will and power of 
God, but both of them indicate the means: the 
lust corrupting even unto want of feeling ; here 
prominence is given to the consequence, the con¬ 
dition which has arisen and becomes aggravated 
{air rjT^y ij k 6 r e q ),* there to the ground, the ac¬ 
tive power (“ lusts”). 

To wantonness, rrj daelyeia .—The term, 
apparently from 6c?.yu, schwelgen [allied to the 
English swell , and meaning to over-eat, carouse, 
debauch], occurs quite frequently (Mark vii. 22; 
Roin. xiii. 13; 2 Cor. xii. 21; Gal. v. 19; 1 Pet. 
iv. 3; 2 Pet. ii. 2, 7, 18; Jude 4), almost always 
in connection with sensual sins, denoting, how¬ 
ever, not special sin, but reckless, unbridled, 
extravagant and excessive character in general. 


* [Some textual variations occur, but not sufficiently sup¬ 
ported to raise auy question. From (I). and 

others) the sense drsjxranUs seems to have come. But it is 
Incorrect; the semi-techntcaJ seriu iru>poxri« suggests a con¬ 
tinuation of the figure.—R.] 
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Comp. Tittmann, I., p. 150 ff., on aok'kyeia and 
amttapoia, [Trench, § xvi., and Exeg. Notes on 
Gal. v. 19, in this volume.—R.] It is not to be 
limited to sensual lasciviousness ^Meyer). 

To work all uncleanness, etc epyaalav 
arcadapaiac tt a otic .— [The preposition in¬ 
troduces the conscious aim of this self-abandon¬ 
ment. — R.] ’E pyaoia marks the managing, the 
assiduous, connected labor [the working at it. as 
though it were a trade], and amdapaia, extended 
by 7T 6 <t rj c ,* sets forth what has come to pass in 
the service of aaehyeia. We should apply it to 
all kinds of uncleanness, especially libidinous, 
but also to the lust of the eye and pride, natural 
and unnatural, refined and coarse, solitary and 
social, in thought, word and deed (Rom. i. 24- 
32). Still less is this to be limited to libidinous 
filthiness (Meyer), or to trade in harlotry, 
qusestus ex impudicitia (Grotius, Bengel and 
others). The next phrase will not justify this. 

In greediness, ev it leove^ i p.—This word 
means to want to have more, greediness, avarice, 
graspingness, limited usually to earthly posses¬ 
sion, to money (v. 3 ; Col. iii. 5 ; Mark vii. 22 ; 
Luke xii. 15); but the limitation arises from the 
context, not from the word itself. The context 
here does not admit of any such limitation: ev, 
in, marks the ground on which the “unclean¬ 
ness” moves, and this is not avarice, but greed 
in general unto insatiableness. Hence the 
Greek Fathers thus explain it (Chrysostom: 
apsTpuc, Theodoret : dgerpia, (Ecumenius : K(Jf 
v-xepfioA.rjv nal avevddroc)- ’Ev is not=<ri'V (Lu¬ 
ther: together with avarice); there is not a 
new special vice, avarice, added to another 
special one, unchastity (Meyer, Schenkel) ; 
neither the context nor the word itself favors the 
explanation : gluttony (Harless). f 

Reminder respecting Christ and Christian instruc¬ 
tion ; vers. 20, 21. 

Ver. 20. But ye, igelc dc, in opposition to 
“the rest of the Gentiles ” [just described].— 
Did not so learn Christ. — Ovx ovruc is a 
very emphatic litotes=entirely otherwise, not at 
all in such a way that you can live afterwards as 
you did before. ’Egad ere [the historical 
aorist] rdv XpiarSv marks Christ as the ob¬ 
ject, the substance of the preaching of the Apos¬ 
tles and of Christ Himself; His person we must 
attain to: He Himself must be accepted and ap¬ 
propriated in us (vers. 13, 15; Col. ii. 6 ; I Cor. 
i. 23 ; 2 Cor. i. 19). Hence it is not=the doc¬ 
trine of Christ, as was once almost generally 
thought. [This use of the verb with an accusa¬ 
tive of the person is probably unique (Ellicott), 
and properly so, for in no other learning is a 
Person so directly and fully the object. Hence 
the explanation: learnt to know, is inadmissible 
as without lexical authority and insufficient. 
Beza’s exegesis is totally unwarranted: “Ye 
are not so—ye have learned Christ.”—R.] 


* [The unusual position of n a a 17 ? leads Ellicott to render: 
“ uncleanness of every kind.’*—R.J 
f [Hodge renders: “together with covetousness,” which is 
doubly objectionable. The wider sense of n\«ove£ia is ac¬ 
cepted by Eadie, Alford and Ellicott. The last named, 
however, properly objects to obliterating the underlying no¬ 
tion of covetousness and self-seeking which seems bound up in 
the word. Comp. Col. iii. 5, p. 64 ; and Trench, St/n. g xxiv., 
who links it most closely with sins of lust.—R.] 


Ver. 21. If indeed ye heard him [elye 
avr bv rj Kobaar e ]—*E t ye, as in iii. 2, marks 
in a fine turn of expression a definite, undoubted 
fact (“ that he heard him”), particula non mir~ 
uit, sed auget vim admonitionis (Bengel).c It is not 
however=“so as” (Stier). Avt 6 v is in empha¬ 
tic position; “heard” denotes the beginning of 
the discipleship ; hence it is not merely, heard 
of Him (Luther), but heard Him Himself in 
spirit, even though through the instrumentality 
of others. He is the subject of the very first in¬ 
struction. Hence Paul adds: 

And were taught in him, teal ev avry 
e dida xOyre .—The two designations* corres¬ 
pond to those in Matt, xxviii. 19, 20: “disciple 
all nations”—“teaching them to observe all 
things whatsoever I have commanded you.” 
“ In,” ev, is neither=7rep/, concerning (Piscator), 
nor vk6 (Flatt), nor Aia, by (Beza) [E. V.], nor 
illius nomine, quod ad ilium attinet (Bengel), but 
an instruction not merely having its result, a be¬ 
ing or living in Him, but in accordance with the 
fellowship with Him (Winer, p. 366); in ipso= 
ipsi insiti and docti are equivalent (Bucer) ; doceri 
is inseri. 

As is the truth in Jesus [na 06 c ear tv 

cthfjdeia e v rip ’I yaov]. —“As” refers only 
to the instruction, to its quality ; it corresponds 
to “not so” (ver. 20); what was there nega¬ 
tively and briefly indicated, is here positively 
expressed, and then given in detail.f “Is 
truth ” gives prominence to the agreement of the 
teaching with the reality: in the instruction 
they hear Him really, possess Him as He is. 
’E a t i v, coming first, denotes the existence, the 
reality, and that, too, as a present, now valid 
and continuing reality. 

Consequens rov audire et tov doCeri est rb discere 
(Bengel): they have therefore learned, as truth 
is in Him. “Truth” is here opposed to the 
heathen “ vanity ;” as the latter was a self-made 
foundling, the former is something bestowed, 
real, excluding the subtleties of human origin or 
change of any kind. [The notion of the Greek 
adjective akydivdc is thus included by Dr. Braune. 
The clause setting forth the manner of the in¬ 
struction (the substance follows in vers. 22-24), 
may be thus explained: If ye were taught so 
that what you received was according to what 
is true (true and real) as embodied in a personal 
Saviour. The literal rendering: “as is truth 
in Jesus ” gives most nearly the exact force. 
—R.] In the expression ev ru 'lyaov, the 
article is significant, pointing to the known Per¬ 
son, the personal name being chosen instead of 
the official title, Christ. Bengel: Expressius 
ponit nomen 'lyaov. Christi, ideamperfectissime 
et fulgidissime explevit Jesus; this preserves the 
received instruction from obliteration. — The 
clause is, therefore, not parenthetical (Beza, 
Rueckert and others), “ truth ” is neither 

* [Alford renders: “If, that is, it was Him that ye heard 
and in Him that ye were taught,” following Meyer in re¬ 
garding both as included in “ye learned Christ,” the first 
clause referring to the first reception, the second to further 
instruction. So Ellicott. Perhaps Alford restricts the 
meaning too much when he explains “heard Him,” “if ye 
really heard at your conversion the voice of the Shepherd Him¬ 
self calling you as His sheep.”—R.] 

f [Thisview properly excludes the Interpretation “inas¬ 
much,” which Dr. Hodo* here, as elsewhere, attaches to 
KaOuts. —R.J 
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ggnitio Dei (Bknoel), nor true doctrine of Christ 
(Piscator and others), nor true holiness, good¬ 
ness (Erasmus, JIarless [IIodge] and others). 
We should not conneet “in Jesus” with what 
follows (Hofmann, Schriftbeweia , II., 2, p. 291). 

The Chriatian walk; vers. 22-24, a. Negative 
side; ver. 22, b. Positive side; vers. 23, 24. 

Ver. 22. That ye put off, anod todai bp as. 
—This infinitive depends grammatically on the 
entire thought, that they heard Him and were 
taught in Him, as the truth in Jesus is (Bleek), 
although Stier and Bengel are not incorrect in 
connecting it in sense with “I say and testify” 
(ver. 17); they recognise, however, “a certain 
reference to the nearest words” (ver. 21). The 
emphasis rests on the verb, coming first, which 
has its antithesis in “put on” (ver. 24). It is 
incorrect to accept a dependence on the last 
clause alone (Meyer) and a contrast between 
“Jesus” and “ye” (Jerome, Harless, and 
others), which would be indicated by an em¬ 
phatic position for vpds and the insertion of 
ovrus* In the frequently occurring figures of 
putting on and off the clothes to represent the 
external appearance from which the internal 
state may be inferred, it is not necessary to find 
an allusion to a race before which, or a baptism 
(of a proselyte) at which the clothes should be 
taken off; the context gives no warrant for 
either. The Lord Himself (Luke xxiv. 49) trans¬ 
ferred into the New Testament the usage of the 
Old Testament in describing an instantaneous, 
sudden inspiration. Comp. Stier, Words of 
Jesus , vii. p. 323 f. Paul extended the figure 
(ver. 2-3; vi. 11, 14; Rom. xiii. 12, 13; Col. iii. 
8, 9, 10; 1 Cor. xv. 63, 54; Gal. iii. 27 ; 1 Thess. 
v. 8). The verb includes the sense of a decided 
casting away, not merely a gentle putting off, 
since this is required of the followers of Jesus, 
among whom a preserving of the old man and 
the heathen walk is intolerable. 

As regards your former way of life [/card 
ri/v 7 rporepav avaar p o<j>y v].— K ard in¬ 
troduces that with respect to which the putting 
off takes place. The substantive (avaorpoQT/), 
like the verb, includes a course of conduct aris¬ 
ing from a corresponding disposition, the mani¬ 
festation of what is within, as Gal. i. 13; 1 Pet. ii. 
11, 12; i. 17, 18 (Stier), and is more than 
neptnareiv, preparing the way for the mention 
of the internal disposition which should be put 
off. It is not enough to put off merely the for¬ 
mer heathen (7r portpav) walk.-}- Antitheton versus 
23 totus (Bengel). 

The old man [rdv nalaibv &vdpuirov]. 
—“Man” denotes here the Ego (eyw, Rom. vii. 


* [Meyer insists that ii/xas forbids the dependence on 
eSifiavOifTe, but Elucott suggests that it marks a contrast, 
not with “Jesus,” but with the “Gentiles ” and their own 
previous condition as implied in the next phrase. The in¬ 
finitive has, not in itself, but from its independence, an im¬ 
perative force, as in “ walk ” (ver. 1 ): “ that ye must put off." 
As an aorist it probably refers to the speedy and single 
nature of the act. The dependence on the entire preceding 
thought is a satisfactory solution: The substance of what 
you heard, were taught, when you beard llim and were 
taught in Him in the correct way “as is truth In Jesus,” 
was “ to put off,” “ that you must put off,” etc.—R.] 
f f A lford thus Indicates the train of thought: “for you 
were clothed with it (the old man) in your former conversa¬ 
tion.” The phrase qualified the verb, not the substantive : 
* That as regards your former way of life you put off.”—R.] 


9,10; 17-21). “ Old ” designates that it is con¬ 

demned to be put away, old over against Jesus 
the second Adam ; hence “ the old man ” (Col. 
iii. 9; Rom. vi. 6) means the sinful Ego de¬ 
ranged by sin, the natural man in the corruption 
of his sin.* This condition is then described: 

Which waxeth corrupt according to the 
lusts of deceit [rdv <f>0 e 1 p6 pev ov /card 
Taf emdvpias rf/s an Arris']. —The present 
participle denotes the present condition, which 
is not however a purely passive one: “which is 
corrupted,” but in accordance with ver. 19: 
“ which corrupts himself.” It is then neither 
imperfect: which corrupted himself (Bengel), 
nor to bo taken as referring to the future judg¬ 
ment (Rueckert and others); yet it is not 
merely=morally destroying himself (Harless). 
The antithesis is creatum (Bengel) and the use 
of (pdopa. and iftdeipeoOai (Gal. vi. 8; Rom. viii. 20, 
21) points to the whole man, body and soul. 
[Meyer and IIodge refer it to eternal destruc¬ 
tion: “which tends to destruction,” but this 
does not do justice to the present partieiple, the 
peculiar force of which, as indieating a process 
not entirely passive, is brought out by “ waxeth 
eorrupt” (Ellicott). IIodge’s objection, that 
“old ” already expresses the idea of corruption, 
has no foree against this description of the pro¬ 
gressive character, while his own view introduces 
an objective element into a delineation which is 
strictly subjective.—R.] 

The accomplishment of the corruption is more 
closely defined by the phrase: “ according to the 
lusts of deceit,” The corruption is accomplished 
in accordance with the lusts, the factors of the 
corruption; and these are affairs of sin, which 
are here personified in accordance with the 
power of deceiving and betraying inherent in it 
(Rom. vii. 11; 1 Cor. xi. 3 ; 2 Thess. ii. 9). The 
genitive, which is that of the subject , is not to be 
resolved into an adjective (Grouts [E. V.]) and 
thus weakened, nor applied merely to error tech 
nicus (Bengel). The antithesis is secundum 
Deum—in justitia et sanctitate veritatis (Bengel). 

Ver. 23. And become renewed [avaveovo- 
6 a t (if],—The contrast is marked by d £, 
which introduces the positive side (vers. 23, 24), 
The verb in the passive-)- points to the faet that 
a work and operation of God is spoken of (ii. 
10; iv. 24; uriodevra; see Tit. iii. 5, 2 Tim. i. 
9). The present refers to an operation whieh is 
not concluded in a moment, but continues. The 
roots of the word (v£of [recent], new) points to 
a becoming rejuvenated, to the beginning, the 
coming into being, of what was not, or not yet, 
or no longer; naivds [ novus ] refers to the charac¬ 
ter of that which exists, as compared with its 

* (The reader is referred to Romans, p. 203; comp. pp. 235- 
244. The opinions there advocated are expressed in Em- 
cott’8 notes on “the old man:” “personification of our 
whole sinful condition before regeneration, opposed to the 
Kaieo? or vros dvOptoiros (ver. 24; Col. iii. 10) and the KAtei) 
gruri? (Gal. vi. 15), or, if regarded In another point of view 
to the eau avOpoinot (iii. 16; Rom. vii. 22).”—R.] 

t[The middle form of the verb is active in meaning (Har¬ 
less), so that we must insist on the passive here, mter 
objects that “to be renewed” is not a proper subject ot 
exhortation. But the Apostle is giving the substance of the 
teaching (ver. 21), and as Alford well remarks: “ we have 
perpetually this seeming paradox of God's work encouraged 
or checked by mau's co-operation or counter-action.” lie 
renders: “ undergo renewal.”— R.] 
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former condition; -avamivoiv is to put away the 
ruins of the present condition and to supply new 
powers, to transfer into a condition of newness, 
as distinguished from the previous one. Hence 
we never find via uriou;, but uatvfj, since veorqc is 
already implied in ktioic. See Tittmann, Syn. 
1. p. GO f. [Trench, Syn. (§ xviii.; Colossians, p. 65,) 
Alford and IIodge in loco. — R.] f A va indicates 
not merely a setting up, but according to the 
participles in vers. 18, 19, a restitution of the 
original creation. The infinitive is in the same 
dependence as airodioOai, although in these infini¬ 
tives there is latent, a hortatory imperative, 
which comes out in ver. 25. Still this inheres in 
the thought, not in the form. 

In the Spirit [or by the Spirit] of your 
mind[rcj Tcvevpari tov vooc iuuv ].—The 
renewal, the letting themselves be renewed, is 
accomplished in this. The dative is one of re¬ 
ference, the genitive that of the subject. Har¬ 
less says: ijwx> ? designates the immediateness 
of the personal life, /capd/athe same as the inter¬ 
nal life of a human person, voi>£ is the habitus 
corresponding to this existence and life, irveima 
the motive power which calls forth and conditions 
this habitus. To this the organism of the human 
spirit corresponds. Bengel: spiritu mentis, 1 
Cor. xiv. 14. Spiritus est intimum mentis. That 
inexplicabile coming from God (Oetinger) must 
be renewed, is seized by the corruption of sin, 
needs redemption from “the vanity of the mind.” 
We may not take irvevpaTt as instrumental on 
account of the genitive and understand it of the 
Holy Spirit (Oekumen, and others), nor can 
both explanations be combined (Stier: through 
the Spirit yet living in you); in that case the 
middle, contrary to the usage which gives it an 
active sense, and contrary to the Biblical view, 
which nevcr.speaks of men renewing themselves, 
is taken as reflexive. Nor is the “spirit” of 
man to be regarded as opposed absolutely to the 
“flesh,’’ as if it could never be subject to the 
latter (Scmexkel). 

[The view of Braune, which takes Tip -rrvev- 
fian as a dative of reference referring ex¬ 
clusively to the human spirit, is accepted by 
most commentators. IIodge takes jrvevpa here 
as the “interior life—that of which the vovg, 
tixpiYta, i \>v\r) are the modes of manifestation,’’—a 
psychological statement inferior to that of Har¬ 
less, and probably resulting from the desire to 
avoid any trichotomic opinion. — Meyer has wa¬ 
vered in his views: adopting in the 1st, 3d and 
4th eds. the usual opinion, and in the second that 
of Fritzsche, Alford, Ellicott and others. 
This takes the dative as instrumental , and as re¬ 
ferring to the human spirit acted upon by the 
Holy Spirit (see Homans, p. 235), or to the Holy 
Spirit in a gracious union with the human spirit 
(Ellicott, 3d ed.). To this view I incline, but 
not decidedly. The other interpretation is open 
to objections both of an exegeticaj and psycho¬ 
logical nature. This sense of rrvevpa is now 
clearly established, and indispensable in exege¬ 
sis. In fact as Alford says: “the Trvevpa of 
man is only then used *sensu proprio ’ as worthy 
of its place and governing functions, when it is 
one Spirit with the Lord.” The trouble is, that 
this irvevpa would hardly be spoken of as the in¬ 
strument; the answer being that a process is 


described as going on, the agent being “the re¬ 
stored and Divinely informed leading principle 
of their voi>f.” — The genitive is then possessive. 
-R.] 

Ver. 24. And that ye put on, u al e v 6 b a a- 
adai, is an internal act done by us, having an 
effect upon the walk and thus manifesting itself. 
— The new man, tov uatvov avOpu-rrov, 
we have as present, given, outside of ourselves, 
in Christ; hence Rom. xiii. 14: “Put ye on the 
Lord Jesus Christ.” 

Who after God hath been* created 

[tov uard. debv kt tadevr a].— This marks 
both the reality and the character of the new 
man The designation evidently points to Gen. 
i. 26, 27; which is even more prominent in the 
parallel passage, Col. iii. 10 (“after the image 
of Him that created”). Comp. 1 Pet. i. 15. 
It should be noticed that this qualification com¬ 
pels us not to take “new man” as exactly= 
Christ; for He is not “created,” but rather 
“ God, the image of Him w ho creates,” after 
whom (xara) the new man is created. Hence 
we should refer it to the new human personality 
as respects Christ, which the Christian should 
become. Thus in the Epistle to the Colossians 
we find: tov veov tov dvauaivopevov, the young, 
tender, newly born, which is renewed, developed 
in contrast with the previous one. The creation 
of the protoplast is however merely recalled; 
the expressions are borrowed from it, to desig¬ 
nate the new creation taking place in Christ and 
to put it in relation to the first. f 

In righteousness and holiness of the 
truth [ev diKaioovvij ual oa i6tijti 0.7.1}- 
6eiaq\. — This characterizes the new man and sets 
forth the distinguishing marks of its character; 
the preposition adjoining to “created” that in 
which the created man appears, wilh which he 
is endowed, equipped. The Apostle proceeds 
from without to within. The two notions are 
united together and applied to God (Rev. xvi. 5), 
to men (1 Thess. ii. 10; Tit. i. 1 ; Luke i. 75), 
oaio<; is predicated of God (Rev. xv. 4), of Christ 
(Ilcb. vii. 26; Acts ii. 27; xiii. 35), of men (1 
Tim. ii. 8). '0 oiotijs refers to the inmost nature, 

the disposition, the immaculate purity of love 
(i. 4; v. 27; Heb. vii. 26), S/Kaioavvr/ to the 
action and mode of dealing, which keeps all re¬ 
lations within the bounds of truth and right 
(Stier). Tittmann, Syn. I. 25 ff. Here we may 
not apply the frequent usage of Plato, who joins 
both notions, of which Philo says: bcihrqq ph 
7 rpog fleov, dtuaioovvij 6e irpoi; avOpunovg deivpeirat. 
Meyer regards fituaioavvTj as moral rectitude in 
itself, oaioTTfs specially in reference to God. 
Sciienkel takes the former as respecting the 
world , the latter God; the latter is evidently op- 

*[“ Not created in the case of each individual believer, 
but created once for all (initio rex Christiana, Bengel) and 
then individually assumed ”(>-tLiC 0 TT). Comp. Textual Note*. 
— R.J 

f[“The doctrine of the restoration to us of the Divine 
image in Christ, as here implied, is not to be overlooked. 
Mueller, Lehre von der Siinde, ii. p. 485 ff., denies any 
allusion to it here, but on insufficient grounds, as indeed he 
himself virtually allows. Not the bare fact of Gen. 1. Z7, 
but the great truth which that fact represents is alluded to. 
The image of God In Christ is a far more glorious thing than 
Adam ever had, or could have had : but still the icar ti<ova. 
0eov— kat a 6tov, is true of both” (Alford;. Comp. 
Colossians, p. 68.—tt.] 
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posed to “uncleanness” (ver. 10) and the for¬ 
mer to “wantouness” and “greediness.” [So 
Stikb and Ellicott.] Tho genitive sets forth 
the ground of both; “the truth” is personified, 
like “ love ” (ver. 22), the cause of tho righteous • 
ness and holiness; out of the eternal Divine 
basis of truth springs the ethical personal 
life, which is conditioned by this as true : with¬ 
out this man would lapse into “ vanity ” (ver. 17). 
Luther incorrectly renders the genitive by an 
adjective: in real righteousness and holiness. 
[So Calvin, Beza, IIolziiausen and the E. V., 
while Pelauivs explains: “in the truth,” ml iv 
akTjddg. (the reading of D. F. and some fathers). 
There seeuis to be an antithesis between “truth ” 
here and “deceit” in ver. 22 (Hodge, Eadie 
and others), which suggests that the notion 
“ real ” is prominent here.—R.] It is incorrect 
to take the preposition as instrumental (Mouus), 
or as=rif. The new man is not created by this 
ethical quality but by God, nor is this the end, 
but the accompanying gift of this creatiou, as is 
manifest in Christ, to whom this belonged from 
the beginning, not becoming Ilis in the course 
of His life. 

[Olsiiausen’s remarks are generally accepted: 
u AiKato(Tcvrj betokens a just relation among the 
powers of the soul within, and towards men and 
duties without. But dotorqs, like the Hebrew 
betokens the integrity of the spiritual life, 
and the piety towards God of which that is the 
condition. Hence both expressions together 
complete the moral idea of perfection. As here 
the ethical side of the Divine image is brought 
out, Col. iii. 10 brings out the intellectual. The 
new birth alone leads to kniyvuou ;: all knowledge 
which proceeds not from renewal of heart, is 
but outward appearance; and of this kind was 
that among the false Colossian teachers. On 
the other hand, in Wisdom ii. 23 the physical 
side of the Divine image is brought out.” Elli¬ 
cott deems the last reference somewhat doubt¬ 
ful.— R.] 

DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. The nature of the heathen life is “vanity of 
the mind.” This designates the type of the 
natural character among Jews and Christians. 
[“The ethical and religious element of their life 
was unsatisfactory and cheerless, alike in wor¬ 
ship and in practice, the same as to present 
happiness as to future prospect, for they knew 
not man’s chief end” (EadieL— R.] 

2. The “vanity of the mind” is the result of 
a fall from a previous possession and enjoyment 
of original gifts, which is accomplished in a two¬ 
fold series of acts reciprocally requiring and 
furthering each other; the intellectual and moral 
side of man’s nature being in turn solicited, and 
thus roused in selfishness, it is ever further re¬ 
moved from the truth in God and from the God 
of trnth. Indeed, the result, the vanity of the 
mind, is itself capable of increaso and must de¬ 
velop into extreme corruption, if aid does not 
come and a retrograde movement begin. 

3. The intellectual and moral side of man require 
and promote each other. The Reason cannot 
remain healthy and clear, or susceptible, as from 
the beginning, if the will is or becomes warped 


or weakened. The obscuration, weakening ol 
the Reashn necessarily enters with-the enfeebling 
and confusion of the will. The Apostle com¬ 
prises both under the term rrvevpa* (ver. 23).* 
the former he designates rof»f (vers. 17, 23), 
d lavoia (ver. 18); the latter mpSia (ver. 18). 
The Apostle Paut places the initiative in the lusts 
(ver. 22: “corrupted according to the lusts of 
deceit”), as Luther sharply indicates in his in¬ 
correct translation (which corrupts itself through 
lusts in error). The perverted will, executing 
what is wrong, makes the understanding a so¬ 
phistical attorney, a crafty counsellor for its 
unrighteousness. 

4. The factors of corruption are three: God , 
who hardens (Exod. iv. 21; vii. 3; xiv. 4, 8; 
Jno. xii. 40; Rom. ix. 1.8; i. 24), man himself (1 
Sam. vi. G; Ps. xcv. 8; Heb. iii. 8), the sur¬ 
rounding circumstances, through which and under 
which it takes place (Gen. vii. 13; viii. 15; 
Heb. iii. 13). According to the context man is 
here described as the cause of the corruption 
(ver. 19), because personal guilt and the evoking 
of self-activity is treated of, while in Rom. i. 
24 God is termed the Author in the same matter, 
since there the final and deepest ground is 
touched upon. Usually its consummation ap¬ 
pears as a history, which is pragmatically 
sketched by the external circumstances, the 
Power above tho man and the concealed doings 
within him not being brought into prominence. 
What comes to pass is never loosed from tho 
dealings of God and His holy rule, nor from the 
consent and opposition of man or without tho 
influences of historical circumstances and per¬ 
sons. Consider, however, that thy guilt is at 
once God’s punishment and thine own guilt, and 
forget not that the two appear together as a de¬ 
veloping history. 

5. The dangerous element of sin is the. deceit of 
lust, which plays the role of pleasure, and is not 
really i)dovf], but <j>0opd and qdetpn. This is God’s 
appointment, that what is unholy should be un¬ 
wholesome, as wrong is ill; the lustful one, 
turning away from God, naturally ruins him¬ 
self, which is possible only in self-deception. 

6. Renewal is not accomplished by man in his 
own strength, but only in the acceptance and use 
ef the vital strength promised and imparted to 
him with justification, hence in the appropriated 
power of God, in the strength of Divine life. 
Comp, notes 8, 10. 

7. Renewal too, like corruption, has its history. 
As the latter proceeds from avo/uia to avopia, even 
to the end, tfdmrof (Rom. vi. 19, 21), so in tho 
former advance is made from hearing Christ to 
being taught in Him, from the scholar to the 
friend, the intimate of Christ, and from tho ser* 
vant of God, who permits himself to be thus 
termed, to heirship and participation in Ilis king¬ 
dom. [Comp. Exegetical Xotes on ver. 23. — It.] 

8. The beginning of the Christian walk is the 
putting off the previous vices (ver. 28-32), and 


* [Whatever view may bo taken of ver. 23, or whatever 
psychological distinctions may bo allowable in tho exegesis 
of the New Testament, there is nothing here or eisowhero to 
indicate that man has a ‘’spirit” unsubdued by the “ flesh,” 
unaffected by the fait. The natural stato is tiie more awful, 
because the “spirit,” tho higher part, the point of connec¬ 
tion with Diviue influences, is under the dominion of sin.—■ 
It.] 
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from resistance, even if with feeble result, ad¬ 
vance is made to victorious crucifixion of the flesh 
and its lusts (Gal. v. 16, 17, 24). 

9. In this too knowing and willing stand in re¬ 
ciprocal action conditioning each other: learning 
Christ and putting on Christ, Christian science 
and Christian life. Theological faculties and 
the Church of Christ belong together. No 
knowledge should sunder itself from life, nor 
the science of Theology from the Christian 
Church. Where faith in Christ is not active, 
the scientific culture of individuals and churches 
will fare badly enough. 

10. The vital poxcer of faith must in the moral 
life-process prove itself real a^rfieiag) and 
permeate the whole mode of life (iv dmaioovvy) 
from within to without {iv 6 cl6tt]tl) and thus 
manifest itself in the walk. Faith, in itself a 
moral act, must prove itself in an ethical life- 
process. 

[11. “This passage is of special doctrinal im¬ 
portance, as teaching us the true nature of the 
image of God in which man was originally 
created. That image did not consist merely in 
man’s rational nature, nor in his immortality, 
nor in his dominion, but specially in that right¬ 
eousness and holiness, that rectitude in all his 
principles, and that susceptibility of devout af¬ 
fections, which are inseparable from the posses¬ 
sion of the truth, or true knowledge of God. 
This is the Scriptural view of the original state 
of man, or of original righteousness, as opposed, 
on the one hand, to the Pelagian theory, that 
man was created without moral character; and, 
on the other, to the Romish doctrine, that origi¬ 
nal righteousness was a supernatural endowment 
not belonging to man’s nature. Knowledge, and 
consequently righteousness and holiness, were 
immanent or con-created in the first man, in 
the same sense as were his sense of beauty and 
susceptibility of impression from the external 
world.” Hodge. —R.] 

HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

Deal earnestly with the conduct of those com¬ 
mitted to you, as did the Apostle, and take care 
that none of your children can say: Father and 
mother have not told me of it.—Much depends 
upon this, that every one in his circle and place 
bears witness against the walk of the natural 
character and in favor of Christian conduct.— 
Consider, no one is lost except through his own 
fault ; but perhaps through yours too!—Siti 
binds the will, so that it is not free, and blinds 
or darkens the Reason, so that it is not healthy. 
The two faculties act and react upon each 
other; it is madness for a sinner to boast of 
a sound reason. It is a fearful truth however, 
thou wilt have life, enjoy the world and yet 
thou destroyest thyself, most certainly thy soul 
at least. Where God’s life and gift, peace and 
pure pleasure of the heart is wanting, there man 
wastes himself away, grasping in darkness for 
light, in emptiness for fulness, in apathy for life, 
aiming at these, and yet, at last, comfortless and 
unsatisfied.—Hold to Christian instruction and 
constantly try, whether thou art learning Christ: 
He is the measure of all truth.—Never forget: 
He is the Light; whoso is athirst, let him come 


to Him—and drink! You may know everything 
in the world, but not knowing Him, thy know¬ 
ledge is nothing; you may know nothing of the 
world, knowing Him, trusting in Him, thy 
knowledge is rich.—The toil of self-denial and 
denial of the world cannot be spared you; but 
begin in the centre, in thyself, thy will 
and heart. What avails external alteration; 
that is by no means growing better. One must 
not be ever setting the tools and the plough in 
order; draw furrows through the field of thy 
heart and sow good seed therein, thus wilt thou 
reach the harvest and the harvest home. The 
sun makes the Spring and rejuvenates the earth, 
not single sunbeams, however, but the sun itself 
ever mounting higher, ever working longer. So 
Christ, who renews thee. Look how Peter with 
his sanguine temper became the rock-man, be¬ 
came constant, and John with his choleric dis¬ 
position (Mark iii. 17; Luke ix. 54) was renewed 
into the Apostle of energetic love. 

Starke: —The natural knowledge of God is 
not the right one, and is far from sufficing for 
salvation, 1 Cor. i. 21.—The origin of all our 
sins is the “vanity of the mind” and the dark¬ 
ened understanding. We do not understand 
what the true good is, nor how we can attain to 
it. If we are to be helped, we must be helped 
in these respects, else a hardening results, and 
we become at last “without feeling.”—All, even 
the best, in man is corrupted by nature, accord¬ 
ingly nothing is to be expected from his own 
strength.—Mark, man, the stripes of thy con¬ 
science, they are a favor from God; despise 
them not, lest thy heart be gradually led by the 
deceit of sin into obduracy.—He who does not 
live devoutly has not rightly learned or heard 
Christ.—In Christ Jesus is the truth, not a doc¬ 
trine merely, but a righteous life, and this truth 
consists in a putting off of the old man and a 
putting on of the new.—He who rightly knows 
Christ, must, to honor Him, live holily.—It is a 
sheer impossibility to be a Christian and to be 
willing to continue walking in heathenish lusts. 
—Through a long habit of sinning, the under¬ 
standing at length becomes so darkened, the 
conscience so insensible, the will so stubborn, 
that the man no longer perceives the danger of 
his sinful condition, has no more conscience 
about sin, and no desire to desist from sin.— 
Where sin began, there repentance must begin. 

Rieger: —The understanding would otherwise 
be a pre-eminent ornament of man, but it too 
has suffered much from the inroads of sin.—A 
proper character begins in us with the know¬ 
ledge and confession of the might of sin, how it 
has clung to us from the time of our birth and 
extended itself as an old man over all our powers 
and members. 

Heubner: —Where the will is corrupt, the 
understanding is darkened ; blindness is the re¬ 
sult of hardening.—Heathenism is life without 
God, Christianity life from God.—The Christian 
must ever begin anew and at the same time 
afresh. Daily repentance is needed, if we know 
the weakness, impurity, inconstancy of our 
hearts.—We will be ever seeing remnants of the 
old man appearing and returning here and 
there, and then a putting off of the old and put¬ 
ting on the new man is at onoe necessary again, 
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and a purging process must be begun as in the 
case of sick people.—There is no more certain 
sign of an unspiritual mind, than the question: 
AVhat then is so bad in me? Am I then so en¬ 
tirely unlike the image of God? 

Passavant:—T he history of the heathen of 
ali ages and countries is a history of such vanity 
of mind, and of vanities; and all this vain 
character and action is renewed, re-decked and 
increased in the history of the character and 
doings of the heathen now-a-day, of the unbe¬ 
lieving and God-forsaken in Christendom. In 
the latter case the guilt is indeed greater, the 
injury deeper and the vanity worse.—This story 
of the origin of all heathen character and 
action, and of all idolatry in the world, repeats 
itself in every heart, which permits itself to be 
led through lustfulness and vanity of the mind 
away from the only true God into unbelief, dis¬ 
obedience and ingratitude. The will becomes 
perverted and evil, seducing in its turn the un¬ 
derstanding and all the senses of man; and the 
mind, when it has once become false and vain, 
seduces in turn the impure heart, which has 
forsaken truth and faith; and here, in this 
impurity is the damnable ground and beginning 
of all ignorance and obduracy. That which is 
most exalted in us, which shall inherit immortal¬ 
ity, our mostbeautiful, thinking, poetizing, loving, 
that which moves our whole heart and soul, 
what is inmost and most intellectual, our most 
profound life, our “spirit” itself must be re¬ 
newed within us. 

Stier: —The natural man in the vanity of his 
mind chooses what is void, empty and perishing, 
instead of what is Divinely real. Lust and 
deceit are akin.—Hearing, learning, becoming 
learned, are the three orderly degrees.—Man, 
corrupt by nature, destroys that which was 
created, God's Spirit in our spirit breaks anew 
the first creation. Once for all in the Person of 
Christ is that created and prepared for us, which 
we are to put on. 

Gerlach:— The lusts paint joy for us and 
then bring misery, place man in opposition to his 
Creator, his eternal destiny, himself, making out 
of the whole character a lie. 

Ziel: The heathenish nature in our Christian 
congregations of to-day. From the text (vers. 17- 
32) we may perceive as in a mirror: 1) In what 
inward character of the heart (vers. 17-19), 2) 
in what outward form of the conduct it still mani¬ 
fests itself among us (vers. 25-32). Conclusion: 
To extirpate it by the roots, each one for himself, 
puts and must put it away from him. 

On the Epistle for the 19fA Sunday after Trinity , 
iv. 22-28.— Lanubein: How it is chiefly shown in 
social life, that something really new is born with¬ 
in us? When there is found, 1) in our mouth, 
instead of a lie, the truth, 2) in our heart, in¬ 
stead of wrath, placability, 3) in our hands, in¬ 
stead of unjust property, the gift of mercy. 

Tholuck: The virtue of Christian love of 
truth. 1 How does it manifest itself a) toward 
God, b) toward our neighbor, c) towards our¬ 
selves? 2. How do we attain to it? a) Through 
the consciousness of the continued presence of 
that eye. which sees in secret and to which a lie 
is an abomination, b) by taking the right stan¬ 
dard, the Word of God. 


F. A. Wolf: On the proper conduct of all iu 
authority for the promotion of fidelity and pro¬ 
bity in their subordinates. 1. Strict love of 
truth. 2. Forbearing earnestness in discipline 
and admonition. 3. Zeal for the public good in 
our own place and calling. 

Florey: —A new man, a new life I 1) In 
words of truth, 2) mastery over the passions, 3) 
blamelessness in walk, 4) turning away from what 
is unjust, 5) activity in one’s calling, 6) brotherly 
love in the heart.—Some principles for Christian 
parents in the education of their children 1. 
To convince them of the evil nature of their 
hearts. 2. To be helpful to the renewal of their 
mind in the Holy Ghost (Baptism, Home, School, 
Church). 3. To contend against their darling 
sins (lying, quick temper, slaudering, purloin¬ 
ing, tattling) and to help to the opposite virtues. 

Brandt: The new man in Christ. 1. Truth¬ 
fulness his ornament. 2. His heart breathes 
love. 3. He allows himself to be guided by 
benevolence and trustfulness. 4. Faithful anl 
honorable, is his watchword.—A rich harvest 
blessing is an urgent demand to put off the old 
man and to put on the new. Without this 1) we 
do not fulfil the design of God in bestowing this 
blessing, 2) with all our thanksgiving we cannot 
please God; 3) we are in dauger of turning the 
blessing into a curse. 

Spitta: Believing and pious Christians should 
not walk as the heathen. 1. How the heathen 
walk. 2. Why Christians should not walk thus ? 
3. How they show proper earnestness in this. 

Genzken (Preparatory discourse ): The blessed 
barter (after Matt. ix. 16 f.). The old ragged 
mantle of the old man is cast away (the web of 
lust and error); 2. The Lord Jesus is put on 
(the garment of righteousness aud honor). 

[Eadie: Ver. 17. In the case of the heathen, 
all the efforts and operations of their spiritual 
nature ended in dreams and disappointment.— 
Ver. 18. Deep shadow lay upon the Gentile 
mind, unrelieved save by some fitful gleams 
which genius occasionally threw across it, and 
which were succeeded only by profounder dark¬ 
ness. A child in the lowest form of a Sunday 
School, will answer questions with which the 
greatest minds of the old heathen world grappled 
in vain.—There could be no light in their mind, 
because there was no life in their hearts, for the 
life in the Logos is the light of men.—Ver. 19. 
Self-abandonment to deeper sin is the Divine 
judicial penalty of sin.—Self was the prevailing 
power—the gathering in of all possible objects 
and enjoyments on one’s self was the absorbing 
occupation. This accompaniment of sensualism 
sprang from the same root with itself, and was 
but another form of its development.—Ver. 20. 
Once dark, dead, dissolute and apathetic, they 
had learned Christ as the light and the life—as 
the purifier and perfecter of His pupils.—Ver. 
22. This deceit is not simply error. It has assumed 
many guises. It gives a refined name to gross¬ 
ness, calls sensualism gallantry, and it hails 
drunkenness as good cheer. It promises fame 
and renown to one class, wealth and power to 
another, and tempts a third onward by the pros¬ 
pect of brilliant discovery. But genuine satis¬ 
faction is never gained, for God is forgotten — 
Ver. 24. While this spiritual creation is God’s 
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peculiar work — for He who creates can alone re¬ 
create — this truth in Jesus has a living influence 
upon the heart, producing, fostering, and sus¬ 
taining such rectitude and piety. — R.] 

[Scuenkel: — The characteristic marks of 
heathenish disposition: 1. Darkening of the 
mind, where the knowledge of what is Divine is 
concerned; 2. Hardening of the heart, where 
the repression of their own evil lusts is con¬ 
cerned. — Lust and greed the two fundamental 
sins of the natural man: 1. Their internal con¬ 


nection; 2. Their external difference. — To learn 
Christ 1) the Christian’s first duty, 2) his high¬ 
est wisdom. — The seal of true Christianity is the 
new birth ; for 1) where this is wanting, all good 
works are but seeming, and 2) where it is present 
the life with good works must really be teeming. 
— The deceit of sin and the truth of redemption: 
1. Sin corrupts man under the deceitful repre¬ 
sentations of evil lust; 2. Redemption heals man 
by restoring his original truth in righteousness 
and holiness.—R,] 


b. Special traits of the new walk. 

Chav. IV. 25-32. 

25 Wherefore putting [having put] away lying [falsehood], speak every man truth 
[speak ye truth each one] with his neighbor: for we are members one of another. 

20 Be ye angry [Be angry], 1 and sin not: let not the sun go down upon your wrath 

27, 28 [irritation] :* Neither [Nor yet] 3 give place to the devil. Let him that stole 
[who stealeth] steal no more [longer]: but rather let him labor, working with his 
hands 4 the thing [that] which is good, that he may have to give [impart] to him 

29 that needeth [who hath need]. Let no corrupt communication proceed out of your 
mouth, but that which [whatever] is good to the use of edifying [for the building 
up of the need], 5 that it may minister [give] grace unto the hearers [to those who 

30 hear]. And grieve not the Holy Spirit of God, whereby [in whom] ye are [were] 

31 sealed unto the day of redemption. Let all bitterness, and wrath, and anger, and 

32 clamor, and evil speaking, be put away from you, with all malice: And be [be¬ 
come] 6 ye kind one to another, tender-hearted, forgiving one another [each other], 
even as God for Christ’s sake hath forgiven [in Christ forgave] 7 you. 8 


TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL. 

1 Ver. 26 . — \Te is omitted for the sake of euphony, and is inserted in ver. 25 for the same reason.—On the other change* 
see Exeg. Notes.— R.J 

2 Ver. 2G. — [The article t u> is omitted in X . 1 A. B.; rejected by Lachmann, Meyer, bracketed by Alford, but on the au¬ 
thority of X . 8 U F. K. L., fathers, retained (as in Rec.) by most editors. The probability of its being omitted because the 
substantive was defined by v p d> v is very great.—R.] 

3 Ver. 27.—[Instead of firjrt (Rec., a few cursives, Chrysostom) most modern editors accept p. gS i on the authority of 
all our MSS. (X. A. B., etc). —On the grammatical objection to the former reading, see Exeg. Notes. — Nor yet, see Ellicott's 
note on the translation of 1 These, ii. 3.—R.] 

4 Ver. 22. — [The variations are great: 1. We have the long reading r al s \Sian x t P tTt *' T ° a y a 6 6 v (X. 1 A. D. 
E. F. 0., many versions), accepted by Lachmann,Tischendorf (ed. 1), Wordsworth, Eadie, Ellicott and others ; the same words 
appearing with t 6 ay ad 6v coming first in K. and some cursives. 2. In many authorities iiiais is omitted, and there is a 
strong suspicion of its interpolation from 1 Cor. iv. 12. Here too there is variety in the order; X. 8 B. some fathers read; 
r a i ? x t P <Tlt ' ro ayadov (Meyer, Alford. 4th ed.), while the order is reversed in the .Rec., L., majority of cursives, 
many fathers (Griesbach, Pcholz, Tischendorf, eds. 2, 7). 3. We have besides two briefer readings, almost wholly conjectu¬ 
ral, though each claims a Father in support; the one mis x « p <r (e alone (regarding to ayad 6v as interpolated from Gal. 
vi. 10), the other to ay ado v alone.—It will be seen then that the evidence strongly sustains the position of t 6 ay adov 
at the end of the clause; accepting this, the only other question deserving attention is the genuineness of iSiait. The 
mass of authority is in its favor, but very good authorities omit it. The internal evidence seems to be against it, for it may 
have been inserted from 1 Cor. iv. 12. and the special force attached to it by Ellicott (see Exeg. Notes) scarcely amounts to 
an argument for retaining it. — Braune's preference is rendered uncertain by an evident typographical error, but he rejects 
iSiai ?.—R.] 

3 Ver. 29.—[D. 1 F., some fathers read TriVrewv Instead of XP tia * < an evident correction.—-trier Is more literal than min¬ 
ister, which at the same time puts upon grace the sense of “ Divine grace,” hearers too Is somewhat too technical in its 
present use. — R.| 

6 Ver. 32.—[B. and some minor authorities omit Se (Lachmann), while owe is found in D . 1 F. G. both readings pro¬ 
bably due to a misapprehension of the relation between vers. 31, 32. — Become is more exact than be ; each other (« a v ro » s) 
than one another. — R.j 

7 Ver. 32.— [Never was the E. V. more unfortunate in its rendering of the phrase i v X p t err —'The aorist requires 
here: forgave. — R.j 

» Ver. 32. — [B. (according to Alford’s personal inspection, not B. s ) D. E. K. L. and a number of minor authorities read 
*1 fitv, accented by Lachmann. But X. A. F. and other authorities support v fj.tr. The probability of an alteration from 
Y. 2 has decided most recent editors of the correctness of the second person. — R.] 
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EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


The general basis: no lie but the truth (vcr. 25); 
the special points as respects disposition (vers. 
26, 27), as respects work (ver. 28), word (vers. 
2'.), 80); comprehensive conclusion (vers. 81, 
82). 

Ver. 25. The general basis. Wherefore, 6t 6, 
gives the connection with what precedes (“no 
longer walk as the rest of the Gentiles walk”), 
and, as the exhortations with their positive and 
negative sides show, with special reference to 
vers. 22-21. Hence immediately : having put 
away falsehood, dirotiipevoi to ipevdoc ;.— 
According to Ps. cxvi. 11 (“all men are liars”); 
lxii. 10; Horn. iii. 4, the first duty of every na¬ 
tural man is to put away the lie, especially as 
the connection with the kingdom of darkness 
is thereby indicated. For the devil is the 
liar from the beginning, who slew man, leading 
him away out of the truth of life in God (Jno. 
viii. 44). Hence [the abstract]* to rftevdo^, 
which is not to y>ci>(Jf<70a<, nor=lies (Luther); it 
is the opposite of the “truth as it is in Jesus.” 
Comp. 1 Jno. ii. 4; iv. 20; v. 10. It does not 
occur then, because it is the principal spiritual 
sin of heathenism and has as its result a dark¬ 
ening of the spirit (Scuenkel). This require¬ 
ment is of deeper scope than to allow it to bo 
said that even heathen ethics could designate 
and forbid this as sin. 

Sp3ak ye truth each one with hia 
neighbor [A « A t i r f a AtjOeiav enaaTog 
peTa t ov TzXijaiov a v to S].—This exhor¬ 
tation is [a reminiscence] from Zeeh. viii. 16 
(LXX.) : Xa?.eire a/Jjfietav enact roc; tt pog rdv rrArjoiov 
avroit. The article is wanting with d/.tfieiav, in 
order to m irk tint not the complete, entire truth 
is to be spoken; that cannot be done at the be¬ 
ginning; only let what you do say be true. 
Paul substitutes the preposition perd for rrpdq, in 
order to give special prominence to the inter¬ 
communion in the speaking with each other 
[Stier] and to bring to mind the Christian bro¬ 
ther, as the context requires. The reference is 
not to “ neighbor” in the wider sense, to all 
men. The Apostle is treating of the Church of 
Christ. 


For we are members one of another 

[or < eapev aAA//Auv p eh ]].—This is the 
motive: to be members one of another and to 
belie one another, how contradictory (Meyer)! 
Est enim monstrum, si tnembra inter se non consen- 
tiant into si fraudenter inter se agant (Calvin). 
Christians are “ members one of another,” not 
merely members of the body of Christ, but each 
has to do for the other, to give to him, as well 
as to receive from him and permit him to do in 
return. The reciprocal hrtxopvyta of speaking 
the truth (Stier) is marked. It is entirely 
similar to Rom, xii. 5-8; 1 Cor, xii. 15-27.f The 


* [Notice the fre«,nent use of abstract nouns, almost pei 
Bonification*, in this chapter. Here “ the vice knd habit o 
lying is meant, which i« a chief characteristic of the “ol 
man, a natural and immediate rcault of the essential se 
fishness of sin. The aorist participle is preferred here (. 
having put away), “ because the man must have once for al 
put off falsehood as a characteristic before he enters th 
habit of speaking truth ” (Aliord).—R.] 
f [“ The force of the exhortation does not rest on any mer 
ethical considerations of our obligations to society, or on an 


passage is full of significance, not inexact (Gro- 
tius, Rukckert and others), anti is not to bo 
applied to the Gentiles and the Jews, as is done 
even by Bengel. 

The Particular Points: a.) As respects the 
disposition: anger without sin, since iu the Church 
so great occasion to anger especially is given to 
the Christian with his natural man, and the fel¬ 
lowship is so easily disturbed thereby, and tho 
Christian himself corrupted; vers. 26-27. 

Ver. 20. Be angry and ain not [bpyi£code 
Kal pi) dpapravET c],— The first verb is to 
be taken as imperative, in this series of impera¬ 
tives (vers. 25-32). This is further required by 
the circumstance, that it is a citation (Ps. iv. 5; 

WDnrfbxi translated by the LXX. pre¬ 
cisely as Paul here writes it) : the original and 
the Greek version are undoubtedly imperative. 
The passage in the l’salms is rendered by Lu¬ 
ther: Be angry, so that ye sin not; this pas 
sage: Be angry and sin not. The sense is evi 
dently equivalent to opyt^dpevot pij dpapraveri 
(Winer, p. 292), which not only states the case 
in which they would become angry, but also ex¬ 
presses that the anger is allowed, aye com¬ 
manded and righteous. This is only the more 
strougly marked by the two imperatives joined 
with Kai, the second of which only is negatived 
(uij) ; accordingly Paul used this form, this ci¬ 
tation.* The original text in the I’salin, in 
which the main matter is the transformation of 
the angry quousque tandem to rest and gentleness, 
is correctly rendered by the LXX. (Hengsten- 
berg, IIitzig, Stier, against Evald, Harless 
and others). It can only be affirmed that Paul 
did not wish to prove anything by the citation 
(Harless) ; he wishes only to use the words of 
David, but does not use the words of the LXX. 
to strengthen those which they are aequainied 
with; it is incorrect to suppose that nothing 
depends on the sense of the original passage 
(Rueukert). The Sacred Scriptures, which 
speak of the wrath of God, showing us Christ 
in anger at the cleansing of the temple (John ii. 
13-16; Matt. xxi. 12, 13), do not reject anger: 
Jas. i. 19, 20; Rom. xii. 19; Eccles. vii. 9. So 
here, for we do not read: Do not be angry and 
sin, the negative cannot be moved forward so as 
to qualify the first verb (Winer, p. 460). Hence 
we need not accept an unwilling permission of 
anger (De Wette, Winer) ; in that case a/./.d 
would be found in place of Kat. Xor is “be 
angry” in accordance with an assumed Hebra¬ 
ism to be taken conditionaliler on account of the 
connection wilh a following imperative (Rueck- 
ert, Zyro, S'ud. u. Krit ., 1841, p. GOO), [Hodge 
apparently]: that would really mean: if ye are 

analogy that may In* derived from the body (Chrysostom), 
but on the deeper truth that in Iteing members of one an¬ 
other we are memliers of the body of Christ.”— Kllicott. 
The analogy Chrysostom draws is striking, however, and de¬ 
serving of notice: “ If the eye were to spy a serpent or a 
wild I»east, will it lie to the foot ?” etc.— R. | 

* [This is perhaps the view now generally received. Both 
imperatives are jussive; anger is not on’ty allowable, hut 
commanded in certain cases, yet the Apostle forbids tho 
joining of sin with it; in so doing the emphasis resting on 
the second imperative obscures the jussive force of the first 
one, rendering it rather assumptive: Be angry (for this must 
be so) and do not sin. So Eadie, Alford, Meyer, Eluooti 
and others.—R.] 
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angry, ye will not sin. The limitation of “ sin 
not” to reconciliation (Harless), to the exclu¬ 
sion of enmity against others (Zyro), is incor¬ 
rect because not in accordance with the context. 
The acceptance of an interrogation (Grotius: 
are ye angry ?) is inadmissible on account of the 
quotation. 

Let not the sun go down upon your ir¬ 
ritation [6 ?) /u o f fiij £7 riSveru e tt l r£> 
ir apopytop<p vtiCtv']. —This thought is occa¬ 
sioned by the citation (Ps. iv. 5) and the matter 
itself. There is also in the expression “let not 
the sun go down,” a reminiscence of Deut. xxv. 
13, 15, according to which the poor man should 
receive his cloak, given in pledge, and wages 
should be paid before sundown. There is no 
reference to the Pythagorean precept to be re¬ 
conciled before sunset; and quite as little to 
Christ, the Sun of Righteousness (Augustine), 
certainly none to the Reason (Lombard). The 
[non-classical and rare] word napopyiapdq occurs 
only here; it is related to irapopyi^eoBai (Eph. vi. 
4; Col. iii. 21; Rom. x. 19), meaning the anger 
aroused in us, the being or becoming angry, 
which should not continue, nor be carried about 
and nourished. Affectus noctu retentus alte insidet 
(Bengel). Anger thus becomes hate, rancor. 
What is right towards the occurrence, viz., being 
angry, should not when that is past, be retained 
against the person, who remains. The preposi¬ 
tion 7r apd does not indicate something wrong 
(Zanchius), [Wordsworth], and the article, 
marking the momentary being angry, connected 
with bpyi&oOat, is not incorrect (Stier). [Comp. 
Textual Note 2 . Alford brackets tne article, 
suggesting that the omission gives the sense 
“upon any tt apopyiapbc.” The word irritation 
preserves the reference to occasion given indi¬ 
cated by irapd, and at the same time distinguishes 
(in English) from the “ wrath ” which is forbid¬ 
den in ver. 31.—R.] 

Ver. 27. Nor yet give place to the devil 

[u??fT£ dido re tottov t tp 61 a [3 6 1 <f>.]— 
Mjydt is disjunctive and adds something new 
(Alatt. vi. 25); while pyre is adjunctive, adding 
something which belongs to the foregoing 
(Matt. v. 34-36). Comp. Winer, p. 457.* Be¬ 
sides not sinning by prolonging wrath, they 
should not sin by giving place to the devil. 
A id ore r 6 tt o v designates, as in Rom. xii. 19, 
atfording free play, wide space, of course in the 
heart. But to whom ? to the devil, as in vi. 11; 
2 Tim. ii. 26, even though it does not elsewhere 
occur in this sense in Paul’s writings, but more 
frequently describes slanderers, or a slanderous 
manner (1 Tim. iii. 6, 7, 11 ; Tit. ii. 3).f The 
antithesis is found in ver. 30. Hence it does 

*; In addition to the critical grounds for rejecting nijre, 
the grammatical objection should be noted. Mjjre here would 
presuppose another jar/Te, while precedes. The sequence 
is therefore abnormal. Meyer suggests that it might occur, 
if the second member were an after-thought, but it never 
does occur in Caul's writings. This verse is therefore con¬ 
nected with the preceding, but as an affirmative sentence 
would be through fie.—R.] 

f [In two of these instances the meaning is: the devil, in 
the other two, without the article, it may mean tlanderoiu 
(as an adjective applied to women In both cases). Meter is 
probably right in affirming that the substantive fiia£oAoc in 
the New Testament edwayt means: the devil. So Hodge, 
Alford and Elucott. “ A name derived from the fearful 
nature and, so to say, office of the Evil One.”—R.j 


not mean: the blasphemer (Luther and others) 
or talebearer, as many hold. Nor is the verse 
to be applied to social life (Harless) ; the con¬ 
text requires a reference to individuals. Sinful 
anger brings even the Christian’s heart into the 
power of Satan, from whom he was freed, de¬ 
stroying the fellowship with the Redeemer and 
His grace. 

Ver. 28 b. As respects work : Honesty reaching 
to benevolence. Let him who stealeth steal 
no longer [5 K^kirruv pquiri kaeit rkru], 
—'0 k a £ 7r t a> v, which is neither=i Kkkipae;, nor 
z=o KkkmTiq, marks the act or the action, not the 
character; hence it is stronger than “him who 
stole,” and weaker than “ihe thief.” Comp. 
Winer, p. 331. Luther is therefore incorrect 
[rendering as in E. V.] ; Bengel also: quifura - 
batur, adding however: prwsenti hie non excluso.* 
The notion of stealing, however, must not be 
limited here by the definition of criminal law 
and police regulation, but be conceived of from 
the stand-point of Christian ethics, as in the 
case of the eighth commandment. That deport¬ 
ment of the natural man over against the pos¬ 
sessions of his neighbor, which ought to be over¬ 
come, is here treated of. It is incorrect to sup¬ 
pose idle habitual thieves are meant (Schenkel). 
—In the Christian ethical sense there is added : 
pj/KETi kIetcteto. Hence it is unnecessary 
to inquire why nothing is said of restitution 
(Michaelis), and the opinion that this exhorta¬ 
tion is unsuitable, because it does not correspond 
with the Apostle’s strictness (De Wette), is not 
pertinent. The Apostle’s strictness and the 
Christian view follow immediately : 

But rather let him labor, working with 
his hands that which is good [pa'A'Aov 6e 
Koirtaru e p y a C b p e v o f ralq x £ P otv T b 
ayaddv. See Textual Note 4 .],—31 aA'kov 6 k 
gives prominence to the antithesis. With the 
emphatically placed Honiara) Paul includes 
laziness and idleness as the beginning and ground 
of theft (Bengel: ssepe furtum etotiumsunt una), 
and all the more decidedly by designating as the 
antithesis: “ working with his hands that which 
is good.” The participle denotes the active, as¬ 
siduous performance, corresponding slightly with 
tpyaoia, ver. 19 (Stier); it is not earning, gain¬ 
ing, as the object is not external possessions, or 
handicraft, trade (Meyer, De Wette). Bengel 
is excellent: Antitheton ad furtum, prius manu 
piceata (i. e ., hands to which whatever comes 
near sticks as to pitch, pix) male commissum ; on 
“with his hands” (the hands of the thief), he 
adds : quibus ad furtum abusus erat. f Rom. vi. 19. 


* [ Eadie: “ Some, shocked at the idea that any connected 
with the Ephesian Church should be committing such a sin, 
have attempted to attenuate the meaning of the word.” So 
Jerome, Calvin, and Hodge who accepts the past sense. But 
such sinners may yet have been in the Church. Seel Cor. 
v. 1; 2 Cor. xii. 21. In the service of the Reformed Church 
for the ordination of Deacons, this gloss occurs : “ Let him 
that stole (or who hath been burthensome to his neighbor),” 
as an admonition to those who too long depend on the chari¬ 
ties of the Church.—R.l 

f [Ellicott retains ioiait and says: “The thievish man 
lives by the labors and hands of others: he is now himself 
to labor, and with his own hands, not at t6 kolkov, but at to 
ayaOov." But such an antithesis seems doubtful. The verse 
is better explained thus: He who steals (whether a thief or 
a so-called “ business-man ”) should stop this, and go to work, 
to real labor. The participial clause then adds how: let him 
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The hands should now do the good, that in its 
proper time and place must be done; then there 
will not be wanting something to bestow upon 
the needy. 

That he may have to impart to him who 
hath need [tra e XV peradiddvat t <p 
Xptiav i^ovrt].—“That he may have” sets 
forth the purpose, not of him who labors, as if 
the work should be done on this account, but of 
the eijoining Apostle, the ruling Lord.* * lie 
should have something to give (p e t a 616 6 v a i), 
for “ we are members one of another” (ver. 25). 
This should take the place of stealing. “To 
him who hath need,” to him from whom recom¬ 
pense is not to be expected. Instead of stealing 
there is required an honesty and activity, which 
impels tobeneficence. Whether the question about 
restitution is necessary and ethical earnestness 
and depth are missed here—is evident enough. 
See Doctr Notes . 

c. As respects speech: no foul word, but gracious 
discourse tending to edification ; vers. 29, 30. 

Ver. 29. Let no corrupt communication 
proceed out of your mouth [>af 7*.6yoq 
oanpoq ek tov a t 6 par o q vp&v pi) ek 
it o p ev e a 6 o].—The subject: it a q Xbyoqoa- 
npoq is assumed as present in the mouth of the 
readers while the predicate forbids: let it not 
proceed out; not one such should be expressed, 

v. 5; John iii. 16; 1 John ii. 21. [Literally: 
“ let every foul saying not come forth.”—RJ 
See Winer p. 162 f. Bengel: si Jam in lingua 
sit, resorbete. Sarrpbq, from ogrro, aaizgvai, 
spoiled by putrefaction, corrupt, used of fishes 
(Matt. xiii. 48), of fruit (Matt. xii. 33 ; Luke 

vi. 43), of a tree (Matt. vii. 17, 18; xii. 33; 
Luke vi. 43), denotes according to the antithesis 
(ayadoq np6q) uselessness, but it is certainly 
chosen to designate both what is decayed, worn- 
out, ruined, and what is disgusting and stinking; 
Bengel: vetustatem redolens. Comp. nevbq Aoydq, 
v. 6; pijpa apyov, Matt. xii. 36. In these passa¬ 
ges the emptiness and unprofitableness is more 
prominent, here however the loathsomeness, 
Theodoret : alaxpo^oyta, hoidopia, ovKopavria, 
fi?.ao<l>riuia, ipevdohoyia teal ra TovToiq Toiaoipa. 

But whatever is good for the building 
up of the need. — ’A A/la (sc. EKKopeveadu), ei 
Ttq ayat)oq(sc. eoti) tt pbq oinuAopi)v r rj q 
Xpeiaq. Over against the prohibition the ac¬ 
ceptance of wholesome speech takes a very 
modest attitude; overagainst iraq we have here el 
rcq. Bengel: non postulatur ab omnibus par 
facundia. ’Ay ad6q, however, as in ltom. xv. 2, 
designates what is internally, morally good, not 

accomplish by assiduous effort with his hands something 
good, instead of this past evil. The purpose of the effort 
follows in the next clause. The sum of the whole is : Hon¬ 
est manual labor. 1. Labor, 2. better with the hands than 
with the dishonest wits; 3. above all let it be honest as to 
means and good as to end.—R.] 

* (This is evidently stated by the Apostle as “the true 
specific object of all Christian labor, and just to the extent 
that the work is done on this account, will it be itself Chris¬ 
tian.” The laborer may be unconscious of this end at times, 
but it is necessarily hit end in labor as a Christian. The 
verse Is worth a whole library of volumes on social science. 
Its precepts would make many a so-called merchant or pro¬ 
fessional man go to manual labor, while on the other hand 
this last clause would settle the “ workman’s question ” far 
more effectually than the whole array of socialistic theories, 
Agrarian appeals, trades unions and “strikes.” But Prud- 
homme is too often preferred to Paul.—R.J 


merely what is fitting (Harless), [Hodge, Eadie, 
Alford, Ellicott] ; that would be too external 
The genitive of reference has been aptly rendered 
by Luther: where it is needed. This refers to 
the time when, to the place where, to the person to 
whom, to the method how, and to the purport 
which, we are to speak. “According to Jerome it 
applies also juxta opportunitatem loci, temporis et 
personx xdificare audientes ” (Stier). Col. iv. 6 : 
“How ye ought to answer every man.” [Ellicott 
also takes the genitive as one of reference ; “edi¬ 
fying as regards the need, i. e., which satisfies the 
need.” Alford follows Meyer in regarding it 
as the regular objective genitivc=“ the defect to 
be supplied by edification,” so that the sense is 
“the edification of the present deficiency or need 
calling for it.” The hypallage of the Syriac, 
Beza, followed in the E. V., is clearly wrong, 
also qua sit opus (Erasmus and others).—R.]. 
It is incorrect to take t} XP E ia=oi xP Etav iyovreq 
(Rueckert, Olsiiausen). 

That it may give grace to those who 
hear [iva 6 <g x<*P lv ~olq a ko vova i ].— 
“ That ” refers to the design of the enjoining 
Apostle, not that of the obeying member of the 
congregation. The subject of “give grace” is 
“good word;” we do not then read “that ye 
may give.” Luther presents very well the 
manner, the esthetic side: “ that it may be gra¬ 
cious ;” for x^p'C means also the gracefulness, 
agreeableness, of the discourse; just as in Col. 
iv. 6: “in grace,” Luke iv. 22. But the inner 
side, the matter, must not be overlooked, nor put 
in a secondary place; it must be a kindness. 
Harless includes this alone, but incorrectly; a 
befriending, agreeable act of kindness is meant, 
which should make this impression on the hear¬ 
ers: whether it profits them, is their own affair. 
Stier seems to be not incorrect, in finding here 
(d<p) an echo of ver. 28 (peTabtdbvai), and a spi¬ 
ritual gift in the seasoned but pleasant word 
spoken with unction. [Alford retains the the¬ 
ological meaning of x<*P‘S : “minister spiritual 
benefit; be a means of conveying through you 
the grace of God” (so E. V.). Hodge on the 
other hand follows Harless, holding that the 
phrase always means to confer a favor; “that 
it may benefit the hearers.” Ellicott accepts 
the non-theological sense of *dp<c, but adds that 
owing to its change of meaning in the New Tes¬ 
tament, there seems to be even in this phrase a 
reference to spiritual benefit. lie renders: “that 
it may impart a blessing.”—R.] 

Ver. 30. And, nai, connects closely with 
what precedes; so much depends on proper 
speech.— Grieve not the Holy Spirit of 
God, pi) Tlvtteite t: v ev pa to ayiov tov 
0eov. —The verb forbids injuring, disturbing, 
rendering sorrowful, pointing thus to an inti¬ 
mate fellowship, in which joyous love toward 
and among each other should prevail, and to a 
tender conduct and intercourse; for it happens 
per sermones putres (Bengel). The object is 
“ the Holy Spirit of God.” This full designa¬ 
tion shows the importance of the matter and 
compels us to recognize the objective reality and 
Personality of the Holy Ghost. Shepherd of 
Ilermas , ii. 10: pr) OTufie to irvevpa to ayiov to it 
aol KaToiKoiv, pfjnoTE Evrev^T/Tai Kara aoi nai arroorq 
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anb aov. He who speaks out the foul thing which 
comes from his mind to his lips, injures thus the 
Holy Spirit in himself, and in others also. The 
plural means also: Ye, each one in himself, or in 
others too. The Holy Ghost like God is not 
apathetio, but capable of being affected. Rom. 
viii. 26. He feels what occurs in us, as a loving 
Friend, who does not Himself change, but will 
help us and change us, so long as we grant that 
He be not rejected. This is a possible fiual re¬ 
sult, in spite of the close connection in which 
He stands to us, and in spite of the help and 
blessedness, which He produces in us. Both 
ideas are added in the relative clause which fol¬ 
lows : 

In whom ye were sealed unto the day 
of redemption, kv tp ea^payiaQ-qr e rif 
fjfiipav airohvr puo tuf. —The first thought 
is contained in the expression: “in whom ye 
were sealed,” in whom* = in fellowship with 
whom, ye were sealed (i. 13); the other is 
marked by “unto the day of redemption” (i. 
14); hie dies est novissimus, cujus representatio 
gusedam est in die mortis; prsesupponit dies citerio- 
res (Rom. ii. 16) ; in illo maxime die referet , quis 
inveniatur obsignatus (Bengel). Isa. lxiii. 10 
(where the LXX. have incorrectly rendered 
napw^vvav ; the Vulgate is better: (afflixernn't) 
should be compared, not as though this were a 
citation, but on account of the similar thought. 

Accordingly ?.vi:eiv is not to be pared down to 
a mere troubling (Bengel: turbare), nor is the 
human spirit to be regarded as the object (De 
Wette; Christian feeling), nor is the capability 
of being affected which belongs to God and the 
Holy Ghost to be rejected or regarded as a mere 
anthropomorphism; the reference to the possi¬ 
bility of being forsaken by the Holy Ghost should 
not be denied (Schenkel). There is both great 
kindness and earnestness in the warning thus 
formulated and emphasized : “in the case of the 
unredeemed sin it is a transgression of the law 
(Rom. iv. 15, etc.), in the case of the redeemed 
it is a wounding of the Holy Ghost” (Harless), 
whose tempter he is (ii. 22). Not by threaten- 
ings respecting the punishment of hell, but by 
holy dread of grieving the Holy Ghost, and 
wholesome fear of the day of Judgment, which 
with Him is only the day of Redemption, does 
the Apostle seek to persuade and strengthen.! 

Comprehensive conclusion; vers. 31, 32. a. The 
negative side , ver. 31 ; b. The positive side , ver. 32. 

* [Not by whom (whereby, E. V.), Hodge, since God is the 
Sealer, the Spirit the seal; comp. 1.13.—R.] 

f (It is precisely this thought of the Apostle, so correctly 
stated by Branne, which throws doubt upon the reference to 
the possibility of losing the seal, found here by Harless, 
Stier, Alford and Braune ( Doctr. Note 6). But the mention 
of a seal is not suggestive of such a possibility, nor is “ griev¬ 
ing the Spirit” resisting the Spirit, the latter being predi- 
cated of unbelievers only (Actsv. 51). Besides had Paul wished 
to convey this idea ir apo(vvert (from Isa. lxiii. 10, LXX ) was 
probably in his memory, and this would have expressed 
such a thought far better. Of course the caution assumes a 
logical possibility of falling, which is practical enough, but 
the appeal is to love not to fear While the Scriptures al¬ 
ways thus exhort men, it seems to be a species of anthropo¬ 
morphism also, for the more theological and soteriological 
statements preclude such a possibility. Even here where 
the verse begins with such a caution, there is at once added 
a mention of the “ seal ” and of “ the day of redemption ” as 
the end, which suggests the doctrine of “ final perseverance ’* 
rather than the opposite. Comp. Eadi* and Hodgi in loco. 


Ver. 31. Let all bitterness.— Xlmpia (Heb. 
xii. 16; Acts viii. 23; Rom. iii. 14) is ill-temper, 
animosity, unholy indignation, as niKpaibecdai, 
Col. iii. 19. Comp. n «p<>Jas. iii- 14. It 

is entirely internal, concealed in the heart [“the 
prevailing temperament and frame of mind ” 
(Ellicott). — R.]. — And wrath. —Qvpbq is ex¬ 
citement, passionate movement of the temper, in 
selfishness, unrestrained and disorderly.— -And 
anger.— ’0 pyfj is the passion concentrating it¬ 
self, directed against a particular person with 
the purpose of hurting him. '0 dvpbc yewtjrucSs 
eon rfft dpyijs ((Ecumenius). According to the 
context carnal anger is spoken of; hence there 
is nothing to be inferred respecting ver. 26 from 
this passage. Bengel is incorrect: hadenus de- 
scendit climax; but he properly compares the first 
with xprjorol, the second wilh tboirAarxvoi, the 
third with yapi£6pevoi (ver. 32) as their respec¬ 
tive antitheses. Comp. Tittmann, Sun. I., p. 
131 ff. [Also Trench, Sun. £ xxxvii.; Donald¬ 
son, New Cratylu* , ' 6 $ 476, 477 ; Galatians v. 
20 .] 

We now pass to the breaking out of what was 
within, to its becoming perceptible in look, mien 
and gesture: and clamor. —Kpavyij (Acts 
xxiii. 9) is wild, rough crying, refers to the 
voice, improperly strained and sharpened, as in 
scolding, upbraiding, to the casting about of 
words uninterruptedly. It is the steed of anger 
(Chrysostom).*— And evil speaking, JXao - 
(prjpia, pointing to the purport of the speaking is 
aspersion of one’s neighbor, ?.oi6opia (Col. iii. 18; 
1 Tim. vi. 4 ; Matt. xii. 31; xv. 19), yet sharper 
than this, not merely like “ Raca ” (Matt. v. 22), 
abusing the mental or civil capacity of a brother, 
but like “thou fool,” the moral capacity for 
God’s kingdom, and hence not without a refer¬ 
ence to God (Stier), blaspheming possibly or 
probably. “All,” which belongs to all the sub¬ 
stantives, refers to the various degrees, from the 
coarsest among common people to the most re¬ 
fined among the educated; so Ovuoi , 2 Cor. xii. 
20. 


Be put away from you .— y kpdgrw a<f>’ 
vptiv is a stronger conclusion of “ putting away” 
(ver. 251; it must take place with power in the 
mighty help of One stronger than we, to whom 
all this clings.—With all malice .—Zvv ndaij 
Kanig, the fermentum of the bilterness (Meyer) 
and the rest [“ the active principle to which they 
are all due”], refers to malice, malignitas and 
malitia (Rom. i. 29; Col. iii. 8), both the quality 
and its manifestation, in order to sum up in con¬ 
clusion all that cannot be enumerated. 

[Eadie: “This verse contains not only a cata¬ 
logue, but a melancholy genealogy of bad pas¬ 
sions ; acerbity of temper exciting passion; 
that passion heated into indignation; that indig¬ 
nation throwing itself off in indecent brawling, 
and that brawling darkening into libel and 
abuse; a malicious element lying all the while 
at the basis of these enormities.”—R.] 


Ver. 32. The positive side. And become ye, 
ylveoOe de .—Thus the antithesis is strongly 


* [Chrysostom adds: “ Let women especially attend to 
this, as they on every occasion cry out and brawl. There Is 
but one thing In which it is needful to cry alond, and that is 
in teaching and preaching.”—R.J 
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marked at the very start, as not finished at one 
stroke, but having a development, a history.*— 
Kind one to another. —Elf a is 
put first, marking chiefly the fellowship. Xpq- 
oroi (Luke v. 39; vi. 85; 1 Pet. ii. 3; Rom. ii. 
4) helping the xP Eta '■> ingeniosius quam verius is 
the reference to the name; Christians (Olsiiau- 
skn). Comp. Tittmann, Sgn. I., 140, 195.— 
Tendar-hearted, evairkay %voi (like I Pet. 
iii. 8) refers to sympathy, fellow-feeling, hearty 
compassion. [Comp. Colossians , p. 691.— For¬ 
giving each other, x a pt^bpe v oi tavrois 
(2 Cor. ii. 7, 10; xii. 13), marks the tender, 
considerate, forbearing, forgiving life among 
themselves; lavroi f points more strongly than 
aXkr/'kois to the existing unity, where one deals 
with another as himself (Col. iii. 13). [The for¬ 
mer thought is from Stier, the latter from Ori- 
oen, but they are not to be pressed too far.—R.] 

Even as God in Christ forgave you 
[*a0tjc Kdl 6 deb f ev Xpiorcp exapiaar o 
vpi v].—K aO 6 cf is as in i. 4 (Harless). K a l 
joins the readers to God, to the clause “God in 
Christ forgave you ” The notion is as in Matt, 
vi. 12, 14. God's mercy and grace is manifest 
in Christ, proved itself in Christ, in the death 
(2 Cor. v. 19) of Him who accomplished the re¬ 
conciliation of the world with God. “ In Christ” 
belongs to the verb, the predicate, not to “God,” 
the subject. [Either connection presents a truth: 
God in Christ, manifested in Christ, forgave us, 
but Gol forgave in Christ, in giving Him to be 
a propitiation for our sins The latter thought 
seems more appropriate with the aorist which 
refers to a definite past act; it is neither 
“hath forgiven ” (E. V.), nor “will forgive,” 
a gloss our feeble faith puts on it.—R.] 

DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. The lie is put first by the Apostle as a fun¬ 
damental vice. It is the loveless misuse of lan¬ 
guage and the means for communicating the 
thoughts of the heart, with the design of deceiving 
our neighbor. It injures love, therefore one’s 
own heart, and one’s neighbor, it injures fellow¬ 
ship and truth, and thus one’s own heart again, 
which needs these, and our neighbor, who needs 
them no less. The untruth must be intentional; 
otherwise it is merely not true, an error, not 
amounting to a lie. The deception must be inten¬ 
tional: Drama, irony, satire, joke, conventionali¬ 
ties are not lies; for in these it is presupposed 
that our neighbor understands this language and 
can translate it into his own. What is conven¬ 
tional is the language of humanity, which should 
come from the heart and become natural, as in 
Fenelon. A lie is an act of lovelessness against 
our neighbor, even when not intended to injure 
him, perhaps only to help or assure ourselves or 
others, to make preposterous stories, something 
out of nothing, like all frivolous lies, which, 
however innocent they may appear, are still the 


* [Alford is scarcely justified in saying that “become” 
removes the precept too far from the present. Elucott 
rightly takes the verb as Implying evil elements among them, 
yet to be taken away; hence the appropriateness of S«. See 
Textual Note ®.—R.] 

+ [This particle introduces an example, havingat the same 
time an argumentative force; not .because, as Hodge renders 
it here also.—R.] 


school for turning frivolity into mischief. The 
word itself docs not necessarily make the lie; it 
may be consummated in silence, in countenance, 
in gesture or act; but at all events it is an abuse 
of God’s gift for the manifestation of our thoughts 
and perceptions. Its opposite is truthfulness , love 
of truth, which is at the same time love to man¬ 
kind. It is indeed not possible without some 
circumspection and restriction, since it does not 
consist in having the heart on the tongue, but in 
having the tongue in the heart. 

This vice is less strange among men than many 
others, so that even the better class of people, 
the pious world also, has an elastic conscience 
respecting this point. The conventional mode 
of life with its illusion and deception makes 
truthfulness utterly impossible, unless Christ be¬ 
comes a living power in us. In lying as in steal¬ 
ing, a beginning is made in a little thing, and then 
come bolder advances, until an extreme is 
reached: one lie is told to conceal another, in¬ 
stead of forgiveness being sought, and then comes 
shameless, impudent untruth, ll comes from the 
devil and leads to him; it is the devil’s own vice 
(John viii. 44). The Scripture forbids it uncon¬ 
ditionally, especially the Lord Himself (Matth. 
xii. 36, 37); it does not approve of the untruths 
of the Hebrew midwives, of Michal, Jonathan, 
etc., only narrating them as facts. Although ly¬ 
ing mainly injures fellowship, yet it is not to be 
so connected therewith as to be considered al¬ 
lowable where no fellowship exists; nor is it to 
be so contra-distinguished from love, that a lie is 
not to be regarded as such, where the latter is 
active, even though the untruth is spoken with 
an intention of deceiving. The former principlo 
applies to robbers, murderers and thieves; the 
latter to children, lunatics, drunkards and pas¬ 
sionate people. In the first case it is not allow¬ 
able like stratagem in war or in peril of life, and 
in the other truth should not become poison or 
poniard.* Over against the sophistry: verbal 
truth should not stand against hearty love, the 
rigoristic principle, which allows no lie in an 
emergency, is justified. It is better inconsist¬ 
ently to deny in books and in the pulpit the right 
of untruth, and in life and in the household to 
practise it, than at the expense of trutli to serve 
a false one. To speak an untruth on account of 
a neighbor’s necessity out of love for him is still 
a lie; personal need, personal interest does not 
first give it this character; the necessity of a 
neighbor gives no justification to a lie in a case 
of emergency. 

2. Anger, which, in God, is the energy of holy 
love against sin and corruption disturbing and 
perverting moral order, is justified in the Scrip¬ 
tures. Affirmed of God more than three hundred 
times, it cannot be wrong of itself in man who is 
created after the image of God; it is rather a 


* [Lies to children are fearfully common. Sorely the mo¬ 
tive (“for we are members one of another”) in this case lias 
unusual force. To say that such lies are necessary, is to say 
that it is necessary to blacken a child’s heart. In the liveli¬ 
ness of childish imagination they are great romancers them¬ 
selves, but at the same time sensitive to an untruth told 
them. IIow can they have faith in God, when those who 
stand for the time being in the place of God prove unworthy 
of belief? What they cannot understand should be declared 
incomprehensible to them, not misstated. What would we 
thiuk of our Heavenly Father, if lie dealt otherwise with us? 
-R.) 
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witness and basis of active love in the surround¬ 
ings of an unholy world. The right to be angry 
is admitted and granted, but to be angry rightly 
however. Loveless anger is as incorrect as an¬ 
gerless love. Without ardent hatred towards 
what is wicked, there can be no lawful anger to¬ 
wards those who are wicked. It is difficult to 
separate the two; comp. Jude 23; Rev. ii. 6, 15; 
Rom. xii. 9; Ps. xcvii. 10; Amos v. 15. The 
Apostle here gives prominence to the pernicious 
element of that anger which becomes a lingering 
grudge, and to the danger of thus falling a prey 
to the devil; it corrupts man inwardly and makes 
him the slave of Satan ; the “ irreconcilable re¬ 
mains the unreconciled, incurring the wrath and 
judgment of God.” See Palmer, Moral , p. 373. 

3. Property and Theft stand in the closest re¬ 
lation. The latter attaches not only to the lack 
of the former, but rather to its acquisition, pre¬ 
servation and expenditure. A Christian should 
have more than he requires for himself; there 
should be a surplus for others, even though he 
be a day-laborer. The opposite of thievishness 
is Industry, which leads to opulence; with this 
many continued and varied exercises of Christian 
virtue stand connected, and Benevolence , per¬ 
sonal, private benevolence, both secret and open; 
this is required, not the public, municipal cha¬ 
rity. The emphasis rests on personal benevo¬ 
lence, which succors and devotes itself to need, 
not on police alms. Honesty should proceed to¬ 
ward benevolence, and what hampers and weak¬ 
ens the latter, has the blot of dishonesty upon it. 
Avarice, dissipation, vanity, laziness, negligence, 
debauchery and idleness are theft. See Braune, 
Die heilig. 10 Gebote , pp. 178-189; Palmer, Mo¬ 
ral , p. 375. 

[The scope of the negative precept (“steal 
no longer”) may be inferred from the posi¬ 
tive statement which follows: It forbids idleness 
in general (“labor”) and laziness (“work¬ 
ing”), implying also that those who are neither 
idle nor lazy may yet “ steal,” because their 
work is neither “with the hands” nor for “that 
which is good ” (speculation, sinecures, sharp 
business habits, etc.). Further all labor, 
however assiduous, proper and honest, which 
does not aim at a surplus to give away is not dis¬ 
tinctively Christian. Though no one has a right 
to demand from capital (i. c., the accumulated 
surplus of labor), yet here is the responsibility 
of the Christian capitalist. On the other hand, 
the positive principle of honesty here set forth 
bids us labor, that we may have a capital for be¬ 
nevolence; so that begging, combining to extort, 
or even legislating in favor of idleness, is not in 
accordance with the Apostle’s view. Paul by his 
example (Acts xviii. 3 ; xx. 34; 2 Thess. iii. 8), 
as well as by the strongest precepts (Acts xx. 35; 
2 Thess. iii. 10) exalts the dignity of manual la¬ 
bor. To despise labor is a mark of barbarism, 
involving as a result either the indigence of sa¬ 
vage freedom or the injustice of not less savage 
slavery. Unless the curse pronounced (Gen. iii. 
19) upon the man be accepted and transformed 
by such acceptance into a blessing, it becomes a 
worse misfortune. As a working man then Paul 
appears equally removed from the capitalist 
hoarding only for self and from those champions 
of labor who talk too much to work and who ask 


the same wages for the ignorant and lazy as be¬ 
longs of right to skill and industry. Appealing 
to his hands hardened by toil, he says: “So 
laboring ye ought to support the weak, and to 
remember the words of the Lord Jesus, how 
He said, It is more blessed to give than to re¬ 
ceive.”—R.] 

4. The entire scope of speech is here in ques¬ 
tion : The essential characteristic of Christian 
speech, well pleasing to God, is “good for the 
edifying of the need,” a furthering in accordance 
with the necessity of the case. This applies to 
the preacher and pastor, to the social circle, the 
popular orator, be he democratic or conservative, 
and to the statesman as well. To have regard to 
place, time and auditors, and to regulate both 
matter and manner accordingly: this is the con¬ 
scientious scrupulousness of the Christian! The 
minister should spare all pious phraseology 
which is not to edification, and not be content 
with showing and proving bis Confession of Faith, 
without any regard to the necessities of the oc¬ 
casion. Magna vis esi in colloquiis piis (Bengel). 
Much therefore depends on the fitting word; 
comp. Braune, Die heil. Gebote , p. 205 ff. 

5. General remarks: a. Sin is universal; it at¬ 
taches not to the heathen only, but to the natural, 
unregenerate man as a ruling power; nor is it to 
be found especially in one class, race or period. 
— b. Sin as a whole is referred to: sin of thought, 
word and deed; here too the coarser or finer 
form, the secret or open manner makes no dif¬ 
ference.—The Apostle so sketches the substance 
of sin, that at first glance we are shocked, and 
can imagine, it exists only in numerous circles, 
strata and periods, in the heathen or the remark¬ 
ably degraded ; but if we look more closely, we 
find it everywhere and in all ages, often indeed 
under the gloss of culture and elegant manners. 
The appearance of sin is in the extremities, but 
its seat is in the very noblest organs, from 
which it extends through the whole body of our 
race, without He helps who is the Head of His 
Church. 

6. The motives presented are: God’s mercy in 
Christ over us, the precious gift of the Holy 
Ghost in us, the thought of the day of decision 
before us. God’s own aim is what is morally 
good; to injure this is to injure Him, to obstruct, 
disturb and destroy His working for us and in 
us. God’s unchangeableness is not the impossi¬ 
bility of being affected ; that would be imperfec¬ 
tion, indolence (Jas. v. 16-18). Our new birth 
may, like the life of one born, be again taken 
away, the sealing of the Holy Ghost be again 
taken from us. He who does not look at the goal 
not yet attained and still held up, does not pre¬ 
serve what he has received in his spirit from the 
Spirit of God. We can lose the grace of God, 
can again fall into condemnation without reco¬ 
very, much as it is denied.* Ileb. vi. 4-6. 

* [In the original Dr. Braune adds: “by the Methodists 
and Baptists,” an oversight which is singular enough; It may 
be accounted for by remembering that these two denomina¬ 
tions are almost the only ones which operate among German 
Protestants as missionaries. The representative of the State 
Church (Dr. Braune is General Superintendent) naturally 
classes them together. On the question whether the possi¬ 
bility of falling from grace la here taught, see Exeg. Notes. 
The passage in Hebrews teaches either: no fall is possible, 
or: the first fall is fatal, an alternative not usually accepted 
by the advocates of such a possibility.—R.J 
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IIOMLLETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

Comp. Doctr. Notts. —On vers. 22-28 ( the Epis¬ 
tle for the Sunday after Trinity) see the pre¬ 
ceding section.—Virtue helps to oast off vice, 
and the casting off of vice introduces virtue, both 
thus acting reciprocally.—Two classes of men 
sin against the Apostle’s precept respecting sinless 
anger: those who rage and those who can never 
be angry. Sinful anger is a raging storm which 
lays waste a planting of God’s ; righteous anger 
is a priest, who slays the sacrifice of righteous¬ 
ness and casts all care and anxiety from herself 
upon the Lord with a Hosanna. As in the Psalm 
(iv. 6) so here the allusion is to night, to inter¬ 
course with one's self, to quiescence about and 
in us ; the day of anger should be the day of re¬ 
conciliation ; in prayer before God let all animo¬ 
sity be still; let not radiant love of God set for 
us, with the sun in the heaven. With anger we 
give a lodgement to the murderer of souls, the 
devil ; who does not slay anger, him anger slays. 
Hot temples are the easiest bridges for the devil 
into our hearts.—As room can be given to the 
devil, so is there also a withdrawal of the Holy 
Ghost.—For the commonest virtues we need what 
is highest of all: the kindness of God in 
Christ; without this there is a relapse into the 
heathen vices. 

Starke: —Truth is a lovely virtue, a glorious 
ornament, and sparkles brighter than the most 
beautiful diamond. If you have the truth, speak 
the truth from your heart, and walk in the truth, 
then are you certainly a beloved child of God.— 
Anger must not be taken to bed and allowed to 
go to sleep with us, lest it become hatred. Where 
anger takes the upper hand, Christ goes down 
with His gracious light.—The slanderer and 
blasphemer has the devil on his tongue, and 
whoever purposely listens to the slander gets him 
in his ears, and whoever takes delight in it, has 
him in his heart.—There is no dignity, no office, 
in which peculations are not practised by many. 
It is only a pity that they are so bedecked and 
behung with the fine show and appearance and 
well-adorned cloak of right. Not only are the 
rich bound to have compassion on the needy, but 
those who maintain themselves by labor, should 
share with those who cannot work.—See how 
out of the glow of sin one spark after another 
rises up, each greater than the last, until a great 
fire is made out of it. 

The enigmatical, mysterious, unfathomable, 
people, who never let their hearts be seen, do 
not bear this Divine stamp ; it is as if they did 
not wish their evil tricks to be betrayed.—The 
Christian should never lay his head unreconciled 
to rest, and he has no rest, if he has injured any 
one, or knows himself to be at enmity with any 
one. Gentle rest belongs only to a heart free 
from passion. Examine thyself, whether any 
one sighs over thee. The Pythagoreans, if they 
had fallen out with each other in words, gave 
each other the hand before sundown, kissed each 
other, and were reconciled.—The aim of labor, 
of earning, should be the weal of others. The 
worth of labor is this, that it furnishes us the 
means of doing good and tasting the sweetness of 
doing good. 


The perceptible alterations of life which must occur 
in the regenerate . 1. In general, in the prevailing 
mind, vers. 22-24. a) An entire laying off of the 
old evil mind, a cessation of the old lust. 6) 
Putting on of an entirely new holy mind, of God's 
likeness, like God to think and will, and daily 
renewed zeal in reaching after the likeness of 
God. 2. Specially, vers. 25-28. Through the 
virtues which the renewed man exhibits: o) 
Purity, chastity, b) Truthfulness, c) Gentle¬ 
ness. d) Inoffensiveness, c) Honesty and Rec¬ 
titude. 

The great difference between Christian culture 
and that of the world. 1. In general, a) The 
world’s culture leaves the old humanity un¬ 
touched, unimproved, only whitewashes it. b) 
Christian culture ennobles man from the founda¬ 
tion up, by substituting the Divine mind for sel¬ 
fishness. 

2. Specially. a. Culture hinders only the 
great outbreaks of vice, Christianity makes the 
heart pure. b. Culture teaches to shun great 
lies, Christianity makes inwardly true. c. Cul¬ 
ture makes outwardly refined, Christianity gives 
true gentleness, d. Culture guards against coarse 
injustice, but Christianity makes truly houest, 
even where one is not remarked.—Real improve¬ 
ment must begin at the bottom of the heart.— 
Would not the world fare better, if all became 
real Christians?—Christians are new men.—The 
speech of a Christian should always have a moral 
purpose. Paul describes Christian eloquence 
both as to its matter: it speaks what is service¬ 
able for improvement, awakens good impulses, 
leaves a sting behind it in the hearts of others; 
and as to its manner, which is to be kind, so that 
love is thereby expressed and made perceptible. 
The Christian is no babbler, does not allow him¬ 
self to become a mountebank or court-fool!—The 
Holy Ghost can be grieved: 1. In Himself, one 
frustrates His work partly in his own heart, and 
partly in others, which especially happens 
through evil speeches. 2. In others, when one 
grieves the pious Christians, who are full of this 
Spirit. Consider, whom you should respect in 
such persons, the Holy Ghost dwelling in them! 
—The Christian should not be bitter, without on 
this account becoming sweet. Wrath is the full 
outbreak of hate against others. Clamor is a 
token of a hasty, vehement, uncontrolled, rough 
spirit. 

Passavant :—All—liars, because all, sinners, 
for in every sin is falsehood, a denial of the truth, 
a deception upon and against ourselves and be¬ 
fore God.—Better die than lie! says an old 
Church Father.—In the case of the unconverted 
every sin is a wrong against the holy law; in the 
case of the converted it is at the same time a 
wrong against the Holy Ghost. 

Gerlach: —The Holy Ghost is estranged by 
empty, vain babbling, but grieved by foul talk. 
—Stier: —To drive out every sin dwelling in the 
old man, the practice of the opposite virtue must 
be employed.—Either we slay again, or it slays 
us. If a man goes to bed with poison, it creeps 
through all his members during sleep. Anger is 
a murderer. Who would sleep with a murderer? 
To be angry is human, but to cherish it long if 
devilish (Heinrich Moeller). 

[Eadie: — V er. 26. Anger is not wholly for- 
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bidden; it is an instinctive principle—a species 
of thorny hedge encircling our birthright. But 
in the indulgence of it, men are very apt to sin. 
—“ When the curfew bell rings, let us then also 
quench all sparks of anger and heat of passion” 
(Tuos. Fuller). — Ver. 27. Give the devil 
“place” but in a point, and he may speedily co¬ 
ver the whole platform of the soul.—Ver. 29. 
Words so spoken may fall like winged seeds upon 
a neglected soil. Comp. Prov. xxv. 11.—Ver. 
30. All this perverse insubordination is in utier 
antagonism to the essence and operations of Him 
who is the Spirit of truth, and inspires the love 
of it; who assumed, as a fitting symbol, the form 
of a dove, and creates meekness and forbearance; 
and who, as the Spirit of holiness, leads to the 
appreciation of all that is just in action, noble in 
sentiment, and healthful and edifying in speech. 
—It may be said to a prodigal son—grieve not 
your father lest he cast you off; or grieve not 
your mother lest you break her heart. Which 
of the twain is the stronger appeal ?—Ver. 31. 
“Anger sets the house on fire, and all the spirits 
are busy upon trouble, and intend propulsion, 
defence, displeasure or revenge; it is a short 
madness, and an eternal enemy to discourse, and 
sober counsels, and fair conversation ; it is a fe¬ 
ver in the heart, and a calenture in the head, 
and a fire in the face, and a sword in the hand, 
and a fury all over ; and therefore can never 
suffer a man to be in a disposition to pray” (Je¬ 
remy Taylor). — Ver. 32. In the exercise of 
Christian forgiveness his authority was their 
rule, and his example their model. They were 


to obey and also to imitate, nay, their obedience 
consisted in imitation.—R.] 

[Ver. 25. The ground of Christian truthfulness 
ana its negative and positive sides.—Vers. 26, 
27. Anger. 1) may be right; 2) is far more 
likely to be wrong; 3) certainly is, if it lasts 
long: 4) becomes worse yet by giving entrance 
to the devil.—Ver. 28. Obedience here would 
stop many a business, and deplete the ranks of 
many a profession, by increasing the number of 
honest laborers; but how much it would do for 
the weal of mankind !—Legislative charity is not 
Christian charity, nor the payment of taxes for 
the support of the poor, an essentially Christian 
virtue.—Ver. 29. The Apostle implies here: 1. 
That corrupt things rise very naturally to the 
lips, but should never be spoken ; 2. That use¬ 
ful things are rarer.—Much speaking is likely 
to be evil-speaking.—Profitable conversation : 
1. How rare; 2. Little sought for; 3. Selfish¬ 
ness the cause.—This verse would shut many a 
mouth in prayer-meeting, often enough in the 
pulpit too.—Would that it did, for is it not by 
unedifying words as well as evil ones, that the 
Spirit is grieved?—Ver. 31. “Evil speaking,” 
slander, is “blasphemy” in Greek; it 
stands last in this catalogue. It always breaks 
the sixth and ninth commands, usually the seventh , 
and is an offence against the third also.—Ver. 
32. Kindness is well, compassion is better, but 
forgiveness is like God in Christ.—W r ho forgave 
us? Godin Christ; how did He forgive us? in 
Christ; whom did He forgive ? us in Christ. 
-R.] 


e. Three points of view for the new walk. 

(Chap. V. 1-14.) 

1) Look above thyself to follow God I 

(Cpap. V. 1, 2.) 

1 Be ye [Become] therefore followers [or imitators] of God, as dear [beloved] 

2 children; And walk in love, as Christ also hath loved us [also loved you], 1 and hath 
given himself [gave himself up] for us 3 an offering and a sacrifice to God for a sweet- 
smelling savour [savour of sweet smell]. 

TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL. 

i Ver. 2.—[The better attested reading is w y. a s (X. 1 A. B., cursives, versions and fathers). The Rec. has i ) /x-at (R.* D. 
E. P. K. L., most cursives and versions); so Lachmann, Ellicott. See next note.—R.] 

3 Ver. 2._ [B., with some minor authorities, reads iquiv instead of q/j.u> v, which is well supported. The connection with 

the last clause complicates the critical question however. Tischendorf, Alford and others accept : v n a s —u/awc ; Lachmann, 
Ellicott and most (Rec.): jj/xas— n/awc. If a uniformity In the person of the pronoun is Indispensable, then the latter is pre¬ 
ferable, but Braune. with Meyer and others, still more correctly accepts the variation (“loved you and gave himself for us\ 
which ’is lectio dijficilwr, accounts best for the various readings, and in detail is better supported by diplomatic autho¬ 
rity.—K.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

Vers. 1, 2 a. The exhortation. Become 
therefore, yiveode ovv .—This connects with 
what precedes (iv. 34) : yiveade d£, marking an 
inference, and at the same time an advance and 
a distinction, so that it is=<5td (iv. 25; ii. 11; 


iii. 3), and like d/a rouro (i. 15), roirov x&P tv (iii. 
1, 14), indicating a new section, as it does in iv. 
1, 17; v. 16. Hence these verses are not to be 
joined to chap. iv. (Schenkel [Hodge]* and 

* [Both Eapie and Ellicott seem disposed to regard the 
verses in this light, but Alford takes them as transitional, 
accepting the view of oSf suggested by Stier and here up¬ 
held by Braune.—R.] 
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others).— Followers [or imitators] of God, 

ui/iTjrai tov 8tov.— Like 1 Cor. iv. 10; xi. 1: 1 
Thess. i. 6; ii. 14: Ileb. vi. 12; 1 Pet. iii. 13. 
An injunction on the part of the Apostle to the 
churches, believers, Jo imitate what is good; we 
always find yiveaOai, never elvai, in this connec¬ 
tion ; thus the becoming so is marked. Luther, 
E. V.], (be), Vulgate (estote ) render incorrectly, 
n what sense this enormous requirement is 
intended is clearly indicated by the context: 
condonawlo et amando ; nam sequitur amati (Ben- 
orl). [Hence the word “imitators,” though a 
literal rendering, suggests too much, and “fol¬ 
lowers” is sufficiently correct.—R.] 

As beloved children [of r enva ayarriyrd]. 

_'S2f, “ns,” denotes the reality, renva ayanrjTd, 

“beloved children,” the relation in which they 
are the objects of the love of God* and through 
Christ His children. Theodoret: vlodeoiag 
i/fiuMrjre, irarepa tov 6ebv ovopdCcTe, (q^&care rot - 
yapovv TTjv ovyyeveiav. Comp. 1 John iv. 12; iv. 
7-11; Mattli. v. 48: Luke vi. 36. Liberorum est, 
patrem moribus referre (Grotius). 

Ver. 2. And walk in love.—Ka/, “and,” 
is epexegetical, in order to define the point of the 
imitation: zr e p t tt a t ei t e ev ayazzrj, “walk 
in love,” “even as God forgave you ” (iv. 32). 
’Ev a yd tt tj is God’s characteristic (i. 4, 5), our 
aim (iii. 17-19); the former makes the latter 
possible. On zrepizraTeiv, see ii. 2. 

Ver. 2 b. Closer designation. As Christ also 
loved you [k a o f k at 6 X p t a to f qy a zttj- 
oevvpdc- See Textual Notes ]—“In Christ” 
(iv. 32) is now explained. “As Christ also” 
binds the Christian walk to Christ and His work. 
Christ has loved you, in that He became man and 
dwelt among men, served them, being mighty in 
word and deed. [While “the Apostle makes no 
distinction between our being the objects of God s 
love, and our being the objects of the love of 
Christ” (Hodge), it is quite as true that /ecu, 
also , marks an advance “from the love of the Fa¬ 
ther who gave His Son, to that of the Son, the 
Personal manifestation of that love in our hu¬ 
manity ” (Alford). The force of the aorists 
should be preserved.—11.] The v fi a f marks the 
exhortation more strongly than if the reading 
were sjudf, permitting the general predicate 
(r) y d n go e v) to become prominent in its inde¬ 
pendent validity, over against what follows : 

And gave himself up for us.—K-at tt api- 
Sukev eavrbv, over against ebunev (John iii. 
16) denotes two things: the voluntary giving and 
the giving Himself up to suffering, that is, to 
suffering in the general sense, including the spe¬ 
cial form, death: so has lie loved. To this 
vtt i p t] puv, “for us,” also points. [The phrase 
in itself may or may not imply substitution; El- 
licott and most think the context points indis¬ 
putably in this case to the sense: in our stead. — 
Comp. Romans (v. 6), p. 164; also Galatians (ii. 
20, and Doetr. Notes on iii. 6-14).—R.] The 
figure is taken from a conflict, in which, against 
the enemies thronging over a fallen one, a hero, 
full of noble courage and of love, protectingly 

* [The point suggested by the adjective is obscured in the 
E. V.: “dear;” “as children Moved," they should imitate 
Bod in love, see ver. 2.—K.J 
12 


contends; similar to this is the use of Trr/u, 
which gives prominence to the being encircled by 
foes. This reference is found also in the closet 
definition which follows. 

An offering and a sacrifice, k poo<popa* 
nai Qvaiav —According to Kliefotu ( Liturg 

Abhandlungen, IV. p. 27 ff.) (corban) is the 

common name for all sacrifices and offerings, 
bloody and unbloody, while HHIO ( mxncha ) is 
principally used of the unbloody (zrpoofapa), 
nDt (zebach) for the bloody offerings (dvoia). 
Comp. Heb. ix. 9; x. 6, 8, where both words oc¬ 
cur, and x. 10, 14, 18 with x. 12, 26, where they 
are used promiscuously. Still even there tov 
ouparos is added to npoo<f>op&, so that in accord¬ 
ance with the context and usus loquendi this dis¬ 
tinction is to be maintained, and in the given or¬ 
der also, because He gave Himself here as a 
7rpoa<f>opd, and became in death a Ovola, the former 
being the soul of the tfvoia £<boa (Stier). — [Alford, 
Eadie, Ellicott, all find in the former term a 
more general reference to the vicarious work of 
Christ, and in the latter a more special reference 
to His death. “The great prominent idea here 
is the one sacrifice, which the Son of God made 
of Himself in His Redeeming love, in our nature— 
bringing it, in Himself, near to God—offering 
Himself as our representative Head : whether in 
perfect righteousness of life, or in sacrifice, pro¬ 
perly so called, at His death” (Alford). —R.] 
Accordingly it is not necessary to supply fi? 8av- 
<itov in thought (Harless [Hodge], Schenkel 
and others) ; the context includes more. 

To God for a savour of sweet smell 
[rw 8 e.ip* cif bo pfj v e vo> 6 t a f].—This is=s 

nm , '7 nin\] nn (Exod. xxix. 18, LXX.: r<p/ct>- 
pk j ooufjv evuih'ac; comp. Lev. i. 9; iii. 16), 

where Kvpup in correspondence with the original 
text is placed last. Hence “ to God,” which is 
inserted for the sake of clearness, is not to be 
joined to the verb (Meyer). The two substan¬ 
tives (both derived from boprj denoting the 
smell in so far as it is inhaled, and eiubta its 
quality, Winer, p. 662, or its effect, pleasure) 
give prominence to the fact that God the Father 
is well-pleased in the self-sacrificing love of the 
Crucified One, in order to strengthen, through 
the reference to this, the exhortation, that we 
too can become well-pleasing to the Father only 
in self-devoting love. Phil. iv. 18; Rom. xii. 1, 
2 ; 2 Cor. ii. 15. 

DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. The principle and impulse of the Christian 
walk is love —love as it actually exists in God, 
who is Love in His character (1 John iv. 8), and 
as it has been felt and enjoyed by us who are 
beloved (ayairgrot), so that we can give more and 
more what we have received and ever receive 
again. Now in Christ this love has become our 
portion, hence it is forgiving, reconciling, peace- 


* [Alford, Ellicott and others prefer to connect r<Z 0«J 
as dot. arm modi. This alters the sense very lillle, and is fa¬ 
vored by the position of the wonts, though the Old Testament 
allusion strongly sustains the view of Braune, which ia 
accepted by many commentators. Ihe connection with tbs 
verb is out of the question.—RJ 
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making ; to show this in their walk is here re¬ 
quired of Christians. 

2. God is the original, Christ the express 
image of the Father, and the ensample of His 
people, the Christian the likeness and copy. As 
the imitation of God cannot be absolute, but is to 
be limited to loving, to forgiving love, so the imi¬ 
tation of Christ cannot be directed toward expia¬ 
tory sufferings, but only to self-sacrificing love 
for our fellows, well-pleasing to God. 

3. As we are able to walk in love only as be¬ 
loved of God and as vouchsafed sonship with 
Ilim, so we can only, when reconciled to God 
through Christ, follow Him in filial and hence in 
fraternal devotion; in Ilis grace we first can 
walk as well-pleasing to Him. The error of the 
Socinians and the Rationalists who see in Christ 
and Ilis self-sacrifice a mere example and nothing 
more, is great and pernicious. See Exeg. and 
Doctr. Notes on ii. IG. As the Bible highly es¬ 
timates the vicarious sufferings of Christ, which 
are taught, not in the vircp r/gutv, but in the Ovaia* 
and the whole Scripture (Matth. xx. 28; 1 Tim. 
ii. 6), so it occurs in the entire life of human so- 
victy: the child lives by the mother’s sacrifice, 


* [Eadie remarks: “To warrant the application of the term 
‘sacrifice ’ to the death of Christ, it must have been something 
more than the natural, fitting, and graceful conclusion of a 
self-denied life — it must have been a violent and vicarious 
decease and a voluntary presentation.” See his full doctrinal 
note in loco. At the same time Alford is perhaps justified in 
terming the question, as usually discussed, an “ irrelevant one 
here.” “ It is not the death of Christ which is treated of, but 
the whole process of His redeeming love. Ilis death lies in 
the background as one, and the chief, of the acknowledged 
facts of that process: but it does not give the character to 
what is predicated of Him.” This exegetical view does not 
howevec favor any theory of the death of Christ which denies 
its vicarious, propitiatory character as an atoning sacrifice. 
-R.J 


and he for whom no one suffers is miserable. S« 
we too should live for others and suffer in their 
stead; though we cannot make atonement, we 
can still live and love self-sacrificingly in th« 
strength imparted to us. 

IIOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

Comp, the foregoing Doctr. Notes and Horn. 
Notes at the close of v. 6-14. 

Starke :—Wilt thou become like God hereaf¬ 
ter, and see Him as lie is, then must thou in this 
life be holy, even as He is holy.—No one can 
rightly boast himself of sonship with God, who 
does not imitate Him.—Christ’s example is the 
proper mirror in which to see the true and natu¬ 
ral form of love. 

Rieger: —The moral instruction of the Apos¬ 
tles is everywhere deduced from the marrow of 
the gospel, nor can it be put in practice by any 
one who does not stand in this gospel of peace. 
It is the character of love, to imitate as it may 
the Beloved. 

Heubner:— This is a powerful precept: who 
can satisfy its demands? We cannot become 
like Him, but we can strive to follow Him in ho¬ 
liness and love. Imitating Christ and God is the 
same thing.—Christ is and remains the original, 
but we should be copies, the more faithful, the 
better. 

Stier:— The Father gives His children but 
one command: Love! 

Gerlach :—The thank-offering Christ brought 
for us, that we too might now offer ourselves to 
God ; the sin-offering, that we need not suffer th« 
same punishment. 


2) Look into thyself and think of purity. 
(Chap. v. 3-5.) 


3 But fornication, and all uncleanness, or covetousness, let it not be once [even] 

4 named among you, as becometh saints; Neither 1 filthiness, nor foolish talking, nor 

5 [or] jesting, [things] which 2 are not convenient: but rather giving of thanks. For 
this ye know [of this ye are sure, 8 knowing] that no whoremonger, nor unclean 
person, nor covetous man, who 4 is an idolater, hath any inheritance in the kingdom 
of Christ and of [omit of] God. 6 


TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL. 

1 Ver. 4. — [The host established reading as respects the particles Is (Rec.): x o 1—k at — f) (so X* B. D* R. L., most cal', 
lives and versions). X 1 has ij instead of the second «ai, while >) is found three times In A. D. 1 F., fathers (Laehmann, Meyer, 
praune), and in others sat throughout. — K.] 

2 Ver. 4. — [X A.B.,3 cursives have: 4 ov« av*j it * v (accepted by Laehmann, Alford, and others) instead of r« ov* 
ivijnona {Rec.. D. F. K. L., Meyer, Ellicott, Braune and most). The latter Is well supported and lectio difficilior, but 
neither external nor internal grounds are altogether decisive. — R.j 

* Ver. 5.—[The Rex. has ierre on the authority of D* K. L., but X. A. B. P. F. G..30 cursives, good versions support l art, 
which is accepted by nearly all recent editors. The emendation above conforms to the correct reading.—R.] 

* Ver. 6.—[The reading o Is found in X- B-, accepted by Laehmann and Alford. The Re. c. has ot, which has more uncial 
support. In F. G. the neuter occurs with cc&oAoAaTpcta, which helps to account for the change to the neuter. — R.] 

* Ver. 5.— X-B. and most: XpicrroO sat Btov. We find also Otov ical Xpurrov, XpioroO 0cov, and simply Xpiorov. 
The first is not only better supported, but lectio difficilior. [The second of should be omitted to Indicate the close conneo* 
tion Implied in the omission of the article before 0c o 0.—R.J 
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EXEOETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

The exhortation; vers. 3, 4. 

Ver. 3. But fornication, and all unclean- 
ness, or covetousness [nopvela 6 k nal 
naaa aKaOapoia fj it X e ov e f t«].— “But,” 
6 i, indicates the transition to another part of the 
exhortation (Meyer), n o p v e t a cannot here, 
where Christians are addressed, bo taken in the 
heathen sense; the Scriptural meaning (in both 
Old and New Testament) is the prominent one. 
lienee it refers not to the coarsest exhibition, 
but to what is within, to the heart. It comes 
first as something general and comprehensive; 
applying to act, word, disposition, as indeed the 
context combines temper and walk in one, to 
men among themselves and in relation to God. 
“And all uncleanness” gives prominence to 
one particular side of this, pointing to every 
form and mode of the same. “ Or covetousness ” 
marks the other side, which is to be clearly dis¬ 
tinguished, hence the disjunctive r/*, “or,” which 
indicates that iraoa, “all,” belongs hero also. 
The former refers to impure, unchaste, ungodly, 
dalliance and contact, solitary uncleanness; 
the latter to greedy lusting, from a distance and 
ungratified. This accords with iv. 19, where 
both substantives are found. 

Let it not be even named among you, 
pq6k 6v o p al koti i j ev vpiv .— Comp. ver. 12; 
Ps. xvi. 4. Such a thing should not even be 
taken up in speech, much less be done. ’Ev 
{, ft j u —j y fi£o(f) vptiv. The prohibition is of 
course to be limited: sine necessitate (Bexgel). 
It is incorrect to explain: Such a thing should 
not be told of them, as 1 Cor. v. 1 (Grotius, 
Bexgel). 

As becometh saints.— Kadug, as in ver. 
2; with r p i k e i ayioig , we should compare 
a$iug (iv. 17) and Soidrt/g (iv. 24), with which the 
introduction of such things into the speech is 
irreconcilable. [“Were the Apostle to say, Let 
despondency be banished, he might add, as be¬ 
cometh believers, or, Let enmity be suppressed, 
he might subjoin, as becometh the brethren; but 
he pointedly says in this place, “as becometh 
saints” (Eadie). —R.] 

Ver. 4. Neither filthiness, a i o \ P 6 T V — 
This evidently includes more than aloxpohoyia 
(Col. iii. 8). Although the antithesis ( evxapio- 
na) points to shameful words (Luther), neither 
the context, which places aloxpbrqg beside pupo- 
Xoyia nor the word itself require an exclusive 
reference to speech. Still less is it to be limited 
to lewd talk. Bexgel refers it also to gestus, etc. 

Nor foolish talking,/cat popohoyia .— 
[ Textual Xote l . Should f) bo accepted here, we 
should substitute oriornor, asisdone inthecaseof 
the next substantive.—R.] According to the New 
Testament conception of pupbg, “fool” (Matt. v. 
22; Ps. xiv. 1; liii. 2), this means godless dis- 


* [“The f, ts not explanatory, but has its full diyunctin: 
force, serving to distinguish irAeoeefui from more special 
sins of the flesh ” (Ellicott). On the last noun see iv. 19. 
“It is greed, avarice, unconquerable love of appropiiatlon, 
morbid hist of acquisition, carrying in itself a violation 
of almost every precept of the Decalogue” (Eadie). This 
original notion must not be overridden by the connection 
with sensual sins.—R.] 


course; it is not merely stulliloquium , insipid 
talk, silly babbling (Calvin, [Hodge] Meyer, 
Sciiexkel). Luther hits the meaning with: 
Xarrcntheidinge , buffoonery, which denotes what 
is high-flown, pompous, in loose discourse. See 
Juetting: Bill. Worterbuch, p. 189. [Trench, 
Sgn. g xxxiv.: “The talk of fools, which is folly 
and sin together.”—R.] 

Or jesting, fj e vr pan ehla (from ev and 
rpinu) means strictly uibanitus , a habit of culti¬ 
vated people, not without adroitness and not 
without frivolity. Lutiier : jest. Bexgel aptly 
says: subtilior ingenio nititur this refers to the 
form, the previous term to the purport. The 
Vulgate is incorrect: scurrilitas. [Comp. Trexcii, 
g xxxiv. on this word. lie refers to “the prof¬ 
ligate old man” of the Miles gloriosus (Plau¬ 
tus), who is exactly the ev t p an el of, and 
remarkably enough an Ephesian, boasting as 
though such wit were an Ephesian birthright. 
See also Barrow’s famous sermon on wit from 
this text (Vol. 1, Serm. xiv.), an extract from 
which is given by Eadie in loco. —R.] 

Things which are not convenient, rh 
ov k avjjKovra. —This gives prominence to the 
wider range, beyond the lewdness and the coarser 
forms. In spite of pi) naPijKovTa (Rom. i. 28) wo 
found ovk here, because the negation has 
coalesced with the word in one conception. See 
Winer, p. 452. As a predicate we must borrow 
an absint (Bexgel) from pi/ ovopa^toPu. [This 
phrase is not to be limited to the last of the 
three substantives, but is “ in apposition to the 
last two words, to both of which eixapioria, as 
denoting oral expression yet implying inward 
feeling, forms a clear contrast.”—It.] 

But rather giving of thanks, p a 7.7. o v 6 k 
evx a P t(TT * a — avijKEi, as Bexgel aptly sup¬ 
plies out of the preceding context, remarking: 
linguve abusus opponitur sanctus et tamen Isrtus usus , 
vers. 18, 19. Xon conveniunt abusus et usus e'vrpa- 
nt/lia et evxapioria, concinna paronomasia; ilia 
turbat animam (et quidem subtilis aliquando jocus et 
lepus tenerum gratise sensum Isedit) kite exhilirat* 
As “ beloved children ” they have ever again to 
thank God. The reference is not to grace of 
discourse (Jerome, Calvin, and others, Stier 
includes this with the other), nor to pudicitia 
(Heinsius). 

Ver. 5. Special motive. For this ye are sure, 
knowing [tovto yapiore y i vioa kovt eg]. 
—“For” adds a ground, in order to strengthen 
the exhortation as a consequence therefrom. 
Accordingly lore [tare] yivuoKOvreg is to 
be taken as an indicative [Meyer. Eadie, Alford 
and others], not as imperative ( Vulgate, Luther, 
Bengel and others). The participle indicates 
the mode of knowing as of their own perception 
(Meyer), insight. Tovto, “this,” placed in 
advance, points to what is stated afterwards, 

* [Meter and Ellioott supply yivtaOv tv ifj.lv, Eapti 
suggests that ovOfia&aOto still guides the eonstructio.i: 
“Rather let thanksgiving be named—let there be vocal expres¬ 
sion to your grateful emotions.” Stier and Alford follow 
Bexo el.— “There is a play perhaps on the similar sound of 
tirrparrtXia and e v \ « P ‘ <r t t a, which may account for th* 
latter not finding so complete a justification in the sense as 
we might expect: the connection being apparently, ‘yoor 
true cheerfulness and piay of fancy will be found, not in 
buffooneiy, but in the joy of a heart overflowing with a 
sense of God's mercies.’ — Alford. —R.J 
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the import of which cannot be unknown to 
Christians. Winer (p. 333) is therefore in¬ 
correct: What is said in vers. 3, 4, ye know, 
since ye perceive, that, etc. [This reference of 
tovto to what follows is doubtful to say the 
least. It seems quite correct to refer it, as the 
object of lore, to what precedes, yivuo kovt e c 
being joined with on. Braune takes no notice 
of the correct reading, an inadvertence which 
probably modifies his opinion of the construc¬ 
tion. The combination of finite verb and parti¬ 
ciple is not to be explained as Hebraistic, since 
the verbs are different.— R.] 

That no whoremonger, nor unclean per¬ 
son, nor covetous man. —The concrete terms 
(7 rdpvog, dudOaprog, tt A e 0 v k k t 77 ?), here 
occurring instead of the abstract ones men¬ 
tioned in ver. 3, must be taken in the same 
sense. [The literal sense is: “ that every forni¬ 
cator or (rj individualizes here) unclean man, or 
covetous man, who is an idolater, hath not in¬ 
heritance.” The negation is transferred to the 
subject according to English usage.—R.] 

Who is an idolater, of eoriv e l dohola- 
Tprjc -—This relative clause not only character¬ 
izes, but also gives a reason for the fact to be 
stated. On this account and because “who” is 
limited to the last term altogether without war¬ 
rant, the clause is to be applied to “every 
whoremonger, unclean person, covetous man.” 
It is not the covetous man alone who is an idol¬ 
ater, having this world’s goods as his god (Matt, 
vi. 24; 1 Tim. vi. 10); Paul holds “belly” and 
“ glory ” also as “ god ” for the enemies of the 
cross (Phil. iii. 19). The proof lacks aptness, 
if that be not attributed to the first two, which 
is predicated of the third, who is not an idolater 
more especially than the former. The clause is 
incorrectly referred to the “covetous man” 
alone (Meyer, Schenkel, Bleek) ; Col. iii. 5 
does not prove this, still less can it be said that 
Paul’s self-denial, which unselfishly offered up 
all, led him to affirm this of covetousness alone, 
since he was just as free from lust and unclean¬ 
ness. [In this wide reference of the relative 
clause Braune is sustained by Harless, Stier 
and others, but the more limited view is that of 
Eadie, Hodge, Alford, Ellicott and most. It 
is more natural and obvious, since all that can 
be urged in favor of the other view but proves 
that the reference may be thus wide, not that it 
is. And covetousness is more specially idolatry, 
the other sins are but more subtle forms of this. 
If 5 be accepted as the correct reading, then the 
reference is necessarily confined to the last word. 
Bee Alford in loco. —R.] 

Hath any inheritance, ovk l x e 1 n%qp o- 
vopiav. — See i. 11. It is not=ov Kkrjpovopy- 
oovatv , “shall not inherit” (Gal. v. 21 ; 1 Cor. 
vi. 9, 10), nor KAr/povoprjoai ov di'vavrai (I Cor. 
xv. 50). It is the fact respecting the status; 
permanent, prevalent sin excludes from the 
kingdom of God, effects the repelling of the 
trrhabo, the Holy Ghost (i. 13, 14); “hath an 
inheritance” is not = inherits the kingdom, 
since the former marks the heirship, the latter 
the entrance of the heir. To accept a certain 
future relation viewed as present, will not suf¬ 
fice (Bengel). [See Winer, p. 249. “Has no 
inheritance,” can have none, this being a law of 


God’s moral government of the world (Eadie, 
Ellicott), an eternal verity of that kingdom 
(Alford). — R.] 

In the kingdom of Christ and God, e? 

TifjiaoiXc'uf Xpiorov naiQeoi. — Baoi- 
Xeta means the kingdom, where God in Christ 
is the Ruler, and His people belong to Him, and 
hence to be distinguished from huid.ijaia, to which 
the fornicator and such characters belong, with¬ 
out having part in the former. (See Doctr . 
Note 5.) Bengel is excellent: articulus simplex, 
summam unitatem indicans. The expression here 
depends on the fact that Christ’s and God’s 
kingdom is one (ver. 12), that Christ’s kingdom 
is also God’s kingdom; though this first appears 
at the end in glory (Rev. ix. 15), the develop¬ 
ment advancing through the Church. Accord¬ 
ingly it is incorrect to explain it as meaning the 
kingdom of Christ, who is also God (Harless) 
[Hodge and many others] though Christ is 
termed God (Rom. ix. 6), or can be thus termed 
[against Meyer], 

[Alford: “No distinction is to be made, 
Xpiorov Kal Oeov being in the closest union. 
Nor is any specification needed that the kingdom 
of Christ is also the kingdom of God, as would 
be made with the second article. This follows 
as a matter of course: and thus the words bear 
no legitimate rendering, except on the substratum 
of our Lord’s Divinity. But on the other hand 
we cannot safely say here that the same Person 
is intended by Xpiorov Kal Oeov, merely on ac¬ 
count of the omission of the article. For 1) any 
introduction of such a predication regarding 
Christ would here be manifestly out of place, 
not belonging to the context: 2) Oeuq is so fre¬ 
quently and unaccountably anarthrous, that it is 
not safe to ground any such inference from its 
use here.” So Eadie, Ellicott and many 
others. The inferential proof of the Divinity 
of Christ thus afforded is well-nigh as strong as, 
certainly more defensible than, that resulting 
from the other view. — R.] 

DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. The life of the Christian, like Christian 
ethics, must pursue sin in its coarsest forms 
and manifestations even into its most secret, 
refined propensities; it depends upon the sub¬ 
stance ; this is to be rejected in every form. 
Christian culture has a sharp eye and delicate 
perception for evil under its elegant appearance, 
and a powerful will and apt word for the refusal 
and overcoming of the same: it can have no 
pleasure in elegant forms under which wicked¬ 
ness conceals itself. 

2. What was of validity in the morals of the 
Persians (Herodotus I., 138): daoa 6k o<pt irotketv 
ovk etjeon ravra ov6e /ikyetv escort, every Christian 
must accept as valid to this extent, that he 
says: What is more becoming to do or say, that 
thou shouldstnot even think. A word often in¬ 
cludes more evil in itself than an act, and a 
thought than a word; even if the evil thought 
be less mischievous than the act, because it is 
only a thought not an act. The sinful act of the 
non-christian is at all events as a rule less wicked 
than the Christian sinful word or temper; as the 
same is true of a neglected Christian child, over 
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against one carefully trained, or of the same 
man, as different now and formerly, or on festi¬ 
val or fast day with its elevation and in the press 
of labor and the throng of the world. 

3. The Christian’s position is dignity, which 
preserves the worthiness of the person in a pure 
life no less than in pure doctrine with tender 
conscientiousness. 

4. Every sin stands connected with idolatry: 
it remains the same, whether thou makest a god 
of the goods of this world in covetousness, or of 
the lust of this world in pursuit of pleasure, or 
of thine own Ego in pride. Paul terms covet¬ 
ousness not the ($) but a root (/>i'£a) of all evil (1 
Tim. iv. 10). The same is true of the lust of the 
flesh and the pride of life (1 John ii. 1G). 

[Hodge is however perfectly correct in say¬ 
ing: “ The analogy between this supreme love 
of riches, this service of mammon and idolatry, 
is more obvious and more distinctly recognized 
in Scripture than between idolatry and any other 
of the sins mentioned. It is well that this 
should be understood, that men should know 
that the most common of all sins is the most 
heinous in the sight of God ; for idolatry, which 
consists in putting the creature in the place of 
God, is everywhere in His word denounced as 
the greatest of all sins in Ilis sight. The fact 
that it is compatible with outward decorum, and 
with the respect of men, does not alter its na¬ 
ture. It is the permanent and controlling prin¬ 
ciple of an irreligious heart and life, turning the 
soul away from God. There is no cure for this 
destructive love of money, but using it for other 
than selfish purposes, lliches, therefore, must 
ruin their possessor, unless be employs them 
for the good of others and for the glory of God.” 
-R.] 

6. The kingdom of Christ and of God is not 
precisely the church. The former marks the 
authority, the latter the people; that refers to the 
power , which orders, manages, governs, this to 
the grace which chooses, attracts, trains, guides 
and endows; the former has to do with powers, 
which are applied and with laws which are estab¬ 
lished and administered. Both however have 
one end: God’s glory and the creature’s salva¬ 
tion. The kingdom of God and Christ is wider 
and narrower than the church. It stretches itself 
over the time antecedent to the church, which 
should become the kingdom of God, and em¬ 
braces all, who obey and permit themselves to 
be drawn by the will of the Ruler, God in 
Christ, so far as the same is known, in His laws 
given to His creatures in nature from the very 
creation, in their conscience and in the order 
about and above them. All moral natures of 
every kind, childlike, truth-seeking souls belong¬ 
ing thereto (Matt. viii. 12; Mark xii. 34; John 
xviii. 36,37). To this belong all historical lead¬ 
ings of nations, all guidance to individuals, all 
the effects of power and wisdom, which prepare 
the way for the church. The kingdom is God’s 
as well as Christ’s (Matt. xiii. 41; John xviii. 
3G f.). As before the church and for the church 
the kingdom is more extended. But at the same 
time it becomes less extended within the church. 
There it applies to those called as the people of 
God, to those who obey the call; those who re¬ 
sist, who are indifferent, who hold only exter¬ 


nally to the church, even though they hold in 
high regard a moral life, as is dono without the 
church as well, who undervalue or despise the 
faith of the Scriptures or the church, or rely on 
the latter and neglect the former, —all withdraw 
themselves from the “kingdom” within the 
church. The word is to be taken in this latter 
sense here (ver. 5). At the end of the world 
both come together: since that will be the ful¬ 
ness of time, when the Son of man shall appear 
in glory. 

nOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

Comp. Doctr. Notes. 

From the wanderings of the flesh in the in¬ 
subordination of its appetites and of society 
in loose talk, we should take occasion, not to 
run away and forsake the world, but to guard 
ourselves and so to strive in ourselves, that 
God’s pardoning love is not in vain, and sanc¬ 
tification is not disturbed. Neither happiness, 
nor pleasure, nor property is the aim and task 
of life, but the formation of the character, of 
that stamp with Ilis image received in creation 
and renewed in redemption. To be covetous in 
what is noblest, to be impure in what is most 
exalted, to be disorderly in what is spiritual 
and heavenly is an abomination of abominations. 
Such a condition excludes from God and God’s 
kingdom, in the Church, its service and govern¬ 
ment. Take heed to that, teacher aud preacher. 
Be mindful-of it always in prayer and public 
service. 

Starke : — In Christianity exact bounds are 
placed upon our words, far more so than is done 
by mere reason ; Matt. xii. 36. Hear this, ye 
buffoons! ye -cannot boast yourselves of Chris¬ 
tianity.— You betray by this too well the bottom 
of your yet unsanctified hearts. — Could we find 
a register of those whom God as a just Judge 
will exclude from heaven, the first place fts a rule 
would be given to those who break the Seventh 
Commandment. 

Rieger: —The world often gives its unclean¬ 
ness the name of love-affairs ; but the word love 
in the Scriptures is far too good to be applied to 
any such things. 

Heubner: — No man has such a horror of all 
sins of the flesh as the Christian; his destiny, 
his fellowship, his Exemplar, his future inherit¬ 
ance, all require him to be pure. — Paul describes 
the Christian’s propriety in speech, distinguishing 
three kinds of obnoxious talk : 1. Such as offends 
and injures the sense of virtue, that is, impure, 
indecent, shameless talking; 2. Such as opposes 
the reason and offends the sense of truth, that 
is, foolish, silly, senseless, insipid talking; 3. 
Such as hinders religious earnestness, designed 
only to raise a laugh.—Kvery prevailing sin re¬ 
moves us from God. The covetous commit idol¬ 
atry with their money, the lustful with their 
flesh. If then it be asked which is more com¬ 
patible with religion, a disposition to lust or 
avarice, the latter seems less reconcilable. The 
covetous man imagines, because he perhaps 
restrains himself from many vices, that he is 
better, and covetousness as something relative is 
more difficult to recognize.— The kingdom of 
Christ is the medium and condition of the kiny 
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dora of God ; through Christ the kingdom of God 
becomes predominant. The kingdom of Christ, 
in so far as it is an external institution, yields 
to the kingdom of God. 

Passavant: —The Greeks loved a fine joke, 
seasoned and adorned with wit and grace. But 
under the jest and its elegant dress, an impure 
and low sense was often concealed.—Look, wit 
is a dangerous gift, and to give it play brings dis¬ 
comfort and pain. 

Stier: —The worst in front, the obscenities, 
double entendres; there are also obscenities of 
mammon, nastinesses arising from pride and 


worldliness, for which the Holy Ghost has the 
same aversion in His saints. 

[Eadie :—Into Christ’s kingdom the fornica¬ 
tor and sensualist cannot come ; for, unsancti¬ 
fied and unprepared, they are not susceptible of 
its spiritual enjoyments, and are filled with 
antipathy to its unfleshly occupations; and 
specially into God’s kingdom “the covetous 
man, who is an idolater,” cannot come, for that 
God is not his God, and disowning the God of 
the kingdom, he is self-excluded. As his trea¬ 
sure is not there, so neither there could his heart 
find satisfaction and repose.—R.] 


3) Look about thyself and be independent and benevolent 1 
(Chap. V. 6-14.) 

6 Let no man [no one] deceive you with vain [empty] words: for because of these 

7 things cometh the wrath of God upon the children [sons] of disobedience. Be 

8 not ye [Become not] therefore partakers 1 with them. For ye were sometime [once 
ye were] darkness, but now are ye light in the Lord: walk as children of light; 

9 (For the fruit of the Spirit [light]* w in all goodness and righteousness and 
10, 11 truth;) Proving what is acceptable unto [well-pleasing to] the Lord. And 

have no fellowship 3 with the unfruitful works of darkness, but rather [even] re- 

12 prove them. For it is a shame even to speak of those things which are done of 
them in secret [For the things done in secret by them it is a shame even to speak 

13 of]. 4 But all things that are [being] reproved are made manifest by the light; for 
whatsoever doth make manifest [everything which is made manifest] 5 is light. 

14 Wherefore he saith, Awake [or Up !] 6 thou that [who] sleepest, and arise from the 
dead, and Christ shall give thee light. 


TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL. 

1 Ver. 7. —[Ilere as so frequently in compounds with <rvv in Paul's Epistles, <rwneTOx«t is better supported than 
the usual and more euphonic t rvp. peroxot (Rtc.). The former is found in X. A. B. 1 D.l F.G., accepted by Tischendorf, Alford, 
Ellicott and many recent editors.—R.] 

* Ver. 9. —iThe reading of the Rec.: nvtvp-aTot, is supported by D. 8 K. L., most cursives and some fathers, but is now 

generally rejected as a gloss from Gal. v. 22, being sustained by X A. B. D 1 F., good cursives, Syriac and other ver¬ 

sions. Latin fathers.—The parenthesis is to be retained, see Ereg. Xotts. —R.) 

8 Ver. 11.— Svcton'ucirc X. A. B. 1 D. 1 F. G. L., Tischendorf, Ellicott).—R.] 

* Ver. 12.—The E. V. has unnecessarily transposed the order in this verse. A literal rendering would be: “ For the things 
which in secret come to pass by them it is shameful to speak of.”—R.] 

& Ver. 13—[These alterations are required by the views expressed in the Extg. Xot'S, and may be accepted as indicating 
in general the opinions of recent commentators.—R.] 

* Ver. 14.—The Rfx. reads iyttpai (Lachmann), which has no uncial support. 'Ey eipe is accepted by nearly aU re¬ 
cent editors and commentators, since it occurs in X. A. B. D. F. K. L., and other authorities.—R.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

Ver. 6. The transition. Let no one deceive 
you with empty words, prjdelg i \u a g 
airararu nevoig l.dyoig . — The precept: 
“ let no one deceive you,” is entirely general, 
but limited by the context to social intercourse; 
there being nothing to indicate a further exten¬ 
sion. Hence “ no one ” is to be applied to .mem¬ 
bers of the Church and the non-christians who 
are, or come, near them; “deceive” including 
unintentional as well as intentional leading 
astray. Accordingly the reference is not, as in 
Col. ii. 8, to philosophers and Jewish errorists 
(Grotius), nor merely to frivolous Christians 
(Olshacskn), or to those heathen who had re¬ 
mained unbelieving (Meyer). The loquacious 


persons spoken of are false teachers with “ empty 
words.” This phrase means discourse wanting 
in truth, life and spirit; hoe genus est , species tres 
ver. 4. (Bexgel). [Alfori> : “Empty —not 
containing the kernel of truth, of which words 
are but the shell—words with no underlying 
facts.”— R.] Comp. 1 Cor. xv. 33. Bellin¬ 
ger : Erant apud Ephesios homines corrupti, tit 
hodie apud nos plurimi sunt, qui hsec salutaria Dei 
prxcepta cachinno excipientes obstrepunt: humanum 
esse, quod faciunt amatores, utile , quod foeneratores, 
facetum, quod jaculatores , et idcireo Drum non 
usque adeo graviter animadvertere in istius modi lap¬ 
sus * Stier is not altogether incorrect in find- 

* [“The Apostle generally condemns all apologists for vice, 
whoever they might be. They would of course be most com¬ 
monly found among the heathen, and to them the passage 
most naturally points. The palliation or tacit toleration of 
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ing an ironical opposition in: dnarpv kevoI f, ex¬ 
horting thus: let them speak only in vain (1 Cor. 
xv. 14, 58). 

For because of these things, did ravra 
yap, introduces a reason; “because of these 
things” pointing beyond the genus (“empty 
word”) to the species (ver. 4), just as in the 
parallel passage, Col. iii. 6 (dt’ a). (The context 
is decisive against the reference either to the 
dndrg of the “empty words,” or to this and the 
sins mentioned in ver. 4. See Ellicott and 
Alford. — R.] — Cometh, Ipx^Tai, marks the 
fact ns present, like “hath npt ” (ver. 5); it is 
neither=iWH>* sold (Erasmus), nor a general 
nsseveration without any temporal qualification 
(Harless), nor does it point to the future 
(Meyer, Sciienkel, Bleek) ; the punishment 
has already begun. See Rom. i. 18. 

The wrath of God, rj opyr) tov deov . — 
This also is not to be considered as quiescent 
until the final Judgment. It already comes both 
externally and internally as correction and pun¬ 
ishment, upon the sons of disobedience, 
ixi t o v c viovc Tij f drreiOetaf (ii. 2). 
This designates more strongly than anettteit; those 
who still or again oppose God and His word 
within the Church. [“The active and practical 
side of the dnEiHuv (John iii. 36) is here brought 
out. The word is a valuable middle term between 
unbelief and disobedience, implying their iden¬ 
tity in a manner full of the highest instruction” 
(Alford). — R.] 

Warning against association icith wicked men; 
vers. 7-10. 

Ver. 7. Become not therefore, pg ovv 
yivEode. — 0 v r, “ therefore,” marks the spe¬ 
cializing of the warning and t hat it rests on “ the 
wrath of God upon the children of disobedience” 
as its basis, while y i v eatie, “ become,” indi¬ 
cates that this state of things is not yet present, 
and at the same time the danger of its entrance 
and its quiet, unnoticed and unregarded devel¬ 
opment.* Vulgate: Xolite ej/ici ! Bengel:A> 
ira super vos veniat! 

Partakers with them, avvptroxoi^ a v- 
ruv , i. e. with the sons of disobedience. It is 
inappropriate to refer a v r C> v to vices (Sciien- 
kel), and to understand ovv per o xo i (iii. 6) 
of the portion of the wicked (Koppe, 8tier, 
who includes this also). The reference to the 
punishment is the foundation of the warning 
against companionship with them. 

Ver. 8 presents a new reason , taken from their 
experience of grace, their grasp on the Lord and 

▼ice, especially sensuality, was one of the most fearful and 
repulsive features of healhenisin; see specifically Thotuck, 
Injiiifiicf of heathenism. Part iv. 2.”—Elucott. Comp, the 
citation from Whitby and Gauthey in Eadie. The “vain 
words” were publicly si>oken then, now they come in more 
concealed form, but the same lies are altered still on the 
mine subject and with like result, immediate and ultimate. 

-KJ 

* (The force of yiv*<rQ* is not to he explained away. Al¬ 
ford indeed strongly objects to it here as unnecessary and 
unsuitable, but he geems to entertain a prejudice against it. 
A German from his familiarity with the distinction between 
Sein and Werden in his own language is usually delicate in 
his perception of the same distinction in other languages.— 

{ , See Textual Xo'e i for the authority in favor of thus 
spelling the word. - R.] 


their task* For once ye were,* grt yap 
no t cl — That is, thanks to God, it is past.' 
Hence gre stands emphatically first; and Lu¬ 
ther with his weiland [=to the antique “some¬ 
time ” of the E. V.] aptly recalls a past condi¬ 
tion, referring to a new life. — Darkness, 
cr k 6 t o f, abstractum pro concreto , emphasi egregia 
(Bengel). [They were not only living or abid¬ 
ing in it, but themselves actual and veritable 
darkness (Ellicott). — It.] 

But now are ye light in the Lord, vt)v 
6e e v to Kvpiut .— This, without hart, is 

quite as emphatic and brief. “Light,” as in 1 
John i. 5; John viii. 12, is a comprehensive 
designation of the Divine life and character, 
both ethical and intellectual in its meaning, in 
contrast with darkness (iv. 18; Acts xxvi. 18; 
Col. i. 12, 13; 1 Pet. ii. 9). These nominatives 
emphasize the being full, permeated by, and are 
stronger than ev onorEt (Rom. ii. 19; 1 Thess. 
v. 4), ev Quri. [Comp. Usteri, Lehrbegr. ii. 1 , 3, 
p. 229, on the terms owf and on6ro <;.— Hodge 
weakens the sense into “enlightened,” but 
“light” has here an active sense, which pre¬ 
pares the way for the subsequent exhortation, 
since they were not only to walk worthy of the 
light but be light to others (ver. 13).—R.] The 
added phrase, ev 7<p nvp'np, excludes the no¬ 
tion of having earned the present condition, 
marking the operation of the Lord, in order to 
excite thankfulness for constancy, fear of apos- 
tacy and backsliding, without the ability of 
helping one’s self. 

Walk as children of light, u c tekvo 

r o fj* nEptnaTEiT e. — The status is marked 
by wf, “ as.” What ye are (“ children of light”), 
be in deed and truth (“walk”)! Energetically 
added, without any conjunction, as growing out 
of what precedes, as its result. 

Ver. 9. For the fruit of the light, 6 y ap 

Kapndc tov 0 w rdq. — This is introduced as a 
ground (> dp). The children of the light are 
referred to the fruit of the light, in order to ex¬ 
cite them to a corresponding walk. This fruit 
consists in all goodness and righteousness 
and truth [ji> ndog, dyattuoivg xai 
diKaioovvy nai d7.gdEla \.— “Fruit” is in 
the singular, and yet three terms follow, as in 
Gal. v. 22: “ the fruit of the Spirit” is followed 
by nine, in order to render prominent its unity 
in contrast with “ the works of the flesh” (ver. 
19 ff.) in their sundered character, their opposi¬ 
tion to each other. 

Goodness, ayaSuoi-vg, the opposite of 
which is Kama, is distinguished from jp^txrdrjft*, 
which is mentioned in connection with it (Gal. 
v. 22 ), in this, that it refers to the depth of the 
disposition, ^pjyordrjyc more to the character of 
its manifestation ; both denoting goodness how¬ 
ever. Here are designated the character and 
conduct as regards possessions of every kind, 


* [This order seems to bring out the emphasis best. Comp. 
Harless and Ellicott in justification of the omission of 
here (against Rueckert). —RJ 

f [The absence of the article with 4>«>rdt is regarded by 
Alford as significant: “here It is light, as light, which is 
spoken of.” Ellicott however thinks ihe omission is due to 
the principle ol correlation: “if the governing noun is 
without the article, the governed will be eqnalty so.”—R.] 
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which one has and knows another to stand in 
need of. 

Righteousness, 6 tKaioovvij, the opposite 
of which is aStKia, respects relations and the 
ordering of the same, claims which can be made, 
and obligations, which should be fulfilled, and is 
just in regard to all these, taking pains that no¬ 
thing, neither the least nor the most difficult, 
receives detriment. 

Truth, a A ?/6e i a, the opposite of which is 
\pevdoc, concerns the agreement of what is inter¬ 
nal and external, of thought and word and deed, 
of goodness and righteousness, so that one is not 
served at the expense of the other, and harmony 
exists. The terms are not to be divided accord¬ 
ing to the three categories : inwardly, toward 
man, toward God (B-Crusius), or source, out¬ 
wardly, inwardly (Schenkel).* “All,” rraag, 
denotes the extent of the manifold manifestations 
(Phil. iv. 6: baa), it is not then=all kinds. 
Others explain differently, but it is generally 
agreed, that hart or awearyne should be supplied. 
[Comp. Winer, p. 173, against the acceptance of 
a Hebraism here ( h=Beth essentix, Gesenius, 
Lexicon , under 3, C). — R.] 

Ver. 10. Proving, So nt u d^ovreg. —Gram¬ 
matically this participle may be the mode of the 
walking, ver. 9 being taken as a parenthesis. 
So Bengel, Harless, Meyer, Schenkel [Hodqe, 
Eadie, Ellicott, Alford], and others. - But the 
exhortation may also be regarded as concluded in 
ver. 8; nor does ver. 9 give in the main the im¬ 
pression of being a parenthesis, while the partici¬ 
ple can be, according to Winer (p. 545), taken 
imperatively with kare supplied, as occurs at least 
ten times in Rom. xii. 9-13. So Koppe, Stier, 
Bleek and others. [Such a construction is cer¬ 
tainly allowable, where the context plainly re¬ 
quires it, but is not to be accepted when a 
simpler view is so obviously suggested as in this 
case.—R.] The former view is favored by the 
connection of “proving”• and “walk,” since 
through the walk as a child of the light material 
and power for the proof grows and ripens. [On 
the word see Trench, Syn., II. § xxiv. — R.] In¬ 
vestigation and discrimination are required of 
the children of light; independently, not “tossed 
as waves and carried about—in the sleight of 
men” (iv. 14), they should prove, what is 
well-pleasing to the Lord, ri ear tv e v ce¬ 
pe otov ru Kvpi cj. —“ What,” r t, defines that 
all things, even the most refined traits and forms, 
are to be proved. The question is, Is it “well¬ 
pleasing to the Lord,” i. e., to Christ, who with 
His Word is the objective measure. [“The 
Christian’s whole course is a continual proving, 
testing of the will of God in practice: investi¬ 
gating not what pleases himself, but what pleases 
Him” (Alford).— R.] Comp. Rom. xiv. 23; 
xii. 2 ; 2 Cor. v. 9 ; 1 Thess. v. 21. 

Warniny against fellowship with evil works; 
vers. 11-13. 


* [Meter properly observes that these three words present 
the whole of Christian morality under its three aspects, the 
good, the right, the true. It may be added that this verbal 
triad, presenting the one fruit of the light is less sentimental, 
but more substantial than the hackneyed cluster of words: 
the true, the beautiful, the good. “The right ” too often 
gives way to '• the beautiful,” so-called.—R.] 


Ver. 11. And have no fellowship, k il ufj 

avvKOiv uvelr e. —“And” connects the impe¬ 
rative with the similar admonition, ver. 7, there 
“ with them ” is added, here “ with the works,” 
the latter referring to fellowship with the works, 
the former with the persons The verb is a 
strengthened form* (Phil iv. 14, Rev. xviii. 4), 
from awKotvuvos (Rom xi. 17; 1 Cor. ix 23, 
Phil. l. 7 ; Rev. i. 9); it is a compound not usual 
with the Apostle, denoting however the fellow¬ 
ship on one side alone. Hence avv is not to be 
referred to the disobedient, and k otvuvelv to 
the works (Meyer). 

With the unfruitful works of darkness 

[roZf ipyote; rote; andpirotg tov ok6- 
roff].—The prominent word epyot?, “works,” 
is followed by a Kap-rroie;, “ unfruitful,” distin¬ 
guished by the article, in contrast to; “the fruit 
of the light” (ver. 9).f The expression is not 
without a certain mildness, like “ empty words” 
(ver. 6), yet without being weak, simply denying 
the fruit, without positively referring to the cor¬ 
ruption and condemnation (iv. 22 ; Rom. vi. 21; 
viii. 13; Gal. vi. 8). The expressions: “dead 
works” (Heb. vi. 1; ix. 14), “wicked works” 
(Col. i. 21), are similar. The added genitive: 
to v okStov ?, “of darkness,” appends the 
positive element (Rom. xiii. 12) ; Gal. v. 19: rye 

aapn6<;. 

But rather even reprove them. — Non satis 
abstinere est (Bengel) ; hence p a a ?l o v de k a t, 
“but rather even.” Lev. xix. 17. ’E Aeyxere 
requires rebuke, punishment, conviction, as in 
John iii. 20 ; xvi. 8 The object is not expressed; 
but the context supplies it: avra (them, i. e. the 
works). The mode is determined by the con¬ 
text, since the evil works are to be punished: 
through proper conduct in word and work, verbis 
et factis luce dignis (Bengel). Meyer and 
Schenkel incorrectly apply it to oral rebuke 
alone, against the passages in John, from which 
an oral conviction and punishment cannot be de¬ 
duced. Comp. John viii. 9. The result: con¬ 
version, improvement, is in no way indicated, 
hence not to be accepted (Olshausen). 

[Alford, Eadie and Ellicott favor the refer¬ 
ence to oral rebuke ; certainly it seems a promi¬ 
nent thought, but see on the next verse. The 
last named author thus marks the antithesis: 
“ Do not connive at them or pass them over un¬ 
noticed, but take aggressive measures against 
them; try and raise the Gentiles to your own 
Christian standard.” Hodge takes the verb as 
meaning: to convince by evidence, deducing from 
this statement: “The ethics as well as the theo¬ 
logy of the Bible are founded on the principle that 
knowledge and holiness, ignorance and sin, are 
inseparable.” Hence that our duty is simply to 
let “ the light of Divine truth shine into the 
darkened minds of men, and upon their evil 
deeds.”—R.] 

Ver. 12. For the things done in secret 
by them it is a shame even to speak of.— 

* [De Wette’s rendering: M take no part in,” would require 
a genitive after the verb; the other is more literal, aud is 
now accepted by Euhe, who at first followed De Wette.— R.] 

f [Comp, especially Gal. v. 19, 22, where there is a similar 
contrast, on which Jerome remarks: vitia in »emstip$a Jin- 
iuntur et pereunt , virtutes frugibus pullulant et redundant 
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{ See Textual Note 4 ], Evidently a reason (ydp) 
or what was said in ver. 11 is here introduced. 
Bengel correctly indicates one part of it: cur 
indefinite loquatur ver. 11 de operibus tenebrarum, 
quum fructum lucis ver. 9 definite deacripaerit ,* the 
other is at any rate, why he has expressed him¬ 
self so briefly, generally, without qualification : 
eXcyxere. It is incorrect to take y <zp=although 
(Koppe), or to insert “although ” (Rueckebt). 
—Ta y dp Kpv<t>7j yivdpeva v tt’ avrOv , 
t. e , the children of disobedience (ver. 6), or 
“those doing the works of darkness” (Winer, 
p 134), can only be the works mentioned before, 
but more definitely characterized, in order to 
give a motive for the propriety of the require¬ 
ment. Two elements now brought forward, con¬ 
stitute the characteristics of these works: Kpv^rj, 
“in secret,” the main point standing first, and 
yivdp eva the second. The former marks the 
works as those to which ever clings something 
unknown, unrecognized, that may not appear, 
but will remain in concealment, ashamed of it¬ 
self however bold; the latter, which is not 
=Trr uovueva, marks their involuntary, habitual 
character, not isolated but peculiar, while vtt6 
expresses the guilt of those who do them. Stier 
apily compares with our passage the profound 
description of the “rebels against the light” 

(“YlX-'llb, Job xxiv. 13-16) and “the hidden 
things of darkness” (1 Cor. iv. 5; John iii. 20, 
21); accordingly it is not to be referred exclu¬ 
sively to sins of debauchery, orgies [Holzhau- 
sen] and the like, although these are included ; 
nor are we to understand only heathen sins of 
the most objectionable character. The works 
of darkness are stretched in a way that is uni¬ 
versally and continuously valid ; of such works 
“it is a shame even to speak” (vers. 3, 4). Evi¬ 
dently Aeyet v is not merely narration, indiffer¬ 
ent mention, but includes disapproving, rebuk¬ 
ing mention as well. Paul requires an e?.eyxeiv 
without a Aeyetv, “without one’s taking all their 
dirt into his mouth” ( Berlb . Bible), hence 
through the walk in word and work, so neces¬ 
sary on this account. Matt. v. 16; Phil. ii. 15. 

[The main difficulty here is the question of 
connection. The views of Bengel and Koppe 
have been already suggested, and seem unsatis¬ 
factory. That of Branne (so Stier, Peile, 
Bloomfield, following Tiieopuylact and Eras¬ 
mus) depends on the meaning of eXe}x erE > and 
since this seems to include verbal reproof, the 
restriction here is at least improbable. Har¬ 
less anil others connect the verse with “ have no 
fellowship,” but this identifies “works of dark¬ 
ness” and “things done in secret” almost too 
strongly, and as Ellicott suggests, gives undue 
prominence to the negative part of the com¬ 
mand, while the phrase “but rather even,” as 
well as the subsequent context, makes “ reprove ” 
the leading thought. Taking eteyxere in its 
proper sense, and accepting the connection of 
this verse with it b y y a p, two views present 
themselves: that of Alford and others: “I 
mention not and you need not speak of these 
deeds—much less have any fellowship with them 

* (So (Eccmenius, Bacmqartew, Matthies, but the Apostle 
was uot apt to pause thus in his rebuke of sin ; romp. Rom. 
l. 21-32; 1 Cor. vi. 9, 20; Gal. v. 19-21; 1 Tim. i. 9,10.—R.J 


—your connection with them must be only that 
which the act of l^ey^ig necessitates:” and that 
of Meyer, Ellicott, Eadie and others: “By 
all means reprove them, and there is the more 
need of it, for it is a shame even to speak of 
their secret sins.” This is preferable, and the 
reproof of the works of darkness can take place 
without speaking of the more disgusting forms. 

Ver. 13. But all things, ra tt dvra, 
denotes what is described in ver. 12. [So Meyer, 
Ellicott and others against Rueckert and Al¬ 
ford, who take the phrase as of general appli¬ 
cation.—It.]— Being reproved are made 
manifest by the light, t At y \o uc v a v tt d 
tov 6<JTog 0avepovrai .—The light is God’s, 
in His Word, in our conscience, character and 
conduct; the Christian persons falling iuto the 
back-ground behind the “light” which works in 
and out from them: this must work for its own 
sake, the efficiency does not enter with reference 
to our persons. Hence bird tov yuTog be¬ 
longs both to e'/.£yxdp.eva and (ftavepovrai , 
as the position indicates also, since otherwise it 
would be repeated. In e X e y x<j p ev a the suc¬ 
cess of the eXeyxcTe Is set forth : you do not pro¬ 
ceed ineffectually against the works of the chil¬ 
dren of disobedience, they are rebuked, struck, 
could not avoid it; your light has become a pun¬ 
ishment for them. When this takes place, they 
are made manifest, what is “ in secret ” in them, 
becomes plain and its scandalousness is recog¬ 
nized; e ae y x d p e va is therefore a presuppo¬ 
sition to p a v e p o v ra c, not an extension of the 
predicate, but a limitation of the subject, ra 
Trarra. The context however suggests: there- 
proved acts or conditions become so to the pos¬ 
sessor: to him they are now manifest as re¬ 
proved, as reproved with right, and both re¬ 
proved and manifested through the light of the 
truth in Jesus Christ anil His people. 

[It seems to be an unsatisfactory way out of 
the difficulty respecting the connection of bird 
tov tyuTog, to join it to both the participle 
and the verb, and Braune is probably led to 
adopt it by his desire to maintain the thought 
t of a tacit reproof. To join it with the partici¬ 
ple (De Wette and others) is open to objection, 
for this gives the tteyxeiv a specification not in 
accordance with ver. 12 , while, equally wi h 
Braune’s view, it makes entirely too ethical, 
it being properly metaphorical in both clauses. 
The connection with the verb is more natural, 
“by the light” receiving emphasis from the 
order in the Greek. So Meyer, Ellicott, 
Eadie and most recent commentators. The par¬ 
ticiple is a predication of manner or time (“being 
reproved,” or “when reproved ”) joined to the 
subject. See note at the close of the verse.— 
H] 

For everything which is made manifest 
is light. — Hdi' to 6av e po v u tvov, follow¬ 
ing <pav£povrai, is passive (Winer, p. 242) ; all, 
that is illuminated, made manifest, e ot tv, 
itself gives light, has the nature and efficiency 
of light. This very general proposition is lim¬ 
ited by the character of the subject (Bengel: 
aermo dehomine ipso, ver. 14), to the persons who 
permit themselves to be reproved, who must 
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permit themselves to be enlightened, in order to 
become manifest, shined upon and illuminated, 
and finally to become themselves light. Ben- 
gel : Antanaclasis ; nam tftavepovrai est passivum ; 
Qavepovperov medium , quod manifestari non refugit. 
With Stier we may find here a recalling of: 
« once ye were darkness, now are ye light ” 
(ver. 8 ), in order that in thankfulness and mild¬ 
ness towards those in the same condition in 
which they formerly were, they may apply the 
reproving and manifesting walk. Because what 
is shined upon, illuminated, itself shines, walk 
then so, that ye shame, reprove, convince those 
who are busy with the works of darkness, bringing 
them to the light; thus ye will best help them, 
as ye yourselves have been helped. The first 
part of this verse indicates the immediate result, 
the second the end of the eXeyxOgvai or ePJy^eiv. 
Bengel: Simul hinc patet faeilitas (Stier: be¬ 
cause without speaking, hence without special 
knowledge of him who is to be reproved), jus- 
titia (Stier: because to the darkness the judg¬ 
ing light is of right due), salubritas (Stier : 
because these can thus become light themselves) 
elenchi. —There is here no reference to the Gnos¬ 
tic light-theory of the Valentinians (Baur), since 
these on the contrary wrested and distorted this 
passage after A. D. 150. Quite as untenable and 
inapt are those explanations which take tyavepov- 
ficvov as active and miv as the object—accusative 
(Grotius), or apply the eMyxeiv only to oral re¬ 
buke (Meyer, Sciienkel and others), or regard 
the neuter as masculine merely (Storr and others). 

[The view of Meyer is on the whole most sat¬ 
isfactory : “ But all things (all those secret sins). 
when they are reproved, when that e?.eyx e7e has 
been effected on them, are made manifest by the 
light , by (he light of Christian truth, which is 
efficient in your reproving, are brought to light 
as to their true moral quality, unveiled and 
made clear to the moral consciousness; by the 
light, I say, they are made manifest, for —in 
order to prove by a general proposition, that 
this cannot take place except by the light— all 
that which is made manifest, that is brought out 
of its concealment and brought to light in its 
true character, is light, has thus ceased to have 
the nature of darkness and is now of the charac¬ 
ter of light . The basis of this proof is the syl¬ 
logism : “ Quod est in effectu (0of to t i), id debet 
in causa (vto tov (fturdg).” This is equally 
simple and grammatical. It avoids the common 
mistake of referring the words too definitely. 
Commentators have run into much perplexity by 
not accepting occasional general propositions; 
comp. Gal. iii. 20. Eadie, following Calvin 
and others, still maintains an active or middle 
sense, objecting to the passive that light does 
not always exercise this transforming influence. 
But this objection holds only against a too 
strictly ethical sense of <p£> f, to which Olsiiau- 
sen, Stier, Hodge (and Braune) incline. Ob¬ 
jectively taken, it is universally true: “every¬ 
thing shone upon is light.” “ Whether this tends 
to condemnation or otherwise, depends on the 
nature of the case, and the inward operation of 
the outwardly illuminating influence” (Alford, 
EllicottJ. See the last named for a clear state¬ 
ment, ana comp. Harless, Eadie, but especially 
Meyer in loco .— R.] 


The conclusion ; ver. 14. 

Ver. 14. Wherefore he saith [did A ty e i ; 
Braune: It is said: comp. iv. 8 .—R.]—“Where¬ 
fore” refers to what precedes, and in accordance 
with the purport of the citation, to all that is 
said of the walk in the light, not merely to ver. 
13 (Schenkel), but to vers. 8 ,11 also, in order to 
render the exhortation more complete and forci¬ 
ble through a citation.* Hence ?.iye t is as in 
iv. 8 . This quotation of the Apostle is not to be 
weakened, because no corresponding passage is 
found in the Old Testament, neither Isa. lx. 12 
(Calvin and most) nor xxvi. 19 (Beza and 
others) nor lii. 1 , 2 , or ix. 1 ; it is not supposed 
that he cited a saying given directly to him 
(Jerome) or an apocryphal passage (Morus 
and others). Certainly we should not accept a 
lapsus memorise, as though he wished to quote 
from canonical Scripture and happened on an 
apocryphal passage that could not be authenti¬ 
cated (Meyer, who compares 1 Cor. ii. 9), and 
quite as little a combination of the passages from 
Isaiah (Sciienkel, who refers to Rom. ix. 33 ; 
xi. 8 , 20).f Least of all is \kyei=tyyoi, they said, 
it is said (Bornemann). The most probable ex¬ 
planation is, that it is a quotation from a Chris¬ 
tian hymn that had grown out of Isa. x. 1, 2. 
This is confirmed by vers. 18, 19, as well as by 
the significance of church hymns beside the 
Scripture. So Tueodoret with reference to 1 
Cor. xiv. 26; Severianus in Tischendorf (ed. 7, 
vol. ii. p. 457). Bengel: Simul videtur in meats 
habuisse formulam, quse in festo buccinarum adhi- 
beri solita fuerat. Et fortasse illo anni tempore scrip- 
sit hanc epistolum. 1 Cor. v. 7. Bleek in loco 
and Stud, und Krit. 1853, p. 331. Stier and 
others: A word of God is introduced as speaking 
to the Christiau. 

[There is one insuperable objection to these 
views of Braune, Stier, Bengel, Bornemann, 
as well as to those of Rhenferd (one of our 
Lord’s unrecorded sayings), Wesley (the gene¬ 
ral tenor of Scripture), Barnes (who sees no 
reason for accepting a quotation at all), and that 
is Paul’s use of Aeyei, his formula of citation 
from the Old Testament; especially in conjunc¬ 
tion with dio. If we accept a Christian hymn 
based on the passage in Isaiah the difficulty is 
not removed, but the way opened for the multi¬ 
plication of difficulties. If God speaks, (as 
Braune implies) through a paraphrase in the form 
of a Christian hymn, much more does he speak, 
when IIis Apostle interprets or applies Bis writ¬ 
ten word. The best solution is that of Alford: 


* [Alford explains: “ Seeing that everything that. Is made 
manifest becomes tight—is shone upon by the delecting light 
of Christ—objectively—it only remains that the man should 
be shone upon inwardly by the same Christ revealed in his 
awakened heart. We have then in Scripture an exhortation 
to that efTect.”—R.l 

f (The German has an obvious typographical error. It 
reads Johanneischm StelUn, passages from John. Schexkel 
really defends the view, M that the Apostle has freely com¬ 
bined several Scriptural passages in accordance with their 
sense and from memory,” suggesting Isa. lii. 1; xxvi. 19; 
lx. 1. This view is favored though not definitely adopted by 
Hodge and Eadie. Undoubtedly, the Apostle combines pas¬ 
sages (Rom. ix. 33; xi. 8, 26), hut not so loosely. We may 
defend either a quotation according to the sense, or a literal 
combination, not both, especially in connection with the 
notion of free quotation from memory. Paul Interpreted the 
Scripture®, whose words he well knew ; a lapsus mentonx 
was scarcely possible in his case as a man, much less as an 
inspired man.—R.] 
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“In the first place, by the introduction of <5 
Xptard^, it is manifestly a paraphrase , not an exact 
citation. The Apostle cites, and had a perfect 
right to cite, the language of prophecy : and 
that he is here doing so, the bare word 4 Christ ’ 
showsusbeyond dispute. I insist upon this, that 
it may be plainly shown to be no shift in a diffi¬ 
culty, no hypothesis among hypotheses — but the 
necessary inference from the form of the citation. 
This being so—of what passage of the Old Tes¬ 
tament is this a paraphrase? I answer of Isa. 
lx. 1, 2. There, the Church is set forth as being 
in a state of darkness and of death (comp. lix. 
10 ), and is exhorted to awake, and become light, 
for that her light is come, and the glory of 
Jehovah has arisen upon her. Where need wo 
go further for that of which we are in search?” 
—The view of Ellioott is similar: “St. Paul, 
speakingunderthe Inspiration of the Holy Spirit, 
is expressing in a condensed and summary form 
the spiritual meaning of the passage.” He thinks 
the prophet’s immediate words supply in sub¬ 
stance the first part of the quotation, while the 
latter part is the spiritual application of the re¬ 
mainder of the verse, and of the general tenor 
of the prophecy. Alford’s view is safe, and 
rests on the Lord’s own saying: “Search the 
Scriptures, they are they which testify of me ” 
(John v. 39).— R.] 

Up! thou who steepest, lyeipe 6 nad - 
evduv. —[The word eyeipc is not the active for the 
middle but is the common form of rousing 
(Fritzs he).— R.] — This can be addressed only 
to the Christian (ltom. xiii. 11, 12), who at God’s 
call opens his eyes ; the Lord has come to him, 
awakened him, so that he, awake and alive, 
looks about him. [It is more correct to regard 
this as addressed to those who are not yet 
Christians, but about to become so through the 
effectual call of God. — This is perhaps Braune’s 
view, see Doctr. Xote 3. — R.] The beginuing of 
knowledge is thus denoted. Still there is yet a 
struggle with sleep; the eyes close again; the 
light of day dazzles. — And arise from the 
dead, k a i a v dor a ek tuv vek pwv, is the 
advance to rising from the couch, standing up and 
preparing for work. ’ Avaarf/vat i~i ipyov eyefMj- 
vai vkvov. The sleeper is inactive, as one who 
is dead. — The promise incites: and Christ 
shall shine upon thee, k a t e it i Q a r a e t a o t 
6 X p t or 6 f.— fhe figure is that of the morning, 
when day breaks and man meets the sun and day¬ 
light. Christ is the light, makes the day that 
shines upon and enlightens us, in order that we 
may become light for others, as the context re¬ 
quires. On the forms avaara and in i<tt av¬ 
ast see Winer, pp. 76, 85. 

[The question of the connection of this verse 
deserves some further attention. Braune appa¬ 
rently follows Stier, who thinks the quotation 
is introduced to exhort: “Become light, that ye 
may be able to convict others,” which accords 
with his view of silent reproof. But this seems 
to be stepping aside from the more obvious sense. 
Hodge takes it as a confirmation of the asser¬ 
tion of the preceding verse: everything made 
manifest is light. This is true, but scarcely a 
sufficient reason for its introduction. Meyer 
paraphrases 616 thus: Because the reproof is so 
necessary, as I have indicated in ver. 12 , and so 


wholesome in its effects as shown in ver. 13, 
therefore , etc., and then says that the call of God 
confirms the necessity of the reproof, and the 
promise: “Christ shall shine upon thee,” sup¬ 
ports the wholesome influence of the light , under 
which the reproof places them. This seems pre¬ 
ferable. So that the purpose of the Apostle is 
to show by a paraphrase from the Scriptures 
that the effect of the light is such, and that 
therefore Christians should reprove in order that 
others may become light through the illumina¬ 
tion here promised. In general what is made 
manifest is light (ver. 15), but Christ’s shining 
makes new light in a spiritual sense. Let your 
light shine, so as to reprove, in the hope that 
Christ will shine on the convicted heart. Thi 9 
seems to be the view of Alford, and is ap¬ 
proached by Erasmus and Rueckert. — R.] 

What Jehome says is interesting: scio me 
audisse quendam de hoc loco in ecclesiam disputan- 
tem— testimonium hoc, inquit, ad Adam dicitur in 
loco calvarise sepultum , ubi cruciflxus est dominus , — 
illo ergo tempore quo cruciflxus dominus super ejus 
pendebat sepulchrum, here prophetia completa est : 
surge, Adam, qui dornais et exsurge a mortuis et 
non ut legimus eTrityavaet cot \ptar6q, i. e., orietur 
tibi Christus, sed ircu^avaEt, i. e., contingent te 
Cliristus, quia videlicet tactu sanguinis ipsius et cor¬ 
poris dependentis vivificctur atque consurgat . 

DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. One of the weightiest points in the formation 
of the Christian life is the conversation and inter¬ 
course with others, the social life. Here foresight 
and circumspection are necessary. Sociality is 
a gift and has a task, and both of these are two¬ 
fold: Every one has both for himself and others. 
For hvnself, that he does not suffer detriment 
through the idle, flat, empty, useless character 
of the same. There may enter a somnolence of 
the awakened Christian impulse and life, of moral 
endeavor, of zeal in sanctification, through dis¬ 
sipation, gossipping, amusement and jesting, or 
excitement of carnal zeal, dainty, proud and 
high-flown character, onesidedness and injustice 
in opinion and conduct. For others, that he pro¬ 
motes their advancement, and in the iuterchange 
of sentiment aud experience elevates, confirms, 
clarifies, rectifies, and complements them. Do 
not enter into more intimate intercourse with 
him, who cannot and will r.ot be to you what you 
ought to be to him, or guard against his influence 
over you, taking heed if you cannot alter him, 
that you do not at all events conform him in his 
character. You should not withdraw yourself 
from others, but so act that you are not with¬ 
drawn from God, who has drawn you to Him¬ 
self. What He has given you hold fast, so that 
no one deprives you of it. Do not let what He 
has planted in you be rooted up by the words of 
others. Let the fruit of His light ripen, and do 
not allow it to be eaten up by the worms of the 
world’s culture. 

2. Consider the two in connection: proving 
what is God’s will, and reproving your neighbor. 
The former comes first, the latter is second. 
The former requires care in intercourse with 
God through His word, personal growth in His 
grace and knowledge, intimacy with Him, walk- 
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ing in His light, as His child. The latter, on the 
other hand, that you become for your neighbor a 
conscience outside of and beside him, as your 
own conscience has borne witness to yourself, or 
that like Sarah you speak silently in your con¬ 
duct (1 Pet. iii. 1); very little depends on words, 
at least on many of them, only on apt ones, 
without scolding ; be free and frank, true in love 
and lovely in truth (iv. 15). He who is not yet 
your brother, may and ought to become so; but 
you should no longer be to him what you were 
before Christ won you: a companion in his evil 
works and words. 

3. In the concluding verse the grace of God is 
rendered strongly prominent, but in such a way 
as to indicate that it is in vain, if man’s 
own act is not also present and he does not lift 
himself up by applying the power brought nigh 
and proffered him, his own strength increasing 
with the use of the power from on high 
which he appropriates. If he when awakened 
does not open his eyes and wake up, if when 
called he does not get up from his couch, he does 
not reach Christ’s light or the walk in the day; 
this however takes place only in consequence of 
the initiative of Divine and imparted power.* 

4. Finally it may be said, that as Paul imme¬ 
diately afterwards speaks of psalms and hymns 
and spiritual songs (ver. 19), so he here places 
on an equality with canonical Scripture the 
Christian hymn which grows out of God’s word. 
Hence the importance of church hymnology. By 
this too we must test every hymn and hymn- 
book, that nothing apocryphal or heretical 
throws what is Scriptural into the back-ground, 
but that the truly Christian element of the hymn 
animates, furthers and subserves the Scriptures 
in the congregation, in the public service and in 
the household. [While compelled to object to 
the premise here laid down for the reason stated 
in the additional Exeg. Notes on ver. 14, we may 
well approve of the influence, which is valid on 
other grounds than the supposed citation of a 
Christian hymn. See further Doctr. Notes on 
the next section.—R.] 

HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

• Comp, the Doctr. Notes. 

You should not fly from men, yet you should 
not become their admiring slave, nor esteem 
yourself less than. God has esteemed you, nor 
forsake IIis truth to accept human errors. So¬ 
ciety has her assemblies generally in the even¬ 
ing; how much is there spoken in the artificial 
life of crowded halls resounding with human 
voices, with spirit and wit (but generally with¬ 
out this), confidently and with the approval of 
the mass. But as you go home in the quiet 
night, under the twinkling light of the stars or 
the shining of the moon, test what you have 
heard: Can you still highly estimate it? Have 

* [Eadie compares the command of ver. 14 to “ that given 
by our Lord to the man with the withered hand— 4 Stretch it 
forth.’ The man might have objected and said,‘Could I 
obey thee in this, I would not have troubled thee. Why 
mock me with my infirmity, and bid me do the very thing 
Icanitot?’ But the man did not so perplex himself; and 
Christ, in exciting the desire to obey, imparted the power to 
obey.” If every man would understand the philosophy of 
waking up before he gets up, what a world of sleepers we 
would have 1—R.j 


you not oftenest felt its emptiness with inward 
sadness ? You have often thought, I would have 
got more by staying at home and chatting with 
my wife and children or with some friend I How 
then if you test it by God’s word, by Christ’s 
life ? Prove all thereby !—Let no one say to 
you: You must believe without examining. But 
do not let any say of you, that you do so.—The 
world may ask: what is useful? what is ad¬ 
mirable ? what is lovely ? what is customary ? 
do you only ask: what is right and well-pleasing 
to the Lord?—Harless very properly says: Pun¬ 
ishment is light! But Stier is quite as correct 
in saying; Light is punishment!—It is good to 
be convinced by the light , whether it breaks 
forth from the walk and word of a friend or a 
foe. To change one’s way on account of the 
light is well, but when it comes from an oppo¬ 
nent, then to do so is deserving of praise. It 
really amounts to nothing to accept a rebuke out 
of fear or gratitude, or any spirit of calculation: 
it is however a special gift of God, when one 
receives and is affected by the primitive element 
of the light, altogether irrespective of the man 
who bears the light, be he dear, influential, 
powerful or not. For only thus does the recipi¬ 
ent become himself light.—Cherish a spirit of 
independence not merely against others for the 
truth, but also for others against falsehood ; it is 
the latter that especially needs nurture.—Christ 
will enlighten thee here, but glorify thee here¬ 
after, if indeed you are really an enlightened 
Christian and not merely a man shone upon! 

Starke:— It is an old trick of Satan’s to patch 
up the worst vices with the form of virtue and 
give them a free pass in the world under a false 
name. Craftiness is termed prudence, extrava¬ 
gance generosity, vindictiveness high-spirited¬ 
ness, arrogance neatness, lechery politeness, 
avarice economy, etc.—True Christians are not 
credulous, silly and unreasonable people, but 
lights in the Lord, on the contrary the godless 
are such, I Thess. v. 5.—Where goodness, right¬ 
eousness and truth cannot be met with, the Spirit 
of God certainly does not dwell.—Love and good¬ 
ness must not go so far as to make justice and 
truth suffer: when these virtues, united to¬ 
gether, kiss each other, all goes right. Christian 
reproof is one of the most excellent obligations 
of love; from its omission the lack of love and 
fidelity may certainly be perceived.—As much 
wickedness is done by the godless in secret, never 
coming to light; so on the other hand much good 
is done by the pious, that might be mentioned 
with praise, yet is concealed out of humility. 
For them it suffices that God and their own hearts 
know of it. 

Rieger: —One of the greatest vexations, and 
at the same time a correct judgment, respecting 
the world is, that she has so many people who 
talk to please her and adorn her filthiness. But 
all these vain words will not cover her from the 
wrath of God. Goodness is the imitator of God 
in His love, by means of which we avoid anger, 
hatred, tumult, blasphemy, avarice. Righteous¬ 
ness prevents stealing, the unmerciful shutting 
of. the hand against the needy, and avarice which 
like a weight of lead sinks one into darkness. 
Truth shuns lies, shameful words and buffoon¬ 
eries, foul talk, vain and seductive discourse- 
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Thus Christian prudence is attained, which never 
seeks to go as far as it can wit'kout sin, but after 
the manner of well-behaved children, is ever 
concerned to meet God’s approval. 

Heubner: — With vain words, i. «., deceiving 
talk, as though these vices belonged to things in¬ 
different. This evil, perverted moral sense be¬ 
gets unbelief of morally strict Christianity and 
thus brings down God’s wrath.—The Christian 
is an interested participant and yet separate and 
peculiar.— On the Epistle for the third Sunday in 
Lent; vers. 1-9. The Divine walk of the Chris¬ 
tian. 1. Description, a) In general: Imitation 
of God, ver. 1; b) in particular: holy love (ver. 
2) and pure, spotless life (vers. 3, 4). 2. Its 

necessity, a. For our own salvation; for with¬ 
out suck walk we have no part in the kingdom 
of God and of Christ (ver. 5); b) for the salva¬ 
tion of others: for only such a walk can reprove 
the evil, corrupt principles of the world, and 
make out of unbelievers, children of wrath, be¬ 
lievers, children of grace. What would the 
world be without Enochs? (ver. 6). 3. Means. 

a) Separate yourself from the company of the 
ungodly, leave the path of sinners, else yon can¬ 
not walk godly (ver. 7). b) Accept the light of 
grace, that your darkness may be enlightened 
(ver. 8). c) Use the light however as you re¬ 
ceive it, beginning with God’s help to exercise 
your spiritual strength.— The imitation of God, to 
which the Christian is obligated. 1. In what it 
consists: a) In accepting the temper, which 
makes us like to Him as children to a Father 
(ver. 1); b) especially in love and holiness (vers. 
2-4). 2. IV hat makes this our duty: a) Our 

Christian calling, which should distinguish us 
from idolaters (ver. 5); b) our happiness, our 
freedom from the wrath of God (ver. 6). 3. 

What strengthens us thereto: a) Holding to the 
Church and accepting the light of the Word 
(vers. 7, 8); b) seeking the Spirit of God.—The 
spirit of Christian investigation is nothing else 
than Christian conscientiousness, with this rule: 
what pleases God 1 What pleases man is a mat¬ 
ter of indifference.—The Christian is in duty 
bound to speak earnestly and decidedly against 
evil; he dare not be silent, where he ought to 
speak, still less approve with the men-pleasing 
spirit of the worldly wise.—The ground of this 
earnestness and reproof is the shamefulness of 
the world’s vices.—What is made manifest 
through rebuke—is generally brought out of the 
darkness, in which shameless vice conceals itself, 
and placed in the light, so that it is thus evident 
to all as wicked. This is indeed the main mat¬ 
ter.—All that is made manifest through reproof, 
so that the man is really made conscious of his 
sins,—is thereby overcome. This is the only path 
by which the Divine light rises within man in the 
place of darkness.—One must be roused, shaken, 
iu order to be brought to consciousness. Out of 
the sleep of sin, iu which he is not aware of the 
evil, he must be awakened, in order then to see 
what is iu him. 

Passavant:—I t is indeed an unhappy thing 
to be a companion of sinners, in follies and vices, 
iu which one becomes a means of annoyance, 
corruption and distress to another, only to be 
companion in his shame and pain, hereafter in 
the despair of the Judgment Day. 


Iff 


Stier: —Words awaken lust, lust bears sin, 
this is the irresistible and dangerous course of 
deceit, against the first appearance of which in 
words we cannot too carefully guard ourselves. 
—Where there is unbelief, there is also the wrath 
of God !—Have nothing in common with them, 
for you are unwilling to have this wrath in com¬ 
mon with them!—Not reproving is equivalent to 
having fellowship.—Darkness can become light 
only by means of a shining light, and the walk 
in the light is of itself able to judge and trans¬ 
form the darkness.—Let yourself be enlightened, 
that you may live, and become alive that the 
light may ever more fully shine on you! 

Genzken ( Preparatory Discourse): Jesus my 
consolation (ver. 2), my love (vers. 1, 2), my 
Shield (vers. 3-7) and great Reward (vers. 8, 9), 

On the Epistle for the third Sunday m Lent (Eph. 
v. 1-9) :— Kapef: —What belongs to the walk in 
the light? 1. Fellowship with God in Christ; 
2. Laying off all ungodly doings; 3. Living ac¬ 
cording to God’s good pleasure (justification, 
repentance, sanctification). —Rautenbeuu: That 
is real love , which goes even unto death for the bre¬ 
thren. 1) It covers a multitude of sins ; 2) is the 
fulfilment of the law; 3) is well-pleasing to God; 
4) brings blessedness.— IIow important are the 
sufferings of Christ for our sanctification ! The Holy 
Ghost works in us through them 1) powerful, 
sacred shame, 2) pure, self-sacrificing love.— 
The sacrifice of Christ a sweet-smelling savor to God 
—on account of the love 1) which brought it; 
2) which makes room for it; 3) which is 
awakened by it.— Tuym : The eternal love, 1) 
in its archetype, 2) its express image, 3) its 
copy. 

[Hodge:—V er. 6. It is not only among the 
heathen, but among the mass of men in all ages 
and nations, a common thing to extenuate the 
particular sins to which the Apostle here refers. 
It is urged that they have their origin in the very 
constitution of our nature ; that they are not ma¬ 
lignant; that they may co-exist with amiable 
tempers; and that they are not hurtful to others; 
that no one is the worse for them, if no one 
knows them, etc. Paul cautions his readers in 
every age of the Church not to be deceived by 
such vain words.—Ver. 10. Christ is here recog¬ 
nized as the Lord of the conscience, whose will 
is to us the ultimate standard of right and wrong. 
It is thus that the sacred writers show that Christ 
was their God—not merely the God of their 
theology, but of their religion.—Ver. 13. Accord¬ 
ing to the Apostle, the relation between truth and 
holiness is analogous to that between light and 
vision. Light cannot create the eye, or give to 
a blind eye the power of vision; but it is essen¬ 
tial to its exercise. Wherever it penetrates it 
dissipates darkness, and brings every thing to 
view, and causes it to produce iis appropriate 
effect. So truth cannot regenerate, or impart 
the principle of spiritual life; but it is essential 
to all holy exercises; and wherever the truth 
penetrates, it dissipates :he clouds of error, and 
brings every thing to v iew, so that when spiri¬ 
tually discerned it produces its proper effect on 
the soul.—Ver. 14. The light which Christ sheds 
around Him has power to awake the sleeping 
dead.—II.] 
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d. Exhortation to a pure walk , with careful consideration of the Christian position. 

(Chap. V. 15-21.) 

15 See then that [how] ye walk circumspectly [strictly], not as fools [unwise men], 

16 but as wise, Redeeming the time [Buying up the opportunity], because the days 

17 are evil. Wherefore be ye not unwise [on this account do not become senseless], 

18 but understanding 1 what the will of the Lord is. And be not drunk [made drunk] 
with wine, wherein is excess [or dissoluteness]; but be filled with [in] the Spirit; 

19 Speaking to yourselves [one another] in 2 psalms and hymns and spiritual songs, 
29 singing and making melody in your heart to the Lord; Giving thanks always for 

all things unto [to] God and the Father in the name of our Lord Jesus Christ; 
21 Submitting yourselves one to another in the fear of God [Christ]. 5 

TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL. 

1 Ver. 17.—[Tli» reading of the Rec. (cr v v i e v r e s) is supported by D. 8 K. L., nearly all cursives, many fathers and good 
versions (Tisclieiidorf, Ellieott and most); owtovrec is found in D. 1 F. G., some versions (Harless, Meyer, Alford, earliest 
editions); the imperative: owi€T£ has good support (X. A. B., 6 cursives, Chrysostom, Jerome), accepted by Lachmnnn and 
Alford (ed. 4). The hist appears to be a correction, the participle being lectio difficilior, so that of the two participial read¬ 
ings the first is to be preferred on external grounds.—R.J 

2 Ver. 19.—[Lacluuann and Alford insert tv in brackets before \pa\ftois, but as it is found only in B.,5 cursives, somo 
versions, and could so readily enter into an explanatory gloss, it is generally rejected.—Both editors bracket irrevinari.- 
K a l « on much the same authority, doubting it as a probable interpolation from Col. iii. 16; but it might readily be omitted 
in a few cases from homceteleuton (Meyer).—Tacs *ap5i'eu?, instead of rn napSia (Rec. X. 1 B. K. L.) is found in tf. 8 A. D. 
F., but is rejected by Tiscliendorf, Ellieott, Alford and most, as an emendation derived from Col. iii. 16.—R.] 

8 Ver. 21.—[The reading of the Rec. (Oeov) has no uncial support; while Xpiarov is found in nearly all MSS., and 
accepted by all recent editors.—R.J 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

The exhortation; vers. 15, 16. Ver. 15. See 
then [or take heed]. —B 7Air et e with Iva (1 
Cor. xvi. 10; 2 John 8), with thq accusative 
(Phil. iii. 2; Col. iv. 17), here as in 1 Cor. iii. 
10 with 7rwf. Sollicitudo etiam modem special 
(Bengel). They are enjoined to take heed, and 
because (ovv) as the comprehensive quotation 
(ver. 14) says, they are awake, have arisen, been 
enlightened by Christ, to a walk such as has been 
spoken of (ver. 1: “beloved children,” ver. 3: 
“asbecometh saints,” ver. 8: “as children of 
the light”). Calvin is therefore too limited: 
Si aliorum discutere tenebras fideles debent, fulgure 
suo, quanto minus cveculire debent in propno vitae in- 
stituto ; Meyer limits it also to vers. 10, 11.* 

How ye walk strictly [irof an pi (3 tic 
nepiTrareiT e].—According to the context ntic 
is to be confined precisely to the a up i (3 tic e.x- 
acte ad voluntatem divinam (Luther’s rendering : 
vorsichtlich [so E. V.: circumspectly] is not suffi¬ 
cient) ; marking with the indicative that it is not 
first to be considered how this shall be taken 
hold of, but that it already exists in its best fea¬ 
ture, the walk being an actual fact (Winer, p. 
282). [Alford: “ Take heed not only that your 
walk be exact, strict, but also of what sort that 
strictness is—not only that you have a rule and 
keep to it, but that that rule be the best one.” 
The indicative is not used for the subjunctive or 

* [Eadie follows Calvin, IIodoe follows Meyer, as respects 
ovv, while Alford and Elucott take the particle as resump¬ 
tive from the nepiTrartire In ver. 8, and what followed it 
there. This is preferable unless the extended view of Braune 
be accepted.—R.J 


f the future; comp. Ellicott in loco and Frilzschi- 
orum Opuscula, pp. 208 f, note.—It.] 

Not as unwise men, but as wise \_ur/ tic 
\ aootpoi o AA’ tic co^ot].—“As,” marking as 
in i. 8 the actual condition, and not comparative 
I ( Vulgate: quasi, is apt), designates the subject 
referred to in “take heed,” “ walk,” as “wise.” 
Hence “not as unwise” (Bengel: qui prseter 
propter viam ambulant), which is placed first for 
emphasis, denotes a subjective notion, which is 
inadmissible and unexpected as regards Chris¬ 
tians. Winer, pp. 442, 667. Paul means Chris¬ 
tians, in their walk, as indeed ao<p6c points to 
practice, walk, in works and evidences corre¬ 
sponding to the aim (i. 8; Jas. iii. 13), and not 
philosophers (Grotius), whom he ironically terms 
ao6<povc. 

Ver. 16. Buying up the opportunity, 

e£ayopa£6pevot rov naipdv. —This de¬ 
scribes the “wise” in their walk. The phrase 
(Col. iv. 5) recalls Dan. ii. 8 (LXX.: ol6a eyti on 
naipdv iipeic e^ayopaCere). Nebuchadnezzar says 
to the Chaldeans, his servants, plainly, that they 
only want to gain time. Here however sapienta 
et anpij3eia prsecipitur , non ignavia (Bengel). In 
distinction from the passage in Daniel, the arti- 
' cle and the middle form are to be noticed. The 
right point of time, the appropriate time is the 
object of the 'd-ayopa&iv, the middle denotes that 
it is to be done for themselves, while the preposi¬ 
tion ef designates the complete entire character 
of the verb. Christians then should not allow 
rdv naipdv, to escape them, should seize the 
opportunity (xaipoc), though it costs them some¬ 
thing in self-denial, after they have properly 
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looked at it, like a skilful merchant, and then re¬ 
deeming it out of the possession of sin, of sloth- 
fulness and pleasure, of the flesh and of dark¬ 
ness, should make it their own and use it for 
Christian walk. The time is then not to be taken 
as it is, nor is Lptiikr correct: “adapt your¬ 
selves to the time.” Nor is it, to wait prudently 
and to temporize (Benoel), or merely, to use for 
the eteyxew (Platt, Harless). 

[In regard to this phrase, we may accept as 
established: 1. That naipov means opportunity, 
not time, hence that the E. V. conveys a wrong 
impression. 2. That all special references to 
t hose from whom the purchase is made (bad men, 
Benoel; the devil, Calvin), or to the price paid 
(all things, Chrysostom and others), are irrele¬ 
vant and unwarranted. The participle is one of 
manner, the referred by Ellicott and Al¬ 
ford to the collecting out of, the buying up, 
“calling your times of good out of a land where 
there are few such flowers.” The exact sense 
theu is: improve the opportunities which occur, 
looking out for them as a merchant, because the 
days are evil, and opportunities are rare ; not as 
is often supposed : Be diligent in the use of time, 
because the days are few. The reference to 
Gen. xlvii. 9 will not justify this twisting of the 
next clause.— R ] 

Because the days are evil, bn al f/pk- 
pai TovTjpat eioiv .—See Gen. xlvii. 9; 2 
Tim. iii. 1. The days, the present period of life, 
the a'tav oiVof, in which sin has her glory (Ol- 
suausen), are therefore “evil” on account of 
sin, creating hindrances and temptations, lead¬ 
ing even to apostasy; hence not simply full of 
difficulties, unfavorable circumstances (Rueck- 
ert). 

Ver. 17. The first point of view as respects the wise: 
the will of God. On this account, Si a. tovto , 
refers to vers. 15, 16, not merely as [Oecume- 
N1US, RlT ECKERT, I>E WeTTE, OlSHAUSE.n] BlEEK 
and others think, to the reason (“ the days are 
evil”) appended to the designation of the 
“ wise.” 

Become not senseless but understand¬ 
ing, pi/ y'tveodj/ aippovec, a A ha avvikv- 
ref.—This can be said to those who are wise. 
For a<ppov is qui rnente nonrecte utitur (Tittmann, 
Syn. I. p. 143), and is joined with vr/nio<; in Rom. 
ii. 20. They should not become this; they are not 
yet so, since they are “wise.” [This is to be 
maintained against Alford, who as usual objects 
to rendering yiveode, become .— R.] The an¬ 
tithesis (“hut”) is ovvi£vte£, “understand¬ 
ing” they should become discerning, and that is 
more than yivucKovreg. A definite object is 
treated of, which in every case must be clear to 
the “wise,” but which can however easily re¬ 
main not understood: 

What the will of the Lord is, rt ro 0£- 

hr/na rov Kvpiov, i. e., of Christ.— Non solum 
universo, sed certo loco, tempore , etc. (Benoel).* 
This will reaching to what is least and most pe¬ 
culiar, is the object of the insight of the wise; 


* [The E. V. with its order: “ what the will of the Lord 
is,” suggests this definite knowledge in special circumstances, 
hence to alter it. as some propose, to: “what is the will of 
the Lord,” would be not only unnecessary, but unfortunate. 


the further he advances, the less is any thing to 
him merely permissible; everything becomes for 
him a precept and will from above. Acts xxi. 15. 

Ver. 18. The second point of view: Their own 
person, its inspiration. And be not made 
drunk with wine, nal pi) p edi axe atte 
olvif). —“And” adds a second point to the first; 
it is not then=in particular (Meyer), as lhough 
it introduced a single vice, for which there is no 
occasion giveu by the context, since no general 
pleasure has been spoken of, the species of which 
could be named.—[The view of Meyer is ac¬ 
cepted by most recent English and American 
commentators. The objection of Braune is not 
valid, it would seem; for the thought of pleasure 
does not enter in this clause either. The general 
notion is “not senseless, but understanding,” and 
the special and emphatic subordinate thought is 
“ not being drunk,” a connection which is obvious 
enough. The state of drunkenness is viewed not 
as a sensual pleasure, but as a “ senseless ” con¬ 
dition. Comp. IIodge. —It.] The precept, after 
the reference to the will of God and from its po¬ 
sition in antithesis to what follows, contains in 
the special a reference to the general as is al¬ 
lowed and required by the Scriptural view. Luke 
i. 15; xxi. 34; 1 Thess. v. 6-8; 2 Tim. iv. 5 ; 1 
Pet. i. 13; iv. 7; v. 8. So “the wine of the 
wrath” (Rev. xiv. 8, 10; xviii. 3: xix. 15). The 
next clause points the same way.* 

Wherein is excess, iv ip iariv a a aria. 
— 'Ev refers to the petivoneaOe oivcj; f in this 
there inheres as on a ground the fact (iariv), 
which at the same time breaks out as a conse¬ 
quence. ’A aurta, the character of an acurog 
(aaurog from aou, au^u), “ past redemption ” 
(Tit. i. 6 ; 1 Pet. iv. 4), in which one’s own cha¬ 
racter is corrupted ( <pdeipeo6ai , iv. 22). Titt- 
mann, Syn. I. p. 152 f. [Comp. Trench, \ XVI. 
The N. T. sense : dissoluteness, profligacy, seems 
to have arisen from the more common meaning 
of aauro^: one who does not know how to save, 
i. e., a spendthrift. — R.] Hence Luther is incor¬ 
rect in rendering it merely : unordentlich Wesen. 
Jerome incorrectly limits it to lascivious ex¬ 
cesses; Koppe, De Wette and others to excess 
at the Agapre, which are not suggested as in 1 
Cor. xi. 21; Meyer and [most] others to the vice 
of drunkenness. 

But be filled in the Spirit [dAAa vhr/- 
poiioOe iv irvEvpaTi\. —The antithesis is 
strongly marked (a a Ad) and is to be found in 
Tthi/povaOe, which stands first, as did pedv- 
OKeafle, not in olvip and Trvevpari. [Hodge 
(with others) overlooks this in remarking: “To 
the Christian, therefore, the source of strength 
and joy is not wine, but ihe blessed Spirit of God.” 
—R.] The imperative: Be filled! is not to be 
taken merely as narahhaygrE up 6e<p (2 Cor. v. 20), 
because it can be refused (Acts vii. 61) as well 


* [It is to be feared that the rising from the special to the 
general renders too indefinite the very important precept of 
the Apostle. We may well hold fast to the plain literal 
meaning: “do not be made drunk with wine,” this Is an 
injunction deserving all the prominence It receives, even If 
no general sense be appended.—R.] 
f [In which vice, in the becoming drunk (Meter, Altord 
and most), not In the wine, the use of whicii is not forbiddett 
(comp. 1 Tim. v. 23; Col. ii. 16, 20-23), although our passag* 
proves that it was intoxicating.—R.] 
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as requested (Luke xi. 13), but because Christians 
in the strength of God have to be faithful and to 
show zeal, in order to increase and become com¬ 
plete ; much then depends on themselves. This 
is an entirely different becoming full from being 
“drunk with wine.” The qualification: iv 
irv£v/j.aTt, and not web pan, is not an antithe¬ 
sis to olv(f), but designates in and upon what the 
becoming full takes place, not in flesh and blood, 
but in the spirit of man, his better part. It is 
not instrumental, which cannot be established 
by i. 24; Phil. iv. 19, as Meyer supposes, nor 
does it refer to the Holy Spirit (most expositors 
down to Bleek) or to our spirit and God’s Spi¬ 
rit. That we should be filled with the Holy 
Ghost is indicated by the context, but not by iv 
tzv ev pan. [The instrumental sense of ev, if 
accepted, must not exclude the more usual mean¬ 
ing : “with and in the Spirit” (Eadie, Elli- 
cott). Here also, as in iv. 23, the exact sense 
of nveopart, in view of the preposition chosen, is 
neither the human spirit (Braune), nor the Per¬ 
sonal Holy Spirit, but the human spirit as acted 
upon by the Holy Spirit (Alford and others). 
Comp. Romans , p. 235.—R.] ' Flacius: prseclara 
ebrietas, qux sobrietatem mentis operaturl Comp. 
Ps. xxxvi. 8-10; Acts ii. 15-18. 

Closer definition of becoming full in spirit [or the 
Spirit ] ; vers. 19-21. a. Social Song; ver. 19 a. 
b. Singing in private; ver. 19 b. c. Continual 
thankfulness; ver. 20. d. Proper conduct in one’s 
position; ver. 21. 

Ver. 19 a. Speaking to one another, Aa- 
?tovvT£g iavroig. —The participle denotes 
the most immediate expression of this being filled 
in spirit by the Holy Spirit, and this result as an 
exercise re-acts as a means for furthering the 
fulness. Spiritus facit fideles disertos (Bengel), 
‘E avrolg, as in iv. 32; Col. iii. 16, is=aAA#- 
fang. In intercourse, in social circles, they re¬ 
turn, in every case, to this point of speaking as 
is here described. [The reference to both social 
intercourse and public assemblies is now usually 
accepted. The reciprocal action on their hearts 
rather than the antiphonal method with their 
lips, is implied in the reflexive pronoun.—R.] 
It is not then =meditantes vobiscum (Morus). The 
double sense: from inward impulse, with one 
another (Stier), is inadmissible, as well as the 
limitation to public assemblies for worship (Ol- 
shausen). 

In psalms and hymns and spiritual 
songs, t pa'kpolg Kal vpvoig Kal <l)6aig 
it v evpar t k at g. —Luther is incorrect: by 
Psalms. Since xpa/.p6g is something historical 
(Luke xx. 42; xxiv. 44; Acts i. 20; xiii. 33), 
the word should here retain the meaning of Old 
Testament Psalms, which were well-known and 
had been accepted in the public service ( Apost. 
Constitutions , II. 57, 6: rovg rot) A afiid ipaAAera) 
vpvovg); vpvog is a song of praise, according to 
the context (ver. 19: “to the Lord”) and to his¬ 
tory (Pliny in Giebeler, Kirchengeschichte , I. 1, 
p. 136: Carmenque Christo quasi Deo dicere secum 
invicem), to Christ, hence more strictly Christian 
hymns, songs of Jesus ; 1)6 al irv ev par ma t 
are spiritual songs in general, productions of the 
Holy Ghost in the department of poetry as re¬ 
gards form, out of the Christian life as regards 


substance, distinguished from hymns as the spi¬ 
ritual song is distinguished from a song for the 
church and congregation, by being more general 
as regards matter and intended more for indivi¬ 
dual needs and private use. Stier hits it very 
nearly with his threefold distinction: Scriptural, 
congregational, private. It is improper to take 
the first as applicable to Jewish Christians, the 
second to Gentile Christians, and the third as re¬ 
ferring to an expression understood by every one 
alike (Harless) or the last as the genus , the first 
as a hymn'with musical accompaniment, the 
other as a song of praise, improvised, when it is 
true that out of the head as well as out of the 
heart only that which is known can be used, or 
that the heaping of terms is due to the lively and 
urgent discourse (Meyer and others), since he 
is not speaking of the day of Pentecost or of the 
gift of tongues (Acts ii. 4; x. 46; xix. 6; 1 Cor. 
xiv. 15,26) but of the orderly and regular course 
of things in the church ; nor should all distinc¬ 
tions be rejected (Rueckert).* “Spiritual” 
belongs to the undefined “songs,” not to “psalms 
and hymns” (Stier), which are confessedly pro¬ 
ductions of the Holy Ghost; the word means pre¬ 
cisely this however, and not merely that Chris¬ 
tian thoughts and feelings find expression 
therein (Bai mgarten-Crusius). Evidently the 
Apostle marks that Christians should interweave 
such into their conversation, often passing in 
joyous mood into united song, not however that 
such only should be recited, uninterruptedly said 
or sung. 

Ver. 19 b. Singing in private. Singing and 
making melody in your heart to the 
Lord. —Joined as a co-ordinate clause without 
a connecting particle. The participle adovreg 
Kal ipaXXovTEg designate what is related, 
singing, the former in melody, the latter in reci¬ 
tative; the added phrase (ev rff Kag 6 'tg vp€>v) 
however marks something different, that is done 
alone and inwardly. [So, Harless, Meyer, Ol- 
shausen, Alford, Ellicott and others. Hodge 
favors what was once the common view : that the 
clause is subordinate, defining the mode or mo¬ 
ral quality of the preceding one. But Harless 
has shown that such a view is incompatible with 
the presence of vpcjv, and few grammatical 
commentators have since differed from him.—R.] 
Here the social song re-echoes, here also is its 
ground and source. This is even stronger: not 
merely when excited in the company of others, 
to become joyously full of the Spirit, but to be 
that when alone also in disposition and desire 
“to the Lord” (rtp Kupitp). Acts ii. 47; Jas. 
v. 13. 

Ver. 20. Continual thankfulness. Giving 
thanks always for all things, evxapto- 


* [While rigorous distinctions are not to be insisted upon, 
we may accept in the main the view of Braune. Elucott: 
“Much curious information will be found in the article, 
'Hymni a Christianis decantandi ,’ in Deyling, Obs. No. 44, 
Vol. III., p. 430 sq.: for authorities, see Fabricius, Bibliogr. 
Antiq. XI. 13, and for specimens of the ancient v/avoi, ibid., 
Bibl. Grxca, Book V. I. 24.” In the fourth volume of 
Tischendorf’8 Monumenta Sac lntd., some hymns are found 
at the close of the Psalter, but the MSS. is incomplete, leaving 
us with a hymn incomplete.—In the face of such testimony 
there can be no question that the early church was not con¬ 
fined to the Old Testament Psalms.—R.] 
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rovvres navrore vtt ip irdvruv . — Thus by 
the side of the joy is described that circumspect 
sobriety and thoughtfulness, which at all times 
and in all things sees and feels God’s gracious 
hand, not merely singing, in publio and private, 
in order to ask, but giving thanks uninterrupt¬ 
edly through the whole life. This is no popular, 
hyperbolical expression (Meyer) ; it is an esta¬ 
blished injunction of the Apostle (vi. 18; Col. 

iii. 17; iv. 2; 1 Thess. v. 19; Rom. xii. 12). 
Sufferings are included also (Curysostom and 
others). [Hodge follows Meyer, in needlessly 
limiting n a v r a to blessedness. — R.] It is in¬ 
deed so difficult, that it is possible only for him 
who has God in Christ. Hence; 

To God and the Father in the name of 
our Lord Jesus Christ [ed ovdpari tov 
Kvp tov rjguv '\qaov X pi a tov Ttp Oe ip Kai 
7r at p *].— “ In the name ” designates the mani¬ 
fested, known and acknowledged Person (“of 
our Lord Jesus Christ”), in whom, that is; in 
fellowship with whom the situation in question 
is experienced : giving thanks (Col. iii. 17), ask¬ 
ing (John xiv. 13), commanding (2 Thess. iii. 6), 
being baptized (Acts x. 48), reproached (1 Pet. 

iv. 14), saved (Acts iv. 12). We either bear or 
experience what He permits to be laid upon us 
or occur to us, or we act in His service, in long¬ 
ing after Him, or in the consciousness of His me¬ 
diation ( per quern omnia nobis contingunt , Bkngel); 
it is=fv Xpta-cp (iii. 21); similar to did Xpiarov 
(Rom. vii. 25). Without Him we would have no 
living God, whom we thanked, least of all in Him 
the Father. The article (ru) points to the God 
known to us, and the phrase “God and the Fa¬ 
ther ” indicates that the same God is a Father for 
us, our God and Father. It is incorrect to refer 
irarpc to Christ (Harless, Meyer). [On this 
august title, comp. i. 3 ; Gal. i. 4; it seems per¬ 
fectly proper to accept a reference of a general 
character : the Father, our Father and the Father 
of our Lord, without limiting it to either or here 
emphasizing either. — It.] 

Ver. 21. Proper conduct in one's position. 
Submitting yourselves one to another. — 
'T 7r o t aa a o ge v o i, a co-ordinating participle 
[not to be taken as an imperative, Calvin and 
others. — It.], refers to the position, also a gift 
and ordinance of God, in which one should be 
considerate and contented as regards superiors 
and inferiors (a ?. A g \ o i f ), in piety, as well ns 
in charity, in service in each direction, but; in 
the fear of Christ, iv <f>6 ft(g Xpior o v .—Ac¬ 
cording to 2 Cor. v. 11 (“the fear [not “terror,” 
E. V.] of the Lord”) and 1 Cor. x. 22 (“Do we 
provoke the Lord to jealousy ? are we stronger 
than He? ’), this means fear before Him, as the 
present Lord, the Head,* marking the tender awe 
of the conscientious, the humble and zealous imi¬ 
tation, not the fear before the Judge (Harless, 
Meyer and others). 

[Hodge connects this verse with what follows, 
a view which is very convenient, but not gram¬ 
matically admissible, though vers. 22 ff. do carry 
out the thought in detail. He says his view is 
generally accepted, but the view of Braune is 

* [“.Kara phrasis, Bengel; of Him, whose members we all 
are, so that any displacement in the Body Is a forgetfulness 
of the reverenoe due to Him'’ (Alford). — R. j 


held by Knapp, Tischendorf, Rueckkrt, Har¬ 
less, Meyer, Alford, Ellicott, Eadie, in fact 
by every recent commentator, who gives due 
place to grammatical considerations, Olshausen 
excepted. The connection is difficult however. 
Ellicott finds here named a comprehensive mo¬ 
ral duty in regard to man (after the three duties 
in regard to God) the exact connecting link be¬ 
ing “thanking God for all things (for sorrows as 
well, submitting yourselves to Him, yea) submit¬ 
ting yourselves one to another.” Alford tliiuks 
the thought is suggested by ver. 18: “ that as 
we are otherwise to be filled, otherwise to sing 
and rejoice, so also we are otherwise to behave— 
not blustering nor letting our voices rise in sel¬ 
fish vaunting, as such men do—but subject to one 
another,” etc. So Eadie. —R ] 

DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. The Christian mode of life is precisely ww- 
dom, which has first of all as a pre-supposition 
the possession of the truth , and is essentially the 
appropriation and acquisition of truth, or the capa¬ 
city and readiness, clearly perceiving the truth 
in every case, position and event, to use it in 
life, by which use it is not squandered, but in¬ 
creased for the possessor. It is truth becoming 
or already made practical. It is not a knowing 
much, but a unity of the knowledge of the truth, 
a unity referred to the kingdom of God, and 
hence the doing of the truth ; Christian morality 
is true wisdom, it is of a thoroughly ethical na¬ 
ture, although it never renounces its intellectual 
character. It is the common bond of truth, love, 
freedom and rectitude. It takes notice of all, 
world and nature, the heart itself and men about 
it, sorrow and joy, circumstances and events, 
rights and duties, the past and future and pre¬ 
sent, and above all, what concerns the soul, 
God’s word and counsel, and the course of His 
kingdom. It learns experience in all and gains 
a certain tact, which grows in clearness and 
confidence, so that it readily knows, what it 
ought to do and why, while at the same time it 
is willing and able to do it. Accordingly cor¬ 
rect life and correct doctrine meet together in 
wisdom. Prudence is a natural gift; a child, 
an unsanctified man, may be prudent. It is 
only formal, mainly without regard to a definite 
object; you mag be prudent in temporal, even 
in shameful things, as well as in Divine, eter¬ 
nal things; in the latter you ought to be or 
become so. Prudence is circumspection, in¬ 
sight, intelligence, discrimination, appreciation 
and estimation; wisdom applies it to what con¬ 
cerns God and the soul, to the department of 
practical ethics. 

2. A principal trait of wisdom and Christian 
morality is the improvement of the time , in which 
it considers and effects what is eternal. Every 
moment of time is of value to it to be used for 
the eternal; it perceives the transitoriness of 
time, but hastens the more to use it as an oppor¬ 
tunity, to improve it for eternity. Like a mer¬ 
chant, it makes traffic in time to gain in eternity. 
Every year, every greater or smaller portion of 
time, is viewed and treated with reference to the 
God-appointed duties, so that time appears as 
measured out eternity. Wisdom fears to destroy 
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time, avoids mere pastime,* is unwilling merely 
to enjoy time, regarding it rather as a season, 
given of God’s eternal grace, in which the power 
of body and soul bestowed by God, operates for 
the glory of His name and the soul’s own salva¬ 
tion, so that from this no complaint or accusation 
arises.—Precisely the evil days, which continue 
as long as sin has power, it views as the set time 
and urgent occasion to wholesome improvement. 

3. The two main points of view for wisdom 
are: Understanding of the Divine Will and active 
tircumspection of spirit. The first is the every¬ 
where valid and objectively given foundation of 
She Divine will, with which nothing that will be 
Hioral, Christian, wise, dare enter into opposi¬ 
tion. All culture which lacks an intimate, lively 
/egard for the will of God, is without wisdom 
»lso, hence foolish, despite all knowledge and 
clever character. The other however is sobriety. 
/.tier:—“ Not only every passion, every merely 
sensuous pleasure, every dissipation leaving the 
Aeart unguarded and lost in the creature, every 
waste of time called pastime, even the most du¬ 
tiful, sober ‘business,’ if it entirely absorbs, has 
in it something intoxicating ; before all however 
is it the fanaticism of opinion, of error, which 
Jhe devil will present to us in the most various 
mixtures, often under the most enticing appear¬ 
ance, out of the great intoxicating cup of the 
spirit of the age, ‘of the power of the air’ (Rev. 
Jtvii.).” Or one might present a gradation from 
the common intoxication with wine or brandy, 
to the “most spirited ” form of a “ lay-breviary.” 

[The particular precept must not be overlooked 
in the general application. Eadie well remarks : 
“There is in the vice of intemperance that kind 
of dissoluteness which brooks no restraint, which 
defies all efforts to reform it, and which sinks 
lower and lower into hopeless and helpless ruin. 
There are few vices out of which there is less 
hope of recovery—its haunts are so numerous 
and its hold is so tremendous.” Especially when 
the craving opens the door to covetousness on the 
part of the dealer and manufacturer, so that the 
fictim is poisoned as well as besotted. No won¬ 
der that such a tremendous evil has driven most 
philanthropists and Christians to the advocacy 
of forcible measures for its prevention. Still the 
vemedy is not law, but gospel. And “the free¬ 
dom of the gospel ” should never become a yoke 
9f bondage. The two apparently contradictory 
\rinciples to be reconciled in Christian practice, 
are (Col. ii. 16): “Let no man judge you in eating 
or in drinking,” and (Rom. xiv. 21): “ It is good 
neither to eat flesh, nor to drink wine,” etc. —R.] 

4. As a help to sobriety the Apostle sets forth 
first, the use in common of Christian hymns, which 
should be used, though not exclusively, in public 
service. In this the Psalms, as Scriptural songs, 
with their parallelisms, probably gave rise to 
vntiphonal singing between minister and congre¬ 
gation, the songs of praise (“hymns”), as eccle¬ 
siastical songs to hypophonal singing, in which 


* [What relaxation the body demands is certainly not for¬ 
bidden by ver. 16. If any one thinks that he is better re¬ 
deeming the opportunity by so overtasking his brain or his 
conscience either, as to die early or be laid upon a bed of 
lickness, or unfitted for duty by dyspepsia, melancholy or 
t'liat not, he makes a great mistake. What God says so 
/tainly in our frames is not to be overborne by seemingly 

ious principles; if it is, God punishes us.—R.] 


the congregation repeated the last line of the 
stanza sung by the choir, and the spiritual songs. 
as Christians, to symphonal singing. The Holy 
Ghost, who presides in the Church, wrought be¬ 
yond the word of Scripture, made art in word 
and tone serviceable to the Church, exer¬ 
cising IIis power in connection with public ser¬ 
vice and even in social intercourse. So then be¬ 
side the use in common there must also be a ao- 
litary digging into such poetical treasures and a 
private application of them. Further, every gift 
should be constantly esteemed, recognized and 
used accordingly. Finally however in humility 
every relation of subordination ordained by God is 
to be regarded and maintained unimpaired ; so¬ 
cial institutions are God’s institutions. 

[In regard to singing in public worship and 
social intercourse, ver. 19 plainly shows that 
other than the Old Testament Psalms were and 
may still be sung. There is no warrant in the 
word of God for the exclusion of all hymns com¬ 
posed since the canon of Scripture was closed. 
Such a view owes its origin to causes quite as 
much political as religious, and perhaps always 
more national and local than logical or theologi¬ 
cal. Still it must be said that this extreme is 
fostered by a proper antagonism to what is now 
admitted into the public and especially the social 
services of Christians. It were better to sing 
nothing else than the Psalms than to encourage 
the introduction into congregations of hymn- 
books, born, not of spirilual feeling, but of pe¬ 
cuniary greed. Especially is it unfortunate that 
the children in our Sunday Schools are taught 
bad taste in music, bad morals and worse doc¬ 
trine by what they sing. The full effect of this 
mistake has not yet appeared. Comp. Colossians, 
p. 72.—“Christ is the centre of sacred art as 
well as of theology and religion. From Him mu¬ 
sic has drawn its highest inspiration. The 
hymns of Jesus are the lloly of holies in the tem¬ 
ple of sacred poetry. From this sanctuary every 
doubt is banished ; here the passions of sense, 
pride and unholy ambition give way to the tears 
of penitence, the joys of faith, the emotions ** 
love, the aspirations of hope, the anticipations of 
heaven; here the dissensions of rival churches 
and theological schools are hushed into silence; 
here the hymnists of ancient, mediaeval and mo¬ 
dern times, from every section of Christendom, 
unite with one voice in the common adoration of 
a common Saviour. He is the theme of all ages, 
tongues, and creeds, the Divine harmony of all 
human discords, the solution of all the dark 
problems of life” (Schaff, Christ in Song, pre¬ 
face). To banish Christian hymns is to exclude 
from this Holy of holies, but to substitute for 
them unworthy, unspiritual, and unchristian 
rhymes is to profane it.—R.] 

5. The principle, impulse and norm of all Chris¬ 
tian morality, of the new, Divine life, is Jesus 
Christ, the Fulfiller of the Law and Divine Will; 
for He is “ the manifestation of the willing Divinity 
and fulfilling humanity (Harless, Christliche 
Ethiic, p. 362). All other motives adulterate or 
counterfeit the new life. 

HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

The Christian has not like a philosopher first 
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ro seek the truth; “aswise,” he possesses it and 
must evidence it in his walk. With the philoso¬ 
pher all depends upon exactness and acuteness 
in the tide of his thoughts, with the Christian, 
however, upon his care in the course of his con¬ 
duct; the former works out a system, the latter 
a fine character; the former will grow, while 
his forerunner decreases, the latter will decrease, 
but his forerunner must grow in him.—Christian 
wisdom as manifested in the acceptance and ap¬ 
plication of three proverbs: 1. Time is money 1 
2. Time gained, all gained ! 3. Good fishing in 

troubled waters !—He who does not become wise 
in hard evil days, certainly remains a fool in 
gool days.—It is just the evil days that you 
should not let pass by unimproved, for in the 
evil days of eart hly life in this valley of tears we 
must gain for the good days in eternal life on 
God’s throne.—The evil days are only the so- 
called bad weather so needed for the growth of the 
inner m in and God’s plants.—There are periodi¬ 
cals a.td books of all kinds, especially novels, 
which are like cups full of intoxicating wine, and 
instead of being bread, they should be burned 
like the books of magic in Ephesus (Acts xix. 
19).—The house and household life should not be 
isolated from the Church and its services, es¬ 
pecially its lovely, consolatory, precious hymns. 
—Thankfulness and humility are two principal 
emotions of a glad Christian heart: the former 
sees the gifts, which it has received from the 
Lord, the latter the duties He has appointed. 
Without serving love that Christian exaltation is 
not true, but a lie. The Christian must not ask; 
Who should minister to me, but: to whom should 
I minister? 

Starke: Foresight and wisdom belong to 
Christianity: not the cunning of this world, but 
the prudence of the righteous. It is like a bee, 
drawing honey from good and bad example^ alike. 
— Redeem the time then, and give good heed to 
the blessed hours, when the Spirit of God knocks 
at thy heart. Many men are laden down with so 
much work in their avocation, that they often 
do not have the proper time for eating, still less 
for reading God’s word, prayer, and other godly 
practices: it is especially neeessary for these 
persons to forestall and even to steal time, that 
they may gain an occasional opportunity for 
spiritual exercises and collecting their heart be¬ 
fore God; and besides this to accustom them¬ 
selves to lift their heart to God in the midst of 
business, and to carry on the same in the fear of 
God.—The will of the Lord is our rule, to know 
and follow it is the greatest wisdom.—Wine is a 
good gift of God; but alas! all gifts of God are 
abused, and so is wine.—In one heart there may 
not dweil at the same time the fulness of the 
Spirit and the fulness of the world: God does 
not enter unless the creature retires thence.— 
Our Church has a rich treasure of spiritual songs 
ever increasing; it is a shame that they are so 
often sung without knowledge or thought.— 
Great benefits demand great thankfulness.—The 
fear of God is the bond, which should so unite 
all Christians together, that they submit to and 
serve one another. 

Rieger. The evil mixture of light and dark¬ 
ness with which so many are pleased, and in 
which they seek their wisdom, will, as folly, be¬ 


come their shame. In a wise walk every child of 
the light looks chiefly to himself and the keeping 
of his own way.—In the adapting one’s self to 
the time, or redeeming the time, one looks to 
others also, how they are to be approached, or to 
be served, which is not the same in one case as 
in another.—Luxury in eating and drinking hin¬ 
ders true wisdom very much. 

Heubner: One can permit himself to be robbed 
of much time. Amici fures temporis. Redeem¬ 
ing the time is opposite of whiling away the 
time. It is a frivolous thought, that of regard¬ 
ing time as an evil. There is a great difference 
between the worldly wise and the Christian mode 
of making time profitable. The former seeks to 
gain as great a pecuniary advantage as possible 
out of circumstances of time; the Christian re¬ 
gards the pressure and the evil of the time as a 
means to spiritual gain, as an exercise to faith, 
and hence places himself in a spiritual attitude 
to the time; he is for example, prepared for 
great sacrifices, for privations, sorrows and af¬ 
flictions, which he has to bear, for difficult duties, 
disturbances and the like. To the worldly man 
that *'«ne is evil, when bis pleasure is interrupted 
or hindered by sickness, scarcity, et\ The 
Christian holds that for the evil time, when vir¬ 
tue decreases and is made more difficult for him¬ 
self, when the good have much to suffer, and the 
enticements to faithfulness and apostasy are 
great.—There is also a great inward song, when 
at work, on a journey or a walk, etc . Such sing¬ 
ing imparts a quiet, glad, godly tone to the 
spirit. Learn good hymns by heart therefore.— 
The Epistle for the 20 th Sunday after Trinity; vers. 
15-21: The Christian disposition—the best help i> 
evil days. 1. It gives wisdom to understand and 
to use aright the evil days (vers. 15-17). 2. It 

gives us cheerful courage, aroused not by wild 
intoxication, but by God’s Spirit, fitting us for 
proper reflection (vers. 18-20). 3. It teaches the 

willingness to serve one another in the right way 
(ver. 21 ).—The duty of the Christian, to adapt him¬ 
self to the time. 1. What it requires? a) Wis¬ 
dom which bears unavoidable evil as of God’s 
sending, not murmuring, nor resisting, nor walk¬ 
ing uncircuraspectly therein. b) Wholesome use 
of it for the soul’s benefit. 2. Means: a) Know¬ 
ledge of the Divine Will, of the purposes of Di¬ 
vine Providence and of our salvation, b) Re¬ 
ligious inspiration and meditation. 3. The 
blessing: a) For us; all must serve for our pro¬ 
fit, that we give God thanks: b) For others, that 
we serve and help them. 

Passavant: It is no easy matter to set the 
right bounds to our joys; one drop follows an¬ 
other, pleasure entices to sensuality, joyonsness 
to wantonness, forgetfulness to intoxication.— 
We must give thanks for every gratification even 
the smallest, which we enjoy from our Heavenly 
Father through Christ; for every spiritual bles¬ 
sing in the heavenly places and possessions. 
Whoever understands this, knows how to give 
thanks to the great Giver for every temporal and 
earthly good also, even the least. 

Stier: The walk of a Christian to his goal is 
a worthy, exact, correct walking; only thus doe9 
he find and follow his path. In continuously in¬ 
creasing exactness and strictness as respects our 
disposition and conduct, we grow out of follj 
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into complete wisdom.—To gain the time is some¬ 
thing other than to gain time. —To seek and to 
use opportunities, to make a prudent choice of 
the point of time, to esteem time and be busy ac¬ 
cordingly, to use prudently and circumspectly 
the time with its circumstauces, this is the mean¬ 
ing of redeeming the time.—The special public 
service should not and must not be something al¬ 
together sundered from the private life of the 
Church.—The ministry must always reach the 
spirit, lay the foundation anew; but the congre¬ 
gation comes in with its praying, responding, 
singing, praising.—The thankful taking and re¬ 
turning of God's grace is itself true gracefulness. 
—The root of all apostasy and disobedience is 
ingratitude. 

On the Epistle for the 2Oth Sunday after Trinity 
(Eph. v. 15-21): Gesetz und Zeugniss, 1862 [a 
German theological periodical]: How does the 
wisdom of the Christian display itself in walk? 1. 
In a circumspect walk (strait gate, narrow is the 
way ; the days are evil). 2. In an industrious 
use of the means of grace (the Lutheran Church, 
the triumphing one, with large capital of the 
Holy Ghost). 3. In humble conduct. (As the most 
worthy proof of reason is in sobriety, and the 
greatest blessedness of a correct walk is shown in 
a life full of thanksgiving, so in various forms of 
submission the most delicate tact of this life ap¬ 
pears. Thus are added the noblest limitations 
of life and the purest and most considerate for¬ 
bearance in all relations.— Lohe.) 

Brandt: Earnest demands of the gospel in an 
evil time. 1. It is a time of ignorance respecting 
Divine things, and it calls out to us in ver. 17. 
2. It is a time of the dominion of disorderly lusts 
and propensities, and we are warned as in ver. 
18. 3. It is a time of ecclesiastical lukewarmness , 

and enforces the precept of vers. 19, 20. 4. A 

time of restless excitement, saying to us as in 
ver. 21. 

R autenberg. The prudence of the children of 
God in the evil time. 1. They secure to them¬ 
selves a free hand , to seek their safety—amid all 
the power of the evil time; 2. An open ear for 
God’s will—amid all self-will of the evil time; 3. 
A well-prepared heart for the gift of the Holy 
Ghost—amid all the carnal mind of the evil 
time, a joyful spirit in the Lord—amid all the 
complaints of the evil time. Staudt: The life 
of the new man 1) in foresight , 2) insight , 3) pene¬ 
tration ( Durchsicht ). 

Prohle : Rules of Christian practical wis¬ 
dom. 1. Prudent foresight. 2. Earnest re¬ 
trospect. 3. Pious insight. 4. Moderation in 


pleasure. 6. Practice in sacred song. 6. Con¬ 
stant thanks to God. 7. Due subordination.— 
Become full of the Spirit! 1. Full of the Spirit.. 
2. Full. 

[Eadie: Ver. 15. Wisdom and not mere in¬ 
telligence was to characterize them; that wis¬ 
dom which preserves in rectitude, guides amidst 
temptations, and affords a lesson of consistency to 
surrounding spectators.—It is a strange infatua¬ 
tion to be obliged in pointing others to heaven, 
to point over one’s shoulder.—Ver. 18. Drunk¬ 
enness was indeed an epidemic in those times 
and lands. Plato boasts of the immense quanti¬ 
ties of liquor which Socrates could swill unin¬ 
jured; and the philosopher Xenocrates got a 
golden crown from Dionysius for swallowing a 
gallon at a draught.—It is a sensation of want— 
a desire to fly from himself, a craving after some¬ 
thing which is felt to bo out of reach, eager and 
restless thirst to enjoy, if at all possible, some 
happiness and enlargement of heart—that usu¬ 
ally leads to intemperance. But the Spirit fills 
Christians, and gives them all the elements of 
cheerfulness and peace; genuine, elevation and 
mental freedom; superiority to all depressing 
influences; and refined and permanent enjoy¬ 
ment.—Ver. 19. Mere music is but an empty 
sound; for compass of voice, graceful execution, 
and thrilling notes are a vain offering in them¬ 
selves.—Ver. 20. So many and so salutary are 
the lessons imparted by chastisement—so much 
mercy is mingled up in all their trials—so many 
proofs are experienced of God’s staying “his 
rough wind in the day of IIis east wind,” that 
the saints will not hang their harps on the wil¬ 
lows, but engage in earnest and blessed min¬ 
strelsy.—Ver. 21. This Christian virtue is not 
cringing obsequiousness; and while it stands 
opposed to rude and dictatorial insolence, and to 
that selfish preference for our opinion and posi¬ 
tion which amounts to a claim of infallibility, it is 
not inconsistent with that honest independence 
of disposition and sentiment which every rational 
and responsible being must exercise. It lays 
the foundation also, as is seen in the following 
context for the discharge of relative duty,—it 
should be seen to develop itself in all the rela¬ 
tions of domestic life.— Scuexkel: The duty of 
subordination in the Christian Church: 1. It 
rests on the recognition of natural and historical 
distinctions, ordained by God Himself; 2. It has 
its pattern in the relation of believers to Christ, 
which is not one of servile fear, but of moral 
reverence.—R.] 
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4. Special Christian duties in domestio relations. 


Chap. V. 22— VI. 9. 


Wives and husbands. 

(Chap. V. 22-33 ) 

22 Wives, submit yourselves 1 unto [to] your own husbands, as unto [to] the Lord. 

23 For the husband is the head of the [Because a 2 husband is head of liisj wife, even 
as Christ is the head [as Christ also is head] of the church: [,] and he is [himself 

24 omitting and he is] 3 the Saviour of the body. Therefore, [Nevertheless] 4 as the 
church is subject unto [to] Christ, so let the wives [also] be to their own [ omit 

25 own]* husbands in every thing. Husbands, love your® wives, even as Christ also 

26 loved the church, and gave himself [up] for it: That he might sanctify [it,] and 
cleanse [cleansing] it with the washing [laver] of [the] water by [in] the word, 

27 That he might present it to himself a glorious church [That he might himself 7 pre¬ 
sent to himself the church glorious], not having spot, or wrinkle, or any such thing; 

28 but that it should [might] be holy and without blemish. So [Thus] ought men 
[husbands also] 8 to love their [own] wives as their own bodies. He that [who] 

29 loveth his [own] wife loveth himself. For no man ever yet hated [no one ever 
hated] his own flesh; but nourisheth it, even as the Lord [Christ 9 also doth ] the 

30 church: For [Because] we are members of his body, [6emy] 1() of his flesh, and of 

31 his bones. For this cause shall a man leave his [ omit his]“ father and mother, 

32 and shall be joined unto his wife, 12 and they [the] two shall be one flesh. This is a 
great mystery [This mystery is a great one]: but I speak concerning [I say it in 

33 regard to] 13 Christ and the church. Nevertheless, let every one of you in particu¬ 
lar [Ye also severally, let each one] so love his [own] wife even [ omit even] as 
himself; and [let] the wife see that she reverence her husband. 

TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL. 

1 Ver. 22.—[The Her., with K. L., many versions (Chrysostom, Scholz) inserts vjtot aaaeaOt after AvSpa Oiv, while in 
D. E. F. 0., Syriac it is placed after y u v a t * « «. Lachmumi accepts vnoraaottrOuiirav after a v 6 p a a i v ou the authority of 
X A., 10 cursives, Vulgate, other versions, some fathers. B. omits the verb altogether, and this reading is accepted by 
Tischendorf. Harless, Meyer, De Wette, Alford, Ellicott and recent editors. While one uncial manuscript would not be 
decisive for the omission, the variations in form and position suggest an interpolation, (comp. Col. iii. IX) and when to this 
Is added the testimony of Jerome, who asserts that there was nothing in the Greek MSS. to correspond with his sulxiita 
tint remarking that it was less necessary in Greek than in Latin, the evidence is conclusive. Still we must supply the verb 
in English.- R.] 

2 Ver. 2d.—[The article Is wanting in all uncial MSS., the Rec. inserts it on altogether Insufficient authority. The mean* 
Ing is not altered by the correct reading, yet the literal form adopted in the above emendation is on the whole preferable.— 
His wifi Is to be insisted upon, sinco the article is very definite here. We might render His Church, were there any other 
than the one Church .—R J 

* Ver. £1.—[The briefer reading a wt#? is accepted by nearly all recent editors on the authority of X 1 A. 11. D. 1 F. Kai 
avros t <tti (Rec .) Is found in X- 3 D. 23 K. L., most cursives, good versions and many fathers; but seems to be an explana¬ 
tory gloss. As regards punctuation the colon of the E. V. might bo retained to indicate the independence of the clauso. 
We can render: lit is Saviour of the body , or H Himself is the Saviour of the body, or Himself the Saviour of the body, but 
the latter which is most literal requires a substitution of a comma for the colon of the K. V.—R.] 

* Ver. 21.—|’A AAa must be thus rendered to give clearness to the sense. The Rec. reads iixrntp, but on Insufficient au¬ 
thority; U( is well attested (X- A. D. 1 F.) and generally received.—R.] 

6 Ver. 24.—[The Rec. inserts ifitot? on the authority of A.D.*K. L., many enrsives, versions and fathers, but it is omitted 
In X II- D. 1 F„ etc., so that the weight of external authority ami the suspicion of an interpolation from ver. 22 are decisive 
against It. Rejected by recent editors.—R.] 

« Ver. 25.—{The Her Inserts iavrmv, with D. K. L., most cursives; F. O. read v/xwv; while X- A. B., cursives and fathers 
have simply tA« yvvalie as. The briefer reading Is accepted by Lachmann, Tischendorf, Alford, Ellicott. Braune, how¬ 
ever, follows Meyer in defending eavTwv, on the ground that i Has would have been a more natural Interpolation, If an ex¬ 
planatory gloss were added. This is plausible, but scarcely decisive.—R.j 

7 Ver. 27.—(Instead of avTjjv (Rec. D.* K.) recent editors accept the better supported and emphatic aird? (X A. B. 
D. 1 etc .).—The emphasis resting on evSofov is best presented by the order given above, though Ellicott gives; in glorious 
beauty. —R.] 

8 Ver. 28.-{There is a donbt as to the correct order a* well in regard to the reading. K « (is omitted In the Rec., X- K. 
nearly all enrsives, fathers and versions (Ellicott), but found in A. B. D. F., very good versions, and generally accepted 

since Lachmann.—The verb o«t A o v a t v comes first In X- B. K. L. and other authorities (Alford, Ellicott), but Lach¬ 
mann, Meyer, Eadie, Braune and most put it after av&pts, with A. D. F., good versions, fathers. The longer, noninverted 
reading: «ai oi av opts o<j> t ihovo iv is perhaps preferable.—The inversion of the E. V. need not be altered however 
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Husbands is more correct here, though In the older English man meant husband also, as in Greek and German, a philologi- 
cal fact not without interest in the exegesis of this paragraph.—X- 1 has rinva instead of j»MTa, but it is correct.—The 
E. V. omits own twice, apparently for the sake of elegance, but improperly since the emphasis is thus lost.—R.] 

i Ver. 29.—{The Rec. (with D. s K. L., majority of cursives) reads : xvpios, but the authority for Xpior os is so decisive, 
that it is accepted by nearly all modem editors.—R.l 

10 Ver. 30.—[Lachniann, on the authority of X- 1 A. B., good cursives, a few versions and fathers, omit t k rfji traptebt— 
o<rreu>v avrov. Alford brackets them. They are found in X- s D. E. F. G. K. L., nearly all cursives, versions and 
lathers; accepted by Tischendorf (ed. 7), Harless, Meyer, Eadie, Ellicott, Wordsworth. The recurrence of auToOwould 
readily occasion the omission, while the citation is not exact enough to suggest an interpolation from the LXX.—We must 
insert being, to avoid the connection : members of his flesh, which the E. V. suggests.—K.] 

11 Ver. 32.—[The articles, roe, ji\v (so LXX. Gen. ii. 24), found in the Rec. X. A. D. s K. L., most cursives, good versions, 
are rejected by Lachmann, Tischendorf, Meyer. Ellicott, Alford and most, on the authority of B. LM F., good cursives, and 
distinct statements of Origcn and Jerome.—So avrov after iraTepa on the same authority (X 1 in addition) and for the 
name reason.—R.l 

12 Ver. 32.—I Here instead of rrj yvvauci (LXX., X 1 A. D. 1 F) the best editors accept irpo? riji' yvvaiK a avroCon the 
authority of X- 3 «. D. 3 K. L., nearly all cursives, Origen, Chrysostom, Theodoret.—R.] 

la Ver. 33.—[Lachmann and Allord bracket e is, but the external authority (B. K., a few cursives) against it is slight, 
and it might have been omitted because not understood.—R.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

To Wives; vers. 22-24. a. The exhortation, 
ver. 22; b. The basis of it, vers. 23, 24. 

Ver. 22. The exhortation. Wives, submit 
yourselves to your own husbands, a i 
yvvaines rots idiots avdpaotv. — This 
section with its particular duties is so closely 
connected to the last sentence: “submitting 
yourselves one to another,” with its general du¬ 
ties, that the form is thus abbreviated. Accord¬ 
ingly the verb to be supplied should be impera¬ 
tive, as in some of the various readings, as is 
required also by the arrangement of the section 
itself (vers. 25, 28, 33). Bengel Inferiores 
priore loco ponuntur, deinde superiores 25, vi. 1, 4, 
6, 9; 1 Pet. iii. 1, quia propositio est de subjectione : 
et inferiores debent officium facere, qualescunque sunt 
superiores. Multi etiam ex inferioribus fiunt superi- 
ores: et qui bene subest, bene prseest. The term 
MiOf is almost invariably joined with “ hus¬ 
bands” in the New Testament (Tit. ii. 5, 17; 1 
Pet. iii. 1, 5; 1 Cor. vit. 2: rijv eavrov yvva'ma — 
tou ititov hvdpa: xiv. 35). We even find Utos 
avrcjv TrpofpqTT/s (Tit. i. 12) marking in addition to 
the “their,” that no strange (antithesis: idtos) 
one is to be thought of. From this it follows 
that 6 Idtog avyp is not simply=husband (Har¬ 
less), nor idtos—eavrov, avrov (Winer, p. 145). 
It has elsewhere its definite raeaning^ropnws, 
as Winer admits in regard to many passages, 
and the Apostle had in this one precept of obedi¬ 
ence for the wife a good and sufficient reason for 
defining the husband with this justifies the 

sharpening by which the command appears a 
natural one.* At the same time it points to the 
fact, that the wife is found to the husband in 
another way than he to her. She has here her 
calling, the avocation of the husband extends 
further. It is also to be noticed with Bengel : 
Mufieres obsequi debent suis mantis, etiamsi alibi 
meliora viderentur consilia. See Doctr. Notes. 

As to the Lord, (if rip Kvpi o>.—The singu¬ 
lar requires according to the context a reference 
to Christ (vi. 1, 5,-6, 7), and “as” marks a re¬ 
ality ; behind the husband stands the Lord Him¬ 
self. Thus the obedience is characterized. The 
obedience is to be rendered not to the husband 
as man, but as “ own husband ” in and by 
whose person the Lord is honored who has es¬ 
tablished the relation, whom the husband him- 

* [“The duty of submission Is plainly based on that tender¬ 
ness, specialty, or exclusiveness of relationship which IS t o i s 
implies'’ (Eadie). So Alford, Elucott, following Benoel 
and Meyer, against De Wette, Harless, Olshausen.— R.J 


self must obey.* Hence it is not the husband as 
lord (Thom. Aquinas, Semler and others). 

The basis of the exhortation ; vers. 23, 24. 

Ver. 23. Because a husband is head of his 
wife [on avr/p kart Ke<f>aXij tt}s yvi>aiK6s\. 
—The foundation of the exhortation is intro¬ 
duced by bri, “because.” ’Avqp, “husband,” 
without the article, designates generally every 
husband,| who as such is “head” of the definite 
wife, chosen and won by him (rys yvvai k 6 f). 
The position of the husband is thus marked as 
of an organizing, managing, controlling and de¬ 
ciding character, which is further set forth by 
the comparison immediately following: 

As Christ also is head of the Church — 
'12? Kai 6 Xp terds places Him as parallel 
with the husband (ii. 3; iv. 17). On “head of 
the Church,” see i. 22; iv. 15. The wife and the 
Church are thus placed as parallels. 

Himself the Saviour of the body. —This 
distinguishes Christ from the husband. Air os 
emphasizes Christ: He and none other. 2 <j- 
r i) p rov a u paros, Saviour of the body, 
the Church, is He and He alone. It is thus 
explanatory of “Christ,” marking His pecu¬ 
liar dignity, and not in apposition to “head.” 
This is not applicable to the husband as respects 
the wife; for him also Christ is the Redeemer. 
[Alford thus expands the Apostle’s thought: 
“In Christ’s case the Headship is united with, 
nay gained by, His having saved the body in the 
process of Redemption: so that I am not alleg¬ 
ing Christ’s Headship as one entirely identical 
with that other, for He has a claim to it and 
office in it peculiar to Himself.” So most.—R.] 
It is incorrect to take this as referring to the 
man also, in order thereby to remind husbands 
that they should make their wives happy (Eras¬ 
mus, Hofmann, Schriftbeweis, II. 2, p. 133, and 
others); that thought belongs to the other part 

* [Ellicott: “Viewed in its simplest grammatical sense as 
the pronoun of the relative, the meaning would seem to be, 

‘ yield that obedience to your husbands which you yield to 
Christ.’ As, however, the immediate context and still more 
the general current of the passage (comp. ver. 32) represent 
marriage in its typical aspect, will seem far more natur¬ 
ally to refer to the aspect under which the obedience is to be 
regarded ('quasi Christoipsimet, cujuslocum et personam viri 
r<pre$entant' Corn, a Lap.), than to describe the nature of it 
(Eadie), or the manner (De Wette) in which it is to be ten¬ 
dered. Still less probable is a reference merely to the simi¬ 
larity between the duties of the wife to the husband and the 
Church to Christ, as this Interpretation would clearly require 
ut »j i kkK. t<£ Kvp.; See Meyer.”—R] 

f [Or better “ a husband,” as an example of the class, 6 ayyp 
would be “ every husband ” in each case, every one of the 
class (see Winer, p. 113): but the article with yvFaixot 
means “ his ” in this case.—R.] 
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It 1 


of the exhortation (ver. 25 ff.) and would weaken 
the notion of aury p very much. Stibr is over- 
refined in discovering in aoryp —<x upa an etymo¬ 
logical allusion, as Phil. iii. 20, 21. 

Ver. 24. Nevertheless as the Church is 
subject to Christ, dX Ad ug r) e KKhy a ia 
v—ordaoerai Ttfr Xpiarifr —'A Aha, “never¬ 
theless,” in spite of the difference between Christ 
and the husband, the resemblance between the 
Church and the wife remains. Hence the parti¬ 
cle is adversative: habet quidem id peculiare 
Ckristus, quod eat, eat aervator eccleaise, nihilominua 
aciunt mulierea , aibi maritoa prxeaae, Chriati exem- 
plo , utcunque pari gratia non polleant (Calvin, 
Bengel and others!.* It is accordingly neither 
syllogistic=w<rr£, ovv (Beza [E. V.] and others), 
nor continuative=df (Winer, p. 420), nor re- 
sumptive=injua/n (IIarless). 

So let the wives also be to their hus¬ 
bands [ovri jf Kal ai y ov alKeg roif av- 
6 pda i v], — The oirwf Kal strongly marks the 
analogy. The verb is to be supplied as in ver. 
22. The emphasis rests on the final words : in 
everything, ev tt a vti (1 Cor. i. 5)=*ard 
a-avra (Col. iii. 20, 22). From such a command 
we are not to infer that the reference is to Chris¬ 
tian wedlock (Harless) ; this must indeed also 
be thoroughly correct. Neither the one (1 Cor. 
vii. 12-17) nor the other is to be accepted. “ In 
everything ” is limited by the context to that 
which the husband as such commands and which 
the wife as such has to do, but in neither con¬ 
trary to the Lord. [Hodge: “It teaches its 
extent, not its degree. It extends over all de¬ 
partments, but is limited in all,—first, by the 
nature of the relation; and secondly, by the 
higher authority of God.”—R.] 

To husbands ; vers. 25-31. a. The exhorta¬ 
tion, vers. 25-28; b. The baaia of it, vers. 29-31. 

Ver. 25. Husbands, love your wives, oi 
dvdpeg, ay a tc are rag y ov a l Kag l a v- 
tCjv. [See Textual Xote 6 ].—Thus the husbands 
are exhorted, but a closer definition follows : 
Even as Christ also loved the Church. — 
K a dug Kal 6 Xp i a r 6 g places the husbands 
in emphatic parallelism with Him, and the wives 
with the Church (r y v eKKhyatav). Si omnia 
rhetorum argumenta in unum conjiciaa, non tam per- 
suaaeria conjugibua dilectionem mutuum quam hie 
Taulua (Bugeniiagen). [Comp, the apt quota¬ 
tion from Theophylact in Ellicot*t, and the 
beautiful remarks of Chrysostom, cited at 
length by Alford in loco. — It.] ’ll yd iryaev, 
“loved” (John xiii. 34; xv. 12; 1 John ii. 8; 
iii. 14) is more closely defined by proof of fact. 

And gave himself up for it,f Kal iavrov 
reaped uKev vtt kp avrrjg (ver. 2).—Here 
also we should not supply in thought: unto death 


*[This view is simple, grammatical and introduces neither 
a truism (Eadie), nor an unnecessary limitation (Winer). 
It is accepted by Alford, Ellicott, Hodge and others. 
Eadie supposes an ellipsis, which is very objectionable. 
Alford : “ But what I do say Is, that thus far the two Head¬ 
ships are to be regarded as identical, in the subjection of the 
body to the Head.” Sevrrthetesa is on the whole the best 
rendering of aKKa. —R.) 

f [It would be more literal and perhaps better accordant 
with the comparison to substitute the feminine pronoun 
{her. the.) for “ it ” in vers. 20, 27, but our language is very 
stiff in its rules for gender. — R.J 


(Meyer), if by that is meant only the death on 
the cross; the reference is to the entire suffer, 
ing including the last act as the extreme point. 
Thus the love required of the husband, a loro 
self-devoting even unto death, gains a significant 
depth, while there still remains something im¬ 
portant which is incomparable: Christ first cre¬ 
ated the Church through love, as His love made 
a reconciliation of the world with God, redemp¬ 
tion from sin, and death, eternal life and salva¬ 
tion. 

Vers. 26, 27. The end of the self-sacrificing 
love of Christ. 

Ver. 26. That he might sanctify it. —Iva 

defines the end: avryv ay id ay. There is 
here indicated a continued action and dealing 
towards and upon the Church, the result of 
which is expressed in ver. 27 (“that it should 
be holy and without blemish ”); it is the posi¬ 
tive activity, effecting the ethical form and de¬ 
meanor which is well-pleasing to God. It is not 
merely aegregare el aibi conaecrare (Calvin [Eadie, 
but not to the exclusion of the idea of sanctifi¬ 
cation as a result.—R.] and others). The mo¬ 
dality is set forth in the participial clause: 
Cleansing it. —K aO apiaa'g, as in i. 9, 13. 
This indicates the negative activity directed 
against the evil which is to be removed ; both, 
the positive and the negative, advance together 
and undivided. Hence it is not: after he 
cleansed it (Olsiiausen, Meyer and others),* 
nor, as though it were complete in a moment: 
and has cleansed it (Luther). It continues: it 
is not a single member of the Church that is 
spoken of, but the totality of Christians. By 
what means then is the Church cleansed from 
sin ? 

With the Iaver of the water, rw AovTp(p\ 
t ov v6 a to g. —Unquestionably this means bap¬ 
tism ; the readers must have thus understood it 
(Harless) ; inaigne teatimonium de baptiamo (Ben- 
gel). The article (r<p) denotes something well 
known: besides vdarog and the connection 
with kaOapiaag. Comp. Tit. iii. 5; 1 Cor. vi. 11 ; 
Heb. x. 23; Acts x. 47; xxii. 16. But the water 
does not give the cleansing which is spoken of, 
nor the bathing or washing. It is the baptism, 
not the bath in the water. Hence there is fur¬ 
ther added: in the word, ev fry pan, in 
order to designate Christian baptism as to its 
essence. The notion of baptism, as a means of 
cleansing beside the sanctifying (see Doctr. Xotea 
5, 6), as well as the position of this phrase re¬ 
quire us to take both together, and the usage 
respecting the word frypa and the connection by 
means of ev (like vi. 2: evroh) ev errayyeA/a) ad¬ 
mit of this. Paul uses frypa (ver. 17 ; Rom. x. 
8, 17 ; 2 Cor. xii. 4 ; comp. Heb. i. 3; xi. 3; 1 


* [Grammatically the participle may indicate either an 
act antecedent to or synchronous with that of the leading 
verb, either haring cleansed or cleansing. The former is the 
view accepted by Ellicott, Alford, Eadie and Hodge, mainl v 
on doctrinal or logical grounds derived from the reference 
to baptism which immediately follows.—R.] 
f [This word oceurs only here and in Tit. iii. 5. It means 
not “washing,” blit “Inver,” {lavacrum, Vulgate); comp. 
Ellicott in loco. l)r Hodge is scarcely justified therefore in 
finding an argument in favor of a particular mode of bap¬ 
tism in our phrase, which docs not mean ; a washing with 
water, as he Implies. The allusion to the bride’s bath before 
marriage is accepted by Eadie, and most.—R.] 
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Pet. i. 25) in a similar manner. [In all cases 
it refers directly or indirectly towards proceed¬ 
ing ultimately or immediately from God (Elli¬ 
cott). —R.] The conjunction of uadapoc, vdtop, 
X6yoq, John xiii. 10; xv. 3, is well known. 
“The washing of water” takes place “in 
word,” consists essentially therein, hence the 
reference to God’s Word in general, and in 
particular to the name of the triune God and 
Ilis promise. [Alford is quite correct in re¬ 
ferring it to “the preached word of faith (Rom. 
x. 8), of which confession is made in bap¬ 
tism, and which carries the real cleansing 
(John xv. 3; xvii. 17) and regenerating power 
(1 Pet. i. 23; iii. 21)—so Augustine Tract . 80 
in Joan. 3, vol. iii. p. 1840, Migne ; where 
these memorable words occur, l Detrahe verbum, 
et quid est aqua nisi aqua? Accedit verbum ad 
elemcntum , et Jit sacramentum , etiam ipsum tanquam 
visibile verbum.' " So substantially Eadie, El- 
licott, Hodge and others. Comp. Doctr. Notes. 

-R-] 

Hence it is incorrect to take kv pqpart, iva 
as a Hebraism=to the end thereby (Kopp® and 
others), or as formula baptizandi (Greek Fa¬ 
thers, Scholastics and others). Nor is it to 
be joined with aadapioaq (Benqel, Harless, 
Hofmann, Schriftbeweisy II. 2, p. 135, who takes 
it as the word Matt. viii. 3: KaOapiofirjri), which 
would then have t wo means by the side of each 
other, or with aytaaq (Jerome, Winer, p. 130, 
Meyer and others), for in that case it would of 
necessity have been immediately subjoined. [The 
connection with the participle is defended by 
Eadie, Alford and Ellicott (who more exactly 
suggests: “rather with the whole expression”). 
The absence of the article is strongly opposed 
to Braune’s view, while the participle might 
well have two added qualifications, one an in¬ 
strumental dative and the other specifying with 
kv “the necessary accompaniment" (Ellicott). 
“ Thus the wordy preached and received, is the 
conditional element of purification,—the real 
water of spiritual baptism;—that wherein and 
whereby alone the efficiency of baptism is' con¬ 
veyed” (Alford). —R.] 

Ver. 27. That he might himself present 
to himself the Church glorious, iva ira- 
p a o r t] a 7j a vroq k a vrtg evSo%ov rrjv ku- 
uATjOia v. —This second i v a depends on dytaaq, 
the end and aim of which it introduces: “He 
might himself present,” etc. He and none other 
(i avrbq), without the co-operation of others for 
Himself (i a v r £)* and not for others, the world 
or anything else, to His own good-pleasure pre¬ 
sents the Church gloriously. The figure (7ra/ju- 
oTijoai) is taken, as in 2 Cor. xi. 2, from the 
adorning of a bride; hence the emphatically 
placed evdot-ov, which in 1 Cor. iv. 10 is the an¬ 
tithesis of aripoq,, is like Luke vii. 25 [kv lyari- 
apq) to be applied to the glorious appearance, 
so that the Church thus appears “worthy of the 
calling” (iv. 1), or “of the Lord” (Col. i. 10), 
“of God” (1 Thess. ii. 12; 3 John 6), respon¬ 
deat idex sux xternx (Bengel). The result of 
the ayiaZeiv is the do^a^eiv, both belong together: 


•[More literally and correctly “to Himself,” He alone 
presents, He receives (Ellicott). —R.] 


sanctitas est gloria interior, gloria est sanctitas emi - 
cans (Bexoel)*. 

The second clause beginning with I v a is not 
to be placed as parallel to the first, nor is the 
figure of an offering to be substituted for that of 
adorning ( Harless). But it is to be maintained, 
that this state of things for the Church is not 
attained in this life (Rudelbach), while at the 
same time we may say with Bengel: (id valet suo 
modo jam de hac vita). The vital process in the 
individual and in the whole is indeed that of a 
development from seed to harvest, is not complete 
at one stroke, has its stadia and phases. The 
consummation is really only at the conclusion 
(Second Advent). [So Alford, Eadie and most. 
Hodge has a full note on the question.—R.] 

Not having spot, or wrinkle, or any such 
thing, pi) e x ova av air i Aov rj f> arid a i] r t 
toiovtuv .—Thus the Apostle describes more 
clearly evdogov. —2 n iTio qf (2 Pet. ii. 13 ; comp. 
Jude 12), parallel to ptipoq, designates what 
clings to her from without, spot and stain, what 
is loathsome, the remains of the previous walk 
and conversation ; pvriq, wrinkle, refers to in¬ 
ternal emotions, which fix themselves in the 
countenance, and disfigure the face as it grows 
old, Other antitheses, as those of Grotius (the 
former applying to carere vitiis, the latter to vege- 
tos semper esse, to what is good) are not justified 
by the language. The final phrase negatives the 
least spot or wrinkle or even what is similar, 
hence in general what can disfigure. [“The 
terms are taken from physical beauty, health, 
and symmetry, to denote spiritual perfection” 
(E\dib).—R.] 

But that it might be, a A A’ Iva tj instead 
of d?N ovoav, in accordance with the liveliness 
of the Greek, who liked the transition from the 
participle into the finite verb. Winer, p. 537. 
This iva is parallel to the second one at the be¬ 
ginning of this verse. [Hence “might” must 
be substituted for “should ” (E. V.), to indicate 
the parallelism.—R ] The final end of the sanc¬ 
tifying is the being holy and without blem¬ 
ish. J—To the “wrinkle” proceeding from within 
the “holy” corresponds, to the external “spot” 
apupoq , “without blemish” (i. 4). 

Ver. 28. Thus, oiiruq, points emphatically 
to what precedes, on which account Harless 
(with Estius: digressus nonnihil ad mysterium, 
nunc ad institutum redit) incorrectly excludes the 
definite comparison for wedded life, as though it 
were inappropriate, when only prudence, mode¬ 
ration are commanded. It is not to be referred 
to the following d> q (B-Crusius). [So Alford. 
But Ellicott, Eadie and Hodge agree with 


* [Ellicott : “ The Church glorious; the tertiary predicate 
ev$o£oy (Donaldson, Gr. g 489) being placed emphatically 
forward and receiving its further explanation from the par¬ 
ticipial clause which follows.” The reading of the Rcc.. 
giving avr-riv as the direct object of the verb, necessarily led 
to the obscuration of the force of the word, disturbing the 
grammatical structure by making t ij v i k k Atj cr i a v the 
tertiary predicate.—R,J 

f [The German editors and commentators (Tisciiexdorf 
and Meyer, Braune also) accent this word: <rni A os, but 
Eadie, Alford and Ellicott adopt: <riri'Aot. The iota is 
short apparently, hence the latter Is correct. The word be¬ 
longs to later Greek.—R.] 

$[“ Blameless” (Ellicott, Alford); but “without blem¬ 
ish” retains the etymological reference, thus according bet¬ 
ter with the figurative current of the verse.—R.] 
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Braune, in referring oiruf to what precedes, 
». “thus, in like manner as Christ,” while ug 
indicates not the measure, but a fact, “as they 
are,” etc. —it.] 

Ought husbands to love their own 
wives [«ai oi avdpeg b<f>£t2.ov(uv dyairqv 
rdf iavTbv pvaUaf].—The comparison 
with Christ is now especially denoted by nal 
before oi hvdpeg. ’0 (jteihovaiv presup¬ 
poses a command for this, tho “new command¬ 
ment” (see ver. 25), which corresponds with 
nature, as God has ordained it,* and, applying 
to fraternal fellowship, is then certainly valid 
for marital fellowship, as is indicated by the 
next phrase which introduces a motive: as their 
own bodies, (if ra iavruv a u par a. — 
Here d> g is evidently a designation of a reality, 
corresponding to the figure, that the man is the 
head of the wife (ver. 23; 1 Cor. xi. 3). [See 
Badie for a lucid statement of the correct view 
respecting this particle.—R.] It is not compa¬ 
rative (G ROTH'S), hence not=as themselves. 

The result of the view that the husband is the 
head of the wife, while the wife is the body of 
the husband, as the Church is Christ’s body is 
this thought: He who loveth his own wife 
loveth himself, 6 dya-rruv ri/v eavrov 
y wain a , eavrov dya to.—C orap. ver. 33. 
On this general proposition what follows rests. 

The basis of the exhortation; vers. 20-31. 

Ver. 20. For no one ever hated his own 
flesh, ov del g yap it ore ri/v eavrov a dp tea 
e pioTjO ev. —Tne ground which follows is intro¬ 
duced by yap. f In the first place a general fact 
is negatively expressed. “No man ever” is not 
limited ; not even nisi scilicet a natura et a se ipso 
desciscat (Benuel). For ail “ unsparingness of 
the body ” (Col. ii. 22) rests on self-deception. 
If he actually injures himself, it cannot even 
then be said that lie “hateth his own flesh.” 
Paul did not choose aC>aa here, because he al¬ 
ready had in mind the quotation (ver. 31), which 
refers to the institution of marriage in Paradise 
before the fall; there as hero all that is sinful is 
excluded from the cap £, which is not of itself 
subject to sin. M/oriv is chosen, because the 
disposition is spoken of; it is to be understood 
like 1 John iii. 15. Grotius aptly recalls Cur¬ 
tins, vii.: corporibus nostris, quse utique non odimus; 
Seneca, ep. 14: fateor insitam esse corporis nostri 
caritatem; De Clem. 1,5: Si quod adhuc collegitur, 
animus reipublicie tu es, ilia corpum tuum , vales, ut 
puto, quam necessaria dementia sit. Tibi enim 
parcis, quum videris alteri parcere. Comp. I’rov. 
xi. 15, 17. 

But nourisheth and cherisheth it [a A A’ 

ear pe<i>ei nal 0 d A tt e i ahrijv .]—'A AX d na¬ 
turally takes out of ovdeig the subject enaorog, 


* [From this passage Dr. Hodof. correctly infers the falsity 
of the ttopkinsian view that all love and all holiness is 
disinterested benevolence, proportioned to the capacity of its 
object. Wo do love ourselves, and our bodies, and it is not 
only natural, but according to Scripture so to do.—R.] 
f [The whole tenor of the argument is thus stated by El- 
licott: “ Men ought to love their wives as Christ loves His 
Chnrch, as being in fact (I might add) their own (eauTwe) 
bodies; yes, I say the man who loves his wife loves himself 
(eavrov); for if he hated her he would hate (according to the 
Axiom In ver. 2S) his own flesh, whereas on the contrary, un¬ 
less he acts against nature, he nourishes It, even as (to urge 
the comparison again) Christ nourishes His Church.”—R.] 


each one. The first verb, the strengthened 
rpeifteiv, refers to the growing development 
brought about through nourishment (Meyer); 
it occurs only here and in vi. 4. The second 
verb (only here and 1 Thess. ii. 7) is stronger 
than 6eppaiveiv (Jas. ii. 16) which is also more 
general, and denotes the warming upon and with 
one’s self; hence it is used of brooding, Deut. 
xxii. 6 (LXX.); it is more than fovH ( Vulgate), 
pflegt (Luther). The two expressions are dis 
tinguished by Benuel so far correctly that he 
remarks on the former intus, on the latter ad ex¬ 
tra , but he is faulty in thinking of victus in con¬ 
nection with the former, amictus with the latter. 
The one refers to the strengthening food, renew¬ 
ing the life, the other to the protection an l pre¬ 
servation of the life. Harless incorrectly de¬ 
nies any distinction, taking both as descriptive 
of maternal love. 

Even as Christ also doth the Church 

[/cad ug Kal 6 Xpiarog ri/v e kkA ?/ a i a v]. 
—What is of universal validity within (lie sphere 
of creation, is found also in the Redeemer as 
respects Ilis Chnrch (He nourishes and cherishes 
it). Stier applies it to the Lord’s Supper, which 
is indeed not to be excluded, thinking that after 
the nasci in the baptism (ver. 20) the pasci is 
here spoken of. It is more natural to remember 
how Christ calls Himself the bread of life (John 
vi. 48, 51), which “ nourishes,” not in the Lord’s 
Supper alone, even though it takes place there 
in its most full and intense form, and also that 
He compares Ilimself to a hen (Matt, xxiii. 37) 
that coveretli with her wings, thus protecting 
and cherishing (G&hiret) at the same time. 
Grotius (nutrit earn verbo et spiritu, vest it virtuti- 
bus) is correct only in the first part of his com¬ 
ment. Evidently the spheres of Creation and 
Redemption do not fall outside each other; the 
former finds in the latter its restoration and 
consummation, the latter in the former its basis 
and point of connection. What is unnatural is 
unchristian. 

Ver. 30 proves the action of Christ to Ilis 
Church through her intimate union with Him: 

Because we are members of his body 
[on pe'kr] e <j p e v rob aup aro g avrov'].— 
“ Because ” connects with the foregoing thought: 
lie nourisheth and cherisheth the Church. The 
Church is now the subject, which inheres in 
eopkv. Every individual is so, as tlie plural 
indicates. The Church as a whole as also indi¬ 
vidually, tho members of the Church are then 
“ members of His body.” Here rd a up a av¬ 
rov is evidently =0 Xpinrog (l Cor. vi. 15; xii. 
27), on which account Benuel is correct in say¬ 
ing: corpus hie dicitur non ecclesia, qux continen- 
tur in subjecto “ sumus” sed corpus ipsius Christi; 
hence this is entirely like 1 Cor. x. 16 (Stier). 
The membership, which is designated by the 
emphatically placed pelt], and which is con¬ 
ceived of as existing in the word lopev, is de* 
signed to mark Christendom and Christians as 
“integral parts of His body” (Meyer). A 
closer definition follows. 

Being of his flesh and of his bones, en 
rvc o a p ubg avrov kuI e/c riiv bar euv 
avrov .—First of all the repeated preposition 
must bo noticed, marking as it does the origin 
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and the appertaining to. The phrase denotes 
the personality and corporeality of Christ, in 
which the Church with her members originates. 
The connection with and origin from Christ, 
from the historical, incarnate Christ, from His 
personal body, is designated in such a way, that 
we as well ns the whole Church are to be re¬ 
garded as Ilis production and possession; and 
this is expressed with the Scripture passage, or 
at least with a reminiscence of the passage, which 
refers to the creation of the woman out of the 
first Adam in Paradise (Gen. ii. 23 : LXX.: tovto 
vvv barovv in tuv oot£<jv pov , /cat crap!; ek tijc oapuog 
pov), because Christ is the second Adam (1 Cor. 
xv. 43, 47 ; comp. 1 Tim. ii. 13), and the Church, 
as well as each of its members, i3 a creation 
(1 Cor. v. 19). Comp, the parable of the Vine 
and the branches (John xv. 1 ff). Our life in 
Christ proceeds in its inmost nature from holi¬ 
ness, is really strengthened from Him, and af¬ 
fects the resurrection body. 

Accordingly it is inappropriate to think only 
of the close union of Christ with us (Koppe), or 
the identity of our nature with His (Latin 
Fathers), or only of spiritual origin (Greek 
Fathers, Erasmus, Calovius, Hofmann, Schri/t- 
beiveis , II., 2, p. 137, Meyer and others), or only 
of the death of the cross (Grotius: ex came ejus 
et ossibus cruci adjixis, i. e., ex passione ejus prsedi- 
cata et credita ortum habuit ecclesia; Scuenkel, 
who refers to ver. 24), or the Lord’s Supper 
(Kahnis, Harless, Olshausen, Stier and 
others), or the glorified body (Gess : Christi Per¬ 
son , p. 274 ff.). Bengel, who is followed, up to 
a certain point, by Stier, since he also finds in 
the creation of the woman out of Adam a type 
of the creation of the Church out of Christ, 
must be regarded as fanciful despite the several 
apt remarks he makes: Moses ossa prius, Paulus 
carnem prius nominat; naturalem quippe structu- 
ram, de qua ille, ossa potissimum sustinent; ut in 
nova creatione caro Christi magis consideratur . 
Porro Moses plenius loquitur; Paulus omittit quse 
ad propositum non seque pertinent. Non ossa et 
caro nostra, sed nos spiritualiter (Stier: via spiri- 
lualiter in corporationem vergente) propagamur ex 
humanitate Christi, carnem et ossa habente. Rueck- 
ert is altogether perverted in his notion that 
the Apostle himself had no definite idea in his 
mind ; if he waives an explanation of the pas¬ 
sage, so he must waive first of all his own ex¬ 
planation. 

[In agreement with the view of Braune, in 
the main, the following statement is appended. 
The Apostle here asserts a state (kopev) of 
Christians, originating from Christ (e/c), analo¬ 
gous to the physical derivation of Eve from 
Adam and the consequent union subsequently 
between them. The direct reference to every 
nuptial union (Eadie) does not accord with the 
preposition or the immediate allusion. This is 
the mystical relation, implying as Hodge well 
contends, something more than that we derive 
our spiritual life from Christ, as Eve her spiri¬ 
tual life from Adam (Ellicott, Alford, follow¬ 
ing Meyer), since the peculiar language seems 
to involve more; and something else than that 
we are partakers of the substance of Christ’s 
body, as Eve was formed out of the substance 
of Adam’s body (Calvin, and with various modi¬ 


fications most strong sacramentalists), a view 
which tends to materialistic conceptions of the 
union, and, in attempting to explain one acknow¬ 
ledged mystery, creates confusion instead of 
clearness. This middle position accepts a con¬ 
nection with Him, “not simply and generally 
by a spiritual union, but in some close and de¬ 
rivative way, which the Apostle calls a mystery” 
(Eadie), leaving the matter there. As regards 
the secondary application to the Sacraments, 
which Ellicott and Wordsworth (with many 
German commentators) accept, it may be re¬ 
marked, that these undoubtedly constitute signs 
and seals, and in a certain sense means of main¬ 
taining this union, but this passage, which speaks 
not of “ body and blood,” but of “flesh and 
bones,” docs not distinctly refer to these, so that 
nothing can be deduced from it in regard to the 
communication with Christ’s glorified, or trans¬ 
muted, body in the Lord’s Supper. Comp, the 
full, clear and excellent discussion of IIodoe, 
who opposes Calvin’s views most strenuously. 
-R.] 

Ver. 31. Paul in this verse proceeds with the 
passage which follows the saying of Adam re¬ 
specting the woman brought to him (Gen. ii. 24, 
LXX.: Ivekev tovtov KarafeiipEi avOpwrcog rbv rrarepa 
abrov Kai rr/v pr/repa abrov nal ■npoanuSJ.rfiyoETai 
irpog Tyv yvvaina abrov k at toovrai ol dvo dg aapua 
piav ): 

For this cause shall a man leave father 
and mother, and shall be joined unto his 
wife, and the two shall be one flesh.—The 
changes are inconsiderable: avr i instead of 
evekev, tt ar £ p a and pyre pa, according to the 
best authorities, without the articles and pro¬ 
nouns, ry yvvaini at least a various reading as 
Matt. xix. 5. Notwithstanding this, it is not a 
quotation, since there is nothing to indicate this. 
He merely continues in the words of Moses, 
which he uses with slight variations, while the 
Lord introduces them (Matt. xix. 5) with eh tev, 
and Paul himself in 1 Cor. vi. 16, the last clause 
with <j>yaiv. Further, this passage is not a part 
of Adam’s speech, since he could say nothing of 
forsaking father and mother, unless it be taken 
as a prediction (Stier) [Jerome: primus vales 
Adam\; in which case, however, he would still 
in the last clause have prophesied respecting 
himself. [Comp. Genesis, p. 209.—R.] Hence it 
is not strange that the Apostle passes over the in¬ 
tervening clause, in which Harless unneces¬ 
sarily finds a difficulty. 

’Arri tovtov is then, if we compare avff 
d)V ( 2 Thcss. ii. 19; Luke i. 2 ; xii. 3 ; xix. 44), 
for this, that the woman is taken from the man, 
he will cling to her; dg apotj3//v (Winer, p. 342). 
Paul unmistakably thus returns to the conjugal 
state, after lie has finished the proof (ver. 30) 
for “ as Christ also” (ver. 29). Hence it is not 
necessary with Bleek to supply after ver. 30: 
we are of His flesh and bones, the following 
middle term: as the woman is not of the flesh 
and bones of the man, to which ver. 31 refers. 
Tovtov is not to be referred to our origin from 
Christ, to whom the forsaking of father and 
mother does not apply, the forsaking of father 
not in the future at least (/cara Xe Ityei), and such 
a reference is foreign to the purpose, the clinging 
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to the wife, the Church, since either this did not 
at all exist when lie was born a man, or He al¬ 
ready clung to it in love, without the neoessity 
of first forsaking the Father. Indeed, the future 
(tcaraXei may be regarded here in this 

saying of Most*, analogously to the future [the 
ethical future] of the commandments (Rom. xiii. 
9: ov poixebaeiq, k. r. X.), as the precept corres¬ 
ponding to the relations as established in God’s 
word. 

Kal laovrai oi dio eic odpua fitav re¬ 
fers to a gradual coming to pass of unity (hence 
e i f with the accusative), and that, too, in the 
case of two different persons (ol 6’vo, dpaev nat 
6ij?.v, Gen. i. 27), who from within becomes one 
in all external circumstances, non solum uti antea , 
respectu ortus, sed respeclu novx conjunctions 
(Bengel). llenceitis not necessary to find here 
ouly a prophecy of the Second Advent of Christ, 
who now as Betrothed and afterwards as hus¬ 
band, clings to the Clijurch (Meyek), nor in the 
Mosaic passage a prophetic type of Christ and 
His Church (Stier), nor to refer the last clause 
to the Lord’s Supper (Calvin, Beza, Harless, 
Olsiiausen, Kaiinis). 

[The main difficulty is in regard to the con¬ 
nection. t Meyer (and many others from Chrys¬ 
ostom to Alford) refers “for this cause” to 
ver. 30, thus applying our verse to the relation 
of Christ and the Church. But the Apostle is 
recalling a passage at the basis of which lies the 
fact of Eve's being taken out of Adam, and the 
slight alteration he makes does not show an in¬ 
tent to apply it differently here. Besides the 
whole section treats of the relation of husband 
and wife, and this is, therefore, to be regarded 
as the leading reference unless the other,is dis¬ 
tinctly marked. This principle the Apostle him¬ 
self assumes in ver. 32 : “But / speak concern¬ 
ing Christ and the Church.” At the same time 
we must accept a secondary application (Elli- 
cott) to Christ and the Church, not simply be¬ 
cause most commentators have done so, but be¬ 
cause the whole tenor of the passage and the in¬ 
terpretation of ver. 32 seem to demand it. The 
view of Harless, Olsiiausen and IIodge, that 
the last clause alone refers to Christ and the 
Church, the early part being introduced merely 
for the sake of that clause, seems to be an exe- 
getical make-shift. As the Apostle had left out 
a part of the original passage in Genesis, he 
might just as readily have omitted all that was 
irrelevant. Still less tenable is the special ap¬ 
plication, which Olsh\usen makes, comparing 
the Lord’s Supper and conjugal cohabitation, 
showing that allegory may serve to foster the 
coarsest materialistic conceptions. Meyer’s 
paraphrase is as follows: “ Wherefore , because 
we are members of Christ, of his flesh and bones, 
shall a man leave ( i .Christ at the Second Ad¬ 
vent) his father and his mother (i. e., according to 
the mystical sense of Paul: lie will leave His 
scat at the right hand of God) and shall be joined 
to his wife (to the Church), and (and then the two ) 
(the husband and the wife, t. the descended 
Christ and the Church) shall be one flesh." Such 
a view is to be expected from this commentator, 
whose grammatical exactness is exceeded only 
by his fondness for bringing in a reference to the 
Second Advent, bmt it fails to meet with general 


acceptance. Jeremy Taylor: “Christ descended 
from His Father’s bosom and contracted His 
divinity with flesh and blood, and married our 
nature, and we became a Church;” but this con¬ 
fuses our nature with the Church, as well as, 
impliedly, the Bride and the offspring. Alford 
is safer in regarding “ the saying as applied to 
that, past, present, and future, which consti¬ 
tutes Christ's union to His Bride the Church: 
Ilis leaving the Father’s bosom, which is past — 
His gradual preparation of the union, which is 
present , His full consummation of it, which is 
future .” All these views may be held as partial 
elucidations of the matter in hand on the side of 
the application to Christ and the Church, which 
was doubtless in the Apostle’s mind, but we still 
insist that so detailed a passage has a primary 
reference to a union, where a mere man leaves 
his earthly father and mother , and is joined to his 
wife.—With all these allegorical interpretations, 
one thought, which inheres in the passage, as 
referring to the human relation, has been too much 
overlooked, viz., that it is the man who forsakes 
father and mother. It is remarkable how true 
this is, and how it comes out in works of fiction, 
in homely sayings like this: “ My son is my sou 
till he gets him a wife, but my daughter’s my 
daughter all her life,” in the feelings, since 
mothers and sisters are rarely jealous of the man, 
but so often of the woman, who marries into the 
family. Nor does social custom fail to recog¬ 
nize this. The basis of all is the principle set 
forth in vers. 28, 29.—11.] 

Comprehensive double conclusion; vers. 32, 33. 

Ver. 32. This mystery is a great one, ret 
pvoTi] p i ov tovto ptya eariv. —The posi¬ 
tion of the words must be noticed. Winer (p. 
103) remarks that oirof usually comes before the 
noun, and kuEivoq after, and that accords with the 
nature of the case. Deviations have their ground 
in the context. Paul lays the stress here on 
“mystery,” the position after the noun weakens 
the demonstrative ; it is not deiurihijc, does not 
refer to the last point alone. There is here a 
retrospect over the whole paragraph. Bengel 
is correct: mysterium appellatur non malrimonium 
humanum (ver. 33), sed ipsa conjunctio Christi et 
ecclesise. “Mystery” (i. 9; iii. 3, 4, 9 ; vi. 19) 
is a fact, which either entirely or partially trans¬ 
cends the understanding, as the Divine will, a 
decree of God, the truth in its depth, etc. Here 
it is the union of the man and woman in wed¬ 
lock, and of Christ and His congregation in the 
church, which the Apostle so presents that the 
latter is the pattern, and the former the copy. It 
is irrelevant to suppose a reference to a con¬ 
cealed sense in the words of Moses, so that 
etptjuevov, yeypauplvov, is to be supplied (Grotius, 
Stier, Rueckert, Meyer and others). It is 
termed “great,” because Paul himself plus sen- 
sit, quam ii, ad quos scribebal , caperent; comp. 
Rom. xi. 33. 

[IIodge seems inclined to refer “this mys¬ 
tery ” to the union of Christ and the Church, in 
accordance with his view of ver. 31. Eadih 
agrees exactly with Braune, while Alford refers 
it to “the mystery of the spiritual union of 
Christ with our humanity, typified by the close 
conjunction of the marriage state,” alluded to in 
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ver. 31. Ellicott applies it to the close con¬ 
junction of the married state: He adds: “Ver. 

29 states the exact similarity of the relationship; 
ver. 30 the ground of the relation in regard of 
Christ and the Church; ver. 31 the nature of the 
conjugal relation with a probable application 
also to Christ; ver. 32 the mystery of that con¬ 
jugal relation in itself, and still more so in its 
typical application to Christ and Ilis Church.” 
Eadie : “Vers. 25-28 introduce the spiritual 
nuptial relation, ver. 29 affirms its reality, ver. 

30 gives the deep spiritual ground or origin of 
it, while the quotation in ver. 31 shows the au¬ 
thorized source of the image, and ver. 32 its ul¬ 
timate application guarding against mistake.” 
On “ mystery,” see chap. iii. 3.—R.] 

But I,—E yu is used only with emphasis 
(Winer, p. 144), and must have an antithesis, 
which the context gives; here it is (ver. 33); 
“you.” At, but, is merely metabatic (Meyer); 
tuerefore : I, the Apostle, the unmarried one.*— 
Say it in regard to Christ and the Church 
[Atyo) eiq Xpiarbv Kaielq r^vt/c/cA?- 
ffi'av],—A ryeiv eiq marks the aim of the dis¬ 
course, as Acts ii. 25; Ileb. vii. 14; John viii. 
26 (Winer, p. 370). Here ?Jyeiv is the expres¬ 
sion of the opinion and view of Paul, who refers 
the mystery to “Christ and the Church” as the 
archetype and prototype for Christians in the 
marital fellowship. The repetition of the article 
is emphatic, containing a caution to consider this 
on account of the consequence for the copy, 
marriage. It is incorrect to take Aeyw=I apply 
it (IStier), or, I cite it (Meyer; Luther, too, is 
wrong : of Christ and the Church, and the Vul¬ 
gate: in Christo et in ecclesia. On the Romanist 
error, which regards marriage as a Sacrament, 
to which the Vulgate gives occasion, see Doctr. 
Note 7.f 

Ver. 33. Nevertheless ye also.—n Xfjv 
(from t r/iov) precisely : further, beyond this, 
that is beyond the saying on my part, nai vpeiq. 
There is, therefore, no digression to be accepted, 
from which he now returns to the subject, ver. 
28 (Bengel: quasi oblitus propositse rei nunc ad 
rem revertitur; Harless, Bleek), nor is it: in 
order to enter no further upon this mystery 
(Meyer)4 

Severally, let each one, oi nad' eva 
e k aor oq, vos singuli , each one without excep¬ 
tion ; the masculine and the context point to hus¬ 
bands.—So love his own wife as himself, 
ti)v Lavrov yvvaina ovrwq ayairdru wq 
eav r6v .—Loving as one’s self is a conception, 

* [The reference is apparently not so much to his celibacy, 
as to the subjective character of the application and com¬ 
parison, while the slightly adversative Se contrasts it with 
any other interpretation that might have been adduced: “ the 
mystery of this closeness of the conjugal relation is great, 
but I am myself speaking of it in its still deeper application, 
in reference to Christ and the Church” (Ellicott). —R.] 

f [Our English and American commentators do not fail to 
notice this blunder of the Council of Trent, but some people 
who speak English treat the Authorized Version with the same 
reverence; ministers preach from the sound of the E. V., not 
the sense of the Word of God. The Romanist can cover his 
blunder by the sanction given to the Vulgate by his church, 
but Protestants have no such excuse.—R.] 

J [The view of Mkyer is accepted by Eadijs, Hodge, Elli¬ 
cott, Alford, and seems perfectly tenable. Braune’s view 
results from the effort to maintain a decided antithesis to 
“ I ” in “ye,” when most commentators find the antithesis 
to “ye also” in “Christ.”—R.J 


which is compared (oiruf) with the love of 
Christ to the Church. [Not so love his wife as 
he loves himself, but: in this manner (likeChrist) 
love his own wife as being himself; comp. ver. 
28—R.] 

And let the wife see that she reverence 
her husband.—The construction: i) 6i yvvi} 
iva (ftoligTai tov avSpa, presupposes some¬ 
thing to be supplied: volo aut simile quidpiam 
(Gal. ii. 10; v. 13; 1 Cor. iv. 2; vii. 29; 2 Cor. 
viii. 7). Bengel, and answers to an imperative, 
as indeed one precedes (Winer, pp. 295, 637). 
It is stronger, however, than an imperative; rj 
6£ yvvi] stands first emphatically. [See Elli¬ 
cott, who accepts a nominative absolute, reach¬ 
ing the same conclusion as Braune. “Let the 
wife see,” brings out the emphasis quite well.— 
R.] Particula vim habet, vim temperat ellipsis 
morata (Bengel). Thus a special weight for 
house and husband is laid upon this, that she 
does her duty, which is summed up in <j>o firjraL 
and traced to its inmost ground in vers. 22-24. 
CEcumenifs: a>q rptiret ywaiica (pofieiodai pi). 
dovXorpeTTuq. See Doctr. Note 1 , 3, 4. Optime 
cohserebit concordia, si utrimque constabunt ojficia 
(Erasmus). [Eadie well remarks: “What is 
instinctive on either side is not enforced, but 
what is necessary to direct and hallow such an 
instinct is inculcated.’—R.] 

DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. The fundamental features of the moral conduct 
of man and wife towards each other are the prin¬ 
cipal points in this section. The Apostle refers 
the subject, with wholesome words and grand 
freedom from all casuistry, back to the main 
point, to its briefest expression: As regards the 
wife, to be subordinate to the husband (vers. 22, 
24), to reverence him (ver. 33); as regards the 
wife, to love the husband (vers. 25, 28, 33). The 
former is in force since Gen. iii. 15: “ Thy de¬ 
sire shall be to thy husband, and he shall rule 
over thee;” it is not, however, merely a conse¬ 
quence of the fall and a punishment, but inheres 
in the position of the woman and her corres¬ 
ponding endowment and nature, since she was 
to be a help-meet for the man, that he should 
not be alone (Gen. ii. 18). In this is at once ini- 
plied that there is here meant no servile sub¬ 
jection, no forced, legal obedience, no loveless, 
joyless fear, by indicating that the man as the 
head of the wife, in his mind, character and ac¬ 
tivity is placed as the representative and pro¬ 
vider for his own in circles outside that of the 
house, the context defines the subordination and 
fear to this extent, that, as soul, heart, disposi¬ 
tion and honor of the household, she submits her¬ 
self to the regulations established by the hus¬ 
band in virtue of his office, and in tender thought 
avoids disturbing, injuring or destroying his 
work. Above the house stands the man’s avo¬ 
cation, which is from God, for which God has 
appointed him; hence it stands higher than the 
house, the character and life of which should 
subserve his avocation in the house alone. It is 
therefore in substance commanded that the wife 
should be subject, and in tender solicitude should 
fear to oppose the husband, to undervalue his 
arrangements, to make him discontented or an- 
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gry while tarrying in the house to strengthen 
himself for his avocation.* 

The wife who refuses this subordination and 
considerate respoct, who does not see and seek 
her mission in the house, in the service of her 
husband, becomes an offensive caricature : from 
discontent there is bad progress to growling, 
managing, seeking the mastery, scolding, and 
finally to •‘emancipation.” Thus is stripped off 
and destroyed, not only what is Christian, but 
what is germanie, even what is womanly, es¬ 
pecially what is peculiar and individual, the 
special gift of the Creator. Jezerel and Hero- 
ih as are examples of this kind. The true charac¬ 
ter shines in Saraii (1 Pet. iii. 1-G).—To the 
husband one command is given, and in this one 
three requirements: Love even unto self-sacrifice, 
with the consequence and purpose of sanctifica¬ 
tion (vers. 25-27), and this with such energy, 
purity and constancy, that more is required of 
the husband Lhan of the wife. The wife should 
love the husband, as the Church loves Christ , in 
entire, exclusive, indissoluble and ministering 
love, and the husband should love the wife, as 
Christ the Church , in entire, exclusive, indissolu¬ 
ble aud protecting love. It is more difficult to 

♦[Hodge: “Thu ground of the obligation as it exists in 
nature is the emiuency of the husband; his superiority iu 
those attributes which euable and entitle him to command. 
He is larger, stronger, bolder,—has more of those mental and 
moral qualities which are required in a leader. This is just 
as plain from his history as that iron is heavier than water. 
The superiority of man, in the respects mentioned, thus 
taught in Scripture, bounded in nature, and proved by all 
experience, cannot be denied or disregarded without destroy¬ 
ing society and degrading both men aud women. The superi¬ 
ority of the man, however, is not only consistent with the 
mutual dependence of the sexes, and their essential quality 
of nature and, in the kingdom of God, but also with the in¬ 
feriority of men to women in other qualities than those which 
entitle to authority. The Scriptural doctrine, while it lays 
the foundation for order in requiring wives to obey their hus¬ 
bands, at the saru* time exalts the wife to be the companion 
and ministering angel to the husband. ’ As a proof that this 
is the position assigne t to woman by her own mind and heart, 
we may cite the works of imagination written by the most 
brilliant of the sex. Their ideal of man, even when they 
write, personating the other sex, is one who from his nature 
demands their loving obedience. If it be said that many a 
woman is joined to a man, whose character does not thus de¬ 
mand the obedience of the superior mind, we must consider 
how often women accept the relation of wife, with a full know¬ 
ledge of the right position, as taught by God in nature and in 
His word, and yet conscious that they neither can nor will 
occupy that position to the man who becomes their legal hus¬ 
band. Such are punished in this life, and the cry about “the 
subjection of woman ” is often the wail of distress resulting 
from such puuishmeut.—As regards the relation of the sexes 
in general, though nothing is expressly said in this section, 
much may be interred. No doubt great mistakes have been 
made in drawing such inferences, but it is perfectly obvious 
that a distinction between the sexes is here assumed, which 
distinguishes, if it does not sharply divide, the sphere of duty 
belonging to each respectively. “ Woman’s work ” is differ¬ 
ent from man's work, though care should be taken neither 
arbitrarily to exclude her from certain kinds of labor, nor to 
deprive her of her just recompense for her work. The 
Church, too, should find work of a certain kind for many 
who are not “ wives,” by constituting them “ tlible-readers,” 
“deaconesses the mere office of Sunday-school teacher will 
not satisfy many such, since for that many are not adapted. 
—In regard to the question of “suffrage,” It is a fair infer¬ 
ence from our passage, that for a wife to vote independently 
would be a disturbance of the relation as ordained by 
God; the question assumes a slightly different phase in re¬ 
gard to unmarried women of full age. Still even iu the case 
of such, the passage at least lays the onus probatuli cn those 
who advocate the right. One popular argument urged in 
lavor of “women suffrage” is that thus drunkenness could 
be stopped by force of law. But not only Is that method of 
doubtful justice, legality and expediency, but the question 
fairly arises how many men are driven to druukenness by the 
failure of their wives to heed the spirit of the Apostle’s words. 


love the wife, without egotism, without tyranny 
and despotism, without any severity to be the 
master in the house in true affection, than to be 
subject to the man in tender respect for his 
dignity as husband, and his avocation as man. 

. 2. The combination of marriage and Church 
(Kirche ), which appears as the main thought in 
this section, has a twofold reference. 

a. The two are to be compared with each other: 
As the wife should conduct herself to her hus¬ 
band, so should the Church to Christ; as the 
husband should conduct himself to the wife, so 
does Christ to the Church. Marriage, like the 
Church (Kirche), is a life-fellowship between a 
head and its body; the former Christ is for the 
Church ( Gemeinde ) and the man for the wife; 
the latter, the Church, is for Christ, and the wife 
for the husband. From the relation and the de¬ 
meanor between Christ and the Church light falls 
upon the relation and demeanor of married peo¬ 
ple to each other, just as from the latter upon the 
former. Thus marriage and Church serve each 
other for the rendering clear of that which is 
normal in the two. But we must guard against 
descending in this parallelism to small and be¬ 
littling particulars: such as conjoining winning 
the bride, baptism, and time of betrothal and the 
temporal period of the Church, leading home the 
bride and the Second Advent of the Lord as Bride¬ 
groom, sexual fellowship and unio mgstica. But 
we may with right speak of the religion of mar¬ 
riage and of the marriage of religion ; on this is 
based, too, the position in the canon of the Song 
of Solomon, which is a hymn of holy love. The 
Church should not keep at a distance what apper¬ 
tains to the creature, what is natural, or even turn 
a disapproving countenance upon it; that would 
be a wrinkle in the face of the Church, thus despis¬ 
ing her Lord’s work and so growing old on one 
side, instead of being glorified. From the wife, 
who in her husband’s house is never to be re¬ 
garded lightly, but must manage and mould, the 
Church may and ought to learn how to become 
at once deiformis and mundeformis. 

b. The two, however, stand in such close re¬ 
lation to each other, that from the Church proceeds 
the power for the proper direction of marriage, the 
proper conduct of married people. The wife should 
belong to the Church in order to receive from 
Chrisi Ilis gifts, that thus she may be to her hus¬ 
band what the Church is to Christ, aud quite as 
much must the husband be sanctified in the 
Church, taken hold of by Christ and permeated 
by Ilis love, in order to treat his wife, as Christ 
does His Church. Thus the Christian Church is 
the foundation for a normal marriage, as the 
natural life becomes in the life of regeneration 
that which is according to God’s will. 

3. Marriage and Nature. Our section points 
into the sphere of creation. The man is from the 
beginning made for marriage (Gen. i. 26-28: 
“male and female”), and in Paradise the first 
human pair was brought together for wedlock, 
were wedded pair by the grace of God, before 
father and mother, and children existed. Mar¬ 
riage is the first union in point of time. And 
in point of dignity as well: from it proceeds the 
dignity of father and mother, through it alone 
comes family life, the basis of all blessing in hu¬ 
man life. As to its nature it is the fellowship 
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of one man and one woman, in which both more 
and more live together (eif capua yiav), chiefly 
moral, then however sensuous vital fellowship 
even to sexual fellowship; it is the fellowship 
of the body and of the worship of God, of all 
worldly goods, of all intellectual gifts, and, as far 
as it is possible with personal reason and con¬ 
science, of spiritual gifts also; the religious 
side of the fellowship should predominate, the 
moral side operate, the sensuous side may never 
override and repel the others, would enter only 
but not be repressed.* 

4. Marriage and Bible are joined together also 
by our section, since it refers back to the oldest 
Scripture, deriving thence these thoughts: God 
has created mankind for marriage; the desire, 
the initiative, is on the side of man, the being 
desired is the part of the woman; marriage 
unites only one man and one woman (Monogamy); 
is first of all and as to its deepest ground di¬ 
rected to moral fellowship of life, includes in 
itself sexual fellowship, is directed thus towards 
the establishment of the family and family life, 
toward the bringing up and education of chil¬ 
dren; has such an inwardness and fervor, that 
devoted conjugal surpasses filial love, even 
father’s and mother’s love, that the marriage tie 
is indissoluble, unless sin should rend it asunder, f 
Monogamy is established from the beginning as 
self-evident. A Cainite, the bold and sensual 
Lamech, who first took two wives, Ada (=orna- 
ment) and Zillah (=shadow of the head of hair), 
begetting the master of fiddlers and fifers, and 
the master of workers in brass and iron, made 
the transition from monogamy to polygamy, and 
in the progress of civilization forsook the Divine 


* [Dr. IIodge remarks on the true expression of the Apos¬ 
tle “ as tluir own bodies,” (ver. 28) : (L.) It does not refer to 
any material identification. (2.) It implies nothing inconsist¬ 
ent with the separate subsistence of husband and wife as 
distinct persons. (3.) The marriage relation is not essential 
to the completeness or perfection of our nature in all states 
of its existence. It is to cease at the resurrection, (4.) It is 
not however merely a union of interests and feelings. In a 
certain sense husband and wife complement each other. (5.) 
There is doubtless involved a oneuess of life which no one 
can understand.—11.] 

f [Here Dr. Hodge is excellent: (I.) Marriage is a union for 
life between one man and one woman; consequently bigamy, 
polygamy, and voluntary divorce are all inconsistent with its 
nature. (2.) It must be entered into freely and cordially by 
the parties, i.e., with the conviction that one is suited to the 
other (and it may be added, to take the positions involved in 
the natural and scriptural view of the relation). All co¬ 
ercion on the part of parents is contrary to the nature of the 
relation ; and all marriages of mere convenience are opposed 
to the design of the institution. (3.) The State can neither 
make nor dissolve the marriage tie. It may enact laws re¬ 
gulating the mode in which it shall be solemnized and 
authenticated, and determine its civil effects. It may shield 
a wife from ill-usage from her husband, as it may remove a 
child from the custody of an incompetent or cruel parent. 
When the union is, in fact, dissolved by the operation of the 
Divine law, the State may ascertain and declare the fact, and 
free the parties from the civil obligations of the contract. It 
is impossible that the State should have authority to dissolve 
a union constituted by Hod, the duties and ordinances of 
which are det rmined by llis law. (4.) According to the 
Scriptures, as interpreted by Protestant churches, nothing 
but the death of oue of the parties, or adultery, or wilful 
desertion can dissolve the marriage contract. When either 
of the last-mentioned causes of dissolution is judicially as¬ 
certained. the injured party is free to contract a new mar¬ 
riage. The greatest social crime, next to murder, which any 
one can commit, is to seduce the affections of a wife from her 
husband, or of a husband from his wife: and one of the 
greatest evils which civil authorities can inflict on society is 
the dissolu t ion of the marriage contract so far as it is a civil con¬ 
tract (for further the civil authority cannot go), ou other 
than Scriptural grounds.—K.J 


institution (Gen. iv. 19-24). The impatience of 
Sarah for an heir caused her to forsake her 
position and conduct so far as to lead Hagar to 
Abraham, and the selfishness of Laban made use 
of the love of Jacob for Rachel, so that he took 
Leah first, but the promised blessing came only 
on the child of the legitimate wife (Isaac, not 
Ishmael) or of the first one (Judah, not Joseph). 
See Harless, Eihik ., $ 52, p. 5, 7 ff. Hence it 
should not be said, that in the Old Testament 
marriage only gradually lifted itself to mono¬ 
gamy (Schenkel); on the contrary the latter 
was recognized as the original institution ap¬ 
pointed by God, and the defections from it are 
referred to sinful tendencies, to the dominion of 
sin, are not approved. Christianity however 
has glorified marriage, establishing it firmly and 
securely in its nature, dignity and blessing. 
Redemption goes back to the natural institutions 
established in creation, removing the perversions 
and degradations introduced by sin into the 
heathen world and the people of Israel; what is 
new in Christianity is what is primeval restored. 
This appears especially prominent in the matter 
of marriage and family life, so strongly that all 
which is anti-christiari and anti-scriptural is at 
the same time unnatural and inhuman, just as 
the impulse of anti-christian Atheism, Material¬ 
ism, Satanism has led thither. Interest attaches 
to the view of Melancthon, who, much as he has 
prized his excellent betrothed, was afraid of 
married life, lest he might thereby be drawn too 
much away from his studies, and yet afterwards 
despite a wife suffering from hypochondria and 
a numerous family called the marriage state “a 
kind of philosophy, which required duties the 
most honorable and most worthy of a noble man.” 
[So Jeremy Taylor: “Single life makes men 
in one instance to belike angels, but marriage in 
very many things makes the chaste pair to be 
like Christ” (Sermon on the Marriage Ring ).— 
R.] 

6. Beside the conduct of married people to 
each other and the relation between Christ and 
His church and the husband with his wife, there 
is also marked, through the purpose of Christ or 
the aims of the church, the end of marriage , viz., 
the sanctification of the personality (vers. 26, 27). 
This is a process of development, ever deepen¬ 
ing and extending through the whole life, with 
two sides : internal, moral perfection, through 
growth and unfolding of talent and strength 
granted ( ayia) and ever wider and clearer eman¬ 
cipation from all evil imposed and entering or 
clinging from without (a/zw/zof). The former is 
based upon the internally and correctly estab¬ 
lished relation of the person to God and His 
kingdom, the latter upon the conduct of the same, 
externally corresponding to the given noun, in 
all the relations of life from work to word and 
its source in thought and temper. Hence the 
sanctification of the sexual appetite can be re¬ 
garded as only a single purpose, for which there 
is not even a point of resemblance in the parallel' 
with the church and her Head, not as the prin¬ 
cipal task of Christian family morals (Schen¬ 
kel), as if marriage were ordained as a safe¬ 
guard against wlioremongery or carnal excess, 
when this is but a single object, or rather a co¬ 
incident result, even though the main matter in 
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this work of sanctification. From the very seek¬ 
ing and consummating of the marriage, the 
morality of the fellowship not its sensuousness, 
the religiousness of the married pair not the 
sexual fellowship, should show itself to be the 
decisive and impelling feature. The proper sex¬ 
ual pleasure to be allowed by man and wife must 
like every other pleasure within a social relation 
find its norm in accordance with the moral end 
of marriage. 

6. On the phrase respecting baptism (ver. 26) 
rests with full right the explanation of Luther in 
the smaller catechism, 4 main part, 1 : Baptism is 
not mere water, but it is water taken in God’s 
command and united with God’s word. For it 
is a pledge of the power of the atonement effi¬ 
cient through awakening and growing faith, an 
assurance of the forgiveness of sins, a guarantee 
of the new relation to God, of sonshipwith Him 

Matt, xxviii. 19: eif to ovopa ; Acts ii. 38 ; xxii. 

6; Ileb. x. 22) and an assurance of the power, 
to be received in laith, of the new life in the gift 
of the Holy Ghost (John iii. 5; Tit. iii. 5); both 
together, Horn. vi. 3-11 ; Col. ii. 12. Chemnitz: 
Pater salvat , filius emundat, spiritus regenerat (Har¬ 
less). Mundatio prsecedit donationem glorise et 
nuptias Bengel). — Thus both the mechanical 
view of baptism as a mere initiatory rite among 
the Rationalists, and the Baptist sundering of 
sanctification and cleansing, which makes of 
baptism merely a seal of entire conversion, are 
here opposed ; it stands at the commencement 
of sanct ification, which begins with it. [The re¬ 
ference to baptism is undeniable, and such a 
reference seems to contradict at once the very 
low view of the ordinance which is quite preva¬ 
lent among many Pedo-baptists, just as the ob¬ 
vious reference to the mystical union of Christ, 
and Ilis Church in this section implies that the 
Lord's supper is more than a mere memorial 
service. As a specimen of the Reformed or 
Calvinistic views on this subject (though Calvin 
himself was more of a Sacramentalist than those 
who moulded the Reformed confessions), the re¬ 
marks of Dr. Hodge are presented: When the 
Scriptures speak of baptism as washing away 
sin, they do not teach (1.) That there is any in¬ 
herent virtue in baptism, or in the administrator, 
to produce these effects; nor (2.) That these ef¬ 
fects always attend its right administration ; 
nor, (3.) That the Spirit is so connected with 
baptism that it is the only channel through which 
He communicates the benefits of redemption. 
Positively he remarks: (I.) Baptism is a Divine 
institution. (2.) One of the conditions of sal- 
vatioa, not sine qua non , but having the necessity 
of precept. (3.) A means of grace, that is, a 
channel through which the Spirit confers grace; 
not always, nor upon all recipients, nor is it the 
only channel, nor designed as the ordinary means 
of regeneration. (4.) Infants are baptized on 
the faith of their parents; and their baptism 
secures to them all the benefits of the covenant 
of grace, provided they ratify that covenant by 
faith. — R] 

7. Here, as also in i. 8; iii. 3, 9; 1 Tim. iii. 
16; Rev. i. 20, the Vulgate has rendered pvarg- 
piov, sacramentum. This translation has been 
used to support the view of the high dignity of 
marriage recognized in this section, which ex¬ 


aggerates it to such an extent that the Roman 
Church, in opposition to her own doctrine of the 
celibacy of the clergy and the virginity of the 
saints, proclaims it a sacrament. Comp. Cone. 
Triden ., Less. 24, cap. 1; Si quis dixerit , matrimo - 
mum non esse vere et proprie unum ex septem leg a 
evangeliese sacramentis a Christo domino institutum, 
sed ab hominibus in ecclesia inventum , neque gra- 
tiam conferre : anathema sit. 

This church ( Catech. Rom. ii. 8, 23 sqq.) ac¬ 
cepts three gracious gifts [in this so-called sac¬ 
rament] : proles, fides, Jldelitas qusedam und 
vinculum, quod nunquam dissolvi potest. As re¬ 
spects the matter and form the schoolmen vacil¬ 
late in consequence of -the novelty of the subject. 
Bonaventura finds the material of the sacra¬ 
ment in the sexual acts, others in the partners 
themselves, others in their consensus. To regard 
and treat matrimony as a Sacrament, but only 
for the laity, who do attain to the perfection of 
the saints, while celibacy is demanded of the 
monk and priest, that they may be able to boast 
of sanctity, of actual renunciation of sexual de¬ 
sire, was only possible, because the antithesis 
between heaven and the world, from which Paul 
proceeds in speaking of celibacy as respects his 
own office, age, and individuality (I Cor. vii. 
25-40), was changed into an antithesis of spirit 
and flesh in such a way that a false dualism was 
established between Divine and human, spiritual 
and carnal, moral and natural. This dualism 
the church has overcome. Very apt are the re¬ 
marks of Harless ( Ethik , p. 512): “Marriage 
is the divinely appointed ordinance and form, 
within which the spirit of Divine love can find 
on earth according to the nature of the case its 
most unhampered rule, and in such efficiency can 
best give a measure of the fulness of the Divine 
love; but the marriage itself does not bring or be¬ 
come the medium of this Spirit of pure Divine love. 
It is only the vessel which is prepared for this 
Spirit; the spirit and the power do not come 
from the earthly copy of the Divine fellowship 
of love. The Christian perceives rather, that 
the institution in itself does not at all protect 
against violation and desecration through selfish¬ 
ness of every kind — but that [the Spirit and the 
power] come from the graces of the New Testa¬ 
ment, that these graces do not come to him by 
means of marriage, but through the word, bap¬ 
tism, the Lord’s Supper, repentance and faith, 
on which account it is impossible for him, under 
a misunderstanding of Eph. v. 32 to call the 
Divine institution of matrimony a sacrament in 
the sense, in which Baptism and the Lord’s 
Supper are thus termed. — Still the evangelical 
church down to the latest times has not been free 
from Romish distortions, of a mystical, theo- 
sophio tendency; Gottfried Arnold held the 
marriage state to be incompatible with true wis¬ 
dom, though he himself afterwards married; 
with him agreed Michael Hahn, who with his 
followers remained unmarried, and Pastor Cul- 
mann (Ethik, i. p. 42). Luther himself did not 
regard the sexual propensity and its gratification 
as in itself God-willed (Koestlin : Luther's Thco- 
logie, II. p. 483). On the other hand Zinzen- 
dorf attempted to place the marital obligation 
under ideal points of view. — If from the Roman 
Catholic side attacks are still made upon the 
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convenience of Luther and Melancthon for their 
approval of the bigamy of Landgrave Philip 
after the example of Abraham, who had however 
to suffer severely on this account, it may be re¬ 
plied that the Catholic Church not only per* 
mitted Abbe Sieyes and Bishop Talleyrand to 
marry, and dissolved Napoleon’s first marriage 
with Josephine, but even helped him to the 
second marriage with the Austrian Archduchess. 

8. In the 13th century the Old Testament age, 
and the Old Testament Scriptures were often 
termed the “ die aite Eke ” (the old marriage). 
This points to a mystery of marriage, like that 
of the communion of Christ and llis Church. 
The former is a mystery on its natural side from 
the very creation; in it creative powers for soul 
and body are active; a mystery on the side of 
redemption: in it wonderful confiding love and 
consecrated fidelity are manifested; on the side 
of sanctification : in it operate sanctifying powers 
for eternity.—Comp. Paul Gerhart: Voller 
Wander , voller Kunst, voller Weisheil , voller Kraft , 
voller llulde f Gnad' und Gunst , etc. • 

IIOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

Comp, the foregoing Doclr. Notes and Braune, 
Die heiligen 10 Gebote, pp. 147, 177.—The hus¬ 
band has a great advantage over his wife: he is 
the older, more mature part, has the choice of 
the wife, possesses greater power and culture for 
civil life, must represent his wife and household 
in these matters (1 Cor. xi. 7-9). So at least it 
should be. But he has no advantage as regards 
the Divine image and moral worth over her, the 
fellow-heir (1 Pet. iii. 7). Both must have pa¬ 
tience with each other, but no wife should be 
ever for having the last word without yielding! 
She who patiently bears puts to shame the des¬ 
potism of a husband. Nor should they spoil 
each other by a weak and false silence respect¬ 
ing unpleasantness; they should inure themselves 
in the draught of truth, should be confiding 
without inconsiderateness; neither dare cease to 
be a lover of the other. Even if the husband 
should be lacking in what is necessary to fill per¬ 
sonally his position, the wife should not in boast¬ 
fulness despise the social dignity of the husband, 
but above and beyond him see the Lord. Have 
you given your “ yes,” then it must be held good 
to the end; even if it is hard, the difficulty does 
not dissolve it; life mnst fulfil it, death alone 
dissolve it.—You may be married and yet not 
truly wedded , may have one household and yet 
no matrimonial fellowship; maybe with him or 
her one flesh , but not one heart and one soul; you 
live together under one roof, but may have no 
common foundation, may walk united on earth, 
but heaven is wanting to your union.—No one 
ought to rejoice so much in Christ and His 
church as the wife: she and her children have 
gained most, by Christianity; this is a reason 
why women and children have and ought to have 
so strong an attraction to Him in the church ; 
there is gratitude involved. Submission, minis¬ 
tering subordination is no misfortune, but a joy, 
exercising a triumphing, pacifying power.—In 
one sense every man must die for his wife: he 
must die to himself, to his sinful Ego, mortify 
his selfishness and egotism, not his peculiarity, 


which he should still exercise without self-will. 
The man is most apt to do this as betrothed and 
in the honeymoon, as if once were enough. But 
this should occur throughout life: before death 
no one is entirely done with it.—Wo to him who 
chooses before he has to choose, when he knows 
neither why nor wherefore, or before he knows 
how to choose, when he does not know what it 
means, or who chooses arbitrarily, before he has 
bethought himself what his position requires or 
proved her whom he chooses! Wo to such, 
especially if they are or become ministers of the 
church. Sin separates from God, disturbs the 
union with Him, grieves the Holy Spirit. Sin 
does this also to the Divine institution of mar¬ 
riage. All separation of dispositions, all dis¬ 
turbances and discord of soul come from sin, 
and never merely from that of the other, but 
from your own sin also. The guilt in nnhappy 
marriages, or even in the disturbance of other¬ 
wise happy ones, is on both sides, demands at 
least an examination of one’s own sins. When 
there is discord and even when the other is 
wrong, do you listen attentively to what is said 
against you, and then try it as a judge upon 
yourself.—Never forget this: what is yours does 
not merely belong to you, you belong to it also. 

Starke: —How then can a godless man with 
alacrity be the head of his wife and require 
obedience of her, when he neither clings nor lis¬ 
tens to Christ, his head ?—Pious widows, you 
have lost one head, but the other Head (Jesus) 
death cannot take from you; He watches and 
cares for you.—Is Christ the Head of the church, 
then the Pope cannot be it, else the church would 
have two heads and so be a monstrosity.—In 
Christ there is at once a Head and a Saviour ; 
the two characters must unite also in a husband 
who should use his dominion for the blessing, 
never for the oppression and damage of those 
whom he rules.—The fellowship of believers 
with Jesus gives them that great dignity, noble 
advantage and blessed consolation.—Without love 
marriage is a bitter state, with love it is sweet. 
—The love of Christ to His church is both cause 
and standard of the love of husbands towards 
their wives.—Love and fear stand beside each 
other in a well-ordered marriage: the former 
must sweeten the latter, the latter must ever more 
incite the former. 

Rieger: —The Apostle begins with married 
people, because, if things go wrong between 
them in the household, the trouble soon extends 
itself from them to the children and dependents. 
In each relation the Apostle begins with the 
weaker side.—Proper distrust of one’s self and 
what is doubtful in one’s natural gifts, willing¬ 
ness to be told what to do rather than to lead 
the other into temptation, is the root of this sub¬ 
jection.—The rule of the household is not to be 
put on a magisterial footing, but to be conducted 
by a mild and yet efficient influence, like that of 
the head upon the members.—What is set before 
the husbands: love your wives, is not easier than 
the being submissive. Whoever knows human 
nature, how loveless, changeful, easily wearied 
by faults, quickly angered it is, will notice how 
deep the foundation must be laid for a love 
which is not puffed up, seeketh not her own, etc. 

Heubner: —Even with love and similarity of 
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hearts there mustbe subordination. Thehousehold 
needs guidanceand goverumeut. The wife should 
submit. The wife’s government reverses the pro¬ 
per order. — Nothing can frighten a Christian 
heart from divorce more than this thought: It is as 
if you separated from Jesus. Uubelief, coldness 
toward Jesus lias terribly wasted our married life. 

Pass want: —The Greeks acted more humanly, 
the Homans and Germans more magnanimously ; 
elsewhere we see everywhere in the history of 
humanity the mothers and daughters of the na¬ 
tions, the weaker part, despised and oppressed 
by the stronger, often most cruelly degraded; 
and we should have, in such traits of ancient and 
modern heathen, and of all infidel nations and 
races, enough to perceive how deeply the whole 
human race has fallen from its original nature 
and destiny and what rudeness and wickedness 
of sin has permeated all nations and men, seeing 
they all have sinned.— With the appearance of 
the Redeemer, however, a new hour of Redemp¬ 
tion struck also for this so misunderstood and 
oppressed half of the human race. — The more 
true, wise an l manly the husband is in his cher¬ 
ishing of his wife, as his own body , the sooner, 
and if the wife is not altogether unholy in heart 
—the more faithfully, tenderly and sacredly will 
all be returned to him by the wife’s sacredly af¬ 
fectionate care and solicitude, and he be richly 
recompensed. 

SriEit:— The church should never demean it¬ 
self as merely parallel to other circles of fellow¬ 
ship, for she is ealled to become the inmost of all. 
— From out of the family, the concentrated life 
of the household, where a filial spirit is born of 


wedded love and household dependents regulate 
themselves accordingly, the moral life of a nation 
also grows.—The emancipation of the strong- 
minded woman, that most repulsive miscreation 
of natural corporealness, destroys not only what 
is Christian but what is germanic. — Love is the 
only right dominion; there is then in every house 
a church in parvn. — The Word is the proper, con¬ 
tinuing baptism. — The mystery of marriage is a 
portico to the mystery of the sanctuary; from 
the latter too a light streams into the former. 

Sciileikrmacuer:— On theChristianconduet of 
marriage: 1. In marriagethere is something ea/dM/ 
and something heavenly, which are one. There is 
marriage in an anxious form, when only one is satis¬ 
fied, the other constrained; merely a carefully kept 
contract. There is marriage in a repulsive form, 
when the parties are accustomed to each other mak. 
ing as few claims as possible on each other, seeking 
their pleasure outside. There is a marriage in 
a loathsome form, when there is mutual anger 
and bitteraess. — Ever more aroused in spirit, 
mollifying each other, and that in household, 
social life with its possessions, joys and sorrows. 
—2. In it there is an inequality , which loses itself 
in perfect equality— in perfect oneness of life. 

Becher: — Look at your households, fathers 
and mothers, for you are priests; your congre¬ 
gations impose a hundredfold greater responsi¬ 
bility than mine. Your priesthood is from God's 
own hand. —Hofmann (ver. 22-24): The mar¬ 
riage state the school of Christian obedience; its 
ground, character, measure and aim. — (Vers. 25- 
29): The marriage state the home of love on 
earth—of born, free, heavenly love. 

14 


[IIodok: — Ver. 22. The obedience of the wife 
terminates on the Lord, and therefore is religious, 
because determined by religious motives and di¬ 
rected towards the object of religious affections. 
This makes the burdeu light and the yoke easy; 
for every service which the believer renders to 
Christ is rendered with joy and alacrity.— Vers. 
2t>, 27. The church the bride of Christ. 1. The 
object of a peculiar and exclusive love. 2. She 
belongs exclusively to Christ 3. The relation 
more intimate than between Him and any other 
order of creatures. 4. The church the special 
object of delight to Christ.—Ver. 29. A man 
may have a body which does not altogether suit 
him. He may svish it were handsomer, health¬ 
ier, stronger, or more active. Still it is his body, 
and he treats it as tenderly ns though it were the 
best and loveliest man ever had. So a man may 
have a wife whom he could wish to be better, or 
more beautiful, or more agreeable; still she is 
his wife, and, by the constitution of nature and 
ordinance of God, a part of himself.— Ver. 33. 
The sentiments winch lie at the foundation of 
the marriage relation, which arise out of the 
constitution of nature, which are required by 
the command of God, and are essential to the 
happiness and well-being of the parties, are, on 
the part of the husband, that form of love which 
leads him to cherish and protect his wife as be¬ 
ing himself, and on the part of the woman, that 
sense of his superiority out of which trust and 
obedience involuntarily flow. —R.] 

[Eadie: — Ver. 22. In those days wives when 
converted and elevated from comparative servi¬ 
tude, might be tempted, in the novel conscious¬ 
ness of freedom, to encroach a little, as if to put 
to the test the extent of their recent liberty and 
enlargement. — The insubordination of wives has 
always been a fertile source of sorrow; and yet 
Christian ladies in early times drew forth this 
compliment from Libanius, the “last glory of ex¬ 
piring paganism”: proh, qualct feminas habent 
Ckristiani! — Ver. 23. There is only one head; 
dualism would be perpetual antagonism. Each 
sex is indeed imperfect by itself, and the truest 
unity is conjugal duality. — Ver. 24. In the do¬ 
mestic economy, though government and obedi¬ 
ence certainly exist, they are not felt in painful 
or even formal contrast; and, in fact, they are 
so blended in affectionate adjustment, that the 
line which severs them cannot be distinguished. 
The law of marital government is an “unwritten 
law.” — Ver. 25. Husbands are not to be domestic 
tyrants; but their dominion is to be a reign of 
love. — The church did not crave Christ's love: 
He bestowed it. It was not excited by any love¬ 
liness of aspect on the part of the church, for 
she was guilty and impure, unworthy of His af¬ 
fection. Who can doubt a love which has proved 
its strength and glory in such suffering and 
death? — Ver. 27. As He originally loved her in 
her impurity, how deep and ardent must be His 
attachment now to her when He sees in her the 
realization of His own gracious and eternal pur¬ 
pose! — Vers. 31, 32. So close and tender is the 
union between Christ and His church that the 
language of Adam concerning Eve may be ap¬ 
plied to it. These primitive espousals afforded 
imagery and lauguage which might aptly and 
truly be applied to Christ and the church, which 
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is “of His flesh and of His bones;” and the ap¬ 
plication of such language is indeed a mystery— 
a truth, the secret glory and facility of which 
are known but to those who are wedded to the 
Lord in a “perpetual covenant.”—Ver. 33. “He 
rules her by authority, and she rules him by love: 
she ought by all means to please him, and he must 
by no means displease her” (Jeremy Taylor). 
When this balance of power is unsettled, happi¬ 
ness is lost, and mutual recrimination ensues. “A 
masterly wife,” as Gataker says, “is as much de¬ 


spised and derided for taking rule over her hus¬ 
band as he, or yielding to it.”—R.] 

[In viewof the well-known fact that an immense 
proportion of the conversation of many women is 
about their husbands, their children and their 
servants, showing how their lives are bound up 
in these relations, it would be well for them to 
study (and for pastors occasionally to teach in a 
prudent way) what the Apostle saysin this part of 
the Epistle (chap. v. 22—chap. vi. 9) about their 
duties as wives, mothers and mistresses.—R.] 


1. Children and parents. 

Chap. YI. 1-4. 

1, 2 Children, obey your parents in the Lord : l for this is right. Honor thy father 

3 and [thy] 2 mother; which is the first commandment with promise ; That it may be 

4 well with thee, and thou mayest live long on the earth. And, ye fathers, provoke 
[or fret] not your children to wrath: but bring them up in the nurture [discipline] 
and admonition of the Lord. 

TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL. 

1 y er . i, — [Lachmann, Rueckert, and Mill omit e v k vp t <i> on the authority of B. D.t F., some fathers. It is bracketted 
by A lford; but Harless, Meyer, Ellicott accept it on the strong support of X- A. D. 2 8 K. L., nearly all cursives and versions, 
express statement of Chrysostom ; especially since, as Meyer urges, we would have found us tw Kvpc'u> in case of an insertion 
from v. 22, and if from Col. iii. 20, it would have been placed after Sucacov. Braune’s note here speaks of the absence of the 
pliraso in Col. iii. 20, a manifest error.—R.] 

2 Ver. 2.—[The E. V. omits “thy,” without reason and unfortunately, for the article occurs in the Greek, and the same 
emphasis rests on thy mother as on thy father. — R.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

The precept for children; vers. 1-3. Yer. 1. 
Children, ra reteva .—The next step from the 
married state is the family. The wedded pair 
become parents through God’s gift, which may 
also be denied. The address to children in a 
letter to the Church presupposes, that the Apos¬ 
tle regards them as belonging to the Church, 
present at public worship, understanding the 
word read to and applicable to them ; indeed 
they must be regarded as baptized, since ver. 1: 
“in the Lord,” ver. 4: “in the admonition of 
the Lord,” obliges us to do so (Stier, Hof¬ 
mann, Schriftbeweis, II. 2, p. 192.)* See Doctr. 
Note 1. 

Obey your parents in the Lord [v n a- 

KOVETE roif yOVEVOlV vpibv EV KVpiu ].— 
The verb coming first has the emphasis: this one 
precept comprises the main part of filial duty in 
itself. The word is stronger than vKordoaeadai 
(Bengel : id plus etiam dicit quam subordinamini; 
obedire est imperitioris: subordinari cujusvis inferi¬ 
ors). To the more mature and experienced per¬ 
sons. who are God’s representatives and the 
child’s supporters, and guides in fidelity, love 
and wisdom, obedience is to be rendered, not 

* [To this Meter objects, but in its stead lays down a prin- 
eiple which approaches the strict Reformed view: “The 
children of Christians through their vital fellowship with 
iheir Christian parents were even without baptism aytoi (see 
1 Cor. vii. 14; Acts xvi. 15, and should render to their parents 
obedience iv Kvpii j>.”—R.J 


because they are Christians, or good and rich, or 
masters over the child, but because they are the 
parents (“your parents”), with the duty of 
bringing up (ver. 4) as they have brought forth. 
As Christians the children, however, must obey 
“in the Lord,” in Christ (vers. 10, 21; ii. 21; 
iv. 1, 17 ; v. 8; Winer, p. 364); analogous to 
“in the fear of Christ” (v. 21), “as to the 
Lord” (v. 22). Thus the kind of obedience, not 
immediately and chiefly the kind of parents, is 
more closely defined, as specifically Christian in 
ground, measure and limit. It is incorrect to 
take it as=«ard tov 6eov ?i6yov (Theodoret), or 
to-refer it to God (Calvin), in Deo, or to connect 
it with “parents,” or to take it as merely a de¬ 
signation of the mode of obedience (Harless).* 
For this is right [tovto yd p kart d i- 
Katov ].—Quickly, briefly Paul presses the 
proof (yd p) forward. “This” refers to the 
whole: the obedience of children to their parents 
in Christ. In rkhva and yovEig there is a 
reminder of the pvorqpiov (ver. 32), which lies in 

* [IIodge seems to follow Harless, but Eapie, Ellicott, 
Alford rightly take iv opiu as indicating the sphere or 
element of the action. Alford adds, in reference to the 
common view that the Apostle gives a hint as to commands 
not according to the will of God: “I should rather believe, 
that he regards both parents and children as iv Kvptto, and 
the commands, as well as the obedience, as having that sphere 
and element. How children were to regard commands not 
answering to this description , would be understood from the 
nature of the case.” Certainly, if the reference be, as Is 
thought by most, to baptized children, then this presupposes 
the parents ruling “ in the Lord.” Od the limits of obedience, 
Ellicott refers to Taylor, Duct. Dub. HI 5, Rule l and 4 ft 
-K] 
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the t6ko$ and yovtia (Stier). Hcnco Ainaiov, 
“right,” refers to the relations both as given in 
nature and ordained by Divine law. Bengel: 
etiam natura ; Meyer: according to nature and 
law. This Lutiier wishes to express with his 
“it is proper.” It should not be referred to the 
Divine lnw alone (Theodoret, Meyer, Schen- 
kel), to which prominence is given in the next 
verse. [The natural obligation seems to be 
brought out here, the enforcement through the 
Divine law is added in the next verse (so Eadie, 
Alford, Ellicott, Hodge, following Bengel, 
Estius and Tiieophylact). — I t.] 

Ver. 2. Honour thy father and thy mo¬ 
ther. — This is the commandment, Exod. xx. 12; 
Dcut. v. 1G; Matth. xv. 4. In rip a there is 
more included than obedience. Obedientia testi¬ 
monium esl ejns honoris, quern debent parentibus. 
Sub voce honoris complectitur ojjicia, quibus serio 
tuam erga parentes observantiam et pietatem sestan- 
tur filius (Calvin). In Matth. xv. Jesus deduces 
from the honor the nourishment, and provision 
and care. Sirach iii. 8. Luther: serve, love 
and esteem. With emphasis the commandment 
places on an equality over against the children 
“ thy father and thy mother;” in Lev. xix. 3 the 
latter even comes first. 

Which is, tjti f kertv , introduces a reason, 
as in iii. 13; it is not= 7 , quae, but utpote quse.* 
— The first commandment with promise. 
— 'EvroXg evidently refers to the Mosaic law, 
the Decalogue, of which what has just been said 
is one commandment, hence without the article; 
on the thought that it is a command of God an 
emphasis rests,f which is strengthened by the 
added phrase: irptarq ev eirayye hip: at 
first; it is not the first. According to the context 
it is as respects the time in which it applies to 
human beings, a first one: children must first 
honor God's representatives, in order to learn how 
and to bo able to keep those which precede and 
follow (Stier). And it is indeed placed on the 
promise, conceived in promise, because thus the 
obedience to parents becomes joyful, and upon 
this obedience salvation actually rests both in¬ 
ternally and externally (1 Tim. iii. I, 2). Ben¬ 
gel : Honor parentibus per obedientiam prsesertim 
prsestitus initio setatis omnium prseceptorum obedien¬ 
tiam continet. It is not necessary therefore to say 
that it is in the series of commandments the first 
with a promise (Harless and others) [see be¬ 
low], as if there were not a promise annexed to 
the first or second [the Catholic and Lutheran 
first, our second] (Exod. xx. vers. 9, 10), or as 
though it were the first with a promise in the 
second table (Ambrose and others). It belongs 
to the first table, and such a distinction is not 
“a comment of modern theologians, a distinction 

* [This is the view of Meyer and formerly of Ellicott, but 
the latter now accepts the explanatory force of the pronoun, 
since, as Alford intimates, the other view throws “ the mo¬ 
tive to obedience too much on the fact of the promise accom¬ 
panying it, whereas the obedience rests on the fact implied 
in «VtoA>), and the promise comes in to show its special ac¬ 
ceptableness to God.”—R.] 

f [Alford’s remark t'n loco must be taken with caution. 
He says the reference is to “ the Decalogue, which naturally 
stands at the head of all God’s other commandments; and 
which, though not formally binding on us as Christians, is 
quoted, In matters of eternal obligation (not of positive 
enactment), as an eminent example of God’s holy will.*’ 


not founded in the sacred Scriptures” (Erasmus), 
since it is definitely stated in Dcut. v. 22, and the 
tenor of the commandments are dislingnished 
accordingly. (Matth. xxii. 37-40 ; Lev. xix. 18, 
34 ; Deut. vi. 5 ; x. 12.) Least of all does irpurtf 
mean the most important, a chief commandment 
(Koppe [Hodge] and others). But while it is 
incorrect to take iv i tt a y y e A l q—annexa, 
addita promissione, it is quite as much so to un¬ 
derstand it as=in point of promise (Winer, p. 
306; and others). 

[The view of Stier, advocated by Braune, is 
not altogether satisfactory, that of Koppe and 
Hodge is still less so. Nor is any importance to 
be attached to the absence of the article with 
irp&TTj. The simplest view, one that usually 
suggests itself to the children, is that of Harless 
and Meyer, accepted by Eadie, Alford and 
Ellicott: first in order ; in point of, involving a 
promise, the proposition showing that in which 
the priority consists. The second commandment 
has attached simply “a broad declaration of the 
great principles of the Divine government,” not 
a specific promise. As regards the difficulty 
that no commandment follows in the Decalogue 
with a promise, we may either accept the expla¬ 
nation of Harless that “first” refers only to 
what precedes in this case, or that of Meyer, 
which finds the rest of the series in other Mosaic 
commands (so Ellicott). — R.] 

Ver. 3. That it may be well with thee, 
and thou mayest live long on the earth. — 

This is the purport of the promise. Exod. xx. 
12; Deut. v. 10; LXX.: 2 va ev cot ykvgrai 
Kal iv a pan po x povios yevij iirl t i/ q yijq, 
tjc 6 Kvpioq 6 6e6q cov titSoai cot. The 
Apostle only alters : Kal ic-g pa Kpo x pbv t oq, 
omitting the last relative clause, which as a com¬ 
mandment of God designates, not merely Canaan, 
but every country appointed by Him as a home, 
Palestine in the case of the Jews. According to 
the quotation 2 v a must be retained in the second 
half with the future, although the conjunctive 
occurs in the first half. Winer (p. 271) explains 
the construction with the future as a lapse into a 
direct discourse, despite similar examples. 
Meyer finds indicated in the conjunctive the 
mere actualization, in the future the Certain en¬ 
trance and continuance, hence a logical climax.* 
Undoubtedly 2va is to be taken as telic, and on 
account of the phrase, “thy father and thy mo¬ 
ther,” to be applied to individuals, hot toti corum 
genti (Benoel, who prudently says beforehand: 
non Ian turn singulis ; Harless and others). The 
I well being is put in the front rank, the long life 
! in the second. Even among the most decayed 
| people it will go well with him who honors his 
parents in obedience, and his life will be long, at 
least quoad sujficientiam for eternal salvation 
(Stier). Godliness has indeed a promise for 
this life also (1 Tim. iv. 8), but certainly for that 
which is to come. To limit the promise to the 


* [On tills Ellicott remarks: “ The future undoubtedly 
often does express the more lasting and certain result (comp. 
Rev. xxii. 14, where the single act is expressed by the aorist 
suhj., the lasting act by the future); still as the present for¬ 
mula occurs in substance In Deut. xxil. 7 (Alcxand.), and 
might have thence become a known form of expression, it 
seems better not to press the future further than as repre’ 
seating the temporal evolution of the tv ytvivBat* — R.J 
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spiritual possessions of the heavenly Canaan 
(Jerome, Olshausen) is incorrect. Tenerior setas 
pro captu suo allicitur promissione longse vitse (Ben- 
gel). The attracting promise is chiefly to be 
taken in the sense an<l spirit of children, who 
hope for a long life; the history of nations and 
families confirm the truth of the promise. Hodie 
seque bene vivunt pii in omne terra , atque Israel olim 
in ilia (Benoel). 

[We must reject both the generalizing and spi¬ 
ritualizing interpretations of the promise, and 
accept an individual reference of present validity. 
On this most recent commentators agree. And 
the promise is fulfilled in the usual course of 
provideuce with obedient children. The only 
question is: Did the Apostle by omitting the lat¬ 
ter part of the commandment, which had a spe¬ 
cial reference to Canaan, himself apply the pro¬ 
mise to obedient children in all lands, or did the 
original commandment imply this (the*given land 
being the home in every case), so that the Apostle 
omits the last clause as unessential for his present 
purpose and really implied in r^5 y? 7 C? The for¬ 
mer is the view of Eadie, Alford, Ellicott, 
and IIodge, the latter of Braune and others. 
Either is preferable to- Meyer’s notion that the 
Apostle omitted the clause because his readers 
were familiar with the passage, and understood 
it in the general sense, though its original refer¬ 
ence was only to Palestine.—R.] 

The precept for fathers; ver. 4. And ye fa¬ 
thers. —Quickly and closely he connects this 
with na L* He addresses the “ fathers,” because 
he regards the mothers as “submitting to their 
own husbands” (v. 22, 24, 33), who are their 
responsible representatives. Facilius parentes et 
heri abutunturpotentate sua, quarn mariti (Bengel); 
that lies in the freer position of the former. We 
are not to refer this to grown up children (Ols¬ 
hausen), since “ bring them up ” follows; nor is 
there any oriental depreciation of the mother 
(Rueckert), since ver. 2 commands: “honor 
thy mother,” and Gen. xxiv. 67; xxxvii. 10; 

1 Kings ii. 19 ; Judges v. 7; 2 Sam. xx. 19 teach 
us otherwise.f 

The prohibition: Provo'ke [or fret] not your 
children to wrath, py n a po py t£ e r e ra 
t e k v a v p o>v. —It is parallel to the irapa^ylovv, 
Rom. x. 19; it is explained by Col. iii. 21 (X.: 
napopyi^eTe, others : kptdi^ETe — iva py advpoxuv). 
It is the hasty, rough, moody treatment of chil¬ 
dren, so that, without childish confidence, with¬ 
out. joyful obedience, they are repelled and en¬ 
ticed to opposition, defiance and bitterness. 
Righteous, wholesome parental anger is not ex¬ 
cluded, but painful, arbitrary, grumbling treat¬ 
ment, as well as rough, unjust treatment, without 
sparing the childish nature. [Alford: “The 
Apostle seems to allude to provoking by vexatious 
commands and unreasonable blame, and uncer¬ 
tain temper, in ordinary intercourse.”—R.] 

The command: But bring them up, alia 
kuTpefyeTE a via, (v. 29).—This points to 
children who still require care. But it should 

* [Ellicott suggests that the particle “ marks that obliga¬ 
tion was not all on one aide, but that the superior also had 
duties which lie owed to the inferior.”—R.] 

f [Eadie limits this precept to fathers, urging that mothers 
are apt to spoit the child by Indulgence, while fathers are 
apt to chastise in a passion. But the other view is preferable. 


not be the mere growing up of the proletarians, 
but spiritual also. Hence: 

In the discipline and admonition of the 
Lord, ev rraideip ical v ovde a i g. kv plov. 
Thus the element is denoted in which the bring¬ 
ing up should be consummated.* The former 
consists in work , the latter in word ; the former 
is discipline (Luther), not merely punishment, 
also strict ordering of the household, accustom¬ 
ing to self-denial, serviceableness, confession of 
faults without shuffling. Heb. xii. 6, 7. The 
latter (Luther : admonition) comprises earnest 
warning (1 Cor. x. 11) and kind exhortation 
(Tit. iii. 10; Rom. xv. 14; Col. iii. 16; i. 28; 1 
Cor. iv. 14; 1 Thess. v. 14; 2 Thess. iii. 15), 
which evidently predominates over serious re¬ 
bukes. It is important that the former comes 
first, and this last. Ilarum altera occurrit rudi- 
tati, altera oblivioni et levitati; utraque et sermonem 
et reliquiam disciplinam includil (Benoel). [Comp. 
Trench, Syn. xxxii., whose views correspond 
in the main with those suggested here, and are 
adopted by Eadie, Alford and Ellicott. —R.] 
Hence the first is not general, the training of 
children in general, the latter special, the re¬ 
proof for the purpose of improvement (Harless, 
Meyer), nor are they indistinguishable syno¬ 
nyms (Koppe). The genitive belongs to both 
words: the Lord does it through the father as 
His representative; it is therefore a genitive 
subjecti. [So Harless, De Wette, Meyer, 
Eadie, Hodge, Alford, Ellicott and others: 
the discipline and admonition prescribed by the 
Lord and to be regulated by His Spirit.—R.] 
It is not then : to the Lord (Luther), nor=well- 
pleasing to the Lord (Flatt). or =de Christo 
(Michaelis), nor are we to accept that the 
Apostle himself scarcely knew how to explain it 
(Rueckert). 

DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. The presupposition for the conduct of chil¬ 
dren to parents and parents to children is the re¬ 
lation of both to Christ . The children should do 
their duty “in the Lord” (ver. 1), the parents 
“ in the discipline and admonition of the Lord ” 
(ver. 4), and that too from infancy (“ bring them 
up”). Baptism, infant baptism, is thus presup¬ 
posed as the basis for the children as well as for 
the treatment of children. And all the more so, 
that there is expressed for the children no ter¬ 
mination or cessation of their conduct toward 
their parents and for the parents no beginning 
of the influence on the children, nor is any hint 
given of the baptismal aet to be effected or expe¬ 
rienced, which could scarcely be wanted after iv. 
5 (“one baptism”), since the fellowship of the 
Lord is indicated in the case of children as well 
as parents. Hofmann ( Schriftbeweis , II. 2, p. 
193) properly recalls Acts xvi. 15. For before 
mention was made of the household of the jailer, 
and without any impression of w'hat had occurred 
having been made upon his household, it was 
said to him: “Believe in the Lord Jesus Christ 

* [Dr. Hodge, whose comments on this verse are very clear 
and instructive, falls into Ills usual error, in taking the pre¬ 
position ev as instrumental: “developing all their powers 
by the instruction and admonition of the Lord.” The thought 
Is rather that the child shall grow up, be trained in an ele¬ 
ment, sphere, atmosphere, et:.— R/| 
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and thou shalt be saved, and thy home.'* We 
should therefore with Augustine (De Gen. X. 23, 
Serm. X.) and OiiitiEX (ad Rom. vi.) regard infant 
baptism us an ordinance instituted by the Apos- 
/les. It was practised in the days of Tertullian, 
but no mention is made of its having been intro¬ 
duced. Accordingly our passage refers the nur¬ 
ture of children to the basis of baptism and the 
family: family education and baptismal educa¬ 
tion are enjoined. [The relation to Christ rests 
not on the baptismal act, but on the relation to 
the believing parents, hence children are to be 
baptized “ as members of Christ’s Church ” (Ref. 
Church, form of baptism), are thus publicly ac¬ 
knowledged and sealed as Christian children, 
whese personal piety is to be looked for in faith 
just as it is prayed for in faith. Despite all 
abuse of this Christian truth, it is the truth, and 
holding it fast we may hope for a piety which 
rests on an educational, not a spasmodic, basis.— 
In regard to the apostolic origin of the ordinance, 
the negative proof is overwhelming. Besides the 
allusion here and in Acts xvi., it is inconceivable 
that the Jews, who attacked Paul on every actual 
point of difference, could have omitted opposition 
here, had he failed to perpetuate in some distinct 
form the Old Testament doctrine of covenant 
blessings on the household.—But as negative 
proof it leaves room for honest adherence to that 
marked individualistic form of Christianity, which 
is necessary, it would seem, for many minds of 
that cast.—It.] 

2. The Apostle requires obedience on the part 
of the children to their parents as God’s repre¬ 
sentatives. This is a manifestation of that honor 
which God requires. It is established, regulated 
and limited through Christ, and is the foundation 
of earthly happiness. While t maaovEiv denotes 
obedience as a reverent hearing, listening to the 
parents’ will, not merely in order to know it, but 
rather to be directed by it, so the German word: 
gehorchen [derived from horchenz=Q\XT English 
hearken ], related to hbrig, gehbrig , zugehbrig [all 
meaning : belonging to, but strengthened in the 
longer forms], refers to the internal relation of 
dependence which finds its answering expression 
in gehorsam [obedience]. Both refer to the rela¬ 
tion of piety [i. e., filial piety, since piety toward 
God and parents are recognized as identical in 
the Latin word pius ], and include as the inner¬ 
most motive love, which devotes itself with recog¬ 
nition of the parental dignity, even when parental 
worthiness is wanting. Over against the will of 
the parents the will of the child is illegal; but 
this statement is valid only so far as the parents 
exercise their will as the representatives of God, 
and their will is not opposed to God’s will. In 
this there is a hint that the Fifth Commandment 
belongs to the first table (Braune, Die heit. 10 
Geb. pp. 85-88). This requirement, to agree to 
the will of parents, does not cease in the course 
of years, though it receives limitations from the 
avocation and position of the children, as in the 
case of our Lord (John ii. 4) 

8. The blessing of the Fifth Commandment points 
to this fact, that in God’s world and God’s govern¬ 
ment His law, which is in accordance with the 
whole as well as with each individual part, is and 
must be of validity, and because it is valid for 
life, is given in correspondence with the ordi¬ 


nances of His Creation and ProviJence Tit 
blessing is not an arbitrarily placed reward, but 
a result of obedienfce, actual and true obedieuce. 
One cannot creep into the blessing through con¬ 
strained or feigned obedience. Obedience, this 
deeply rooted act of a will, growing morally, is 
not an affair of selfish calculation, still less can 
an immoral or demoralizing observance of a na¬ 
tural law be spoken of. Nor is the blessing pro¬ 
mised for the life of the earthly family and peo¬ 
ple to be so lightly esteemed, that it must be 
transferred to the inheritance of the heavenly 
Canaan. Welfare and long life will be constantly 
regarded and used by the Christian as a gift of 
the gracious God; if something is lacking, he 
will never murmur nor doubt, as if God did not 
keop His promise, since our obedience of His 
commandment is never so perfect that it can be 
brought into an account with Him ; it is rather 
the case that He has always vouchsafed and still 
vouchsafes to us more than we deserve. 

4. Christian education must be consummated in 
the family , and if the family, in which children 
are born, is broken up by death, or destroyed by 
social, individual or sinful relations, and made 
incapable of fulfilling the task of education, each 
child should still be transferred to a family, or 
every institution which undertakes the task must 
be formed as a family.—Christian nurture must 
begin with the earliest childhood , with the begin¬ 
ning of the child’s life (kKTpiQere). On this ac¬ 
count ev irauhig. comes first, and vovdeoia follows. 
Matters pertaining to the ordering of the house¬ 
hold, to habitudes, to treatment without speaking, 
even to punishment, come first. Comp Heb. xii. 
6; Prov. iii. 11, 12; xxii. 15; xxiii. 13.—But V 
must add to this and pass over into admonition by 
word, both alike “ of Christ,” not i self-will, but 
under the Lord to whom we are responsible. 
Hence this education must be Christian.*—Fur¬ 
ther it connects itself well baptism; hence it is 
Churchly. Comp. Von Zesciiwitz, System der 
Christlich Kirchlichen Katechetik, II. 1, §2. [More 
Christian than Churchly however, lienee in 
those lands where the Church as such must needs 
control education, there is little gain for the 
Church or for Christ. Were the family instruc¬ 
tion what it ought tt be, there is no fear of chil¬ 
dren becoming irreligiousfromattendingcommon 
schools (t. e., schools of the State, not of the 
Church).—The question of Sunday Schools ought 

* [Hodge : “As Christianity is the only true religion, and God 
in Christ the only true God, the only profitable education is the 
nurture and admonition of the Lord. That is, the whole pro¬ 
cess of Instruction and discipline must be that which lie pre¬ 
scribes and which lie administers, so that His authoriiy 
should be brought into constant and immediate contact with 
the mind, heart and conscience of the child. It will not do 
for the parent to present himself as the ultimate end, the 
source of knowledge and possessor of authority to determine 
truth and duty. This would be to give his child a mere hu¬ 
man development. Nor will it do for him to urge and com¬ 
municate everything on the abstract ground of reason ; for 
that would be to merge his child in nature. It is only by 
making God, God in Christ, the teacher and ruler, on whose 
authority everything is to be believed, and in obedience to 
whoso will everything is to bo done, that the ends of educa¬ 
tion can possibly be attained.” But it must still be main¬ 
tained, that the place where this close contact with Christ as 
Ruler and ‘'eacher and Saviour is to be brought about is not 
the school, whether parochial school or Sunday School, but 
as a rule the household, since the command is addressed to 
“fathei-s,” w ho, standing in loco Pei in the family, should 
not too readily abdicate from trvur responsible position. 
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to be far oftener studied in the light of this sec¬ 
tion.—R.]—The mother is not excluded, but only 
subordinated to the father (vers. 2, 4). The mo¬ 
ther's influence on the formation of character is 
quiet and deep, reaching both to the tenderest 
germs and the profoundest depths of the heart. 
2 Tim. i. 5.—Finally the individuality of the child 
must be well considered, and one not be treated 
as another. Such a difficult task can be performed 
only in the strength of the Lord, by whom we are 
ourselves educated. 

HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

Comp. Doctr. Notes and Braune, Die heiligen 
10 Oebote , pp. 84-106.—True obedience is so 
difficult, that it becomes possible only to the 
Christian child in the strength of the developed 
baptismal grace; not the natural, only the spi¬ 
ritual man is capable of proper obedience and 
becomes more and more so. On the other hand 
Christian training is so difficult, that only Chris¬ 
tian parents can grant it., and this too without 
having learned the art, often without being con¬ 
scious of it.—By the child’s cradle you still 
humbly look up to God; you cannot boast that 
you have given the child life; must indeed con¬ 
fess that you have imparted sin to them.—Eve 
preferred her first-born Cain (=weapon) to 
Abel (=shadow, nothingness).—Be sparing of 
words in your discipline ; let your children obey 
without asking why and punish rather before 
than after five years of age, else they will pun¬ 
ish you. 

Starke : God joins certain promises to His 
commandments, that we may be the more will¬ 
ing to live in accordance with them. If obedi¬ 
ent children have a promise, disobedient ones 
have a threatening.—The training of children is 
an art not easily learned. Parents, you must 
study this, that you may learn it, and implore 
this grace from God ; but especially must you 
be watchful over all your own conduct, that you 
give no bad example to your children; and 
above all implant the true fear of God in their 
hearts.—If parents bring up their children to 
the glory of God and the advantage of the world, 
that is more and better than to leave them great 
earthly treasures. 

Rieger: The phrase: in the Lord, leads us 
to perceive that they must be chiefly guided and 
impelled therein by God’s commandment, the 
walk of the Lord Jesus on the earth ; the hope 
of future recompense from the Lord; but also 
that it sometimes requires courage to be obe¬ 
dient in all things, and for the Lord’s sake to 
rise above even the parents who stand in the 
way.—It is often asked how shall we encourage 
and incite children to their duty? and it is gen¬ 
erally thought that the love of honor and the 
excitement of this feeling are the best means. 
But he who in accordance with God’s word meets 
their sense of truth with this thought: for this 
is right , proceeds far more securely. There is 
often in children a far purer feeling than we 
suppose, we frequently corrupt it by presenting 
so many frivolous motives.—With the power of 
self-will love would never suffice for constant 
obedience, did it not derive support from reve¬ 
rence.—All promises of God must however be 


treated believingly, *. e., humbly, for they allow 
nothing to be extorted from them. Provoking 
to wrath takes place not only through unmerci¬ 
ful beating, but also through other unskilful 
treatment, even though it ofien has the appear¬ 
ance of right.—God has Himself given us the best 
pattern of “bringing up.” At first without the 
sharp condemnation of sin designed in the law 
He led men by His eye and kept them walking 
before Him. After the stricter imputation of 
sin through the law, He guided them through 
His grace in Christ. 

Heubner: The forbearance, the mildness, the 
fairness towards children, which Paul enjoins, 
consists in this, thatone neither unmercifully pun¬ 
ishes them on account of faults and infirmities, 
nor teases them with their education and con¬ 
version, but leads them with love and earnest¬ 
ness, removing hindrances, and for the rest 
commending them to the care of the Lord, who 
loves children. The child has not yet a very 
lively sense of sin, hence you must not overdo 
this matter of conversion.—Thus much is cer¬ 
tain : religious culture should begin early ; the 
child’s heart can be early won and be influenced 
by love to Jesus. 'This is the spirit of Christian 
nurture, which proceeds without constraint anA 
cannot play much with dogmatics. 

Passavant: How difficult for a child’s heart 
is child-like obedience ! for all are sinners, and in 
all sin there is self-desire, self-will, opposition. 
—Ill-bred children rarely become good subjects 
to the king, good citizens for the State, good 
brethren, good friends, or good parents to their 
children. 

Stier: The obedience of children is due ac¬ 
cording to natural and revealed right.—The first 
school of obedience for man is his relation as 
child.—The mother’s love must compensate when 
the father’s character inclines to severity; the 
father’s earnestness and strictness must step in 
where the mother’s natural tenderness is insuffi¬ 
cient. 

Schleiermacher: The nature of filial obedience: 
1. From what it should arise: neither hold out 
rewards, nor threaten punishments; nor gratify 
froward asking for reasons; solely out of filial 
respect. 2. On what grounds it is recommended: 
citing the old promise. 

Anacker : To what education must be directed, 
that it may bear fruit for time and eternity. 
1. That the youth learn proper obedience; 2. 
That they are led through love to obedience; 3. 
That mildness and strictness be rooted in the 
nurture and admonition of the Lord. 

Hofmann: The personal work of the parents: 
anger their greatest hindrance; their surest 
means: nurture your children into the Lord.— 
The nurture of the Lord: The fundamental traits 
and principles of Divine training, presented in 
the history of salvation from the beginning of 
our race on and in the conversion of individuals 
through the training of the Holy Ghost; some 
applications thence to our training: doing acts 
of love, blessing (Meyer), preserving from un¬ 
godly influences, promising, punishing.—Admo¬ 
nition of the Lord: reminder that Christ should 
be glorified in the children and that they should 
become happy men, skilful warriors of God. 

Zimmermann : From what you seek in your 
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children, measure what you owe to them ! 1. 

You desire obedience from them, show your¬ 
selves full of love to them. 2. You desire that, 
ihey honor you, apply to them the right nurture. 
8. You desire that they protect and adorn your 
old age, so help them to inherit the promise: 
that it may be well with thee and that thou rnay- 
est live long on the earth. 

[IIodok: Children should obey their parents. 
This obedience should be in the Lord, determined 
and regulated by a regard to Christ. The ground 
of ihe obligation is: 1. It is in itself right; it is 
enforced by an express command in the Deca¬ 
logue, to which a special promise is annexed, 
vers. 1-3. — Ver. 4. A parent had better sow tares 
iu a field from which he expects to derive food 
for himself and family, than by his- own ill-con- 
duct nurture evil in the heart of a child. — R.] 

[Eadie: Ver. 1. The love which Jesus showed 
to children, when He took them in His arms and 
blessed them, should induce them, in a spirit of 
filial faith and fondness to obey their parents, 
and to regard with special sacredness every 
parental injunction. And that obedience, if 
prompted, regulated, and bounded by a sense of 
religious obligation, will be cheerful, and not 
sullen; prompt, and not dilatory ; uniform, and 


net occasional; universal, and not capricious in 
its choice of parental precepts. — Filial obedi¬ 
ence, under God’s blessiug. prolongs life, for it 
implies the possession of principles of restraint, 
sobriety, and industry, which secure a length¬ 
ened existence. — Ver. 4. Such training leads to 
early piety, and such is ever welcome to Christ 
and His Church. For the sun shining on a 
shrub, in its green youth, is a more gladsome 
spectacle than the eveniug beam falling dimly on 
the ivy and ruins of an old and solitary tower. 
-R.] 

[While ver. 4 does not mean (see Exeg. Notes) 
instruction and admonition concerning Christ, 
it is still true that a father, who, by proper dis¬ 
cipline tempered with love, ever keeps the heart 
of his children in intimate aud trustful alle¬ 
giance, by his very demeanor teaches lessons con¬ 
cerning Christ and God, that are rarely learned 
so easily in other ways. Many a son is kept 
from utter ruin by remembering a mother’s lovo 
and piety, but happy is he who has had such a 
father as Paul here sketches in bold outline, for 
amid every doubt that assails head and heart 
alike, the reality of that father is an evidence, 
in kind though not in degree, of what God is to 
us, which no speculations can overbear.—R.j 


e. Servants and Masters. 

(Chap. VI. 6-9.) 

5 Servants, 1 be obedient to them that are your masters [to your masters] according 
to the flesh, 2 with fear and trembling, in singleness of your heart, as unto [to] 

6 Christ; Not with [or in the way of] eye service, as men-pleasers; but as the ser- 

7 vants of Christ, 3 doing the will of God from the heart; With good will doing 

8 service, as 4 to the Lord, and not to men : Knowing that whatsoever 6 good thing 
any man doeth [each one shall have done], the same shall he receive 6 of the Lord, 

9 whether he he bond [bondsman] or free. And, ye masters, do the same things unto 
[towards] them, forbearing threatening: knowing that your Master also [their 
Master aud yours] 7 is in heaven ; neither is there respect of persons witli him. 


TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL. 

i Ver. 5.—[Literally “ slaves but as Braune accepts a reference to free servants, and since in any case the injunction 
has a wider application, the E. V. need not be altered (against Alford). See Exeg. Xots.s. —K.] 

* Ver. 5.-4 Laehmann ( X- A. It., a few cursives and fathers) places Karo. <ra p k a. before «vpio i but Tischendorf and 
recent editors regard this as a conformation to Col. iii. 2-J.— U.] 

1 Ver. 6.—[The article before Xpurroi ( Rec ., D. s K. L) is omitted by recent editors on the authority of X- A. B.D.l 
F., etc. — It.] 

* Ver. 7.—[The Rec. (with D. 3 K. L.) omits «?, but it is well sustained aud generally accepted.— R.] 

6 Ver. H. —{The reading of the Rec : S t t 6 ea v ti exaarot, is accepted by Griesbach, Schulz, De Wette, Meyer, 
Tischendorf. Kllieott aud others, not so much on external authority (K. L., most cursives, Syriac versions, fathers), as lie- 
cause the very great number of various readings can be best accounted for by regarding this as the original reading. See 
Kllieott and Meyer, on this poiut. The second reading in point of preference is that accepted by Laduu&nn, Riickert, 
Wordsworth: or» «*a<TTo* 6 iroujojj which is found in A. E. (D. 1 F. G., ar); many cursives, Vulgate. B. has ore ixa oro? 
cae ri, accepted by Alford ; X. H has the easiest reading: iroiiprp t*a<rros, while we find in cursives and fathers, 6 eat> ns, 

(ai> re?, ri, o ear, between on and ««a<rros, liesides avdputno* instead of the hitter word. The theory of Meyer is simple: 
The received reading was the original one; but the transcriber passed directly from on to n, lienee the reading: on «*a<rro« 
voitjou ; then came the corrections as above, the greater number tending to prove that * k a <r r o ? should come last, as in the 
Re c.—The acceptance of the inverted reading of Laehmann or Alford would require this rendering: “that each man if he 
shall have done any good thing.”— R.J 

* Ver. 8 —(The Rec. has Kop. mtiu, with X.* D- 3 K. L., most cursives, fathers, hut xopiircrai Is now generally 

[ ireferred on the authority of X* 1 A. B. D4 F. The other reading is regarded by many as taken from Col. iii. where 
lowever the same variation occurs.— The article before * v pi o c (Rec., K. L., cursives) Is generally rejected, not occurring 
In the liest uncials.— R.] 

* Ver. 11.—[The variations are numerous, but «t a i a v r a> v k a i vfiuxls accepted by Laehmann, Tischendorf, Alford, 
SUicott. Meyer, liarless, because it has good support (A. B. D., 1 versions aud fathers) aud best accounts for the occurrenc# 
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of the other readings. X. 1 has iaimii', while six other variations (in position or through omission) occur. The Rec. (vpStv 
ai)Twv) is poorly supported, but probably arose early, as a'correction, the reference to tho slaves being misunderstood; par¬ 
tial attempts at restoration led to changes in position (see Meyer).—The idea presented, that of a common Master, seems to 
be better preserved by omitting the word both , which a literal translation would insert before theirs. —K.J 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

The precept for servants ; vers. 5-8. a. The 
precept , ver. 6 . 6 . Closer definition , vers. 6, 7. 

c. Praise and promise, ver. 8. Comp. Col. iii. 
22-25. 

Ver. 5. The precept. Servants, oi tiovAoc. 
—In this context this means the domestics, the 
serving members of the household, as ver. 3 : 
“ as the servants of Christ,” shows, and ver. 8: 
“whether bond or free,” requires; it includes 
here the free servants also (Bengel, Stier, 
Bleek), does not refer to slaves alone (Meyer, 
Schenk el).* Thus this section gains its con¬ 
tinued validity and importance for all relations 
of subordination, that of subject and citizen 
also (Grotius: eadem cst ratio in republica et in 
familia). The passage says nothing for or against 
slavery. See Doctr. Notes. 

B3 obedient, v tt a k ovete. —Thus the Apos¬ 
tle places the servants on an equality with the 
children, in the same dependence upon the mas¬ 
ters. who are the parents to the children. 

To your masters according to the flesh, 
roig kv plate; Kara oapna .— Thus the mas¬ 
ters are designated as bodily (Luther) according 
to Rom. i. 3; ix. 3, 5, where the last phrase 
denotes external, temporal, earthly relations. 
There is also thereby involved at the same time 
the (kcTroTeia irpoonawoe*at (ipaxeia (Chrysostom) 
and the limitation of freedom in external rela¬ 
tions (Calvin). f 

The obedience is more closely defined: with 
fear and trembling, per a fiofiov ical t p 6- 
pov. —Comp. Phil. ii. 12; 2 Cor. vii. 15; 1 
Cor. ii. 3. This is sollicita reverentia, which has 
In mind as regards the masters the copied ma¬ 
jesty of God, remembering the judgment and 
recompense before Him. [So Hodge]. It does 
not refer then to anger and rebuke and punish¬ 
ment (Bengel), nor is it to be weakened into 
tender, anxious conscientiousness (Olsiiausen, 
Meyer, Sciienkel). [So Alford, Ellicott. 
Eadie remarks: “The Apostle in the following 
clauses hits upon those peculiar vices which 
slavery induces, and which are almost insepara¬ 
ble from it: indolence and carelessness.”— R.]. 

To guard against every misunderstanding there 
is added: in singleness of your heart, kv 
dr Tl6tt] 7 t aapdiac vptiv. —This not 

only consists in considering the one interest of 
the master (Harless), but like 2 Cor. viii. 2, 3 ; 


* [Nearly all English and American commentators accept 
th( exclusive reference to slaves, bondmen (Conybeare) ; and 
with good reason, since the word means “ slave ” over against 
a hired servant (Luke xv. i7, 19 ), and since the greater pro¬ 
portion of servants in those days were slaves. Ver. 8 may be 
quite as readily urged in favor of the exclusive reference. 
Still the passage has, and was designed to have, a continued 
validity, which is better indicated by retaining the word 
“servants.” — R.] _ 

f [On the distinction between Kvpiot and 8«<rw6v»)s, which 
Paul uses in 1 Tim. vi. 1 ; Tit. ii. 21 , see Trench, St/n. xxvili.; 
it is neglected here probably because the former word was to 
be used again (ver. 7) in a higher sense, as indeed Kara 
<rap< a implies. The deduction from the latter phrase, that 
spiritual freedom was left intact is generally accepted, though 
it is doubtful whether the phrase itself Implies this.—R.J 


xi. 3, includes willingness and the opposite of 
Teavovpyta, excluding all untruth. [This phrase 
sets forth the element (e*) of the obedience, as 
the last phrase expressed its accompanying fea¬ 
tures. “Singleness ” is an apt rendering of the 
word, which marks that openness and sincerity 
of heart which repudiates duplicity in thought or 
action. On the classical use of the word see 
Harless; comp. Trench, Syn. II. \ vi.—R.] 
Quoniam pessimos etiam quosque poense timor coge- 
bat , Christianos servos ab impiis discern it affectu 
(Calvin). It is all to be done: as to Christ, 
tl>f rip X pier (p, tamquam (Erasmus), not sicut 
( Vulgate ) Christo; v. 22. [“ He being the source 

and ground of all Christian motives and duties” 
(Alford). “As common and secular induce¬ 
ments can have but small influence on the mind 
of a slave, so the Apostle brings a religious motive 
to bear upon him” (Eadie). It may be added 
that if this motive could be brought to bear on 
the class to whom the exhortation of the Apostle 
most directly applies in these days when “ the 
workingman’s question ” is so much discussed, 
the solution of that question would be less diffi¬ 
cult.—R.] 

Vers. 6, 7. Closer definition. Not with [or 
in the way of] eye-service as men-pleas- 
ers, pij k nr’ btytia/. p o d o v 7i e l a v a v- 
tipuTrapeoKoi .—The first phrase, as the op¬ 
posite of “ in singleness of your hearts,” denotes 
the mode, method, maxim of the service (Stier).* 
Paul uses the plural in Col. iii. 22 : kv offlalpo- 
dovlelaie;. Theodoret explains the word as tt/v 
ovk el/UKpivovg Kapdiaq tt pocn^epopkvqv depavretav, 
aTJ.a rip axvpart Kexpuopkvj/v. (Ecumenius also 
remarks: pi) brav Trapeiatv oi SkoTroTat nai ip&cnv, 
d/l/ld nal drrdvTuv avribv. The reference is not 
simply to compulsion, but the appearance of 
faithful service is designated. They are really 
“mcw-pleasers,” they wish to please men alone, 
who can only see what is before their eyes; thus 
they use their master’s human weakness to their 
own advantage. The studium placendi hominibus 
is expressly rejected from the Christian point of 
view. 

The antithesis follows : but as the servants 
of Christ, doing the will of God from the 
heart. —The first phrase is opposed to: “as 
men-pleasers,” the second, which characterizes 
the servants of Christ,f to: “ with eye-service.” 
The servants of Christ naturally do the will of 
God, which is also the will of Christ (John x. 
30; v. 30), and that too “from the heart,” with¬ 
out discontent with their service or murmuring 
in their service; this necessarily distinguishes 
them from others, even from those who may be 
doing the will of God.J 

* [The preposition marks the norm of the action ; Ellicott : 
in the way of; Alford: In the spirit of. The substantive is 
one of Paul’s coining, occurring only here and in Col. iii ‘*2, 
Ellicott says: “the more correct form is Aca 

(D E. F G. L. N.V but does not pnt it in his text.—R.] 

f [Rceckert msikes the first phrase subordinate to the 
second, removing the comma after Xpioroi (so Tischen- 
dorf, ed. 7, against recent editors generally); but this de¬ 
stroys the obvious antithesis.— R.] 

X [Kadie, HoDut and Alford render: “ the slave of Christ," 
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Yer. 7. One thing more is added, which com¬ 
pletes the last designation: with good-will 
doing service, as to the Lord.—M tr 1 ev- 

vo lac AovXeiiovrec marks the personal de¬ 
pendence on the masters, in which they serve 
them (Lcthkr, [E. Y.] : “with good-will”), so 
that they serve them, “as to the Lord,” tanquam 
dmino, i. e. Christo. This is rendered emphati¬ 
cally prominent by the antithesis: and not to 
men, nai ovk dvdpunoic ^— On this ac¬ 
count “from the heart ” is not to be separated 
from “doing” (ver. 0) and joined to “doing 
service ” (Chrysostom, Jbrome, Bengel, Har¬ 
less, Stier), which in that case would unneces¬ 
sarily receive two adverbial qualifications. [So 
Lacumanx, De Wette and Alford (who makes 
a gO')d defence), but the other view is maintained 
by Tisciievdorf, Meyer, Elliuott, Hodge and 
Eadie. Ellicott, however, defends the view 
of Harless (against Meyer), that ek rpvxvc 
seems to mark the relation of the servant to his 
work, per' tvvoiac pointing to his relation to his 
master. —11.] Still less is “ with good-will” to 
be joined with what precedes and this verse ren¬ 
dered: Let yourselves think that you serve the 
Lord and not men (Luther). Thus the precept 
of ver. 5 has been more closely described and a 
return made to it. 


Ver. 8. Basis and promise. Knowing, e l A6- 
tec. [Ellicott: “seeing ye know.”] — Thus 
Paul refers the servants to their faith, to the 
certain confidence: that whatsoever good 
thing each one shall have done, the same 
shall he receive of the Lord. — ’Ori 3 edv 
t i tKao roc is grammatically clear: edv often is 
=.av in relative clauses (Winer, p. 291) and 3— 
ti is tmesis (Bengel) : e k a a r oc is not to be ex¬ 
tended to both masters and servants; the con¬ 
text (“ whether bond or free ”) limits it to those 
addressed; each one of you. [This view as¬ 
sumes that “bondman or free,” refers to two 
classes of servants, but the more commonly re¬ 
ceived opinion includes the masters under the 
latter term, thus giving the verse the character 
of a general proposition. This is the more ob¬ 
vious reference, and has the advantage of giving 
an easy transition from the exhortation to the 
bondman to that to the free man (masters, ver. 
9).— It.] In noiyoy a yaddv the verb stands 
first with emphasis ; something depends on the 
doing; the will of God must be done by you, as 
well as on yoif! [The rendering: “shall have 
done,” brings out. best the relation to the time 
of recompense, t. c., the Second Advent of the 
Lord. — R.] ’A yaddv, “good,” is only what 
takes place for Christ’s sake, in love and obedi¬ 
ence to Him. Tovto is the “good,” which the 
servant has done, and which nap a, nvplov 
uoplorai, “he shall receive of the Lord.” 
The verb is joined with ptaOuc, 2 Pet. ii. 13 ; with 
enayyeMav, Heb. x. 8G; xi. 39; and with similar 
expressions, 1 Pet. i. 9; v. 4; it means: sibi 
(itiferet , reportabit (Erasmus), recipiet ( Vulgate) 
[E. V.: receive], from the Lord, from Christ in 
the Judgment. [Alford: “ ‘This in full,’ ‘ this 
exactly,’ he shall then receive in its value as 


oat this Is a harsh expression; Ellicott : “ bond-servants.’' 
The idea of purchase and possession is probably implied.— 


then estimated, changed, so to speak, into the 
currency of that new and final state.”— R.] 
Thus the complete recompense is marked (rr/v 
dvranAAoaiv rgc Kikypovopiac, Col. iii. 24).— 
Whether he be bondman or free, added 
quickly without a verb; it is better to supply: 
fuerit (Erasmus), than sit (Meyer and others). 
[Ellicott: “ Whatsoever be hia social condition 
here, the future will only regard his moral state.” 
Comp, the citation from Chrysostom in Alford. 
— It.] From this it cannot be inferred that Paul 
had not conceived of the cessation of slavery 
before the Second Advent. 

The precept for masters and its basis, ver. 9. 
a. Positively ; b negatively ; c. basis. 

Ver. 9. And ye masters, /cni ol Kvptoi , 
who are thus recognized, just as “and ye fathers ” 
(ver. 4). — The positive precept: do the same 
things towards them. —Ta avrd noieire 
refers back both to “the will of God from the 
heart, with good-will” (Rueckert), and to 
“ submitting yourselves to one another” (v. 21 ); 
as the former should serve (Aov?.ebetv), so the 
latter should rule ( Kvpievttv ). lie does not re¬ 
quire a AovXevstv from the masters (Chrysostom). 
Amor ojficia servilia et herilia moderatnr (Bengel). 
“Towards them” denotes the equal footing, as 
was already required in Deut. xv. 12; Levit. 
xxv. 42, 43; Job xxxi. 13-15, and enlarged in 
Christ. [Eadie: “The Apostle had stooped to 
the slave, and he was not afraid to speak with 
erect attitude to the master. The language is 
general, and expresses what Calvin well calls 
jus analogum.” — R.] 

The negative precept: forbearing threaten¬ 
ing. — ’A view ec, placed emphatically first, is 
according to Acts xvi. 26; xxvii. 40: to leave 
off, cease from; r y v a. n e i %?/v (Acts iv. 17. 
29; ix. 1) they should not only moderate ; for 
the singular does not mean a single threat, but 
threatening, minatio (Vulgate). [“Yonr usual, 
too habitual threatening” (Mf.yer, following 
Erasmus ; so Alford and Ellicott). The last 
named author says: “St. Paul singles out the 
prevailing vice and most customary exhibition 
of bad feeling on the part of the master, and in 
forbidding this naturally includes every similar 
form of harshness.” — U.] Dcposita fere a domi- 
ms sievifia erat, suscepta Jide; nunc etiam mime re- 
mittendve , ne ostentent serois potestatem suam ad ter- 
retulum (Bengel). Thus Paul defitjs the action 
of the masters according to their disposition; in 
different forms of action the same disposition. 
jEqualitas naturse et Jidei potior est. quarn differentia 
statuum (Bengel). 

Basis : Knowing that their Master and 
yours is in heaven, eIAotec bn uni avrijv 
KOI V [I €)V KV pi 6 c to t IV e. v o v p a V o i f. 
[See Textual Xote 7 ]. — “Knowing” (as in ver. 
8) “that their Master and yours” conceives of 
both masters and servants as standing on an 
equality before Him, who helps the latter to 
their rights and will and can give the former 
their due. He “is in heaven,” ommpotens, (Ben¬ 
gel) ; before Him earthly power does not appear, 
is of no value; in His time fie comes from heaven 
as Judge (1 Thess. iv. 1C: 2 Thess. i. 7). lienee: 
neither Is there respect of persons with 
him, Kal npoounoAr/ipia ova lonv nap ’ 
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avrq .—The substantive (Rom. ii. 11; Col. iii. 
25;* Jas. ii. 1) is used by Paul in every case 
with reference to the Judgment. This is de¬ 
cidedly excluded, and the phrase suggests what 
one may expect to receive from Him (7 rap' avrov, 
ver. 8). Comp. Wisdom vi. 5-9; Gal. ii. 6. 

DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1, Paul takes occasion elsewhere also to speak 
of the relations of service and the state of slavery 
(1 Cor. vii. 21-24; Col. iii. 22-25: 1 Tim. vi. 1, 
2: Tit. ii. 9, 10), as does Peter (1 Pet. i. 18-25), 
without condemning these relations. Cut sym¬ 
pathizing, in a specially detailed manner, the 
gospel instructs those who serve, having for them 
an affectionate heart, an interesting discourse, a 
consoling word. It does not without further 
delay declare the slaves free, but it makes them 
free from within. Paul sent back to Philemon 
his escaped slave.f In the Church the master 
remains a master and the slave a slave. The 
Apostles see in the service of the bondmen, and 
in the position of servants, though established by 
wrong and deformed by sin, the fundamental 
traits of master and servant, as these are estab¬ 
lished by God. What the ancients already knew, 
that the slaves participated in the dignity of hu¬ 
manity and had the rights of humanity as well 
as their masters (Seneca : servi sunt ? imo homi¬ 
nes; servi sunt ? imo contubernales; servi sunt ? imo 
conservi , si cogitaveris tantundem in utrosque licere 
fortune), that was not first taught by Christi¬ 
anity. But it brought to masters and slaves one 
Redeemer, in whom both are brethren (Gal. iii. 
28; Philem. 16); it wrought upon the disposition 
from the inner life of faith, so that at once the 
burden was lightened in Christian families, and 
in the course of centuries the relations were 
altered and the state of slavery was done away. 
Still “ it must not be overlooked that Paul’s mode 
of viewing the alreadg present relation of freedom 
and slavery cannot be used to justify slavery in¬ 
troduced by Christians, the enslaving of free men, 
the slave-trade,” etc. (Meyer). The most mo¬ 
dern form of slavery, the Helotisra of industry, 
cannot be viewed in the same way as something 
existing and historical; it remains a disgrace 
on which Christianity must prove, whether it is 
antiquated or retains its eternal powers. 

2. The care of the Apostle in teaching servants 


* [In Col. iii. 25, the same thought occurs in the former 
part of Lhe exhortation, with a slightly different reference 
therefore See iblossians, pp. 78, 79.— Meyer and Alford 
cite Seneca, Thyest. 007 : “ Vox. quibus rector marts atque ter- 
ntjux dedit magnum nejcis atqu*. vita. Prnite injlatos tumidos- 
que vultus. Quicquid a t'obis minor extinescit, major hoc 
vobis dominut minatur; Omne sub regno graviore regnum 
est." —R.] 

f [The reader is referred to the remarks of Dr. Hackett, 
Philemon, pp. 29 If., and the extracts there given on the sub¬ 
ject of Christianity and slavery. On the general principles 
which this section implies most commentators agree; and 
these principles did abolish slavery in the early Christian 
centuries. Unfortunately there are times when and places 
where these principles, white theoretically accepted, do not 
operate toward 'the desired result; then God’s Providence 
does quickly and retributively what men would not let His 
gospel do. Still emancipation is not necessarily Christian 
freedom. The gospel method begins within; the other lays 
upon Christ’s Cnurcii the responsibility of so teaching the 
trnth that the “ truth may make free ” those suddenly re¬ 
leased from bondage. That is but the beginning of freedom. 


is for every preacher as well as for the Church 
an earnest exhortation to take up the oppressed. 

3. Servants, subordinates, subjects must, irre¬ 
spective of the example and conduct of their 
masters, demean themselves according to the 
commandment and direction of God. Benevolen- 
tiam y quse in servo est , ne asperitas quidem heri 
exstringuit, ut mcatellis (Bengel).— [The general 
principles underlying this section are applicable 
to all relations of employer and employee. The 
latter is warned against eye-service, exhorted to 
faithful labor “ as in God’s sight,” bid look to a 
higher recompense than the temporal wages, be¬ 
cause serving a higher master; the former is 
reminded of the equality before God, how po¬ 
sition does not avail before Him, and of the 
duty to Him involved in the duties of an em¬ 
ployer. How many then may study these words 
with profit. Comp. Colossiuns, p. 79.—R.] 

4. The following applies to the masters: ut 
Dominus vos tractavit , ita vos tractate servos; aut 
ut vos tractatis servos , ita ille vos tractubit (Ben¬ 
gel). 

5. The Judgment of God finally awards strict 
recompense. [“The Christian doctrine of re¬ 
ward is too often lost sight of or kept in abey¬ 
ance, as if it were not perfectly consistent with 
the freest bestowment of heavenly glory” (Eadie). 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

God’s service and the master’s service.—Eye- 
servants and God’s servants.—Those who serve 
are a necessary evil for the masters, who are 
unable by themselves alone to take care of their 
own, rather than the employers for the servants, 
who often first learn of them something of order, 
cleanliness and skill. —Ernest the Pious once said: 
Masters and mistresses can never answer to God, 
if they keep their domestics away from church- 
service.— Starke: Those who murmur and growl 
in the services, as though weary of them, mur¬ 
mur against, God Himself.—Servants can lay up 
for themselves in continued service a blessing or 
a curse: a blessing if they faithfully serve in 
the fear of the Lord, a curse, however, if they 
act falsely and faithlessly.—A pious serving- 
man, whose fidelity and industry is not perceived 
by his employers, and whose wages are impro¬ 
perly withheld -or cut down, is known by God, 
who will give him the best reward. 

Rieger: Compulsory measures, severity and 
cunning are of no avail. They only make the 
servants more crafty.—A servant has often no¬ 
thing in the world but his good name; and 
anxiety about this can easily lead one into eye- 
service ; but with singleness of heart better pro¬ 
gress is made in this direction.—Eye-service 
spoils the heart, wasting those powers, which 
would remain united in the fear of the Lord and 
preserve from weariness also. 

Heubner: The higher Master frees from sla¬ 
very. The Lord regards all; servants and slaves 
are as well-known to Him as masters and princes. 
Before Him the heart alone gives rank, and even 
the most trifling services, if rendered with an 
honest heart, receive their reward. What a 
transformation the Lord’s Judgment will bring 
about 1 How much the serving class has to thank 
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Christianity! It has made a freer feeling in 
service and better masters, and effected all this 
without a violent subversion of relations. — The 
rough and coarse master makes rough and coarse 
servants, the gentle master makes gentle servants. 
The master should not have an imperious, de¬ 
spotic feeling, but a ministering one. 

Passavant: This is true, and those who stand 
high and rule in the world, cannot bethink them¬ 
selves of it too earnestly and humbly : Before 
God we are all alike, all of one origin, one na¬ 
ture, one sin — and all partakers of one grace, 
oue redemption, one glory.— You look for so 
many virtues and perfections in your maid or 
man; with such conditions do you think you 
would be worthy or capable of being man or 
maid-servant ? 

Gkulach: Obedience to the bodily master 
should constantly be directed toward Christ. 

[Eadib: “And with respect to servants of 
every denomination, equity requires that we treat 
them with humanity and kindness ; that we en¬ 
deavor to make their service easy, and their con¬ 


dition comfortable; that we forbear rash and 
passionate language; that we overlook accidental 
errors, and remit trivial faults ; that we impose 
only such labor as is reasonable in itself and 
suitable to their capacity; that our reproofs be 
calm and our counsels well timed ; that the re¬ 
straints we lay upon them be prudent and salu¬ 
tary; that we allow them reasonable time for 
refreshment, for the culture of their minds, and 
for attendance on the worship of God ; that we 
set before them a virtuous example, instil into 
them useful principles, warn them against wick¬ 
edness of every kind, especially against the sin 
which most easily besets them ; that we afford 
them opportunity for reading and private devo¬ 
tion, and furnish them with the necessary means 
of learning the way of salvation ; that we attend 
to the preservation of their health, and have 
compassion on them in sickness; and, in a word, 
that we contribute all proper assistance to render 
them useful, virtuous, and happy” (from La- 
throp, Ephesians). —R.] 


5. Concluding exhortation. 

Chap. VI. 10-20. 

10 Finally, ray brethren, be strong [Finally be strengthened] 1 in the Lord, and in the 

11 power of his might [in the might of his strength]. Put on the whole armour of 

12 God, that ye may be able to stand against the wiles of the devil. For we wrestle 
[our 2 wrestling is] not against flesh and blood, but against [the] principalities, 
against [the] powers, against the rulers of the darkness of this world [the world- 
rulers of this darkness], 3 against spiritual wickedness [the spiritual hosts of wicked- 

13 ness] 4 in high [heavenly] places . Wherefore take unto you the whole armour of 
God, that ye may be able to withstand in the evil day, and having done [accom- 

14 plished] all, to stand. Stand therefore, having your loins girt [girt your loins] 

15 about with truth, and having [put] on the breastplate of righteousness. And your 
feet shod [having shod your feet] with the preparation [preparedness] of the gospel 

16 of peace; Above [In addition to] 5 all, taking the shield of faith, wherewith ye shall 

17 be able to quench all the fiery darts 6 of the wicked [evil one]. And take 7 [or 
receive] the helmet of salvation, and the sword of the Spirit, which is the word of 

18 God: Praying always with all prayer and supplication [With all prayer and sup¬ 
plication praying at all times] in the Spirit, and watching thereunto 8 with [in] all 

19 perseverance and supplication for all [all the] saints; And for me [or on my be¬ 
half], that utterance may be given 9 unto [to] me, that I may open my mouth 
boldly, [in the opening of my mouth, in boldness] to make known the mystery of 

20 the gospel, 10 For [or In behalf of] which I am an ambassador in bonds [ literally 
in a chain]; that therein I may speak boldly, as I ought to speak. 

TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL. 

1 Ver. 10.—[The Rec. reads: to Aouof <i e « A <f> o i nov, but /xoO \omov occurs in R. 1 A. B., 3 cursives, and some 
fathers; it is accepted hy Lachmann, Riickert and Alford, but the other form is retained by Tischendorf, Meyer, Ellicott on 
the authority of R. 3 D. F. K. L., most cursives and fathers. Most editors, however, reject a£<A<J>ot fiov, which is found only 
In R.* K. L. (though in others with the omission of pov, and in a different position) most cursives and fathers; besides the 
good external authority for the omission (R. 1 B. D. E., good versions), the phrase is open to double suspicion: first, as usu¬ 
ally following to Aom-be, and hence likely to be inserted second, as not used in direct address in this Epistle (Olshausen). 
Meyer holds that the reading too Aoittov is a mechanical repetition from Gal. vi. 17, urging the insertion of the added phrase 
In favor of to Aotirov, (see his critical note).—R.} 

* Ver. 12.—[Lachmann and RUckert accept o^cv on the authority of B. D. 1 F. G., a few cursives, a number of versions and 
fathers; but ij/iiv is very well supported (R. A. D* K. L. t most cursives, versions and fathers), while the change to the 
second per sod 1b an apparent correction on account of the individualizing, hortatory character of the passage as a whole. 
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8 Ver. 12.—[The Rec. reads: rou <r * 6 to u « toO aiiivot to v to v, but the words toC aiwi/os »re rejected by all recent 
editors as an explanatory gloss. They are found in X 3 (but rubbed out) D. 8 K. L., most cursives, a number of fathers (with 
an asterisk in Syriac-Phil.), but omitted in X- 1 A. B. LM F.. good versions, most fathers.—R.] 

* Ver. 12.—[The emendations in the latter part of this verse are required by the exegetical views adopted in the additional . 
notes. The only variation from the rendering required by Dr. Braune's opinions is in the insertion of hosts. See Exeg. 
Notes.— K.l 

8 Ver. 16.—[Instead of the well-supported reading of the Re c. (ini) X- B, 10 cursives, a few fathers reads, iv, which is 
adopted by Luchmann, but rejected by nearly all more recent editors as a correction for the ambiguous ini. Alford is in 
doubt.—The force of ini is correctly given in the above emendation; comp. Exeg. Notejs.—K.) 

8 Ver. 16.—[In B. D. 1 F., rd is omitted, rejected by Lachmann, bracketted by Alford, but “it seems more probable that 
the article was omitted by an oversight, than that the transcriber felt any grammatical difficulty, and sought to remedy it by 
insertion ” (Ellicott). So Meyer, and most, with the support of X- A. D.® K. L., and most minor authorities. On the effect of 
the omission on the grammatical construction, see Exeg. Notes. —R.] 

t Ver. 17.—[In D.* F. G., some minor authorities the verb is omitted; in A. D. 8 K., a number of cursives, it is changed 
into &i(a<T0at (Matthies), but the reading of the Rec. (6 «£a<r0 e) is well supported, and generally accepted. The internal 
grounds are strongly in favor of it; had the verb been originally wanting the corrector would probably have supplied 
acaAd0€T£, while the infinitive form may be ascribed either to itacism or to the presence of an infinitive in the clause imme¬ 
diately preceding (so Meyer.)—R.] 

8 Ver. 18.—[The Rec. inserts tovto after avro, with D.® K. L., some cursives and fathers, but it is rejected as an ex¬ 
planatory addition by recent editors on good uncial authority, confirmed by variations which are best accounted for on the 
theory of its spuriousness.— In is more literal than with. , indicating also the variation in prepositions.—R.] 

9 Ver. 19.—The Rec. reads SoOeiri, but it has no uncial support, found only in a few cursives.—The emendations in this 
verse are necessary, as the E. V. gives a wrong conuection and interpretation.—R.] 

10 Ver. 19.—[The words tou evayyekiov are omitted in B. F. G., and bracketted by Lachmann, but accepted by more 
recent editors (Tischcndorf, Alford, Wordsworth, Ellicott) on the evidence of X- A. D. E. K. L., good cursives and versions. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

Summary: 1. Internal strengthening, ver. 10; 
2. Necessity of armor on account of the enemies, 
vers. 11-13; 3. The armor itself, vers. 14-17 (a. 
the preparation, vers. 14, 15; b. the defensive 
armor, vers. 16, 17 a; c. the one offensive 
weapon, ver. 17 b ); 4. The prayer and interces¬ 
sion, vers. 18-20 (a. prayer in general; b. inter¬ 
cession in general, ver. 18 ; c. intercession for 
the Apostle, vers. 19, 20). 

Ver. 10. Finally, r 5 lotirdv. — Particula 
sive formula concludendi et ut ad rem magnam 
excilandi, 2 Cor. xiii. 11, formula progrediendi 
(Bengel). Phil. iii. 1; iv. 8; 1 Thess. iv. 1; 2 
Thess. ii. 1. Luther is good: finally. Tow 
Boikov [see Textual Note x ~\ would mean: hence¬ 
forth, in future (Gal. vi. 17); here it would be 
unintelligible. 

Be strengthened in the Lord, evdwa- 
povotie e v nvpi w.—What in the active form 
is ascribed to the Lord, who strengthens (Phil, 
iv. 13; 1 Tim. i. 12; 2 Tim. iv. 17), is expressed 
by the passive* here, without further qualifica¬ 
tion, Acts ix. 22 ; more closely defined in 2 Tim. 
ii. 1: “in the grace Rom. iv. 20: “in faith;” 
Heb. xi. 34: “out of weakness” (ex morbo con¬ 
valesces). It cannot be middle (Piscator), nor 
can Kvpioi refer to God (B-CrusiusL The 
general qualification : in the Lord is then more 
closely defined: and in the might of his 
strength, k at hv r <p k p are i r la^ioc 
avro v. —K a t is explicative here. [“This ap¬ 
pended clause serves to explain aud specify the 
principle in which our strength was to be sought 
for, and iu which it dwelt” (Ellicott). —R.] On 
the whole phrase see Exeg. Notes , i. 19. This 
gives prominence to what comes to us from 
Christ (1 Cor. xii. 9): Christ’s strength becomes 
our strength ; only in Him are we strengthened. 

The necessity of armor ( panoply ) on account of 
the enemies; vers. 11-13. 

Ver. 11. Put on the whole armour of God 
[evdvoaode r # v irav on ?. i a v rov deov ]. 

* [“ Be strong” does not bring out this passive force; hence 
“ be strengthened ” Is generally substituted by English com¬ 
mentators and revisers.—R.J 


—To those being strengthened in the Lord it is 
said: “ put on;” e v 6 v a a a 6 e has something of 
a paronomasia between ivfivvapolade and dvvaaOat. 
The internal strengthening must appropriate the 
proffered means of assistance, in order to become 
powerful in conflict. For this the Christian re¬ 
quires ryv 7ravo7r 7/tav* rov 8eov (here, 
ver. 13; Luke xi. 22). The figure of a conflict 
is frequently used by the Apostle (2 Cor. x. 4; 
1 Tim. vi. 12; 2 Tim. iv. 7; Rom. vi. 13, 23; 1 
Thess. v. 8; comp. Isa. lix. 16-19; Wisdom v. 
17-24). The word irav on 7.1 a refers to the 
entire equipment; it will not suffice to choose, 
or put on one or another piece of this military 
equipment; Ambrose: universitas armorum; Lu¬ 
ther incorrectly limits it to: Ilarnesch [old 
English harness, defensive armor], both here and 
ver. 13. But it must also be “the panoply of 
God,” arma , quee offerunlur, suppeditantur a Deo 
(Calvin, Calovius), therefore a Divine arma¬ 
ment; the arms should be altogether of a Divine 
kind, in contrast to the arms of the opponent. 
The emphasis rests on the whole idea: God’s 
equipment, neither on iravoir'kia alone (Mey¬ 
er), nor on deov alone (Harless). f It is not 
a detailed and playful imitation of 1 Thess. v. 8 
(DeWette), but rather an independent reference 
to Isa. lix. 16-19, which is used in a different way 
for the Judgment in (Wisdom v. 17-24). Whether 
a Roman or Jewish warrior was in Paul’s mind 
is in itself an unprofitable question; the former 
met him constantly, the latter not. 

That ye may be able to stand, tt pdg rb 
Svvaodai vpac aTrjvai. The first verb is 
repeated in ver. 13 (fivvrfiijTe) and ver. 16 (dwq- 
aeade). 'Lrrjvat npbg riva is a military 
phrase, the opposite of <peiyeiv, and denotes the 
acceptance of a conflict with him who attacks. 
[“ To stand one’s ground Ellicott remarks on 
the sense of npdg in this phrase, that it means 


♦[The E. V.: “whole armour,” in the only possible trans¬ 
lation of this word; “ panoply ” is simply the Greek word with 
an English termination, and is less readily understood by 
the ordinary reader. That both offensive weapons and defen¬ 
sive armor are included will appear at first glance from ver. 
17.—R.] 

t [Eadie, Alford and Ellicott follow Meter, urging that 
the emphasis on rov 0eov would imply some other spiritual 
armor, but Braune’s view avoids this objection, and is pre¬ 
ferable on account of the double antithesis: “the wiles of th* 
devil.”—R.] 
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edversns, with the implied notion of hostility 
(‘contra’), which is otherwise less usual unless 
it is involved in the verb. Comp. Winer, p. 378. 
-It.] 

Against the wiles of the devil, 7r p bq ra? 

uetiodetaq to v diafi6?ov, — Luther very 
aptly renders it: “against the crafty assaults of 
the devil.” The plural marks both the multi¬ 
plicity of the concrete cases, and the obstinacy 
of the repeated attack (Stier).* Craft and 
strength are both present in the assault, but the 
latter is concealed under the former, thus becom¬ 
ing dangerous and destructive. “The devil ” is 
mentioned as the precise enemy, even though it 
be sin that is to be immediately contended against 
(Heb. xii. 1, 4). “The panoply of God” and 
“ the wiles of the devil,” are thus opposed to each 
other. The power of the latter is by no means 
inconsiderable and the contest is difficult, hence 
the next statement. 

Ver. 12. For our wrestling is not against 
flesh and blood [«n ovk Iotiv yplv y 
iraXy rr pbq at u a tcalodpua.] —“For” 
(or*) introduces a reason for the proposition: 
“ to stand against the wiles of the devil” is in 
question. The form ovk Iotiv r/piv $ Ka'kr) 
is remarkable ; i)plv includes with emphasis 
the Apostle; a proposition valid for all is treated 
of; lor t v ir a ?. g denotes the present conflict, 
while Tit ?,tj (-d?,?.Fiv, to throw, to swing), the 
wrestling-match, lucta (Erasmus), colluctatio 
(Augustine, Vulgate ), is used in order to charac¬ 
terize the close, personal, struggle. Paul had in 
view the subject-matter and the readers, not 
mere rhetorical beamy. The article denotes the 
contest, which exists and which every one al¬ 
ready knows. The Apostle denies the contest 
“against blood and flesh ” because pone homines , 
qui nos infestant latent spiritus (Bengel). Un¬ 
derneath and behind what is human and sinful, 
Satan himself is active (Stier). Paul insists on 
the final ground, the deepest cause of the con¬ 
test, the guiding principle, the commanding 
general; flesh and blood is to him only the di¬ 
vision of the army which presses forward, oc¬ 
casioning special danger. Comp. Winer, p. 463. 
Augustine: A’on est nobis colluctatio adversus 
carnem et sanguinem, i. e., homines , quos videtis 
ssevire in nos. Vasa sunt , alius utitur ; organa sunt , 
alius jungit. We have ovk — a?,?A, hence not= 
non taniy non tantum—quam (Grotius, Stier and 
others). [Most commentators now oppose the 
softening down of the negation (following Winer 
and Meyer). The word Tcd?.g (only here) has 
been generally considered a change of metaphor 
or taken in a general sense. It undoubtedly 
marks the hand to hand conflict, and should 
therefore be taken literally. Meyer, who formerly 
accepted a change of metaphor, now maintains 
that this figure enters only in the negative clause, 
and that some general word is to be supplied 
after a?.?, d. This avoids a mixing of metaphors, 
but the learned author does not seem to notice 
that it weakens the sense just where it ought to 

* [The wonl is generally used in a Imd sense, though Dio¬ 
dorus Siculus uses the verb of geometrical Investigations 
(Alford). Fame renders it: “ st rats gems Alford: i 
“ schemes.” The form is found in X- A. B. 1 DJ F. K. 

L., many cursives, but not generally received, as the varia¬ 
tion Is supposed to be dde to itacitm (comp. iv. 14).—R.] | 


be strongest, in the positive clause. He also 
takes the article as generic , but Alford suggests 
that it 6. ?. i] refers to “ the only conflict which 
can be described by such a word —our life and 
death struggle, there being but one such,” which 
is better. — It.] 

The contest with flesh and blood is not, how¬ 
ever, on this account excluded. The usual order 
is a dpi; mi aipa (Matt. xvi. 17; 1 Cor. xv. 60; 
Gal. i. 16), in Heb. ii. 14 we find as a various 
reading [probably the correct reading, as it is 
supported by our best uncial authorities.— It.]: 
alparoq ml oapKbq. Since the formation of the 
flesh proceeds from the blood (Wisdom vii. 1, 2), 
reference is made here to the origin of man and 
his corrupt nature denoted, according to the con¬ 
text. The position of the two words is not acci¬ 
dental (Meyer). Elsewhere the phrase means 
human nature in itself (I Cor. xv. 60), including 
what is sinful, Matt. xvi. 19; Gen. i. 16. One’s 
own flesh and blood is also included here ; it is 
not to be referred only to the human persons 
about one’s self (Bengel, Harless, Meyer, and 
others). 

But, a?Jka supply lartv gutv t) -d?g. — Against 
the principalities, -r poq ra q a p x « c-— The 
repetition of the preposition with each term gives 
prominence rhetorically to t he several notions. 
Winer, p. 392. ’A p x indicates the organiza¬ 
tion of the kingdom of the devil, denoting the 
chiefs and heads of the separate groups, — 
Against the powers, rrpoq raqlgovoiaq 
marks the efficient, attacking powers, comp. i. 
21; iii. 10. — Against the world rulers of 
this darkness, npbq rovq k o op o k p aropaq 
tov OKbrovq tovtov .— This term (also in the 
Hebrew [Rabbinical term] ‘VlD^pVDTlpj denotes 
the world-ruling power: for “ the whole world 
lieth in darkness ” (1 John v. 19; ii. 14) and Satan 
is “ the god of this world ” (2 Cor. iv. 4), “ the 
prince of this world ” (John xvi. 11 ; xiv. 30); 
his angels are under him world-rulers, whose 
sphere is designated by the genitive: “of this 
darkness.” Koapoq more closely designates the 
local extension and region of the dominion, tov 
OKbrovq its quality as to origin and corrupt¬ 
ness, but it is limited by t ov t o v, which points 
to something transient and bounded. On this 
account we should neither weaken the meaning 
of KoopoKpdropeq into “rulers” (Harless), 
nor is it necessary (with Bengel, Stier [E. V.j 
and others) to read roi> alibvoq after to v ok orovq. 
Bengel: Bene quod non sunt omnitenentes : magna 
tamen non solum ipsius diaboli, sed etiam eorum y 
quibus prseest, potentia est. Videntur alia esse 
genera malorum spirituum , quic magis domi in arcs 
regni tenebrarum tnanent , itnperia , potestates, aliud 
hoc tertium , quod forts mundanas quasi provincias 
obtinet munditenentes.* The power is made promi¬ 
nent in the first two terms, and in the third the 
sphere; there follows next a designation which 
gives prominence to the character : 

Againat the spiritual hosts of wicked- 


•[Ellicott: “The dogmatical moaning Is correctly explained 
by the Greek commentators: the evil spirits exercise domin¬ 
ion over the kcmt/aoc, not in its mere material nature, but in 
its ethical and perhaps Intellectual character and relations, 
the depravation of which is expressed by tow <tk6tov<; iovtov." 
Meter's note (mainly adopted by ELLicorri in loco is inter¬ 
esting and v&luabte.—RJ 
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ness.—npof ra nvEvpariKa (Vulgate: spiritu- 
alia) is an abstract term, the concluding anti¬ 
thesis of “ flesh and blood,” comprising all the 
spiritualities, which, in contrast with the king¬ 
dom of the Holy Ghost, deserve the characteris¬ 
tic: t rj f novrjpiaq, as the spirit of revolution ; 
to such belong moral wickedness and malice, 
which is directed to the destruction of others. 
It is incorrect to take nvt v part ku)=kvev para 
(Luther: with evil spirits), or collectively as 
Geisterschaft (Meyer), or to translate the phrase 
spirituals nequitias (Erasmus). [This view, sup¬ 
ported by Braunc, is that of Stier, but it is by 
no means so satisfactory as that of Meyer, ac¬ 
cepted by IIodqe, Eadie, Alford, Ellicott and 
others. This takos the term collectively (see 
Winer, p. 224, and Meyer), as implying some¬ 
thing more than “ spirits,” rather the bands, 
hosts, armies, confraternities of spirits, best ex¬ 
pressed by the German term: Geisterschaft. See 
Ellicott against the altogether untenable ren¬ 
dering of the E. V., as well as against the ab¬ 
stract meaning in general.—R.] 

In heavenly places, kv role in ovpavi- 
o i f.—This is to be connected grammatically with 
ra 7 TvevuaTiKa, (omnium doctorum opinio , Jerome), 
and, as in iii. 10; i. 3, 20; ii. 6; has a local 
signification, designating a region in antithesis 
to the earthly, to what is in any manner per¬ 
ceptible to the sense; here, where angels are 
spoken of, it means the region assigned to these 
beings who are purely spiritual over against men, 
and although there are angels who have not re¬ 
mained in their original fellowship with God, 
yet there still remains to them a region corres¬ 
ponding to their nature, of course not in near¬ 
ness to God. It does not then mean in statu 
ccelesli as a moral notion, but only as a physical 
one, so that it may be taken as parallel to ai/p, 
ii. 1, though it is not exactly equivalent; arjp is 
spoken of from the stand-point of man, r a 
k tt ovpci via from the nature of angels, marking 
the dangerous element of the contest with these 
spirits and their spiritualities. Hence before all 
we are to reject the explanation : “for heavenly 
possessions” (Greek Fathers,Calovius, Morus 
and others), since the position of the words will 
not permit this phrase to be joined with nd7.rj\x\ 
the beginning of the sentence, passing over dTJ^d, 
nor is kv —vnkp, did, while the signification of 
the phrase is uniformly local. [Comp. i. 3.] It 
does not designate the place of the conflict, the 
kingdom of heaven (Matthies),* nor the place, 
but in a symbolical sense, out into the fathomless 
air, in order to show that the contest is unequal 
Marie iniquo (Rueckert), or in such a way that 
region and subject meet, as though a conflict was 
spoken of in our souls, but respecting calling and 
sanctification, our praying and preaching of 
God’s grace (Stier) ; nor yet are wc to think of 
the spiritual world and its affairs (B-Crusius). 
Finally with the proper view of the connection 
we should neither interpolate a “formerly” 
(Semler), as though only the previous condition 

* [Elmsadopts this view : “The celestial spots occupied 
by the Church ; on them this combat is to be maintained. 
Those evil spirits have invaded the Church—and therefore l>e- 
lievers must encounter and fight them *in the heavenly 
places.' ” To this view nothing in the context points, while 
it seems a too remote connection to join this phrase with 
RJ 


of the angels was denoted, nor does it suffice to 
accept the limitation to a locality excluded (Hof¬ 
mann, Schriftbeweis , i. 455), nor is it admissible 
to treat the notion of heaven as an elastic one, so 
that these angels are still relatively in a heaven, 
the atmospheric one (Meyer). Nor does it at 
all mean a pretended stay, so that the expression 
is apt irouy in view of the arrogation of equal 
dignity, power and glory with God (Schenkel). 

[The connection with the phrase immediately 
preceding is accepted by nearly all recent com¬ 
mentators, but there is necessarily difference of 
opinion about, the exact force of the term. Elli¬ 
cott objects to any precise specification of locali¬ 
ty, though referring to Hofmann, whose view is 
properly rejected by Meyer. Schenkel’s view 
is a pure invention. Such irony w’as not befitting 
the earnestness of Paul’s discourse, and was 
scarcely so “apt” as Schenkel thinks, if no 
one else but himself has hitherto appreciated it. 
Ellicott aptly expresses the sense: “supernal 
spirits of evil.” The E. V. shows the reluctance 
to apply the word “heavenly” to evil spirits. 
See Meyer and Eadie for notice of other shifts. 
-R.] 

Ver. 13. Wherefore, did tovto, because 
we have to contend against such.— Take up 
the whole armour of God. —Comp. ver. 11. 
’A va?, d (3e t e is a technical term for taking up 
the arms.— That ye may be able to with¬ 
stand. —Instead of npdq (ver. 11) we here have 
i v a', the goal is denoted there, the purpose 
here; av t io t f/v a i is somewhat livelier, indi¬ 
cating the attacks of the spirit, whom he in 
spirit sees making an assault.— In the evil 
day, kv tt/ gpkpa t i) tt ovgpg ..— At all 
events this means a particular day, immediately 
impending, but quite as certainly is it not the 
same for every one, since a common contest is 
not implied, not a battle, but a na7p, “wrest¬ 
ling,” in which the victory is decisive for “ the 
day of redemption.” Therefore the decisive, im¬ 
minent day of conflict for each one is marked. 
Bengel : bellurn est perpetuum; pugna alio die 
minus fervet; dies malus vel ingruente morte, vel in 
vita; longior , brevior, in se ipso ssepe varius. [So 
Hodge, Eadie, Alford, Ellicott.] See Doctr. 
Notes. It is neither the day of death (Schmid), 
still less the day of Judgment (Jerome), nor in 
general every day of conflict with its calamity 
(Theodoret, Pelagius, Harless and others), 
[nor the present life with the accompanying 
thought of brevity, Chrysostom, (Ecumenius, 
Theophylact,] nor the particular common day 
[of the last great Satanic outbreak] before the 
Second Advent (Koppe, Meyer, Stier and 
others), nor is it merely the evil hours (Luther). 

And having accomplished all, to stand 
[Kfli airavra k a r e py a a dp e v o i arfjvaC\. 
—To avTioTtjvai, referring to the conflict, the 
Apostle appends (k a i) arrival , which desig¬ 
nates the victorious keeping the field on the 
place of contest; it is the opposite of fleeing, 
yielding, being thrown down. Anavra «a- 
re pyaodpevoi, placed first, denotes a perform¬ 
ing, effecting, the object of which is more fully 
designated with an avr a, more comprehensible 
than navra, omnia operati (Jerome), well execu¬ 
ting all (Luther); comp. Rom, vii. 13; Phil. ii. 12. 
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The Apostle here treats of the doing of the Divine 
will in all directions and relations, the ethical 
activity and efficiency of the Christian, which 
wits its way through all assaults and conflicts 
from the side of the demons, without being led 
astray or weakened. It is neither=7rapaa«f wztrd- 
pevoi, omnibus rebus probe comparatis ad puynam 
(Bengkl and others), nor=debellarc> phrasis bellica 
(Greek Fatiikrs, Grotius, Koi»i*e, Harless and 
others), nor does it refer to the conflict itself 
(Meyer and others), nor yet is it: in omnibus per¬ 
fects ( Vulgate). 

[The participle is never used by Paul in the 
sense of “having overcome;” it is therefore best 
to accept tne usual meaning: “having accom¬ 
plished,” especially as we might expect a mascu¬ 
line object instead of the neuter d tt a vra, were 
the former sense intended. At the same time 
the view of Benoel is evidently too restricted for 
the extended meaning of both participle and ob¬ 
ject. There remains still another question re¬ 
specting the scope of the clause. Braune follows 
Luther in referring the infinitive to keeping the 
field; in that case the participle necessarily re¬ 
fers to all the antecedent action. Eadie, Alford, 
and Ellicott however apply the term to stand¬ 
ing firm until the end of the combat, which 
seems preferable in view of the continued refer¬ 
ence in context to the conflict itself. The parti¬ 
ciple, with its object, then means: having done 
all that the exigencies of the conflict require, 
“being fully equipped and having bravely 
fought.” — K.] 

The armor itself; vers. 14-17. a. The prepara¬ 
tion; vers. 14, 15. b. The defensive armor ; vers. 
16, 17 a. c. The one offensive weapon; ver. 17 b. 

Ver. 14. Stand therefore, art; re ovv, in 
the conflict, in order after the conflict to stand 
as victor. [Meyer, Ellicott: “stand ready for 
the fight;” Alford: “whether ‘ready for the 
fight’ or ‘in the fight ’ matters very little : all 
the aoristic participles arc in time antecedent to 
the (7Ti/~e —and the fight ever at hand.” — 11.] — 
Having girt your loins about with truth, 
tt e p it, uo a pevo i ri/v oofpvv vpuv ev a'krj- 
0 e i a .— Being girded about their loins, they have 
ou the girdle, or waist-belt (Zooryp, ^uvq), which 
covers the groin and the stomach below the 
breastplate, the most vulnerable part of the 
body, the region of the hips and loins; this is 
the first and a very important piece (Isa. v. 27; 
xi. 5; Luke xii. 36; 1 Pet. i. 13). [Meyer: “An 
ungirded soldier would be a contradiction in 
terms.” The girdle kept the armor in place, 
formed in itself a part of the cuirass, and was 
also used to support the sword. The latter notion 
Alford regards as confusing here, but it hardly 
seems so, since the sword was objective truth. — 
R.J —'Ev algdeig, that with which the loins 
are enveloped, like naieiv ev irvpi, na^virreiv ev 
lya-itf) (Winer, p. 363*); here it means the ob¬ 
jective truth revealed in the word, which is ap¬ 
propriated. Veritas adstringit hominem , menda- 
ciorum mayna est laxitas (Grotius). On this ac¬ 
count we should neither exclude the former 


* [Meter, Ellicott and others take the proposition as In- 
■trumentat, but alford is more exact: “not instrumental, 
but local ; the girt person is within, surrounded by the girdle: 
but this is necessarily expressed In English by —R.j 


(Harless, Meyer), nor understand merely the 
moral truth of willing (Harless) or the agree¬ 
ment of knowledge with the objective truth given 
in the gospel (Meyer), or sincerity (Calvin and 
others), or apply this to ornament (Harless). 
[ “Truth” here is subjective truth, since the ar¬ 
ticle is wanting and the objective truth is men¬ 
tioned in ver. 17. Still it is based on the faith 
and standing of a Christian (Alford): “the 
assured conviction that you believe ”( Eadie). 
It should be noticed that faith (by implication) 
enters here and in the mention of the sword, as 
well as explicitly in the figure of the shield.— 
R] 

And having put on the breastplate of 
righteousness [xai e v Avar! yevo t tov 0 up- 
ana 7 7 /f A i k a i o a v v y r].—Here « a t adjoins 
another piece. ’E vAvadpevot* means putting 
on like a part of the clothes. Tov Du pan a is 
added by the Apostle without a designation of 
the part of the body (arf/Ooq) which it covers be¬ 
cause that is self-evident. The genitive ( 77 $ 
Ainaioavvriq) is appositional; here it means 
the righteousness of faith and of life, justifica¬ 
tion and sanctification before God and men 
(Rom. vi. 4, 13). In pectore sedes est conscientise , 
quie munitur j’ustitia. Jlostis per omnia ipsi con- 
traria vincitur (Bengel). Meyer finds here the 
ethical rectituae, as in the previous clause the 
intellectual , which is only so far correct, that 
here we should find an ethical reference, there 
an intellectual one, as in v. 1); Isa. xi. 5. Har¬ 
less: The righteousness of faith, with which 
alone one does not stand on the place of conflict, 
which also passes over into the life. [So Alford: 
“The purity and uprightness of Christian char¬ 
acter which is the result of the work of the Spirit 
of Christ; the inwrought righteousness, not 
merely the imputed righteousness.” The latter 
reference is defended by Eadie and Hodge; the 
former pressing the article in support of it, the 
latter urging that no moral virtue forms part of 
the armor and then saying that the subjective 
sense of righteousness was included already in 
the word “truth.” The wider reference is pre¬ 
ferable, for the more restricted one belongs to a 
view of the word Amatoavvr/, which is too foren¬ 
sic, sundering in twain an indivisible truth. 
For the correct meaning of the word, see Romans f 
pp. 74, 75, 78, etc.— R.J 

Ver. 15. Having shod your feet, nal vto- 
Arjaapevoi roof tt 6Aaq. —This adds the 
third piece, and the terms are again significant. 
Here we must think of the war-sandals, irponvy- 
piAaq, ocreoe militaresf , which give firm footing 
and gait.— With the preparedness of the 
gospel of peace [ev e r 01 paa 1 a tov evay- 
ye 7.iov rpq eipyvyq '].—That in (e v) which 
the feet stand, is for the warrior of Christ 
eToipaaip, readiness, promptitudo animi, in¬ 
ternal and external, the ready courage and pre¬ 
paredness for conflict, firmitas et constantia , which 
the gospel gives; hence tov evayye?Aov is 
auctoris, the contents and pledge of which is set 

* [The aorist participles are not used for presents (Holz- 
hvisen), but with propriety; “the differeut acts specified 
by the participles were all completed before the soldier took 
up his position ” (Ellicott).— R.l 

f [The Roman caligte were probably In the Apostle’s mind; 
sandals with soles thickly studded with nails.— R.J 
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forth byrjyf t'lpfivrjs chiefly with God, (Rom. 
v. I; viii. 31, 38 f.), then in one’s self and 
peaceableness toward men as such.* The Chris¬ 
tian fights in peace for the sake of peace, viz. 
the eternal one. That is an oxymoron (Schkn- 
kel): the gospel of peace instils readiness for 
conflict. We should not then, because pedum 
suepe (Rom. x. 15; iii. 16 sqq.; Luke i. 79) con- 
juncta mcntio cum evangelis et cum pace (Benqel), 
allow ourselves, contrary to the context to think 
of the proclamation of the gospel (Luther: 
ready to carry on the gospel, Harless and 
others). [So Chrysostom and now Conybeare, 
but the Apostie was addressing the whole church 
as engaged in an individual conflict, mainly de¬ 
fensive too.—11.] Notwithstanding the frequent 
use of hroipaaia to translate the Hebrew 
(LXX. Ezra ii. 68; iii. 3; Ps. Ixxxix. 15; Dan. 
xi. 20, 21), it is not to be rendered as =funda~ 
mentum (Benqel and Bleek and others), al¬ 
though what is positive is not to be excluded. 
E iprjvij is neither to be limited to peace with God 
(Harless, Meyer and others), nor referred to 
peace between Gentile and Gentile (Michaelis). 
Erasmus is irrelevant: evangelium — nontumultu , 
ted tolerantia tranquillitateque defenditur. 

The defensive armor; vers. 16, 17a. 

Yer. 16. In addition to all, ettI naciv 
(Winer, p. 367), as in Luke iii. 20: “Added this 
above all;” xvi. 26. Erasmus: super omnia, for 
a protection over all. Incorrect: before all 
things (Luther). [Meyer, Hodge, Alford, 
Ellicott agree with Brauue (as does Eadie, who 
formerly defended the local sense) in taking the 
preposition as=in addition to. rejecting the local 
(Bengel and others) and ethical references (E. 
V.). If h be accepted as the correct reading 
(see Textual Note 5 ) the meaning would be: in all 
things, i. e., on all occasions.— Having taken 
up, dvaAa/ldvrec, aptly chosen here:f the 
shield of faith.—T ov dvpedv (from fibpa, 
originally that which closes an entrance) is 
chosen by the Apostle because he has in mind 
the scutum, which was four feet long and two 
and a half broad, HSi; (Ps. xxxv. 2; Ezek. xxiii. 
24, LXX.) and not doiric, clypeus, "J^, the smaller, 
round shield. The concern is that the whole 
person be covered, as indeed faith (r qe n-iareug, 
genitive of apposition as in vers. 14, 17) entirely 
covers and defends the Christian: as God’s gift 
effecting salvation (ii. 8) [Meyer: fides salvifca], 
bringing about forgiveness of sins in the past (i. 
7), affording for every moment access to God 
(iii. 12), assuring in advance of eternal life, by 
securing to us the gift of the Holy Ghost (i. 13, 
14), rendering holy and without blame (i. 4). 
Comp. Rom. viii. 14-16, 31-39. Man’s own holi¬ 
ness is not a shield for him, as in Wisdom, v. 20; 


* [This view of the passage Is now generally accepted 
(Meyer, Alford and niauy others). On the word cToi/aa^to., 
used principally in the LXX. and ecclesiastical writers (the 
classical form was eroi/aoTijs), see Meter and Alford in loco. 

-R.) 

f [Eadie: “The pieces of armor already mentioned being 
fitted on to the body and fastened to it, each by appropriate 
mechanism, have each its characteristic verb—but shield, 
helmet and sword need no such special fastening, for they 
are simply taken up or assumed, and therefore they are joined 
to the one general participle, avaKapovrts, and the verb 
tifturfft.'’ —R-J 


God’s holiness is his shield; God Himself is ouf 
shield (Gen. xv. 1; Ps. xviii. 31; Prov. xxx. 5; 
1 Pet. v. 9; 1 John v. 4). It is faith, entirely 
and constantly giving itself up to God in Christ, 
on the part of a child and heir, hence not the 
faith of miracles, nor justifying faith alone 
(Schenkel). 

Wherewith ye shall be able to quench 
all the fiery darts of the evil one.— Thus 
the Apostle describes the protection of faith 
against dangerous attacks. ’Ev <p is on which, 
not with which (Luther and others). [It means 
either, lighting on it and being quenched in it, 
or “as protected by and under cover of which” 
(Ellicott). The former is perhaps preferable. 
—R.] The figure and the reality are here so 
much complicated in each other, that we should 
not think of a shield with wet hides (Olshausen), 
but of faith on which the destructive fire from 
Satan is extinguished, without causing damage. 
The future (dvvyoeoOe) refers to the impending 
conflict.* In this are thrown ra (3e2.jj to v 
Tzovrjpov ra i: t tz v p u p. k v a \ these are malleoli 
(darts), falaricse (javelins), tela ignila (made of 
reeds, with tow and pitch), which arc ignited 
and then hurled (Ps. vii. 14; Livy, xxi. 8). The 
evil one, t. e., Satanf (Matt. v. 37; xiii. 19, 38; 
John xvii. 15; 2 Thess. iii. 3) throws tempta¬ 
tions of many kinds; hence iravra comes first 
andra ttett vpupiva is placed last for empha¬ 
sis (Winer, p. 127)J. Certainly we are to un¬ 
derstand in part dangerous and corrupting words 
and speeches which come to one’s ears, impart 
thoughts cast into the heart, the fire of passions, 
etc. In the opf/aat the figure is simply exceeded 
by the reality. Of course we need not think of 
poisoned darts (Rueckert and others), which 
are not burning, but inflict burning wounds. Yet 
it cannot be said that we should not think of 
burning desires (Chrysostom), because these are 
present within man (Sciienkel); faith is an af¬ 
fair of the heart, and in the heart the conflict of 
redemption is fought and won ; besides fire and 
iron could scarcely be two deadly elements, 
which aptly illustrate the attacks of Satan. 
[Schenkel]. 

Ver. 17. And take [or receive] the helmet 
of salvation [nal Tij v tt e p i k e <j>aX a i a v to v 
auTTj piov def node .— This advance is natural. 
In accordance with the genius of the Greek lan¬ 
guage a translation is made to the finite con¬ 
struction ; it is not simply Paul’s lively method 
(Meyer), but that of the language. The geni¬ 
tive, tov auTTjpiov , is one of apposition, as in 
vers. 14, 16.] The word is entirely general as 
in Luke ii. 30; iii. 6; Acts xxviii. 28 (from Isa. 
lix. 17, LXX. with a reference to the name of 
Jesus, in which the battle is fought and won, 


* [Not, however, as Meter thinks, to the last great future 
fight. Alford thinks the future implies the certainty that 
the shield of faith will thus quench. Ellicott regards it aa 
only “aconditioned present.”—R.] 
t [Should the article be omitted (see Textual Not**) the 
participle would be a tertiary predicateflre-tipt as they 
are ” (Ellicott), “ when inflamed, even in their utmost malice 
and fiery power” (Alford). —R.] 

J [Ellicott : “Not ‘evil,’ to irorqpo i>, but in accordance 
with the individualizing and pertonul nature of the conflict 
which the context so forcibly depicts—the Devil.” Alford: 
“The conflict being personal, the adversary must be, not an 
abstract principle, but a concrete person.”—R.J 
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whom faith appropriates) and is used for aurypia. 
The salvation of the Messianio kingdom is re¬ 
presented as a helmet, covering the head. For 
the warrior does not hide himself behind his 
shield, but looks over it into the face of his 
opponent.—A e £ a a 0 e, accipile oblalam a domino. 
Salute erijitur caput el munitur. 1 Thess. v. 8; 
Psa. iii. 3, 4 (Benoel). Salvation is the subject 
of the faith, in which the salvation is appre¬ 
hended f (IIarless). [Hodge: “That which 
adorns and protects the Christian, which enables 
him to hold up his head with confidence and joy, 
is the fact that he is saved.” The German has 
an alliteration here: Den Helm des JFeils nehmt, 
which Wiekliffe gives in the Old English of his 
version: “the helme of helthe.”—It.] 

The one offensive weapon ; ver. 17 b. 

And the sword of the Spirit, /cal tt)v 
H aX ai P av ro,; nvebyarog. —There is no 
mention, in addition, as in 1 Sam. xvii. 47; of 
the “spear,” or of the “bow” (Gen. xlviii. 22; 
Josh. xxiv. 12; Psa. xliv. 7). The Christian has 
only to contend cominus, personally, not eminus. 
Tue sword is “of the Spirit;” tov irve bpar og 
is a genitive auctoris: lie gives it, makes it. It 
•annot be apposilional (Harless and others), as 
before, since the apposition follows in the rela¬ 
tive clause.* 

Which is the word of God.—‘0 kart 
which is neuter by attraction of pyyaOeov, 
relates to ydxaipav, and is not to be construed 
with TTvtvuaroi; (Olskausen), for the Holy Ghost 
is not the Word of God; the latter is the pro¬ 
duct, the former is the Producer of what is in 
the word of God. Concinne subsequilur metitio 
Spirilus, adeoque coll. ver. 13 kabetur mentio s. 
trinitatis (Bengel). The Holy Ghost is meant, in 
antithesis, both to the letter and to the flesh, 
hence not the human spirit (Morus), which in 
itself is also aap^. “ The Word of God ” is not 
to be limited to commandments (Flatt), or 
threatening against the enemies of the kingdom 
(Koppe). 

This completes the equipment. Two things 
are to be maintained: 1. The difference of the 
arms and the ethical or supersensuous realities 
set forth in them should not be arbitrarily weak¬ 
ened. It should not be said: universa polius 
armorum notio tenenda est. Nor can a proof of 
this be deduced from 1 Thess. v. 8, where we read: 
“ the breastplate of faith and love, and for an 
helmet the hope of salvation.” From a different 
staud-point there can be afforded a partially dif¬ 
ferent point of view. 2. The figures are not to 
be pressed beyond measure and the lively objec¬ 
tive metaphor of the Apostle to be dissected in 
arbitrary subjectivity to practical use.f 


* [“Still less probably Is It a genitive of quality, h ua\<upa 
nvfvuaTucd ^Chrysostom), or a simple genitive of possession 
in reference to the ivtpyeia (I<uver. ap. Crum. Oat.) 

of the Spirit, both of which seem to be at variance with the 
general tenor of the passage, which represents the ‘ arma- 
tura' as furnished to ns by God. Thus then it is from the 
Spirit that we receive the sword, that sword being the Word 
of God, the Gospel (ver. 15), which Is the 0eov (Horn, 

i. 16; I Cor. i. IS) to every one who belleveth; comp. Heb. 
iv. 12” (Elucott).— H.] 

f [Evdik mentions among the works which are open to this 
objection; Girnall, Christian incomplete armour, Glasgow, 
1763; Ainsworth, Tactic<i Sacra, 1657; Ltdius, Syntagma 
dert militari. ed Van Til, 1098, Dort.—Tbe best practical 
commentary on this section is undoubtedly to be found in 
Bunyan’s IHtgrim's Ibrogrest, especially tbe armory in the 

15 


The prayer and the intercession ; vers. 18-20. 
(a.) Prayer in general, ver. 18 a. ( b .) Intercession 
in general, ver. 18 6. (c.) Intercession for the Apos¬ 
tle, vers. 19, 20. 

Y r cr. 18. With all prayer and supplica¬ 
tion praying.—[The connection of this verse is 
wilh ori/re (ver. lo), not with dH-aaOe, which is a 
subordinate thought referring to a defiuiie act, 
hence inconsistent with the “all,” “always ” of 
this verso (Meyer). Meyer is scarcely justifia¬ 
ble in disconnecting 6 t a irao y g it p o a e v x tyf 
k at 6 eyae ug from irpooevxbyevoi on the 
ground of tautology and logical difficulty. Each 
phrase expresses a proper qualification of the 
participle, and to pray always with every form 
of prayer involves no contradiction. IIodge 
seems to have been led into Meyer’s view. 
Conybeare improperly takes the participle as 
an imperative and begins a new paragraph witk 
this verse.—R.] 

The participle (irpoa ev x 6 y ev ot) is closely 
connected with the summons to the conflict and 
the putting on of the armor. The summons to 
prayer did not appear independently. Prayer is 
rather to be regarded as attending the taking up 
of the weapons and the conflict, as the present 
strongly indicates. The phrase: did -aayg 
irpooevxvs xai d e y a e ug, placed first, only 
requires, that prayer should not be neglected 
and that constant prayer of every form be 
earnestly offered up. The first term means 
prayer in general, the second the special request. 
[So Harless, Meyer, Fuitzsche, Trench < Syn. 
II., g 1), Ellicott, Alford and most recent 
commentators.—R.] The opinion [Grotuts] is 
untenable, that the former refers to the bestow- 
ment of a blessing, the latter to the averting of 
an evil (Jas. v. lb, 17). 

At all times in the Spirit.— 'Ev rani 
Kai p ip gives prominence lo the prayer as per¬ 
severing, despite all change of relations and cir¬ 
cumstances, at every opportunity, ev rr v e v yari 
to prayer, as fervent and Christian occurring iu 
the impulse of the Holy Ghost.* Bengel: Quo- 
ties cunque oratis, orate in Spirilu, qutppe qui nullo 
tempore excluditur. 

Intercession in general. And watching there¬ 
unto in all perseverance and supplication 
for all the saints.—With reference to the al¬ 
ready described prayer (cif ai'To) there should 
also enter (uai), “ watching ” (d yp vtt vnv vr e g, 
from avirvog, Mark xiii. 33; Lukexxi. 3G), which 
is elsewhere also joined with prayer (Matt. xxvi. 
41; Mark xiv. 38; Col. iv. 2). [Alford: “ oon- 
tinual habits of prayer cannot be kept up with¬ 
out watchfulness to that very end.”—R ] This 
should take place: “ in all perseverance and 
supplication for all the saints.” The feeling of 
fellowship in the conflict finds its immediate ex¬ 
pression in the supplication for all the fellow- 
combatants, whose standing fast is strength and 

“ Interpreter’s house,” aud the combat with Apollyon In “the 
valley of humiliation.”— On the anus, comp. Smith's Bible 
Dictionary, Arms.—R.j 

♦[“The Holy Spirit in whose blessed and indwelling Influ¬ 
ence, and by whose merciful aid, we an; enabled lo pray 
(Rom. viii. 15; Gal. iv. 6), yea, and who Himself Intercedes 
for us (Rom. viil. 26).’’ So Ellicott, who analyzes the clause 
thus: “ \V ith all prayer and supplication ” denotes the earnest, 
because varied character of the prayer; “at all limes” the 
constancy of it, thus showing that there is no tautology uo 
Mkyer asserts and llooGK implies.—R. j 
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assistance to their neighbor. The Christian 
should have a clear view about him, to the com¬ 
panions in conflict at other positions, in other 
places, and besides continue constant in such 
supplication. [“Perseverance and supplica- 
tiou ” here amounts to “persevering supplica¬ 
tion/' though it is not a grammatical Ilendiadys, 
since the order would be inverted in that case. 
Ellicott says it is “ a virtual or what might be 
termed a contextual iv 6ia dvolv /’ Eadie : “In 
praying for themselves they were uniformly to 
blend petitions for all the saints.”—R.] llow 
much depends on this is exemplified in what 
follows. 

Intercession for the Apostle , vers. 19, 20. Ver. 
19. And for me [or on my behalf], nal vnip 
ipov. —[Kat brings into prominence a particu¬ 
lar instance; Winer, p. 407.—R.] On the 
change of prepositions (see Exeg. Notes on chap, 
v. 2) it may be remarked : As regards the saints 
the figure of encirclement by attacking foes is 
the one, hence 7rep/, but in the case of the Apos¬ 
tle in prison, that of a fallen combatant, hence 
v ni p. Or the former is=on account of, propter , 
the latter=for, pro (1 Pet. iii. 18), making known 
a stronger personal interest.* 

That utterance may be given to me.— 
'Ira pot dodrj, that there may be given me 
from the Lord as His gift.f Nonnitebatur Paulus 
habitu suo (Bengel). But. what ? Utterance, in 
the opening of my mouth, ?,6yog iv avot- 
£ei tov o Tdpardg pov .— This is one concep¬ 
tion : Z<jyof without the article, indefinite, is 
more qualified by the prepositional phrase. ”Av- 
oi!;iq tov ardparoQ is a pregnant expression 
(Matth. v. 2; 2 Cor. vi. 11), signifying joyful 
courage, streaming fulness, as well as granted 
freedom and fit opportunity (Stier). It is an 
emphatic designation of the inworking of God 
upon him who should speak in ITis name (Har¬ 
less). Comp. Exod. iv. 12; Psa. li. 17; Isa. li. 
66; Ezek. iii. 27; xxix. 31; xxxii. 22; Matth. 
x. 19; Luke xxi. 15. Chrysostom: y a?.vaig 
ETriKStTai ttjv nappyaiav imoTopi^ovaa, aW y ei'xy 
y vgeripa avoiyei pov to ardpa, iva iv airrC) nappyot- 
aocjuai. Calovits: Petit sibi sermonem dari, non 
catenas solvi; petit apertionem oris , non vinculorum; 
petit sermonis nappyaiav in ipsis vinculis , non libera- 
tionern ab iisdem. A word thus uttered in the 
opening of the mouth effected by God is God’s 
word, lie therefore wishes a word, not for him¬ 
self in his heart, but. a word in his mouth for 
others, in furtherance of the conflict which tends 
to peace. This differs then from Col. iv. 2, 
where external opportunity is in question, while 
here the internal life of the Apostle is treated of. 
Accordingly it is incorrect to render: ul aperiam 
os rneum (Beza [E. V.] and others); in that case 

* [Meyer, Ellicott and others attach little or no importance 
to the change of preposition here, hot Harless, Eadie, Alford 
and others are not satisfied with the explanation that the 
change was occasioned by mere desire for variety. That is 
unlike Paul. To mark the variation in English, Alford 
renders: "concerning all the saints and far me.” The Revision 
by Four Anglican clergymen gives: “for all the saints and 
on my behalf.” Ellicott in his translation gives: and in 
particular for me, but this is a paraphrase of the specializing 
icat. - R.] 

f [The reading of the Rec. (fioOeup, on which see Textual 
Note 9 , would give the purpose a more subjective reference, 
and represent the feeling of a more dependent reality (Elli- 
cott ). —R.] 


etc would occur instead of tv. So too: when I 
speak or open my mouth (Meyer and others) 
[so substantially Eadie, Ellicott, Alford and 
Hodge]; it is not merely a graphic and solemn 
expression, that would be too flat. Nor is an im¬ 
provisation referred to ((Ecumenius), or an in¬ 
ternal moral quality of Paul, the frankness=tr 
nappy at a (Calvin, Koppe [Bleek, Schenkel] 
and others), or occasione data (Grotius and 
others), nor is it to be joined with what follows. 
[The connection with what precedes (nbt, as in 
the E. V., with what follows) is now generally ac¬ 
cepted. “The opening of the mouth” most na¬ 
turally refers neither to the quality nor to the 
source of the discourse, but to the simple act or 
fact of speaking, so that the view of Meyer is on 
the whole preferable. As the phrase occurs here 
in the purport of a prayer, it may refer to an act 
of God in opening the mouth, as Braune claims, 
but in that case another form would have made 
the sense much clearer.—R.] 

In boldness to make known the mys¬ 
tery of the gospel [“So that with boldness I 
may make known/’ etc ].—This expresses that 
for which he wishes that to him “ utterance may 
be given/’ “in the opening of my mouth.” He 
would gladly “ make known,” and this was per¬ 
mitted to him in Cesarea (Acts xxiv. 23) and in 
Rome (Acts xxviii. 30, 31; 2 Tim. i. 16) in spite 
of his bonds. But he wishes to do it iv nappyaig 
(iii. 12), hence the phrase stands emphatically in 
advance. What he will gladly make known is 
the “mystery” (i. 9; iii. 9), which is the sub¬ 
stance “of the gospel.” [Ellicott takes it as a 
genitive subject i, “the mystery which the gospel 
has, involves.”—11.] 

Ver. 20. For which [or in behalf of which 

(Ellicott: “ in commodum cujus , to preach 
which”); see below on the exact reference.—R.] 

I am an ambassador.—He thus expresses 
the reason why he would so gladly stand up and 
labor for the gospel [not merely w hy he was in 
bonds.—R.] As Christ’s ambassador he holds 
that office for all nations, and for the gospel; 
hence vnip ov, not 6v. n pe/3 eiiwis: 1 am an 
ambassador (2 Cor. v. 20) and that too in bonds, 
iv a'kvaEi. —W’hat a contrast: to be an ambassa¬ 
dor in a chain! Bengel: Paradoxon; mundus ha- 
bet legatos splendidos. Wetstein : Alias legati jure 
gentium sancti et inviolabiles , in vinculis huberi non 
poterant. The verb does not however iudicate 
that he was accredited to the Roman court (Mi- 
CHAELis), nor does the noun in the singular refer 
to the single chain with which he was bound to a 
soldier, to the custodia militaris (Baumgarten and 
others).* Grotius is incorrect: nunc quoque non 
desino legationem, for we do not read: nai iv aAvaei 
npeaflevu. Nor is \\=7rpeaj3£vuv iv ciavoei elpt 
(Rueckert). Finally o v does not refer to pvory- 
piov or to to iv nappyaig yvupiaai. [Eadie refers 
it to the whole preceding clause, but this is in. 
distinct; Meyer, Ellicott and Alford (appa¬ 
rently most correctly) refer it to “the mystery of 
the gospel,” since this was the object of yvuptoap 
and what he should make known would naturally 

* [The allusion is probable, but as the singular is frequently 
used in a collective sense, and this word is employed by Paul 
only In the singular, we cannot certaluly infer that there is 
such an allusion here.—R.] 
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be that for which he was an ambassador in bonds. 

K— ] 

That therein I may speak boldly, Iva hv 

avT< p n up fry a t&a u pai. — e l va introduces an 
end, and the final one : “ that therein I may speak 
boldly.” [“ His being thus a captive ambassa¬ 
dor, was all the more reason why they should 
pray earnestly that he might have boldness” 
(Alford). On the grammatical connection see 
the concluding note.—U.] The gospel is the im¬ 
mediate task of the free discourse, in this, how¬ 
ever, there is also a message of Divine power, 
is the source and ground of the boldness. When 
there is first vouchsafed to him “an utterance in 
the opening of his mouth,” then also does he ob¬ 
tain “boldness” in the gospel, and that too: as 
I ought to speak, del pe "Kalya at .— 
The emphasis rests on the wf as in Luke xii. 11 
(Stikr). Much depends on how it is done, hence 
“ as I ought to speak.” He must indeed testify; 
that is his “necessity” (1 Cor. ix. 16); but to 
him belongs also, beyond the evayyeliaaaOai, the 
manner worthy of the ambassador of Christ. 
This defines the fulfilling of his task, his duty. 
Comp. Col. iv. 4 ; 1 Thess. ii. 2. Accordingly I va 
in this verse is not co-ordinate with the first Iva 
in ver. l‘J (Meyer, Bleek and others), since this 
is the final end of the Church’s supplication, to 
be attained through the fulfilment of the first iva; 
nor is it dependent on irpeafrevu (Bengel), which 
is inconceivable. 

[Eadie, Alford, Hodge and Ellicott, all 
agree with Meter, in taking this tv a as co-ordi¬ 
nate with that in ver. 19, thus setting forth a se¬ 
cond purpose of the watching and tne supplica¬ 
tion for the Apostle. This involves no tautology, 
as Harless supposes, since the reference here is 
to a conditioned boldness, and “therein” indi¬ 
cates not the source or ground, but the sphere of 
the boldness : “ in the matter of, in dealing with 
the mystery of the gospel;” God is the source. 
Such a co-ordinate iva occurs in Rom. vii. 13; 
Gal. iii. 14 ; 2 Cor. ix 3. It is true as Braune 
suggests, that this design is accomplished only 
through the fulfilment of the previous purpose 
(ver. 19), but grammatically the clause must be 
either co-ordinate or subordinate (the view of 
Bengel being altogether untenable); if the lat¬ 
ter, then it would express the purpose, not of the 
whole previous context, the supplication and con¬ 
sequent utterance, but simply of the gift of ut¬ 
terance, a view which Braune himself does not 
accept. We prefer therefore the other construc¬ 
tion as more grammatical and not militating 
against the special point our author would bring 
out. For convenience a paraphrase of vers. 18- 
20 is appended : In this conflict therefore stand, 
not only armed thus, but with all (every form of) 
prayer and supplication, praying at all times (per- 
severingly and under all circumstances) in the 
(Holy) Spirit, and watching thereunto (in respect 
to this varied and constant prayer) in all perse¬ 
verance and supplication (abiding even as you pray 
in persevering supplication) for all the saints; and 
(in particular) on behalf of me, that to me may be 
given (from God) utterance, in the opening of my 
mouth (when I am called upon to speak), so that 
with boldness 1 may make known the mystery of the 
gospel (whose contents are the gospel), in behalf 
of which (gospel mystery) I am an ambassador in 


bonds (a chained ambassador); (praying for me 
too in view of my office and condition) that therein 
(in the matter of the gospel mystery) I may speak 
boldly, as 1 ought (as becomes my office) to 
speak. —R.] 

DOCTRINAL AND ETIIICAL. 

1. The kingdom of Satan. There is an organ¬ 
ized kingdom of evil (Hau.v, Theologie des X. T., I. 
p.347), opposing the kingdom and people of God. 
In this there is a head, (Uafioloc (ver. 11 ; ii. 2; 
iv. 27); there are different groups, apxai, efovatat 
(ver. 12 ; iii. 10; comp. i. 21), superior and infe¬ 
rior, with dominion over the world, noapoupdropec. 
The nature of the prince and his dependents is 
pneumatic (ver. 12 : ra irvevpaTiiid) and super-ter¬ 
restrial, ev rots enovpavioic; (ver. 12); thus promi¬ 
nence is given to their might over against men; 
they are super-terrestrial, with angelic power. 
Their character, however, is marked by the terras 
“wickedness” (ver. 12: ryq novypiaq), “dark¬ 
ness” (tov OKOrovg, ver. 12) and “the evil one’’ 
(ver. 16) ; at his service are multifarious wiles 
(ver. 11 : at petiodsiai), which perceive the neces¬ 
sities and weakness of the object to be assaulted 
in all relations, preparing the attacks accord- 
ingly. [Eadie: “To rouse up the Christian 
soldiery, the Apostle brings out into bold relief 
the terrible foes which they are summoned to 
encounter. As to their position, they are no 
subalterns, but foes of mighty rank, the nobility 
and chieftains of the spirit-world ; ns to their 
office, their domain is ‘ this darkness ’ in which 
they exercise imperial sway : as to their essence, 
they are not encumbered with an animal frame, 
but are ‘ spirits ;’ and as to their character, they 
are ‘evil’—their appetite for evil only exceeds 
their capacity for producing it.”—R ] 

2. The contest in its essence is a single-handed 
struggle in wrestling (ver. 12: aKM, tc. eanv 
ypiv j) Tra?p), in which each for himself is at¬ 
tacked. The danger lies in the power and cha¬ 
racter of the enemy and of his wiles (see 1), in 
which he does not himself openly appear ; he 
casts ^e?jj, many (-rdvra) and fiery ones (ver 
10), as also in the end of the vanquished one. 
who belongs to “darkness” (ver. 12) as a result 
of the “deceit” (iv. 14). The means for assault 
and conflict are afforded to the Evil one by the 
world, which is at his disposal, and by “flesh 
and blood” (ver. 12), which war against the soul 
and become allies in the service of Satan, against 
whom the contest really is waged, standing be¬ 
hind these as he does with his stratagems and 
artifices. What is natural and created is not the 
precise antagonist against whom we must con¬ 
tend. The Apostle sketches the conflict as a 
present one (ianv, ver. 12), concerning every 
member of the church, the Apostle and every 
Christian, having however its history, its various 
stages up to the day of decision (“in the evil 
day,” ver. 13) for which we must be prepared by 
opposition from the very start, being practiced 
in the turns and twists of the contest. Hence we 
are to understand the temptations and antagon¬ 
isms, which meet every Christian in this world, 
which are spared to no period of the Church. 
They appear as contests with flesh and b'ood. with 
the world and its influence through its posses- 
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sions, pleasures and honors, but back of this 
there stands really and in truth the kingdom of 
darkness.* At certain times and hours they are 
intensified into specially decisive couflict. The 
evil day may be either the most fierce persecution 
and bitter sorrow, or quite as readily prosperity 
and undisturbed earthly happiness, in which 
some may fall even deeper and the Church itself 
be corrupted into unfaithfulness. This is true 
in particular for every Christian and his Chris¬ 
tian life, and also in general for the Christian 
Church in its groups and its course of develop¬ 
ment. As the power of the Evil one is a cosmi- 
cal one, and not merely a human one, humanly 
individualized, so the conflict itself is a cosmical 
one also, and not merely an individual one. 

3. The panoply. In such a conflict the Chris¬ 
tian needs an equipment , given by God and cover¬ 
ing the whole man (y iravon'Aia tov Oeov , vers. 11, 
13). Man of himself, in his own power and 
strength, is unable to withstand the attacks ; he 
has assailable and vulnerable points, which he 
must protect against the assaults of the Evil One, 
but which he alone cannot protect; only with the 
Lord Christ aud in His power can he do it, even 
though he stands isolated; without God in Christ 
never !— The separate pieces of this armor (vers. 
14-17) are: truth, righteousness, zealous but not 
passionate witness, faith, which concerns the 
whole, personality, hope, which exalts, and God’s 
Word. The first three pieces betoken the gar¬ 
ments, the next two the defensive armor, the last 
the one only weapon of offence and attack adapted 
only for single-handed and close combat, which 
belongs to the Christian warrior, to the Christian 
assailed by the Evil One and yet courageous and 
assured of victory. No one piece can be under¬ 
valued or neglected: each one requires the other; 
they together form one whole.—The putting on 
of this armor presupposes a being strengthened, 
points to an internal and vital appropriation, and 
requires faithful fulfilment of duty ( anavra Karep- 
yaaapevnt, ver. 13). Neither a knowledge which 
is a matter either of the memory merely or of the 
reflecting understanding, nor an external mecha¬ 
nical skill in the handling of these spiritual 
pieces of armor, will suffice for the conflict and 
the victory. Even the standing ready for the 
combat is not enough; there must be a solicitous 
regard as to what is to be done, and performance 
of the immediate task in peaceable walk. But 
above all must we cling to the Lord, in order to 
become inwardly strengthened by Him.—Hence 
Paul adjoins to the lively sketch of the panoply 
in close connection soberly without a figure. 

* [Hodoe romarks respecting the conflict: “ It is one also 
in which great mistakes are often committed and serious loss 
incurred from ignorance of its nature, and of the appropriate 
means for carrying it on. Men are apt to regard it as a mere 
moral conflict between reason and conscience on the one side, 
and evil passions on the other. They therefore rely on their 
own strength and upon the resources of nature for success. 
Against these mistakes the Apostle warns his readers, lie 
teaches that everything pertaining to it is supernatural. The 
source of strength is not in nature. The conflict is not be¬ 
tween the good and bad principles of our nature. He shows 
that we belong to a spiritual as well as to a natural world, and 
are engaged in a combat in which the higher powers of the 
universe are involved; and that this conflict, on the Issue of 
which onr salvation depends, is not to be carried on with 
straws picked up by the wayside. As we have superhuman 
enemies to contend with, we need not only superhuman 
strength, but Divine armor and arms. The weapons of our 
warfare are not natural, but Divine.”—R.] 


4. Praying and watching (ver. 18), just as the 
Lord enjoined it and practiced it in the struggle 
in the garden of Gethsemane (Matth. xxvi. 36- 
46); God’s Word to and for us teaches and leads 
us to open our hearts before Him in our word to 
Him. There must be at length intercourse be¬ 
tween Him and our souls, in order to strengthen 
us more and more and enable us to do our duty. 
In prayerful intercourse, that grows ever more 
fervent, free, joyous and constant, we obtain 
God’s power. But we must with true open look 
see about and within ourselves, so that our weak¬ 
ness, the motions of the flesh, the surrounding 
agitation, the state of the times, the assaults of 
the enemy, God’s will and word, do not escape us. 

6. We must advance to intercession for all saints 
and for the special warriors of the present. The 
Christian stands in single-handed combat, but is 
not isolated; the fall of one may involve the fall 
of another, perhaps of many. The victory of one 
preserves many from a fall. The conflict of the 
Christian is a common concern, the cause of the 
Church. That is an evidence of watching, when 
in the supplication for all special thought is given 
to those who are fighting in the van and most of 
all exposed to assaults. That is watchfulness, 
when one sees that the matter is not that the ex¬ 
ternal condition of the assailed one is altered and 
improved, that the prison should be opened for 
the prisoner, but rather that he continues inter¬ 
nally in joy and boldness to be an unhampered 
witness of the gospel, especially of the marrow 
of the gospel, full of life, of the profoundest con¬ 
tents of revelation, thus enabled amid all outward 
disgrace before the world to preserve the inward 
dignity of a child and servant of God, of His am¬ 
bassador. 

HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

About nothing does man have such indistinct 
views as about his own strength. Every one, be 
he never so weak, thinks himself strong : this is 
proved by his resolutions, his plans, which have 
been mostly frustrated and shattered. It is with 
strength as with beauty, which no one even the 
ugliest thinks is far off. Indeed man is often 
afraid for himself just where there is nothing to 
fear, as the miser of unnecessary expense, the 
ambitious man of renouncing something, not 
knowing their own weakness. That in the Lord 
alone, the strong and mighty One, strength is to 
be sought and found, all those do not consider 
who are unwilling to ground true freedom in the 
service of God; only the children of God are 
strong, and he who stands fast on the soil of Di¬ 
vine precepts, eternal principles, has unconquer¬ 
able might. He who is overcome by God and 
holds to Him, overcomes himself and the enemies 
without him.—The conflict is stirred by a pow¬ 
erful enemy without us, who is the more danger¬ 
ous, the more allies he finds within us in our flesh 
and blood, in our natural man. Were there no 
false friends in us, the enemy, Satan, without us 
would not have so great power.—The Christian 
alone is assailed; he who is not assailed is no 
Christian, either no longer, or not yet. Satan 
does not attack his own, but rather uses them only 
in assaulting believers.—In the panoply of God 
all temptations of the deyil turn out to be trials 
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from God, in which we become stronger and 
more invincible.—The girdle of the Christian 
warrior is a chain of eternal truths, his breast¬ 
plate is righteousness which avails before God, 
his war-shoes are skill in Gospel testimony in 
word and deed without precipitancy in peacea¬ 
bleness; his shield is that faith of the heart 
which hangs on Christ, securing against seven 
darts, those of sin, virtue, the world, the cross, 
despair, calumny and death (II. Mueller); the 
helmet is the hope of everlasting salvation, and 
the short sword is the apprehended word from 
God, which has the edge and point to parry as 
drawn by the Lord Himself. Only learn how to 
choose and use such texts as Matt. iv. 4, 7, 10! 
See thou hast the sword of the Spirit! 1. The 
sword which is of the Spirit is a word, God’s 
word, but this word is a sword. 2. The Spirit, 
whose the sword is, is the Holy Spirit, not theo¬ 
logy, not polity, nor confession, neither letter 
nor man’s reason.—Without God’s word reason 
and strength were a leaden banner, a lance with¬ 
out a head, a sword without an edge.—To han¬ 
dle the sword of the Spirit thou needest the 
strength of God. IIamann says aptly, the breast¬ 
plate is no bodice but a breast-plate, to which a 
champion is as much accustomed as patrons to 
their loose clothes. From supplication we first 
learn how to pray for ourselves rightly.—More 
depends on internal than on external freedom. 
To be free in chains and bonds, to be full of pure 
joy in tribulation, to be oppressed and yet free¬ 
hearted, is the Apostle’s wish and precept. 

Starke : Do you suppose that Christianity 
comes off without a conflict or that you will re¬ 
ceive a crown of glory without having contended ? 
You deceive yourself. Daily must you be 
in the combat and show good knighthood in 
faith. Do you ask : who then are my enemies? 
look into your own breast and there you will 
find sinful lusts, warring against you ; sloth and 
sleepiness, clouding thy spirit, unbelief and 
doubt, wounds of conscience, disturbing you, etc. 
Without you are Satan and the world, setting 
their nets. If you are not properly armed in 
faith against these enemies, you will go to ruin. 
—Since artifice is so much more dangerous than 
force, we must specially protect ourselves against 
this—He who is well armed can composedly look 
the devil in the face and stand up to him foot to 
foot; he will assuredly conquer.—A good con¬ 
science is the Christian’s breastwork.—The less 
sin, the less the power of the devil.—Let a be¬ 
lieving Christian take especial care that he guards 
his heart.— When the enemy is there it is too 
late to begin to arm; prepare yourself before¬ 
hand and be always ready.— Where there is no 
faith, there is no armor that avails against Satan; 
all is lost.— The word of God is necessary for all 
men, even for the overcoming of spiritual adver¬ 
saries. How can the Romish Church answer for 
this, that they have refused this to their poor 
people?—Prating is not praying. He who has 
not the spirit of prayer, cannot pray aright.— 
Strong, well-fortified and blessed souls need our 
intercessions also.— Ye hearers, why is it that 
your teacher is so dull and that he cannot speak 
with power to your conscience! The answer is : 
you do not pray for him ! Oh, as often as he 
enters the pulpit, so often should your mind and 


your whole heart rise to the Lord, praying earn¬ 
estly that he may with boldness and great im¬ 
pression speak to your souls.—Oh how much 
useless stuff is often brought out from the pul¬ 
pit! Let him who appears before the Lord, see 
to it that he speaks nothing else than God’s 
word. 

Rieger: A good warrior needs inward courage 
and then outward armor. —The devil has a great 
advantage when his power is denied or deemed 
trifling. For there is then the less arming against 
him.—The magnificent names which the Apostle 
applies to these powers arranged in the kingdom 
of darkness, we must never look at in t hemselves, 
for then they might appear to be expressed only 
to increase the fear of our hearts; but when we 
consider in addition the destruction of all these 
works which is announced in the Gospel, they 
serve rather to exalt the name of Christ.—In the 
eutire period of life, during which we find our¬ 
selves placed-on the field of conflict, there still 
occurs some one occasion which constitutes the 
evil day, and upon which it depends whether the 
purpose of the enemy be repelled, our will for 
good, taken from God’s word and Spirit, become 
strengthened and thus God’s will toward us be 
accomplished.—It is really a principal part of 
the honorable condition of the children of God, 
that they cannot only present their own concerns 
in prayer to Him, but also assume those of others 
in supplication.—There is here however iio ap¬ 
proval of an indolent leaning upon the interces¬ 
sions of others, such as Simon sought with a 
heart “not right” (Acts vi. 24), or of a self- 
interested application of intercession, such as our 
Saviour rebuked in the Pharisee (Matt, xxiii. 
14), but we are to understand a common contest 
and mutual help in prayer. 

Heubner: Weapons of human prudence, the 
straw-armor of our reason, as Luther says, are 
not sufficient against the evil, spiritual powers. 
If God is not with us, with His counsel and His 
strength, all is in vain.—The Christian must ever 
stand, ever be armed, because there is always a 
conflict. A fool does not know what kind of a 
contest there is going to be! He calls the evil 
powers the fancies of benighted ones.—As among 
the Spartans the saying was: “ either with this 
or on this,” so the Christian should either pre¬ 
serve his shield of faith or die on it.—No one is 
so strong that he can do without the intercession 
of others. Even a Paul still needed strengthen¬ 
ing and stimulus. The word to be preached is 
given by the Lord; the Lord opens the mouth. 
From Him must come the impulse to speak; he 
who preaches according to his own fancies and 
pleasure accomplishes nothing. The Gospel is 
to the perverted heart always a mystery. 

Passavant: Paul was a man of God and as 
such of varied and great experience in all these 
conflicts.—The more earnestly Paul contended, 
the more earnestly did his love for the Christians, 
the brethren, the churches of the Lord, fear and 
tremble.—Paul is the ambassador on behalf of the 
Gospel and on account of the preaching of it in 
bonds. —This office has its sorrows and dangers ; 
it has heights and also abysses, a destruction, a 
condemnation, a death. 

Stier: As certainly as you can count upon 
God’s help, so necessary is your own activity in 
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the use of means , which God proffers that you 
may offer resistance.—To withstand the enemy 
and to stand is already the entire, difficult tri¬ 
umph.—We are not however once for all done 
with girding, putting on, grasping our arms and 
armor; in the midst of the conflict we must con¬ 
stantly look after them and keep them in order. 
—The contest, the enemies, the field of battle, 
the equipment,—that is all; but the arms, which 
the Spirit gives, can be managed only with the 
prayer of our spirit, can be attained, put on and 
grasped only through prayer.— An ambassador in 
bonds! But although bound, he can still pro¬ 
claim unhindered and conduct properly his em¬ 
bassy.— Geklach : Bound with a chain to a sol¬ 
dier, Paul preached the Gospel and dictated this 
Epistle, from which the Christian Church in all 
ages has received so much love and pleasure. 

On the Epistle for the 21s< Sunday after Trinity 
[vers. 10-17].— Herberger: The hand-book 
(Enchiridion) of a Christian knight. 1. What 
kind of heart and courage such an one must have 
to appear in the place of review. 2. Who is his 
chief Captain, to whom he must have regard. 
3. What kind of equipment he must have, what 
is the best armory, the best arsenal. 4. Who are 
his worst enemies. 5. How he ought and must 
accustom himself to his armor. 6. What a se¬ 
vere regimen he must carry out. 7. Finally 
what he has to expect, if he conduct himself in 
a knightly manner.—Lisco : The sacred combat 
of the Christian : 1. The cause for which he con¬ 
tends (vers. 10, 11); 2. The enemies against 
which he contends (vers. 12, 13); 3. The wea¬ 
pons with which he contends (vers. 14-17).— 
Rautenberg: Be strong in the Lord and in the 
power of His might! How the equipment with 
the whole armor of God is 1) so indispensable, 
2) so accessible, 3) so glorious.— Harless: The 
bond of Christian fellowship consists: 1) in the 
assurance of the same contest for all; 2) in the 
possession of the same arms; 3) in the command to 
accordant love.— Gesetz und Zeugniss [a German 
periodical] : The secret conflict of the Christian. 
1) The secret of his danger, 2) of his strength, 3) 
of his victory.— Muexkel: The Apostle’s war-ser¬ 
mon shows 1) the enemy against whom, 2) the ar¬ 
mor in which, 3) the kingdom for which we con¬ 
tend.— Pboule: The Christian warrior. 1. The 
host of foes against him (ver. 12); 2. The heroic 
spirit in which he goes forth (vers. 10, 11); 3. 
The armor he bears (vers. 13-17). 

[Hodge: Vers. 10-13. As a conflict is inevi¬ 
table, the believer should: 1. Muster strength 
for the struggle. 2. He should seek that strength 
from Christ. 3. Since his enemies are not hu¬ 
man, but superhuman, he needs not only more 
than human strength, but also Divine armor.— 
Ver. 10. He who rushes into this conflict without. 
Christ has not strength even to reach the field. 
When most empty of self, we are most full of 
God.—Ver. 14. With the flowing garments of the 
East, the first thing to be done in preparing for 
any active work was to gird the loins. To enter 
on this spiritual conflict ignorant or doubting, 
would be to enter battle blind or lame.—A war¬ 
rior without his breast-plate was naked, exposed 
to every thrust of his enemy, and even to every 
casual dart. In such a state flight or death is 


inevitable.—Ver. 15. In ancient warfare swift¬ 
ness of foot was one of the most important quali¬ 
fications for a good soldier. As the Gospel 
secures our peace with God, and gives assurance 
of His favor, it produces that joyful alacrity of 
mind which is essential to success in the spiritual 
conflict.—Ver. 16. It is a common experience of 
the people of God, that at times horrible thoughts, 
unholy, blasphemous, sceptical, malignant crowd 
upon the mind, which cannot be accounted for on 
any ordinary law of mental action, and which 
cannot be dislodged. There are others which 
enkindle passion, inflame ambition, excite cupidi¬ 
ty, pride, discontent, or vanity. Against these 
most dangerous weapons of the evil one, the only 
protection is faith.—Ver. 17. This sword puts to 
flight all the powers of darkness ; it is true in 
the individual experience of the Christian, and 
in the experience of the church collective. All 
her triumphs over sin and error have been ef¬ 
fected by the Word of God. When anything else 
takes its place, the Church, or the Christian, is 
at the mercy of the adversary.—Ver. 18. To ob¬ 
tain strength to use this armor aright, and to 
secure victory, we should pray. These prayers 
shouldbe: 1. Of all kinds; 2. On every occa¬ 
sion; 3. Importunate and persevering; 4. By the 
aid of the Iloly Spirit; 6. For all saints.—R.] 
[Eadie :—Ver. 10. The valor is as spiritual 
as the armor.—Ver. 11. The great enemy of 
man, a veteran fierce and malignant has a method 
of warfare peculiar to himself, for it consists of 
“wiles.” His battles are the rush of a sudden 
ambuscade.—Ver. 12. It is no vulgar herd of 
fiends we encounter, but such of them as are 
darkly eminent in place and dignity.—Ver. 16. 
The biography of Luther and Bunyan affords ap¬ 
posite examples of these fiery darts.—Ver. 17. 
The Captain of salvation set the example, and 
once and again, and a third time, did He repel 
the assault of the prince of darkness by three 
brief and simple citations from Scripture.—Ver. 
18. “‘Praying always’—what does it mean? 
Being always on our knees? always engaged in 
the act of prayer? This I believe to be one of the 
grossest glosses that Satan casts on that text. He 
has often given it that gloss; monkery, nunnery, 
abstraction from the world in order to give up 
one’s self to prayer, are but the effects of that 
false gloss ” (Evans). —“All the saints ” pray for 
us, and in a spirit of reciprocity it becomes us to 
pray for them.—Ver. 19. “ The mystery of the 
Gospel.” It is a system which lay hidden till 
God’s time came for revealing it. To know it 
there must be a Divine initiator, for its truths 
are beyond the orbit of human anticipations. 
The God-man, a vicarious death, gratuitous par¬ 
don, the influence of the Spirit—are doctrines 
which man never could have discovered. This 
Gospel, without mutilation, in its fulness and 
majesty, and with all its characteristic elements, 
the Apostle wishes to proclaim with plain and 
unfaltering freedom.—Ver. 20. The Apostle’s 
earnest wish was, that he might expound his 
message in a manner that became him and his 
high commission, that his imprisonment might 
have no dispiriting effect upon him, and that he 
might not in his addresses compromise the name 
and dignity of an ambassador for Christ.—R.] 
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IV. CLOSE OF THE EPISTLE. 

Chapter VI. 21-24. 

1. Personal intelligence is brought by the bearer of the letter. 

Ciiap. VI. 21, 22. 

21 But that ye also may know 1 my affairs, and how I do [the things concerning me. 
how I fare] , Tychicus, a [the] beloved brother and faithful minister in the Lord, 

22 shall make known to you all things [shall make all known 3 to you]: Whom I have 
sent unto you for the same [this very] purpose, that ye might [may] 4 know our 
affairs, and that he might [may] comfort your hearts. 




TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL. 

tVer. 21.—{The order in B. K. L., great majority of cursives, fathers, is : < 16 fire teal it petit (so Tischendorf, Mpy**, 
Alford *; N- A. D. K. K. (»., Latin fathers : *al vp. ft? ti Sqr« (so Lachmann, Jillicott). The former admits of the best explanation 
of the variation (see Meyer).—R.] 

* Ver. 21. —[ lino lfart is less ambiguous than How I do, while the. things concerning me is literal and avoids the some¬ 
what nneuphonic juxtaposition: my affairs, how l fare. —R.J 

3 Ver. 21. — [The order: itptvyvutpierei is accepted by Tischendorf, Meyer, Alford, Wordsworth, Ellicott on the 
authority of A. K. L.. nearly all cursives, good versions, fathers, although X* B. I>. K. F. (I>aclmiaim i sustain yvutpiot t vp.lv. 
The probability of a eonfonnation to Col. iv. 7 leads to this view. — The E. V. deviates from the order of the (ireek, w hich 
■would he best brought out by a change to the passive form : “all shall lie made known to you by Tychicus, the beloved 
brother and faithful minister in the Lord, whom I have sent,” etc. Alford: “Tychicus shall make known all to you, the 
beloved brother ami faithful minister in the Lord, whom,” etc.—R.J 

♦ Ver. 22. — [J lay instead of “ might,'* “ in accordance with the law of the succession of the tenses ” (Ellicott).—It.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

Ver. 21 . But that ye also may know, 1 v a 

titeitif/re nal vyeig .—Passing over to another 
subject (rff) the Apostle hastens from the inter¬ 
cession for hitnself to a conclusion. He wishes 
that in order to make proper intercession for 
him, they might also know his condition more 
exactly, referring them, however, to oral com¬ 
munications. The Koi before v y el f points to 
others (Hesgel; perinde ut alii). The immediate 
antithesis is Tychicus and those who are near 
Paul in his imprisonment. Not merely those 
about him (ver. 22: ra nepl yufiv), even those 
more remote should know respecting him. It 
cannot be in antithesis to the Apostle himself 
(Rueckert and others); this gives no meaning. 
Even Stikr’s view: You also on your part should 
know what 1 on my part experience and suffer, 
does not correctly explain the nai before vyelq. 
To think of the Colossians (Harless, Meyer, 
Rleek) or of Timothy (comp. 2 Tim iv. 12) is 
not warranted by anything in the passage.* 

The things concerning me, how I fare, 
set forth a double object of the communication : 
rd nar' eye (Phil. i. 12; Col. iv. 7) denotes the 
external circumstances, ri npdaau the personal 

*[ALroRi>: “As /linve boon going at length Into the matters 
concerning you, so if you also on your part, wish to know,” 
etc. But this is scarcely an obvious antithesis. Hodge explains 
indefinitely: “ You as well as other Christian friends who 
have manifested solicitude about me in my lionda.” The 
presence of tat here has been used as an argument In favor 
»f the priority of the Epistle to the Colossians, who are sup¬ 
posed to be referred to (antithetically) in neat', but though 
its presence would be naturally explained were the priority , 
of that Epistle fully established, it scarcely amounts to an 
argument In favor of that hypothesis.—R.J | 


demeanorand state in the same.*— Tychicus — 
shall make all known to you— fid vra 
comprises what has already been referred to, 
pointing to the full and detailed deportment (yi-<j- 
piaet) of Tychicus, who is mentioned in Acts 
xx. 4; Col. iv. 7, 8; 2 Tim. iv. 12; Tit. iii. 12, 
without imparting any further information than 
that he was a native of Asia and a serviceable 
companion of Paul, who here characterizes 
him as: 

The beloved brother and faithful minis¬ 
ter in the Lord. — O d y a tt t] to f a dr A <p 6c 
designates him as a stout-hearted Christian, nal 
i t i or 6$ dtaKovoc as a reliable servant, a ser¬ 
vant of the gospel, in acco-dance with the con¬ 
text, which indicates that Tychicus would come 
not for personal reasons, but in the interest of 
the Church (rrapaKalfay rdf napdiac in Co v), and in 
agreement with Col. iv. 7 (where “minister and 
fellow-servant in the Lord ” marks him as a ser¬ 
vant who with Paul is a rfnv/nr of Christ). We 
should not then think (of the ecclesiastical office 
of the diaconate (Estius), nor yet of a personal 
servant to Paul himself (Meyer) f The added 
phrase ev Kvpiui, “in the Lord,” is to be joined 
with both aSeAepdf and (hdxorof, since they are 
connected without the article, thus confirming 
the reference to the ministry of the gospel, 

* [Not “ what I do,” for Paul always did one thing (Met- 
•—!!•) 

[Alford and Ellicott follow Meter, in taking 6id- 
k o vos in the sense of “ servant,” Paul's servant, not th i ser¬ 
vant of the gospel; they also join e v kv pup with this term 
alone, as indicating that his service for Paul was yet in 
Christ. But Branne’s view is the more natural one—The 
adjective it < <r r 6 « here means “ trusty,” “ trust worthy,” but 
with no reference to the trustworthiness of his message, as 
Ciirvsostom and Binokl imply, since he was probably known 
to the Ephesians, though not to the Colossians (Metes). — K./ 
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through which he is a brother; his Christian 
character he manifests in the service of Chris¬ 
tianity. Christ is the sphere of life and effort 
for Tychicus: hence ev Kvpiqi, which refers 
back to also. 

Ver. 22. Whom I have sent unto you 
for this very purpose, bv eireprpa npos 
v /(df e av t b to v t o, for the very purpose, 
which has been already mentioned [“ I have 
sent , ” is on the whole preferable to “I send” 
(Wordsworth) or “ I sent ” (Alford). —It.]— 
That ye may know our affairs.*—"I va must 
be parallel to the first one, as yvwrs to eidr/re, 
To ire pi 1 ) p w v merely extends the circle : the 
situation, not merely of the Apostle, but of his 
companions also (Col. iv. 10-14; Philemon 10, 
23, 24). Paul does not send there merely in his 
own interest. 

And that he may comfort your hearts, 

nai ir a p a k aA. t a y r as na pitas v p &v .— 
This denotes the consequence of communication, 
or the impression which accompanies it. Ac¬ 
cordingly it is not necessary to give prominence 
to ministerial address as the signification here 
(Stier) . Bengel : Ne offenderelis in vinculis 
nieis. [“ It is better, however, owing to our ig¬ 
norance of the exact slate of the church, to leave 
the precise reference undefined, and to extend it 
generally to all particulars in which they needed 
it” (Ellicott). —R.] 

DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. Personal and Congregational interests stand 
in close connection. Still the latter are the pre¬ 
ponderating ones; the former must fall into the 
back-ground. 2. Independency. The proposi¬ 
tion of Robinson in the beginning of the 17th 
century : ccctum quemlibet particularem esse totam, 
integrant et perfectam ecclesiam ex suis partibus con- 
stantem immediate et independentem (quoad alias 
ecclesias sub ipso Christo), cannot be justified from 
the Apostolic age, in which the local churches 
stood in active intercourse and received sugges¬ 
tions from various quarters. [Every attempt to 

* [Alford, referring to the fact that this verse occurs word 
for word in Col. iv. 8, except that yv<Z t& irtpi v/jlu>v is substi¬ 
tuted there, asks: •* Does not this variation bear the mark of 
genuineness with it ?” Braune ( Colossians , p. 82) accepts the 
reading which conforms exactly to this verse, but the other 
is defended in the additional notes.— R.j 


carry into practice this extreme view of Robin¬ 
son has resulted either in ecclesiastical anarchy 
or a quasi-independency, such as exists in Con¬ 
gregational churches.—R.] 

3. Our times are successful in spreading in¬ 
telligence in many ways from one parish to an¬ 
other. This is well both for those who desire 
such personally imparted communications, and 
for those who make a sacrifice in this service, in 
order to receive as well as give refreshing, re¬ 
vival, consolation and strength. It always hap¬ 
pens so, where the inner life is in action, 
even though the organization and polity are still 
incomplete, as in the early churches. Care how¬ 
ever should be taken, that there be not mixed 
with this a dissipation of the strength required 
for the immediate task, or the merest of curiosi¬ 
ty. It is precisely the fresh, glad taking root in 
the local churches w’hich bears flower and fruit 
to be imparted for the edification of other 
churches. [These remarks, so pertinent to such 
an event as the sending of Tychicus, have a bear¬ 
ing on the influence of ecclesiastical bodies on 
the congregations within whose bounds they as¬ 
semble, but more especially on the labors of 
those ministers who travel from place to place as 
“evangelists,” “revival preachers.” The good 
and the evil attendant on their labors are clearly 
indicated above. Such journeyings find their 
parallel not in the travel of the Apostles, but in 
those of Tychicus.—R.] 

HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

Comp. Doctr. Notes. —Starke: —Preachers 
should behave to each in a friendly, peaceable, 
affectionate, brotherly manner.—It pleases God 
very much, when preachers are concerned for 
their hearers, and hearers for their preachers.— 
Rieger: —More particular intelligence respect¬ 
ing each other awakens also the more fitting in¬ 
tercession for each other.—[It ought to be the 
aim of the “religious newspaper,” to do for. 
churches and families what Tychicus was to do 
for Paul: Communicate such personal intelli¬ 
gence as would comfort the hearts of those who 
read. Those editors who do this rather than to 
minister to pride or to provoke angry discussion, 
well deserve the title “beloved brother and faith¬ 
ful minister in the Lord.”—R.] 


2. Twofold salutation to the Church. 

(Chap. VI. 23, 24.) 

23 Peace be to the brethren, and love with faith, from God the Father and the Lord 

24 Jesus Christ. Grace be with all them that [those who] love our Lord Jesus Christ 
in sincerity [incorruption]. Amen, [omit Amen.] 1 

TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL. 

i Ver 24. [The Rec. Inserts a/urjv, with X 8 D. K. L., most versions and fathers, but, as it is not found In N 1 A. B. F. G. 
2 cursives and flood minor authorities, it is rejected by Lachmanu, Tischendorf, Meyer, Alford, Ellicott and most recent edi¬ 
tors, as a liturgical gloss. In regard to such concluding words, the obvious rule is that good authority is sufficient to warrant 
a rejection, preponderating external evidence being of itself insufficient to establish the genuineness. 
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The Subscription in the Jtec ., with K. L., is: wpi> s ’E<f»«r<.ous «irb‘Pui^i)« 6uk Tw^tsoO R*haa irpb? *ypd<t>n ano 

P Mfir/f X A. B. 1 D.: irp6('E$«atov?, to which F. adds Comp, the snbscriptlona to the Epistle to the Colosaiaus. 

-K.j 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

The form of the greeting is altogether unusual; 
the third person, not the second, is used in spite 
of the direct address (vers. 21,22); instead of 
vuiv we find in ver. 23: roZf a demote, in the 
usual position of vg.lv after the first word of the 
s ilutation, and in ver. 24 we read: per a 
Trdvruv Tup ay airciv t uv instead of igibv. 
Thus a general application corresponding with 
the universal Epistle is strongly marked. Further 
we find here divided into two salutations what is 
elsewhere comprised in one. This points em¬ 
phatically from the actual effects of grace within 
the Christian heart and life to the ultimate real 
ground of the same. Finally , the first salutation 
begins with “peace,” which elsewhere forms the 
close, and the second with “grace,” which is the 
usual beginning. See on chap. i. 2. The ex¬ 
planation must accept the sense of the words as 
used elsewhere, unless other reasons compel a 
departure from it. In addition this original form 
supports the originality of this Epistle, its Pauline 
origin, against the acceptance of a pseudepi- i 
graphic work. 

Ver. 23. The first salutation. Peace be to 
the brethren and love with faith. — E ipijvrj 
nai ayd: r// nerd n-tareug expresses a wish 
for two things.* Grammatically the three sub¬ 
stantives stand in different relations to each 
other: the first two are connected as co-ordinate 
with nai, the third is joined to them with gird , 
which unites more closely than nai and ervv, the 
latter denoting external connection, while gtrd 
points to an external one, to a belonging together 
(Winer, p. 353). This has its influence on the 
explanation of the substantives, which must de¬ 
signate internal, ethical things. The first is 
“peace,” as the fruit of “grace,” out of which 
it springs (see all the Pauline salutations) 
[comp. Romans , p. 57], communicated through 
“mercy,” as the salutations in Epistles to Timo¬ 
thy conjoin ; we must therefore refer it to peace 
of heart, peace with God, rest of soul. The next, 
“love,” is something springing out of the 
“ peace,” hence love to the brethren, who with us 
hnve become children of Him who is Love ; this 
love too is in the closest union with faith. “Faith 
is the characteristic of proper love (as Gal. v.G), 
love is the characteristic of proper faith ” (Har¬ 
less). “ There remains, however, a distinction, 
inasmuch as faith is the ground and beginning, 
bringing love with it, not the reverse ” (Stier). 
Benoel: Fides prtesupponitur ut donum Dei. By 
“the brethren’ we are to understand Christians 
in general, not those in Asia (Grotius), nor 
Jewish Christians in particular (Wieseler), nor 
yet the readers merely ( Meyer). f It is incorrect 


*[Two , not three , for the term “brethren” presupposes 
“faith” there already. The form indicates also, that he 
wishes for them “peace” and “love” in inseparutde connec¬ 
tion with the already present “faith.” Of course the increase 
of “love” necessarily implies the increase of faith, but the 
wish in strictly a double one.—R.) 

f [Meykr, followed by Eadik, Alford and Ellicott, takes 
“the brethren” here as—'“you,” finding in the second lame- 
diction a wider reference; Braune, on the other hand, seems 


to take elpTjv rj=concordia (Calvin), h y d n rj as 
God’s love (Benoel), or /uerd=uccording to 
(Meyer). It is arbitrary to introduce here, in 
accordance with the salutations in the Epistles to 
Timothy, eTteog instead of hy air g (III kckkrt), 
nor is it pertinent either, since “mercy” ef¬ 
fects “peace,” and would not occur after the 
latter. 

From God the Father and the Lord Je¬ 
sus Christ. — ' Arrd denotes the source, as always 
in the salutatious. Fuulus conjungit (nai) cauxum 
principem (0 e o v nor pug) cum causa secunda 
( Kvpinv r/aov X.piorov), Comp. i. 2, 22; 
Phil. ii. 9. 

Ver. 24. The second salutation. Grace be 
with all, r) per d irdvruv .— Else¬ 

where (Rom. xvi. 20, 24; 1 Cor. xvi. 23; 2 Cor. 
xiii. 13: Gal. vi. 18; Phil. iv. 23; 1 Thess. v. 
28; 2 Thess. iii. 18; Philemon 25) we find t) %a- 
ptg tov Kvpiov ’l r/aov Xpiarov ; the simple r) x a P l S 
only here, Col. iv. 18; 1 Tim. vi. 22; 2 Tim. iv. 
22 (where, however, 6 k ip tog gtrd tov rrveipurog aov 
precedes) ; Tit. iii. 15. Paul, after the wish 
which is directed to what is subjective and ethi¬ 
cal, points to its objective ground. The article 
(?)) marks the grace as that which is well-known 
to all, of which the Epistle bears testimony. The 
single limitation to “all” is given by the follow¬ 
ing characteristic designation: 

Those who love our Lord Jesus Christ, 
r C>v a y arr uv t o> v tov tcvgiav r/u u v ’I rj- 
ao'vv X p t a t 6 v .— Thus Paul gives prominence 
to what should be the agens in every called and 
baptized Christian. The twofold salutation, bor¬ 
dering on a parallelism, is thus to be distin¬ 
guished; the first part points to the inner life of 
the Christian, the second to the principle on 
which this life is based, with its immediate ef¬ 
fect, love to Christ. In this we find then both 
an advance and a justification of the explana¬ 
tion of adeAtpoi. [Meyer and most find here 
alone the wider reference to all real Christians, 
corresponding to the Anathema in 1 Cor. — 11] 
So 1 Cor. xvi. 22. Comp. John xiv. 21,23. Hence 
the first wish is not for all members of the 
church, and the second for genuine disciples 
(Stier); as if the effect were to be wished for 
the former, and the efficient cause only for tho 
latter! Wieseler finds a most remarkable refe¬ 
rence, in the first, to the Jewish Christians, as 
especially “brethren” after the flesh, in the 
second to the Gentile Christians, as though they 
were not brethren; no reader would have thought 
of this. 

In incorruption, ev a pdapai a (front dtp- 
da prog. incorruptus, corruptiom el interitui non ob- 
noxius, 1 Cor. ix. 25; xv. 62; Rom. i. 23 ; 1 Tim 
i. 17 ; 1 Pet. i. 4, 23; iii. 4), is used here as in 1 
Cor. xv. 42. 50. 53, 54; Rom. ii. 7; 2 Tim. i. 10, 
where the resurrection of the body is spoken of, 
and is not to be applied differently. Bengel : 


to refer to the same persons, rii., all Christians. The former 
view is the more obvious one, but the latter accounts for the 
jieculiar form of the salutation, and accords with the uni¬ 
versal character of the Epistle. Still it lays a great stress 
upon a form that may have no special significance.—R. 
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htpdapata dicit sanitatem labis expertem et x nde fluen- 
tem perpetuitatem. The phrase is an adverbial 
qualification of ayairurcTuv, as Tit. iii. 15: rovf 
Qitoivrae f/,uac ev iriortt. [So Meyer, Alford, 
Hodge, and most recent commentators.] Accord¬ 
ingly it is inadmissible to connect it with x<*ptC 
(supplying eoru) with the explanation that it 
is=fi> aQdaproig, in whom it manifests itself 
(Harless, Stif.r and others), still more so, to 
join it with Xpiorov (Semlkr), as though the 
glorified Saviour, and not rather the One in the 
form of a servant, were the object of the love. 
It is not=in eternity (Matthies), that would be 
elr aiCiva, nor in sincerity [E. V.],* either of love 

i Calvin, Calovius and others) or of life (Greek 
Fathers, Erasmus, Estius), that would be iv 
atfhpia (Tit. ii. 7). Luther renders it well: 
unverriicht [immovably] ; the phrase denoting 
that the love is one belonging to incorruption, 
not succumbing to the fluctuations and changes 
of the world. Benuel, who joins it with x^ptC, 
remarks aptly, however: Congruit cum tola summa 
epistolse: et inde redundat etiam d<p8apoia in amorem 
jidelium erga Jesum Christum. [Comp, the terse 
and lucid note of Ellicott in loco , who, after de¬ 
fending the view not commonly accepted, on 
grammatical and lexical grounds, adds: “in in¬ 
corruption , i. e., in a manner and in an element 
that knows neither change, diminution nor de¬ 
cay. Thus then this significant clause not only 
defines what the essence of the dyairy is, but in¬ 
dicates that it ought to be perennial, immutable, 
incorruptible.” “Not a fleeting earthly love, 
but a spiritual and eternal one ” (Alford). — R.] 
There inheres a mighty earnestness in these 
closing words, which however may not be spared 
even with a child; the smallest child can love its 
mother. 

Thus the conclusion returns again to the begin¬ 
ning, and this is the more significant, when one 
remembers, that Paul, who did not himself write 
liis letters, but always dictated them (Rom. xvi. 
22), penned the salutation alone with his own 
hand, as Col. iv. 18: 1 Cor. xvi. 21; 2 Thess. iii. 
17, probably also Gal. vi. 11-18.f See Laurent, 
Neutestumentliche Studien, pp. 4-9. 

DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. The Epistle began (i. 2) and now it closes 
with the greeting: “ grace be with you ! ” This 
grace, God's condescending love in Christ, is the 
ground and the goal of all human effort directed 
toward salvation. 2. From grace there is first 
brought about in the heart of the Christian, peace 
with God through our Lord Jesus Christ, the re¬ 
conciliation, which drives away the unrest caused 
by the re-echo in our conscience of the accusing 
and condemning law, making real rest of soul. 
Then in and by the side of peace toward God 

* [Alford, with right, urges that this would make the 
Epistle end with an anticlimax, “by towering the high 
standard which it has lifted up throughout to an apparent 
indifferentisin. and admitting to the apostolic blessing all 
those, however otherwise wrong, who are only not hypocrites 
in their love of t'hrist.”— K.] 

f [Comp. Galatians, in loco , where the additional notes de¬ 
fend the view that the whole of that Epistle was penned by 
Paul himself. This opinion includes the presupposition that 
he rarely (lid so, strengthening therefore, not weakening, the 
point i>r. Braune here introduces. — R.J 


there enters love toward our neighbor; both, 
peace and love, in the convoy of faith which 
casts itself upon Christ as Lord. The objective 
grace works subjectively through faith and peace 
and love, unfolding and moulding the strength 
and beauty of the human character in every de¬ 
partment of life. Christianity animates and ex¬ 
alts in noble activity the Divine in the human, as 
a whole and in particular, to a blessed and bea¬ 
tifying permanence. 8. We should not be 
brethren merely through the external church re¬ 
lation, but prove ourselves such in love to the 
Lord. This will depend on the healthfulness of 
our faith, which in spite of external “progress,” 
hindrances, dangers, influences, proves itself 
from the beginning to the very close by incor¬ 
ruptible love to the Lord Jesus. 

[4. The closing benediction (ver. 24). It differs 
from all other Pauline benedictions ; not in what 
is wished, but in its definition of those for whom 
it is wished. This definition makes it a fitting 
close to our Epistle, the leading idea of which 
is: “the Church in Christ Jesus.” For we thus 
have a final definition of those who constitute 
this Church : “ those who love the Lord Jesus 
Christ in incorruption.” Extensively, then, the 
Church is not bounded by those external limits 
necessarily established by ecclesiastical organi¬ 
zations, nor by those logical ones as necessarily 
defined by detailed dogmatic statement, still less 
by those empirical ones set up by morbid, fana¬ 
tical or spasmodic religionism. The empire of 
love is not co-incident with such boundaries. 
Still this is not the “broad” territory of indif- 
ferentism, ignorance, doubt or unbelief, for the 
definition is intensive also. The love has for its 
object “the Lord Jesus Christ,” whom Paul 
loved. And those who-love as Paul loved, must 
apprehend this Object in good measure as Paul 
apprehended Him. No one can define how far 
speculative doubt about the Person of Christ 
leaves scope for a real love to Him as “the Lord 
Jesus Christ,” but love seeks to know the dear 
object, and those who seek Him will find Him, 
here or hereafter, “as He is.” Love is the best 
preceptor in Christology. Mere sincerity is not 
enough ; the love must move in a sphere, partake 
of a character, “ perennial, immutable, incor¬ 
ruptible.” That Christ’s grace alone can beget 
such a love is evident both from the Apostle's 
words and human experience. Those who have 
it are “in Christ,” of His Body, which, in a 
fuller, higher sense, like the Head, shall live and 
love “ in incorruption,” through the same 
“ grace.”—R.] 

HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

Comp. Doctr. Notes. 

Rieger: The sum of the whole Epistle was. 
Godin Christ, before the world began in pur¬ 
pose, God in Christ in the accomplishment of our 
destined Redemption, God in Christ in the saints’ 
appropriation of this salvation provided for us, 
unto its consummation in glory; hence the bene¬ 
diction at the conclusion concentrates itself upon 
fellowship with God and His peace and His love. 
The smallest child in Christ, and he who is the 
strongest through God’s Spirit in the inner man, 
can unite on the precious heart-point of love to 






CHAP. VI. 23-24. 
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Jesus. The grace remains immovable, and out 
of this the love also reaches to something ama¬ 
ranthine, which in the heat of the contest does 
not fade away. 

Heubner: The love to Jesus must abide, must 
be immovable, whatever fortunes meet us, how¬ 
ever the spirit of the age may change ; else it is 
not pure. faus in amort nori. 

PassavajIt: Here we have an apostolic con¬ 
clusion. It is a reminder, first, of that peace , 
which comes down from God’s heaven alone upon 
our earth, into our hearts; secondly, of that 
love , which is pure, holy, Divine; thirdly, Paul 
reminds the Christians of that faith , which, in¬ 
separable from love, living and active through 
it, born of God , alone is pleasing to God , alone 
gives to God His glory, alone exalts the soul to 
Him. Fourthly, we are reminded of that grace y 
through which first and alone there comes to us t 


all true, eternal, blessed good, continuing ours 
out of pure mercy and unto eternity.—The whole 
of vital Christianity is contained in love to Jesus. 
Those then who love this Jesus with their whole 
heart, so that in this love they look to Him alone, 
desire Him alone, follow Him alono, deny them¬ 
selves for Him, willingly bear His cross and their 
cross after Him, living to Him and dying to Him. 
—those are Christiaus, are God’s children, His 
3peoial, His constant and dear objects of regard. 

Stier : If any one loves our Lord Jesus Christ, 
in vain and in wrong would all the churches 
pronounce the ban against him, nor are formu¬ 
las of faith valid against him. 

Gerlach : The grace which is the cause of our 
love to Christ, becomes at the same time the re¬ 
ward of our love to Him ; all may be hoped 
from Him, if one loves Him, all feared, if one 
J does not love Him. 


THE END OF EPHESIANS. 
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EPISTLE OF PAUL TO THE P1IILIPPIANS. 


INTRODUCTION. 


CONTENTS OF TBE EPISTLE. 

The following schedule exhibits to us the heads under which these may be arranged:— 

Sec. I. ADDRESS AND SALUTATION (i. 1, 2). 

Sec. II. SITUATION AND LABORS OF T1IE APOSTLE AT ROME (i. 3-2G). 

(1) The Apostle’s gratitude and joy before God on account of the church at Philippi (i. 3-11). 

After joyful thanksgiving for the fellowship of the church in the gospel (3-5), and the expres¬ 
sion of his confident hope that God will make this perfect (6-8), he offers a fervent prayer for 
them (9-11). 

(2) The gosoel, in spite of insincere or false brethren and threatening danger of death, makes 
progress during the Apostle’s captivity at Rome (i. 12-26). 

After referring to the happy effects of his ministry in bonds (12-14), among sincere and insin¬ 
cere witnesses for Christ (15-17), he expresses his views respecting this varied experience 
(18-20), and calmly revolves the question whether life or death may be better for him (21-26). 

Sec. III. THE LORD’S EXAMPLE AND PATTERN FOR THE OBSERVANCE OF THE 
CHURCH (i. 27—ii. 18). 

(1) A true Christian deportment the condition of the Apostle’s joy in the church (i. 27-30). 

Characteristics of a Christian walk (27, 28 a ); encouraging motives (28 5-30). 

(2) Christ’s example on the way through humiliation to exaltation (ii. 1-11). 

After entreating them earnestly and eloquently to stand together in harmony (1—1), he holds up 
to view the person of the Redeemer (5, 6), His state of humiliation (7, 8), and Iiis state of 
exaltation (9-11). 

(3) God strengthens believers to walk in Christ's footsteps along the painful way of obedience 
(12-14), to its glorious end (15-18). 

Sec. IV. PAUL’S ASSISTANTS AND CO-LABORERS (ii. 19-30). 

(1) Timothy and his speedy mission to Philippi (19-24). 

(2) Sending back of Epaphroditus (25-30). 

Sec. V. WARNING AGAINST JUDAISTIC FALSE TEACHERS AND WICKED DECEIVERS 
IN CONTRAST WITH THE APOSTLE (Hi. 1—iv. 1). 

(1) The spirit jf these teachers as distinguished from that of Paul (iii. 1-16). 

He warns them against the disposition of such errorists, especially their pride (2-7), points out the 
opposition between the righteousness of the law and that of faith (8-11), and speaks of his humble 
striving after perfection (12-14), with an exhortation to harmony among the Philippians (15-16). 
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(2) Opposite destiny of false and true Christians (iii. 17—iv. 1). 

He confirms his exhortation to imitate himself and others like-minded (17) by two contrasts* 
the destruction of the worldly, and the glorification of the righteous believers (18-21); and con¬ 
cludes (iv. 1) with an exhortation to steadfastness. 

Sec. VI. FINAL EXHORTATION TO CO-OPERATION BETWEEN HIMSELF AND THE 
PHILIPPIAN CHURCH (iv. 2-20). 

(1) Individuals exhorted to harmony (2, 3). 

(2) General exhortation to joyfulness (4-7). 

(3) General and final summons to Christian progress (8, 9). 

* (4) Thanksgiving for the gifts of love from them (10-20). 

His joy on this account (10), caution against misapprehension (11-13), grateful recognition of 
their kindness (14-17), and assurance of the Divine blessing (18-20). 

Sec. VII. SALUTATION AND BENEDICTION (iv. 21-23). 

The ground tone of this Epistle is found in the antithesis of joy and sorrow which runs through 
every part of it, not only in Paul's references to his own joy in his diversified relations (i. 4,18; 
ii. 2, 17 ; iv. 1, 10), but also in his exhortations to the church to cherish this spirit. The feeling of 
joy animates the Apostle in his darkest hours, and that joy is the mark which he has always 
in view. With Zockler (Vilmar’s Pastor altheologische Blatter , 18G4, Heft 5 and 6, p. 
239 sq.) we shall find the ground-thought in that divine mystery which Peter (1 Pet. i. 11) de¬ 
signates as “ the sufferings of Christ and the glory that should follow” [ra eig Xpiordv Tradf/para 
ml rag pera ravra do$ag), and describes as an object of hope and longing to the angels in heaven. 
Expressed in one sentence it is this: Only humble, loving self-denial, after the example of 
Christ, who has passed through the condition of self-abasement to His exaltation in heaven, can 
lift us up to true honor, to a full, abiding enjoyment of the Christian life. 

\ 2. CHARACTER AND IMPORTANCE OF THE EPISTLE. 

(1) The character of the letter distinguishes it in a marked way from the letters to the Ephe¬ 
sians and Colossians. The theme is not here as in those letters divided in its treatment into a 
theoretical and a hortatory part. It is a genuine outgush of the heart, and bears more than 
any other a familiar character (Wiesinger). It is a natural and unstudied expression of feel¬ 
ing, without doctrinal purpose or strict plan (Zockler), although the beautiful’organism of the 
letter is not to be overlooked, and Holtzmann (Herzog’s Real-encyk. Vol. XX. p. 401) should 
not say that it is wanting in close connection and progress of the thought. Even the single 
but extremely important doctrinal passage (ii. 5-11) is ethically conceived, and bears directly 
with all its force upon practical life. As Meyer well remarks : “ The entire contents breathe an 
inmost and touching love for this favorite Church. No other letter is so rich in heartfelt ex¬ 
pressions and tender allusions—none so characteristically epistolary, without exact arrangement, 
without doctrinal discussions, without Old Testament citations and dialectic argumentations. 
None is so completely a letter of the heart, an outburst of passionate longing for the fellowship 
of love amid outward desertion and affliction ; so that although at times almost elegiac in its tone, 
it is a model of the union of tender love with apostolic dignity and boldness.” Although the letter 
of a prisoner near death, it is melior alacriorque et blandior ceteris (Grotius). Written in view 
of death, yet full of unshaken hope of life, under heavy oppression, yet full of unbending courage, 
amid grievous conflicts, yet full of fresh zeal, it passes from expressions of tender love for the church 
to the severest denunciations of dangerous adversaries. With passages full of elegant negligence 
(i. 29), like Plato’s dialogues, and Cicero’s letters, it has passages of wonderful eloquence, and pro* 
ceeds from entirely outward, special, relations and circumstances to wide-reaching thoughts and 
grand conceptions. 

(2) Hence the importance of the letter, apart from the one doctrinal passage (ii. 5-11), lies in 
the province of practical life. It treats of the mutual relations of the minister and his church, 
and also of the general Christian life, especially in regard to self-discipline and proper demeanor 
in circumstances of difficulty and towards various persons. 

The Church has therefore selected from it four portions to be read on the fourth Sunday after 
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Advent (iv. 4-7), on Palm-Sunday (ii. 5-11), on the twenty-second (i. 3-11) and the twenty- 
third Sunday after Trinity (iii. 17-21). 

I 3. UNITY OF TIIE EPISTLE. 

This unity appears from \ \ 1, 2, and it would be unnecessary to refer to it, had not Hein¬ 
richs (JYovum Testamentum ed. Koppe VII. Proleg. p. 31 sqq.) and Paulus ( Heidelb. Jahrb. 
1817, 7, p. 702 sq.) brought forward the idea that there were two letters here, the one (i. 1 —iii. 1, 
as far as x a, P STe * v and iv. 21-23) addressed to all the Philippians, and the other (iii. 1 b — 
iv. 20) addressed to his more intimate friends, the kxtoKOToi and Atanavni ; and that the exoteric 
and esoteric parts were first united by another hand. This view finds no exegetical support 
in ?.orz6v (iii. 1), t 17.ttm (iii. 15), as the explanation of the passages shows. It deserves to be 
forgotten, or to be mentioned only as a curiosity. 

I 4. AUTHOR OF TnE EPISTLE. 

(1) The letter itself designates the Apostle Paul as the author (i. 1), represents Timothy as 
one of his associates (i. 1 ; ii. 19), and refers to his imprisonment (i. 7), and to his former preach¬ 
ing in Macedonia (iv. 15), in a manner entirely natural and in harmony with his actual rela¬ 
tions. Oil this point, therefore, there is no room for doubt. 

(2) The external testimonies maintain Paul’s authorship. Polycarp cites it (ad Phil. iii. II) 
as a letter of Paul’s, according to its position in Muratori’s Canon, after the Epistle to the 
Ephesians, and before that to the Colossians (Eph. g 4, 2), and in this he is followed by Igna¬ 
tius, Iren.eus, Clemens of Alexandria, Origen, Tertullian, and Eusebius who reckons it 
among the ofioloynl/uva. Marcion also regards it as an epistle of Paul. 

(3) It bears undeniably the Pauline impress in its contents and spirit, its delicate turns and 
allusions, its language and mode of representation (Meyer, comp. \ 2,1). It should be remarked 
too that from the subordination of the doctrinal element, as also from the prominence of its cha¬ 
racteristics as fresh, original, and called forth by a special occasion, all suspicion of forgery in the 
interest of doctrine is excluded (Meyer). Hence Olshausen could still say that this letter 
belongs to the few writings of the New Testament of which the genuineness has never been dis¬ 
puted. 

(4) Schrader leads the way to the more recent assaults on this Epistle (Dcr Apostel Paulus, 
V. p. 233 sq.). According to his view, the passage iii. 1 — iv. 9 is interpolated between ii. 30 
and iv. 10, destroying the symmetry of the letter and its character as a letter of friendship. 
This arbitrary assumption falls away at once before an unprejudiced interpretation of the passage 
in question. 

The leader of the Tubingen School, Baur (especially in his Paulus, 1845, pp. 458-475) whom 
his pupil, Sciiwegler ( Nachapost . Zeitaller II. 133-135), ably supports, makes the attack in 
a different way. Baur's arguments group themselves under three heads :— 

(а) The letter moves in the circle of Gnostic ideas, not combating them, but attaching itself 
to them. Consequently the passage, ii. 5 sq., must have this import : dp-ayp6g points to the 
Valentinian Sophia, which strives to force itself into the being of the Father (<<ra rw eivai) 
and thus sinks down from the irh/pupa into the Kevupa ; “ Being found in the likeness of men,” 
etc. (ev ofimufuiTi avtipuKuv and axw aTL evpe&et^ av&purcnc) are Docedc; and the division into 
the three regions of err ovpaviw, kmyeiuv, Karax^ovluv is purely Gnostic. This view also is utterly 
untenable in the light of impartial exegesis. 

(б) The character of the letter justifies a doubt of its Pauline origin. The expression tcvve c 
(iii. 2) is indelicate; and the antithesis of naTarour/ and ireptropTf forced and out of place. The 
statement in iii. 2 sq. is copied from 2 Cor. xi. 18 sq., and that in iv. 15 contradicts 1 Cor. ix. 15 
(cyw tie ov tdxpvP ai ovAevi tovtuv), or at least 2 Cor. xi. 9, according to which the contribution did 
not reach him at the beginning of his Macedonian labors, but at a later period. The passage in 
Philippians arose probably from that in Corinthians by an exaggeration. The passage iv. 16 is 
not historically correct, since Paul did not make a long stay there ; further iii. 1 (ra air d ypafeiv) 
indicates poverty of thought; and iii. 6 (AtKaiooivrj ev vdpup) is un-Pauline. These charges also 
prove unfounded when we examine the passages. 
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(c) The historical relations all point to a post-Pauline period. K/l ypevroq (iv. 3), in connection 
with e k rf/g K alaapog oiriag (iv. 22), compels us to think of the relation of the Emperor Tiberius. 
Flavius Clemens, who on account of impiety {adedrT/g) was condemned to death, and thus foi 
the first time the ttpokoxt) tov evayyeMov (i. 12) becomes clear, together with Paul’s joyful hope of 
a speedy release (ii. 21). Further, in the fact that this Clemens, a genuine disciple of Peter, 
had become a owepydg of Paul, we see the writer’s tendency to harmonize the representatives of 
the Jewish and Gentile Christians, E vodia and 'Lwtvxv (iv. 2). ’Etuok67toic nal Sianovoig (i. 1) is an 
anachronism in a Pauline Epistle. As to these objections also an unbiassed exegesis removes 
every difficulty. 

Such objections to the genuineness of the letter become in reality vouchers for it. If there 
are no others against Paul’s authorship, we need not be concerned. They serve only to make us 
feel how uncertain are the decisions of critics who recognize such delicacy of feeling on the part 
of the writer, and yet complain of monotonous repetitions, poverty of thought, and a want of any 
definite theme or purpose. Lunemann {Pauli ad Phil. Ep. contra Baurium defendit, 1817) and 
Bruckner [Ep. ad Phil. Paulo auctori vindicata contra Baurium defendit , 181S) have trium¬ 
phantly vindicated the genuineness of this letter. 

I 5. RELATIONS OF THE READERS. 

(1) Their external relations. Not merely in the superscription (i. 1, ev Anlimroiq) does th« 
Apostle designate the place of the church, but also (which he seldom does except undeis deep 
emotion) in the body of the letter, where he mentions their gifts of love to him (iv. 15: 
^>LAiTrnf]Gioi). Philippi is first mentioned in Acts xvi. 12. It was originally called Kpr/videg from 
the great number of fountains in that region, afterwards Aarog, and finally, when Philip, the son 
of Amyntas, king of Macedonia, enlarged and fortified it as a bulwark against the Thracians, 
about B. C. 358, it was named Qtf.nrrroc. It became still more celebrated on account of the bat¬ 
tle fought there B. C. 42 between the Triumviri and Brutus and Cassius (which decided the fate 
of the republic), after which it was made a Roman colonia {Koluvia, Acts xvi. 12) with the jus 
ilalicum; but it obtained its greatest glory as the first city of Europe in which the gospel was 
preached with great success by Paul (A. D. 53) on his second missionary journey (Acts xvi. 9-40). 
"When it is said (Acts xvi. 12): hcei&ev eig QnPnnrovg, rjrtg eoriv Trpurrj rf/g ptpidog rf/g Nanedoviag 
7 roAig, this tt ptb-rj evidently designates only its local position ( eneldev , i. e., from Neapolis), not its 
political importance. It lies not far from the sea* and after Neapolis, the port of Philippi, reck¬ 
oned at that time as in Thrace (Van Hengel Comment. Ep. ad. Phil. p. 4), is the first city 
reached on coming from Neapolis to Macedonia. The capital of Macedonia was Amphipolis 
(Liv. 45, 29). Comp. Acts of the Apostles, Lange’s Series, p. 304. Paul, along with the happy 
results of his preaching in the conversion of Lydia and the jailor, had suffered many trials there 
(1 Thess. ii. 2: -rpo^adovreg nal vftpto&evres). After probably a short stay at Philippi on his third 
missionary journey (Acts xx. 1, 2), he remained there somewhat longer on his return, though 
still not a long time (Acts xx. 6). 

[Some of the later commentators (even Meyer, Comment, i'fber die Briefe an die Philipper, 
etc., p. 1, 1859) speak of a village, Felibah, as still occupying the ancient site. This is incor¬ 
rect. Cousinerv wrote nearly forty years ago: "La vide celebre de Philippi ne renforme au~ 
jourd ’hui que des animaux sauvages; V oiseau de Minerva se y r&gen&re an milieu des debris” 
( Voyage dans la Macedonie, p. 17, tome 2, Paris, 1831). The nearest human habitation at pre¬ 
sent is a Greek Karahma, or caravansary, a mile or more from the ruins, though the ancient name 
undoubtedly still lingers among the peasants of the country. The nearest village is Bereketli, 
several miles distant. The ruins consist principally of the remains of a theatre or amphitheatre 
on the side of the hill which formed the acropolis of Philippi, mounds of rubbish containing 
broken columns and fragments of marble, two lofty gateways supposed to have belonged to a 
colossal temple of the emperor Claudius, and a portion of the ancient city wall on the east side 
towards Kavalla (Neapolis). Latin inscriptions are still found there, which show that the place 

L* Tt is somewhat less, certainly, than 10 miles. The recent French explorers (Mission Archeolngiqu') make the distance 
from 12 to 13 kilometres, i. ft ho-it 9 Roman mih*s. From the crags which overlook the road across Symbolnm from 
Kavalla, the aucient Nenpolis, to the site of Philippi, the traveller has both places In sight at the same time.—II.] 
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was once occupied by Romans. (See the addition to Colony in the American edition of Smith’s 
Bible Dictionary , Vol. I. p. 447). 

The river of which Luke speaks in Acts xvi. 13 is undoubtedly the Qangas or Gangites men¬ 
tioned by ancient writers (Herod, vii. 113), and said to be known still as Anghista. It is not a 
permanent stream, but, like many of the so-called rivers ( Kora/xot ) in the East, nu y be entirely 
dry in summer, but flow with water in the rainy season. When the writer was there on the 
13th of December, 1859, it was a rapid torrent, rushing and foaming over its rocky bod, varying 
in depth at different points from one and two feet to four and five feet, and covering a bed ol 
about thirty feet in width. The stones at the bottom showed the action at times of a still more 
powerful current. The channel of this stream is only a few rods beyond the circuit of the city, 
as indicated by the parts of the wall which still remain. For other information respecting the 
site of Philippi and its harbor, Neapolis, the present Kavalla, see Bill. Baer a, Vol. XVII. 873 ff. 
It was on the bank of this stream that the Jews or Jewish proselytes assembled for worship (Acts 
xvi. 13), and hence, as Luke’s expression indicates (for we are to read there, Lk irv?w, out of the gale 
and not in ndfewc, out of the city), they had only to pass out of the gate, and would then come at once 
to the river-side.— II.] 

Nearly all the inhabitants of Philippi were heathen, among whom were a few Jews, who did 
not have even a synagogue, but only a place of prayer (Acts xvi. 13, Lange’s Series, p. 304), 
without the city, near the river, where also a few proselytes worshipped with them. Among 
these undoubtedly the Apostle gained his first converts. The church must have been composed 
principally of Gentiles. We cannot infer, on sufficient grounds, that the church was wealthy, 
either from the case of Lydia or the jailor, or from their gifts to the Apostle. Polycarp indeed, 
in his letter to the Philippians, censures their love of money; but he died A. I). 1G8 at the age 
of 86, and wrote his letter at least fifty or sixty years after Paul wrote to the Philippians. 
During this period great changes may have taken place even in the outward circumstances of 
the church.* 

2. The internal condition of the church was, on the whole, very favorable. The church 
could not have remained weak, as the Jewish congregation there had been ; for it had kiriono-oi 
Kal dianovoi (i. 1). It must therefore have been also well regulated. We must not overlook the 
fact that Paul writes Tramp rote dyiots kv XpiariL ’Ir/aov (i. 1). This -umv is omitted in his letter 
to the Colossians, who were known to him, and in his letter to the Ephesians, while in his letter 
to the Romans, who were as yet unknown to him, and in his second letter to the Corinthians, it 
occupies a different position. He also not merely salutes tt dvra ayiov (iv. 21), but rejoices in them 
all (ii. 17). In like manner Epaphroditus longs earnestly, not after Philippi merely, but even 
after them all (ii. 26), and is anxious because they have heard of his sickness. More than once, 
before the Apostle arrived at Corinth, did they contribute to his support (iv. 15, 16), nor did 
they probably fail to share in the gifts of love which were sent from Macedonia to Corinth (2 
Cor. xi. 9), and now again they have forwarded by a messenger their gifts to him at Rome (iv. 
10-20). It was this last act, together with the return of Epaphroditus (ii. 25-30), which gave 
occasion for the letter. They have their trials (i. 29), but remain faithful. Adversaries 
( avTiKtinevm ) come among them (i. 28), also false teachers (iii. 2sq.), and enemies to Christ (iii. 
18, 19), but it is always evident that they do not come forth from them nor succeed among 
them. He has no fear of intellectual or doctrinal errors among them, but only calls their atten¬ 
tion to the approaching danger. The false teachers are Judaistic, as among the Galatians, but 
with this difference, that among the latter they had arisen in the ehurch itself, and had met with 
success, whereas here they had entered the church from without, and had hitherto met with no suc¬ 
cess. He is obliged indeed to exhort them to harmony (ii. 1-4 ; iv. 2, 3), to pray for their furtherance 
in knowledge and experience (i. 9), to warn them against strife and vanity (ii. 3, 4); but not in a 
tone of accusation or of reproach on account of grievous errors, as in the case of the 
Corinthians and others. If therefore officiousness or a striving for pre-eminence existed 
among them, or the conceit of moral perfection (Wiesinger), the rivalship of spiritual pride, 
which leads one by turns to arrogate to himself or to disclaim Christian perfection (Meyer), the 


* Po!.vc\rp charges two members of the Philippian church witli the rice of avarice, hot exonerates the church as a 
who’e f.om any participation in their sin. See Prof. LlQBTrooT'8 Commentary, p. 63. noie 1.—II.) 
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tinder of this pride, ever ready for the spark, namely, a tendency to excessive self-estimation 
(Schenkel), or ascetic jealousy (JDe Wette), we are to understand this as applicable to single 
persons, or occurrences, or as pertaining to the natural man, from whom even the true Christian 
is not freed. Without this view of the case, Paul’s high commendation of the Philippians (iv. 1, 
Xapa mi areoavog pov), the praise awarded to them at the beginning of the letter (i. 3-11), the 
account of his external condition (i. 12-20), and also of his state of mind (i. 21-26; iii. 7-15), 
become unintelligible. 

I 6. TIME AND PLACE OF COMPOSITION. 

(1) Facts of the letter. According to i. 7, 13-20 ; iv. 22, it is evident that Paul is a prisoner : 
that he has freedom and opportunity to preach: that he has been in that situation for some time, 
and is in such relations with the well-known Praetorium (r<y TpaiTop'np) that his person and 
work have become known throughout that camp (cv W.w) and among all the others (roig Aoaroig 
7 rdrnv) who would here come into question. There is a church there, which is also not without 
witnesses for Christ, of whom some indeed are “contentious” (oi ef kptdtiag), so that we are to 
think of an important place in which such dissension would be comparatively of little account; 
and as, finally, the imperial palace [fj Kaiaapog oinia) is there, the place thus variously indicated 
must be Home. 

Since Paul has been there for some time, he cannot have written this letter in the beginning 
of his imprisonment, but must have written it towards its close;—an inference which is con¬ 
firmed by his uncertainty as to whether he will be finally released, or meet with a martyr’s 
death. Hence we conclude that this letter was written at Rome, A. D. 63 or 64, a year after 
that to the Colossians, and in the spring, which we infer not from ave&dfore (see on iv. 10), but 
from the return of Epaphroditus, which the opening of the spring navigation rendered practica¬ 
ble. The subscriptions of the Codices from the fourth century and onwards (B. and others at 
the end) favor this conclusion. 

The Church, which divided the letters of Paul into those addressed to churches and those ad¬ 
dressed to individuals, arranged them according to their stichometric length, and thus our letter 
stands before Colossians. Only the epistle to the Ephesians, which with its 155 verses contains 
only six more verses than Galatians (in the cod. Sin. however, 48 eroixoi), is placed after Gala¬ 
tians, because in comparison with the latter composition the difference in length was of minor 
importance. (Laurent, Neutestamentliche Studien, p. 43 sq.). 

(2) The following are different views : Oeder (De tempore et loco epistola* ad Phil, scriplce. 
Onoldi, 1731), transfers the letter to the time of Paul’s sojourn of a year and a half at Corinth 
(Acts xviii. 11). But the Apostle was not then in prison, and not in danger of death, as at Rome. 

D. Paulus (1799), Bottger, ( Beitrdge , Gottingen, 1837), and others, refer the letter to 
the time of Paul’s imprisonment at Caesarea. Bottger, not without acuteness and learning, 
founds his argument upon the misunderstood judicial procedure, according to which an appeal 
must be answered within five or ten days. Maintaining that Paul’s imprisonment at Rome, 
resulting from his appeal to the emperor, could last only five days, he assumes (since Paul was 
in prison there during two years, Acts xxviii. 30), a second imprisonment, and by a forced ex¬ 
planation understands rip Trpairup'u (i. 13), and 77 Kaiaapog obda (iv. 22), of imperial edifices out of 
Rome, and on account of iv ru tt pairuptu 'llp&dov (Acts xxiii. 35) he places these at Caesarea. 
But on this view he does not explain the other indications (above noticed) which point out the 
time and place of composition, and creates a new perplexity, namely, how Luke (Acts xxviii. 
16-23) forgot to mention that Paul was released, and was not imprisoned at Rome until a 
later period. 

\ 7. literature. 

For General Works see the Introduction to Ephesians, \ 7. 

Special Works.— Melanchthon: — Argumentum Ep. Pauli ad. Phil ( Corp . Ref. XV. pp. 
1283-1294). —Musculus: Comment . — Am Ende: Ep. ad. Phil. Grave, nova versione lat. et 
annot. perpet. illustr., 1789.— Heinrichs, in 2V. T. ed. Koppe, vol. VII. p. II. 1826.— Rhein- 
wald: Comment, uber den Brief an die Philipp er, 1827. — Matthies: Erklarung des Briefer 
Pauli an die Philipper 1835.— Van Hengel: Comm, perpet. in Ep. ad. Phil. 1838, (distin- 
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guished for philological accuracy).— Holemann : Comm. in Ep. D. Pauli ad. Phil. 1839 (too 
artificial)— Rilliet: Cbmmentaire sur Vepitre de I’apdtre Paul aux Philippiens 1841.— 
WiesinGer in Olshausen’s Commentary on the N. 2\, vol. 5, 1850, (with fine remarks). — 
Cone. Muller: Commentatio de locis quibusdam Ep. ad. Phil. 1843.— Schinz: (of Zurich) 
die christliche Gemeinde zu Philippi, 1833. 

On the important passage ii. 5-11, compare especially the following: Umbreit, in the review 
of Rheinwald's Commentar in “Studien und Kritiken ,” pp. 593-596.— Stein, ibid. 1837, pp. 
165-180. Ernesti, ibid., 1848, pp. 858-924; 1851, pp. 595-630; and Tholuck’s Pfingstpro- 
gramm , 1847: Disputatio christologica de loc. Paul. Phil. II. 6-9. 

For a practical exposition see, besides those mentioned in the Introduction to Ephesians, 
[g 7], which include our epistle, Schleiermacher: Predigten iibtr den Brief an die Philipper 
Werken. 2 Abtheilung, 10 Band, S. 337-804.— Passavant : Versueh einer pracJtisehen Ausle- 
gung des Briefes Pauli an die Philipper, 1834.— Menken : In Homilelisehen Bldttern, 1835, S. 
300-419.— Kahler : Auslegung der Epislel Pauli an die Philipper in 25 Predigten, 1855. 

[The following additional works may be mentioned: 

In German: 

1) Dr. August Neander: Der Brief Pauli an die Philipper praktisch erldutert, with Lu¬ 
ther's version corrected by F. Th. Schneider (pp. 1-162; Berlin, 1849). This work is translated 
by Mrs. H. Conant (pp. 1-140; New York, 1851). The quotations from Neander in the pages 
which follow are to be accredited to this translation. 

2) Gr. Fr. Jatiio: Pauli Brief an die Philipper (1857). 

3) Dr. Berniiard Weiss: Der Philipper Brief ausgelegt und die Geschiehte seiner Ausle¬ 
gung krilisch dargestellt (Berlin, 1859). An important work for illustrating the relations of the 
epistle to dogmatic theology. 

4) Dr. D. Schenkel: Die Briefe an die Epheser, Philipper, und Colosser (1862). 

In English : 

1) Rev. John Trapp, A. M. : Commentary upon the Epistle of St. Paul to the Philippians, 
contained in his Commentary on the New Testament (edited by Rev. W. Webster, Lond., 1865). 
Some extracts from this work are given among the Homiletic and Practical remarks. 

2) Rev. Robert Hall, A.M.: A Practical Exposition of the Epistle to the Philippians, in 
Twelve Discourses, delivered at Cambridge in 1801 and 1802. (Stenographic notes, but very full, 
with reference both to the ideas and the language of the preacher. They are good specimens of 
pulpit exposition by one of the great masters of sacred eloquence). 

3) Rev. Fr. D. Maurice: Epistle to the Philippians, pp. 549-558, in his Unity of the New 
Testament (1854). 

4) Webster and Wilkinson: New Testament, with Notes Grammatical and Exegetical, II. 
506-528 (London, 1861). 

5) T. B. Lightfoot, D. D.: St. Paul’s Epistle to tho Philippians. A Revised Text, with 
Introduction, Notes, and Dissertations (London, 1868). 

6) Prof. John Eadie: A Commentary on the Greek Text of the Epistle of Paul on Philip¬ 
pians (Edinburg and New York, 1859). 

The remarks of Professor Stuart on Philip, ii. 5-8 are in the best style of that eminent inter¬ 
preter ( Miscellanies, Andover, 1846). 

The older Commentaries of Calvin, Bengel, Henry, Macknight, Doddridge, and the 
later Commentaries of Barnes, Bloomfield, Alford, Ellicott, and Wordsworth, are too 
well known to be formally cited. 

Lectures on the Character of St. Paul. By the Rev. J. Howson, D. D. (2d ed., London, 
1864). The author has drawn some of his finest illustrations from the Epistle to the Philippians. 
He shows that the heart of the great Apostle, that the distinctively personal traits of his charac¬ 
ter, are revealed more fully in this letter than in any of his other writings. 

The articles on Philippi and Neapolis in Herzog’s Beal-Encyklopadie and in Smith’s Dic¬ 
tionary of the Bible may be consulted with advantage on the persons and places mentioned in 
the Epistle.—H.] 
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EPISTLE OF PAUL TO THE PHI LIPPI ANS.* 


SECTION I. 

I. ADDRESS AND SALUTATION. 

Chapter I. 1, 2. 

1 Paul and Timotheus [Timothy], 1 the [omit the] servants of Jesus Christ 2 [Christ 
Jesus], to all the saints in Christ Jesus, which [who] are at Philippi, with the 

2 [omit the] bishops 3 [overseers] and deacons 4 [helpers]: Grace {bef unto you and 
peace, from God our Father and from [omit /row] the Lord Jesus Christ. 


* IIpos 4>t\urjn]criovi, X- ABF 8 K, et al.; D E have irpos <KAi7rTn)K<novv preceded by ap^erai (found also in F G). 
There are fuller titles, us in the ca.se of the Epistle to the Ephesians. 

1 Yer. 1. [Timotheus occurs in the A. V. seventeen times and Timothy seven times, for Ti/uoflfo?, in Acts and the Epis¬ 
tles. The anglicized form is the easier one.—11.] 

3 Ibid. XpccTToO Tija-oO, X B 1) E, e.t al.; A is uncertain. F S K L have ‘IiproO Xparrov. [Lachmaxn, TrsciiEXDoRr, 
Meyhr, Wordsworth, Liuiitfoot and others adopt the former collocation. — 11.] 

3 find. Sue e7ncrK07roi«, B, el al.; (tvv6ttutkottoi<: is a correction [and arose probably, says Ellicott, from the epistolary 
style of later times. The A. V. translates this Greek title by “overseers ” in Acts xx. 28. — II.] 

* Ibid. [Instead of “deacons” (Suucocois), as in A. V., Brau.vk renders “helpers” (Ifelfern), but Luther “servants” 
(Dimer".) — II. J 

5 Yer. 2. [The Greek has no verb after \dpis. Luther, whom Brauxe follows, omits the copula here. The A. Y. in this 
elliptical form of salutation omits or supplies “be” without any rule. In respect to the nature of the ellipsis, see remarks 
on Philein., ver. 4 (Yol. VIII., p. 12 b ). —II .J 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

Ver. 1. Paul and Timothy, servants of 
Christ Jesus.—(II aMog not. T ifiutko^ dovloi t 
Xgianw ’Ir/mw. ) See on Epli. i. 1 and Col. i. 1. 
Timothy is not mentioned here as joint writer 
of the Epistle (Meyer), for the first per¬ 
son singular immediately follows in ver. 3, and 
in ii. 11) Paul appears as his director, nor for 
the sake of honoring him and of securing 
hint greater influence in the church (Sciien- 
kel). [It has excited surprise that Luke is 
not named here as well as Timothy, since he 
was with Paul at Philippi, when the church was 
gathered (Acts xvi. 11), and was with Paul at 
Rome shortly before the time when lie wrote to the 
Colossians (iv. 14). It is conjectured that some 
unknown exigency may have called him away 
from Paul just at the time when he wrote this 
epistle,—11.] The designation servants (doi>Xoi) 
ronrks their common relation to the Lord of the 
church, and corresponds to the familiar charac¬ 
ter of the epistle, as well as its object, which 
was to express his thanks for the supplies sent 
to him from Philippi. The church has by this act 
served not merely Paul and Timothy, but the 
Lord whose servants they are. Benoel: Fa- 
tnilianus scribit ad Philippenses , quam ad eos, ubi 


se apostolum nominal. Sub hoc prsedicato communi 
discipulum Timotheum mediate vocatum sibi human- 
issvne adjungit , qui recens Paulo adjunct us I'hilippos 
venerat (Acts xvi. 3-12).—[We certainly miss 
here Paul’s customary official title of Apostle, 
omitted elsewhere only in his two earliest Epistles, 
namely, those to the Thessalonians, and that to 
Philemon, which relates to a private mailer. We 
are to attribute this, says Scuknkel (Brie/e an die 
Fpheser, etc., p. 112), not to hiscourteous regard for 
Timothy, for heassumes the title in Col. i. 1, where, 
as here, he associates Timothy with himself; but to 
the almost purely personal occasion of the letter, 
and its tone of familiarity, which naturally left out 
of view his official position. Besides, no one here 
at Philippi had assailed his apostolic authority, 
and hence he had no reason for giving promi¬ 
nence to his official dignity.—II.]—To all 
the saints in Christ Jesus, who are at 
Philippi.—Comp. Eph. i. 1. na<rt roiq ayioi f, 
comprises all the members of the church. It is 
worthy of notice that this “all ” recurs again and 
again, as in i. 4, 7, 8, 25; ii. 17, 26; iv. 22. We 
are to attribute this to the orderly condition of 
the church, which rendered exceptions unneces- 
sary ; not to the ardor of his love (Meyer), or 
his impartiality with respect to the disagreement 
(iv. 2, 3) which existed in the churcn (Du 
Wette), or by way of emphasis with respect t« 

11 
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his more confidential friends, for whom chaps, 
iii. and iv. are intended (Heinrichs), or because 
he would include also those who had not contri¬ 
buted to his support (IIengel). On roif ovaiv 
ev <btXi7rrents see Introduction, $ 5, and on Eph. 
i. I, and Coloss. i. I.— With bishops and 
assistants — ervv hirianoTroiq nai Siandvoig. The 
inionoxoi are the TTpea^vrepoi (Acts xx. 28), 
troiueveg (Eph. iv. 11), the presbytery. At 
the head of the church stood, therefore, not 
one bishop, but several elders. Concerning 
the fitdaovoi see Acts vi. I, 2; 1 Tim. iii. 8, 
B. Illi turn interna, hi externa curabunt proprie 
(I Tim. iii. 2, 8), nec tamen hi non interna, neque 
illi non externa. ILec una ad Philippenses epistola 
ita inscribitur, ut cum emphatica paraphrasi conjun- 
gatur mentio episcoporum et diaconorum (Bengel). 
Paul indicates that as the individual members 
are united to each other (vram), so the church 
with its officers forms a living, beautiful unity, 
as evinced also by the contribution sent to the 
Apostle and collected in the church by its officers. 
More remote, if at all involved, are the supposed 
references to the fact that it was a regularly 
constituted church (Rheinwald), which is not 
to be presumed as true only of the one at Phi¬ 
lippi ; to the recognition of officers in the 
cuurcli (Wiesinger); to the special zeal of the 
bishops and deacons (Matthies) ; to Epaphrodi- 
tus, as one who belonged to the kmanoKoic (Gro- 
tius, et al.), or to the fact that the collection came 
from the members of the church, without its 
h iving an official character (Schenkel). 

Ver. 2. Grace (be) unto you and peace, 
from God our Father and from the Lord 
Jesus Christ, Xapt ? vpiv nai eipr/vy enro ireov 
irarpb ? yuan’ teal K vpiou '\yaob Xpiarov. —This ac¬ 
cords with Eph. i. 2, which compare. 

DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

Comp, on Eph. i. 1, 2, and Col. i. 1, 2. 

1. Paul comprises under dwAof Xpiorov ’lycrov 
the relation of both Timothy and himself 
as servants. So great and glorious is their Mas¬ 
ter that before Him all distinctions in rank and 
importance vanish. These distinctions are au¬ 
thorized, and yet care is to be taken that they be 
not overstrained, or hierarchically established, 
or abused. It is one thing for the Apostle in 
his humility to associate himself with his as¬ 
sistant, and quite another for the latter to arro¬ 
gate to himself an equality with the former. 

2. The Apostle in the first place distinguishes 
between the church and its servants; but, se¬ 
condly, he does not separate the two, so that the 
servants stand exalted above the church, but 
places them in the church, from which they are 
taken, and for which they are employed. 
Thirdly, he distinguishes also the different ser¬ 
vants of the church, and names some imonoiroi 
and others didnovoi , without stating any thing 
more definite in regard to them, except that the 


former are employed especially in the training 
and instruction of the Church, the latter in the 
care of the poor and sick. But, fourthly, he 
unites these together as belonging to one body 
and subordinate to one head. Fifthly, he speaks 
of a single church as having not merely Stanovoi , 
but also ETrianoTroi, so that we do not discover 
here the beginning of the Episcopal system, but 
find rather a college of presbyters at the head of 
a single congregation. 

IIOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

Comp, on Eph. i. 1, 2; Col. i. 1, 2. 

Be not confused by the distinctions among 
men, nor in the presence of them, that thou mayest 
clearly recognize the common position of all be¬ 
fore the Lord. But do not, on account of this 
equality in Ilis sight, despise the distinctions 
which He has appointed. Thou who art more 
highly honored, follow Paul; and thou who art 
less elevated follow Timothy. The pastor is not 
lord over the church which has a claim upon 
him and his office. The church may have 
stronger grounds of complaint against him than 
he against the church. 

Starke :—One must not seek for saints in hea¬ 
ven only, but find them already upon earth. He 
who does not become a saint here will not be one 
there. 

Rieger :—Paul places himself here by the side 
of his young co-laborer, Timothy, that others 
also may feel a well grounded confidence in him. 
The kingdom of Christ is throughout a kingdom 
of love. No one there desires to be alone, or mis¬ 
uses his gifts and advantages for the injury or 
depreciation of another, but, on the contrary, 
every one desires to lift up the younger and 
weaker ones, and to draw them after him. The 
welfare of the church is the main work. Bishops 
and servants are appointed to care for its inte¬ 
rests and to maintain good order in it. 

Schleiermacher: —When we say “peace,” 
we know that it is the deepest, grandest, expres¬ 
sion of our hearts for the soul’s true welfare. 

[Robert Hall :— “Peace,” ver. 2. This was 
the term in which the primitive Christians were 
accustomed to salute each other in the common 
meetings, and in the streets, and market places. 
This was sanctified by Jesus Christ. He said : 

“ My peace 1 leave with you, my peace I give 
unto you, not as the world giveth give I unto 
you (by compliment, etc.): let not your heart, be 
troubled, neither let it be afraid.” They were 
accustomed to express all this by the term 
peace; and the best thing we can wish for our 
l'ellow-Christians and for ourselves is, that “ peace 
may be multiplied.”—II.] 

Schenkel: —The true importance of the office 
in its relation to the church: (1) as an office in 
the church; (2) as an office from the church; 
(3) as an office for the church. 
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SECTION II. 

Situation and Labors of the Apostle at Rome. 

Chapter I. 3-26. 


(1) The Apostle' $ gratitude and joy before God on account of the church (i. 3-11). 

After joyful thanksgiving for the fellowship of the church in the gospel (3-5), and the express 
sion of his confident hope that God will make it perfect (6-8), he offers a fervent prayer 
for them (9-11). 


3, 4 I thank my God upon every [all] remembrance of you, Always in every prayer 

5 of mine for you all making [the] request [prayer] with joy, For your fellowship in 

6 [unto] the gospel from the first 1 day until now; Being confident of this very thing that 
he which [who] hath begun [began] a good work in you will perform [complete] it un- 

7 til [up to] the day of Jesus Christ ; 2 Even as it is meet [just] for me to think this of you 
all, because I have you in my heart; inasmuch as both in my bonds and in the defence 
and confirmation of the gospel ye all are partakers of my grace [of the grace with 

8 me]. For God is my record [witness] 3 how greatly I long after you all in the bow- 

9 els [heart] of Jesus Christ. And this I pray, that your love may abound yet more 

10 and more in knowledge and in [omit] all judgment [discernment or experience]; That 
ye may approve things that are excellent [ or, prove things that differ]; that ye 

11 may be sincere [pure] and without offence till [unto] the day of Christ; Being 
filled with the fruits [fruit] of righteousness which are [is] 4 by [through] Jesus 
Christ, 5 unto the glory and praise of God. 

1 Ver. 6. [A few of the oldest MSS. insert rrj? before irpwTijv. Some copyist may have thought it necessary, but the gram¬ 
mar does not require it. See the exegetical remarks. 11 

3 Ibid. [Instead of Tqa-ov Xpuri-oO (T. It.) some copies invert the order as in ver. 1 (Lacrmann, Ellicott, Tischendoep, 
Alforo). Tho.evidence seems not to be conclusive.—II.J 

* Ver. 8. [Meyer, Tischexdorf ami others, reject iariv in p.ov iariv of the T. It. The omission, on the whole, is very 
doubtful. See Ellicott’s statement of the testimony.— II.] 

* Ver. II. Kapirov SiKaicxrvioj? roe in K A it (which last, however, omits the article tov) and many others. The plural 
itapnon — rd>c is not duly attested. [The A. V. therefore requires correction here. — II.] 

6 Ibid. [Whether the order here is Jesus Christ or Christ Jesus, with the preseut evidence, is uncertain.—II.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

Ver. 3. I thank my God (etxaptard) r£ 
yov). Exactly like Rom. i. 8; 1 Cor. i. 4; Phil. 4. 
Comp. Col. i. 3.— Upon all [or the whole] re¬ 
membrance of you. —’Et< states the ground 
or basis (rraoy -y yveiy) on which the thanks¬ 
giving rests. This remembrance of Paul extends 
through his life; he contemplates it as one, as 
a whole. Luther well says: “As often as I think 
of you.” See Winer’s Gram. pp. 110, 392.* 
Meyer, urging the force of rrdf with the article, 
explains: My remembrance of you is entirely 
and throughout connected with thanksgiving to 
God; and Schenkel: So far as he remembers 
them. These explanations are wrong; for the 
thanksgiving and the supplication go together. 
Still less can iyuv be gen. aubj., as if Paul were 
giving thanks for their remembrance of him 
(Bretschneider). Further, yveia is not=men- 
tion (Winer, Van Hengel), as in yveiav irot- 
eiaOai (Roin. i. 9; Eph. i. 16; 1 Thess. i. 2; 
Phil. 4). Comp, yveiav Ixctv (1 Thess. iii. 6; 2 
Tim. i. 3). 


* [The reference here and elsewhere Is to the translation 
of the seventh edition of Winer’s Grammar of the Idiom of 
the New Testament, revised and edited by Prof. J. Uenry 
Thayer (Andover, 1809).—II.J 


Ver. 4. Always in every prayer of mine 

for you all (tt dvrore ev Kaay deyoei yov virep k dv- 
tuv vyuv). In Uom. i. 8 we have rrdvruv luuv ; 
in 1 Cor. i. 4, Kdvrore Kepi vyuv; and in Eph. i. 16, 
only cki ruv Kpooevxtiv yov after ov Kavoyai. Here, 
after Kday ry yveig. (ver. 3) we have I he idea of to¬ 
tality repeated three times: Kavrore, Kaay, kovtuv. 
Latum crat cor Pauli (Bengkl), by his joy in the 
church.—This clause is to be joined wilh I he fol¬ 
lowing: Making the prayer with joy {yerct 
Xopag rf/v deyoiv Koiovyevos). [The article before 
der/aiv recalls deijoei as the prayer in each instance 
which he offers in their behalf.—II.] ndrrorr in 
the preceding clause shows lhat his thankfulness 
goes hand in hand with his constant prayer, and 
iv Kday deyaei that his prayer tor the church, and 
indeed for all its members, never ceases; while 
here in yera x a P^ we have his frame of mind 
disclosed to us, and the prayer noted as a fact. 
It is peculiar to this place. Theopiiylact : 
rd yera x a P^ yeyvf/aOai ayyeiov ri] f sKeivuv aperyf. 
Bengel: summa epistolse: gaudeo. gaudete ! Xam 
perpetua gaudii mentio (ver. 18 ff.; ii. 2, 19, 28; 
iii. 1 ; iv. 1, 4). Preces imprimis gaudium animat. 
For dtyaiq and Kpoaevxr/ see on Eph. vi. 18. It is 
incorrect to join Kdvrore (Wiesingf.r), or iKbp 
k dvruv vytiv (Holemann), with evxopiarib (ver. 3). 
It is wrong also to make the participial clause 
parenthetical (Heinrichs). [Taking this verse 
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and the preceding one together, we have then 
three steps in the development of the thought: 
Tirst, the apostle never remembers the Philip- 
pians but with thanksgiving; secondly, be remem¬ 
bers them in fact as often as he prays; and, 
thirdly, this remembrance of them was always a 
source of joy to himself, as well as a cause of 
thanksgiving to God.—H.] 

Ver. 5 brings forward the cause of his thanks. 
—For your fellowship unto the gospel. 
— ’Errt with the dative (preceded by Evxapta- 
te'iv) quite often indicates the object of the thanks¬ 
giving (1 Cor. i. 4). See Winer’s Gram. p. 393. 
— Tt? Kotvuvia vutiv represents the fellowship of the 
Philippians as already existing, and not now as 
first to be prayed for, and the object of this fel¬ 
lowship is the gospel (elf to EvayyiXiov). Koivovia 
is found without the gen. obj. in Gal. ii. 9 and 
in 2 Cor. ix. 13, where we have also elf avrovc, analo¬ 
gous to noivovEig slg 7oyov (iv. 13). The article is 
not repeated before etg evayyi/uov, because it ap¬ 
pears as one conception, gospel-fellowship. The 
connection of this clause with the participle is in¬ 
correct (Calvin, et al.), for we expect here a 
statement of the ground of his thanksgiving, and 
rt/v dkr/atv has already been defined as vtt ip vpixv. 

It is wrong also to take Koivwvta actively, as sup¬ 
port, contribution (Estius, et al.), as in Num. xv. 
26 (noivuviav Tiva ■Koieiabai), Heb. xiii. 10 (evrrotiag 
nal Koivuviac ), where the context demands that 
meaning; to refer it to their fellow’ship with Paul 
(Chrysostom, Van Hengel), for per' ipov (1 John 
i. 3) is wanting ; to regard it &s=q aydirq vpd)v 
in ver. 9 (Meyer) ; to refer it to the fellowship 
of the Philippians with other Christians (Wies- 
inger) ; or to render it: quod evangeliiparticipes 
facti estis (Grotius, etal.). — From the first day 
uutil now, cito npuTTjg i/pipag axpi tov vvv, 
marks with emphasis this well-tried fellowship 
of faith and love as existing from the first 
preaching of the gospel among them (Acts xvi. 
13) until the moment of Paul’s writing the letter. 
[The church at Philippi had existed now about 
ten years. Among the proofs Of this spirit of 
fellowship and zeal for the gospel (though not 
limiting himself to them) Paul no doubt had 
more or less distinctly in view the supplies 
which the Philippians had sent to him ; first, once 
and again at Thessaloniea, soon after his first 
departure from them (iv. 16), and still more re¬ 
cently at Rome, by the hand of Epaphroditus 
(iv. 18). Nothing but the want of an opportunity 
on the part of the Philippians to transmit their 
gifts, had prevented his receiving still others j 
during the intermediate period (iv. 10). There- 
corded instances of their liberality, therefore, 
might well be mentioned as characteristic of their 
later history as a church. The article before 
irp/.iTgg is unnecessary, the ordinal being suffi¬ 
ciently definite by itself. See Winer’s Gram. p. 
124.—H.]. It is incorrect to connect from the 
first dag, etc., with e vxapiorij (Bengel), or with 
TrenoL&dig (Meyer). The aim is to characterize 
the fellowship, but not the thanksgiving or con¬ 
fidence of the apostle. 

Ver. 6. The apostle is confident (xEKOtflug) 
that God will still work for them and in 
them. This participle marks his confidence 
as antecedent to the evxnpioTd). Ilsec fiducia 
nervus est gratiarum actionis (Bengel). Aird tovto 


shows that his confidence rests upon God and 
nothing else (Eph. vi. 18, 22; Col. iv. 8).— 
That he who began a good work in you 
will complete [or finish] it, on 6 ivap£d- 
pevog iv vpiv ipyov dyadbv iiriTediaei. Without 
doubt God is meant (ii. 13), and iv vpiv is in 
animis vestris (ii. 13), while the context requires 
us to think of all the members of the church 
as addressed (vers. 4, 7). Comp. Gal. iii. 3; 
2 Cor. viii. 6 (var. it poevgpt-aro. To explain 
it as meaning “among the Philippians ” (Hole- 
mann) is against the context. Not only the 
context, but Paul’s doctrine forbids us to un¬ 
derstand “every good one” with 6 ivapgdpEvog 
( W akefieli>). By ipyov dyaddv is meant not “ the 
good work” (Luther), but the Koivuvia vuav elg 
evayyefauv (ver. 5), a work which is not finished at 
a single blow, but is carried forward through a 
gradual development from step to step, through 
many a fluctuation and danger from within and 
without, to be made complete in eternity. 
Bengel: Initium est pignus consummationis. Xe 
homo quidem temere aliquid incipit .— Up to the 
day of Jesus Christ, axpig gpipag Xpio- 

tov. The day of the Lord’s coming for judgment 
is meant (ver. 10; ii. 16; 2 Cor. i. 14). The 
nearness of the day is not indicated (Meyer), 
or the day of each one’s death intended* (Estius, 
et al .).— Even as it is just for me to think 
this of you all. —Kr/dcjf gives the reason for 
the subjective confidence in the objective fact 
(Eph. i. 4). ’Etrriv dkatov spot tovto (ppoveiv de¬ 
scribes this confidence, which extends to each in¬ 
dividual (v~ip TravT&v i'pC>v), as a duty and obliga¬ 
tion which he owes to his readers (vers. 4, 8; Eph. 
vi. 1; Col. iv. 1). To withhold it seems to him 
a wrong against them (Bengel: Justus invenio 
causas). — Because I have you in my 
heart — did. to ix £ w P £ iv t?/ aapdia vpag. The 
context demands pe as the subject; with this 
agrees the sing. Kapdia. See Winer’s Gram., p. 
329. It is contrary to the order of the words, as 
well as to the context, to take vpag as subject (Am 
Exde, Flatt, et al.). He has them in his heart, 
because he is separated from them. This cer¬ 
tainly shows his deep, abiding affection for them. 
But this again would be only a subjective mat¬ 
ter, like his confidence. Hence what follows is 
to be closely joined with it: He has them in his 
heart, and loves them as sharers of the grace of 
God.— Inasmuch as both in my bonds and 
in the defence and confirmation of the 
gospel, ye all are partakers of my grace— 
lit., grace with me; iv te Toig dsapoig pov nal iv 


* [Alford (in toe.) supposes Paul to assume here “ the near¬ 
ness of the coming of the Lord.” But that view is apparently 
inconsistent with 2 Thess. ii. 2 ; for the Apostle there declares 
this opinion (which some had falsely injputed to him) to be 
unfounded and without sanction in any thing that he had 
said or written. If at that early period (2 Thess. l>eing the 
second of all his extant Epistles) Paul did not entertain that 
definite expectation, much less should we ascribe it to him 
after the lapse of so many years, during which this visible 
coming of Christ had been delayed. r J he reason why Paul 
refers hereto a more distant event, instead of saying that God 
M ould strengthen the Philippians and enable them to perse¬ 
vere to life’s end, may be that the day of one’s death coin¬ 
cides so essentially in its moral consequences with the Lord’s 
final advent, and hence Mas habitually near (as it should be 
to us all) to the feelings and consciousness of the first Chris¬ 
tians. On this topic see remarks of the writer in his 
Commentary on the Acts, pp. 80-82 (revised ed.). See also 
Ellicott’s notes on Phil. 1.6, In opposition to Alford’s view. 
-II.] 
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ry axoXoyig mi fizfiaiuaet rov evayyeXiov avy- 
koivcjvoi'C gov rfj$ x®P lTO S travraf vgac bvraQ. 
The nerve of the argument lies in ovyuoivuvovq 
gov Tfft ^dptrof Trdvra f vgdc bvraq ; navrag vgag 
corresponds to vnip irdvruv vguv, and they are all 
characterized as fellow-partakers ( ovyuoivuvoi) 
with the Apostle in the grace of God. The pro¬ 
noun gov depends in sense upon abv, rf/c *dp<rof 
upon koivuvqvc : they share with Paul in the same 
grace, which he has received. [For the depend¬ 
ence of the two genitives on avymivuvov f (comp, 
also ii. 25, 30), see Winer’s Gram., p. 191—II.] 
The context (vers. G, 7), defines it as the grace of 
God mediated through the gospel, i. sal¬ 
vation and blessedness in eternity. It is thus 
not suffering for the gospel (v. 29, 30), as 
Meyer thinks, or merely gratiosa evangelii do¬ 
natio, (Hol.km.vnn), or the apostolic office up¬ 
held and made more efficient by the liberality 
of the Philippians (Stork, Am Ende), grati¬ 
tude—t. e., to them (Rilliet), or gaudit (Vulg.), 
[which seems to rest on the assumed reading, 
Xapdq. —II.]. The importance of this co-part¬ 
nership is the greater on account of Paul’s situa¬ 
tion at the time. Hence he characterizes the situa¬ 
tion under two aspects before he speaks of their 
personal relation to each other: EVTEToiQdeagoiQ gov 
and ev ry arroAoytg mi 3e3ai6aei row tvayytXtov. 
The first expression refers to his imprisonment, 
and the second to his work as a prisoner, embra¬ 
cing his labors both in opposition to adversaries, 
andfor theconfirmationofdiristians (Acts xxviii. 
23). It is not therefore merely his judicial de¬ 
fence that is meant (Van Henoel), or his general 
Christian activity alone (Wiesinoer), but both 
together. It is incorrect also to regard the last 
two substantives as ev rhd dvolv (Heinrichs), or to 
separate rob Evayyeltov from anoljoytg, and to re¬ 
fer this last only to his person (Estius), since 
neither ev, nor the article hefore baei, is re¬ 

peated. The explanation which makes the two 
entirely synonymous (Rheinwald) has as little in 
its favor as that which makes the one a defence 
by word, the other a confirmation by act (Eras¬ 
mus). The most natural connection is with igag 
avyrnivuvovg-ovrag and not with ix eiv ev T V Kapdig 
(Chrysostom, also Meyer). [We prefer with 
Chrysostom, Neander, De Wette, Meyer, Al¬ 
ford, and others, to connect the words in ques¬ 
tion with what precedes, and not so closely with 
what follows. Nothing surely could be more per¬ 
tinent here as a proof of Paul’s affection for the 
Philippians (exnv — ygdg), than to say, that not all 
his trials and anxieties as a prisoner at Rome, 
and not all his arduous labors in the church and 
for the conversion of sinners, could divert his 
thoughts from them or interrupt or weaken at all 
his attachment to them. This view of the con¬ 
nection, tociu better explains the solemn appeal in 
gdpTvg—b defy, which (note the ydp , ver. 8) seems 
too impressive to bo referred merely to did rd ixeiv 
— fpiaq. — H.] To infer from vers. 29, 30, that the 
bonds and the defence and confirmation of the 
gospel were common to Paul and the Philippians, 
(Schenkel) is not permitted either by deagoig 
gov. or by Trdvrcf. 

Ver. 8. For God Is my witness, gdprvc 
ydp gov o \^efy. Comp. Rom. i. 9. He would 
confirm hero his declaration that he has them 
in his heart. [His earnest desire to see the 


Philippians was both a proof and a consequence 
of his earnest affection for them.—H.]— How I 
long after you all. —'Sic shows the degree, the 
prep, in ekikoOC), the direction of the -rrodeiv, ii. 
20; 1 Thcs. iii. 0; 2 Tim. i. 4. The object of 
eninodC) is irdvrac vgd f, none being excepted. 
Observe the energetic repetition of the navrac. 
— In the heart of Jesus Christ, kv onMyx- 
voiq Xpiarob ’lr/aob, characterizes the kmnodeiv of 
Paul. X-rMyxva, D’OrP, viscera , is the physical 
designation of the inmost seat of the affections, of 
the emotional life in the soul (Col. iii. 12: oinnp- 
guv; Luke i. 78: i'kiavq) ; hence ev local. Ben- 
gel explains it well: In Paulo non Puulus vivit, 
sed Jesus Christus ; quart Paulus non in Pauli , 
sed Jesu Christi movetur visceribus. Nexus hie est : 
ego vos tamquam consortes gratise in corde meo habeo 
(2 Cor. vii. 3) atque desidero, neque id affectunatu- 
rali, sed pietate Jesu Christi, inde persentisco codem 
erga vos affectu esse ipsum potius dominum, qui rem a 
principiis ad suos exitus est deducturus.* See egoi 
ydp to t^yv Xpiarog, in ver. 21, and comp. ev 
egoi Xptarbc (Gal. ii. 20). Winer’s Gram. p. 189. 
It is incorrect to regard ev as the rule or norm, 
(Rilliet), for it is uot=«ard; or to explain the 
genitive as, in animo penitus affecto, ut antmusfuit 
Christi. (Van IIenqel). It is incorrect to join 
the word with vgfy, and to supply ov-a? (Storr). 
We are to reject every such weakened explana¬ 
tion as amore vere Christiano (Grotius), or digna 
Jesu Christi affectione (Castalio). 

Ver. 9. And this I pray.— To the prayer of 
thanksgiving in vers. 3, 8, mi adds further, the 
fact that he prays, and what he prays for, in be¬ 
half of the church (rovro Kpooebxogat). The sub¬ 
ject or contents of this prayer are first stated 
with emphasis, and therefore placed in connec¬ 
tion with the subject and ground of his thanks; 
hence not tt pooebxogai tovto. It is not true that 
mi connects what follows with ver. 8, and joins 
still another act, i. e., Trpoaebxogai, with gdprvq 
gov 6 1 Wf ETTiTrodb). (Rilliet).— That your 
love may abound yet more and more.— r I va 
points out the direction, purpose, of the prayer, 
and so the contents, purport of it. Comp. Eph. 
i. 17; Col. i. 9. 'II ayd-y vuijv in gd/./.ov nal 
gaMov ir e plane by, pre-supposes this love to be 
already existing, and that in no small degree, 
like iva ^ypudyre. Col. i. 9. Bengel: Ig¬ 
nis in apostolo nunquam dicit, sujftcit. Love of the 
church is meant, which, as shown by the cause 
of his joyful thanksgiving (fki ry mivuvtg rguv 
etc rb evayy&tov, ver. 5), and by the ground of his 
confidence and longing (ovysoivuvoby gov rye xd- 
pnoc, ver. 7), is more exactly defined to be Chris¬ 
tian love. It is therefore neither merely love to¬ 
wards one another (Meyer), nor works of love 
for the cause of the gospel (Schenkel), nor love 
to the Apostle (Chrysostom, et al.), nor to God and 
Christ (Calov), although all these are involved. 
The accumulative, in gaPXov mi ga?.lxrv, marks 
the earnestness of the supplication. Comp. 
nollip gaWkav upeiooov, ver. 23. Uepioaevy in¬ 
dicates an increase of this love of the church 


* [‘Did I apeak of having yon in my heart? I should ra¬ 
ther have said that In the heart of Christ Jesus I long for 
you.’ A powerful metaphor describing perfect nuion. The 
believer has no yearnings apart from his Lord; his puls® 
beats with the pulse of Christ: his heart throbs with th® 
heart of Christ (Liohtfoot).—1I.J 
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above the ordinary measure of its possession. 
(Corap. 1 Thes. iv. 1, 10, nepiaoeveiv paXtov). — 
How that shall take place is shown by what fol¬ 
lows: In knowledge and in every percep¬ 
tion, or discernment, ev hmyv&oti ml irdaq 
alo&gcei. The first (see Eph. i. 17) is a more per¬ 
fect knowledge of the truth in contrast with a 
knowledge which is defective, uncertain, con¬ 
fused ; and therefore an intellectual act and in¬ 
tensive. The other (aiodrjois, here only in the 
N. T.) is the perception by the mind or senses of 
what takes place or exists around us ; here in its 
ethical sense as opposed to a weak judgment, to 
inexperience, inconsiderate conduct, and, having 
to do with the entire range of man’s acts and re¬ 
lations, is .therefore extensive, on which account 
also iraaij ( =every form of) is added. [This fa¬ 
culty (alo&tjoi^), as Wordsworth remarks, is 
that delicate tact and instinct which almost in¬ 
tuitively perceives what is right, and almost un¬ 
consciously shrinks from what is wrong.—H.] 
Both of these, the theoretical knowledge and the 
ethical tact, belong and go together. The prep. 
h marks each as the sphere, or element, in which 
the increase of love is to take place. The progress 
is also a natural one, from knowledge to know¬ 
ledge, from experience to experience, each pro¬ 
moting the other. Comp. Col. ii. 7. It is incor¬ 
rect to deny here an increase of love, as if that 
were already complete (Meyer), or to find that 
the Philippians were not wanting in love, but in 
knowledge, their zeal being still ov mr' kiriyviooiv 
(llom. x. 2), i. e., blind, undiscriminating, liable 
to error (Schenkel). 

V-r. 10. That ye may prove things that 
differ. — E/r ro donipd^Eiv denotes the immediate 
end of the TTEpiooevy. It is in practice, the con¬ 
duct of life that we are to prove ra diatyipovra. 
As the senses are to be exercised, tt pdf Simpioiv 
koIov te ml mmv (Heb. v. 14), so here love should 
increase in knowledge and experience, that we 
may prove the things in regard to which wo are 
to decide or act. A oKipa^Eiv means to test, 
distinguish the genuine from the spurious 
{xpvoiov, 1 Pet. i. 7), to distinguish between 
things which are different (rdf mpdiag fjpuv, 
1 Thess. ii. 4; tt avra 6 e doKipd^E-E, to m?„bv 
kotex^te, v. 21), or between men who differ (1 
Tim. iii. 10). The things which experience pre¬ 
sents to us are different in degree as well as kind. 
Non modo prre multis bona, sed in bonis optima. 
(Bengel). The rendering ut probetis potiora 
(Vulg., et al.) is incorrect.—The purpose of this 
increase of love is: That ye may be pure 
and without offence unto, or against 
the day of Christ. "Iva points out the di¬ 
rection of the prayer for the increase of their 
love. A firm decision for the good follows a cor¬ 
rect judgment respecting what is good and evil. 
The knowledge and experience brought into ac¬ 
tivity lead to a certain condition and conduct (yrc): 
\el%iKpivei£ ml anpdoKQiroi). The first (Grimm, Clavis 
8. v: ab. e"lxV s. e\tj, splendor solis, et Kpivu, qui ad 
solis lucem explicatus et examinatus purus depre- 
henditur ,* ex aliorum conjectura ab eIXof, eITleiv, vo- 

* [The atxwe Is the generally received etymology. But 
some derive eiXucpiveis from eiArj—[A tj, ‘ band,' ‘ troop,' and 
(tpiVoj, ‘ U ttparatt,' and hence gregatim , ‘distinct,’ ‘unmixed.’ 
llESTCIIIUS defines: eiKutpiviv t 6 raOapoi' *ai apiyis irtpov. 
Liohtfoot adopts this derivation. Ellicott prefers the second 
of the views mentioned in the text (see in foe.).—H.] 


lubile agitatione secretus etpurgatus) elsewhere only 
in 2 Pet. iii. 1, is positive, internal; the second, 
negative, outward, as referring to persons and 
relations; hence active, as in 1 Cor. x. 32, while 
in Acts xxiv. 16, it is passive. We are to look here 
not to the church or the world, not to the present 
or the past, but to God who etute?Joei axpie ^pkpaq 
Xpiorov ’Ir/oov (v. 6) ; hence etf ijpkpav Xpiorov, 
against, for the day of Christ [not until, A.V.] 
in which this, character will be made manifest. 
They should prepare for this as their great aim (see 
ii. 16: Eph. iv. 30).— Being filled, tt ekatj pio- 
jiEvoi. The passive refers to what has been expe¬ 
rienced or attained, and the perfect to the conti¬ 
nued effects of this experience, and thus the par¬ 
ticiple characterizes the tjte etiiKpiveic ml cnrpbo- 
KoTcot .— The fruit of righteousness which is 
by or through Jesus Christ [mpirov dimioovvqQ 
rov did ’Irjoov Xpiorov). The acc., as in Col. i. 9, 
points out that with which they are filled. The 
sing, mp-rdv marks the harmonious unity, as Gal. 
v. 22. Comp. v. 19; Rom. vi. 22; James iii. 18. 
The gen. Simioovvijg indicates the cause, source. 
The omission of the article makes it a single con¬ 
ception : righteousness-fruit, more strongly de¬ 
scriptive of the character of the fruit: this fruit 
is itself righteousness in its very nature. Hence 
we must not think here of justification (Hole- 
mann). But this fruit of righteousness is not 
produced by the unaided strength of the Chris¬ 
tian without the mediation of Jesus. See Eph. 
iv. 7, 8; Gal. ii. 20, iii. 22. This truth hum¬ 
bles us because it rebukes self-exaltation, but 
makes us rejoice also because it shows how glo¬ 
rious this fruit is.— Unto the glory and praise 
of God (vis 66^av ml Eiraivov •tieoi) is an addition 
to TTETv'kqpupEvoi. Comp. Eph. i. vi., 12, 14. Such 
fulness is of itself the glory of God, because it 
shows His excellence, and leads to His praise, be¬ 
cause men declare it in every way. [“ Herein is 
my Father glorified,” says Christ, “that ye bear 
much fruit; so shall ye be my disciples” (John 
xv.).—H.] 

DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. The salvation of individuals is the chief to¬ 
pic of this section, viewed however not theoreti¬ 
cally, but practically, in its relation to a living 
body of Christians. It is a work, a good work, 
(epyov ayatibv), wrought in the individual (v. 6: 
ev vplv), in whose inmost personality it is accom¬ 
plished. Hence in its first province it is a hu¬ 
man work. 

2. In its nature salvation is righteousness, the 
fruit of which appears in the life (ver. 11: mptrov 
SimioovvTjc), and love (ver. 9: q ayanij vpijv), which 
is self-sacrificing, lienee it is opposed to self- 
seeking and self-will, and is fellowship with God, 
Christ, and the brethren. It is, then, in its next 
effect, a social work. 

3. The source of salvation is to be sought in 
God alone (ver. 6: 6 evapg&pevoc) without any me¬ 
rit or worthiness on the part of the subject who 
needs salvation, and is capable of receiving it, sq 
that he is only the object, the recipient, of the 
blessing (ovymivuvovq rrjg ^npirof, ver. 7). Hence 
in its beginning it is a divine work, which ex¬ 
cludes as well the avrE^ovoiov of the Greek Fa¬ 
thers, especially Clemens and Origen, as it does 
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Pclagianism, denying the transmission of sin 
(which Socinianism warmed again into life), and 
Semi-pclagianism (which Arminianisrn revived), 
weakening the conviction of this sinfulness in 
conformity with its idea of universal grace. 

4, Nor in its entire progress is this less a work 
of God who does not draw back where He has 
put His hand, who, in the realm of creation and 
of redemption, in all His works in nature, and in 
the lives and hearts of men, is ever present, not 
only as a witness (pdprvg pov 6 &e6g, v. 8) but 
to complete also (iizirtlEoei, ver. G), what He has 
begun. 

5. The work of salvation is mediated, objec¬ 
tively, through the person of Jesus Christ (ver. 
11), the preaching of the gospel (ver. 5), and 
supplication. With regard to the how nothing 
more definite is here said, because it does not 
come into question. 

G. The subjective mediation is indicated under 
ditferent aspects, (a) Christ, He who is preached 
coming near to us in the preaching, and received 
in us by His word, becomes our life, IIis heart 
our heart, IIis pity our pity, so that we love with 
Him, with 11 is heart, with His love (ver. 8: ev 
uirhdyxi’oig Xpiarov ’I tjaov) ; (6) He who does not 
resist Him, receives 11 is strength and gifts, so 
that by means of these he works in turn; won for 
Him, drawn to Him, united with those who are 
like-minded, he lives, and acts, and walks in love 
(ver. 9: ij ayareri vpiiv ver. 5: hri tt) noivuvia vpuv 
cif rd svciyyi/uov ); (c) Personal activity is not ex¬ 
cluded, but called forth (vers. 9-11), self-exaltation 
is destroyed, and Synergism has no place here. 

7. Love, combined with an active faith, is the 
central force which penetrates the inmost person¬ 
ality, directs the life, and goes forward step by 
step towards its perfection. This progress shows 
itself in a two-fold way: a) Internally, the Christian 
becomes intellectually more intimate with God 
and with His thoughts (e7riyvwaig). Love thus be¬ 
comes clearer, deeper, stronger. It increases in 
knowledge, grows in that and with that. As an 
ethical effect, also, the love perceives, experiences, 
feels (naaa aia&Tjoig), the power of the king¬ 
dom of God with its manifold ordinances, and 
richly endowed membership. It thus becomes 
stronger, fuller, riper. It increases in experi- 
ence, grows in that and with that. Thus Chris- | 
tians come to a surer judgment respecting the 
things which are about them, and concern them 
(eic rd donipd^nv rd 6ia<f>epovra) within and with¬ 
out, good and bad. The result is purity (eiA*- 
Kpiveic). b ) Externally, love acts spontaneously, 
without calculation, with nice moral tact, with 
tender conscientiousness, giving no offence, (an-- 
pdoKoiroi). The eye ever directed to the end 
(elf ijpipav Xpiarov ) animates this love thus pro¬ 
gressive to the final day (axpiQ tipcat Xpiarov). 
Pantheistic necessity, all physical compulsion 
in the Christian’s progress, are excluded. Our 
moral responsibility remains entire. 

8. Love in two respects is an object of the 
Apostle’s joy. It actuates all, one as well as an¬ 
other (ver. 7 a, and 7 b , 8), and redounds to the 
honor of God (ver. 11). First, though there is a 
difference in the strength, purity, breadth, and 
capacity of this love, from Lydia (Acts xvi. 14, 
15) and the jailer (ib. 30-34) down to the weak¬ 
est member, the fellowship between them is not 


disturbed. Every one looks upon the other with 
humility, and without envy, and cleaves to him. 
Secondly, the majesty of love becomes manifest, 
while gratitude for God’s gifts is shown in word 
and work. 

9. It is instructive to observe how the Apostle 
demeans himself here. He is thankful for what is 
given or done to him; God's act is final; his own 
doing is as nothing. He rejoices in spite of his 
imprisonment, since the internal welfare and the 
salvation of the church are of more importance 
to him than his own outward suffering. lie is 
full of confidence, for, amid all the dangers to 
which the members of the church are exposed, 
from flesh and blood, as well as from the world 
about them, he has cast his cares upon Him who 
is greater than he that is in the world, and 
greater than his own heart. (Comp. 1 John iii. 
20; iv. 4). lie prays for them heartily, as well 
as confidently. Without pride of office, without 
selfishness, without carnal calculation, without 
meagre consolation, or satisfaction in comparing 
them with other churches, as in Galatia and 
Corinth, he looks with grand humility, with noble 
joy, with childlike confidence, and paternal care, 
upon the condition of this particular church. 

10. [Neander: —Paul here (vers. 9-1 1 ) gives 
to love the first place, and ascribes to its quick¬ 
ening presence the knowledge and capacity re¬ 
quired for distinguishing the good and the bad, 
the true and the false; as he himself expresses 
it, “that your love may more and more abound 
in all knowledge meaning, that therein its effect 
is seen—that increase of knowledge is the fruit 
of more abundant love. But as here the theoreti¬ 
cal proceeds from the practical, the new direc¬ 
tion of the judgment from the new direction of 
the will, of the moral disposition; so is the theo¬ 
retical in like manner to react upon the practical, 
the enlightened judgment upon the conduct. 
Hence Paul adds, as the object to be tbu3 at¬ 
tained, that they should continue “pure and ir¬ 
reproachable ” in their Christian walk, until all 
shall appear before the Lord ; “ being filled w ith 
the fruit of righteousness, which is by Jesus 
Christ, to the glory and praise of God.”—II.] 

nOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

The minister, in view of the past, should have 
reason to give thanks for the success of the divine 
word, and in view of the present should rejoice in 
the growth of love, and in view of the future be 
consoled as to more immediate danger, and hope 
for a glorious end. The church should find in 
him a helper of their joy; ever active, yet with¬ 
out official conceit, a friend, full of sympathy, 
without selfishness, a hero who lifts praying 
hands over them, a father who cares earnestly 
for their future inheritance, vers. 3-11. 

Starke :—God has indeed deserved our thanks. 
He never ceases to do us good. So also our 
thanks should have no end. Ps. c. 5.—lie will 
be able to pray to God with joy who regards his 
prayer not merely as a duty, but also as a gospel 
right, in virtue of which he may come to the throne 
of grace, and be looked upon graciously.—To 
begin is well and necessary, but to complete still 
better, and more necessary.—The more thnu art 
pressed the more cry out. Remain firm, and bo 
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not deterred. Through scorn we come to the 
crown.—The longer in the Christian life the hap¬ 
pier, the better, is the true testimony. He who 
does not increase, decreases; at least, standing 
still is not the right way.—Since the chief 
powers of the soul are understanding and will, 
the growth must show itself in them both: the 
one can no more be separated from the other 
than understanding from the will. 

IIeuiiner:— If men do not recognise God as 
their God, they have no religion lit all. It is not 
a living piety unless they have found God in their 
inner and outer life.—True love and friendship is 
ever a religious, mutual remembrance. Remem¬ 
brance of God is a holy admonition that we live 
for, with, and in one another. Thus we see how 
Christianity enlarges the heart. Christian love 
embraces many ; yea, all. (Vers. 4-7.)—Every 
shepherd must pray daily for his church. Paul 
had much to do, but he always had time for 
prayer.—True, inward fellowship of hearts, is 
a cause for thanksgiving. It is a source of true 
happiness which nothing can surpass. In our 
days a repugnance to the closer religious asso¬ 
ciations often shows itself; for in them religion 
comes nearer to men, and touches the heart. In 
like manner too great an equality of many w’ith 
each other is offensive to some. Among minis¬ 
ters a dread of work is often the cause of this 
aversion.—There are special days of salvation 
and grace in our life. These memorable days 
are not merely birth-days, but rather those in 
which we have been awakened to a spiritual life.— 
IV e have still churchly assemblies, but those really 
Christian are rare.—For progress in what is good 
one needs grace as much as at the beginning: 
it is this which accomplishes all. God’s Spirit 
leaves nothing half done. He completes His work 
if man only lets Him rule. It is disgraceful to 
us, after God has begun the building, to allow it 
to stop, or to tear it down. God does not destroy 
His work, we destroy it.—If thou art anxious 
about thy progress, cling only to God.—Chris¬ 
tian love should not make blind, but clear-sight¬ 
ed. Love lifts up the spirit. The truth is always 
better discerned through love, and the medium of 
a practical Christianity. When borne up by 
others, one sees further, more clearly, (ver. 9.)— 
Love has a keen, critical character. The Chris¬ 
tian has a delicate sensibility, by means of which 
he finds the right. A Christian’s growth is 
growth in the spirit of examination, and the more 
the Christian discriminates, the freer does he be¬ 
come from all blemishes. 11 is only the pure, clean 
heart, which makes us blameless before Christ, 
(ver. 10.)—Paul gives here a definition of good 
works: they correspond to the law, spring 
from the Spirit of Christ, and redound to the 
honor of God: this last is their highest object, 
(ver. 11.) But measured by this rule, many good 
works so-called lose their value. The Christian 
should have also not merely single, isolated, good 
works, but a fullness of them (ver. 12.)—As the 
Epistle for the 22d Sunday after Trinity: The 
intimate connection of the Apos.tle with his 
church. 

1) Ground: faith and love. 2) Effects: growth, 
new zeal.—Christian friendship: 1) Its nature; 
2) Blessing; 8) Conditions. 

Passavant:— Without His grace over us, and 


His Spirit within us, all in us is vain and im¬ 
pure. 

Schleiermaoher:—T he beginning,though very 
often the most difficult, is also in many cases the 
easiest, and not until afterwards do the difficul¬ 
ties which must be overcome, appear. The for¬ 
mer exertions then seem, as it were, mere play in 
comparison with the persistent zeal, which must 
be shown, if the work is to be brought to an end. 
—If a man is impelled by the power of genuine 
love, he is not content with mere experience of 
life, or with a knowledge of the divine word, by 
itself, but he seeks to bind both together, so that 
the one shall ever accompany, support, and pro¬ 
mote the other. 

Krummacher:—L ove for all the saints urges, 
1) to thorough self-examination; 2) to joyful 
emulation ; 3) to hearty and humble praise of the 
free grace of God.—The fellowship of the saints: 
1) The duty of thankfulness towards God ; 2) Com¬ 
munications from the history of Ilis kingdom ; 3) 
Well-meant counsel: pray and watch. 

Ashfeld: —At the end of the church year we 
observe a thanksgiving festival for the spiritual 
blessings of the year. 1) We give thanks for the 
gifts bestowed; 2) We trust God, that He will 
continue them to us; 3) We pray that we may 
constantly adorn our faith with richer fruits of 
righteousness. 

Lohe :—1) The Apostle’s joyful thanksgiving 
for the fellowship of the Philippians in the Gos¬ 
pel; 2) Ilis joyful confidence that the good work 
which has been begun, will be completed until 
the day of Christ; 3) llis great longing for the 
Philippians, and for their perfection. 

Rautenbero :—The signs of genuine thankful- 
nessfor the precious gift of the gospel: 1) Hearts 
which beat for it; 2) Lips which testify for it; 
3) Hands which work for it. 

Oettinger :—The greatest joy of the faithful is 
fellowship in the gospel: 1) Of the perfect joy 

in pure fellowship; 2) of the incomplete joy in 
mixed fellowship. 

Muenkel:—T he good work: 1) Begun through 
the gospel; 2) Proved in sorrow ; 3) Completed 
in the love that gives no offence. 

The priestly heart of the Apostle Paul: 1) A 
mirror for repentance; 2) A copy for faith; 3) 
A pattern for sanctification. 

Profile:—T rue Christian friendship: 1) The 
source whence it flows; 2) The signs by which it 
verifies itself; 3) The blessing which rests upon 
it.—Most holy thought: God is my witness! 1) 
A thought of delight; 2) or of fear.—The way to 
a right understanding of Christian truth is 
through the heart: 1) It inclines the understand¬ 
ing aright; 2) takes away the bandage which 
keeps it from discerning divine things in their 
true form ; 3) adds an inward experience to the 
testimony of the convictions of the understanding. 

[Neander:—I t is customary with Paul to 
commence his letters with a recognition of what¬ 
ever is praiseworthy in the church to which he 
is writing. In this appears his wisdom as a spi¬ 
ritual guide. The confidence of men is far more 
easily won, and a hearing secured for whatever 
one has to say in the way of admonition and re¬ 
buke, if it appears that he nowise overlooks or 
undervalues what is good in them, that he does 
not willingly find fault, but is ready to acknow- 
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ledge every real excellence with cordial approba- is through the latter that we can best reach and 
tion. Good and bad, moreover, stand frequently remedy the former. It is in the clear perception 
in close connection with each other. The good of this relation, and in the skilful use of it for 
lies at the foundation ; but the evil mingles its the correction of error, that Paul manifests his 
disturbing influence with tho good, and hence it J wisdom (see vers. 5-7).—II.] 


(2) The gospel , in spite of insincere or false brethren and threatening danger of death, makes progress 
during the Apostle's captivity at Rome (i. 12-20). 

After referring to the happy effects of his ministry in bonds (12-14) among sincere and insincere 
witnesses for Christ (15-17) he expresses his views respecting this varied experience (18-20) 
an 1 calmly revolves the question whether life or death may be belter for him (21-20). 

12 B it I would that ye should understand [know], brethren, that the things which 
happened unto me [my affairs] have fallen out rather to the furtherance of the 

13 gospal; so that my bonds in Christ are [have become] manifest in all the palace 1 

14 [Praetorium, or Prietorian camp] and in all other places [to all the rest]; and many 
[th3 greater part] of the brethren [in the Lord], waxing confident [in the Lord] 

15 by my bonds, are much more bold to speak the word without fear. Some indeed 

lb preach Christ even of envy and strife; and [but] some also of good will. The one 1 

17 of love, knowing that I am set for the defence of the gospel; but the other [others] 3 
preach Christ of contention [contentiousness or party spirit] not sincerely, sup- 

18 pasing [thinking] to add 4 [raise up] affliction to my bonds. What then? notwith¬ 
standing 5 every way, whether in pretence or in truth, Christ is preached; and 

19 I therein do rejoice, yea, and will [shall] rejoice. Fori know, that this shall 
[will] turn to my salvation through your prayer, and the supply of the Spirit 

20 of Jesus Christ, according to my earnest expectation, and ( [my ) hope, that in nothing 
I shall bs ashame 1, but (that) with all boldness, as always, (so) now also, Christ shall 

21 be magnified in my body, whether (it be) by life, or by death. For to me to live is 

22 Christ, and to die (is) gain. But if I live in the flesh, this is the fruit of my labor; 

23 yet what I shall choose I wot [kuow] not. For 6 1 am in a strait betwixt two, having 

24 a [the] defire to depart, and to be with Christ; which is far better. Nevertheless, to 

25 abide in the flesh is more needful for you. And having this confidence, I know that I 

26 shall abide and continue with you all for your furtherance and joy of faith; that 
your rejoicing may be more abundant in Jesus Christ, for [in] me by my coming 
to you again. 


1 Ver. 13.—(Our English version assumes that lv oAw ru npatrtopiui refers to the palace of the emperor at Rome. But 
there is no ad • pi it; proof that this Greek term ever designated the imperial palace in thut city. The majority of the l>est 
interpreters discard tint view. See notes below.—11.] 

2 Vers. 10, 17 are so arrang 'd in X A B, et at. A few copies have them inverted, as in Luther's version, evidently to 
conform witli ver. 15. [The A. V. transposes the verses in accordance with the received Greek text. The object of the 
transposition was to introduce (lie subjects of the verbs in verses 16 and 17 in the order in which they occur in verse 15; 
whereas in the text th? subject list mentioned is taken up first.—H.] 

3 Ver. 17.—[“Other ” occurs here in the A. V. (as in Josh. viii. 22 ; 2 Chron. xxxii. 22; Jbb xxiv. 24) in the plural by an 
old usage for “others.” Th * form his been silently changed in some later editions,—II.J 

4 Ibid. — l Ey«.p«ii' is foiiul in X A B, et at.; ewi<f»tp«iv is a gloss, with very slight support. 

5 Ver. 16.—IIA*je, D E K L, irAije on X, oti B. These last have arisen from the first. [I.ightfoot regards nX'rjv on 
as more probably correct. Sour? texts have ir\rjv alone, others on alone; both which readings appear like attempts to smooth 
the c instruction.—It.) 

* Ver. 23.—A< is found in X and tho majority of MSS.; yap has but slight support. (It is found in some of the liest MSS., 
and “yet a reading, which comes to the relief of a disjointed syntax, must be regarded with suspicion ” (Liohtpoot). Meyer 
regards 3* as the true reading.—II.] 


| Philippi to that of the Aposlle at Rome. 'Y/uaf 
EXEOETICAT, AND CRITICAL. povfoyai, together with the friendly address ddeA- 

<t>oi, shows that this desire springs from Paul’s 
Ver. 12. But I would that ye should heart. Comp. 1 Cor. xi. 3; 2 Tim. iii. 1.— That 
know, brethren. —The position of ynnjoneiv i my affairs (on ra nai ept, as in Eph. vi. 21; 
renders it emphatic: contrariis rumoribus prttoc- Col. iv. 7,) have fallen out rather to the 
cupari potuissent ecclesise (Benqel). Ae marks the furtherance of the gospel. The compara- 
transition from the condition of the churoh at tive paXhov refers to the anxiety of the Apostle 
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and the Philippians. (Winer’s Oram., p. 243). 
[The result was favorable rather (paMcov) than 
adverse, as Paul and the Philippians had feared. 
— 11]. The perf. (f/b/AmStfv) indicates an effect 
which still continues. Comp. ver. 25. Hole- 
mann’s explanation quam antea contigerat, is 
wrong, for there is no comparison here of past 
and present. 

Ver. 13. So that my bonds in Christ have 
become manifest. — "Hare explains how it 
was that his imprisonment at Rome had contri¬ 
buted to the progress of the gospel (fi? irpoKonijv 
tov evayye?Jov eAr/?.vdev). Tovg deopovg gov (pave- 
povc ev Xpioro) ^eveadai mentions the first result 
of his imprisonment in regard to hearers who 
were not Christians. As in 1 Cor. iii. 13; xi. 
19; xiv. 25, tpavepovg yevecdat means to become 
manifest. It is incorrect to explain <j>avep6g as 
illustris, conspicuus (Calvin). It is the op¬ 
posite of upv-rdg, drroKpvpog. The order of the 
words demands the connection of ev Xpccrti with 
tpavepovg. Paulus cum aliis caplivis traditus par 
eis visus est; deinde innotuit, aliam esse Pauli cau- 
sam et sic invaluit evangelium. (Bengel). The 
nature of the information thus diffused, is shown 
by ev Xpioru. Paul's bonds are those of a Chris¬ 
tian. lie is deogtog tov Xptorov, ev Kvpitp (Eph. 
iii. 1; iv. 1; Philem. 9; 2 Tim. i. 8). His bonds 1 
had indeed been manifest before this time, but 
had not been manifest ev XpiorC). The emphasis 
lies on the fact that in this relation they had be¬ 
come manifest or known, and on that account 
tpavepovg precedes.— In all the Preetorium or 
Praetorian camp, ( ev 5A<y vpatroipitp) de¬ 
signates the place where this knowledge had 
spread. On the subject, see Acts xxviii. 10-31.* 
The castrumprsctorianorum (Sueton. Tib. 37, Tac. 
Ann. 42) is meant, (which was built by Sejanus 
in the reign of Tiberius, near the porta Viminalis ), 
not the aula Ciesaris (Bengel) ; for rrpatTupiov is 
not the same as K atoapog o’lKta (iv. 22), as many 
hold. “ Repressaque inpreesens exitiabilis superstitio 
rursus erumpebat, non modo per Judeeam, originem 
ejus mali, sed per urbem etiam.” (Tacitus Ann. 
15, 40). [Prof. Ligutfoot at present under¬ 
stands TTpaiTupiii) in the sense of “ prsetorians ,” and 
not “ prvelorian camp” as formerly. (See his Com¬ 
mentary in loc.). But with that direct personal 
sense we might have expected the dative with¬ 
out ev, as in the other clause (comp. Acts iv. 16; 
vii. 13; I Tim. v. 15); whereas with the local sense 
as the direct one, and the personal as indirect, 
the change of construction becomes perfectly na¬ 
tural. Ewald's periphrastic rendering “in all 
the Prsetorium among the soldiers” ( Sendeschreiben 
des Apostel Paulus, p. 441 ), gives the correct sense. 
— II.] — And to all the rest, ual Toig ?ju- 
iroig naaiv, points to others besides the Prc- 

* [In regard to the passage referred to, it should be said 
that the words “ the centurion delivered the prisoners to the 
captain of the guard: but—” in the A. V. (Acts xxviii. 16) are 
probably the translation of a later addition to the Greek text. 
See Mr. Abbot’s note in Smith’s Bibh Dictionary, Vol. I., p. 
384 (Amer. ed.). At the same time the words state correctly 
what was unquestionably true In regard to the Roman usage 
of committing prisoners like Paul to the care of the Praetorian 
prefect or commander of the Praetorian camp. (See Pliny's 
Epist. X. 65). The reference therefore to Acts xxvii. 26 is still 
pertinent, though not so decisive as If the words were genu¬ 
ine. The false rendering of iv 6 Ay r<£ wpat rwpty by “ in all 
the palace” (A. V.) destroys the interesting connection be¬ 
tween the Epistle here and that passage. See above on the 
text.— 11. J 


torians, for many besides these could hear, and 
did hear Paul preach. But we arc not to 
think of heathen merely (Van Hengel), regard¬ 
ing the expression as analogous to 1 Thess. iv. 
13. The prep, ev should not be repeated, and t 6- 
Trotg supplied (Chrysostom, etal.); for that would 
be making the circuit too extensive. It is plain 
from b?tp and rraoiv (which shows how widely 
the gospel had become known) that the letter 
could not have been written very soon after 
Paul’s arrival, but at a later period. 

[Paul (if we make a distinction between {-tvtav, 
Acts xxviii. 23, and piodupan, ver. 30) may have 
spent a few days after his arrival at Rome at 
some place of public or of private hospitality; 
but after that lie “ dwelt in his own hired house,” 
yet under the surveillance of soldiers, who, ac¬ 
cording to the Roman custom, were detailed 
from the Praetorian camp to attend him as a 
guard. But the Praetorian camp occupied an 
extensive circuit, and “might have contained 
within its precincts lodgings rented by prisoners 
under military custody ” (Ligutfoot). Hence 
as different Praetorians relieved each other in the 
performance of this office, Paul would in the course 
of time become favorably known to many of 
them, and through these to other comrades. 
Thus it was soon understood far and wida that 
Paul had been imprisoned not for any immorality 
or crime alleged against him, but for preaching 
the gospel of Christ.—H.] 

Ver. 14. Here we learn another fact which 
was a consequence of the Apostle’s captivity, 
and favorable to the gospel: And the greater 
part of the brethren (uai roig tt /eiovag 
Ttiv adetyi iv). [Luther renders rr}.eiovag many, 
as does also the A. V. They constituted the 
majority, but Paul intimates at the same time 
that all the Roman Christians did not derive the 
same benefit from his example.—H.] The refer¬ 
ence is to Christians, members of the church, 
who stood at the Apostle’s side as assistants, 
co-laborers ; not to teachers (Schenkel). — 
Waxing confident in the Lord by my 
bonds (ev Kvptip nercoidbrag roig deegoig gov) ex¬ 
plains why they acted thus The perf. part, 
marks this confidence as already attained, and still 
in operation ; ev tcvpitp is the nearest object of the 
verb (Philem.ver. 21). Oecumknius well remarks: 
ft yap pi] •Qeiov rjv, to uqpvyga, ovu av 6 Ilav- 

?iOg rjveiye'o itrep avroi) 6e6tcdai. Paul’s bonds 
are to those qui antea timuerant (Bengel) an 
actual pledge of the entire truthfulness, power, 
and glory of the gospel (Meyer), and, indeed, as 
the emphatic position of ev Hvp'up shows, their 
confidence rests entirely on Christ, and not on 
any human calculation or reflection. See Miner’s 
Gram. 137 sq.; Gal. v. 10; 2 Thess. iii. 4. Lu¬ 
ther incorrectly connects ev Kvpiu with adfA^&v, 
while Bengel joins it with To’kgqv. — Are much 
more bold, (nepiccortpug roAuav), states in what 
degree they were animated by the Apostle’s zeal. 
The comparative supposes the case of Paul’s be¬ 
ing free from bonds, (i. e., more boldly than if he 
were not imprisoned) and does not refer to the 
time of his arrival at Rome (Schneckenbur- 
ger), or to that of his former freedom (Schen¬ 
kel) — To speak the word without fear, 
(a&6fiug rdv ?.6yov haleiv) shows what they are 
now much more bold to do, though even before 
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this time they had attempted it. Hence Trepiooori- 
pwf is not to be joined with a<f>63uc, (Baumoarten- 
Cutisius). T bv ?.6yov is absolute, as Gal. vi. G, i. e., 
God’s word, which every Christian in his sphere 
is to speak and to bear witness to. The article de¬ 
notes, according to the context, that it is the word 
which the Apostle preaches. The verb is used 
not merely of teachers (Eph. vi. 20; Col. iv. 3,4), 
but also of members of the church (Eph. v. 19). 

Vcr. 15. Some indeed preach Christ, 
also of envy and strife (r*vef gkv nai did 
ijniovov sal spiv)', in contrast with rovq tt fctovac 
rijv aSefofjv wc have rive f gsv — rtvsq tie, in con¬ 
trast with rbv )jbynv Aafaiv we have Xpiarov Kgpva- 
anvetiv — mrayytTjjovotv (ver. 17), ami in contrast 
with ev Ktipiip iremndorac, wc have did Qdovov Kai 
ip;v. The Kai, also , introduces something addi¬ 
tional (Mbyee) t. e., others besides those men¬ 
tioned in ver. 14, who are also teachers. Their 
motive (did) is a base one, namely, envy, excited 
by the Apostle’s activity, and prompting them to 
strife for the purpose of disturbing or checking , 
this activity, or of injuring his person.— And 
some also of good will (riveg d£ Kai did evdoKtav) 
forms the antithesis to what precedes. We are 
to take tvdnuia therefore in the sense of having 
pleasure or satisfaction, i. e., in Paul’s work and 
person, which includes indeed, complaisance, 
or a desire to please, but not exactly benevo¬ 
lence. Those here meant are not identical with 
those designated in v. 14. It is not therefore 
that they act from conviction : ideo quod ipsi 
id probarent (Guorius) nor alios salvare volentes 
(Pelaoius). Tov Xpiarbv KTjpbaanvaiv belongs to 
the two contrasted groups. In their teachiug 
concerning Christ they do not essentially differ, 
but they differ entirely in their motives, their 
moral classification, their character. This is 
more clearly explained in vers. 1G, 17.— The one 
of love (ot (iev e$ aydrr/jg) points to the latter 
group, oi d ■ (v. 1G) to the former. See Winer’s 
Gram. p. 5G1. The 1 itter are characterized as ot 
si; dyanri] f as in Gal. iii. 7: oi sk nianuc sc. burse. 
They are viewed as children of love ; dyairq is 
their nature. Comp, on eivat in rtv6<; in 1 John 
ii. 1G, (Lange's Series, XV.) By aydirq (Bengel: 
erga Christum el me), the generic or essential i 
characteristic is meant; by evdoKta the specific as 
a manifestation or result of the other.— Know¬ 
ing that I am set for the defence of the 
gospel, eiddrtf presents the motive (as Eph. vi. 
8, 9) bn etc diruXoytav rob evayyeXioo Keipai. The 
verb Keifiai (as in Luke ii. 84; 1 Thes. iii. 3; 1 
Tim. i. 19) represents his bondage as a divine 
appointment or destiny. Incorrect and opposed to 
the context (ver. 12) is the idea of his being pros- 1 
trate inconditione misera (Van Hengel), or in bonds 
(Luther), because by their preaching they make 
up for his impeded activity, supplent hoc meum 
impedimentum sua prsedicatione (Estius). The 
task which devolves upon him in his situation has 
for its object the defence of the gospel, a-o%oyiav 
row evayyeXiov (ver. 7), in which these Christians 
support the Apostle by their co-operation. It is 
incorrect to refer this to his account before God 
(Chrysostom), or his defence before the court, 
coram judice (Van Hengel). 

Ver. 16. But the others of contentious¬ 
ness or party spirit. —ol de rf epitisiac, as in 
ver. 17. Comp. Rom. ii. 18 Out of this spirit of 


rivalry or ambition (ii. 3; Jas. iii. 14, 16), which 
is their characteristic, spring envy auu strife, 
< pdovog Kai Iptc (v. 15). ’E pitieia from epidoc, day- 
laborer, epiduu to be an Iptdoc, and theu in the 
middle, to use unscrupulous means for one’s ad¬ 
vantage, is the ambitus of the Romans. See Pas- 
aow. Lex. s. v. The context requires us to retain 
the idea of intrigue or party-spirit. Sciienkel 
incorrectly assumes the meaning to be “ work for 
pay.”—These do the same as the other class: they 
preach Christ (rbv Xpiarbv Karayyf/jMvoiv, v. 15, 
KTjpvooovmv). Both verbs designate preaching, 
but have this shade of difference, that the latter 
signifies to proclaim Christ to those who have a 
very slight, or absolutely no knowledge of llim, 
while the former means to announce Him as pre¬ 
sent, near. Col. i. 28; Acts xvii. 3, 23. We aro 
to join the finite verb with if dyd-gc (ver. 1G) and 
eg spi'deiac (Meander), since otherwise we have a 
needless accumulation of epithets, and we miss a 
characteristic designation of the two different 
classes. The preaching of the opponents is the 
same in substance as that of the others, but in a 
different spirit: not purely, ov\ dyvur, i. e., 
properly, not untainted, not free from coarser, or 
more refined accessory motives (iv. 8; 2 Cor. vi. 
G; vii. 11 ; xi. 2). It is saying negatively that 
these do not preach from pure, unalloyed love for 
Christ.—This is further explained, positively:— 
Thinking to add affliction to my bonds 
(oiogevoi 0 iAiipiv eyeiprtv role dsagoig pov). The 
participle as present states an attendant motive 
or belief which the import of the word itself 
characterizes as unfounded, and the result also 
shows to be false (vers. 18-20 1 , in contrast with 
the actual knowledge of the true witnesses re¬ 
specting the Apostle’s work and destiny < v ver. 1G, 
eiddref). ’E yetpeiv refers to the stirring up of 
further, additional, it/.iipie, ajliction, connected 
with the imprisonment (roif deouo'tc gov), not 
merely the prisoner, its effect being to aggravate 
his sufferings. [Prof. Lightfoot finds a meta 
phor in d/axpiv eyelpeiv=to make mg chains gall 
me. “This word (cT/'npic), though extremely 
common in the LXX, occurs very rarely in clas¬ 
sical writers even of a late date, and in those few 
passages has its literal meaning. The same want 
in the religious vocabulary which gave currency 
to Mn/af also created ‘ tribulatio' as its Latin 
equivalent. The reading eysipeiv, besides being 
supported, carries out the metaphor better than 
emdepeiv of the received text.”—II.].—How this 
aggravation of his trials was to take place, ^dowof, 
epic (ver. 15) and epitieia (ver. 17) indicate. 
Though the Apostle’s enemies preach Christ as do 
the others, they do not, like them, seek to edify 
the church, and to assist the Apostle, but stir up 
strife and hatred against him. They preach 
Jesus as the promised one, that those who hear 
may say: ‘This is indeed also Christian preach¬ 
ing; we need not run after Paul.’ They thus 
draw the church to themselves, and withdraw it 
from Paul. They preach concerning Christ essen¬ 
tially as he does, only either more strictly to please 
those who are zealous for the law, or more 
loosely for the sake of those who are still weak, 
or in a more rhetorical way, not to offend the cul¬ 
tivated, as does the Apostle. Thus they not 
merely weaken the attachment of others to him, 
and draw away his followers, but excite enmity 
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against him, and thereby make his imprisonment 
still more oppressive. In their preaching of 
Christ they go beyond their convictions from 
dislike to Paul; they make them more Christian in 
form to do him injury. To understand 1 9/utfns 
of an increased severity in his imprisonment by 
command of the emperor Nero (the Greek com¬ 
mentators, and Pklagius, Erasmus, Grotius), 
accords as little with the contex, as it does to limit 
the term to his personal mortifications. 

Ver. 18. What then? riydp; —The question 
implies a denial of the belief ( oiopevoi) Quid 
refertf utrinque Juvor (ver. 12). Bengkl.— Not¬ 
withstanding every way whether in pre¬ 
tence or in truth, Christ is preached. 
U'Aqv presupposes a difference (that is, of mo¬ 
tives), while, at the same time, it brings forward 
what is common to the parties. Under rravri rpoTru 
are included what is outward, the manner of re¬ 
presentation, the compass, articulation, the sys¬ 
tematic arrangement and tendency of this teach¬ 
ing, not its contents as being Ebionitic, or other 
Jewish views, or Gnostic conceptions (Gal. i. 8). 
The more exact definition of Trdf rpdnoq follows 
in eire TTjMxpdoei eire d/.q-deia. Both mark the re¬ 
lation of the word preached to the character of 
the preacher; eire -potydoei points to the differ¬ 
ence, eire a/.qdeta to the harmony between the two, 
as regards the word, doctrine and motives of the 
respective preachers: on the one side, insincerity, 
self-seeking, party spirit; on the other, conscien¬ 
tiousness, faithfulness. The first description em¬ 
braces those mentioned in ver. 15 a and ver. 17, 
and the second those mentioned in ver. 15 b and 
ver. 16, and also ver. 14. It is incorrect to regard 
rrpopaGei—per occasionem (Vulg., Grotius). It is 
also incorrect to include under tt po<f>aaet those 
mentioned in ver. 15 b, as if these also merely 
showed themselves pleased with the apostolic type 
of doctrine (Sciienkel). Xpiarog Karayye?J?^rai 
in ver. 17, sets forth what is common to the dif¬ 
ferent witnesses. — And I therein do rejoice, 
Kal iv rovrip \ a ‘P For the construction see iii. I; 
iv. 4, 10; Col. i. 24. The cause of his joy is that 
in every way Christ is proclaimed. The differ¬ 
ence in the mode of proclamation cannot disturb 
his joy, though he must condemn the unworthy 
motives of his opponents. This joy is not merely 
a present, but an abiding one. — Yea, and I 
shall rejoice (a/.?M nai x al PV ao P ai ) — ^ et the re¬ 
sult of it as to himself be what it may. In like 
manner d/.?.d (iii. 8) opposes the pres, f/yovpai 
to the perfect f/yquat. IV e supply mentally a ne¬ 
gative clause — ‘I do not merely at present re¬ 
joice.’ Hence we are not to insert a period after 
Xatpo ) , as in Laohmann’s N. T., see Winer’s 
Gram., p. 442. We are not to think here of its 
being less difficult for Paul to show a spirit of 
resignation or acquiescence because the danger 
at Rome did not concern his apostolic authority 
as in some other instances (Meter); for joy and 
an elevated tone of mind pervade the entire 
letter, and the Roman church was an object of 
the Apostle’s special regard and solicitude, as the 
Epistle to the Romans testifies. Manifestly the 
teachers are not like those spoken of in iii. 2 sq., 
nor are they Judaizers, or Jewish Christians, 
disinclined to the Pauline view of Christianity 
(Schenkel). They must have been inclined to 
Paul’s system of doctrine, and have approximated 


to it, but they were unfavorable to his mode of 
treatment, and unfriendly to his person. Their 
motives were corrupt (ii. 21), and they were not 
sincere friends of the Apostle. [For Nea.nder’s 
views on this question see note below.*] 

Ver. 19.— For I know (oida ydp) empha¬ 
sizes the declaration as to his joy.— That this 
shall result to me (bn tovto pot dTrojiqoerat). 
The demonstrative (rouro) refers to ver. 18 (navr'i 
rpoTup Xpiardc Karayyklerai), and explains why 
he rejoices, and not to ti/.hpiv eyeipetv (ver. 17), 
as Calvin, van IIengel and others think. The 
use of- the verb is similar to that of e?.f//.vdev 
in ver. 12. [It explains why nothing hereafter 
can occur to rob him of this assurance and joy 

* [Nf.ander’s views respecting the character awl object of 
those at Rome to whom Paul refer* as necking by their 
preaching to add affliction to his bonds, deserve to Ik- consi¬ 
dered here.—“Are we to suppose that these men, w ithout 
personal love to the gospel, without personal conviction of 
its truth, preached Christ for no other reason than to add to 
i the hardship of Paul's situation, and to bring him into greater 
danger by the wider extension of the gospel at Rome—thus 
rendering him, as the origin of it all, more obnoxious to the 
Roman civil power? It appears at once how unnatural and 
intrinsically improbable is such a supposition. If they would 
thus bring Paul into greater peril, they would by so doing 
plunge themselves into e«pial danger. Can it he imagined 
that one would play so hazardous a game, simply from hatred 
to another? He who at that time did not himself believe in 
the gospel, must he enlisted against it: and would certainly 
not have given himself up to the business of preaching it 
merely as the means to another end. We must seek, then, 
another explanation of this difficulty. When it is said of an 
individual that he preaches the gospel only in appearance, 
this need not Ik- understood as necessarily meaning that he 
has no concern whatever in regard to the subject of his 
preaching; that he has no personal interest in it, no convic¬ 
tion of its truth, that he makes use of it only as a means to 
another end. It may mean that he preaches it. not in its 
purity and completeness, but as an adulterated, mutilated gos¬ 
pel. And when, moreover, he says of such that they were 
actuated by party zeal and hatred against him. desiring to 
add new affliction to his sufferings, it is not necessary to un¬ 
derstand by this that their witness for the gospel was mere 
pretence, a form of hypocrisy to which the circumstances of 
the time afforded no oc casion and no ground; hut that their 
ruling motive in preaching was not from love of the Lord; 
that it was their aim, consciously or unconsciously to them¬ 
selves, by their manner of preaching, to give offence to Paul, 
and to raise up for themselves a party against him. . . . We 
know that Paul had to contend w itii opposers, to whom all 
that has lieen here said is applicable. There were those who 
did acknowledge and preach Jesus as the Messiah, hut a 
Messiah in the Jewish sense; who acknowledged Him, 
not as that which He has revealed Himself to be, the only 
ground of salvation for man; who, in connection with the 
one article of faith, that Jesus was the Messiah promised in 
the Old Testament, Btill adhered to the Jewish legal position; 
who understood nothing of the new creation of which Christ 
was the author, and to w horn faith in Jesus as the Messiah was 
only a new pHteh upon the old garment of Judaism. These 
were theopposers, with whom w e bo often find Paul contend¬ 
ing in his Epistles. Of such he might justly say, that they 
preached the gospel not purely and sincerely, hut only in ap¬ 
pearance ; for indeed they were far more concerned for Ju¬ 
daism than for Christianity, and their converts became Jews 
rather than Christians. Of such lie might also say that they 
sought to form a party against him, and to add affliction to 
his bonds; for those persons everywhere seem chiefly ani¬ 
mated by jealousy of Paul, through whom the gospel was 
preached to the heathen world as freed from all dependence 
upon Judaism, and standing upon its own foundation. They 
oppose themselves to him on all occasions, contest his apos¬ 
tolic dignity, seek to encroach on his sphere of labor, to draw 
over the people from him to themselves, from that pure and 
complete gospel to their own mutilated one. And it need nut 
surprise us to meet such even in Rome ; for Paul's Epistle to 
the church at Rome, written some years previous to his im¬ 
prisonment there, shows us in this church, consisting chiefly 
of Gentile converts, a small party of such Judaizing Christians 
who were in conflict with the rest. It was a matter of course 
then, that when the pure gospel in the sense of Paul was 
preached by the one party, the other, provoked to rivalry, 
should rise up in opposition and sin k to give currency to 
their own corrupted form of the gospel.” (Epistle of J^aul to 
the Philippiant, translated by Mrs. H. C. Cox ant, Is.Y., 
1851.)—ll.J 
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of which he speaks. He feels assured that the 
opposition of his enemies will be the means 
not only of advancing the cause of Christ (ver. 
1$), but, as stated here, of exciting him to 
greater zeal and activity, and thus also indi¬ 
rectly of promoting his own spiritual welfare 
and ultimate salvation. The reference of tovto 
to the opposition of Paul’s enemies (so also 
Li-ghtfoot) is the most natural, both on account 
of the sequel, and because the statement that the 
preaching of Christ must advance the cause of 
Christ is too obvious to need a formal confirma¬ 
tion — H.] —Unto salvation eiq cr^- 

piav ), like ciV -rpoKorrjv rov eia/ye/uov in ver. 12, 
with the meaning (comp, also ver. 20), that in 
himself Christ and His gospel will be glorified 
and advanced. Hence it does not refer to his 
release from imprisonment i Chrysostom, tt a/.), 
to the preservation of his life (Oeci'Menius), to 
his victory over his enemies Michaelis), ad sa- 
lutem muliorum hominum (Grotics), to talus vtra 
et perennis (Van Hesgel . or to his own salvation 
in a spiritual sense ( Rheiswald). [Among 
others, Ellicott and Lightfoot adopt this last 
explanation. The pronoun (uot) indicates a per¬ 
sonal result, and the future of the verb shows it 
to be one not yet secured. This meaning, too, 
of aurr/iua is the prevailing one in Paul’s Epis¬ 
tles; comp. ver. 28: ii. 12: Rom. i. 16; 2 Thess. 
ii. 13. See further on ver. 20.—H.]— Through 
your prayer and assistance of the Spirit 
of Jesus Christ. —The way to this result 
{a-ofycsrui i i*. first, through (dm) the suppli¬ 
cation of the Philippians i -r)r iuuv der/ceur), to 
which the Apostle attaches great value (Phileru. 
22; Rom. xv. 30, 31: 2 Cor. i. 11 : secondly, 
through the assistance of the Spirit of Jesus 
Christ (\ai irtx»prj}tat; rov rveiuaroc ’I yoov Xpir- 
rot), which therefore the Holy Spirit affords, 
who is indeed the Spirit of Jesus Christ, directs 
His cause, and hence is designated as His Spirit. 
The genitive makes it unnecessary to repeat the 
article (nfc), as also the close connection of the 
two substantives makes it unnecessary to repeat 
iid. On f-r< x°priy ia see Eph. iv. 16; comp. Rom. 
viii. 9, 10; Gal. iv. 6, 7. Precationcm in coelum 
ascendentem . exhibit tonern de catlo venientem | Ben- 
gel). Hence it is wrong to regard nai as epexe- 1 
getical, and ft ixoprjyia as the contents of 
(Meter) ; nor can rov rr veiuaro^ be shown to be 
gen. obj. from Gal. iii. 5. [Yet the close connec¬ 
tion of the nouns indicates that the gifts and 
guidance of the Spirit were among the favors for 
which they prayed in his behalf.— II.] 

Ver. 20. — According to my earnest ex¬ 
pectation and hope i*ara rijv drroKupadoiciav 
Kiu iX-tSa pov). Having stated the end or result 
(«<f ouTjjpiav), and the means (dm iuCn> 

Serpreuc), he now presents the measure (sard) of 
the arrojqcrerai. The first substantive (aronapa- 
tWa, see Rom. viii. 19) denotes the soul’s sub¬ 
jective, intenser longing (arroKapaSoneu, ereeto 
eapite speeto ); the second (iJTi'f) the more objective, 
outward, ground or object of expectation.—The 
object of this longing and expectation is: That 
in nothing I shall be ashamed (on h ovicvi 
ai<T^wdi7<7oii<w). 'On is declarative, not argumen¬ 
tative (EsTtus) ; for olia yap brings forward the 
reason of his rejoici-g. Ai<7^tvr(rdar=cri2 (Ps. 
xxxiv. 4, 29; Rom. lx. 33 ; 2 Cor. x. 8) is to become 
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ashamed, to fail of one’s purpose, be disappointed. 
The meaning is not pudore eonfusus ab ojfirio dc- 
Jlectam (Van He.ngel), since, as Meyer well ob¬ 
serves, it relates not so much to t(je conduct as 
to the fate of Paul. Stilt less does it refer to an 
ignominious issue of his trial. ’Ev oitievt excludes 
the being put to shame in any particular, as ev 
pr/Sevi in ver. 28. It is incorrect to regard it as 
masculine, and to apply it to his opponents 
(Hole mann, Lightfoot), especially as the case 
is one not of individuals, but of parties. — Bat 

(aA/') joins the positive side to the negative._ 

That with all boldness as constantly, so 
now also Christ shall be magnified in my 
body (iv rrdcy rruppqcria ii*; rrovrore \ai vvv ue^a- 
/-vvdr/aerai 6 Xpicrbo ev r<l> cuuari uov . Ignomi- 
ntam a sese removet; sibi parrhtsuim, Christo ipsi 
gloriam tribuit (Bexgel). In the person of the 
Apostle who is in bonds Christ is to be thus 
glorified. This positive statement shows fully 
what is meant by the preceding negative state¬ 
ment. Uappr/cna is not=joy fulness, for see 1 
John ii. 28, where o,x&pfv rapprpjtav is opposed to 
K.ai ptj atiTywOupev, as here. ’Ev -urn corre>ponds 
to iv ovSevi , and the pe>a/ i vscVai of Christ in 
Paul’s person, to Paul's alexivectiai designed and 
sought by his enemies. As formerly this had 
been done in many a difficult position, amid 
great obstacles, so also now in this severest crisis 
i mi vvv) will Christ be glorified in him. He de¬ 
sires for himself what he entreats for the church 
(see ver. 11). On ptya/.ivdr/Uerat comp. Luke i. 
46; Acts x. 46. This exaltation of Christ is ef¬ 
fected as much indeed through Paul's activity 
and boldness [iv -ary - appr,r a), in word and 
deed, before individuals and crowds, friends and 
foes, as through his sufferings hence ev rw <ru- 
uart gov instead of ev epoi) It i- not, therefore, 
the rrapprjata of the teachers (vers. 15-1 $ Hole- 
mann), nor does the verb (contrary to usage) 
refer to the growth of Christ in Paul Rilliet), 
which surely does not take place in Paul's body. 
[He says ev ru cuuart uov. not ev epoi, because he is 
thinking of the possibility of a violent death —H.] 
—Both clauses . Whether by life or by death 
(fire ffiu Ctre dia tiavarov) are conditioned 
ev rip cuuari uov. The meaning is. that whether 
he is to live or suffer death, the result will be 
for the glory of Christ. In the first case, by the 
Apostle's activity; in the second, by his joyful 
death. In either case, his rapptfna or ‘bold¬ 
ness’ would be made manifest. [The manner, 
therefore, in which the Apostle’s trials, his per¬ 
plexities and annoyances (roiro, ver. 19) might 
be made to conduce to his salvation eif curypiav) 
is evident. If, on the one hand, they should 
discourage him and lead him to relax his efforts, 
and render him unfaithful, they would endanger 
his hopes and safety, or at all events dim the 
lustre of his crown of glory in the heavenly 
world. So, on the other hand, if. through the 
prayers of his friends and the assistance of the 
Holy Spirit, these same trials should be over¬ 
ruled (as he was confident they would be) so as 
to strengthen in him the graces of the Christian 
and excite him to greater fortitude and zeal as a 
preacher of the gospel, they would then render 
the fact of his salvation more certain, and in the 
measure of its fullness more complete and glo¬ 
rious. 
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And it was not a vain confidence which the Apos¬ 
tle has expressed here. At a later period, on 
the eve of his actual martyrdom, he was enabled 
to exclaim : “ 1 have fought a good fight, I have 
kept the faith. Henceforth there is laid up for 
me a crown of righteousness, which the Lord, 
the righteous Judge, shall give me at that day; 
and not to me only, but unto all them also that 
love his appearing ” (2 Tim. iv. 6, 7).—H.] 

Ver. 21. [The Apostle is uncertain whether in 
a personal point of view he should choose to live 
or to die (vers. 21-24).—H.]— For to me to 
live (is) Christ, and to die (is) gain.— 
’Euo< yap introduces a confirmation of the 
thought that it is entirely the same to him whe¬ 
ther Christ be glorified through his life and ac¬ 
tivity, or by his death ; with others (hence spot 
at the beginning) it may indeed be different. 
To $7}v, which is made more specific by iv aapKt, 
ver. 22, defines the nature of the preceding 
this is Xpiarog (predicate). Quidquid vivo (vita 
naturali), Christum vivo, Ckristi causam, dam 
vitam in mundo ago, meant esse censeo (Bengel). 
[Living consists only in union with and devo¬ 
tion to Christ: my whole being and activities 
are Ilis. The context shows that Xpiarog, be¬ 
sides the idea of union with Him, must also 
involve that of devotion to His service (Elli- 
cott).— II.] Iv al to acodavelv nipdog imports: 
If the imprisonment end with my being con¬ 
demned to death, even this as regards my per- 
sou is also gain, as more fully explained in ver. 
23. Hence the inf. aorist is used to mark the 
simple fact, while C,gv is a continuative present. 
It is incorrect to understand C,ijv of the spiri¬ 
tual life (Rilliett), or to make Xptardg the 
subject in the sense of preaching Christ, nepdog 
the predicate, and to £t/v nai to acodaveiv as 
accusative relations, tamen vita , quam in morte 
(Calvin, et al.). It is also wrong to make it 
parenthetic: His assurance that death will be 
gain will give him strength to die joyfully, and 
so he will glorify Christ (Meyer, et al.). [Since 
Kepdog is defined as ovv Xptcrtp elvai in ver. 23, 
‘the gain’ cannot be a result viewed simply 
as advantageous to the cause of Christ or the 
salvation of others.—H.] 

Ver. 22. But if the living in the flesh, 
this (is) the fruit of my labor. —Ei 6i begins 
the comparison of two cases. E< pre-supposes 
an undoubted fact, in opposition (6i) to the 
last thought (to acodavriv xipdog). To C,gv is 
more fully defined by iv caput, because there is 
a life out of the flesh which acoOavelv calls to 
mind. Toi/ro rhetorically brings the two antece¬ 
dent words together, and pot, for me, is placed 
emphatically before the predicate without the 
copula (iari) : nap-cog Ipyov. In napcdg we have 
a parallel to nipdog (ver. 21), and to ^gv iv caput is 
thus also a gain, a living, ever ripening fruit, 
the nature of which the genit. of apposition 
more closely defines, like flumen Rheni, virtue li~ 
beralitatis (Bengel), and comp. Eph. i. 14; vi. 
14, 16 f.; Col. ii. 24. See Winer’s Gram. p. 531. 
So that Paul ipsum opus pro fructu habet, alius ex 
opere fructum quserit (Bengel). 'E pyov is the 
Apostolic activity. It is wrong to regard ei= 
an (Beza) [ whether (Lightfoot)] ; tovto ipyov as 
the gpodosis=<fo« is fruit, etc. (Pelagius, Ben¬ 
gel, A. V.); nap-cog ipyov=operse pretium (Guo- 


tius) ; or to suppose an aposiopesis: non repug. 
no, non segre fero (Conr. Mueller, Rilliet). 
Holemann translates against the context and 
the language: If to live is a fruit, in the 
flesh, death is a fruit indeed* [Instead of ipyov 
as genit. of apposition, we prefer that of 
origin or source: If the living in the flesh (ei, not 
hypothetical, but syllogistic=since it is, etc.) this 
(which simply repeats and emphasizes ro C,gv) is 
(brings forth, secures) fruit, i. e., the salvation 
of men, from work (his continued Apostolic acti¬ 
vity ; comp. ii. 30 ; 1 Thess. v. 13 ; 2 Tim. iv. 5), 
also then , etc. (as in the next clause). With this 
modification the explanation of Dr. Braune as 
above agrees essentially with that of De Wettb, 
Meyer, Ellicott, Alford, and many other inter- 
j preters. — II.] — Then also what (t. e., which 
of the two) I should choose I know not 
(/cat to alpi/copai, ov yvupi^u). To the supposition 
to tfv—napcdg Paul now adds also or then (/cat) 
the uncertainty of the choice to be made (ov 
yviopi^o)). For this use of nai comp. 2 Cor. ii. 2. It 
is not a Hebraistic form of the apodosis. [Tiscii- 
endorf has correctly only a comma after ipyov . 
In this concomitant use of /cat, as we may term it, 
its proper force is not wholly lost. It implies that 
if one theory be true, then another will be true 
also: if the life be thus useful, the choice must 
also (nai) be difficult. See Ellicott in loc .— H.] 
On tl aipgcopat, see Winer’s Gram. p. 229. It is 
a future with the force of the conjunctive, the two 
being closely related ; and rt is for corepov, as in 
Matth. xxi. 31. See Winer’s Gram. p. 169. The 
middle denotes the choosing for himself, with 
yvtvpi^o)=non definiomihi (Bengel). [In the first 
edition of his Commentary, Meyer renders * I am 
uncertain,’ but in the second and third editions 
he renders ‘I do not make known,’ ‘give no de¬ 
cision.’ The latter is the prevalent sense in the 
N. T.—H.] 

Ver. 23. For I am in a strait betwixt the 

two (awixopai de in Ttvv dvo). —The negative 
statement in ov yvivpi^o) passes here to a positive 
statement in cvvexopai, and the latter is made 
emphatic by its position and strengthened by 
de=rather. The verb means to be held together , 
to be pressed hard (2 Cor. v. 14; Luke viii. 45 
(cvvixovat ae nal acod'kifiovct), xii. 60), and is 
followed by the instrumental dative (Matth. iv. 
24; Luke iv. 38; viii. 37 ; Acts xviii. 5; xxviii. 
8). Here the preposition with the genitive (in 
to)v dvo) marks the origin or source of his per¬ 
plexity about the two conditions, i. e., C,gv and aco- 
Qaveiv already mentioned. The sense of the verb 
(see above) is manifest from ver. 24. It cannot 
refer to outward affliction or anxiety.—Having 
the desire to depart (rgv iciQvpiav ix<vv eig rd 
avaZvcat).—Paul is in a strait or perplexity, Bince 
for himself he prefers death to life. The article 
marks the desire as the one which Paul feels, 
not one already mentioned (Holemann), which 
is not tho case. The prep, ctg points out the di¬ 
rection ; whereas the genit. tov would represent 
death as the object of his desire. Paul is not 
wearied of life, but his thoughts pass beyond 
death as a transition, and fix upon that which is 
to follow. Death is conceived of under a similar 
figure, viz., that of a journey (Matth. xxvi. 24, 
vcdyetv), that of a voyage (2 Tim. iv. 6, solvere 
ancoram), and also without a figure, as decedere 
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(Luke xii. 36, Benc.rl). — And to be with 
Christ — ml ovv Xpiorip elvat. —Comp. 2 Cor. v. 

8 (evfiypijaai rzpbg nbptov ); Ileb. xii. 22, 23: Acts 
vii. 59. The departure (ava^voai) brings him 
into this higher life of fellowship with Christ. 
There is no thought here of an intermediate 
9 tate.— Which is far better —iro^v yap ptih- 
Aov Kpeiaaov .—The accumulation of comparatives 
(2 Cor. vii. 13; Mark vii. 36) indicates the 
strength of his desire. Winer’s Gram. p. 240. 

Ver. 24. Nevertheless to abide in the 
flesh is more needful for you — To hrtpeveiv 
Hi stands opposed to avaAvoat. ’Er ry oapni has 
the article here in the correct text (not kv oapxi, 
as in ver. 22); hence in his jlcsh as it now is. 
This remaining is more necessary (avaymtdTepov) 
as distinguished from his departing (avalvom), 
which is better (Kpeiaaov), as far as relates to his 
own preference. But here a calm survey and 
consideration of the circumstances, a regard for 
the welfare of others, beloved ones, among whom 
are to be named especially those to whom he 
writes (fit’ vpa?), decide the question. His Apos¬ 
tolic calling an l his service to the church, which 
are of far greater importance to him than his own 
heart's desire, control his decision. It is incor¬ 
rect to explain avaymtoTepov=:prtestat (Hein¬ 
richs), as “too necessary ” (Van IIenoel), or to 
consider the glory of Christ as the ground of his 
wish to live longer (Calvin). 

Ver. 25. And having this confidence I 
know (ml tovto ttett otOiv; o'tfia). Tovto points back 
to avaymtdrepov, and indicates the ground of his 
confidence, and the perf. part, marks this confi¬ 
dence as one which he has had, ami still enter¬ 
tains. We are not to join tovto with olfia (Eras¬ 
mus, et al.) or to explain this last as probabiliter 
sperare (Beza, Van IIenoel, Rilliet). Comp. 
Philem. ver. 22. Though uncertain as to what he 
ought to choose for himself, yet he is quite sure 
that he will remain. — That I shall abide and 
continue with you all. — "On pevu is the op¬ 
posite of avaAvoat. On pevetv comp. 1 Cor. xv. 
6: John xxi. 22, 26. It is more fully explained 
by ml ovpTTapauevo rrdatv vpiv. II apapivetv is to 
remain here, while ovv adds the idea of associa¬ 
tion with others (rrd a tv vpiv). This fellowship 
helps him to give up the more desired avaAvoat. 
especially as his remaining has its consequence and 
fruit, as well as the being with Christ (oi v Xptcru 
elvat ).— For your furtherance and joy of 
faith. —This isexplanatoryof fit’ bpag(\er. 24). Elf 
states the purpose of Paul’s remaining ; it is two¬ 
fold : their furtherance in the faith, and their joy in 
the faith, ryv vpotv izpomTiyv ml x a P<* v T VC nioreax;. 
This is Paul’s life—to preach Christ and to 
strengthen the faith of others. On irpoKoiry see j 
ver. 12; 1 Tim iv. 15. Nothing is here said of 
a favorable termination of his imprisonment 
(Beza). It is also incorrect to assume a hen- 
dia Jys: in incrementum gaudii vestri , quod ob agni- 
tum fvangelium accepistis (Heinrichs); or to un¬ 
derstand it of Paul’s joy on account of the faith 
of the Philippians (Erasmus), or to connect 
rye irtffre cjf only with ^apdv (Van IIenoel) ; 
for in this case the pronoun would need to be re¬ 
peated with Trioreu^. 

Ver. 26. That your rejoicing may be more 
abundant. —"Iva states the final purpose of the 
subordinate one, expressed by elf; comp. vers. 


! 9, 10, 11. Td Kai'XPpa vpuiv is significatio gaudii, 
affectus qaudii pleni (Benoel), glorying, as 1 Cor. 
v. 6. It is the natural result of the increase and 
joy of their faith (ryv vpuv irpomrcr/v ml xapdv rr/j 
7n<rretjf), but it is not the object of them. Ilenco 
mvxnpa i» not malrries gloriandi (Meyer), nor is 
it boasting against Judaizing teachers (Flatt), 
or Paul’s glorying (Chrysostom). But this glo¬ 
rying. as well as faith, is to increase (rrepiaoeiy) in‘ 
Christ Jesus (ev Xptoru ’I ycov) as its sphere. — 
In me (ti>£/io<)poiuts to the Apostle’s person and 
activity as the outward sphere of this glorying 
which admits of increase in Christ. Neither ev 
XpiOTib (Calvin), nor iv kpoi (Flatt), belongs to 
mvxypa. The idea expressed by ev epoi is ren¬ 
dered still more definite by the statement of the 
means. — Through my return to you ( fita, ry f 
epy f Trapovatag rrd?.tv Tzpoq vpar )— by which the 
faith of the Philippians shall be confirmed and 
their joy be increased. On ttoalv, which has here 
the force of an adjective, see 2 Cor. xi. 23. Paul 
is thinking of his release from imprisonment; 
but no safe conclusion can be drawn from this as 
to the fulfilment of this expectation. 

DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. The evil and sorrow of the world, as im¬ 
prisonment, and death, become a trial, a cross, 
on which hang victory and a glorious issue, only 
then, when he who experiences them can say: 
“For me to live is Christ” (epol to Hyv Xpto rdf). 
Not the sorrow which men experience makes a 
bearer of the cross, with its power of attraction, 
the sign in which we conquer; but the Christian’s 
disposition and behaviour in sorrow make the 
sorrow a cross. In this consists the true value 
of martyrdom, and not in the fact alone of suffer¬ 
ing and dying. Like the cross of Christ, it must 
also be a necessity, imposed by the Father, from 
which we can withdraw only by a violation of 
conscience, and a refusal to deny self, and to 
set k our own and our neighbor's edification. See 
H arless, Ethilc , \ 39. 

2. The Christian shows himself, in calamity, 
to be one who is not overpowered, vexed, swept 
away by sorrow, or engulfed by it, like one 
who toilsomely wades through deep water, but 
he compels it to yield him strength and joy, like 
the stars of heaven in the night, after lie has 
conquered it and made it his attendant, lie is 
not the object of weak compassion and pity, but 
of admiration and love, like a conquering hero. 
He is like a praying one who speaks to (4od ; and 
as one to whom God speaks, is an object almost 
of religious veneration. 

3. The blessing of the cross is seen in three 
respects —a) The suffering soul becomes free, 
more joyful, riper, stronger (ver. 19, ri g ouryptav, 
comp. 12, 18, 20, 21 sq.), since it becomes more 
closely united to the Lord, purified from what is 
earthly and mortal, more intimate with the Eter¬ 
nal Will, and more joyful in it. b) Men on every 
side, Christians (ver. 14), as well as heathen, even 
Praitorians (ver. 13; Matth. xxvii. 54; Mark xv. 
89 ; Luke xxiii. 47), are improved and benefited ; 
for the glory of the peaceful fruit of righteous¬ 
ness becomes better and better known, and the 
deep need of its possession is felt in the hearts 
of men. c) The gospel secures for itself a recog* 
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niiion of its true character by preaching, which 
brings to view the person and his history (vers. 
12, 20), for thus the adaptation of the gospel to 
the hearts and lives of men is seen and con¬ 
fessed. 

4. Death, which, like imprisonment and the 
world’s enmity, is an evil, becomes in the Apos¬ 
tle’s view an insignificant event, which closes in¬ 
deed the life upon earth, but changes not the es¬ 
sence, the life of the soul, only the place and 
form of its existence (ver. 21, arro^avelv; ver. 23, 
dvahvoai). To experience it is no merit, but to con¬ 
quer it by faith and patience is a grace. Death leads 
the faithful from the misery of imprisonment to 
be more completely with Christ. In what way we 
pass through death into fellowship with Christ, 
is not said ; and still less is there any indi¬ 
cation here of an intermediate state. This 
agrees with the word of the Lord to the 
thief on the cross (Luke xxiii. 43), and with 
the teaching of the parable of the rich man 
(Luke xvi. 23), and still more significantly with 
the efficacy of Christ’s death and resurrection in 
regard to the relations of life and death, in hea¬ 
ven and on earth (1 Cor. v. I ; Eph. iv. 8; comp. 
2 Cor. v. 8; Acts vii. 58). 

5. [Unless Paul believed that the death which 
released him from the trials of this life was to in¬ 
troduce him at once to the presence of Christ and 
a state of blessedness, we see no adequate reason 
for the struggle between his desire to depart and 
be with Christ, and his anxiety to labor still for 
the advancement of the Redeemer’s kingdom on 
earth. If he believed that he was to remain for 
an indefinite time without consciousness in the 
grave, his zeal for men’s salvation and his con¬ 
tempt of personal dangers and trials in the pur¬ 
suit of that object, would lead him to desire to live 
as long as possible, on account of the importance 
of his ministry to mankind. On the other hand, 
if we suppose him to have regarded his attain¬ 
ment of the joys and rewards of heaven as simul¬ 
taneous with his departure from this world, we 
have then an adequate explanation of his per¬ 
plexity (vers. 21-24). For other passages which 
seem to involve the same doctrine, see Luke xxiii. 
43 ; 2 Cor. v. G, 7; and Rev. vi. 9.—II.] 

6. The substance of Christian preaching is the 
person of Christ (vers. 15, 17, 18), as the exalta¬ 
tion of His person is the end of Christian life 
(ver. 20). This should be the preacher’s testi¬ 
mony, his proclamation. 

7. The difference in the teaching here consists 
not so much in the difference of the doctrine of 
Christ, as in the difference of disposition of the 
teachers towards Paul (vers. 15-18). The agree¬ 
ment in their teaching, which could scarcely fail 
to admit of certain variations, is of more account 
to him than their hostility to him. So much the 
more magnanimous is his joy in the doctrine 
which they hold in common. 

8. That church fellowship (rb KdbxW* 1 vpav 
neptaoevy h Xpiarip I rjanv) should promote Chris¬ 
tian fellowship is exemplified in the intercourse 
of Paul and the Philippians (ev epoi dta rf/g tpfjg 
napovoiaq ird?uv irpog vpdg, ver. 26). It is import¬ 
ant to observe and maintain this connection. 

9. The minister of Christ is helped and served 
in two ways—(a) by the assistance of the Iloly 
Spirit, which is the Spirit of Christ; and (6) by 


the supplications of the church : thus from above 
and from below. He needs the supplications of 
the church of Christ not less than the church 
needs his testimony. The protection of praying 
hands is no insignificant one. 

10. Observe the moral greatness of the Apostle! 
In the constraint, of a prison, in the face of 
death, amid the enmities of some of his associ¬ 
ates, he exults for joy in his fellowship with 
Christ, and allows it to suffer no abatement on 
account of an error. lie hopes to be able to re¬ 
turn again to the Philippians, free from his 
bonds (ver. 2G), as shortly before he had ex¬ 
pressed a similar hope to Philemon (Philcm. ver. 
22). This hope indeed he afterwards gave up 
(2 Tim. iv. 6), and four years before this had de¬ 
clared that he should not see again the Ephe¬ 
sians (Acts xx. 22-25). In this uncertainty 
his official gift remains intact, which, as a pro¬ 
phetical endowment, has to do with God’s word, 
not with times and seasons (Acts i. 7). He does 
not, however, declare definitely (ver. 27) that he 
will come, but leaves it to God’s disposal.* 

HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

For ministers, three teachings: 3) See that 
thou overcomest sorrow, and that thou art not 
overcome by it ; 2) that Christ is praised thereby; 
3) that the church by this very thing is advanced 
and built up in the faith.—Rejoice without envy 
in the preaching of thy worthy official brother. 
The word of God and the preaching of Christ 
should be to thee of too much value and import¬ 
ance to allow an unfriendly disposition to mortify 
or vex thee.—For the church, three teachings: 1) 
Take not offence at the greatness of the evil in 
the world, especially of the violent enmity which 
befalls thy pastor, but follow his deportment in 
the case; 2) persist in hearty sup; lication for 
him; 3) aid him full of confidence with thy tes¬ 
timony.—Only one thing must be regarded: that 
Christ alone, the Saviour of the world, be 
preached. Thou art not to judge the disposition 
of the preacher, but only the correctness of his 
preaching.—In general: Persecution or, at the ut¬ 
most, death, is the greatest evil which the world 
can inflict upon the Christian, but this effects for 
him what launching does for a ship:—it brings 
him into his proper element. As the ship is thus 
sent forth upon the ocean for which it is designed, 
so is the Christian by this means brought to 
heaven, which is his home. To die, is but to come 
to our inheritance, if Christ is our life. From 
Him comes the unselfish love of life for others’ 
sake, which is at once a joy in life and a joy in 
death, so that from our joy in death there comes 
no death to our joy. It is unchristian for one to 
wish for death because he is weary of life, or 
cowardly to fear death ; and worse still are they 
who desire death while they fear it. Evil does 
not make us holy, death does not make us happy. 
Man does not become happy by dying, but the 
Christian dies, being happy. 

Ignatius: — Let me become the prey of wild 
beasts, that God may become my possession. I 

♦ [If Paul was Imprisoned twice at Rome (as is atmost cer¬ 
tain), he could easily have fulfilled this hoj>e of seeing again 
both the Philippians and Philemon, in the interval between 
his first and his second captivity. See Oommtntary on Phile¬ 
mon (Lange’s Series), pp. 6, 23.— 1I.J 
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ain God’s wheat; the teeth of the wild beasts will 
grind rae so that I may become the purified 
bread of God. I shall become a true disciple of 
Jesus Christ when the world no longer sees my 
body. The iron and the cross, the breaking of 
the legs, the raging of the wild beasts, the mang¬ 
ling of the limbs, and the bruising of the body— 
all these diabolical torments may be exercised 
upon me if 1 but win Jesus Christ. 

Starke: — If God will make His children 
known, even IIis greatest enemies must lend their 
aid. Let God rule, and follow His leading.— 
Short but beautiful confession: Christ is our life 
in creation, in redemption, in regeneration, in 
the resurrection. 

Rieger: —-For those in communion with God, 
in enjoyment of the life of Christ, dying is not 
the end; the soul's life from that point is before 
it, not behind (see ver. 21). 

Sciilkierm.vcuer: —The distressed and suffer¬ 
ing man, be the cause of his suffering and dis¬ 
tress what it may, attracts the earnest and anx¬ 
ious attention of men to himself more than all the 
royalty in the world. The way in which he bears 
his cross, the way in which he accepts his need 
and distress in his heavenly calling, excite the 
sympathy of men. If now we are all cross-bear¬ 
ers of our Lord, and if no one here below escapes 
from sorrows, then there is opened to us here at 
once a way in which we all, each according to 
his ability, may contribute to the advancement 
of the gospel, by bearing the troubles and adver¬ 
sities which the Lord sends, with patience and 
resignation to His will, with hope and trust in 
His imperishable work, with confidence and joy¬ 
fulness of heart in His all-sufficient wisdom, in 
order that men may be thereby impelled to ac¬ 
knowledge and praise our heavenly Father.— 
Boldness on*the one hand and faint-heartedness 
on the other, have, as it were, a diffusive and 
contagious power among men.—The troubles of 
this life will result in our highest good if we 
love God.—Above all things this is meet: 1) that 
we recognize the rough ways in which the Lord 
leads us as His ways, and acquiesce with our 
whole heart in His guidance ; 2) that at the same 
time we look more to the internal than to the 
external ; 3) the apostle adds, that it will turn 
to his salvation through the prayer of the church 
and through the supply of the spirit of Jesus 
Christ, which comes to him from the church.— 
This is the true happiness of the Christian, to 
which we should all aspire, that the longing for 
the greater glory which is reserved for us, shall 
never become so strong as to check or weaken 
our usefulness in the calling to which God has 
appointed us here on the earth.—If now we see 
the vineyard of the Lord so divided that to each 
one a task therein has been assigned, what else 
can we say in view of its present condition but 
that the vineyard is far from being wholly culti¬ 
vated?—We mn-d say then that all Christians, 
in whom the fear of death has been destroyed 
by a living and blessed fellowship with the Re¬ 
deemer who has taken away the power of death, 
aro able to withstand more firmly the assaults 
of earthly evil, and that their love for the per¬ 
ishable things of the world and enjoyment in 
them constantly diminish. The more this actu¬ 
ally takes place, the more does there arise in 


them, even here upon earth, a higher love, a 
love for the Redeemer and His heavenly king¬ 
dom, in the strength of which they can regard 
themselves as servants of the Lord, as laborers 
in His vineyard, whose constantly renewed wish 
is, to bring forth fruit for Him unto whom all 
fruit belongs, as a reward for His sorrows and 
as a glorification of His victory. 

Heubner :—Man often comes for the first time 
to know his strength when he is in misfortune.— 
When a friend of the truth is bound, ten others 
arise in his place.—The very best deeds may be 
done from impure motives ; even Christ may be 
preached from ambition.—Spiritual envy and 
pride creep in even among preachers of the gos¬ 
pel, and incite them to a false and envious emu¬ 
lation.—When the friends of the truth are im¬ 
prisoned, we ought to undertake their task, and to 
make good their places, that the good.work may 
suffer no hindrance. The kindest service which 
can be rendered to noble martyrs in bonds, is to 
interest one’s self in their cause, not in their 
person. The work is of more importance than 
the instrument.—The Christian commits himself 
wholly to God, and ought with reference to life 
and death to be absolutely resigned to His will. 
If he hopes in any respect to be useful to others, 
then he remains here even gladly.—W iutefielu 
once asked Tennant, a preacher who was his 
friend, whether the thought that he might soon 
be called home, gave him joy. Tennant replied : 
“ I have no desire about it; my death does not 
concern me, my duty is to live as long as I can, as 
well as I can, and to serve my Master as faithfully 
as I can, until He calls me away. If I had sent 
my servant to plough, and should afterwards 
find him asleep, and he should say to me: ‘Alas, 
the sun is so hot, let me go to the house!’ might 
I not say to him, ‘thou sluggard !’ ?” 

Passavant:—I n steadfastness cf faith the 
man of God holds fast joy in the faith. How 
little inclined we are by nature to leave this 
world for another better world in order to be 
with God, every candid mind willingly confesses 
to itself, and this fact holds up before us the 
clear mirror of our natural life, and shows us 
how far estranged we are from God, from His 
love, and the blessed life which is in Him. 

Nitzsi '11 :—How gloriously do desire for death 
an<l love of life unite in the Christian's mind ! 
1) The Christian shows by his faith that in death 
he loses nothing of that in and for which he 
here lives, but gains it. 2) Though it is better 
for him to be with Christ, yet it seems more ne¬ 
cessary to remain in the flesh and bring forth 
fruit. 3) Whatever contradiction remains in his 
desires, he leaves God to settle, and will not 
choose or decide for himself. 

[Rev. J. Trapp: —Two things make a good 
Christian, good actions and good aims. Though 
a good aim doth not mnke a bad action good, as 
we see in Uzzah, yet a bad aim makes a good 
action bad, as in these preachers (see ver. 15).— 
St. Paul stood, as it were, on tiptoes ( a-roKapa - 
6oKia) y to see which way he might best glorify 
God, by life or death (ver. 20) —Far, far the better 
[noUkip (.m?Jmv upeiooov, ver. 23), a transcendent 
expression, like Paul’s and’ vire p3oX/p> eic irrep - 
ftn/j/v, 2 Cor. iv. 17. — H.l 

[Robert Hall: —Paul was so intent upon the 
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advancement of truth, that he overlooked the 
malignity of the intention in the success of the 
cause. It is thus, my brethren, that religion 
lifts us above self-love and party-strife, and leads 
us to rejoice in every opening prospect of pros¬ 
perity, and of good to others, in all public events 
and in every denomination (see ver. 15).—We see 
that with all his attainments the apostle was not 
lifted above them when he says, “ by your 
prayers” (ver. 19). How much have we need 
to say, “ Brethren, pray for us.” The prayer 
of the obscurest Christian may procure and in¬ 
fuse among us the Spirit of God beyond what we 


could wish ourselves ; for with Him all distinc¬ 
tions are lost but piety and necessity.—“ To be 
with Christ,” was the apostle’s view of the hea¬ 
venly world (ver. 23). He knew that Jesus 
Christ had promised that where He was there 
also His servants should be (John xvii. 24). He 
values the friendship of Christ above all the 
world,—to be found in His image and to be with 
Him, he can conceive of nothing higher.—If 
your attachment to this world be great, it must 
be cured by giving yourselves up more entirely 
to your Lord and Master.—U.] 


SECTION III. 


The Lord’s Example and Pattern for the Observance of the Church. 

Chapter I. 27—II. 18. 


(1) A true Christian deportment the condition of the Apostle's joy in the Church (i. 27-30). 

Characteristics of a Christian walk (vers. 27, 28 a) ; and the incentives to such a walk (vers. 28 6, 30). 

27 Only let your conversation [deportment] be as it becometh the gospel of Christ: 
that whether I come and see you or {else) be absent, I may hear of your affairs, that 
ye stand fast in one spirit, with one mind striving together for the faith of the 

28 gospel; and in nothing terrified by your adversaries, which is 1 to them an evident 

29 token of perdition, but to you of salvation, and that of God. For unto you it is 
[was] given in the behalf of Christ, not only to believe on him, but also to suffer 

30 for his sake [in his behalf] ; having the same conflict which ye saw 2 in me and now 
hear to be in me. 

1 Ver. 28.—[The received text has ixev before Icttlv, interpolated to respond to fie in the next clause ; and probably for 

a similar reason vfiuiv was changed to r)niv (Meyer, Alford, Lightfoot). Ellicott would retain q/ate.—11. | 

- Ver. 30.—[The T. It. has ifiere after a few copies, but the correct word is undoubtedly elfiere. The itacism, or similar 

pronunciation, of the first syllable (an error of the ear in dictation) led to the interchange.—H.] 


EXEOETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

Yer. 27. Only let your deportment be as 
it becometh the gospel of Christ. M ovov 
in this emphatic position marks the true Chris¬ 
tian walk as the sole, indispensable condition of 
Paul’s joy, when he should come to them, as the 
connection with vers. 24-26 shows. (Gal. ii. 10; 
v. 13). Bengel : hoc unum curate, nil aliud. But 
this one requisition contains within itself mani¬ 
fold other requisitions. The verb here ( ttoTutev - 
code) is taken from political life. The church at 
Philippi forms a part of the kingdom of God, of 
which they should prove themselves citizens. 
Paul uses the word elsewhere only in Acts 
xxiii. 1 (TTenoliTevpai), in his speech before the 
Jewish Council, where in the presence of the 
civil rulers he feels himself to be but a member 
of the common body politic. Ylepivareiv refers 
more to individual life; this verb to church-life, 


corresponding to Trdv-eg (vers. 4, 7, 8). The 
fundamental law of this kingdom is denoted by 
tov evayyeMov tov Xpiarov, and the corresponding 
deportment by aijiog. (Col. i. 10: agiog tov 
Kvpi.ov ; Eph. iv. 1 : ai-iog Trepnrari/aat ryg Kli/oeug). 
—That (iva) states the aim or object of his ex¬ 
hortation, agreeably to the context (ver. 26).— 
Whether I come and see you or be absent 
(sire eXduv teal idiov vpdg, sire airuv). He thus 
leaves it uncertain how it may be, but in accord¬ 
ance with his hopeful desire, puts the supposition 
of his coming first. In both cases he presup¬ 
poses his release, which might indeed lead him 
not to Philippi, but elsewhere.— I may hear 
[aKovau), includes both cases, i. e. either from 
their own mouth, or from others (Meyer). Ben- 
gel; audiam et cognoscam. The object is: your 
affairs (rd tt epl vpuv), and this as more fully ex¬ 
plained : that ye stand fast in one spirit 
(on aTr/KETE ev hi irvevpari), which is the subject 
of Paul’s great anxiety. Comp, olda as rig el, 
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Luke iv. 34; xix. 3; Mark i 24. See Winer’s 
Gramm, p. G26. IIole.ma.nn incorrectly joins iva 
with oTt/aere, as if it were aKovcrag, and bn simply 
repeated iva. The construction would be con¬ 
fused, harsh (hiulca, Calvin terms it), and the 
participles would bo nominative absolute. The 
verb (iv. 1; 1 Cor. xvi. 13 ; Gal. v. 1 ; 1 Thess. 

iii. 8 ; 2 l’hess. ii. 15) means to keep one's ground 
in battle. What is meant evidently is that the 
I'hilippians should cherish a spirit of unity 
among themselves, as in 1 Cor. iv. 21; xii. 13; 

1 Pet. iii. 4. It is presupposed that this har¬ 
mony, which is to be an object of such earnest 
endeavor, is a gift of the Holy Spirit (Eph. iv. 
3, 4), but the Holy Spirit is not directly intended 
(Van IIenuel).— With one mind striving 
together for the faith of the gospel (gta 

avvad’/.obvreg n) xiarei rob evayye'/iov. This 
explains more fully oryKere ev evi tc vevuan. Here 
we evidently have to do with a struggle in which 
the main object is unity, and hence gig ipvxy 
stands with emphasis at the beginning The 
xvevua which is in the is that part of onr 

nature which is the sphere (ev) of the unity. 
The dative t j'i>xy is the instrumental dative. The 
substantive rpvxg denotes that part of our being 
which is connected above with xvebga and below 
with <j(ip;, and constitutes the centre of man’s 
peculiar pe sonality.—individuality. Hence, gig 
ipvxy presents their outward manifestation.— 
Comp. ii. 2; Acts iv. 32, (Delitzsoh, Pst/chologie, 
p. 1D9 tf.). Repellent peculiarities may exist 
even where there is an agreement in principle. 
Be no el : est interdum inter sunctos naturalis aliqua 
antipathia. The dative rg xtarei, for the faith, 
presents tlie object of the struggle, which the 
genitive rob ei<ayye?Jov renders more precise, and 
so guards it from any arbitrary misconception 
of friends or foes. The preposition in avvad'hobv- 
reg refers to this co-operation of the Philippi- 
ans with Paul (Col. ii. 1; 1 Tim. vi. 12 ; 2 Tim. 

iv. 7). Comp. vers. 7, 30; iv. 3, where goi indi¬ 
cates what is here sufficiently plain from the 
connection. It is incorrect to limit avv only to 
the unity of the Philippians among themselves 
(Wiesinueii), which gig i fn<xy after ev eii xvevgan 
has already pointed out, or to exclude this refer¬ 
ence (Meyer), or to make abv govern xiorei 
(Grotius). T g xiaret is not an instrumental 
dative (Calvin, et al.), nor should gig xjivxv be 
connected with on/Kere (Chrysostom,*Lutiier). 

Ver. 28. And in nothing terrified (gy 
xrvp6gevoi ev grghvi). Kai adds another concom¬ 
itant of oryKere. The verb (properly used of 
horses in the race) means to turn about , to start , 
spring aside. Comp. ver. 2d; 2 Cor. vi. 3.— By 
your adversaries (vxo tuv avriKtigevuv) gives 
the cause of this agitation or panic. We are to 
understand this of their personal enemies (comp, 
ver. 30), unchristian opposers of the gospel, 
especially among the Jews, but also among the 
heathen (ver. 30, etc.; Acts xvi. 11 sq.; xvii. 5sq). 
—The Apostle proceeds to enforce his exhorta¬ 
tion by appropriate motives, vers. 28 A-30.— 
Which to them is an evident token of 
perdition (grig toriv abroig evdei^ig axuXeiag). 
The argumentative gng = since it is (Eph. iii. 
13), in sense points back to the thought that 
the church does not allow itself to be terrified, 
but grammatically connects itself by a familiar 


attraction with Metric (1 Tim. iii. 15). See 
Winer’s Gramm., p. 627. The emphatic position 
of eoriv shows that even if they (oi avnueigevot) 
do not perceive it, or in their excitement do not 
acknowledge it, yet the fact that the church is 
unterrified is an evidence (comp. Ilom. iii. 25; 
2 Cor. viii. 24) of their destruction, of their ex¬ 
clusion from the blessed kingdom of God (1 Cor. 
i. 18). Comp. 2 Thess. i. 5-10.— But to you of 
salvation ( vgiv tie aurggiag). Comp. Horn. viiL 
17; 2 Tim. ii. 12. For the reading see on the text. 
That which should awaken the fears of others 
with regard to their final destiny, even if it 
does not, is to believers a pledge of salvation.— 
And that of God. Kai tovto refers equally to 
both clauses; for the disquietude of the adver¬ 
saries before the bar of conscience, and the 
calmness of believers, alike come from God 
(otto deov). Punishment and consolation arc 
both from Him! To limit tovto in the second 
member (Calvin, et al.), to understand it of 
humility (IIolemann), or to connect it with what 
follows (Rillikt), is incorrect. 

Ver. 29. For unto you it was given (oti vgiv 
exagioOg) confirms the statement in ver. 28, the 
last words of which (d~o tfeob) led the Apostle 
to adopt the passive form here. It is just you 
who are struggling and suffering together, to 
whom this grace [or undeserved favor] has boeu 
granted by God. Hence vgiv lias the emphatic 
position. Benuf.l emphasizes the verb (gratiie 
munus signum salutis), but without reason, while 
Meyer limits the confirmation to tovto arrb tfeov. 
—In the behalf of Christ, not only to be¬ 
lieve on him, but also to suffer in his be¬ 
half (to vxep Xpiorob, ov gbvov to eig avrov xiorev- 
etv, a A/.a Kai to vxep avrov x aoxetv). This clause 
forms the subject of e\apia(h/. At first to vxep 
Xpiorob naoxtiv was the thought in Paul’s mind 
(which expresses positively what is stated nega¬ 
tively in gy xrvpogevot) ; but the condition under 
which the suffering leads to salvation (owrypia) 
occurs to the writer’s mind, and he interpolates 
the clause ov gbvov .... xioreveiv in the middle 
of the sentence, but afterwards resumes his first 
thought in to vxep avrov. The faith which works 
such steadfast endurance of suffering clearly 
proves that both are from God. To vxep Xpiorob 
is not = what concerns Christ (IIeza, et al.). 

Ver. 30. Having the same conflict (rbv 
avrov ayuva ixovreg) presents the characteristic 
of this suffering, the participle agreeing with 
the subject understood with xifoyeiv, as m Eph. 
iv. 2; iii. 17, 18; and Col. iii. 10. See Winer’s 
Gramm., p. 572. It should not be connected 
with oryKere ( Be no el), or be referred back to 
vgiv for its subject (Meyer). — Tov avrov is ex¬ 
plained by what follows: Which ye saw in 
me and now hear to be in me (a)ov eitiere ev 
iuoi Kai vvv aKovere ev egoi). He refers in the 
first verb to his sojourn at Fhilippi (Acts xvi. 
12-16 sq.), and in vvv aKovere to the information 
contained in the present letter (which would be 
read before them) and to that furnished by the 
report of Epaphroditus (ii. 28). ’Ev egoi, in me, 
in both instances refers to a conflict which Paul 
suffers, to persecutions directed against himself. 
The Philippians also endured the same; and it is 
the kind of conflict which is the same in each 
case. The likeness does not consist merely in 
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the similar ground of the conflict, that is in the 
faith for which they suffer (Meyer). The sec¬ 
ond kv Efioi is not = de me (Vulg., Erasmus, et al.), 
nor is allusion made here to false teachers (Hein¬ 
richs). 

DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. A right deportment of the Christian is the 
one thing whieh the Apostle demands of each 
member of the church. It is only this one thing, 
because this embraces all that belongs to the 
special circumstances, positions, and relations of 
life ; just this alone, because it is the deportment 
of a citizen of the kingdom of God, including 
the relations of each one with every other, and 
finds its rule in the fundamental law of the 
people of God, the Gospel of Christ, to which it 
must correspond (ver. 27). 

2. Four points here deserve especial attention. 
(a) The calling of the Christian is that of a 
warrior who retreats not; (6) It requires him to 
hold together and to agree together with the 
church ; (c) It requires him to keep ever in view 
the object of the contest, his faith ; and (d) It 
secures to him, in all outward afflictions, true 
soul-peaee. In thefirst respect, it is not something 
to be won, but is a prize which having been won, 
the Christian is to defend; not salvation to be 
gained, but a possession to be kept. In the sec¬ 
ond respect, it is unity with the Apostle and with 
each member of the church, iu the direction and 
impulse of the Spirit, in opposition to unchris¬ 
tian opponents. But the individual peculiarities 
of temperament, education, etc., are not to be 
made an occasion for separation. In the third 
respect, it is the holding fast of the faith which 
is according to the gospel; and in the fourth re¬ 
spect, it is the keeping watch over the soul in 
order that by looking to the example of the 
Apostle and of the Lord Himself, we may be kept 
fromfearand despair by reason of the adversaries. 

3. The intrepidity of the Christian amid the 
enmities of unchristian opponents, is as eertainly 
an evidence to him of fellowship with God, as it 
is for them a proof that they should and may 


learn therein their exposure to final destruction 
(ver. 28). 

4. He who believes in Christ must regard it as 
a grace of God that he is permitted to suffer for 
Him (ver. 29). 

HOMILETIC AND PRACTICAL. 

Compare the Doctrinal and Ethical remarks. 

Starke ; — Brief epitome of the whole of Chris¬ 
tianity : faith, love, patience. 

Rieger: —Although we must suffer and strug¬ 
gle together for the gospel, yet we often become 
thereby more completely linked together. Since 
the disposition to yield to fear is planted so deeply 
in our nature, it becomes a part of the renewal 
of our souls into the image of God, to obtain 
again a steadfast courage to adhere to the right. 

Sciileiermacher :—Fearlessness with respect 
to all adversaries of the kingdom of God and all 
their efforts against it, must be peculiar to the 
Christian; for it has no other basis or other 
measure in him than his faith in the Redeemer 
and his love for Him and for IIis holy cause. 

Heubner: —To believe in Christ is to make 
common cause with Him, hence also to suffer 
with Him. 

Passavant: —Whenever Christians fall out 
with one another, it happens for the most part 
because they are unwilling to surrender their 
own self-will to the control of the one Spirit of 
the Lord, or to merge their individuality in His 
sovereignty. 

[Robert Hall:— “Nothing terrified by your 
adversaries” (ver. 28). Having Jesus Christ pre¬ 
sent with the Father, as an advocate, what was 
there to terrify them? They knew that He was 
at the head of all—principalities and powers, 
thrones and dominions, being made subject to Him. 
That Christian, my brethren, who views Jesus 
Christ as the Lord of men, of angels, and of 
glory, how firm and undaunted may he look 
around him, and consider kings and princes but 
as eommon dust; for they must submit them¬ 
selves to His authority or perish. See Ps. ii. 
10-12.—U.] 


(2) Christ's Example on the Way through Humiliation to Exaltation (ii. 1-11). 

flfter earnestly and eloquently entreating them to stand together in harmony (1-4), he holds up to 
view the person of the Redeemer (5, 6), His state of Humiliation (7, 8), and 
His state of exaltation (9-11). 

1 If there be therefore any consolation [exhortation] in Christ, if any comfort 
of love, if any fellowship of the Spirit, if any 1 bowels and mercies [compassion], 

2 fulfil ye [make full] my joy, that ye be like-minded [mind the same thing], having 
the same love, being of one accord, of one mind [with one soul minding the one 

3 thing]. Let nothing be done through strife or vain glory; but in lowliness of 

4 mind let each esteem other [others] better than [superior to] themselves. Look 
not every man 2 on his own things, but every man also on the things of others. 

5, 6 Let this mind 3 be in you which was also in Christ Jesus; who, being in the form 
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7 of God, thought it not robbery to be equal with God: but made himself of no re* 
putation [emptied or divested himself], aud took upon him the form of a servant, 
& aud was made in the likeness of men. And being found in fashion as a man, he 
humbled himself, and became obedient unto death, even the death of the cross. 
9 Wherefore God also hath highly exalted him, and given him a [the 4 ] name which is 

10 above every name; that at [in] the name of Jesus every knee should bow, of 
things [beings] in heaven, and things [beings] in earth, and things [beings] under 

11 the earth, and that every tongue should confess that Jesus Christ is Lord, to the 
glory of God the Father. 


i Ver. 1.—«i n? a-y*va is found in X A B C D E F K L. It is either a solecism (Tiscbendorf N. T. ed. VII. maj.) or a 
mistake (Winer, etat-.) of I’aul or of the transcribers for rtca. (Wordsworth makes here the just remark (in opposition 
to a possible extreme): “ But this text, among others, atfords evidence that it is not a sound principle of criticism, to limit the 
data for determining the readings of the N. T. to the most ancient extant MSS., aud that it is necessary to extend the range 
of inquiry to the cursive MSS. and other collateral aids.”—11.] 

s Vc-r.4—e/caoroi has stronger support in A B FG, et al., than e*a<rro? in X C D E, et al. 

3 Ver. 5.— toOto yap <j>povelTt is found iuDKFQ; yap is wanting in X A B C, probably because cxacrTot was added from 
ver. 4. [“As ver. ft begins au ecclesiastical lecture, and as the explanative force of ydp (=- ‘verily,’ ‘as the case stands’) 
might not have been fully understood and have led to the omission of the particle, the reading ydp seems slightly more proba¬ 
ble” (Ellicott).— II.] X ABC* read $povelre . others read <t>povei<T0w [The former is also grammatically the more diffi¬ 
cult, and therefore more iikely to be original.—1I.J 

i Ver. 9.— to deojia la X A B C; the article is omitted in D E F G, et al. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

Ver. 1. If there be therefore any exhor¬ 
tation in Christ (ei ngovv napan?.T/mg ev Xpiorip). 
Ovv goes back to the preceding thought (i. 27-30). 
lie now exhorts them to be united in the present 
conflict, in which they as well as himself are 
engaged, that the Joy which lie lias felt on ac¬ 
count of their harmony may receive no check. 
Ei presents what is actual as hypothetical for the 
sake of the conclusion, as in Eph. iii. 2, 4, 21 ; 
Col. i. 23; ii. 20; iii. 1. We are to supply eon, 
but not also ev vp.lv (Meyer). !. is to be taken 
for granted that such exhortation (KapaK?.qoig), 
which by ev Xpionp (i. 2G) is defined as based 
upon Christ, as having its sphere or element in 
Him, is found richly in the Apostle; but he 
adopts this mode of expression in his humility. 
Comp. Horn. xv. 30. [The A. V. renders 
•napanATjoig consolation, but that sense destroys 
the difference between this clause and the next. 
The meaning here is: If those who are in Christ 
may address to eacli other exhortations and 
entreaties with a right to expect that they 
will not be unavailing, then fulfil, etc. We 
may carry forward the idea of ev Xpiarq to the 
other clause —11.]— If any comfort of love 
(tin TrapauvOiov aya-rqg). According to 1 Thess. 
ii. 11: dig Trari/p renva iavrov Trapana?.ovvTeg vpag 
Kai rrapapvOovpevoi ; and 1 Cor. xiv. 3 : tt apdafyotv 
Kul irapapvdiav, this aira^ "keyopevov must denote 
consolation of love , friendly address, or encour¬ 
agement which springs from love, as described 
by the genitive. We are to refer the above with¬ 
out doubt to the Apostle. [The Apostle would 
say : If it be a characteristic of true love that 
it is ever ready to comfort or encourage those 
for whom it is cherished, then comply with my 
request and thus manifest your love to me. — H.] 
— If any fellowship of spirit [or the Spirit] 
(el Tig Koivuvia vrvevparog). The article being 
omitted, we cannot compare this expression with 
2 Cor. xiii. 13: xoivuvia tov aytov irvebparog, and 
explain it as fellowship with the Holy Spirit 
Bengel, Meyer); bat the noivuvia, which was 
escribed in i 5 with reference to its object or 
•utward action, is described here in its inward 


sphere : fellowship of spirit among themselves, and 
with the Apostle, by virtue of which exhortation 
and entreaty readily find response and accept¬ 
ance as addressed to each other. That this fellow¬ 
ship of spirit is a gift of the Holy Spirit, is only 
pre-supposed, not stated. [The absence of the 
article does not decide against the other view; 
for TTvevpa as being of the nature or a proper 
name may have tlie article or omit it. See 
Winer’s Gramm., p. 122. Most interpreters un¬ 
derstand the Holy Spirit to be meant.—II.]— If 
any bowels and compassion (el nva orrAayxva 
KaioiKTippoi). Thetirstsubstaiitive (i. 8)denotesthe 
seat, the source, of the secoud : the second being 
in the plural represents the individual proofs, the 
acts as repeated, manifold. See Win er’s Gramm., 
p. 17G; Col. iii. 12; onlayxva oUrippov, lect. var. 
(otKTippuv). Thus the fellowship or participation 
(xoivavia) in the third clause appears in its 
action and effects. [The two nouns give intensity 
to the idea. The Apostle intimates in terms of 
the greatest delicacy that any reluctance to grant 
him the favor for which he so earnestly pleads, 
would have all the effect upon his feelings of un¬ 
kindness and cruelty.—11.] The first two clauses 
we are to refer to Paul, the other two to the Philip- 
pians ; the implied affirmation of the several con¬ 
ditions (el rig ... . olxnppot), as respects both 
Paul and those addressed, enforces the exhortation 
(Trlr/pd)oaTe) which they severally introduce. It 
is incorrect to regard the first, and third as ob¬ 
jective, and the second and fourth as subjective 
motives (Mf.yf.r), or to refer all four to the Phi- 
lippians only (Meyer, Schenkel). That we are 
to supply £apd, from ver. 2, in each of the con¬ 
ditional clauses (‘at quod (gaudium) consolatio 
amor is,’ etc.), according to Bengel, is inadmis¬ 
sible. 

Ver. 2. Make full my joy (nlr/puoar^ pov tt/v 
X apav). The Apostle has joy already, and it 
only remains that this should be full and com¬ 
plete (comp. i. 9; 1 John i. 4 ; 2 John 12). The 
Philippians are to make it so by allowing his 
appeal to prevail with them (first two clauses), 
and by maintaining and exhibiting the virtues to 
which he exhorts them (last two) — He sums up 
the whole as it were in one word: That ye mind 
the same thing. 'Iva represents the harmony 
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of the Philippians (ro avrd typovryve), as sought by 
them in order [as one of its attendant aims] to fill 
up the measure of Paul’s joy. According to iii. 
15; iv. 2 ; llom. xii. 16 ; xv. 5, minding and striving 
after the same object are meant.—This is more 
closely defined, first on its ethical side: Having 
the same love (ri]v abri/v aydirr/v exovreg). As 
possessors and dispensers of that love which in 
its object, purity and strength, is essentially the 
same, they should be of one mind.—Secondly, the 
trait or conduct appearing on its intellectual side 
is: Being of one accord (A. V.), or like- 
minded, pondering the one thing (abpfvxoi 
rn ev dpovobvreg). With reference to the object 
had in view, the to avrd represents it as a single 
thing, and the question they consider is, what one 
thing is necessary; and further, the personal unity 
which corresponds to this unity of aim, becomes 
prominent, as in i. 27: pip. tpvxy- Tittmann ( Sgn . 
1. p. 67) correctly observes: iaofvxog, est qui eodem 
modo est animatus (like-minded); abpipvxog autem, 
qui idem sentit, unanimis (harmonious); abpxpvxoi 
esse possunt, qui non sunt laorpvxoi ; sunt igitur 
obpipvxoi oi to avrd typavovvreg. Sed to ev typoveiv 
est unum velle, in uno expetendo consentire. In this 
earnest exhortation the accumulation of terms 
and phrases cannot surprise us. It is incorrect 
to regard abpif'vxoi as independent, the subject of 
a separate predication (Okcumenius, et al.). To 
these two positive qualifications correspond the 
negative ones in ver. 8. 

Ver. 3. Let nothing be done through 
strife or vain glory. — /cor’ epiOeiav for¬ 
bids whatever is without or against ri/v avrijv 
ayarryv , while pyde Kara Kevodo^iav forbids what¬ 
ever violates to iv <J>poveiv, pta i}'vxy- On the first 
substantive see in i. 17; on the second, Suidas : 
paraia Tig irepi eavrov oir/eng (Gal. v. 26, Kevodo^oi); 
Kara, denotes rule, motive (Winer’s Gram., p. 401). 
Without question it is more simple to continue 
<ppovovvreg from the preceding verse (Winer, 
Gram., p. 587) than to supply izoiovvTeg (Erasmus, 
Luther, et al.), or even to construe it with the 
following ?)yobpevoi (Holemann). —The positive 
(ver. 2 b) is opposed here to the negative (ver. 3 
a).—But in lowliness of mind (or in humi¬ 
lity) let each esteem others superior to 
themselves.—’A marks strongly the oppo¬ 

sition. The instrumental dative (ry raireivo- 
Qpochvy) corresponds to /card with the accusative. 
See Winer’s Gram. p. 402, note 2. On the sub¬ 
stantive see Eph. iv, 4 ; Col. ii. 18, 23 ; iii. 12. 
’A/Mj ]kovg j/yovpevoi vrrepexovrag iavrwv teaches \ 
that humility fixes its eye on another’s excel¬ 
lences, and judges him from this point of view. I 
Benoel : Jure et dotibus fieri id potest, non extreme 
tantum, sed per veram Tcntet.vo<ppoesvvrp>, cum quis j 
per abnegationem oculos avertit a suis pnerogativis et 
alterius dotes, quibus prior est, studiose contem- \ 
platur . 

Ver. 4. Look not every one on his own 
things, but every one also on the things 
of others ( pr) ra eavriov enaoToi CKOirovvTeg, a'k'kd 
Kal ra irepuv eicaaroi ).—The sentence presents a 
general principle. The unusual plural emaroi, 
which is emphatic in each number, but especially 
in the second, where it stands at the end, indi¬ 
cates that this should be true of every member of 
the church. Ta eavribv, ra eripiov, signify in ge¬ 
neral res, causa, as in ii. 21 ; 1 Cor. xiii. 5 (ra 


j iavruv ) ; x. 24 (rd iavrov, to tov hipov), 33 (ri 
epavTov, to tuv iroTikuv), ra being used, and not 
j t6, in order to mark the multiplicity. It is also 
to be noticed that ah?x)g denotat alium, nulla diver .■ 
sitatis nisi numeri ratione, erepog non tantum alium, 
sed etiam diversum indicat (Tittmann, Syn. I. p. 
155 sq.). While in the above passages £ t/relv is 
employed, we have here onoirovvTeg (iii. 17). 
II ence, according to the context, we are to think of 
the gifts and excellencies of others before our own, 
and of their advantage, interest,as w ell as our own. 
This distinction, however, comes out more clearly 
in view of what follows. ’A/t Ad mi after pi] limits 
or softens the antithesis. We are to think also of 
the things of others, hence not merely and ex¬ 
clusively of them. It is selfishness only that is 
forbidden. [“We are to look,” says Lightfoot, 
“ beyond our own interest to that of others.” — H.] 
See Winer’s Gram. p. 498. It is incorrect to 
deny this distinction between ^yreiv and onoireiv 
so as either to find no reference to gifts and ex¬ 
cellencies (Meyer), or to think exclusively of 
these (Calvin). 

Ver. 5. Let this mind be in you, or, ac¬ 
cording to the better text, have this mind in 
you (tovto yap typoveire ev vpiv). —Paul confirms 
his exhortation to unity by showing what self- 
denying love and humility are, as illustrated in the 
example of Christ. Tovto has as its correlative 
o in the following clause, while ev Xpiarip ’I yaov 
answers to ev vpiv. Hence the meaning must be 
in animis vestris, but not intra vestrum coetum 
(Holemann). [For the force of yap see notes on 
the text. — II.]— Which was also in Christ 
Jesus (6 Kai ev Xpiarip h/aov sc. efpovijdt/). Kai, 
also, i. e., as well as ev vpiv. 

Ver. 6. Who being in the form of God, 
thought it not robbery to be equal with 
God. — 'Of has for its antecedent XpiGTip ’I i/aov, 
and points to His antemundane state, as vers. 7, 8, 
refer to His earthly existence, and vers. 9-11 re¬ 
fer to His subsequent glorified condition. The 
subject is the ego of the Lord, which is active in 
all the three modes of existence. It is the entire 
summary of the history of Jesus, including His 
ante-human state (Meyer). Hence neither the 
?.6yog aaapKog alone, nor the ?.6yog evoapnog, is to 
be taken as the subject. The emphatic participial 
clause (ev popQy deov vTapxfov) connects itself with 
the principal clause (ovx dpiraypov i/yi/oaro to elvai 
laa tieip), and the participle must be taken as imper¬ 
fect, not as present (Umbreit, Studien und Kriti- 
ken, 1828, p. 594). The finite verb i/yyaaro, from 
its import, requires us to think of a resolution or 
decision to which what is stated in the participle 
stands related as concessive in accordance with 
the sense of the whole passage. (Comp. 2 Cor. 
viii. 9, eirTaxevae irXovatog cjv) ; hence neither 
causal (Rheinwald et al.) nor merely tem¬ 
poral (Meyer). If now we regard strictly the con¬ 
nection and drift of the context, which is to bring 
before us Christ’s example, as a testimony in be¬ 
half of that humble self-denial which promotes 
harmony, and against the ipideiav and nevodogiav 
which destroy it, the meaning of this difficult 
passage cannot be mistaken. The words in them¬ 
selves are plain. ‘TCirapxoiv, stronger than &v, 
denotes Christ’s pre-existence, ev pop<f>g ffeov. Ac¬ 
cording to Mark xvi. 12 ( eipaveptithj ev hipa 
pofxjty), and in accordance with its use elsewhere^ 
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fLofxbf/ must be understood of the outward form, 
“species externa ,” and this as defined by deal, 
which must be understood as not of the person 
of God, the Father, but only of the Godhead, — is a 
divine tnorphe or form, that of a God. Comp. iii. 
21; Rom. viii. 29: ovppoppov. The poppy Oeov 
here corresponds to poppyv 6ov?lov, ver. 7, as 
vndpxuv has its parallel in ?.a[iuv there. Be.n«bl 
well observes ; ipsa natura divina decorem habebat 
infinitum in se, e.tiam sine ulla ereatura ilium deeorem 
intuente. Comp. John v. 37 j eldoq avrnb (of God); 
xvii. 6: ry dol-y y eixov -irapd oat : Col. i. 15: ei~ 
kuv rob Oeov ; Hebr. i. 3: dnavyaopa rf/p ddtjyq ml 
XapaKTt/p rip ; vzooraoeuq a'vro'v. It is incorrect to 
regard it as equivalent to piotioi/oia (the Greeks, 
Augustine et al .), status (Calov, et al.), and to 
hold that Jesus, when He was on earth, caused 
11 is to be recognized through the medium of 
His words and works (Luther, et al .), of His mi¬ 
racles (Grotius, et al.), and in tae transfiguration 
(Wetstbin). [“Though pop<f>i/,” says Liuht- 
foot, “is not the same as pvoiq or ovoia, yet the 
possession of the poppy involves participation in 
the ovoia also ; lor pappy implies not the external 
aicidents, but the essential attributes. .Similar 
to this, though not so decisive, are the expres¬ 
sions used elsewhere of the Divinity of the Son : 
eiKt'jv tov Osoi i, 2 Cor. iv. 4; Col. i. 15; and x a ~ 
paKrijp ri/q vzoordoehiq — tov Oeov, II eb. i. 3. Simi¬ 
lar also is the term which St. John has adopted 
to express this truth —o ?.oyoq tov Otov.” It may 
be added that the word is fitly chosen for the ex¬ 
pression of the Apostle’s idea. For though poppy \ 
denotes properly the outline or shape of an 
object, and not directly the substance or nature 
of the object, it yet presupposes the oxistence of 
that nature or reality , of which it is the manifes¬ 
tation, just as the figure or shadow implies a body 
or substance which determines the figure or out¬ 
line. Resides, to deny that Christ s poppy or 
form as Go 1, agreed with the reality, would oblige 
us to deny also in the next verse that Ilis form or 
condition as a servant agreed with the reality, and 
this would destroy the force of the Apostle’s rea¬ 
soning. The condition in both cases presupposes 
the corresponding nature or reality, and is called 
pop^h precisely on account of that condition. 
The Apostle seems to have chosen this peculiar 
word because he would provide in his mode of 
speaking for the fact, that though the state or 
manifestation was changed, the nature or essence 
of the personality remained unchanged.—II.]— 
The expression oi>x dpzaypbv yyyoaro is more dif¬ 
ficult. It denies a precedence of self, as is the 
case with those rd iairruv oKozovvreq (ver. 4). In its 
connection with ev poppy 'Oeov vzapxuv, and its 
position before enevejoev iavrdv, it points to a de¬ 
cision in a negative form before the incarnation. 
Hence it is not the same as oi<x ypzaoe, which 
did not for a moment enter into the thoughts 
of Christ. 'Apzaypdq may, like netpaopdq, fiazTio- 
p6q, signify the act of robbpry; and it would pro¬ 
perly denote this according to the rules of deri¬ 
vation ( W inER 9 Gram. p. 93); but usage allows 
it to be taken as res rapta or rapienda (Brueck- 
ner against Meyf.r); just as xpvopbs may be non 
vaticinatio sed vaticinium , xovapartoudq et negotiatio 
et id quod hac perpetratur , so here also apzayp6q= 
apzaypa (Tiioluck: Pfingstprogramm, 1847, pp. 
17-19). Whether the meaning is res rapta or ra- 


| pienda , the context must decide. Here now 
dpnaypdv is predicate in its relation to to eivat 
I ioa Oeti as the object (Winer’s Gram. p. 323). On 
this construction nal y fluot?.ela tuv ovpavtov fit libe¬ 
ral (itaoTal dpza^ovotv avrip> in Matt. xi. 12 is 
very instructive. 'Apzd^etv is not a heroic exspo- 
liare , but a violent appropriating to one’s self, of 
which the object is to eivat ioa tieti. This is there¬ 
fore not “ spolium“prseda ,” but “res rapienda.” 
The emphasis falls hereon eivat; ioa (not ha — 
see Winer’s Gram. p. 177) is an udverbializing 
accusative (Bf.noel), but different from iowq, 
since it denotes several relations of likeness, and 
from iooq, since it does not point to a likeness of 
person, as John v. 18 ('toov eavrov rrotuv TCiOetp), but 
to the equality of Christ’s condition with that of 
God’s. What is meant by this expression appears 
from vers. 10, II: it is the Kvptoryq of the Lord, 
His worship in the church, in heaven, and upon 
earth, lienee the difference between iv poppy 
Oeov virdpxuv and to eivat ioa 0e<I> is that the former 
denotes the Lord’s mode of existence, as a divine 
existence for Himself apart from the world and 
before it, the dignity of the Son, founded upon His 
eternal origin or generation from the Father, but 
the latter His existence as the King of His people 
in the realm of the Father, at His right hand. It 
is entirely like Eph. i. 20-23; John v. 22, 23; 
John xx. 28; Matt, xxviii. 18-20. According¬ 
ly it must signify “rupiendum ndn duxit .” For 
the former (poppy Oeov) was His from eternity, 
while the latter (to eivat ioa Oeu) He had not as 
yet obtained. lie was nlready enjoying the 
former before He had received the latter. It is 
not correct to regard the object of apzaypbv yyyoaro 
as identical with what is stated concessively in 
the participial clause (Luther, Meyer ,etal.), or 
apnaypov as equivalent to “ prmla , res rapta” (Am- 
iiiiosius, et al.), “ spolia ” (Erasmus, Rhkinwald, 
et al.), “holding tenaciously ” (Holemann), “ con¬ 
cealing ” (Mattiiies), “a triumphant display ” 
(Luther, etal.), nor are we to understand by eivat 
ioa Oetp “plenitudinem et altitudinem del” ( Bengel), 
“vitamvittedeisequulem” (Van IIenoel), or “ iden¬ 
tity icith the Father ” (Rilliet). It is entirely 
fanciful to scent Gnostic allusions in ev poppy Oeov, 
ioa Oetp eivat, ap~ayu6q, as also in eavrov e xeuuoe 
and ev opotupart, oxypart evpeOeiq (ver. 7), and in 
ezovpavtuv, eztyeiuv, Kara xOovtuv (ver. 10), (Baur) 
as Brueckner shows ( Kp. ad Phil. Paulo 
auctori vindicata, p. 15 ff.) in his exposi of the dif¬ 
ference between the doctrine of the Gnostics and 
the present passage, and of the contradiction be¬ 
tween Baur’s earlier and his later representation 
of this doctrine, and also Ernksti ( Studien und 
Kritiken, 1848, pp. 858-924; 1851, pp. 695-630), 
with admirable acuteness and learning. Vet the 
view advanced as a conjecture by Umbreit 
(Studien und Kritiken , 1828, p. 595) and earnestly 
maintained by Ernesti, that this passage is to 
be explained out of Gen. ii. 3, is unnecessary and 
untenable. 

[The view of t 6 eivat ioa Oeoi (adopted above bj 
Dr. Beaune) as = “the Kvpidryq, or worship of 
Christ in the church, in heaven, and on earth’* 
(vers. 10. 11) which He did not claim for Him' 
self in His pre-existent state, makes the self- 
denial of Christ negative merely, not positive, 
as the Apostle’s use of the example would seeir 
to require Moreover, if this equality with God 
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which Christ forbore to arrogate to Himself be¬ 
fore the incarnation be the same as the sove¬ 
reignty which God conferred on Him after His 
humiliation and sufferings and death, as a reward 
for such self-devotement (see ver. 9 and Heb. xii. 
2), we cannot regard such an equality as, pro¬ 
perly speaking, subject 10 acceptance or rejection 
till the antecedent historical condition has been 
fulfilled.—We subjoin a summary of the views of 
some of the later writers in our own language on 
this important passage. The meaning which 
Bishop Ellicott prefers is : “ He did not deem 
His equality to God a prize to be seized, but 
emptied Ilimself, etc.; in other words, He did not 
insist on 11 is own eternal prerogatives, but, on the 
contrary, humbled Ilimself to the condition and 
sufferings of mortal man.” See his Commentary 
on Philippians (in loc .) for the grounds of this 
interpretation.—Prof. Ligiitfoot presents the 
philological details at some length. Instead of ap- 
naypoq, “the more usual form of the word is aprcay- 
pa, which properly signifies simply ‘a piece of 
plunder,’ but especially with such verbs as 
ipyeiodat, Tcoteio^ai, vopi^ecv, etc., is employed 
like eppatov , evpr/pa, to denote a highly-prized 
possession, an unexpected gain.” He adduces 
examples of this usage from some of the later 
Greek writers. “ It appears then from these 
writers that apTaypa i/yeioOai frequently signifies 
nothing more than ‘to clutch greedily,’ ‘prize 
highly,’ ‘to set store by,’ the idea of plunder or 
robbery having passed out of sight. The form 
apnaypdq, however, presents a greater difficulty ; 
for neither analogy nor usage is decisive as to 
its meaning: (1) The termination -poq indeed 
denotes primarily the process , so that dp-iraypbq 
would be ‘ an act of plundering.’ But as a matter 
of fact substantives in -poq are frequently used 
to describe a concrete thing, e.g. deopoq, xpyopbq, 
tppaypoq, etc. (2) And again the particular word 
ap-aypoq occurs so rarely that usage cannot be 
considered decisive. Under these circumstances 
we may, in choosing between the two senses of 
apreaypoq, fairly assign to it here the one which 
best suits the context. The meaning adopted 
above satisfies this condition: ‘ Though He pre¬ 
existed in the form of God, yet He did not look 
upon equality with God as a prize which must 
not slip from Ilis grasp; but lie emptied Himself, 
divested Ilimself, taking upon Him the form of a 
slave.’ The idea is the same as in 2 Cor. viii 9, 
Si' vpaq en-nj^eucrep Tt'kovoioq uv. The other ren¬ 
dering (adopted by the A. V.), ‘thought it not 
robbery to be equal with God,’ disconnects this 
clause from its context.*— Alford translates: 
‘who being’ (originally) ‘in the form of God 
regarded not as self-enrichment His equality 
with God.’ He observes (1) that apieaypSq holds 
the emphatic place in the sentence; (2) that this 
fact casts to elvai ioa into the shade as 
secondary and as referring to the state indicated 
by iv poppy tieov vnapxwv above; and (3) that 
apnaypoq strictly means, as here given, the act of 
seizing or snatching—not from another, but for 
one's self. Dr. Wordsworth paraphrases the 
thought thus : “ Let this mind be in you which was 
also in Christ Jesus, who subsisting from eternity 

* [Professor Liohtfoot states his objections to the rendering 
of tne A. V. in an extended note in his Oomme.ntary at the 
•nd of chap. ii.—II.J 


in the farm of God, did not think His own 
equality with God (rd elvai ioa dc£) was a spoil 
which He had usurped wrongfully, and of which 
He might justly be divested by another, or which 
on principles of justice He was Himself obliged to 
give up to another,” etc. The following is Profes¬ 
sor Eadie’s paraphrase of the meaning: “The 
Apostle affirms that Jesus, in Ilis pre-incarnate 
state, was ‘in the form of God;’ and adds, that 
He thought it not a seizure, or a thing to be 
snatched at, to be on a parity with God, but 
emptied Himself. Now, it seems to us very plain 
that the parity referred to is not parity in the 
abstract, or in anything not found in the para¬ 
graph, but parity in possession of this form of 
God. He was in the form of God, and did not 
think it a thing to be eagerly laid hold of to be 
equal with God, having or exhibiting this form. 
The apostle adds, aPP eavrov enevuoev, but emptied 
Himself, and the clause is in broad and decided 
contrast with dpnaypbv oi>x yyi/oaro to elvai Ioa re j 
6eC). That is to say, the one clause describes the 
result of the other. It was because He did not 
think it a seizure to be equal with God, that He 
emptied Himself. He did not look simply to His 
own things—the glories of the Godhead; but He 
looked to the things of others, and therefore de¬ 
scended to humanity and death. His heart was 
not so set upon this glory, that he would not ap¬ 
pear at any time without it. There was some¬ 
thing which he coveted more—something which 
lie felt to be truly a dpirayp6q, and that was the 
redemption of a fallen world by His self-abase¬ 
ment and death. From Ilis possession of this 
“mind,” and in indescribable generosity He 
looked at the things of others, and descended 
with His splendor eclipsed—appeared not as a 
God in glory, but clothed in flesh; not in royal 
robes, but in the dress of a village youth; not as 
Deity in fire, but a man in tears; not in a palace, 
but in a manger. . . And in this way He gave the 
church an example of that self-abnegation and 
kindness which the apostle has been inculcating, 
and which the Lord’s career is adduced to illus¬ 
trate and confirm ” ( Commentary on the Greek Text 
of the Epistle to the Philippians, pp. 108, 9).—For 
a list of monographs on this difficult text the 
reader may see Meyer’s “ Briefe an die Philipper,” 
etc., p. 63 (1859), and Wiesinger’s Commentary 
on Philippians (Eng. trans.), p. 61.—II ] 

Ver. 7. But emptied or stripped himself, 
and took upon him the form of a servant 
(aPP eavrov enevuoe poppijv Sov/mv laficjv). The 
aPka introduces the antithesis (not tamen, nihilo - 
minus, quin potius). The first member corre¬ 
sponds to the second in ver. 6, and the second 
here to the first there; and at the same time un¬ 
folds further the antithesis to ovx aprraypdv 
yyyoaro. In opposition to the not thinking of an 
act stands something done: in opposition to the 
unwillingness to rob another stands a giving up 
on His part; and in opposition to the thing which 
He does not even wish to arrogate to Himself 
stands His own person which He surrenders. 
This last contrast appears in iavrbv, which pre¬ 
cedes with emphasis, in opposition to iavrp i n, 
and hence not Himself in opposition to another 
(Meyer, et al.), as the relations in the case and 
the context show ; since the equality with God 
(ro elvai ioa was not to be seized from men 
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or angels, nor could God bo deprived of it, but 
He, the Son, by His own might and will could 
seize upon it, although it would not be withheld 
from Him by the Father. — ’E n£vu<je=Kevdv kxoig- 
<jev, ezinamvd, divested Himself, i. e., of that 
which He had, hv pop<pg Oeov vTrdpxw, hence of 
the form of God, of the divine mode of existence. 
Since Ho has emptied Himself of this, as the 
word properly means, the //optf// is not some¬ 
thing merely external, and since II« has given 
up only the h pop<pij Oeov virdpxuv, it cannot be an 
evucuare of the person, as if that now had in it 
no longer anything divine—no doi-a which re¬ 
mained to Him (John i. 14; Col. ii. 9) ; hence the 
nearer limitation by pop^v doitiov Aafiuv, which 
is itself more closely defined. The antithesis is 
still poptyi/ deoi>, and dovTiov is chosen, because 
according to the context {too. tkip ver. 6, comp, 
vers. 10, 11) the Kvpidri/g belongs to the tied-qg. 
It is the becoming min , or the incarnation that 
is meant, as the sequel declares, and since 'Aafiuv 
(which is contemporaneous with hevoxje as in 
Eph. i. 9, 13) must be taken as a modal limita¬ 
tion of the verb, (inevvae), this emptying of Him¬ 
self (Kevuaig) is the Lord’s incarnation. It is 
incorrect to deny here the becoming man, the act 
of incarnation, and to find only His position as 
a servant indicated (Scuenkel), for in this case 
popeftr/v dov?.ov must follow h oxqpuTi evpe- 

ddg avHpu-og, and could not stand at the be¬ 
ginning; Observe too, that the dov?x>v is without 
the article, and hence it does not mean the servant 
of God. in the sense of the Messiah. The fol¬ 
lowing also are incorrect interpretations: liben- 
ter duxit vitam inopem (Grotius), miseram sortem, 
qualis esse servorum sotet (Holemann), semet ipse 
depressit (Van II engel), veluti deposuit (Calov), 
non magis ea unis est (Clericus), since the sub¬ 
ject of discourse here is not anything within 
the human life of Christ, the Laying aside of the 
do--a, or abstaining from the full use of it.— And 
was made in the likeness of men, and 
being found in fashion as a man (cv opoi6- 
pan avtipuxuv yevdptvog Kai axupnri ^'pedetg <l>g 
avtyuxog). These two clauses plainly belong 
together. They serve more closely to define 
poppijv doti?iov ?.a.36v. Bengbl : forma dicit aliquid 
absolution , similitudo relationem ad alia ejusdem 
conditionis, habitus refertur ad aspectum et sensum. 
Aov?.og is more exactly defined by dvOpd)rruv, avOpu- 
irog; ev dpoidyiart, dig, correspond to poptyt/v and 
indicate the dilference between the Lord in the 
form of a servant, as the son of man, and men. 
He is not indeed purus putus homo, but the incar¬ 
nate Son of God. Tevdptvog denotes a becoming, 
the human individual development, and preserves 
the "kafidiv from being mistaken as a merely out¬ 
ward assumption. Hence dpoiupa is to be under¬ 
stood of the inner and outer, the spiritual and 
bodily life, and kv points this out as the sphere 
of His development, and the dative ox'iP aTl as 
the respect in which, or rule according to which. 
He is found as man. Winer’s Gram., p. 215. 
By axvpu (yultus, vestitus, victus , yestus, sermones 
et actiones. Benqei/), is denoted the outward 
manifestation which ig indicated by evpedeig (not 
equivalent to ui>), was recognized by all who 
came into contact with Him. Comp. 1 John 
i. 1-3. On ug dvdpuxog Theodoret observes: 
f yap avaA7]<pdtiaa <j>iioic akyOug tovto fp>, avrog de 


tovto ovk gv, tovto tie TcepuKeno. Beng el : Vulga¬ 
ris, ac si nil esset prseterea, nec inter homines quidem 
ezcelleret; nil sibi sums it eximium. It is incorrect 
to regard dpoiupa and oxvpa as indistinguishable 
synonyms (Heinrichs, et al.), or the latter as 
dignitas (Grotius), dress (Elsner), yivdpevog as 
natus (Rilliet), avOpuxwv as a designation of the 
debile et abjectum (Holemann), of the infimse et 
contemtse sortis (Wole), or of the first human pair, 
because He like them was peccatiexpers (Grotius). 

Ver. 8. He humbled himself (iTaxetvuaev 
iavrdv). The humiliation described by EKevuat, 
which took place in His incarnation, because He 
thereby passed over from the divine into the 
human mode of existence, is now particularly 
noted. Here observe the asyndeton, the verb 
being also connected with dkka, while the position 
of the verb before the pronoun renders it em¬ 
phatic. The general description (inevuoe) gives 
place to the particular one (iraxdvuaev). Hence 
there is no climax here (Meyer), nor does the 
latter exceed the former (Soiiknkel), nor does 
it refer to any humiliation below the diguity of 
man (Holemann). —It is more closely defined by 
the following: And became obedient unto 
death, even the death of the cross. Hence it 
is inadmissible to find in the preceding participial 
clause (ver. 7) the nearer limitation of eraxetvuaev 
(Wiesinger), since this cannot be separated from 
the participial clauses belonging to inhuae, 
while eraxeivooev receives now its limitation. 
It is not without reference to a pa&eiv ixaKO/yv, 
IIis learning obedience or subjection (Heb. v. 8), 
that yevdpevog precedes. It is not stated to whom 
He became vxi/Koog, since the design was to mark 
the poppy dovkov, form of a servant, according to 
its nature. If it were more exactly defined the 
object would be God (ver. 9; Rom. v. 19), not 
men (Grotius). The extent to which this obedi¬ 
ence was carried appears in pixt n Oavdrov, unto 
death (Acts xxii. 4; Ileb. xii. 4; Matt. xxvi. 38). 
lienee it is not a temporal limitation (Van Hen- 
gel), nor is it to be joined with eraxeivijaev 
(Bengel, et al.). Oavdrov de araipov, a construc¬ 
tion like aopiav—copiav di- ov tov a'ltivog roirnv in 
1 Cor. ii. G (Winer’s Gram., p. 443). A f: often 
brings forward something new, a more precise 
statement as opposed to something to be denied 
or rejected. It is opposed here to the idea of a 
natural or common death. Death by crucifixion 



tov exinaTapaTov, tov Tolg avdpotg apupiapivov (The- 
ophylact). See Gal. iii. 13. 

Ver. 9. Wherefore God also hath highly- 
exalted him (did Kai 6 tfedg avrdv vxepixpiMJe). 
This was a consequence and result (did) of the 
self-renunciation and the self-abasement of the 
Son. To this act is joined (Kai) that of the 
Father. On the expression see Ileb. xiii. 12; 
Rom. i. 24; Acts x. 29; on the thought Heb. ii. 9, 
10; xii. 2. The language here involves an idea of 
merit on the part of Christ and of recompense 
on the part of God. The verb marks the anti¬ 
thesis to eraireivuae pexP 1 Oavdrov araipov, and 
the preposition in the verb (vTrepvxlKjoe) indicates 
that it is an exaltation corresponding to the 
virepavu irdvruv in Eph. iv. 10. The refer¬ 
ence is to the resurrection and ascension, the 
end of which was llis sitting down at the right 
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hand of God (Matt, xxviii. 18; Mark xvi. 19; 
Acts vii. 55, 56; Eph. i. 20, 21; Col. iii. 1; 
Heb. viii. 1). The view of Grotius is incorrect: 
turn, multo sublimiorem fecit , quam antea fait, for 
the Saviour was not sublimis on earth (vers. 7, 8), 
and did not become sublimior than He was before 
the creation of the world (ver. 6), and besides 
vnkp will not bear that signification. Bengel: Ex- 
inanitionis pnernium fustissimum est exaltatio (Luke 
xxiv. 26; John x. 17); neque ea non potuit illam 
consequi (John x. 15) ; queecunque Patris sunt , fil\i 
sunt ; ea non potuere ita Patris esse , ut non essent 
filii (John xvii. 5) ; Christum Christus exinanivit 
Christum ileus exaltavit (1 Peter v. 6) eumque facit 
pariter deo .— And given him the name 
which is above every name. K ai introduces 
the explanation of the vTrepvipooe, by which 
was obtained the elvai laa to deo (ver. 6) which 
Christ would not seize for Himself. ’E xapioaro 
avro, denotat , quam accepta deo fuerit exinanitio 
(Bengel). To bvopa to vtt ep jrav ovopa (Winer’s 
Gram ., p. 140) designates the well-known name 
which transcends every name, which according 
to the context is received and borne in heaven 
and on earth, since it is the nomen cum re (Ben¬ 
gel), which is everywhere manifest and recog¬ 
nized, and includes the adoration of the person 
of Christ in its divine dignity. It is thus not 
mere dignitas (Grotius), or the particular name 
of Jesus ( .Wiciiaelis), or u'upioi• (Van Hengel). 

Ver. 10. That in the name of Jesus 
every knee should bow. — "Iva points out the 
purpose of this exaltation, which reaches its ful¬ 
filment, not by a single step, but gradually. See 
1 Cor. xv. 2o, 26; ltom. xiv. 11 ; Is. xlv. 23. 
’Ey to bvbuaTi stands emphatically at the begin¬ 
ning, and marks the ground and occasion of the 
rav yovv na/xipij. The bending of the knee pre¬ 
sents “plastically” (Meyer) the act of adora¬ 
tion. Eph. iii. 14; Rom. xi. 4; and comp, em- 
Ka?.eiodai to ovoua Kvptov (Acts vii. 59 ; ix. 14, 21 ; 
xxii. 16 ; 1 Cor. i. 2 ; Rom. x. 12, 13 ; 2 Tim. ii. 
22). It is therefore not merely adhibito nomine 
Je»u (Van IIengel), since indeed Ps. lxiii. 5: 
kv Tip ovopari aov apo Tag xeipag pov, is said of 
prayer to God, nor is it merely a circumlocution 
for ev 'Irjoob (Estius), or equivalent to eig to 
bvoua , the glorification of IIis dignity (Hein¬ 
richs), or quoties auditur nomen (Erasmus). — 
Of beings in heaven, and beings in earth, 
and beings under the earth— comprises the 
entire realm of worshipping creatures. Twv eieov- 
paviov are the angels (Eph. i. 20, 21 ; IIeb. i. 4, 
6), tov emyeiov, men upon the earth, tG>v Kara- 
xdoviov, the dead in Hades. The following are 
incorrect classifications: oi SUaioi, ol (ovre g, oi 
apap-o?m (Chrysostom) ; the dead, the living, the 
embryos (Stolz) ; homines sortis nobilioris, mediocris 
et infimse (Teller). The words must not be taken 
as neuter (Beza), nor is there in MTaxOov'iov a 
reference either to the demons (the Greeks, 
Erasmus), which Eph. vi. 12 forbids, or to the 
souls in purgatory (Catholics). 

Ver. 11. And that every tongue should 
confess (nai tt aaa y\oaaa efouotoyi/crerai) .—To 
the outward, inarticulate expression nai adds 
still another, the eloquent homage breaking forth 
from the heart and confessing itself to Him. 
What the bending of the knee indicates, the 
tongue expresses (Wiesinoer). In naaa the 


three categories (ver. 10) are included as in ttui 
ybvv. To refer it therefore to Travra ra edvi\ 
(Theodoret) is erroneous, as also to take it pro 
omni idiomate (Beza). — That Jesus Christ is 
Lord.—"On introduces the contents of the con¬ 
fession. ’I tjaovg Xptorbg is the subject, and Kvpiog 
the predicate, and precedes in accordance with 
the scope of the context: the kingship is to be 
pointed out of which the realm is unlimited (Eph. 

i. 23 ; iv. 10 ■; 1 Cor. xv. 25, 28). It is not to be 
limited to rational creatures (Holemann), or to 
the Church (Rheinwald, Schenkel).-— To the 
glory of God the Father (eig fio^avdeov irarpbg) 
belongs properly to the verb, not to the predicate 
Kvpiog (Bengel), from which it is separated by 
the subject. It presents the end, purpose, oi 
this adoring confession. It is therefore not the 
same as in gloria (Vulg.) or even, 6eo (Van IIen¬ 
gel, who takes on as causal), as if e^opoAoyeiv 
meant laudibus celebrare. [In ■&eov Karpog the 
first term denotes a relation which God sustains 
to all His creatures; the second denotes one, 
which is peculiar to those who believe on His Son 
(comp. Gal. i. 1). On the universality of this 
confession see the last paragraph under Doctri¬ 
nal and Ethical. —H.] 

DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. The motives urged in teaching and exhorta¬ 
tion are first objective, based upon Christ and the 
fellowship of the Holy Spirit; and secondly, sub¬ 
jective, as dependent on the character of indivi¬ 
duals. Both of these concur in the case of him 
who teaches and exhorts, and of those dependent 
on the instructions and exhortations. The ob¬ 
jective motives occupy the first place, and to 
these we should always appeal first of all. Among 
them stands in the foremost rank the example of 
Christ, which vers. 5-11 bring into view espe¬ 
cially. Among the subjective motives are love 
and compassion, important beyond comparison 
with others, for they answer to the objective 
which come from God, who is love, and to the 
character of sin, which is an evil, an injury, 
against which we must be preserved. All other 
motives are, as it were, crutches, which, as 
adapted to a sickly self-love, must be finally 
thrown away, e. g., regard for the judgment of 
others, fear of punishment, hope of reward. For 
with human nature as it is, one would not wil¬ 
lingly do right, if, without doing so, he could be 
happy ; and he would wither do wrong, if no 
harm should come to him from it. 

2. The Apostle appeals to various motives for 
the maintenance of unanimity in the Church. But 
the unanimity which he seeks is moral rather 
than intellectual. It is not uniformity , but. only 
the possession of a common centre, around which 
each one moves in a common love, which, how¬ 
ever, may exhibit different degrees of strength 
and purity in different individuals, just as the 
centripetal force is capable of manifold grada¬ 
tions. 

3. Among the bonds of this concord is humil- 
ity y which in its two-fold intellectual and moral 
sphere, recognizes clearly both its own gifts and 
those which others possess, and does not allow 
one to esteem others less than himself, but 
prompts him with a sense of his own unworthiness 
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to regard them more highly, because their un¬ 
worthiness does not concern him. It is charac¬ 
teristic of humility that it has its centre outside of 
itself, and includes the great whole of which it is 
a member within itself; while pride makes the in¬ 
dividual himself the centre, and not only breaks 
loose from the whole, but stands opposed to it, and 
so becomes the source of all discord and enmity. 

4. Party spirit and vain glory are excluded. 
The former misuses its neighbor, the latter its 
own possessions and those of the world; the 
former presses others down in order to raise it¬ 
self; the latter draws others to itself in order to 
please them. The one exalts itself at the expense 
of others; and the other at the expense of its 
own real worth ; party spirit often brings into 
action great talents and energy; self contents it¬ 
self with the mere appearance. However sharply 
the former may spy out the weaknesses of others 
and the advantages of particular relations, it is 
yet sure to destroy itself; or it may be happy in 
the present moment, while blinded to the evils 
which follow in its train. 

5. The example of Christ is here presented to 
the Church with a fullness and completeness 
such as is found nowhere else. The whole life, 
not merely the sufferings of Christ (1 Pet. ii. 
21-25), enforces the doctrine, that we ought to 
deny self in humble love towards our neighbor, 
and only in such a way desire to share in his 
glory. If Christ existing in the form of God 
(er fioptyy -deov inrapxuv, ver - 6), not seeking the 
things of Himself (ra eavrov onorUbv), but also those 
of others (ra hkpwv, ver. 4), resolved not to seize 
for Himself the sovereignty of a God over His 
creatures (ver. G), but in love (£v dyaizy, ver. 2) 
and lowliness of mind ( Twreivotypoovvy ), ennobled 
and exalted those of mankind, made through Him 
in His image, and emptied Himself (eKsvucrev 
eavrov) by becoming a man (ver. 7), obedient in 
all things, even unto the death of the cross; and 
God has now exalted Ilim as the object of wor¬ 
ship (vers. 9-11) ; then we also have no other way 
open to ns to the glory with Him, except through 
humble self-denying love in fellowship and unity 
with the brethren. 

6. [N T bander: —That we rightly understand the 
use made of the example of Christ, a3 the model 
after which the Christian life is formed, we must 
first endeavor to bring the model itself clearly 
and distinctly before our minds. Before the eye 
of the Apostle stands the image of the whole 
Christ, the Son of God, appearing in the flesh, 
manifesting Himself in human nature. From 
the human manifestation he rises to the Eternal 
Word (as John expresses it), that Word which 
was, before the appearance of the Son of God in 
time—yea, before the worlds were made ; in whom 
before all time God beheld and imaged Himself; 
as Paul in the Epistle to the Colossians calls Him, 
in this view, the image of the invisible, ». e., 
the incomprehensible God. Then, after this up¬ 
ward glance of his spiritual eye, he descends 
again into the depths of the human life, in which 
the Eternal Word appears as man. He expresses 
this in the language of immediate perception, be¬ 
holding the divine and the human as one; notin 
the form of abstract truth, attained by a mental 
analysis of the direct object of thought. Thus he 
contemplates the entrance of the Son of God into 


the form of humanity as a self-abasement, a self- 
renunciation, for the salvation of those whose low 
estate He stooped to share. He whose state of 
being was divine, who was exalted above all the 
wants and limitations of the finite and earthly 
existence, did not eagerly claim this equality 
with God which He possessed ; but, on the con¬ 
trary, He concealed and disowned it in human 
abasement, and in the form of human depend¬ 
ence. And as the whole human life of Christ 
proceeded from such an act of self-renunciation 
and self-abasement, so did Ilis whole earthly life 
correspond to this one act even to Ilis death; 
the consciousness on the one hand of divine dig¬ 
nity which it was in His power to claim, and on 
the other the concealment, the renunciation of 
this, in every form of humiliation and depend¬ 
ence belonging to the earthly life of man. The 
crowning point appears in His death—the igno¬ 
minious and agonizing death of the cross. Paul 
then proceeds to show what Christ attained by 
such self-renunciation, thus carried to the utmost 
limit, by such submissive obedience in the form 
of a servant; the reward which He received in 
return, the dignity which was conferred upon 
Him. Here, too, is presented the universal law, 
laid down by Christ Himself, that whoso humbles 
himself, and in proportion as he humbles him¬ 
self, shall be exalted.—H.] 

7. Concerning the/?er«on of Christ , the passage 
before us states the following truths: (a) Ilis 
ego, His essential entity, is an antemundane per¬ 
son, who had a divine mode of existence (kv 
floppy dtov vxapxuv). lie is thus to be conceived 
of as existing within the being of God, as rzpbc 
tov deov (John i. I), yet not merely as a thought, 
a principle, but as a person, loyoq acapnoq. ( b ). 
Before the world was, before any creature ex¬ 
isted, there was still wanting to Him who is 
iaoq the to elvai iaa thu, a kingdom, and a 
people over which He might rule as the Anointed 
One at. the right hand of the majesty of the Fa¬ 
ther. (c) lie gave up His pop6/)v -&fov, the form 
of God , not His ego, not the possession of the 
glory, the KTi/aiy of the He assumed a ser¬ 

vant's form ( pop<p7/v doi’/W), not sin, in becoming 
man. With the incarnation Ilis humiliation be¬ 
gan, in which He exhibited obedience even to 
the death of the cross, the shameful death of a 
slave. Within the human life also, which began 
with the incarnation, there were degrees of ex¬ 
inanition or self-divestment from Bethlehem to 
Golgotha. (</) He humbled not His nature, but 
only His personal existence, Himself, by the as¬ 
sumption of human nature and by His entrance 
into the life of men, so as to subject Himself to 
ignominy and death. lie thus humbled Himself 
not through the obedience, but in the obedience 
which He rendered to the Father’s will, without 
sin, even in the most extreme trials that befell 
Him. (e) Such merit was followed by exaltation, 
which consisted in this, that He now became as 
Kvpioy, the object of worship for the whole realm 
of created spirits unto the praise of God the Fa¬ 
ther. (f) into this position of exaltation the 
Father nas placed the loved and loving Son. (^) 
In the worship of Jesus Christ the glory of the 
Father is constantly to be kept in view, as is the 
case in the public prayers and collects of the 
Evangelical Churches of the Reformation. 
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8. Our passage teaches nothing concerning the 
relation of the divine and the human nature, and 
of their attributes, to each other, of the relation 
of the two natures to the personal unity, or of the 
KTTjoiq, or possession of the divine &6!-a , or glory, 
to the^pr/oif, or use, of the same. Here we have 
opened to the efforts of Christological inquiry a 
wide and important domain which was measured 
and is measured or limited only by the fundamen¬ 
tal conditions or outposts of Christianity, such as 
the hypostatic union, and based upon this the real 
communion of natures, which includes both the 
divine 66^a, as opposed to Ebionitism, Pelagian- 
ism, Socinianism, Rationalism, and the human de¬ 
velopment against Docetism and Romanism, and 
so the immutability as well as the self-limitation 
of the absolute God. 

9. History of the interpretation of the text and 

of its doctrinal application. ( a) The ancient 
Church almost throughout, before and after the 
Council of Nicaea, taught that the Idyog aoapnog 
did not retain the divine 661-a for Himself, for 
His own advantage, while yet lie did not cease, as 
Adyog evoapnog , to be what He was. His incarna¬ 
tion was not a yielding up of His divinity, but an 
assumption of humanity, which was taken up into 
Ilis divinity. Only Ambrosiaster, Pelagius, 
Novatian, maintained opposite views. (6) The 
middle ages honored the divine nature at the ex¬ 
pense of the human. Thomas Aquinas admitted 
only an outward development, in age and wis¬ 
dom, with reference to men to whom He daily 
gave new proofs of it. (c) The Reformation har¬ 
monizes in general in the true confession of faith, 
yet the Lutherans, upon the fundamental princi¬ 
ple, finitum capax esse infiniti , which the Reformed 
(Calvinists) denied, extended further the doctrine 
of the two natures and conditions of Christ. 
Thus Luther, led by his doctrine on the Lord’s 
Supper, concludes from the form which Christ 
possesses, exalted at the right hand of God (which 
is conceived of, not as a place of abode, but as 
a mode of existence), that the humanity was 
taken up into the divine glory, and that from the 
incarnation onwards the condition of humiliation 
appears more as a veiling, self-limitation, that of 
exaltation as a complete, visible revelation of the 
divine life. So in the Formula Concordise, VIII., 
which, by “ its very indefiniteness allows room 
for further examination,” concerning which see 
Frank, Theologie der F. C., III., pp. 165 ff. The 
controversy of the theologians of Giessen and 
Tubingen, since 1607, did not concern itself 
about the nryoig, the possession of the divine 
glory, which was undisputed, but only about the 
XPVOiC, the use of it. The former, Menzer and 
Feuerborn, with theF.C., maintained a kevoxjiv 
X pijoeug, the latter, Haffenreffer, Thummius, 
Nicolai, only a upvipiv in respect to 

which the Decisio Saxonica, 1624, places itself on 
the side of the Giessen theologians, without 
reaching any very important result, (d) The 
modern development of Christology began with 
regarding the Son of God, the pre-existent God- 
man, as briny in the perfect man (Goschel), then 
attempted to conceive of the same as becoming the 
God-man (Rothe, Dorner). Thomasius (Christi 
Person and Werk, II., §§40, 43), following IIof- 
m vnn ( Schri/tbeweis II. ), went farther, since he 
supposed a self-abdication of the real attributes 


of the divine nature, amounting to a avyKoirfj of 
the divine life of the Logos, or a sleep-like un¬ 
consciousness, and thus both impaired the unio 
personalis and assumed an exclusion of the Son 
from the Trinity during the earthly life of Christ. 
Gess ( Die Lehre von der Person Christi ), and 
Georg Ludw. Hahn {Theologie des N. T. 1.) 
suppose a self-abnegation also of the imma¬ 
nent. attributes, while Schenkel {Die Christ. 
Dogmatik , II.) does not proceed beyond the mere 
human nature, and falls into Socinianism. 
Others again revive Apollinarism. Comp. Dor¬ 
ner, Entwicklungsgcschichte der Lehre von der Person 
Christi , II., pp. 1203 ff. 

9. The correct standpoint even for our time 
which, in the effort to conceive of the human de¬ 
velopment of the Redeemer, is in danger of lower¬ 
ing His divine personality, is shown by Chemnitz; 
Reliqua vero, quse vel quseri vel disputari possunt , 
et in verbo non habent expressam patefactionem, cum 
magni hujus profunditatem in hac vita exhaurire et 
pervidere non possimus, ita me differre et rejicere ad 
magnam illam codestem, seternam et illustrem scho- 
lam, ubi gloriam Christi salvatoris et fratris nostri 
ad faciem sicut est videbimus. Nec propter ea, quse 
explicare non possum, ab illis, quse expresso verbo 
patefacta sunt, discedere me debere. Ilsec responsio, 
si videbitur rudior, simpheior et puerilior, non pug- 
nabo, sed scio reram, ccrtam, firmam et omnium tu- 
tissimam esse. It is important to hold fast the 
ethical and practical sense of the passage, and to 
deny neither the constant unchangeableness of 
the divinity of the Son in itself (John i. 1, 18; 
iii. 13), nor His real, loving, self-denying, and 
self-abasing entrance into fellowship with sinful 
humanity in life and in death (John i. 14; 
xvii. 5). 

10. [The final and universal acknowledgment 
of Christ’s sovereignty (ver. 10) is affirmed also 
in Rom. xiv. 11. All the hosts of heaven and the 
myriads of the human race who still live, or have 
lived, or shall live, are to “bend the knee ” be¬ 
fore Him who bears the “name which is above 
every name,” who, as the Apostle John has said, 
wears “the title written on His vesture and His 
thigh, ‘ King of kings and Lord of lords ’ ” (Rev. 
xix. 16). But this language is to be understood 
in harmony with the teachings of other passages. 
“Even the enemies of Christ,” says Dr. Tho- 
luck, “who reject the gospel, acknowledge the 
reality of His power, if they are unable to resist 
the decisions of His justice, i. e., if at the end of 
the world they are excluded from all part in the 
blessings of His Kingdom ; while those who have 
repented and submitted to His claims are received 
to the joys and the rewards of heaven. Both 
classes in this case yield to Him the homage of 
their submission. But according to a just dis¬ 
tinction which some of the older writers have 
made, that of the one is obedientia ex animo, i. e., 
a voluntary, hearty obedience; that of the other, 
obedientia cum tremore, a subjection reluctant, ex¬ 
torted by tear.” Viewed in this light, the pas¬ 
sage in our Epistle is parallel entirely to that in 
2 Thess. i. 7-10. {Disputatio Christologica de loc. 
Paul Phil. II. 2 ff.—H.] 

IIOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

Motives (ver. 1), aim (vers. 2-4), and method 






CIIAr. II. 12-18. 


(▼ers. 6-11) of a Christian teacher, a spiritual 
father.—We must ever start from what we have 
in order to get forward and upward. First, ful¬ 
fil thine own duty, which should be to thee a 
pleasure, not a burden, and then lay hold of the 
good that is in others, be it ever so little, or 
merely supposed to be there ; yet assume it, use 
it without complaint or mistrust.—Truth is one, 
eimple, and yet so infinitely rich that there can 
be unanimity and yet no monotony, like the harmony 
in a choir of many voices. Most controversies in 
the church have moved and still move around the 
germ of the truth, around the fundamental doc¬ 
trine, but do not touch exactly the thing itself. 
They have reference only to the human confirma¬ 
tion of the truth, its mediation through concep¬ 
tions, or mode of apprehension, and aft'ect not the 
Christian character of the individual, provided 
only he abides in love.—Not, how art thou es¬ 
teemed by thy neighbor, but, how dost thou serve 
him, is the main point.—He is great who hum¬ 
bles himself in obedience, but disobedience dis¬ 
honors and degrades ; the former recognises the 
higher will, and looks forward to the glorious end; 
the latter is concerned ouly with itself, and does 
not get beyond self.—Self-seeking is a deadly 
plague to the soul.—The example of Jesus Christ 
instructs, directs, leads, makes the way of the 
cross a path of light; lie went no other way, and 
the Christian also, His disciple, may not go a 
different one. 

Starke: —If we would make people religious 
we must not use the wheel and the sword in the 
church, or fight them with the iron Bible, or 
preach fables; but build our exhortation upon 
Christ, the fellowship of the Spirit, the fellow¬ 
ship of God, for such arguments pierce through 
bone aud marrow.—Love of honor in a preacher 
is a baneful poison, a prolific source of dissension 
in the church of God.—Self-seeking destroys 
country and people, churches and schools, cities 
and houses.—Who has knees to bend, let him 
bend them! Christ is the One most worthy of 
glory, the One whom we can never fully honor. 

[Robert Hall: —Christianity was never in¬ 
tended to destroy the different stations and gra¬ 
dations of life ; hut it is intended to destroy that 
arrogance and superciliousness with which rank 
and splendor are too often borne. As it teaches 
the poor humility and submission, so it teaches 
the rich humanity, gentleness, and compassion. 
In this respect it merges all distinctions (ver. 
3).-H.]. 

Rieger: —He who exalts himself above others, 
thinks that others also must accommodate them¬ 
selves to him, acts as if they must regard his 
rights and their maintenance as of the first im¬ 
portance. With respect to the self-abasement of 
Christ, the language always was: He humbled 
Ilimself in order to show Ilis obedient, willing 
spirit; but with reference to His exaltation, the 
language is: God has raised Him up, placed Him 
at His right hand, etc., in order to distinguish 
Him as the Author and Finisher of our faith, 
the pioneer in the way of faith by which we must 
now come to God. 

Sculeiermachkr :—Unity of mind among all 
Christians can be nothing else than unity in the 
knowledge that Christ is the Redeemer of the 


world, and in the disposition to recognize Him 
as such, and to accept Him as Leader in the way 
of salvation. 1) In what respects especially the 
Redeemer is our example. 2) How can we imi¬ 
tate this example ? 

Heubner: —It is characteristic of the Chris¬ 
tian that he does not think highly of himself, but 
is disposed to regard others us more important, 
more deserving. He acknowledges gladly their 
excellencies and gives way to them. Such hu¬ 
mility towards men, unaffected, and yielding the 
pre-eminence which pride arrogates to itself, 
flows from humility towards God. 

[Neander: —One’s judgment of another (see 
ver. 3) is not within the control of his own will. 
How can he esteem his brother higher than him¬ 
self, if this is not in accordance with the truth, 
if he cannot but perceive in himself excellencies 
which are wanting in the other, and defects in 
the other from which he himself is free. Is hu¬ 
mility to be grounded upon falsehood? Most 
certainly not. Hut there is here presupposed, as 
resulting from the development of the Christian 
life, a pervading temper of heart, of which such 
a judgment of one’s self in comparison with others 
is but the necessary and natural expression. The 
Christian’s love will lead him first of all to dis¬ 
cern what is good in another; to discover even in 
his blemishes his peculiar gifts, that in which he 
is really superior to himself; while on the other 
hand, through a self-scrutiny, sharpened by the 
I Spirit which quickens him, he detects with rigo¬ 
rous exactness his own faults. And this self¬ 
rigor, united with love, will give leniency to his 
judgment of whatever may obscure the divine life 
in others.—H.]. 

Passavant: —Strife and vain glory are pests 
in hearts, houses, families, congregations, cities, 
the state, the church. 

As the Epistle for Palm Sunday (vers. 5-11). 

Rautunuerg : —The Mediator crowned with 
praise and honor on account of Ilis sufferings and 
death. 1) By the world before God; 2) by God 
before the world. 

Zeiss :—Royal image of the Christian who con¬ 
secrates his life to the Lord ; 1) Humility of heart 
; is his costly adornment; 2) the blessing of love 
his joyful delight; 3) pleasing God his exalted 
aim ; and 4) harvesting of the seed his heavenly 
reward. 

Law and Testimony: —What a Christian shares 
with his Lord Jesus: 1) the cross; 2) the glory. 
Conditions of the church of Christ; 1) its servi¬ 
tude; 2) its glory. The palms which we strew 
in the path of the Lord Jesus: 1) That we be¬ 
lieve in the Crucified One; 2) that we trust in 
the Exalted One. The five-fold hosanna with 
which we prepare the way of the Lord Jesus: 
hosanna (1) of humility, (2) of patience, (3) of 
faith, (4) of prayer, and (o) of hope. 

Prohle :—The Epistle on Palm Sunday an 
earnest reminder of the entrance into the pas¬ 
sion week. It reminds us, I) of the cross and 
death of Christ; 2) of Ilis innocence and holi¬ 
ness; 3) of His divine dignity; 4) of His com¬ 
plete subjection to God’s will; 6) of the trium¬ 
phant end of His sufferings.—The traits of a true 
imitation of Christ: 1) Humility; 2) Self-de¬ 
nial; 8) Obedience unto death. 
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God helps believers in their endeavors to imitate Christ. 

(II. 12-18.) 

12 Wherefore, my beloved, as ye have always obeyed, not as in my presence only, 
but now much more in my absence, work out your own salvation with fear and 

13 trembling. For it is God who worketh in you both to will and to do of (or for) 

14 his good pleasure. Do all things without murmurings and disputings [doubtings]. 

15 That ye may be [become] 1 blameless and harmless [pure] (the) sons [children] of 
God, without rebuke, 2 in the midst of a crooked and perverse nation [generation], 

16 among whom ye shine [appear] as lights [luminaries] 3 in the world, holding forth 
the word of life; that I may rejoice in the day of Christ, that I have not run in 

17 vain, neither labored in vain. Yea, and if [But, if also] I be offered upon [in] the 

18 sacrifice and service of your faith, I joy [rejoice], and I rejoice with you all. For 
the same cause (also) do ye [also] joy [rejoice], and rejoice with me. 

1 Ver. 15. TVve'<r0ai in X B, et al. has Letter support than V* in A,, et al. 

2 Ibid. ’AfuofjLa, found in X A B C et al., is better supported than a/Lu«ju>}Ta, hut as the more common form in the N. T. 

might more readily displace the latter, than the reverse. 

3 [Ibid. The Greek for luminaries (<£u>o-n?pes), says Liglitfoot, is used almost exclusively of the heavenly bodies. It oc¬ 
curs again in the N. T. only in Rev. xxi. 11, where also it should be so rendered.—II.]. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

Yer. 12. Wherefore, wcrre, refers to what pre¬ 
cedes, as in iv. 1. See Winer’s Gram. p. 301. 
'ICTTfKovaare is correlative with yevdpevoq vKquoog, 
and Tf)v iavruv cui-gpiav corresponds to vers. 9- 
11. The exhortation borrows its coloring indeed 
from vers. 8-11, but, like the example of Christ 
adduced as an illustration, it reaches back to the 
entire course of thought (vers. 1-11), and hence 
does not attach itself merely to ver. 11 (Schen- 
kel), to the last thing discussed (vers. 6-11, 
Meyer) or to i. 27 if. (De Wette). —My beloved 
(ayaKTjToi pot) shows the Apostle’s joy and deep 
interest in them (ver. 2).—As ye have always 
obeyed (mdioq ndvrore i~T]Kovaare) singles out the 
act on the part of the Philippians, upon which he 
now builds his hope that his exhortation will not 
be in vain. Mihi ad salutem vos hortanti, ipsique deo 
(Bengel). The coutext requires this explana- | 
tion. — Not as in my presence only. Mj? be¬ 
longs to the following imperative (Karepyd^eo&e); 
for if the negative belonged to viryKovaaTe , with 
which Luther wrongly connects it, ov would have 
been used. '£^-, according to its use in a parti¬ 
cipial clause, points out a possible idea of the 
Philippians, that such compliance with Paul’s ad¬ 
monition must be necessary only in his presence. 
See Winer’s Gram. p. 617. Hence it is not a 
term of comparison (Hoi.emann). — But now 
much more in my absence (aAAa vvv iroT.?.<p 
pal/.ov ev Tiyarrovn/g. pnv) urges the stronger ne¬ 
cessity for self-exertion, because they are left to 
themselves, without the assistance of the Apostle 
who is now far distant. Quia ego vobis non ades- 
se possum, ipsi vos curateeo magis (Bengel).— 
Work out your own salvation with fear 
and trembling. Mrra <j>6(3ov teal rpdpov refers 
(as in Eph. vi. 6 ) to that tender conscientiousness, 
that fear in the presence of the omnipresent God, 
which feels that no effort or solicitude can be 


too great. It docs not refer to a servant’s rela¬ 
tion (Bengel : servi esse debetis, examplo Christi , 
ver. 8), nor to spiritual pride (Rilliet), nor to 
resignation to God's will (Matthies). Ttjv iavruv 
cioTTjplav marks the salvation as that of the Phi¬ 
lippians themselves (eavruv not being here used 
for dhlfauv, Flatt, ctal.), who in this case ought 
to regard the things of themselves (rd eavruv oko- 
ttcIv) as the glorious end of the KaTepydZeo&e. On 
eavrCiv see Winer’s Gram., p. 150 sq. Karep} dCeo- 
ftai means to bring to pass (perficere usque ad metam, 
Bengel), for which energetic perseverance is re¬ 
quisite. The mode of this is indicated by vtttjkov- 
care, as also by the example of Christ (ver. 8). 

Yer. 13. For it is God who worketh in 
you (tfeof yap eanv 6 evepyfov ev vpiv). The Apos¬ 
tle strengthens his exhortation here by remind¬ 
ing them that if they disregard it they will not 
merely suffer personal loss, ( rijv kavrarv ourypiav), 
but strive against another, the Highest, whose 
work and working they would disturb and bring 
to naught. It confirms the entire exhortation, 
though it designates only the rgv iavrav ouTqpiav 
specially as their aim and labor. Thus it is nei¬ 
ther a ground of encouragement (Chrysostom, 
Meyer, et al.), nor an incentive to humility 
(Calvin, Sciienkel, et al.) ; for it is not designed 
to confirm exclusively either Karepyd^ea^e or 
uera <f>63ov Kai rpduov. Notwithstanding God’s 
activity, which is shown by horiv 6 kvepy&v to be 
constant, and by ev vpiv to be exerted in the 
hearts of individuals, every one should be care¬ 
ful both as to what he does or omits to do. 
Of God it is not said that He effectually works 
(MTepy&frrai) to will and to do, since He does not 
indeed accomplish this result in all: but He is 
only said evepyeiv, because where it is effected, it 
is not without His assistance; which of course to 
be effective [naTepyd^ea'&ai) requires obedience on 
their part ( vvanoveiv ). Holemann wrongly ex¬ 
plains ev vpiv as intra ccetum vestrum [and others 
‘ among you.’—II.]. What God works is espe- 
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eially—Both to will and to do, ml to &rXetv ml 
rd evepyeiv. The first is the self-determination, 
the second the personal exertion: both take place 
in the heart of the believer. The first originates, 
the second carries out in the life; both are condi¬ 
tions of the KuTepya&a'dai.— Of or for his good 
pleasure vrrep Tt/g evdoniag is a nearer limitation 
of kvepyuv. God’s working has its ground within 
Himself (His eiifowa), and is not occasioned or 
controlled by anything out of Ilimself, and in 
man. The article defines the disposition as well 
known. Comp. Rom. xv. 8: vni'p afoydetag fieov. 
See Winer’s Gram. p. 383. [The preposition 
vKtp does not represent the evnoKia as the mere 
ratio of the action, or the mere norma according 
to which it is done, but as the interested cause of 
it; the commodum of the eudonta was that which 
the action was designed to subserve (Ellicott). 
— II.]. On Evihuia see i. 15; Eph. i. 5. The 
meaning of v~tp cannot be /card, secundum , nor 
can the evdoKta of the Philippians be meant 
(Erasmus, et ul.) 

Ver. 14. Do all things without murmur- 
ings and doubtings. Ildrra is limited only 
by the context: all which is to be done in refer¬ 
ence to salvation, for which God gives the willing 
and the working. [The verb (Troidre) here com¬ 
prehends in its full compass suffering as well as 
doing. The patience with which the Christian 
endures the trials to which God may call him il¬ 
lustrates his character not less decisively than 
the habit of active obedience.—II. 1 Id/Meire 
marks only the act, the natureand mode of which 
are determined by the disposition of the doer 
{X<Jpig yoyyvauQv ml dia?.oyiaui ir). The preposi¬ 
tion denotes, like avev (1 Pet. iv. 9) a separation, 
but. the difference between them is, that the for¬ 
mer represents the subject, the latter the object 
as distant. The Philippians ought to be distant, 
separated, from murmurings and doubtings; avev 
would indicate that these ought to be far from 
the Philippians (Eph. ii 12); and see Tittmann 
Syn., 1, pp. 93-97. The distinction between the 
two substantives is, that the first ( yoyyvapoi ) be¬ 
longs to the unwilling, weak, and still stubborn 
spirit, the second (Sia^oyiapoi) to the doubtful 
spirit, which does not see its way clearly. The 
former proceeds from the will, the latter from 
the intellect. Schenkel refers the first to the 
defiant, the second to the tirnid heart. Bengel 
supposes the aueu-nrroi in ver. 15 to refer back to 
yoyyvapoi , and antpaiw. to diaXoytapwv. We are not to 
understand by the latter term disputation, contro¬ 
versy (Wikseler, Erasmus, etal.), contrary to the 
usage of the New Testament. This word is not 
to be limited, as e. g. to God only (Meyer, etal.), 
to superiors (Estius, et al.), or fellow Christians 
(Calvin, Wieseler, et al.). [As yoyyvapdg is the 
moral, so diahoyiopag is the intellectual rebellion 
against God (Lightfoot). —II.] 

Ver. 15. That ye may become blame¬ 
less and pure. *lva marks the end, yh’tjade 
the way, which is a becoming, a process of de¬ 
velopment. 'A uepxToi, unblamable , those (accord¬ 
ing to the Greek form) in whom there is no¬ 
thing to blame (1 Thess. iii. 13), represents 
the moral integrity as manifesting itself out¬ 
wardly; ankpaiiu (from nepdtwvpi), unmixed (Rom. 
xvi, 19 ; Matt. x. 16), presents ‘the same accord¬ 
ing to its inner character’ (Mbyer). The first 


is that from which we can judge of the second, 
for it is the condition of it; the inward answers 
to the outward.—Children of God, without 
rebuke, in the midst of a crooked and 
perverse generation [not nation as in the 
A. V. — II ] TtKva tfermsuins up both predicates, 
such are they as Christians: but in Christ (Eph. 
i. 5; Gal. iv. 5) they should become apwpa (with¬ 
out pdtpog, Eph. i. 4 ; v. 27 ; Col. i. 22, in quo 
non est, quod reprekendatur), or apwpqra (from 
pupdopai , 2 Pet. iii. 14, qiii reprehendi non potest), 
and this in spite of and in their actual circum¬ 
stances. M f:oov (here as a preposition, see Wi¬ 
ner’s Gram., p. 471) yevedg aun/.idg ml dtearpap- 
pevqg. Comp. Acts ii. 40; 1 Pet. ii. 18; Matt, 
xvii. 17; Luke ix. 41. Teved is used de setatis 
alicu/us hominibus. The first adjective describes 
the outward, dishonest, perverted demeanor; the 
second the inward, distorted character. Mani¬ 
festly there is an allusion here to a passage in tho 
important chapter which serves as a basis of pro¬ 
phecy (Deut. xxxii. 5): yudproaav ova avrCt tekvo 
puprjrd, yevea oko/ju nai diearpauphaj. —Among 
whom ye shine as luminaries in the 
world. [The active ( (paiveiv ) means to shine (see 
John i. 5 ; 2 Pet. i. 19; Rev. i. 16); but the 
middle means to appear, as in Matt, xviii. 27; 
1 Pet. iv. 18 and James iv. 14. The A. V. does 
not always observe the distinction.—II.] 'Ev oig 
belongs ad sensurn to yeveag (Winer's Gram., p. 
141). The verb, <pa!veni)e, not QaiveTe, describes 
their becoming visible, being recognized as God’s 
children. Hence it is not lueetis (Bengel), still 
less is it the imperative (Pklagius, Erasmus, 
et al.). [Christians were not to be, but now 
actually u'ere, as luminaries in a dark, heathen 
world (Ellicott). —II.] The apostle calls to 
their mind what they are, in order that they 
may show themselves to be such. But <ac Quot?/- 
peg introduces a new figure, to designate the 
immoral character of the world: Christians are 
the stars, illuminators, cv Koapq, in the world, 
which in itself is as dark as night. Hence 
ev Kiiapip is not to be joined with QaiveoOe (Db 
Wette), nor is tfiaivovrai to be supplied (Rilliet, 
etal.)\ neither is it equivalent to “in the hea¬ 
vens” (Riieinwald), nor is it dat. commodi, “for 
the world” (Storr). [This form {gnoarf/peg) oc¬ 
curs elsewhere in the N. T. only in Rev. xxi. 11, 
where it has the same sense.—H.] 

Ver. 16. Holding forth the word of life, 
presents the mode of the <paiveade. A 6yov £uqg 
receives illustration from the connection which 
exists between life and light (John i. 4: t) far) 
qv rb <p£>g) : life is light, Christ is the life (John 
vi. 48; xiv. 6) and the light (Johnviii. 62 ; ix. 5; 
xii. 46), and indeed the source of them ; His 
followers are also light, but it is a derived light 
(Matt. v. 14); the essence of tlie gospel is light 
(Eph. v. 8; Col. i. 12), and the life is in the 
word, and as the thought breaks forth in the 
word, so also the light and the life. Accordingly 
knkxovreg is used and not merely lx oVTe C- The 
Christian holds forth the word of life, living it, 
living out what is living within him. Hence 
rip ?.6y<f) Kpoatx ovT £<; (Theodoret) is incorrect, for 
we have not the dative (Acts iii. 5); and so also 
is “ holding fast ” (Luther).— The aim and re¬ 
sult is: That I may rejoice in [or, more 
literally, for a rejoicing to me against] the 
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day of Christ (elc Kabxvpa kfioi eif ypkpav 
XpiOTov). Comp. i. 10, 26. The cause of his 
rejoicing then will be: That I have not 
run in vain, neither labored in vain (bn 
ovk elt; nevov kdpapov ovde sic kevuv eKoxtaoa). 
The first expression, which recalls the contests 
of the stadium or race, denotes his zeal and 
the wide reach of his activity (not confined 
to one place) ; the second (derived from koto?, 
toil) indicates the labor and effort which bis 
ministry involves. The modifying ovk etc kev6v 
follows: in vain, i. e. without fruit or result (2Cor. 
vi. 1; Gal. ii. 2; 1 Thess. iii. 5), which thus 
occasions the repetition, and,does not merely arise 
from his feeling of joy in the consciousness that 
such is the result (Meyer). 

Ver. 17. But if also I be offered. ’A/Ja 
introduces an antithesis which si shows to be 
conditional. What this antithesis is, Kai before 
axsvdopat shows. [“ My labors have been se¬ 
vere, unintermitted. But not content with this 
I am willing (if that is reserved for me) to 
suffer a martyr’s death.”—II.] The meaning 
of oxevdopai is: I am poured out as a drink- 
offering, presented as a libation, as in 2 Tim. 
iv. 6. Comp. Numb, xxviii. 7; xv. 4 sq. [The 
present tense represents the act as in pro¬ 
gress. “ If I am being poured out,” etc. —II.] 
The libation-wine, set apart from its common 
use, serving as an expression of joy (Ps. civ. 15; 
Eccles. x. 19), as an image of quickening grace 
(Prov. ix. 2; Isaiah Iv. 1), as a sweet savor 
(2 Cor. ii. 15; Itom. xv. 16), serves to represent 
the Apostle (separated from them by his deopo'i), 
as giving up his personal and official ego, his 
life and his desires, pouring out in a martyr’s 
death his blood as a sweet savor. The Apostle's 
death by the sword is here alluded to, the pre¬ 
sent marking it as impending (i. 20). Kat con¬ 
nects this death by martyrdom with edpauov and 
eKoxiaca, his sufferings with his labors; the latter 
have not been fruitless, and the former also shall 
not be so.—Hence the following is added : Upon 
(in) the sacrifice and service of your faith. 
’End points to the circumstances of the oxsvihadai; 
this takes place in ttj Ovoiq Kai heiTovpyip. Both 
are united under one article, and are hence con¬ 
ceived of as a unity. The second is the priestly 
service (Luke i. 23; Heb. viii. 6), hence the first 
is the act of offering, not viclima (Wiesinger). 
The offering itself is designated by the genitive: 
TTjg 7 Tioreug vpuv, with respect to which the Apos¬ 
tle exercises his priestly functions, presenting it 
to God, while he himself is the accompanying 
drink-offering, since his blood is poured forth. 
As the former results in his glory, so now this 
results in his joy. [The Hebrews, in offering 
their sacrifices, poured out often a libation or 
drink-offering at the same time. See Ex. xxix. 
40; Numb, xxviii. 7. The costume of the 
thought in this passage is evidently derived from 
that practice. The faith of the Philippians, ac¬ 
cording to the Apostle’s allusion, is viewed as a 
sacrifice which they have brought to the altar for 
the purpose of presenting it to God. The Apos¬ 
tle himself with reference to his agency in their 
salvation, officiates as the priest who offers this 
sacrifice for them. The act of presenting it is 
styled here a heirovpyia, i, e., as the word 
imports, a sacerdotal service, or ministry (see Luke 


i 23 ; Heb. viii. 6). Paul declares now, in the 
ardor of his affection for the Philippians, that if 
it be necessary in order that he may discharge 
his priestly office more perfectly, or that the 
sacrifice of their faith may be more acceptable 
unto God, that his blood should be shed as a 
libation for them, he is willing to die in their 
behalf. He has in view the possibility of his 
martyrdom, and the effect which he hopes may 
result from that event, in strengthening their 
faith and preparing them for heaven.—H.] 
Rilliet’s rendering of onevSopai, I am sprin¬ 
kled, is incorrect, for it is the present tense; 
km has not the sense of “ to ” (Wiesinger), or 
super (Van Hengel), since Ovoia is not victima. 
There is no antithesis here to i. 25 (De Wette), 
of which no reader would readily think, for 
what intervenes (i. 26—ii. 1 sq.) makes that con¬ 
nection at too remote places, or to i. 25, as if 
he had hoped to live to see the perfection of his 
readers, but now supposes the opposite (Meyer, 
Wiesinger, et al.), or as if he had thought at 
first that he should live to see the coming of the 
Lord (Van Hengel) which is not here in ques¬ 
tion. It should not be joined with the follow¬ 
ing x ai P u (Bengel).— I rejoice, and rejoice 
with you all, x ai P u Kai ovyxatpu xaoiv vpiv. 
Theophylact: obx tie 6 axodavovyevoq "kvirovyai, 
aTJici Kai x a H J(j} ° Tl onovdr) ytvopai. Paul rejoices 
in the prospect of a martyr’s death ; but not for 
himself merely; he rejoices with the Church 
also, which will thus experience and acknow¬ 
ledge the blessing of martyrdom. Meyer, con¬ 
trary to the usus loquendi of the New Testament 
(Luke i. 58; xv. 6, 9; 1 Cor. xii. 26; xiii. 6, 
where it means in each case to rejoice with others) 
takes ovyxoipu as congratulor together with the 
Vulg., Bengel, et al. [This is also Lightfoot’s 
interpretation.—H.] 

Ver. 18. For the same cause (ro (T avrS, 
governed by tbe verb) presents the cause of the 
joy to which in conclusion he earnestly exhorts 
them from his example. [Instead of being 
grieved that they should be such gainers at his 
expense, he would have them share his joy in 
being permitted to yield up his life with such 
gain to himself and such benefit to them.—II.]— 
Do ye also rejoice, and rejoice with me, 
Kai vpsiq x ai P ETE mt GvyxaipcTk P 0i - These are 
imperatives, not indicatives (Ebasmus). The fol¬ 
lowing explanations are wrong: gratulamini mihi, 
lihato (Bengel) ; subauditur Kara with to d'avrd 
(Beza) ; to d’auTo=cjoavTcis (Rheinwald, Rilliet, 
Wiesinger, who cites Matt, xxvii. 44). Bengel: 
martyrii prsestantia. 

DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL 

1. A great blessing rests upon fellowship with 
Christians, whether they be mature or not (ver. 
12), for it tends to the development of Christian 
character and life; but. not merely upon fellow¬ 
ship with those who are present to the senses: 
the spiritual man ought to make his influence 
reach to the absent also. The more he does this 
the better. 

2. In connection with faith which comes from 
the preaching of the divine word (Rom. x. 17: 
fj TCiOTig eg aKOTjg, i] dk aKotj dia /i^ttaroc #£oi>), obe¬ 
dience is demanded (vir ckotj, ver. 12: vKrjKevoare). 
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This gives keenness to the tender conscience, 
which dreads to disregard or to seem to cast con¬ 
tempt upon God and IIis gifts ( pera <f>6fiov koi rp6- 
pov). (juamvis enim gratis in uno Christo per fidem 
apprthenso servemur , tamcn per viam justitise ad sa- 
In'em contendere nos oportet , cum filii dei ejus spiritu 
ducantur (Bbza), hence they must follow, because 
in His strength they are able to do it. We belong 
to God through Christ, and we should,by obedience 
to Him and to His word, prove this relationship. 

3. Our salvation is as much God’s work as our 
own. The beginning of a new life in the soul is 
entirely an act of God, which the Holy Spirit ef¬ 
fects in our spirit, but not in our consciousness; 
yet in such a manner that we become conscious 
of it as an act of God. We do not create our¬ 
selves men ; God creates us (Harless, Ethics , p 
229). He works in us constantly the willing and 
the doing. But we can resist Him, withdraw 
ourselves from Him. He does not work irresis¬ 
tibly, deterrainatively. But because He works 
thus in us, we may not remain idle, we must be 
fearful lest we lose this work of grace, fearful on 
account of our weakness, and the dangers in and 
around us, and must cherish and follow this will¬ 
ing and working effected by God. 

4. [Neander: —Paul always represents the sal¬ 
vation of man as something which can be accom¬ 
plished only through the grace of God as the work 
of God in man. But he adds (ver. 13) a more exact 
designation of the temper of heart with which 
Christians should work out their salvation, viz., 
“with fear and trembling.” This would not be 
appropriate if he were speaking of what lay 
merely in t he hand of man, i n which case all would 
depend upon his own strength. It is because Paul 
is conscious of the weakness and insufficiency of 
all human strength, because he presupposes that 
man can do nothing without God, and must con¬ 
stantly watch over himself, lest through his own 
fault he lose the aid of divine grace, without 
which all human efforts are in vain ; it is for this 
reason that he designates this temper of mind as 
one of fear and trembling, as the feeling of per¬ 
sonal accountability and helplessness, of inse¬ 
curity and instability in ourselves, by which we 
may be ever admonished to continual watchful¬ 
ness, and to ever-renewed waiting upon God as 
the fountain of all our strength. Hence, as the 
ground of such an admonition, he appeals to this 
consciousness that we can of ourselves do nothing, 
that it is God who alone bestows upon ns the 
power to will and to perform what is needful to 
our salvation; that all, indeed, depends upon his 
sovereign will. This feeling of dependence, the 
ground-tone of the Christian life, is ever to be 
maintained. It is this which must combat the 
presumption of a vain human self-reliance, 
which, finding itself deceived in the result, so 
easily gives place to dejection and despair. (See 
vers. 12, 13.—II.]. 

5. The goal is reached by a gradual process 
(ver 15: yevga&e). Renovatio non est talis muta- 
tio, quae uno momento statim omnibus suit partibus 
perficiatur ac absolvatur, sed habet sun initia , suos 
progressus, quibns in magna infirmitate perftcitur. 
(Gerhard, loc. xii. 9, \ 126). Fiunt in conver¬ 
sions inchoationes similes conceptions non tamen so¬ 
lum concipi, sed et nasci opus est; nihil tamen horum 
fit sine gratuita dei misencordia (Augustine). 


6. $6/3o£ nai Tpdpoc may not be omitted, for in 
the renovatio just as full a view is given^of the 
magna potentia Dei as of the magna infirmitas ho- 
minis. But yoyyvopb f k al 6ia?.oyiop6g must be ab¬ 
sent, for the first springs from self-confidence, 
contentment with one’s self, the second from 
mistrust towards God and His gifts as the source 
of power; the first excites a sullen will towards 
God, the second turns the confused spirit away 
from God, and ends in despair. 

7. Every Christian has a mission in the world, 
to let his light shine round about him, and to bo 
anxious that the darkness of the world, though 
it is around him, shall on this very account not 
be and remain in him. 

8. The word of God must, as a word of life , 
manifest itself actively in the personal traits of 
the Christian, that there may be an eloquent ser¬ 
mon without word of mouth, in the still, noiseless 
walk and character. 

9. As death is no loss to the Christian, still 
less is the martyr’s death, which is rather a 
ground and cause of thankful joy for the Church 
and for the martyr himself. 

HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

The work of thy salvation is (1) God’s work 
wrought upon thee and in thee ; (2) the work of 
the Church, within which it takes place; (3) 
thine own work, since thou consentest to it.— 
God does not give thee the flower and the fruit 
of salvation, but the seed, the sunshine and the 
rain. He does not give houses, nor yet beams 
and squared stones, but trees, and rocks, and 
limestone, and says: Now build thyself a house. 
Regard not God’s work within thee as an anchor 
to hold thy bar.k firmly to the shore, but as a 
sail which shall carry it to its port..—Fear thy 
depression and faint-heartedness, but take cou¬ 
rage at thy humility before God. Consider God’s 
gifts* thy employment of them, the final reckon¬ 
ing before Him. Ever become more and more 
what thou really art, a light in the world.—Even 
in sorrow and the deepest pain, overlook not the 
reasons for joy. 

Starke : — Behold the character of righteous 
children, scholars, and hearers, who in their pa¬ 
rents and teachers really see God, and therefore 
are obedient, as well in their absence as in their 
presence, since they have the everywhere-present 
God before their eyes and in their hearts. Our 
Christianity does not lead one to hide himself in 
deserts and convents, and thus to remain blame¬ 
less, but in the midst of the perverted, degene¬ 
rate world to guard himself from sin. Such 
knighthood will God have from us.—When the 
joy of the children of this world ceases, then the 
joy of the faithful first really begins ; and the 
ability to rejoice in extreme sufferings, even in 
death itself, is a proof of the truth and excellence 
of the Christian religion. 

Rieger:— We ought never to forget the danger 
of being lost, to which we are exposed so long as 
we live in a body of sin and death, and amid the 
temptations of the world; and therefore we 
ought not to regard ourselves as beyond fear and 
trembling.—God does not compel and overpower 
us by His working, like a block. Man can do 
nothing without God, and God will do nothing 
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without man and his awakened will.—As surely 
as Goi} does nothing against His honor, so surely 
will He do nothing against our salvation.—Doubt¬ 
ing is opposed to faith, murmuring, to love. Even 
now. at the departure of favored children of God, 
the grace which has been made known in them 
sweetens perceptibly all sorrow over their loss, 
and prevents any wish to bring them back 
again. 

G erlacii :—The believing Christian is 
awakened and moved by God’s power. It is 
mighty in him. But he ought also to give him¬ 
self up to it without reservation, neither opposing 
God’s will by murmnring, a disposition directly 
contrary to it, nor concealing his disobedience 
behind doubts, subtleties, and questions. 

SctiLEiERMACHER:—We ought to fear and 
tremble for ourselves as soon as we perceive the 
thought of future blessedness becoming dim in 
our souls, or the longing for it becoming languid 
in our hearts.—Every one who has such fear of 
that which may bring upon us adversity, every 
one who through this fear denies the Redeemer 
before men, should consider that it was the will 
of our dying Redeemer that His followers should 
take His cross upon them as their own. But we 
can take it upon us only in the faithful and un¬ 
wearied service of truth and goodness, and of all 
that we recognize as the will of God. 

Menken :—The willing is of God and the abi¬ 
lity to do is of God; but the using, the action, 
the life in conformity with such divinely awa¬ 
kened willing and divinely bestowed ability, is 
ours, is dependent upon us, upon our faithful¬ 
ness.—He who could think that God indeed 
works in him the willing but not the performing, 
or that to-day lie gives the willing, but the per¬ 
forming not until after days and years, or even 
not until the future life, would in that error utter 
a falsehood concerning God, and would deny 
Ilim.—No disposition of heart in which love and 
faith are wanting accords with the spirit of truth 
and holiness.—So also no work is good and 
pleasing to God by which love and faith are in¬ 
jured.—There is something lovely and benevo¬ 
lent about a man who performs every good deed 
as freely, as joyfully, as kindly, as if it had not 
been a duty at all, as if no law had enjoined it, no 
fear compelled it, as if, instead of proving diffi¬ 
cult, it ha l cost no self-denial and no effort, as if 
it had sprung forth with delight and joy from his 
very nature, from the rich treasure of his good¬ 
ness and his love. How ungracious and unlovely 
on the other hand is every word, and work, and 
endurance, in which we detect compulsion, secret 
reluctance, and vexation, an inward, restrained 
murmuring, that says to us plainly enough: all 
this would not be done, were it not compelled.— 
The worth and the good conduct of the child of 


God should not be the pitiable product of favora. 
ble circumstances, not that miserable, godlesa 
virtue which is ever dependent on outward cir¬ 
cumstances, and changes as often as they change. 
—The Holy Scriptures contain not an empty, 
unpractical theory, not a rule for those who 
dwell in heaven, but instruction for us who live 
in the midst of the world, who are on the field 
of battle, and whose life, on account of our own 
inward character and relation to the world, can 
be nothing else but a struggle, and who can at¬ 
tain to freedom and peace only through manifold 
victories.—It was in general characteristic of 
the Apostle to be moved, awakened, strengthened 
and exalted by nothing so quickly, so deeply, so 
powerfully, in the depths of his heart, as by a 
glance forward to the day of Christ (ver. 16). 

Heubner: —With real Christians there should 
be no need of any Mentor, of any higher power 
whose presence alone could compel them to obe¬ 
dience ; they should do the right, no matter whe¬ 
ther any one sees or not. With many, doing 
right is but an eye-service, and with such the law 
; itself is at bottom only one more bugbear.'— 
Christianity does not enjoin anxious scrupulous¬ 
ness and gloomy self-mortification, but it forbids 
bold assurance and defiant self-confidence. This 
thought—it is possible for thee to lose thy salva¬ 
tion—can never be fearful enough to us. We 
should tremble at the idea—it is possible for thee 
to be cast off from God.—Man must strive as 
though he could do all, as though all depended 
on himself. Joy and love in obedience charac¬ 
terize the Christian as a child of God, as a son in 
distinction from a slave.—Christians should 
stand in contrast with their age, should constitute 
the 4lite, and serve as models for others around 
them.—The fickle sparkle at times ; the truly 
pious burn evenly on.—The service of sin con¬ 
sumes also—but it destroys the best part of the 
man. 

Passavant :— Fear and trembling, before the 
face of the thrice Holy One; before an unholy 
world, which ensnares us on every side with the 
allurements of sin, so that we become partakers 
of its sins; before ourselves, before this heart 
which, consciously or unconsciously, joins so 
readily with Satan and the world in lust and 
malice, which conceals within itself so many a 
lust, so many a lie, and so many a power cf evil— 
a manifold tinder of destruction. 

Meyer: —Only blessed! is the inscription 
over every pious Christian’s door, as it is over 
the pastor’s study, over font, altar, pulpit, grave. 
Strive that thou mayest be blessed.—(1) Your 
salvation your care; (2) your salvation God’s 
work. The defiant, heart has heard the admoni¬ 
tion to penitence, “ work out!”—the timid heart 
the assurance, “it is God!” 
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IV. SECTION THIRD. 


The conduct of the companions and assistants of the Apostle. 

(Chapter II. 19-30.) 

Timothy and his approaching mission to them. 

(Chap. II. 19-24.) 


19 But I trust [hope] 1 in the Lord Jesus to send Timothy shortly unto you, that I 

20 also may be of good comfort, when I know your state. For I have no man like- 

21 minded, who will naturally [sincerely] care for your state. For all seek their own, 

22 not the things which are Jesus Christ’s. But ye know the proof of him, that as a 

23 son [child] with the [a] father, he hath served with me in [for] the gospel. Him 
therefore I hope to send presently [immediately] 2 so soon as I shall see 3 how it 

24 will go with me. But I trust in the Lord that I also myself shall come shortly. 

1 Vcr. 19. f Our English Version often confuses the renderings of eknifa and irinoiffa with each other. See the notes 
on l'hilem ver. 2:5, |>. £5 ( Lange's Series).—II. J. 

2 Vcr. 23. [“ Presently.” t»y an old English usage=“immediately," as in 1 Sam. ii. Id; Matth. xxvi. fi3. See Eastwood 
and Wriciiit’s Bible Word Book, p. 3S. This change in the meaning of the English word conceals from Iho reader the rela¬ 
tion in which “shortly" (Ta^eas) in ver. 19, and “ immediately ’’ here (efaurijs) stand to each other.—II.J. 

* Ibid. [On the form a<fn6u», see the Exeoetical Notes below.—II.]. 


EXEOETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

Vcr. 19. But I hope (klTriC,o dr) in spite of 
the martyrdom, (cnrevSio&ai, vcr. 17) which he 
apprehends, lie regards a favorable result as 
possible, but only because he hopes in the 
Lord Jesus (tv ttvplu> ’I//<xot>) who is the ground 
of his hope (1 Cor. xv. 19), so that lie is confi¬ 
dent of being able to dispense with Timothy, and 
to send him shortly to them ra\^C tte/i- 

tyai i'uiv). This also took place, since the second 
epistle was written to him after this. is 

limited by ver. 23. The simple dative vp.lv is 
stronger than npb<; vuat;, not merely equivalent 
(Van Hknukl), for the latter is only local, while 
the former marks his longing for the Philippi- 
ans—their attachment to each other.— That I 
also may be of good comfort, gives the pur¬ 
pose (U’u) of the mission ; ndy<l>, found only here, 
refers to the effect of the letter in allaying the 
anxiety of the church concerning Paul, who also 
needed the same alleviation with respect to them 
(evxjjvxu, also found only here), for the church is 
exposed to many dangers (i. 27-30; iii. 1-21 ; 
iv. 2).— When I know your state, rw-f 
indicates definite knowledge, the object of which 
is rd irepi vpu>v. He needs and expects to re¬ 
ceive through Timothy good news as well as cer¬ 
tain information. lie ascribes special impor¬ 
tance to Timothy’s communications, for not only 
had Epaphroditu9 been a long time away from 
Philippi (vers. 25-30), but he wished also to 
learn the effect of this present letter, and Timo¬ 
thy understood him perfectly, and was aware of 
all that concerned and interested the Apostle. 
Ver. 20. For I have no man like-minded, 


ovtieva yap lff6ifwx ov - [The comparison here 
is between Timothy and other persons, not be¬ 
tween him and Paul ; since the object of the 
remark clearly is to state why the Apostle sends 
Timothy rather than any one else.—II.]. This 
last reason alone he makes prominent, and hence 
unfolds it still further.— Who will sincere¬ 
ly care for your state. "0<mf describes 
the character of Timothy: such a one as that , 
etc., and icrorpvxfK (found only in this place in 
the New Testament), referring through eq-w to 
the Apostle, is more closely defined iu its mode 
of action, entirely like loot; rr; tl’i'XV pov 

(Dcut. xiii. 6). Yvnoius marks the uprightness 
and purity, the freedom from false, self-seeking 
arts, by which he will show his solicitude for 
them (to rrepl vpibv ptpipvr/cti) when he comes. 
The sympathy with which he will enter into 
their relations and circumstances (-« -cpi vptiv, 
not ra vpuv, 2 Cor. xii. 14), your estate, your 
possessions. [The verb is future with reference 
to the concern for them which Timothy would 
manifest on his arrival among them.—II.] 

Ver. 21. For all (o< rdvree yap) answers to 
ovdiva. The article merely denotes a limitation. 
Those only are referred to who, from their situ¬ 
ation being in the Apostle’s immediate circle at 
the time, would be compared with the like-mind¬ 
ed (loofi'xog) Timothy— Seek their own, not 
the things which are Jesus Christ's (rd 
eavrtiv (ryrovotv, ovraXpiaroi i 'I^roi'), hence do not 
act sincerely (yvr/otuZ). Comp. ver. 4. We are 
not to think of the hardships of the jotirney to 
which they preferred their own comfort (the 
Greeks), or that ot ndvreg is equivalent to “many,” 
“the most” (Grotius, et al.), or that they are 
Philippensibu* cogniti (Van Henqel), or that the 
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word ‘more’ is to be understood with fyrtiv, 
(Erasmus), although self-seeking has its grada¬ 
tions. No reference is made to those designated in 
i. 15, 17. It would not have occurred to Paul to 
send any of them. Those spoken of iu i. 14, might 
be of the number. Of those mentioned in Col. iv. 
10-14; Philem. ver. 24, Demas probably is the 
only one who was with him. This view seems to 
be confirmed by the fact that the Apostle cannot 
send Timothy away immediately (vers. 19, 23). 

Ver. 22. But ye know the proof of him 
(ttjv di 6oK.tu.rfV avrov ytvtJOKere). Timothy was 
indeed known to the Philippians, and had been 
with them (Acts xvi. 1, 13; xvii. 14); hence the 
verb is indicative, not imperative (Vulg., cognos- 
cite). On doKigryv , indoles spectata, see Rom. v. 4; 
2 Cor. ii. 9 ; ix. 13.—The proof consists in this : 
That as a child with a father, he hath 
served with me, bn irarp't rtuvov ovv igoi 
i6ovhevoev. Instead of saying simply ifioi, he 
proceeds with ovv ifioi in a variatio structure 
(Winer’s Gram., pp. 422, 577), in order to in¬ 
dicate that he is speaking of a service shared 
with himself, which is more nearly defined by 
the additional clause: for the gospel (elf evay- 
ye/iiov), its advancement, (comp. i. 5). 

Ver. 23. [By giv here Paul opposes his sending 
of Timothy to his own coming as he hopes (de, 
next verse). — Ovv, therefore, since the Apostle 
would be thus relieved (eli pv^tb, ver. 19), and 
Timothy (rovrov) had such qualifications for the 
service. Both grounds of the inference should 
be recognized.—II]. What follows here defines 
more closely the ra^iu f in ver. 19. [The 
“shortly,” “speedily” there, is relative with re¬ 
ference to the result of the crisis of which he now 
speaks as near at hand.—H].— Him therefore 
I hope to send immediately, (rovrov giv ovv 
iTi-ifa Trifiipai). T ovrov sums up the characteris¬ 
tics mentioned in vers. 20, 22.— So soon as I 
shall see how it will go with me, (<I>f av a<pi5u 
ra rrepi ifii). For the form cnpido instead of arridu, 
see Winer’s Gram. p. 45. It is like a<l>e?.7ri£ovTeg 
in Luke vi. 35. The verb, according to its signi¬ 
fication, points to the distance (prospicere), to see 
forward to the issue ; it indicates his tender 
anxiety to send Timothy as soon as possible. T2f, 
as, in point of time, and with av, as soon as ever his 
relations change, or there is a definite prospect of 
the issue, one or the other of them will come. — 
’Et-avrrjf; sc. bpaq (Acts x. 33; xi. 11; xxi. 32; 
xxiii. 30), emphatic limitation of rrigfai. [He 
would send Timothy at once on being able to 
make him the bearer of good tidings. As Light- 
foot remarks tbg av ... . i^avrrjq is=at once 
when. —H] 

Ver. 24. But I trust in the Lord (rriirotda 6i 
iv Kvpiw). Ac answers to giv in ver. 23. Although 
he hopes he will be able to send Timothy, yet he 
has confidence in the Lord (ii. 19): That I also 
myself shall come shortly (on koI avro f ra- 
xio > f ihevoogai); thus not merely Timothy, but 
he himself will come to them. Comp. i. 25, 26; 
Philem. ver. 22. [The Apostle expects not only 
to be set at liberty as Timothy will be sent to in¬ 
form them, but to be able to use his own liberty 
for the purpose of coming to them.—H.] Here 
also there is an alternative, a presentiment of 
death and a hope of freedom, a wavering between 
martyrdom and a restored, free activity. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETIIICAL. 

1. Friends should maintain fellowship with 
each other even when they are far apart in body. 
This is essential to the true welfare of each. 

2. Letters and messengers are the means of 
communication, but iu each case truth is our ul¬ 
timate reliance as in personal intercourse, and 
this is found in its full extent only where there 
is a deep interest in the cause of Christ, and 
where selfishness does not reign. 

3. Greater than the sorrow for weak and false 
brethren should be the joy over one true friend. 

4. Even the apostolic church and the apostles 
had to suffer from the selfishness which hindered 
their complete prosperity: perfection is not 
reached at the beginning but only at the end. 

5. Hope and confidence are to be based only 
upon the Lord, and are justifiable even in time of 
trouble, even when our hopes are not realized in 
the form that we expected, when indeed the future 
is shaped for us in exact opposition to our ideas. 

IIOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

Where love for the brethren is founded on 
faith in the Lord—the basis of true fellowship— 
there will a lively hope in Ilim as the Ruler of 
the world manifest itself, giving confidence that 
the course of events shall result in the welfare of 
the church and of the individual. We see this 
illustrated in the ease of Paul imprisoned at 
Rome, who, though of a melancholy, choleric tem¬ 
perament, was always hopeful. Candor in 
judging persons and things is as great as it is 
rare. It is based on perfect, purity. Even the 
subtlest selfishness pales before it. A teacher in 
the church, a minister of the word of Christ, has 
especially to guard himself from selfishness, 
both in its most refined and its noblest forms.— 
Hope in the Lord, and hope all that thy heart 
desires, if it find pleasure in the Lord, but reckon 
not upon thy heart or thy hope. 

Starke :—Not our own, not our humors, not 
our desires, but what is Christ’s will, the ad¬ 
vancement of His kingdom, must we seek as pa¬ 
ramount in ourselves and in others, if we would 
be saved.—Since there is so many ‘a slip between 
the cup and the lip,’ we ought to speak cautiously 
offuture events, saying: I hope so, if God will, etc. 
See James iv. 13 ff. 

Sculeiermacher: —All special love of one 
person for another, so far as it is truly brotherly, 
must be purely Christian. 

Menken :—Such a man as Paul, in his holy, 
heavenly disposition, in the quiet, true greatness 
of his character, in the earnestness, purity and 
majesty of his life, his willing and his working, 
could not have many equals. 

Heubner: —True friendship is rare; for 
a friendship such as makes two hearts one, re¬ 
quires not merely a similarity of certain general 
principles in duty and religion, but a similarity 
of inclinations, sentiments, and of essential prin¬ 
ciples. No one has more false friends than Jesus. 
Thus how rare, even among Christ’s servants, is 
an entirely pure, unselfish mind! The coarsely 
selfish serve their belly, Mammon; the more 
refined their honor, their system, their school. 
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2. The return of Epaphroditus to them. 

(Cuap. II. 25-30.) 

25 Yet I supposed it necessary to send to you Epaphroditus, ray brother, and com¬ 
panion in labor, and fellow-soldier, but your messenger, and he that ministered to 

26 ray wants. For he longed [was longing] after you all, and was full of heaviness 

27 because (that) ye had heard that he had been sick. For indeed he was sick nigh 
unto death : but God had mercy on him ; and not on him only, but on me also, lest 

28 I should have sorrow upon sorrow. 1 I sent him therefore the more carefully 
[speedily], that, when ye see him again, ye may rejoice, and that I may be the less 

29 sorrowful. Receive him therefore in the Lord with all gladness; and hold such 

30 in reputation [honor]: because for the [sake of his] 3 work (of Christ) he was nigh 
unto death, not regarding 3 [hazarding] his life, to supply your lack of service to¬ 
ward me. 

i Ver. 27. ’Eirl Autttji' in A B C D E F, et at.; eirl Kvnji in K has but slight support. 

* Ver. 30. Tile manuscripts give ipyov alone, or in connection with Kvptov (X A), XpcoroO (B),or 9tov, also with the ar¬ 
ticle. Probably all the additions are glosses. [For the absolute use of to ipyov see Acts xv. 38. ‘‘The authorities being 
very evenly divided, neutralize each other. All alike are insertions to explain to epyov ” (Lioutfoot). Elucott is inclined 
to retain roe XpioToO.—11.J 

* Ver. 30. IIapa^oA*u<ra/a«eov in X A B D E F O, et at.; jrapa/3ouA<v<rd/u«i'os in O K L, and some other manuscripts. 
The first lectio is the more difficult, fcee the exegesis. [Meyer, Ellicott, Alford, Wordsworth, Liuhtfoot adopt jrapa/Bo- 
Aevcra/aevov.—11.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

Ver. 25. Yet I supposed it necessary — 

avayitaiov be fjyrjadpTjv. Ae points to the sending 
of Timothy and the visit of Paul, which may in¬ 
deed be ne.tr at hand, but still are uncertain, 
more especially Paul’s visit. Ver. 26 states the 
reason for his supposing it necessary to send 
him.— Epaphroditus {'ETvatppodiTov) is not men¬ 
tioned elsewhere, and is not identical with Epa- 
pliras, (Col. i. 7 ; iv. 12; Philem. ver. 23). 
[Epaphras had his circuit of labor in Phrygia or 
Asia Minor (Col. iv. 12), while Epaphroditus, 
as we see here, had his circuit in northern Greece 
Dr Macedonia. The names, liowever, are not de¬ 
cisive, as they may be different forms of the same 
name.—II.] The name signifies “lovely,” 
“ charming,” and was not uncommon ( Tac. Ann. 
XV. 55; Seut. Domit. $ 14). He was no unim¬ 
portant person to Paul and the Philippians. The 
Apostle, it will be noticed, commends him very 
highly.-— My brother, and companion in 
labor, and fellow-soldier (tod abe’/.<pbv nai ovv- 
epyov uni ovorparujrrjv pov ).—The pronoun be¬ 
longs to all three nouns. The first designates 
him as the partner of Paul’s faith, the second as 
his partner in office or labor, the third as sharer 
of bis conflicts and dangers; a climax proceeding 
from a more general to a more definite relation¬ 
ship. On GvtrrpaTiuTTK, see Philem. ver. 2; 2 Tim. 

ii. 3-5. On ovvepydq see iv. 3; Col. iv. 11; 1 Cor. 

iii. 9. On adeTwftbq without ev k vpUp (i. 14) see i. 
12; iii. 1, 13; iv. 1,8, 23; Col. i. 1; Eph. vi. 23. 
— But your messenger, and he that minis¬ 
tered to my wants. —'T puv as emphatic pre¬ 
cedes (opposed by 6t to pov), and belongs to both 
substantives (andaroXov nai Xetrovpyov riyf xP eta S 
pov). The first designates him as the deputy or 


messenger of the Philippians, as in 2 Cor. viii. 23. 
It cannot mean here an Apostle (Vulg., Eras¬ 
mus, el al.). The second designates him as the 
servant of the Philippians, and his errand is 
more fully defined by Tijq xP eia S pov, so that we 
have it stated by whom and for what purpose he 
was appointed. The word is general in its 
meaning, as in Rom. xiii. 6, where rulers are 
called ?.eirovpyot, while in ver. 4 dtaaovoq is used. 
So also Aetrovpyta in 2 Cor. ix. 12, AeiTovpyelv, 
Rom. xv. 27, have a general signification. — To 
send to you (Treutpat irpbc vpiiq, not vpiv, as in 
ver. 19). — The verb does not signify remittere 
(Grotius: simplex pro composito). The idea of 
sending back yields entirely to the idea of send¬ 
ing away. 

Ver. 26. For he was longing after you 
all. — ’E Treidi] introduces the reason of his mis¬ 
sion (comp. 1 Cor. i. 21, 22; xiv. 16; xv. 21). — 
’EKi-odtiv ijv rrdvraq vudq marks his constant 
longing for the whole church and its indivi¬ 
dual members. An intimate acquaintance with 
the church and close relation to it are presup¬ 
posed. Though the Apostle would gladly retain 
him, yet he is induced to send him to Philippi, lest 
this longing which had seized him after his sick¬ 
ness, should bring on a relapse in his weakened 
state. The imperfect is used with reference to 
the time of their receiving the letter, and of the 
arrival of Epaphroditus; for at the time of 
writing he is still in the state of mind described. 
[Whether be suffered this sickness at Rome, or 
on his journey from Philippi to Rome, is uncer¬ 
tain. Perhaps the latter view agrees best with 
the probable interpretation of ver. 30.—II.]—- 
And was full of heaviness, because ye 
had heard that he had been sick. — K at 
adds still another reason. ’A bt/povuv (troin a 
privativum and df/poq, ‘foreign,’ ‘wretched,’ like 
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the German “ elend ,” without country, homeless, 
in distress, as in Matth. xxvi. 37 ; Mark xiv. 33, 
the reason of which is: Sidn r/mbcsare bn i/o8e- 
vr/aev. How the Philippiaus had heard this, and 
whence Epapkroditus had received his infor¬ 
mation, is not known, and is in no way indi¬ 
cated. 

Ver. 27. For indeed he was sick — ml yap 

r/adevr/aev. —[The mi, says Lightfoot, implies 
that the previous t/oOevt/oev understates the case. 
— H.] This addition confirms the report of his 
sickness which they had received, and at the 
same time supplements it: nigh unto death 
(Trapankr/aiov davd.ru). This is an adverbial limi¬ 
tation, but neither elliptical, so that a<pcKero is to 
be supplied (De Wette), nor a solecism (Van 
IIengel). —But God had mercy on him 
(akV 6 6eoq i/ker/oev avrdv). —His recovery is, in 
the estimation of the Apostle, first of all an act 
of grace towards Epaphroditus.—By way of sup¬ 
plement he then adds: And not on him only, 
but on me also— ova avrdv de pdvov, ak?M. ml 
epe. Ac introduces something explanatory, as in 
ver. 8. and often. See Winer’s Gram. p. 443.— 
Lest I should have sorrow upon sorrow.— 
"Iva introduces the purpose of the i/kir/i tev: pi/ kv- 
7 tt/v etti kv-r/v <T£(i. The kvKT/ which still remains 
is his bonds, his imprisonment, and consequent 
suffering (i. 12-26) ; the other, which has been 
removed, is the distress occasioned by his com¬ 
panion’s sickness and apprehended death. Si ad 
vincula accessisset jactura amici (Grotius). —The 
view that one sorrow (kvm/) springs from his 
sickness, the other from his death, is incorrect 
(Curvsostom, Erasmus, et al.). 

Ver. 28. I sent him therefore the more 
speedily, or earnestly, t. e., with the greater 
despatch (oTtovbaiorepuq ovv izepipa avrdv ).—The 
ovv refers to the recovery of Epaphroditus, and 
to his intense longing after Philippi, which are 
the reasons for his speedy departure. With the 
comparative must be supplied: “than I should 
have done, had you not been disturbed by hear¬ 
ing of his sickness” (Winer’s Gram. p. 243). 
Comp. i. 12.—The Apostle’s purpose is: That, 
when ye see him again, ye may rejoice 
(iva idovreq avrov nakiv ^apjyre).—Paul wishes the 
Philippians to rejoice anew, since their anxiety 
on account of the illness of Epaphroditus was re¬ 
moved. n akiv belongs to ^ap^rc, since as a rule 
it stands either before or immediately after the 
word to which it belongs. See Gersdorf, Bci- 
tr'dge , p. 491 sq. It should not be joined with 
iddvreq, especially as he was not sent that the 
Philippians might see him again.—The joy of the 
Philippians will react upon the Apostle: And 
that I may be the less sorrowful (/caycj akv - 
t rdrepoq &>).—“There is a delicate blending here 
of his own interest and sympathy with that of 
the beloved Philippians” (Meyer); quum sciam, 
vos gaudere (Bengel). While he is in bonds he 
cannot be &kvnoq, but yet he is less sorrowful 
(akynorepoq), since the sorrow (kiner/) with regard 
to the anxiety and condition of the Philippians 
is removed. 

Ver. 29. Receive him therefore in the 
Lord with all gladness. —The irpoadex^ode, 
emphatic by position, requires a reception of 
Epaphroditus (avrdv), which shall most fully cor¬ 
respond (ovv) with Paul’s purpose in sending him 


(ver. 28, Iva—^a/v/re), and one which shall be 
worthy of-a Christian church (ev nvp'up, and comp. 
EV Kvpi<f) a£iuq ruv dyiuv, Rom. xvi. 2) ; for it 
should be with all joy (pera ndcsr/q x a paf), without 
any admixture of chagrin or discontent on ac¬ 
count of the sickness of Epaphroditus, or of his 
coming too soon or too late.—And hold such 
in honor (ml roiovrovq ivripovq ^ere). Theo- 
P1IYLACT remarks very justly : Iva pi/ ddfy avrip 
pdvu x a p' l &cdai, noivuq irapaivei navraq rove ri/v 
avri/v aperr/v ETU&eiKwpkvovq Tippy. Yet he has 
Epaphroditus in view as the individual of the 
class referred to (Meyer). Hence the suspicion 
that the Philippians were inclined to undervalue 
others (Wiesinger, with reference to ii. 3) has 
no support here. 

Ver. 30. Because for the sake of his work 
he was nigh unto death—goes back at once 
to the person intended. The reception and honor 
required for Epaphroditus, are based upon (on 
his work (<ha to ipyov) ; for this and nothing 
else brought upon him the severe illness (pexpi 
Oavarov r/yy/aev ; and ver. 27, r/adevr/OEV r:aparki/. 
otov davaru). Under to ipyov we are to under¬ 
stand, according to the context (ver. 25 : bpuv 
(fzdaro/.ov ml ?£irovpyov rr/q xP eia< i pov\ and 
ver. 30: rr/q npdq pe keirovpyiaq), the commission 
assigned to him by the church as the bearer of 
their gifts to the Apostle, and his zeal in the per¬ 
formance of that service. Hence it is not his 
activity in teaching, opus a Christo ei demandatum 
(Van Hengel); or labor for the gospel (Schen- 
kel); or the enmity of Nero (the Greek inter¬ 
preters), both of which are opposed to the con¬ 
text, since ver. 25 designates Epaphroditus as 
Paul’8 owepydq and averparturr/q on account of 
his office and conduct in general, not especially 
in Rome, while the latter view contradicts also 
the history (Acts xxviii. 30, 31). Whether we 
are to limit his work to his sojourn at Rome 
(Meyer) may be doubted. Why may it not in¬ 
clude his journey also, which certainly was an 
arduous one ?—Hazarding, or staking his 
life (tt apajokevaduevoq r?j yvxy) states the way 
in which he came so near losing his life. This 
verb occurs as seldom elsewhere as the other 
reading (it apafiovkevoanEvoq) ; yet that ( irapajo- 
kevoedai) has a less familiar sound than napa- 
/3ovkevec6ai, and has also better witnesses, and a 
sense that offers itself less readily. Hapafiokev- 
eodai is irapafio?Mv elvai, “to be a fool-hardy” or 
“reckless person,” as TTEpnepevEoOai is tt epjrepov eU 
vai, “to be a boaster, braggadocio” (1 Cor. xiii. 
4). See Winer’s Gram. p. 93. T^ tyvxif is 
dative of-the respect in which (Winer’s Gram. 
p. 215). It is his life, not money, property, time, 
which he put at hazard, or (to keep nearer to the 
word) squandered. We see in this prodigality 
the measure of his zeal. Whether the season of the 
year, his haste, means of travel by land and water, 
were concerned in the case, is not indicated, is sim¬ 
ply unknown. UapafSovkevodpEvoq would mean 
male consulens vitse (Luther), since he regarded his 
life so lightly). Tisciiendorf. (ed. VII. maj. II. p. 
473) compares Caesar (Bell. Gal.): adeo esseperter- 
ritos nonnullos, ut suse vitse durius consulere cogantur, 
and the verbs tt apappoveiv, irapakoyi^eoOai, and 
finds this rendering the more suitable, because 
there is then only temeritas, not guilt, in a holy 
work. Yet we are the less to assume the re- 
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proach of a censurable tcmentas in 7r apafioteveo- | 
da:, from the fact tbat (he watchers by the sick* 
in the ancient church were named parubolani 
(from irapafaMxcFdai, whence irapdfohtg and 
then irapafioheveoOai, are derived); yet cer¬ 
tainly the name implied no reproach, but 
was meant solely to recognize t heir fear¬ 
less courage. The conclusion states the ob¬ 
ject of the participial clause. — To supply 
your lack of service toward me "Ira intro¬ 
duces the motive for such exposure (k apa iolev- 
oapevor Tif which is that he miyht fill up , 

(nvaTTAT/puoij), etc. Parallel to this is 1 Cor. xvi. 
17: on to vptrepov varepi/pa avroi dve-’ki/puoav. 
Comp. 2 Cor. xi. 9; I’hilem. 13; ulso Col. i. 24: 
dvravaT?j/p<l> ra bare pi)par a tljv \}'Aix)ieuv tov Xpio- 
tov. The verb denotes not merely filling, but fill¬ 
ing usque ad oram , and being emphatic by position, 
gives prominence to the net. The object is to vptiv 
\ <TTepr/ua, which differs from to vperepov varepppa, 
by bringing to view the lack of personal minis¬ 
tration as defined by the genitive k pd$ 

peheirovpytar). The service (totTovpyta) according 
to the expression itself, and the context, is the pe¬ 
cuniary relief or supplies which the Philippians 
could not bring and present in person, but were 
obliged to remit through Epaphroditus. Luther: 

“ in order that he may serve me in your stead.” 
The apostlefiucly and delicately views the absence 
of the Philippians as a deficiency in that service, 
and bespeaks their grateful sympathy in the af¬ 
fliction of their delegate who had performed his 
mission with equal courage and skill (Meyer). 
[In designating the abseuc ? of the Philippians in 
the presentation of their gift as something which 
was wanting to make it complete, he expresses 
no censure, but shows merely his affection for 
those of whose personal intercourse he found it 
so painful to be deprived, (Sciienkel). — II.] 
Hence it is incorrect to join vpQv with "ketTovpyiaq, 
to understand this last word in general of every 
service (IIillikt: les services, dontfavais besoin) 
in disregard of the limitation furnished by the 
context, or even as res necessarix, and to vpCiv 
varkpqpa as defectus qui subvenitis (IIolemanx.) J 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. The best men and Christians often show a 
union of opposite virtues; for example, Epaphro¬ 
ditus. The finest delicacy of soul, which if alone 
might seem excessive and effeminate, allies itself I 
to a manly courage, which sets at naught life it¬ 
self. The deepest love of the church does not 
exclude a most faithful attachment to its great 
Apostle, nor anxiety for the present moment for¬ 
bid sympathy for a distant community. One may 
reverence and acknowledge superior men, and 
yet give all the glory to God alone ; may bo 
anxious for his own soul, and yet give himself to 

* [The most natural supposition is that Epaphroditus 
brought upon himself ttiis sickness, which was so nearly fa¬ 
tal, in consequence of some speciul exposure on the journey, 
or of the fatigue incident to travelling with such despatch, in 
his imiMitieuce to reach the Ai*ostle. It does not comport so 
well with our ideas of Paul’s character to ascribe it to his 
“anxious attendance on the Apostle at Rome” (Ellicott). 1 
Paul did not exact, hardly was willing even to accept, such 
self-denying services from others. For exemplifications of 
Paul s delicate regard for the safety, health and comfort of 
others, the reader may see Dr. Howson’h Lectures on the Cha¬ 
racter of St. I’uul, pp. 78-83 (London, 1884).—II.J 


the welfare of the church, and the common ser¬ 
vice of its membership. 

2. God looks not upon the individual merely in 
his sorrow. Every instance of God’s help is an 
act of His compassion for the sake of others, as 
well as of the sufferer; because we are members 
together, and have joy whenever God causes any 
one member to rejoice. 

3. [Rev. J. Trapp: — Epnphroditus was sick 
nigh unto death, and Paul distressed on that ac¬ 
count. This should not have been if St. Paul 
could have cured him, as he did others. This 
shows that the Apostles cured the sick, and did 
miracles, not by their own power, or at their own 
pleasure, etc . — II.] 

IIOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

All that thou doest with respect to others re¬ 
gard as a duty which the Lord Himself demands 
of thee. By the faithful performance of duty, 
rightly apprehended, thou dost promote the wel¬ 
fare of those with whom God has placed thee. — 
Above all be a brother to thy neighbor, and thou 
wilt be his helper not in joys and labors alone, 
but also in suffering and victorious endurance. 
Observe how clear a vision true Christian love 
has in all our relations, even the most difficult, 
and how strong it is even in the most trying 
times. The thread which we are to grasp, to 
hold firm, never escapes its sight ; nor does 
strength to do what is right, and what is salu¬ 
tary, and beautiful, and lovely at the same time, 
fail its arm. Whether God’s hand smites thee 
or preserves thee, still feel the pity of the Fa¬ 
ther’s heart which stretches out the arm and lifts 
the hand. 

Starke: —Neither nature nor grace produces 
stoics, unsusceptible men; but the susceptibility 
of friendship, which already exists between 
kinsmen and friends, is sanctified and perfected 
by grace. — Unbelief looks to nature and medi¬ 
cine as the only remedies in sickness; faith 
looks to the providence of God also, by virtue of 
which lie comes to the aid of man’s nature, as 
well as of medicine and care, with a special in¬ 
fluence and blessing.—When believers look upon 
one another, they see also the inner, renewed 
nature, through the covering of the outer man; 
and because a tender love exists between them, 
the sight of each other refreshes, quickens them. 

Riegf.r: — We must not expect grace to lift us 
above all alternations of feeling into a state of 
entire tranquility. — It is a mistake to suppose 
that one must be equally well equipped at all 
times. Even in the holy soul of our blessed Sa¬ 
viour there were changes of feeling. 

Schleiermachkr: — At the bottom of all love 
between individuals there must be love for the 
entire body to which they belong as living mem¬ 
bers ; on the other hand, this love for the whole 
body is the consequence of affection for the indi¬ 
viduals. 

Menken: — One might think that this tender¬ 
ness of feeling on the part of Epaphroditus went 
almost too far; on the contrary, we are to notice 
also here that one possessed of such extreme 
sensibility may yet be a strong man, and that a 
very tender heart may nevertheless be a very 
firm heart. It was not a trifling act for a Chris- 
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tian, one of a sect everywhere spoken against, 
everywhere hated and oppressed, which found no 
protection under Jewish or Gentile rule, to travel 
from Philippi to Rome in order to carry aid to a 
Christian teacher, an Apostle, yea, the hated and 
now imprisoned Paul, over whose approaching 
death his enemies were already rejoicing, and 
take his stand publicly before the world, by the 
side of this man, and say, “I am his friend.”— 
They knew that by faith and prayer one can 
move heaven and earth, but they did not regard 
faith and prayer as amulets, or talismans, that 


l are able to expel all darkness and distress from 
a Christian’s life, and to raise him above all 
humble waiting on God’s help, above all sub¬ 
jection of his own will to God’s will. 

Heubner: —Life, especially the life of a faith¬ 
ful servant of Christ, possesses great value. For 
! such a life we ought to pray; and it is an act of 
God’s grace when it is preserved to the church. 

Passavant : — If one were separated ever so 
completely from all other men, still he is a war¬ 
rior and combatant, since in his own heart ar* 
J the worst enemies of his heavenly peace. 


Y. SECTION FOURTH. 

Warning against Judaistic teachers and wicked deceivers. 

Chapter III. 1—IV. 1. 

1. The disposition of these teachers in contrast with that of the Apostle. 

(Chap. III. 1-16). 

(1) The Apostle warns his readers against the disposition of these false teachers, especially their 

pride (2-7); points out plainly the opposition between righteousness which is of the law and that 

which is of faith (8-11); declares with humility that he is yet striving after perfection (12-14), 
and concludes by exhorting them to unity (15, 16). 

1 Finally, my brethren, rejoice in the Lord. To write the same things to you, to 

2 me indeed is not grievous, [irksome] but for you it is safe. Beware of [the] dogs, be- 

3 ware of [the] evil workers, beware of the concision. For we are the circumci¬ 
sion, who worship (God) in the Spirit [of God 1 ] and rejoice [glory] in Christ 

4 Jesus, and have no confidence in the flesh. Though I might [can] have 
confidence (also) in the flesh. If any other man thinketh that he hath whereof he 

5 might trust in the flesh, I more: circumcised 3 the eighth day, of the stock of Israel, 
of the tribe of Benjamin, an Hebrew of the Hebrews; as touching the law, a Pha- 

6 risee: concerning zeal, 3 persecuting the church; touching the righteousness which 

7 is in the law, blameless. But what things were gain to me, those I [have] counted 

8 loss for Christ. Yea, doubtless, and I count all things (but) loss for the ex¬ 
cellency of the knowledge of Christ Jesus my Lord: for whom I have suffered the 
loss of all things, and do count them (but) dung [refuse] that I may win 

9 Christ, and be found in him, not having mine own righteousness, which is of the 
law, but that which is through the faith of Christ, the righteousness which is of 

10 God by [upon] faith; that I may know him, and the power of his resurrection, 

XI and the fellowship of his sufferings, being made conformable 4 [being conformed] 
unto his death: if by any means I might attain unto the resurrection of the dead. 5 

12 Not as though I had already attained, either were already perfect: but I follow 
after, that I may apprehend [lay hold upon] that for which also I am apprehended 

13 [was laid hold upon] of [by] Christ Jesus. Brethren, I count not myself to have 
apprehended 6 [to have laid hold upon] but (this) one thing: (7 do,) forgetting 

14 those things which are behind, and reaching forth unto those things which are be- 

15 fore, I press toward the mark for the prize of the high calling of God in Christ Je¬ 
sus. Let us therefore, as many as be perfect, be thus minded: and if in anything 

16 ye be otherwise minded, God shall reveal even this unto you. Nevertheless, 
whereto we have already attained, let us walk by the same rule, 3 let us mind the 
same thing [in the same let us walk]. 
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1 Vor. 3. 0eoO U found tn X A BC, and moat of tho authorities, whereas 0ecj» haa but slight support, and is evidently a 
correction. [The evidence, says Tisohkndorp, is clearly on the side of the former—II j. 

* Ver. 5. [The approved text Is irepiro/xjj and not the nominative irtpcropi). See the notes below.—IIJ. 

* Ver. 6. has the support of X A B D* F <i, rial. A few manuscripts have fijAor. Is it a copyist’s error (comp. 2 

Cor. lx. 2. Meyer)? Tho passage here would seem rather to require to fJjAo? in 2 Cor. ix. 2, [instead of 6 ^Aos, masculine. 
See Winer’s Gram, p 05). 

4 Ver. 10. 2vp.pop<£t£opeeo? is found in X A It, el al. On tho other hand, trvp.p.op<povp.eyoi (K K L, ti al.) and <rvv<j>oprei- 
gofttvot (V O, et a 1 .), cooneratus, have but slight support. 

t> Ver. II. Tqpe* ee<cp<ie, is well attested by X A 11 D E elal, better than t we vtKptov, and need not appear strange after 
e|aeatrracrts, though Paul has elsewhere aeoaracrtv two veKpuiv. [See the exegutical notes infra. — II]. 

Apprehend meant formerly ‘‘to take in the hand,” or “ by the hand ” (a Latin sense of the word). Thus Jeremy 
Taylor (Holy Living, li. 6)says: “There is nothing but hath a double handle, or at least we have two hands to appre¬ 
hend it.”—II]. 

7 Ver. H5. Sroi^eiy, for which ovycrroi^ely also occurs, has after It Kaeoet, to avro <f>povelv, in X C, but in some other co¬ 
pies has the words liefore it, while in others ugaiu the words appear only in part. No doubt ii. 2, aud Gal. Vi. 1(5, have led 
the copyists to chango the text for the sake of uniformity. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

Ver. 1. Finally (to Xoiirov) as formula progre- 
diendi begins (Bengel) as in iv. 8 ; Eph. vi. 10 ; 
2 Cor. xiii. 11 ; 1 Thess. iv. I ; 2 Tliess. iii. 1), 
a section usually near the end. Hence in tho 
glow of feeling the Apostle always adds “my bre¬ 
thren” (ade'ftpot fiov or ade'ktpoi). It does not con¬ 
clude what immediately precedes (Soiienkel), 
nor does it so necessarily indicate the end, 
that ver. 2 follows as a digression (Meyer).— 
Rejoice in the Lord (^aipere ev Kvpiu). This 
is of the first importance, and corresponds with 
the ground-lone of the letter (see Inlrod. §§ 1, 
2, p. 4; and comp iv. 4; ii. 17, 18,28; i. 18, 
25). Their joy should have its origin and ele¬ 
ment in Christ (Itom. xiv. 17; 1 Thess. i. 6). 
That the emphasis falls upon this expression is 
shown by the final exhortation (iv. 1) OTTjuere ev 
KVpiip (iv. 2), which lies at the foundation of that 
given here, and appropriately follows the warn¬ 
ing against the false teachers who would sepa¬ 
rate them from the Lord.— To write the same 
things to you, to me indeed is not irk¬ 
some but for you it is safe (ra aura ypatpeiv 
vpiv, efioi pev ovk OKvr/pdv, vpiv 6e aotpa?.e<;). We 
infer from oKVTjpov (from okvoq ‘sluggishness,’ 
‘delay,’ like irovqpog, qui aliis novovi; facit), 
which in Matt. xxv. 26; Rom. xii. 11, signifies 
‘slothful,’ that an unpleasant task is meant, 
and that may consist in a formal repetition 
of his words. ’Ao<j>a?J<; (from otpahluj, labo , 
vacillare facio), properly “ firm, secure,” (Heb. 
vi. 19; Acts xxi. 34; xxii. 30; xxv. 26), or 
‘adapted to secure,’ ‘make safe,’ presupposes 
warnings against imminent dangers. It is clear 
that Paul, ‘ who writes the same things’ (ra aura 
ypatpei), only for the sake of the Philippians, 
would prefer not to be compelled to do so; it is, 
therefore, no feeling or confession of poverty of 
thought (Baur). It is also evident that ra aura 
ypatpeiv does not refer to consolation, exhortation, 
which would not be to him burdensome (ouvrjpdv). 
Heuce it is not the preceding exhortation to re¬ 
joice that is meant (Bengel, Wiesinger, and 
others). Both adjectives lead us to think of the 
warning as directed against false teachers in 
Philippi. But in this letter Paul as yet has 
written nothing about these teachers, since those 
mentioned in i. 15, 17 sq. are in Rome and may 
be endured, whereas those here are of the most 
dangerous character. It is most natural to think 
of another letter of Paul’s to Philippi, especially 
as Polycarp says of Paul (Phil, iii.): d7rwv 
vpiv eypaipev emoroikas, cif df edv eyKVJTTT/re dwi/oe- 
ade oiKodopeiadai. lie also says in another 


passage (Phil, ii.), preserved only in a Latin 
translation : Ego autem nil tale semi in vobis vel 
audivi, in quibus laboravit beatus Paulas, qui eslis 
in principio epistolse ejus , de vobis enim gloriatur in 
omnibus ecclesiis. The meaning of this is not: 
“Ye are in the beginning of his letter,” but ac¬ 
cording to 2 Cor. iii. 1-3: “ Ye are from the be¬ 
ginning, in the beginning, his letters, letters 
of recommendation.” Why may not an epistle 
to the Philippians have been lost, as well as that 
to the Laodiceans (Col. iv. 16), and one to tho 
Corinthians (Bleek, Sludien und Kriliken, 1830, 
p. 625; Winer’s Realw.; p. 673)? The view 
that quie prsesens dixeram should be supplied (Pe- 
lagius, Erasmus, and others) is untenable; for 
he does not say ml ypatpeiv , nor can we suppose, 
with Heinrichs and Paulus, that from ra aura 
ypatpeiv to iv. 20, we have an esoteric letter to his 
more intimate friends, while the remainder is an 
exoteric letter to the church. This is an arbi¬ 
trary notion, and does not help us at all to ex¬ 
plain the language ; “ it is a manifest historical 
and psychological misconception,” says Meyer, 
“if we only think of Paul’s relations to the 
Philippians.” [Paul had been at Philippi twice 
after his founding of the church there (Aclsxx. 1, 
2) where this eily must have been among “those 
parts” mentioned in that passage, and again on 
his return to Macedonia after the three months in 
Greece, (vers. 3,6); and on these occasions he must 
have given to the Philippian Christians much 
and varied oral instruction. The ypatpeiv as pre¬ 
sent will bear the emphasis—“to be writing as 
1 now do”—and this could be opposed to the 
warnings which they had heard from his lips, 
when among them. The act of diclating and 
writing to them would thus be tacitly opposed to 
the easier task of merely speaking to them. He 
would submit cheerfully (ovk ouvr/pbv) to the trou¬ 
ble of repeating his instructions in every form, 
with the pen or the voice, if he could only by such 
or any olher means secure them against the dan¬ 
gers to which they were exposed. So, among 
others, Calvin and Wiesinger. Prof. Ligutfoot 
understands the expression as referring to the 
Apostle’s reiterated warnings against dissension 
in this letter, and Bishop Ellicott of his exhor¬ 
tations, expressed or implied, to rejoice in tho 
Lord.—H.] In xaipere ev Kvp'ap we see Paul’s 
aim, in ovk bicvqpdv his readiness, in aatpakeq the 
church’s danger and want, and in ra aura (not rd 
avrd) the variety or compass of his teachings. 

Ver. 2. Beware of [the] dogs, beware of 
[the] evil-workers, beware of [the] conci¬ 
sion. B Mirere, followed as here by a direct ac¬ 
cusative, strictly means ‘behold,’ ‘fix your eye 
| upon;’ and so in 1 Cor. x. 18; i. 26. See Wi- 
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ner’s Gram., p. 223. The proper Greek for ‘be¬ 
ware of’ would require and with the genit. after 
(JMttete (Mark viii. 15; xii. 38). The one sense 
here involves the other; videte et cavebitis (Ben- 
gel). The threefold repetition marks the Apos¬ 
tle’s earnestness and the importance of the warn¬ 
ing (Winer’s Gram., p. 609), while it corres¬ 
ponds gradatione retrograda (Bengel) to the three 
clauses (vor. 3) which describe only a single 
class of teachers, and hence not three different 
kinds of false teachers (Van IIengel). The first 
substantive (rovt; nrvag) was a term of reproach 
with heathen and Jews, and implies ‘impudence, 
shamelessness’ (in Matt. xv. 26, rolg Kvvaptoic, 
less severe); among the Jews it ((cw’cf) implied 
also unelcanness (Matt. vii. 6; Rev. xxii. 15), and 
among the heathen that of ferocity and malevo¬ 
lence. It is most natural to retain here the bibli¬ 
cal idea, viz , profane, impure, shameless, there¬ 
by indicating the moral character of the teach¬ 
ers in question. Hence it is not to be understood 
of mere shamelessness (Chrysostom), or this to¬ 
gether with covetousness (Grotius), or ferocity or 
violence (Rillif.t), and least of all a special class: 
homines a Christi professione ad Judseorum super sti- 
tionem reversi, imilatores canum ad vomitum suum 
redcuntium (Van IIengel). Toi>f Kanovg epyaraq 
designates their activity, not as tt ovtjpdv, evil to 
others, but as evil in itself, unprofitable, injuri¬ 
ous (comp. J(iA <oi epyarai, 2 Cor. xi. 13). See 
the contrast in 2 Tim. ii. 15. Van Hengel is 
incorrect: qui se a Christo quidemnon avertunt, sed 
superstitione ilia divinam corrumpunt doctrinam. 
T i/v mrarogyv, paranomasia nam gloriosam appella- 
tionem rrepiropi/g vindicat Chrislianis ver. 3, nara- 
repva de concisione velita, Lev. xxi. 5: 1 Reg. 
xviii. 28 ; non sine indignatione loquitur (Bengel). 
See Winer’s Gram., p. 638. The language here 
states the result of their activity; with their 
circumcision they effect only an outward mutila¬ 
tion. This ironical and sarcastic paranomasia 
(found often in Paul as well as in Luther) marks 
only the quality, not the quantity (Baur), of the 
circumcision, and is to be taken passively in its 
concrete sense, t. e. the mutilated, not the muti¬ 
lators. The reference is not to idolatry (Beza, 
et al.), or to a separation of faith from the heart 
(Luther), a sundering of the church (Calvin, 
et al.), and still less to a class of teachers: 
Judsei, fiduciam suam in carnis circumcisione potentes 
atque ita ad Christum venire nolentes, sed ilium con- 
temnentes et spernentes (Van Hengel). It is cer¬ 
tain that they were Judaists, as in Galatia, and 
were active at Philippi, and though they had 
no success and no adherents at Philippi, yet 
were dangerous opponents of Paul’s view of 
Christianity. The severity of the Apostle’s lan¬ 
guage contrasts strongly with his joy and friend¬ 
liness with reference to the Philippians, but was 
justified by the fact that a spiritual field so fair 
and hopeful was threatened and endangered by 
such disturbers. The condition itself of the 
church furnished a reason for his sharpness 
against them. The contrast in ver. 3 sheds fur¬ 
ther light on this point. 

Ver. 3. For we are the circumcision 
{fipeis yip taptv fj nepiTopij). Causa, cur, ver 2, 
alios tarn longe secludat (Bengel). [Paul justifies 
here (yap) his refusing to recognize the Judaists 
as the advocates of true circumcision. They 


are destitute of the marks of those who answer 
to that character. They substitute an outward 
form for the spirit of true worship, and rely 
upon their own works for acceptance, instead of 
the righteousness offered to them in the gospel; 
whereas the circumcision that God accepts is 
that of the heart and not of the letter (Rom. ii. 
29), and is the seal or evidence of the justifica¬ 
tion which man obtains by faith and not by deeds 
of the law (Rom. iv. 11 sq.). Christians ful¬ 
filled both of these requisitions for obtaining the 
favor of God, and hence they also were entitled 
to be called the circumcision.—II.] 'Hj/eif pre¬ 
cedes with emphasis. The Apostle means him¬ 
self and his beloved church, which was com¬ 
posed for the most part of Gentiles. Hence 
f] irepiTopq is to be understood in the purely spi¬ 
ritual sense, that is, Christians who have re¬ 
ceived circumcision of the heart (Col. ii. 11 ; 
Rom. ii. 25-29). Comp. 1 Cor vii. 19; Gal. iii. 
28; v. 6; vi. 15.—These are further character¬ 
ized : who worship ia the Spirit of God 
(oi TrvevfiaTr&Eov ’kaTpevovreq). The verb is used 
absolutely, as Heb. ix. 9: x. 2; Acts xxvi. 1; 
Luke ii. 31, of the worship of God which the 
instrumental dative defines more fully as spi¬ 
ritual, and the genit. -&eov refers to the Holy 
Spirit in opposition to the human spirit. It is 
contrasted with the aap f in its moral sense. 
Comp. John iv. 23, 24; Ileb. ix. 14; Gal. iii. 3; 
Rom. xii. 1 (rgv }.oyiKTjv ?.arpeiav). Hence the 
dative does not designate the rule (Van Hengel). 
Winer’s Gram., p. 216. Comp. 1 Cor. ix. 7.— 
And rejoice [glory] in Christ Jesus (icai 
KavxvpEvoi iv Xpiarip ’ lijaov ). For the form of 
expression see ltoin. ii. 17: v 11 ; 1 Cor. i. 31 ; 
iii. 21 ; 2 Cor. x. 17. They are here contrasted 
with the kukoi ipyarai. — And have no confi¬ 
dence in the flesh (nai ovk iv aapnl iTETrot^dreg) 
denotes their moral position as opposed to the 
Kvvag, the impure, insolent, while that which 
precedes marks their religious sphere. Ovk im¬ 
plies a direct negative: qui non confisi sunt , 
whereas prj would have made it hypothetical 
(si non confisi sunt). See Winer’s Gram . p. 485. 

Ver. 4. Although I might have (more 
strictly am having = have) confidence 
also in the flesh. K aiTrep is restrictive here 
only in Paul, more frequently in the Epistle to 
the Hebrews (v. 8; vii. 8; xii. 17). ’Eyw sin¬ 
gled out from jjpEts, ver. 3 (the truly circumcised 
whether outwardly or not), places the Apostle, 
who is a Jew as the false teachers were (ver. 2), 
not one of the heathen as was the greater part 
of the Philippian Church, in contrast with these 
teachers, as having confidence in the flesh (kxw 
TTEiroidTjaiv iv aapni) de jure, not de facto. His 
actual confidence is based not upon the flesh, 
upon outward advantages, but upon Christ (hence 
Kat before hv aapKi, i. e ., also in it as well as Him), 
though not without his reasons for that other 
confidence and a right to it. Hence the partici¬ 
ple does not denote the past (Van Hengel), nor 
is it to be resolved into ‘ could have ’ (Schen- 
kel), nor is irETroi-dijaiq merely argumenlum 
fiducise (Beza, Calvin, et al.). In aapKi special 
reference is made to circumcision. [This rite is 
named because it was the watchword, as it were, 
of those who, in their system of salvation, ex¬ 
alted good works above the merits of Christ (see 
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Gal.)— II.]—If any other man thinketh that 
he hath whereof he might trust in the 
flesh, I more, introduces a comparison between 
Paul’s condition and that of the others. ’Ei rtg 
allot; is entirely general, leaving his readers to 
apply it to the Judaists. Aonei denotes the sub¬ 
jective, arbitrary judgment, as in Gal. vi. 3; 1 
Cor. iii. 18; viii. 2. No appeal can be made to 
Gal. ii. G, 0 (Sciienkbl), for there the meaning is 
‘ to be found such by others, to have that repute.’ 
llerroit^vut kv aapai denotes the actual rrezoidpcnv 
lX £lv > contained in the perf. With kyu pallov we 
are to supply 6oku ’Keirot'&kvai kv vapid; comp. 
2 Cor. xi. 24. 

Ver. 5. Now follow the specifications which 
justify this claim. His first advantage is: Cir¬ 
cumcised the eighth day ( Keptropg onragpe- 
po{). The dative (not nominative, as if the ab¬ 
stract were used for eircumcisus (Benqel), which 
is true only in the collective sense) denotes the 
respect in which (Eph. ii. 3: rkiiva tpvaei opygg). 
Winer’s Gram., p. 215. The adjective desig¬ 
nates Paul iu contrast with proselytes, as a Jew 
by birth, who had been circumcised on the 
eighth day. according to the law {Gen. xvii. 12; 
Lev. xii. 31. — In censum nunc venit splendor natal- 
tum (Van Hkngel), the second advantage: Of 
the stock of Israel, of the tribe of Ben¬ 
jamin, an Hebrew of the Hebrews (e* yk- 
vovg '\apa/]l, <f>vlr)g B rvtauiv, 'E Spaing sk ’ESpatuv). 
These all belong together according to the sense 
and the construction, for the preposition is not re¬ 
peated before q>v?.jjs. As Schenkel well remarks: 
The theocratic full-blood (Rom. xi. 1; 2 Cor. xi. 
22) is contrasted with the Idumean half-blood. 
Comp. Eph. ii. 12. The tribe of Benjamin en¬ 
joyed and conferred a distinction, because unlike 
the Ephraimites it had remained faithful to the 
theocracy. Besides this his Jewish extraction 
(evyiveia) was also perfect: his mother also was 
a Jew, and not a foreigner. It is incorrect to 
understand this of Hebrew-speaking parents (the 
Greek interpreters), which the context does not 
support, or of a lota m<ij)rum series ex Ebrseis 
(Grotius), which would be unnecessary if he 
sprung from the people of Israel, from the tribe 
of Benjamin — The third advantage : As touch¬ 
ing the law a Pharisee. Kurd denotes the 
reference, as rh mt’ kpk (Eph. vi. 21). Winer’s 
Gram , p. 401. Comp. Acts xxii. 3; xxvi. 6. 
His religious position, his relation to the law, is 
marked as strict, rigorous ; for the Pharisees ob¬ 
served it conscientiously and scrupulously. N 6pog 
is not = aipecrig, disciplina , decrpoi (Grotius and 
others). 

Ver. 6. The fourth advantage: Concerning 
zeal, persecuting the Church (mrd 
dttJKuv rr/v hnKlijaiav) describes his moral conduct 
in the relations above mentioned. The partici¬ 
ple is to be taken substantively as ol ^qrovvreg in 
Matt. ii. 20. It is not equivalent to diki-ag (Gro- 
tius). That which is the greatest sin of the Apos¬ 
tle’s life, in his oka estimation (1 Cor. xv. 8, 9; 

1 Tim. i. 13-16), he reckons by a sort of irony in 
this controversy with the Judaizers, as a glory 
to himself. — The fifth advantage: Touching 
the righteousness which is in the law, 
blameleas (Kara diKatoGvvijv rtjvkv vdpu yevdprvog 
hpepKTog) presents the moral result. The right¬ 
eousness referred to here (as the result of his 


conduct) is that which rests in the law, is based 
upon and determined by it; hence essentially 
that which is ek vdpov (ver. 9), and not 4 right¬ 
eousness under or in the condition of law ’ (L>« 
Wettk). In this respect he is ‘blameless’ 
(apepirrog) according to men’s judgment (com- 
muni hommum exisUmatioue, Calvin). It does not 
fully embrace Paul’s meaning to say: se nihil 
fecisse , quod morte aul verberibus castigandam esset 
(Grotius). Yevopevog, put for emphasis before 
the adjective, signifies 4 becoming , striving him¬ 
self to be,’ upon which, as the context teaches, 
he places value in the presence of God, but only 
when he opposes the carnal pride of these false 
teachers. To find here an obvious, though 
weak and lifeless imitation of 2 Cor. xi. 18-27, 
and to call this passage tame and without inter¬ 
est (Baur), indicates a perverted taste (Meyer). 

Ver. 7. But what things were gain to 
me, presents forcibly Pauls own position in 
contrast with (alia) that of these teachers. In 
anva, quxcunque, which is emphatic as the fol¬ 
lowing ravra shows, are included the preceding 
privileges and others of the same class.— These 
formerly f/v pot Kept//, were actually gains, 
as the verb, emphatic by position, indicates. 
By poi Paul means himself, as when he was Saul 
of Tarsus, and there is no need of weakening the 
sense by taking the pronoun (pm) as the dative 
of judgment (Erasmus, el al.) The plural tee p6q 
is used ob rerum varietaUm, but there is no reason 
for supplying non vera luera, sed opinala (Vav 
Henokl) which is no more implied in the plural 
Ilian in poi, since fjv precedes. — These [have] 
I counted loss for Christ (ravra ip/rptai (ha 
rbv Xptorbv &/piav). The perfect, after the em¬ 
phatic ravra, denotes an actio prxterita, qux per 
effcctus suos dural , and implies the inward deci¬ 
sion which has resulted in action. It does not 
refer to the act in itself, but to the act as a re¬ 
sult of conscious freedom. Hence it is not ab- 
jeci, repudtari (Van IIe.ngel), which ii. 3 does 
not confirm. Both the collocation and the sig¬ 
nification of the words are to be observed. As 
to the order, wcnoticethat dtd rbv Xptarov stands 
between tjyjjpat anil fapiav : Christ must first be 
known, then the ravra are esteemed s quia. With 
respect to the words we remark the following: 
(I) that with the accusative dtd marks the rea¬ 
son (Winer’s Gram., p. 398); (2) that rbv Xpia- 
r6v denotes the well known, historical Christ, 
and (3) that fypiav calls to mind Acts xxvii. 10 
(rrollf/g Zqptag ov povov rov oopnov nui rov rrloiov, 
al?.a nai rtiv rpvxCbv t/uuv), and ver. 21, where 
reference is made to what had been thrown into 
the sea. Hence it is jactura, after the figure of 
a merchant who throws his nipAtj overboard, as 
Zqpiav, in order to save his life. The various 
kinds of gain (tcepdr/) are esteemed ns one loss 
of life, so far as these (ravra) separate and keep 
one away from Christ. 

Ver. 8. Yea, doubtless, and I count all 
things loss. ’A lid contrasts the present (r)yov- 
pai) with the perfect (qyr/pat). M kv rem prsesentem 
confirmat, ovv conclusionem ex rebus ita comparatis 
conficit, (so also Meyer) and nai connects the 
present with the preceding perfect. Winer’s 
Gram., p. 442. [The stricter translation ac¬ 
cording to this view, is: 4 But therefore also I 
count/ etc. The present (^ yovpat) reaffirms his 
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former judgment: He has still the same view 
of the worthlessness of all reliance on out¬ 
ward forms and privileges.—II]. The contrast 
does not lie in navra (Rilliet), for this only em¬ 
braces the artva in its widest scope.—The reason 
why he thus holds all things to be ‘loss’ (C>7- 
piav elvat.) the subsequent clause unfolds: For 
the excellency of the knowledge of Christ 
Jesus my Lord (dta to vnepexov rqq yvuaeoq 
Xpiorov ’1 qooii tov Kvpiov fiov). The explanation 
which belongs to 6ia rov Xpiorov does not lie in 
the relation defined by the preposition (that be¬ 
ing simply repeated), but in that with whom it 
effects the relation. The substantive participle 
(rd vTTeptxov) designates in comparison with 
those gains (Keptiq) one of far surpassing value, 
which results from a knowledge ( rqq yvuoeoig) of 
the Redeemer both in IIis Person {Xpiorov ’Iqoov) 
and in llis relation to each individual (rov Kvpiov 
pov). Calvin wrongly takes it ad exprimendam 
ajfectus vehementiam. — For whom I have suf¬ 
fered the loss of all things. [It is the aorist in 
Greek, ‘ suffered,’ which refers to the definite 
epoch in Paul’s life when he experienced the 
change in his views and relations which he here 
describes.—H]. In di ov he returns again to the 
person of Christ, on which, after all, everything 
depends, not on the subjective knowledge. Ta 
navra, where the article recalls navra just men¬ 
tioned, is the limiting accusative after the pas¬ 
sive e(,qptbidjp>, which states a result consequent 
on this altered view of his character and wants. 
Luther incorrectly renders it: ‘ I have counted 
loss;’ and Van IIengel: cujus causa factum est , 
ut me Hits privarem omnibus. —But the Apostle has 
not merely endured this passively, for he adds: 
And do count them refuse that I may 
win Christ. Kai qyovpai indicates his activi¬ 
ty, conviction, knowledge, the ground of which 
is still for whom {61 ov). hnvpaXa (from kvoi 
fiafciv) elvat marks the absolute worthlessness 
more strongly than ^qplav elvat which concedes a 
relative value: Zqpia, jactura fit sequo animo, okv- 
(ia?.a properi abjiciuntur, posthac neque tactu, neque 
adspectu dignanda. (Bengel). [Another deriva¬ 
tion is that from OK&p, oKarbq, ‘dung,’ ‘filth,’ 
which some good etymologists adopt, though the 
other is generally preferred.—H J. The aim and 
purpose of such a judgment is tva Xpiorov Kepdqau, 
that I may gain Christ, who replaces all losses.— 
The future does not exclude present possession, 
but yet implies a fuller appropriation, which the 
present does not satisfy. Xpiarbv is stronger 
than simply Christi faoorem (Grotius). 

Ver. 9 attaches itself closely to that which 
precedes.— And may be found in him, nai 
evpe&Ctev avrtp. Bengel well observes: qui om¬ 
nia, ne se ipso quidem excepto, amittit, Christum lu~ 
crifacit et in Christo lucrifit; Christus est tllius et 
tile est Christi. Plus ultra loquitur, Paulus quasi 
adhuc non lucrifecerit. It is incorrect to take the 
objective gaining of Christ ( Iva Kepbqoa) placed 
emphatically after the subjective, i. e., the being 
found (evpqdij) opposed to qyovpai , as equivalent 
to sim, (Grotius) or to restrict it to judicum dei 
(Beza). How he will be found is stated in what 
follows.— Not having mine own righteous¬ 
ness, which is of the law. is used with 
lx<->v in the first place, because it belongs to a fi¬ 
nal clause, but also because it expresses a judg¬ 


ment concerning Paul: ‘as one who does not 
have.’ See Winer’s Gram., p. 482 sq. Van 
IIengel incorrectly joins it closely with evpedu: 
ut deprekendar in ejus communione non meant qua- 
lemcunque habere probitatem, while Riieinwald 
and others explain it as ‘ holding fast.’ It is 
habeas as a specific modal-limitation of evpidu 
ev aiiro .— ’E pqv diKaioovvqv riyv ek vbpov describes 
therighteousness {diKaioovvqv) under two aspects: 
first, ipi/v, emphatic by position, corresponding 
to rqv idtav diKaioovvqv (Rom. x. 3) ‘his own,’ 
‘self-acquired,’ to which is opposed q ek deov or 
V rov deoii (Rom. x. 3); secondly, rqv ek vbpov 
with reference to the medium, as in like manner 
dkatoq ek nioreuq (Rom. iii. 2G) and answering to 
n)v did ntoreuq (comp. Rom. iii. 21, 22, 2G; iv. 
5; ix. 32; x. 3, 5, G). —Hence he at once adds 
to the latter the opposite characteristic. But 
that which is through the faith of Christ, 
aX’Xa rqv dta niorewg Xpiorov. Here righteousness 
(i e., of faith) is described as the causa apprehen - 
dens or means of securing the benefits of Christ’s 
work.—But for the sake of completeness he now 
adds still under the antithetic a/J la: The right 
eousness which is of God upon faith 
(rqv ek tieov diKaiooovqv inl rq nlorei). It is not 
a righteousness proceeding from the subject, 
but from God ( causa ejficiens), which rests on 
faith as its basis. The article ry renders the 
gen. objecti ( Xpiorov or eif Xpiorov), and the arti¬ 
cle rqv before ctt* ry nioret unnecessary, because 
this limitation is immanent in the conception as 
the faith-righteousness. Winer’s Gram. p. 135. 
Meyer incorrectly connects this clause (rqv ek 
&eov, etc.) with and Sciienkel, with evpidu 
ev avrip. So remote a connection is itself against 
both views. We reject also the following: In 
fide (Vulg.), per fidem (Grotius), propter fidem 
(De Wette), conditione hujus ipsius fidei posita 
(Van IIengel). 

Ver. 10. That I may know him ( rov yvuvai 
aiirbv). This knowing of Christ is what the 
righteousness of faith proposes, without which 
such knowing is impossible, in the possession of 
which therefore he would be found, that he may 
be able to know Christ. In like manner in Rom. 
vi. 6, one clause with Iva is joined to another 
with roii and the infinitive. Thus the process of 
the knowledge of Christ (ver. 8) is given. Calvin, 
Bengel, and others, join this clause incorrectly 
with enl ry ntOTei. The excellence of this know¬ 
ledge lies first of all in its object, the person of 
the Lord, a practical, experimental acquaintance 
with Him. What follows avrbv is epexegetical. — 
And the power of His resurrection, and 
the fellowship of His sufferings (Kat rqv 
dvvapiv rqg avaoraoeug avrov koi rqv Kotvuviav 
Ttov nadqparuv avrov). The first denotes the 
vis et efficacia which the resurrection of Christ 
has upon those who know Him, which they 
experience when they embrace hy faith the 
resurrection of the Lord; whereby God de¬ 
clared Him to be the author of justification and 
righteousness to all and every one who believes, 
(Rom. iv. 25 ; viii. 11 ; 1 Cor. xv. 17; 2 Cor. ii. 
14; iv. 10, 11 ; Col. iii. 1, 2). Hence the new 
life, the striving for that which is above, the 
conversation in heaven (ver. 20), spring up in 
and with the righteousness of faith. Hence dv- 
doraoiq is pot to be regarded as exortus (Bengel) ; 
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or ivvafiis to be understood fts the power which 
effects the resurreotion (Orotius) ; nor is refe¬ 
rence bad to the certainty of our resurrection 
and exaltation (Holemann, et al .) The other 
expression, rt)v Koivuvtav ruv iradT/pdruv avror, 
indicates a participation in the sufferings of 
Christ, a avuiracx tlv (Ron*- vii. 17. See Gal. ii. 
20: Xpiartp awearavpupat', 2 Tim, ii. 11) a suf¬ 
fering for Christ’s sake and in fellowship with 
Him. Thus suffering alone does not lead to glory 
as dying does not save or make us blessed. 
With Him! But as there is no resurrection 
without death, so also is there none without suf¬ 
fering (Wiesingeii). Hence this thought, which 
logically should come first, takes the second 
place, emphatically intimating that the second is 
something not to be overlooked if one desires the 
first. The reference is not merely to a similar 
disposition in suffering (Van IIengel), or to an 
appropriation by faith of the merit of Christ, 
(Calov), nor is it to be explained as if it were 
written tt/v dvvautv rift Koivuviaq (Holemann). 
These two things, the power of the resurrection 
of Christ and the fellowship of His sufferings, 
are objects of the knowledge which only the 
righteous by faith possess. Hence such know¬ 
ledge transcends all other advantages (vcr. 8 ). 
—Baing conformed unto his death, avp- 
poppi^dfievo-; rip dava T<p avrov. The nomina¬ 
tive with rob yvCivat, without its relation to 
the subject being more closely defined is un¬ 
usual. It would properly be the accusative of 
the subject, but is a constructio ad sensum, as 
if it had been iva yvib. Comp. John viii. 54 ; 
and for the opposite construction Acts xxvii. 
10. Winer's Gram., p. 572; see on Eph. iv. 2. 
The present partieiplo points to an incipient 
present accomplishment, which the verb shows 
to be outwardly similar to the death of Christ. 
Paul had been exposed in the cause of the gos¬ 
pel more immediately to a violent death, at 
the hands of the heathen in league with the 
Jews; lie might at length die a martyr’s death. 
It. is not therefore to be carried forward beyond 
the nearer clause, to which it actually belongs, 
to one more remote. which has its own limita¬ 
tions; nor does it denote a condition yet to be 
attained, or an inward ethical relation of like¬ 
ness to the death of the sinless Redeemer 
(Schenkel). 

Ver. 11. If by any means or perchance, 
el it ur, si forte, denotes a hope which naturally 
connects itself with what has been said of the 
power of the resurrection of Christ, of fellowship 
with His sufferings, and of the Apostle’s, own 
impending death by martyrdom. The proble¬ 
matical form of the expression shows his hu¬ 
mility in view of the glory which is the object 
of this hope. We are not to suppose any hesita¬ 
tion, or doubt, but only the exclusion of moral 
certainty.— I might attain unto the resur¬ 
rection of the dead. K aravrf/ou as in Acts 
xxvi. 7. Eif Ttjv et-avdaraoiv tt)v in venpuv is sim¬ 
ply the resurrection of the righteous to blessed¬ 
ness. The first preposition in the substantive 
e^avaaraoft, found only here, (the verb egavaor 7 - 
oav in Mark xii. 19; Luke xx. 28; Acts xv. 5), 
points to the place whence the dead come forth 
(en yve)- Bengel hypercritically refers e£a- 
v&trrams to the resurrection of Christians, and 


avdoraaft to Christ’s resurrection. Our passage 
gives no support to the distinction between a first 
and second resurrection. Comp. 1 Cor. xv. 23; 
1 Thes. iv. 16. [“The general resurrection of 
the dead,” says Prof. Ligiitfoot, “whether good 
or bad, is $ dvdoraotc rwv veKpuv (<r. g ., 1 Cor. xv. 
42); on the other hand, the resurrection of 
Christ and of those who rise with Christ, is ge¬ 
nerally [//] avaOTacft [ 17 ] ek veKpoiv (Luke xx. 35 ; 
Acts iv. 2; 1 Pet. i. 3); the former includes both 
the avaoTaois and the uvdoraoft npiatLx; (John 
v. 29); the latter is confined to the avaaraaiq 
Cwiyf.” To infer that the righteous only are to 
be raised at the last day would contradict the 
express declaration of Christ in John v. 26-29; 
and of Paul in Acts xxiv. 14, 16. — H]. Van 
Hengel’s view is singular: si forte perveniam ad 
tempus hujus eventi , hence: live to the time when the 
dead shall rise. 

Ver. 15. Not that I have already at¬ 
tained [laid hold of] or am already [or 
have become] perfect. 0 i>x bn guards 
against the error of supposing that Paul would 
say of himself t/dri i?xi,hv tj i/dr/ rere/.eiuuai. The 
object of IXafiov is not named, lienee is to be 
drawn from the context; to yvCivat avrov (ver. 
10), to VTTEpexov rift yvixieux; XpiOTov b/cov (ver. 
8 ). r E lajiov naturally denotes complete, se¬ 
cure possession; as if he were entirely pene¬ 
trated by such knowledge, and it had entirely 
penetrated him, as if it had accomplished in 
him its perfect moral effect. The explanatory 
rerefatupat defines the meaning. With this mo¬ 
dest literal account of his experience we are 
not to connect the figurative jipafeiov in ver. 
14, which does not come forward till after the 
intervention of several other clauses (the Greek 
interpreters, Bengel, Meyer, and others); and 
also not rr/v avdoraoiv (Rheinwald). jus ad re - 
surreetionem beatam (Grotius), aaravrav (Mat- 
thies), all of which belong to the future, or 
Xpiardv (Tiieodoret), moral perfection (IIole- 
mann). Bengel well remarks: in sum/no fervore 
sobrietalem spiritualem non dimitt it apostolus . — 
But I follow after if I may also appre¬ 
hend [lay hold of] that (Aiukw 6e, el ml 
KaraAnfu). Aujku means (ns in Rom. ix. 30; 

1 Cor. xiv. 1; 1 Tim. vi. 21; 2 Tim. ii. 22) stu- 
diosi appeto, in contrast with (dt) e/.a.lov, and 
having the same object. The el shows the stri¬ 
ving to be with humility. Kai points back to 
e?.a t iov; KaTa?.d t iu is stronger: cum quisplene po- 
titur (Benoel); laying hold firmly (Meyer). 
Comp. Rom. ix. 30: 1 Cor. ix. 27.—Because 
also I was apprehended [laid hold of]. 
The ground on which he hopes to lay hold of 
(e<j> <j), as in Rom. v. 12; 2 Cor. v. 4 (Winer’s 
Gram., p. 391), hence equivalent to 6l6ti. It is 
inappropriate to supply tovto as the ohjcct of 
K.aTa?A3a>, for which, Kai KartAJjpQdrjv biro Xpurrov 
(Rilliet, Wiesinoer, and others); for the Apos¬ 
tle’s thought relates not so much to the recipro¬ 
cal acts of ‘laying hold,’ and ‘being laid hold 
of,’ as to the effectual initiative which Christ 
has taken; and equally out of place is the idea 
of ‘ being laid hold of for Christian perfec¬ 
tion.’ The tone of the passage, which is not 
dialectic, reflective, speaks against such inter¬ 
pretations as: ‘under the condition,’ (Mat- 
tuies), quo ut pervenirepossim (Grotius). Lu- 
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tiier’s rendering is unphilologicnl. ‘After that/ 
and Calvin’s quern admodum. We are to recog¬ 
nize a suggestive and fine allusion in v 

to the manner of Paul’s conversion (Actsix. 3ff.). 
[This reference appears to me doubtful.— II.] 

Ver. 13. Brethren, adeApot. Fanuliariter fa- 
tetur ( Bengel). I count not myself to have 
laid hold of, eyij ipavrov ov ?.oyi^opai KaTEtkq- 
Qivai. A repetition of ver. 12, which emphati¬ 
cally excludes himself (Acts xxvi. 9; John v. 
30, 32; vii. 17; viii. 54). The perfect as dis¬ 
tinguished from Karahajeiv, denotes the having 
laid hold and kept hold. He resolutely dis¬ 
cards all certainty and self-conceit, not so much 
on account of his readers and of their conduct 
(ii. 2-4), as Wiksinqer thinks, but for their 
sakes in view of false teachers amoug them, or 
who might appear among them. 

Ver. 14 answers to ver. 12 A. But one thing, 
iv 6t, introduces the antithesis of ov 1 oyi^opat; 
henee we are to supply 7ieyu> (Luther), or Xoyi- 
£ouat Kar£?j]$evai brought forward; for what fol¬ 
lows he maintains to be true of himself in oppo¬ 
sition to what he has denied to be so. There is 
no ground for inserting ttoiu (Bengel, Winer’s 
Gram., p. G20, et al.); nor Jrjku (Van Hengel). 
'Er refers to the whole following sentence, not 
merely to one member of it, viz., the two par¬ 
ticipial clauses (Meyer). — Forgetting those 
things which are behind, and reaching 
forth unto those things which are be¬ 
fore, I press toward the mark, {rdpEvoniou 
e-xDavdavopevog, roig 6s einrpoadev eTEKTeivopevog 
Kara okottov 6iuku). Tbe finite verb, as in ver. 12, 
is first of all defined more closely by two partici¬ 
ples, which stand emphatically before it. The 
first clause is negative: ‘forgetting that whieh 
lies behind;’ the second is positive: ‘reaching 
out to what lies before;’ the first designates a 
purely spiritual act; the second describes a spi¬ 
ritual act by the posture of the body. ’E/re/tm- 
vopevog indicates the bent-forward posture of one 
stretching himself out towards an object. Ben¬ 
gel : Oculus mannm, manus pedem prsevertit et 
trahit. The concrete expressions (e?M t 3ov, 6iuku, 
Kara/AijSo), ra brrinw, to epTpoodev, ETTEKTEivdyevog, 
okottov) gradually pass over more and more into 
the figure of a runner who in view of the goal 
before him and in thinking of the prize, forgets 
the spaee that lies behind. At first these ex¬ 
pressions are such as readily attach themselves 
to the figure—perhaps it already lay at the bot¬ 
tom of them—in the end they are borrowed di¬ 
rectly from the figure, so that to (3pa,3eiov natu¬ 
rally follows as a part of the description. Hence 
in ra otIou the reference is not to the advantages 
mentioned, vers. 5, G (Pelaoius, etal.), for these 
as attributes of the flesh (oapf) must be given 
up before the race begins, nor is it to the labors 
of the apostleship (Tiieodoret), but to the past 
attainments of the Christian life (Meyer). Ta 
tpnpoodev, according to the figure the space yet 
to be traversed, is the life: future experience, not 
the goal itself, which is pointed out by Kara 
okott6v. The dative (roig ipirpoodev) shows upon 
what the gaze is fixed, while the preposition 
(«ara) indicates the direction, so that the goal is 
always thought of beyond the intermediate steps: 
it is thus =s goal ward (Meyer), versus metam 
< Winer’s Gram., p. 400).— For the prize of the 


high calling of God in Christ Jesus. Elg 

rb 3paf3eiov presents now the object towards 
which his thoughts and efforts are directed. See 
1 Cor. ix. 27; comp. Col. iii. 15. How the geni¬ 
tive T7jg &vu K?.T/oeog tov -deov ev Xptortp 'b/oov is to 
be understood, a due attention to the subject and 
the figure shows. By t) avu K?if/oig is meant the hea¬ 
venly calling (Heb. iii. 1: KAr/oig in ovpaviog) in op¬ 
position to ra eirl rf/g yfjg (Col. iii. 2), and as usual 
KXf/aig denotes an action (Eph. i. 18; iv. 1,4; Rom. 
xi. 29; 2 Tim. i. 9; 2 Thes. i. 11; 1 Cor. i. 2G; vii. 
20 ). If its nature and character are thus deter¬ 
mined, so now is its author {tov 3eov). Comp. 1 
Thes. ii. 12. The medium is presented by evXptoTtji 
It/aov (Winer’s Gram., p. 135 sq. Comp. Col. i. 4.) 
To connect this clause with 6ujki j (Chrysostom, 
Meyer) is against both the sense and the con¬ 
struction. Accordingly rqg n?j/oeug is genitive 
of the subject, which holds forth to fipafeiov, 
but not the genitive of apposition (Sciienkel). 
[On the games of the Greeks and Romans, from 
which the Apostle has drawn his illustration, 
see Games in Dr. Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible. 
-«]. 

er. 15. Let us therefore, as many as be 
perfect, be thus minded. "0 aoi ovv teIeioi 
begins the practical application as an inference 
(ovv) from the preceding. Teas log is to be distin¬ 
guished from TETElEiupEvog: ille, cursui habilis, 
hie, brabeo proximus,jam jam accepturus (Bengel). 
The first word designates a character or condi¬ 
tion objectively determined without measuring 
its subjective development or degree; whereas 
the second determines the measure of that 
growth or progression. It designates like ajiof 
(Eph. i. 1) the Christian state of which the con¬ 
text treats, ver. 12 (reXetuotg), Ileb. vii. 11. See 
1 Cor. xiv. 20; Matth. v. 48; Col. iv. 12; Jam. 
i. 4; iii. 2; Heb. v. 14. “As the aytnv etvai is 
the strongest obligation to ayttvoubg, so the te\ei- 
ov slvai presents the strongest incentive to strive 
after the Te?ieiovodai ” (Wiesixger). The nature 
or extent of the perfection (rt/eioi) appears in 
vers. 9, 10. The question is one not of absolute, 
but only of relative perfection. Ovv points back 
to the entire passage (1. 14), not merely to 12- 
14 (Meyer). By boot each individual is left to 
judge for himself whether he belongs to the rt- 
Xeiot or not. There is no reason for understanding 
the expression as ironical, and since he includes 
himself, as self-irony (Sciienkel). Nor can the 
Apostle refer to intelligence only (Grotius, et 
al.), for the point under remark is the righteous¬ 
ness of faith. Hence, too, a comparison with 
immature believers or beginners in the Christian 
life, vijmoi (1 Cor. ii. 6; iii. 1; xiv. 20; Heb. v. 
13, 14) as Meyer supposes, is irrelevant. Tovto 
Gpovupev baa reference to the moral disposition. 
Bengel: hoc unum (ver. 14). Unlike the false 
teachers the church should be of the same mind 
as the Apostle. The reference is not to rb (3pa- 
fieiov (Van Hengel) ; the point in question is 
the true way of striving after the (3pa(3eiov .— 
And if in anything ye be otherwise 
minded, (k«? d n iripug QpoveiTt) supposes a 
case in whieh the members of the church differ 
among themselves in their views or spirit in re¬ 
gard to points which are incidental or formal, 
and not essential, (it is hipivg, not erepov, as if to 
distinguish between form and substance), but 
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still not rightly, as surely might be the case ac¬ 
cording to i. y-11. The context does not in¬ 
dicate in any way how this has taken place. — 
Those of whom Paul speaks are not vt/moi (aliter 
ac perfecti, Bknoei,) nor those who have been led 
astray (Grotius); nor yet are the errors en¬ 
tirely indifferent (Schknkkl), for airoKakv^ei au 
tliorizes a hope of correction or recovery ; nor 
is it: si quid boni per aliam viam erpet it is (Van 
1 Henqkl).— God shall reveal also this unto 
you {Kai tovto 6 tfcoc vpiv cnvoKaXvrjjei is a con¬ 
fident hope, not a wish (Luthku). Kai also 
points to other things that lie has already re¬ 
vealed The verb indicates au immediate dis¬ 
closing to the human spirit by the Spirit of God, 
which next to the teaching (otfiaoneiv) of the 
church men need in order to understand ethical 
truth. See Eph. i. 17. 

Ver. 1G. Nevertheless, whereto we have 
already attained, let us walk in the same. 
[For the rendering of this verse, see remarks on 
the text.— H]. 1 1 (as in i. 14 ; and iv. 14) 

limits the hope by a conditio sine qua non , which is 
tiq b k<}>d<wauEv rip avr<j aroixciv. The infinitive 
as in German: • nur — wandeln!'. is to be con¬ 
strued as an imperative (Winer’s Gram. p. 316), 
but not connected with aTona'hvipei ((Ecumenius), 
or with what follows (Rilliet). The verb, ac¬ 
cording to its derivation from errot^of, row, order, 
(from arix <*>, to ascend), signifies ‘to walk with 
and after one another,’ and is construed with 
the dative (Gal. v. 25, Trvcvpari; vi. 16, rtp navdvi 
tovto; Rom. iv. 12, ro/f Ixveaiv). Hence the 
meaning of to avro orotxciv is: ‘to walk toge¬ 
ther with each other according to or in the 
same.’ T<p avro is more closely defined by eif 
o cQdaoapcv. This verb means to arrive at, to 
reach, hence has to do with an act completed at 
a definite time, which the tense marks as be¬ 
longing to the past, while the act denoted by 
aroixTiv is continuous, reaching from the pre¬ 
sent into the future. The common rule by which 
they are to act is that which they have experi¬ 
enced or gained in the Christian life — the gospel, 
truth, Christ, God's Spirit and life — and indeed 
in its entire range as the indefiniteness of the 
expression indicates. Thus there is no refe¬ 
rence to the fip id iov, or any single thing, and 
the sense is: Should energy become even vio¬ 
lence; mildness, softness; earnestness, stub¬ 
bornness; reserve, exclusiveness; fidelity, nar¬ 
rowness; freedom, laxity; in any one point (all 
which is ri hepoq Qpoveiv), only hold fast to the 
gospel, the Lord and His word, to the essential 
truth of the same, to that of which we have be¬ 
come partakers. 

DOCTRINAL AND ETIIICAL. 

1. Christianity plants and nourishes essentially 
and chiefly joy, true joy, joy in the Lord, in His 
word and work, Ilis life and gifts, His excellence 
and glory. 

2 Irony and humor in sacred things (ver. 2: 
Kararopf/ — ircpiTop.fi) hold almost the same place 
that the imprecatory Psalms hold among the pro¬ 
phetic ; the former invoke on the enemies of God 
and Hia kingdom what the latter predict. Irony 
and humor are an expression of the difference 
which exists between reality and truth, a dif¬ 


ference sharply recognized and as sharply ut¬ 
tered, without mercy for the delinquent, but with 
a tender regard for those who are to be instruct¬ 
ed. They occur especially in the style and 
thoughts of genial men distinguished for faith, 
at the same time full of deep earnestness as well 
as tender love, like Paul ami Luther (whose 
Drecket Drecketal, instead of Dekret liekretal, 
Meyer compares here with Paul’s sarcastic pa- 
ranomasia). They are to be distinguished from 
ridicule which only seeks to provoke laughter 
against one, and thus to achieve a petty triumph, 
and from derision and scorn which have their 
origin in contempt. It is not an allowed ridicule 
or scorn—allowed to an Apostle, even a duty, but 
in general to be condemned (Schenkkl) —that is 
here employed. The greatness of the danger 
and of the interests at stake, the hot struggle 
at an endangered post, a true ami lively sense 
of justice, the deepest sympathy with those for 
and around whom the contest is raging, and 
great spiritual keenness, sagacity, and depth of 
feeling, occasion the hard, telling, crushing ex¬ 
pression (see ver. 3). 

3. Two things are as important as they are 
difficult: to determine the extent of one’s advan¬ 
tages and gifts, and the worth ami relation of the 
same. Birth and lineage, family, tribe and na¬ 
tionality on the one hand, and the moral charac¬ 
ter determined by them on the other,- Paul reck¬ 
ons together as excellencies and gifts of the same 
kind, and holds them all in slight esteem com¬ 
pared with what he has in Christ. The morality 
of men belongs to the province of the natural 
life; it depends on birth, family, position, cul¬ 
ture, time and circumstances, and gives reason, 
as does every favor for humble thankfulness, but 
not for proud boasting (vers. 3-5). 

4. The righteousness of faith has its advantage 
over righteousness of the law in the author to 
whom it owes its origin, that is God Himself; in 
the medium through which it is wrought, faith 
which embraces and clings to the Mediator; 
and in the experiences which it works, and which 
reach into the eternal glory, that is, Christ’s 
life and sufferings, with whom the believer has 
sympathy (ver. 10).—The worthlessness of the 
righteousness of the law does not consist in this, 
that law and advantages, such as birth, family, 
nation, morality, are in themselves valueless, 
but in the fact that man of himself, the natural 
man, without Christ, in his perverseness, does 
not rightly estimate them (ver. 7-9, and Rom. 
vii. 7-24). 

5. Progress consists in advancing from the 
possession of faith to that of knowledge, which is 
not merely an intellectual thing, but an experi¬ 
ence of the whole man, a transforming of im¬ 
pressions into views or judgments, and then on¬ 
ward through suffering with Christ, to glorifica¬ 
tion with Him who perfects His servants even as 
He completed His own course. The first points 
out the material or means of progress, the second 
its form or sphere, while the end is the permea¬ 
ting of the entire man by the dead and again 
risen Lord (vers. 11-14). 

6 . The progress of the Christian to eternal 
glory has its origin in the fact, that he has been 
called from above by God in Christ, and has been 
laid bold of by Him ; its continuance in the fact, 
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that he holds firmly to Christ without content¬ 
edly looking back upon what has been already 
won, but with his face earnestly set towards the 
goal with the feeling that he has not yet reached 
it; and its end in the fact, that the exalted Lord 
receives him into His glory. It is thus an on¬ 
ward movement in one direction, without elation 
or depression, or a deviation to the right or left 
(vers. 13, 14). To him belongs the x ai P eTe £l> 
nvpio) who obeys the ort/neTt tv Kvp'up (iv. I). 

7 . He who has the truth-loving heart will 
never want the helping guidance and revelation 
of the Spirit of truth; and as certainly will he 
have his waverings and his need of this help 
(vers. 15, 16). 

8 . [It seems appointed that much of the 
highest instruction should come to us (even in 
the Bible) through the sufferings and struggles 
of individual men. Perseverance in the Christian 
life is, after all, the basis of St. Paul’s character. 
“I therefore so run, not as uncertainly ; so fight 
I, not as one that beateth the air; but I keep 
under my body, and bring it into subjection ; 
lest that by any means, when 1 have preached to 
others, I myself should be a castaway.” “Not 
as though 1 had already attained, but I follow 
after. This one thing I do, forgettingthose things 
which arc behind, and reaching forth unto those 
things which are before, I press toward the mark 
for the prize of the high calling of Godin Christ 
Jesus.” (Dr. Howson’s Lectures on the Character 
of St. Paul , p. 212 f.) — H]. 

HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

Warn thy hearers constantly by holding up be¬ 
fore them first of all what the Lord commands, 
and by leading them to observe what they have 
lost, and by whom they have been deprived of it. 
—Never glory in the gifts of the Lord, but only 
in the Lord of the gifts. — Do not leap over the 
valley of sorrows through which the way to the 
heights of glory passes.—Thou art never com¬ 
plete, never think thyself complete; what thou 
hast and art is ever less than what thou should- 
est have and be.—Far-seeing, circumspect, self- 
inspecting, watch all waverings in thyself, that 
thou mayest not depart from the one way of sal¬ 
vation. 

Luther : — Thoughtless, full, surfeited souls, if 
they have once heard a word of God’s, act as if 
it were an old thing, and yawn for something 
new, as if they were able to do all that they have 
heard. This is a dangerous plague and wicked 
artifice of the devil, who thereby renders men 
confident, secure, over-curious, and ready for 
every error and schism; and they are guilty of 
the vice of slothfulness (anrjAia) in the service of 
God (ver. 1). — Flesh and blood say: Something 
new, else it becomes tiresome. Nay, says Christ, 
but think of me. The word of God rightly re¬ 
ceived into the heart, produces neither fulness 
nor satiety, but greater desire the longer it is 
known (ver. 1). 

Jerome Schurf :— Sic mutatam et corruptam 
esse ecclesise doctrinam, quia concionatores existima- 
rint gloriosum esse , non repetere eadem, sed alia et 
nova afferre redeuntibus iisdem festis. 

Starke :—God has no respect of persons; be¬ 
fore Him the slave has as much worth as the 


master, the peasant as the noble, the subject as 
the prince. We see this, indeed, in death, which 
is God’s provost, who uses even justice, and pu¬ 
nishes the master with the slave.—It is a humi¬ 
lity which becomes those to whom God has lent 
many talents, and who have also increased them 
by usury, to act as if they knew it not, and so to 
give God all the glory.—To boast of one’s race, 
lineage, rank, and external advantages, is a vain 
ostentation ; but we may well praise those on ac¬ 
count of their family and descent, who also pos¬ 
sess the faith and virtues of their ancestors.— 
False prophets may perhaps be blameless in their 
outward walk; but without circumcision of the 
heart, it is only a coat of whitewash over an old, 
unsightly wall.—Righteousness of the law is good, 
but it does not merit blessedness, ‘which is be¬ 
stowed as a gift only through faith in Christ.— 
Whoever fancies that he has advanced so far in 
Christianity that be needs nothing more, may 
perhaps in God’s school hardly sit upon the low¬ 
est form. Christians have ever to be learning, 
and cannot finish their education during their en¬ 
tire life (ver. 151.—In religious matters we ought 
not to depart a nair’s breadth from the prophetic 
and apostolic doctrine; and thus many errors 
may be prevented. 

Rieger: —As with the two scales of a balance, 
when one rises the other falls; and what I add to 
one, diminishes the relative weight of the other; 
so as one adds to himself he takes away from the 
pre-eminence which the knowledge of Christ 
should have. What he concedes to Christ makes 
him willing to abase himself, to resign all confi¬ 
dence in his own works. Therefore the sharp 
expressions, ‘to count as loss, as dung,’ be¬ 
come in experience not too severe ; for to reject 
the grace of Christ, to regard the great plan of 
God in sending His Son, as fruitless, were indeed 
far more terrible (ver. 8 ). 

Gerlacii: —The inner and outer life of the 
Christian upon earth, is a life of suffering in the 
sorrow which he feels for the sins of others, for 
his own, and for the distress of others, and for 
the oppression, conflicts, and even apparent de¬ 
feats of the children of God. These sufferings 
are the sufferings of Christ Himself, not merely 
similar to His; He bears them with His mem¬ 
bers. His conflicts and their conflicts are the 
same ; it is one cause for which, and one strength 
in which, they strive; it is one victory and one 
crown which He has won, and which He gives to 
them (ver. 10).—‘What is behind' signifies in 
this figure not merely the world and sin, which 
we have forsaken, but also our own virtue, the 
actual progress which we have made, on which 
we are prone to dwell with self-complacency, and 
so to become unmindful of our great deficiencies 
and sins (ver. 14).—True Christian perfection, 
therefore, in this world, the token of a mature 
Christian, is that, certain of his election in Christ 
he yet does not regard himself perfect, but pain¬ 
fully perceives the wide space which still inter¬ 
venes between the righteousness imputed to 
faith and the sanctification of his entire heart 
and life, and unceasingly strives to reach the 
goal. 

Schleiermacher: —Are now the expression 
of the Apostle John, “Little children, love one 
another,” as he explains it, and the expression 
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of the apostle Paul, “ Rejoice in the Lord,” one 
and the same ? And are both such that one can 
say of them with confidence, that they never 
weary the speaker, and that they always strength¬ 
en the hearer ? 

Menken: —The ever recurring exhortation of 
the apostle to rejoioe in the Lord, was adapted 
to assure them that Christianity is something 
bright, cheerful, and joyful, to make them cer¬ 
tain, confident in their knowledge and walk in 
opposition to those who imagine that one must 
mix a bitterness, narrowness, and legal servitude 
with the mildness, breadth and freedom of the 
new covenant and its gospel.—There is no one 
among us, however limited his powers may be, 
whose weakness and incapacity may not be 
ciianged into wisdom and knowledge; his timi¬ 
dity into firmness and fearlessness: his hardness 
and unloveliness into gentleness and amiability, 
through our Lord Jesus Christ, who of God is 
made unto us wisdom, and righteousness, and 
sanctification, and redemption. Hence the Chris¬ 
tian religion is vastly different from human mo¬ 
rality.—The choice of the best part is never re¬ 
pented of.—As in the life of the body the ques¬ 
tion is not. whether the man will breathe or not, 
whether he will make use of the light that is in 
the world to see or not; but as it is understood, 
that according to the laws of nature he must 
breathe, if he will live, and must open his eye 
to the light, if he will see; and as there is no 
way of supporting life outside of the atmosphere, 
and no medium for perceiving the world of mat¬ 
ter, except the light; so is there no other way 
of becoming partakers of the divine light and 
life except Christ, and no room for the question 
whether man can do without Christ or not.— 
All men are under sin and death, and no one 
comes to the divine light and life, to his own 
source and end—to Go 1, except through Christ. 
—The forgiveness of sins is not indeed deliver¬ 
ance from sin, but it is the sure pledge and ear¬ 
nest of future complete deliverance, and is ne¬ 
cessary, and must form the beginning. 

Heubner: —The preacher should not be ever 
thinking of something new, but of what is useful, 
edifying. The Sophists made it a charge against 
Socrates that he repeated the same things.—La- 
vater’s principle of saying at least something in 
every sermon, which he was certain he had never 
said before, *. e., something that he had never be¬ 
fore spoken either so plainly, or so urgently, or 
with such a particular application (though the 
kernel of the sermon must always be the same) is 
not at variance with that of the Reformers; for 
they also do not exclude variety in the contents, 
or diversity in the form of the sermon.—Spiri¬ 
tual sloth may creep over even the converted, so 
that the Bible becomes dull to them. Bunyan 
himself complained of this.—What a vast differ¬ 
ence between blaraelessness before God, and le¬ 
gal blamelessness before men ! How can one 
deceive himself therein!—How many an ecclesi¬ 
astic buries himself in his studies, while he might 
be sowing seed for eternity by oral instruction, 
visits, and the teaching of children. The more 
earnest in conversion and sanctification, the 
humbler is our state of mind, and clearer our 
knowledge of our imperfections, because we then 
first see and understand how lofty and distant is 


this goal of perfection, and how great is the work 
of sanctification. The Christian does not please 
himself with the conceit that he has already laid 
hold of, or attained it; this folly is far from 
him.—The influence of grace is mighty, but not 
irresistible.—The most advanced Christian thinks 
least of himself.—The Christian is not yet in 
quiet possession; he should not rest on his lau¬ 
rels.—The Christian knows that he is ever in ar¬ 
rears, and so long as there are debts still re¬ 
maining, so long must he also work.—I look not 
back like Lot’s wife towards the Sodom I have 
left, nor long like the Israelites after the flesh 
pots of Egypt. Both kinds of looking back are 
idle and ruinous, for they make us slothful, they 
lead to unfaithfulness.—Perfect Christians, in the 
proper sense of that language, are those who know 
the goal and the way thither, i. e., Christ, and have 
begun with earnestness to press towards it.—The 
hope of spiritual growth is conditioned on fidelity, 
conscientiousness, and adherence to known truth. 

Passayant: —Every one who will not deceive 
God or himself knows in his own heart out of 
what darkness the light broke forth with him, 
and out of what darkness old and new, it has 
long continued to break forth.—Paul forgets 
what is behind, viz., three things: 1) those ob¬ 
jects of pride which he formerly regarded as 
gain and glory ; 2) the sins of his past life in ge¬ 
neral, and especially the many and great sins 
which he had committed as a persecutor and 
blasphemer of the Church ; and 3) his progress 
hitherto in the new divine way of life. 

Ahlfeld :—The genuine warrior of Christ may 
not stand still: 1) he knows that he has not yet ob¬ 
tained the prize ; 2) in the pursuit of it he never 
becomes weary; 3) he journeys towards the city 
of God, having the same mind as his brother. 

IIarless :—Three great foes of Christian and 
social virtue; 1) the conceit of being perfect; 2) 
the weakness of looking back; 3) obstinacy and 
destructiveness of self-will. 

Lehmann :—True progress in the Christian life. 

1) From what origin must it proceed ? Laid hold of 
by Christ! 2) By what rule must it shape itself? I 
have not yet obtained ! 3) What end must it seek ? 
The prize of the heavenly calling (vers. 12-14). 

[Robert Hall: —As every person either has, 
or expects to have some spring of joy or source 
of consolation, there is nothing which so much 
determines our character as that from which we 
expect this to rise. So if we wish to know our¬ 
selves we must examine where this spring or 
source lies.—We see from the Apostle’s account 
of his experience, that it is very possible for a 
person to have great zeal for modes, and forms, 
and ceremonies, and yet be totally ignorant of 
the spirit of true religion. Ileal religion is 
one thing; an attachment to forms and ceremo¬ 
nies another. We may be very zealous for one 
particular creed, opinion, sect or denomination, 
and with the credit and conceit of our wisdom 
yet be very defective in the Christian spirit. 
This temper leads to malignity of feeling. 
There may be sufficient in such religion for us to 
hate one another, but not enough to cause us to 
love each other. Let us “ worship God in spirit, 
rejoice in Christ Jesus,” and be taught to value 
the great truths and promises of the Gospel a§ 
all in all (vers. 1, 2, 6).—HJ. 
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TIIE EPISTLE TO THE PHILIPPIANS. 


(2). The destiny of false Christians in contrast with that of true believers. 

(Chapter III. 17— IV. 1). 

17 Brethren, be followers together of me [become imitators of me] and mark them 

18 who walk so as ye have us for an ensample. For many walk, of whom I (have) 

19 told you often, and [but] now tell you even weeping, that they are the enemies of 
the cross of Christ; whose end is destruction, whose God is their belly, and whose 

20 glory is in their shame, who mind earthly things. 'For our conversation [citizen- 

21 ship] is in heaven; from whence also we look for the [a] Saviour the Lord Jesus 
Christ; who shall [will] change [transform] our vile body [the body of our hu¬ 
miliation], that it may be fashioned like 2 unto his glorious body [the body of his 
glory], according to the working whereby he is able even [also] to subdue all 

IV. 1 things unto himself. 3 Therefore, my brethren dearly beloved and longed for, 
my joy and crown, so stand fast in the Lord, my dearly beloved. 


1 Vor. 20. [The -yap here has the support of all the oldest manuscripts, though the passage is cited by many early writers, 
as if 6f was the connective.—II]. 

2 Yer. 21. Before trep./aop^ot'some codices insert ti? to yeveaOai avro, manifestly an interpretation. 

8 Ibid. X A B etal. have avrui. A few copies read «avru> [adopted in the received text.—111. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

Ver. 17. Brethren, become imitators of 

me, GvypuyrjTai /iov yivea&e, afieAtyoi. 1 Cor. iv. 16: 
pipr/rai you y ivfo'&e. They are to look to the Apos¬ 
tle, to follow him, with him to act on the principle 
of following the light which they have (r<p avri j 
croixeiv, ver. 16). This result is not achieved 
at once, but by degrees (hence yivecr&e, ‘become’'}. 
The aw refers to the Apostle’s associates, as is 
evident from what immediately follows (Theo- 
phylact: Gvym7.Aa avrovg roig Ka/.ug TrepiiraTovotv). 
[The “ associates ” are those whom the Apostle 
would have the Philippians to imitate, together 
with himself (tvttov ypag) ; and the import of gw 
more naturally is=‘ be ye all a company of 
imitators’ (Ellicott).—H]. Hence it is not: 
una cum Paulo (Bengel), omnes uno consensu et 
una mente (Calvin), or superfluous (Heinrichs). 
Brethren , afieAfyoi, indicates the fervor of the ap¬ 
peal.— And mark them who walk so, (*al 
GKoireire rove; ovrog nepnrarovvTeg) associates others 
with Paul, who are models for the church, since 
they walk as he does.— As ye have us for 
an ensample Uadibg lx £Te tvttov j )pag) em¬ 
braces Paul and tnose who walk like him. 'Huaf 
is thus neither Paul alone, especially as it stands 
after pov, while besides, we should have in that 
case lx ov<Ttv ’ instead of nor Paul and Ti¬ 

mothy (Sciienkel), nor Paul and all approved 
Christians (Matt hies), nor utego meique socii (V an 
IIengel). The singular (tv-tov) is found not only 
where one is spoken of (1 Tim. iv. 12 ; Tit. ii. 7), 
but also in regard to a plurality (1 Thes. i. 7 ; 2 
Thes. iii. 9). In 1 Pet. v. 3 tvttoi occurs where se¬ 
veral are meant. The singular here indicates that 
they all present the same image, belong to the same 
category. In nadAg lies unquestionably an ar¬ 
gumentative force=‘ in the measure’ (Meyer). 


Ver. 18. The Apostle confirms his exhortation 
by two contrasts (vers. 18-21). — For many 
walk (ttoAAoi yap repnrarovGtv), since there are 
many wicked persons who strive to lead others 
astray, consider us, not them. [They should heed 
his expostulations the more because there were so 
many (tto?2oi) whom they could not safely imitate. 
“ The persons here meant arc not the Judaizing 
teachers, but the anti-ltomiin reactionists. This 
view is borne out by the parallel expression, 
Rom. xvi. 18: T<p uvp'iu rjpCiV Xpioru ov fiovAevov- 
giv aA\a tt) kavr&v noiAia, where the same per¬ 
sons seem to be intended ; for they are described 
as creating divisions and otfonees (ver. 17), as 
holding plausible language (ver. 18), as profess¬ 
ing to be wise beyond others (ver. 19), and yet not 
innocent in their wisdom: this last reproach be¬ 
ing implied in the words deAu fie t)pag oo<j>ovgrival 
rig to aya&fiv, auepaiovg fie elf to kokov. They ap¬ 
pear therefore to belong to the same party to 
which the passages vi. 1-23; xiv. 1 — xv. 6, of 
that epistle are chiefly addressed. For the pro¬ 
fession of “ wisdom” in these faithless disciples 
of St. Paul, see 1 Cor. i. 17 sqq. ; iv. 18sqq. ; 
viii. 1 sqq. ; x. 15” (Lightfoot). See the re¬ 
marks on ver. 18.— H]. nepijrarm' is not neutral 
here as in 1 Pet. v. 8, circulantur (Heinrichs), 
‘go about’ (Meyer). It could not stand ab¬ 
solutely after ovrug TrepnraTovvTtg. Paul wishes 
to describe more closely the moral walk of those 
in question, but he is led away from the adver¬ 
bial construction by the first relative clause, and 
proceeds in relative clauses to speak of the end, 
motive, and character of this walk. Hence nei¬ 
ther KaKibg (CEcttmen.) nor longe aliter (Grotius), 
is to be supplied, nor is the concluding limitation 
(ot to eiciyeia <f>povovvTeg) to be joined with the verb 
to relieve the difficulty (Calvin) ; nor are we to 
assume that since TreparaTovaiv in itself needs no 
qualifying term, the sentence proceeds with en- 
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tiro correctness with the subjoined limitations of 
tho subject (Mkykii). Those, whose example the 
Philippians should shun (t oATuot) are according to 
the entire description members of the church, 
not false teachers, as in iii. 2; at the most they 
are those who, led astray by such teachers, 
have become in turn corrupters of others. — Of 
wham I told you often, but now tell 
you even weeping, (ovc to AAams iAeyov vpiv, 
vvv tie Kal K/.aiuv 7Jyu .) [The imperf. shows the 
habit=*‘ was accustomed to speak of.” This is 
an instance of Paul’s repeating in his letter 
what he hail said in person when he was among 
the Philippians. See the remarks on ver. 1. 
The Apostle in this passage, refers evidently 
to his former warnings, when he was at Philip¬ 
pi. — II J. To understand the remark of passages 
in the letter itself (iii. 2; i. 16), is untenable; 
for these here are different persons from those 
referred to in the passages mentioned. To t o/Aot 
corresponds ttoAAmki^. Why he now weeping re¬ 
peats th.it which he had formerly said without 
tears, is well explained by Chrysostom, uti extrei- 
ve ro Kauai/. [The evil in the meantime hud be- 
com t more serious. — II]. lie writes with deeper 
emotion, with streaming eyes.— That they are 
the euem e3 of the cross of Christ (roi-c 
iX^fiorr Tub aravpov Tab Xpiorov) we are to join 
with or; iAeyov. [I)i this construction see Wi¬ 
ner’s G am., p. 63d. — II]. Paul thus designates 
those to whom the cro.-s is an offence or foolish¬ 
ness; formerly they may have been Jews or 
heathen, bill now they are Christians, who wish 
to know nothing of the “ fellowship of Christ's 
sufferings,” [Kotvuvia rui> TTa^tjpdruv Xpiorov , ver. 
10), to whom the ‘ sufferings of Christ’ (t adi/- 
para rob Xpiorov , 2 Cor. i. 5) are offensive, who 
are not willing to suffer with Him, (at >fiTaa\£tv t 
Rom. viii. 17), nor allow the world to be cruci¬ 
fied to them and themselves to the world (Gal. 
vi. 14), nor crucify their flesh together with its 
lusts and desires (Gal. v. 24). The Apostle is 
speakingof immorality oflife, ethical errors,while 
ver. 10 (un 6 debt; // uotAta) indicates an Epicurean, 
careless life (7i> iiwaei Zutvref nai rpvpij, Curysos- 
tom). No reference is made to their doctrine of 
the cross (Theodore r) ; or even to theoretical 
errors, or intellectual misconceptions. The re¬ 
ference is not to those who are not Christians 
(RiLLtKT) or hastes evanqelii (Calvin). 

Ver. 19. Whose end is destruction (uvro 
riAot; airoAeta) is first mentioned. Hoc ponitur 
ante alia, quo majore cum horrore htec legantur ; in 
fine vulebitur. Finis , ad quern cujusvis rationes ten- 
dunt, ostendit sane , , quie sit ejus conditio (Bengel). 
’Atcj Aeia, the opposite of otvrrjpia (i. 20) is passive. 
Bengel incorrectly regards salvator as the equiv¬ 
alent term, and Heinrichs takes the meaning to 
be: their end is to destroy Christianity. The 
end is described by rd rfAos (2 Cor. xi. 12-15) ns 
their own peculiar, appointed end. — Whose 
God is their belly, (dr 6 debt; i ) aoiTja). The 
belly is termed their God, ns heing their highest 
concern, the master whom they serve (Rom. 
xvi. 18). K oi?Ja from koITxh;, cavus, is venter 
(Matt. xv. 17 ; Mark vii. 19; Luke xv. 1G) ute¬ 
rus (Luke i. 41, 44; ii. 21 ; John iii. 4 ; Matt, 
xix. 12), and al90 intima hominis (John vii. 38). 
It embraces here the organs of sensual desire and 
of gluttony, not excluding licentiousness, nor re- , 


ferring exclusively to it: so that this passage 
comprehends moro than 1 Cor. xv. 32. — And 
whose glory is in their shame (/cci ;/ 66$a 
iv tt) aiox'wrj avruv). K at takes the place of uv. 
'll signifies the honor and glory which belong 
peculiarly to them; that which they conceive to 
be glory, but which is actually and truly their 
shame, and will in the end prove to be such. Ben- 
gel well remarks : l)eus et gloria ponuntur ut pa- 
rallela. Sic venter et pudor sunt afiinia. Id colunt 
isti , cujus ipsos maximepudere debebat el suo tempore 
pudebit miserc. But there is no reference to cir¬ 
cumcision, the genitals ( Bengel, et al.) It is not 
intimated that they have perverted Christian 
truth to palliate their moral laxity (Wiksinuku). 
— Who mind earthly things. The individu¬ 
alizing article oi introduces the comprehensive 
characteristic: rii kitiyeta typovowree;. The nomi¬ 
native is the logical subject (Meyer), and it is 
not vocative (Winer’s Grom., p. 183). 

Ver. 2(A For our citizenship is in heaven 
(i}puv yap to Tro/.trevpa iv ovpavoiq v-dpxei). 
The confirmatory sentence (yap) points back 
like vers. 18, 19, to ver. 17, and states why 
the Philippians should look to Paul and to 
those who walk as he does (i/uuv as in ver. 17 
////df). [Their souls are mundane and grovel¬ 
ling. They have no fellowship with us; for 
we are citueus of a heavenly commonwealth. 
The emphatic position of i/pbtv contrasts the false 
adherents of St. Paul with the true (Ligiitkoot). 
On the state of the text see the notes.- — II.] llo- 
Airevpa, found only here, in the N. T., denotes ac¬ 
cording to its termination nnd its derivation 
(from tto7.it eveadai i. 27) citizenship, common¬ 
wealth, the rank nnd rights of a citizen. Comp. 
-oAiTEtav rairi/v inryoapyv, Acts xxii. 28. True 
Christians have nothing to do with an earthly 
possession and existence simply, but are citizens 
of the heavenly (iv oipavoh;) Jerusalem (Gal. iv. 
2G; Rom. v. 2; viii. 24; 2 Tlies. ii. 8; Heb. xii. 
22, 23) even here. We are not to join i-dpxei 
with iv oipavoir , ns if the citizenship did not ex¬ 
ist here at all, but to regard iv ovpavoi f ns de¬ 
scriptive of the character of the t o/.tr tv pa rather 
than the place. Hence this sentence does not 
confirm the conclusion of ver. 19 (Winer’s Gram. 
p. 453, Meyer, et al.); for it is not pertinent to say 
‘ for tins very reason 1 warn you against them,’ 
since he does not warn but exhorts them. It does 
not confirm rnttut; tvttov f/utiq (Wiesinger), 
but ovuptpqrat pov yiveode uni onoTreire rot'f oiruf 
Trep/irarovvrec (ver. 17). Nor does it present the 
higher glory of the true Christian as the cause 
of his deep sorrow over the misconduct of the 
enemies of the cross (Schenkkl), since uat t<7.aiuv 
is too subordinate a remark. Again, iroAirevpa 
is not dvaoT/totpy, walk, (Luther) nor does it re¬ 
fer to the Messiah’s kingdom which has not yet 
appeared (Meyer), for it exists already even 
upon earth, and only waits for its completion — 
From whence also we look for a Sa¬ 
viour, the Lord Jesus Christ. ’E£ ov , an 
adverbial expression, equivalent to unde (Vulg., 
Winer’s Gram., p. 141 sq.) refers to iv ovpavoi ^ , 
not to iroAirevpa (Bengel) ; but is not equivalent 
to ex quo (Erasmus), nor even to in uv (Mat- 
TIHK8). Koi before ourf/pa indicates that He is 
looked for (airacdexbpeda, an awaiting, ad finem 
usque, perseveranter exspectare, Rom. viii. 19, 23, 
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25; 1 Cor. i. 7; Gal. v. 5) not merely a8 nvpiog 
in their 7r oXirevpa, in contrast with the #e<5c of 
the enemies of the cross, but also as a Saviour, 
in contrast with their ‘destruction’ (an&heia). 
Comp. Luke xviii. 7, 8; xxi. 28. K ai points nei¬ 
ther to a relation corresponding to what has been 
said of their citizenship (Meyer), nor to ‘con¬ 
duct ’ ( Wiesinger), which does not agree with 
i'nreiidexo/ieda • 

Ver. 21. Who will transform the body 
of our humiliation {og pETaaxW aT ^ aei ™ oupa 
rip TaTF.ivcicreug ijpuv) explains how the Lord 
will manifest Himself as ouryp. The reference 
is to a future transformation which relates 
to the axfjpa or fashion of the body (ii. 8; 

2 Cor. xi. 13, 14; 1 Cor. iv. 6); and not to its 
identity. Hence Paul does not speak of the 
body alone as the object of the change (ro oupa) j 
but adds the genitive of characterization (Wi¬ 
ner’s Gram., p. 187 sq.), namely, rip Taireivu- 
peug, as in Col. i. 22 : oupa tt]q capabq; Rom. 
vi. 8; T7/f apapriaQ; vii. 24; rov Zavarov tovtov. I 
Chrysostom well observes : TzoXka tt aoxa vvv to 
acipa , Seapeirat, paarpETai , pvpta tt aaxci betva. 
Rut we must also include here the carnal, the 
sinful in man’s nature; for it is that especially 
which makes up the Ta-eivuoig ijpuv. Not 
merely the body, but we ourselves (note the 
tfptiv) suffer these things, which constitute this 
humiliation, that cleaves to the body. The ob¬ 
ject or result of the transformation is now stated. 
—That it may be fashioned like unto 
the body of his glory, avppop<pov tu oupan 
Tip 66 ^tjq avrov. The breviloquence (or adj., 
instead of a sentence) is like 1 Thess. iii. 13; 
Matt. xii. 13. See Winer's Gram., p. 624 sq. 
Out of this arose the variation noted in the cri¬ 
tical remarks. The body is now no longer 
pupa rip ra-irEivuGEug, but has become cupa rip 
So^rjq, and as that was ours (rjpuv) so this is 
his ( avrov ). The body comes forth from our pre¬ 
sent humiliation, and becomes a participant in 
the glory of Him who has transformed it. This 
is to be effected by the change which makes it 
like, conformed to, the body of His glory; hence 
through a transformation into Ilis image (Rom. 
viii. 29), which begins even here (2 Cor. iii. 18: 
perapop<j>oi'pe&a). [The body is that which ex¬ 
hibits Ilis glory not merely because He has it in 
His glorified state, but because His glory in that 
state so pre-eminently appears in the spiritual 
body with which He is there clothed, and which 
stands forth as the type of the spiritual body into 
which every one of His true followers will be 
transformed. — II.] Holemann joins -qpuv with 
pupa, avrov with oupan. Hammond explains 
pupa as the church : Luther supposes only the 
weakness End frailty of the body to be meant, 
Meyer, the change which first begins at the time 
of Christ’s second advent. All of these views are 
more or less faulty. He has the power neces¬ 
sary to produce such a transformation.— Ac¬ 
cording to the working whereby he is 
able also to subdue all things unto him¬ 
self. On Kara ttjv evbpyetav, see Eph. i. 19, 
where rov Kparovg ttjq laxvac; avrov is added, while 
here we have tov Siwao&ai avrbv Kal vtc orat-ai avrip 
t a -ravra. Since all things are and must be sub¬ 
ject to Him, He can also (mi) transform the 
(body peraaxvP aT K uv ) » for the Kal connects that 


verb with imoraf-ai. It is an argumentum a ma „ 
jori (virorat-ai avrtp ra navra) ad minus (pnaoxy- 
pariCeiv). Comp. 1 Cor. xv. 25-28; 60-57. It 
is incorrect for Holemann to connect dtvaodat 
and viroraijai by mi, as if Paul would say that He 
is able to do all things and subject all things to 
Himself. [Ta navra is stronger with the article: 
not only this, but all the things together which re¬ 
quire infinite power (comp. ver. 8).—H.] 

Chap. IV. Ver. 1. Therefore (uotej intro¬ 
duces the conclusion, as in ii. 12. The section 
extends from iii. 1 to iv. I, not merely from iii. 
17 to iii. 21 (Meyer) ; for pttjkete ev nvpiip points 
back to xaipere ev Kvpiu. [So extended a refe¬ 
rence of wore is uncommon and not necessary 
here. In view of the glorious destiny which 
awaits those whose citizenship is above, they 
, should persevere and not frustrate such a hope 
I (vers. 20, 21). Comp. 1 Cor. xv. 58.—II.]—My 
brethren dearly beloved and longed for, 
my joy and crown, is an expression of his 
! love and recognition of them. ’Adc/0o/ pov 
indicates the relation of fellow-believers with re¬ 
spect to the personal fellowship, which not only 
renders the Philippians an object of sj ecial love 
(ayaKrjroi), but also of earnest longing (ml exi- 
7 zddrpoi; comp. i. 8). [The Apostle’s separation 
from them was so painful because his affection 
for them was so strong—II.] Xapa murks the 
personal, PTe(f>av6<; pov the official relation: they 
are the joy of his heart and the honor of his of¬ 
fice (Sciienkel). The first expression refers to 
the present, the second reaches onward into the 
future. [The ore<pavo(; among the Greeks was the 
emblem of victory, and not of regal power or dig¬ 
nity, which was denoted by diadijpa. On this 
distinction see Smith's Dictionary of the Bible, 
vol. i. p. 597 (Amer. ed.) Hence “his converts 
will be his wreath of victory ;” for it will appear 
that he “did not run in vain,” (ii. 26), and he 
will receive the successful athlete’s reward. 
Comp. 1 Cor. ix. 25 (Ligiitfoot).— II ] —So 
stand fast in the Lord (ovrug ptt/kete ev avpiu ); 
i. e., as 1 and those who walk with me stand (iii. 
17) and as I have exhorted you (iii. 1 sq.) Comp, 
i. 27. Bengel, incorrectly, ita, ut statis , state 
[which disagrees with ii. 17.— H.]. — Beloved 
{ayaTTTjToi) thus repeated shows his ardent affec¬ 
tion for them. 

DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. The instinct of imitation gives force to the 
power of example; and the Apostle here does not 
present merely his own apostolic character, but 
joins with himself those who walk with him.— 
Sympathy and community of feeling render spe¬ 
cially effective an example which embodies ethi¬ 
cal views and principles. IIence precisely in the 
section where the citizenship of Christians in 
heaven is brought forward, this appeal is spe¬ 
cially appropriate. Manifold as may be the 
forms of life in individuals, they are yet features 
of one image; they harmonize with each other, 
are not discordant; the many reflect one typo 
(iw<5f). The power and frequency of evil ex¬ 
ample (1 Cor. xv. 33) make it the more necessary 
to regard the Apostle’s exhortation. 

2. Enmity to the cross of Christ, which takes 
offence at Christ’s form as a sufferer, and His 
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path of suffering wherein Ilis followers ought to 
walk, has its ground not exclusively indeed, but 
to a great extent, in a sensual oharacter, subject 
to the lust of the world, by which many are go¬ 
verned even in the church. From an occasional, 
easy, and subtle service of the senses it may come 
to be uninterrupted and overbearing. Gentle¬ 
ness towards the natural man is cruelty towards 
the spiritual. Forbearance towards sensual de¬ 
sire ends in the loss of eternal glory, and that 
which passes current under the forms of conven¬ 
tional propriety, is in truth often a shame and 
disgrace. 

3. The stand point in the Christian life which 
fixes the eye on the future, the familiarity with 
God which maintains a close connection with the 
church, militant on earth but triumphant in hea¬ 
ven, and does not suffer the child of God to for¬ 
get his eternal inheritance, affords the surest pro¬ 
tection against evil example, and gives to good 
example its strongest attractive power. 

4. [Neander: —The earthly mind Paul would 
say (vers. 19-21) must be far from us, who are 
Christians; ‘for our conversation,’ (more cor¬ 
rectly ‘citizenship’) is in heaven.’ Ilis mean¬ 
ing is, that Christians, as to their life, their 
walk, belong even now to heaven ; in the whole 
direction of their life existing there already.— 
This he deduces from their relation to Christ, 
their fellowship with Him to whom they are in¬ 
separably united, so that where He is there are 
they also. While here, they are sustained by 
the consciousness that Christ now lives in hea¬ 
ven, manifested to believers, though hidden from 
the world. Thither is their gaze directed, as 
their longings rise towards a Saviour, who will 
come again from thence to make them wholly 
like Himself, to fashion them wholly after His 
own glorious pattern, to transform them wholly 
into the heavenly. Hence Paul says: “From 
whence also we look for the Saviour, the Lord 
Jesus Christ ; who shall change the body of our 
humiliation, that it may bo fashioned like unto 
his glorious body, according to the working 
whereby he is able even to subdue all things unto 
himself.’* There is not presented here a re¬ 
surrection, as a restoration merely of the same 
earthly body in the same earthly form ; but, on 
the contrary, a glorious transformation, proceed¬ 
ing from the divine, the all-subduing power of 
Christ; so that believers, free from all the de¬ 
fects of the earthly existence, released from all 
its barriers, may reflect the full image of the 
heavenly Christ in their whole glorified person¬ 
ality, in the soul pervaded by the divine life and 
its now perfectly assimilated glorified organ. 

5. £Chr. Wordsworth: —Christ, at His own 
transfiguration, gave a pledge and glimpse of the 
future glorious transformation of the risen body, 
and thus prepared the apostles to suffer with Him 
on earth, in order that they may be glorified for¬ 
ever with Him, in body and soul, in heaven (A*. 
T. Commentary, vol. ii. p. 357).— H.] 

HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

In lack of faith is found the cause of lack of 
joy. — There is no true renewal without humbly 
going to the cross of Christ. The bodies of many 


who profess to be renewed, are temples of the god 
of the belly and of his servants to whom Christ’s 
cross is so entirely an offence, that they are even 
its enemies.—He who does not see the Easter sun 
rising behind the cross on Golgotha is no true 
Christian, does not cling fast to the good exam¬ 
ple of the apostles, and the faithful in the church, 
and becomes himself an evil example which may 
frighten away and even destroy others. 

Starke: —Not all who point out the way to 
heaven will themselves be received into it. Many 
helped to build the ark of Noah who did not en¬ 
ter it.—Thou rejoicest when thou canst lay off 
an old garment and put on a new one: why art 
thou troubled because thy body shall experience 
corruption ? By this means it lays aside not only 
what is worthless but attains to a glorious trans¬ 
formation (ver. 21). 

Rieger: — Our house, home, city, and father- 
land where we belong, the seeking and hoping 
for which govern all our thoughts, are not mere 
fancies to be grasped only by the imagination, but 
exist in heaven; God has prepared them there; 
and faith in His word affords us a complete re¬ 
presentation of them. 

Gerlacii:—E very one who is not redeemed by 
Christ’s cross from sin and from the present evil 
world, serves his flesh and minds earthly things, 
though his imagination take ever so exalted 
flights, though he be a philosopher, or a slave to 
grovelling lusts.—No Christian can find perfect 
rest until even the last trace of sin is overcome 
and destroyed: hence his life upon earth is a life 
of waiting and longing. 

Schleiermaciier : — If a man still values and 
seeks sensual good he is then an enemy of the 
cross of Christ, if lie has earthly honor in view, 
and desires to distinguish himself before the 
world, he is then an enemy of the shame of Christ 
which accompanied His sufferings. — Eternal life 
is not to be thought of apart from a man’s recon¬ 
ciliation with himself and with Christ, who has 
left peace as His most beautiful legacy to Ilis fol¬ 
lowers. 

Heubner: —They who will not recognize the 
crucified Redeemer as their only righteousness, 
who are proud of their legal virtue, are as much 
enemies of the cross of Christ as those who from 
a fleshly mind will not follow the crucified Re¬ 
deemer, nor crucify their flesh together with its 
lusts and desires.—Pride and the lust of the world 
can make a man an enemy of the cross of Christ.— 
The holiest thing may become an offence to a cor¬ 
rupt heart, and excite violent opposition. — Even 
evil examples must be salutary to the Christian, 
because they deter him from evil: they present 
it to him in all its fearfulness and render him 
anxious for himself. — The man who opposes the 
cross of Christ, labors for his own ruin. — That 
which is honorable with God, the worldly mau 
does not understand at all. — The present body 
disturbs the heavenly life; and hence this body 
is to be glorified. The future body will promote, 
facilitate the spiritual life. We are to attain to 
a complete likeness to Christ, even the body is to 
become like His; but as the condition of this- 
the soul here must first resemble His soul. The- 
power of Christ extends to the new creation of 
our bodies and of the world.—Though difficult, 
the Christian may guard himself against the de- 
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structive influence of evil examples. 1) He has 
no lack of good examples around him; 2) He 
sees the fearfulness of evil examples; 3) He has 
a heavenly calling. — There is a Christian use of 
bad examples as well as good. 

Passavant: —This is the three-fold divine 
working of the one Redeemer; lie has redeemed 
His people from the curse of sin through His 
blood ; He redeems them more and more by His 
Holy Spirit from the power of sin, and He will fi¬ 
nally redeem them from all misery and all oppres¬ 
sion in this evil, godless world, and bring them 
to His heavenly kingdom. 


[Neander:— Each one is required to apply to 
his own life the measure of spiritual discernment 
bestowed upon him (ver. 16).—All progressive 
revelation of the Spirit, all new light of which 
man is made partaker, presupposes a faithful ap¬ 
plication of what has previously been given (ver. 
15).—If each one were careful to put in practice 
with strict fidelity his own measure of Christian 
knowledge, without contending with others about 
matters wherein they differ from himself, how 
many schisms might have been avoided in the 
church, how many differences might for its inte¬ 
rest have been overcome and adjusted I—H.] 


VI. SECTION FIFTH. 

Concluding exhortations designed to secure co-operation between the Philip 
pians and the Apostle. 

Chapter IV. 2-20. 

(1). Exhortation to unity addressed to individuals. 

Chap. IV. 2, 3. 

2 I beseech Euodias [Euodia] 1 , and [I] beseech Syntyche, that they be of the same 

3 mind in the Lord. (And) [Yea] 2 I entreat thee also, true yoke fellow, help those 
[these] women, 3 who labored [strove] with me in the gospel, with Clement also, and 
with other 4 [others] my fellow laborers, whose names are in the book of life. 

l Ver. 1. [On this change of the name see notes below. The Geneva version has the feminine form of the name instead of 
the masculine. Stephens' text has EvwSiav, which means ‘ fragrancebut the correct reading is Evofiiav, ‘ good way,’ ac¬ 
cording to all the uncial manuscripts.—II.] 

■i Ver. 2. [The common text has /cat, but vai is undoubtedly the correct reading —II.] 

3 Ibid. [Our English version misleads the reader here. In the Greek the first pronoun (aural?, ‘ them’), refers to Euodia 
and Syntiche, ami the second (aiTiue?=‘ since they’) assign them to the class of co-laborers with Paul whose toil and con¬ 
flicts {(TwriOk-qaav) they had shared. The translation therefore might be: ‘help them, since they labored,’ etc. —II.] 

4 ibid. [For this use of ‘other’ (=others) see the note on ii. 3. Instead of the appositional form It maybe rendered: 
‘ the rest of my co-laborers."—II.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

Ver. 2. I beseech Euodia, and I beseech 
Syntyche, ’Etodiav t rapa/caZw /cat Y.wtvxw 7Ta ~ 
pana'Au. From the general exhortation (ver. 1) 
the Apostle passes to one addressed to indi¬ 
viduals. The relation of the persons being 
known to the readers, it was unnecessary to de¬ 
scribe it. The repeated 7ra/oa/ca/U), I exhort (not 
so correctly beseech) indicates that, each of them 
needed the admonition ; they were both in fault. 
The repetition is not merely ad vehementiam affec- 
tus significandam (Erasmus). The names, com¬ 
mon also elsewhere, belong to women, as avraZf 
(ver. 3) demands; but the persons are otherwise 
unknown. Grotius incorrectly regards both as 
men. Hammond regards only the second as a man, 
and Bauer both as parties. Schweqler regards 
the first as the Jewish party, the second as the 
Gentile Christian party ; but they did not labor 
with Paul (owi/&fa/odv yoi). The Apostle ex¬ 


horts:— That they be of the same mind in 
the Lord (to avro <j>poveiv iv Kvp'uf. i). See ii. 2. On 
this agreement the Apostle lays special stress ; 
it belongs to the oTTjKere b avpio). They must in 
some way have been alienated, but on what oc¬ 
casion, in what cause or manner, is not stated or 
hinted. Hence it cannot be said that, as the ex¬ 
pression is borrowed from ii. 2, the motives for 
this estrangement must have corresponded to 
those mentioned in ii. 3 (Wiesinger, De Wette). 
With as little reason can it be said that they are 
deaconesses. [Those who hold that such an or¬ 
der existed in the primitive church generally 
think that these women belonged to it, and that 
their variance was the more unworthy on that 
account.—H.] 

Ver. 3. Yea I entreat thee also, true yoke 
fellow. Na/, very common as particula ajftrm- 
antis, but as particula obsccrantis, only elsewhere 
in Rev. xxii. 20. It indicates the seriousness of 
the affair to the Apostle that he turns with his 
entreaties (e pwrw), to still another (nai ae) be- 
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sides the women. It is not dear who it is that 
he invokes in yvf/oie cbCxrye. The substantive, in 
the N. T. found only here, is plain from its op¬ 
posite, irepo^vyeiv (2 Cor. vi. 14), as also from the 
use of Cvyo? (figuratively: Matt. xi. 2‘J, 30; Acts 
xv. 10; Gal. v. 1; literally, 1 Tim. vl. I; Rev. 
vi. 5); hence partner, associate, and the rela¬ 
tion of this person to Paul is described as very 
close, as that of one who draws at the same yoke 
with himself. It is a stricter connection than 
that of ovvepydg. The epithet yvqate describes 
the nature and character of this person (ii. 20) 
as genuine, pure, true. Hence it cannot appear 
3trange that Paul did not address him by name: 
every one is supposed to know him. It is incor¬ 
rect to regard av^vye as a name (Chrysostom, 
Meykr, distinctly; Wiesincier with hesitation), 
as a designation of Epaphroditus (Grotius), or 
of Timothy (Esnus), for these could not have 
b^en addressed as in Philippi; or arbitrarily of 
Silas (Benoel), of the husband of one of two wo¬ 
men (the Greek interpreters), or of Paul’s wife 
(Cle.me.vs Alex., Erasmus, et al.) contrary to 
the history (1 Cor. vii. 8) and against the gram¬ 
mar (masculine form). [The noun may be mas¬ 
culine or feminine, but the adj. lias properly 
three terminations, anl must be masculine here. 
Other conjectures, on the supposition that au 
anonymous person is meant are, that it may have 
been Luke who appears to have been absent from 
Rome when the Epistle was written (see on i. 1) 
or Epaphroditus (Liqiitfoot) at the side of Paul 
as he wrote, an 1 whom lie addressed ( -rapamXij ) 
at the moment.—II.] Lutrent's view ( Neutest. 
Studien, pp. 134-137) is worthy of notice. In 
reply to the assertion that the name Syzygus 
does not occur, he remarks th it names are not 
objects of literature, but products of social or 
civil life, as for example, Onesimus, Tryphena, 
and Tryphosa (Rom. xvi. 12). He explains the 
passage thus: “ Thou, who, a genuine Syzygus, 

hast already by thy birth (yvqote) and thy name 
been called to be a yoke fellow and helper of all 
laborers in the vineyard of the Lord, lay hold now 
also of the work together with these two sisters, 
that they through thy aid may carry it forward 
with one spirit, not as heretofore, in discord I 
For Paul does not mean to blame them (as in ii. 
20) but to praise them, and hence would not im¬ 
ply that he has only one yvf/mov ai\vyov in Phi¬ 
lippi.” Like Evofiia (way of faith), Syntyche 
and Syzygus appear to him to have been names 
received after baptism, as in the case of others, 
whose names are more familiar to us. [The best 
view after all seems to be that of Meyer, Lau¬ 
rent, and others, that Syzygus or Synzygus 
(ovv^vyos) is a proper name, borne by one who 
had been associated with Paul in Christian la¬ 
bors, who was at Philippi when the Apostle 
wrote the letter, and was well known there as 
deserving the encomium which this appeal to him 
implies. Paul nowhere uses this word (oi'Zvyo?) 
of any one of his official associates, being used 
in fact nowhere else in the N. T. : it is found 
here in the midst of other proper names (vers. 

2, 3); and the attributive yvrjoie corresponds 
finely and significantly to the appellative sense 
of such a name. That such an alliteration is 
not foreign to Paul’s manner, see Philem., vers. 
10, 11. The name, it is true, docs not appear 
6 


anywhere else; but many other names also are 
found only in single instances, and certainly many 
names to us must have been in use among the an¬ 
cients which have not been transmitted at all. 
Paul himself repeatedly mentions persons in his 
epistles who are named only once, and a cata¬ 
logue of names might be made out from the Acts 
of the Apostles, of those whose whole history for 
us lies in a single passage. See Meyer’s Brief 
an die Philipper on iv. 3.—II.]—Help these 
women ( ov/2ap t 3dvov avrai f) presents the object 
of the request. The verb (Luke v 1) signifies ‘ to 
take hold vigorously with,’ ‘to assist one,’ i. e., 
here to re-establish harmony. It is not ut habe- 
ant , unde ee suosque sustenient (Grotius), against 
the context.—Who strove with me in the 
gospel, states the motive for helping these 
women in the work of reconciliation. Hence 
he adds ainve^—ut quve (see Eph. i. 23). ’Ev 
evayye?.i(f) marks the sphere, as in I Thes. iii. 
2, in which they had labored with him (oi rz/tf- 
fo/oav pot). The verb points back to the be¬ 
ginning of Christianity at Philippi, when the 
women embraced it (Acts xvi. 13), and had 
exerted themselves to advance it. They had 
contended at Paul’s side for the gospel, and 
ought not now to strive against one another, 
against Christianity and against Paul ; they 
are so useful and deserving in other respects, 
they should be right also in their relation to 
each other.—With Clement also, and with 
my other fellow-laborers ( pera mi K'/fpev- 
rof Kai runs cvvtpjCiv pov ), brings to view 

the fact that various persons at Philippi at 
that time were harmoniously engaged in behalf 
of the gospel, men, as Clement and others, 
as well as (mt-mi) women associated with them. 
Paul thus exalts the merits of !Syntyche and 
Euodia who labored in such company. Clement 
was a Philippian ; which is evident, but nothing 
further, not even that he was a teacher (Meyer). 
We have no right to suppose him to have been 
Clemens Romanus (Catholics), or Flavius Cle¬ 
mens, Domitian’s patruelis (Baur). lie does 
not of course mention the ?.ot~oi ewepyot by 
name, because it is superfluous, as in the case 
of the yvr/cto£ ov$vyn£. [The closer proxi¬ 
mity anti the nature of the thought connect perd 
ovvepyuv pov with owt]d/jjoa\\ rather than with 
ovAXapfdvov avmic. The position and influence 
I of the women as co-partners in Christian service 
with Paul and his associates rendered the spec¬ 
tacle and effects of such strife the more deplo¬ 
rable, and thus enforced the appeal (cvAAap.ia 
vov) to strive the more earnestly to promote 
harmony between them.—11.]. In his joy on 
their account he adds:—Whose names are 
in the book of life, u>v ovdpara ev Zwfjq. 

[We are to refer u>v faw to rwv Aorrwr apart 
from Clem bnt, because the Apostle having named 
the latter would recognize the others though 
unnamed by him, as yet having their names 
written in heaven (Meyer, Ellicott and others). 
This expression does not of itself decide whether 
these other fellow-laborers were living or dead, 
but certainly it is altogether improbable that Cle¬ 
ment was the only one of them who still remained. 

—II.] The figurative expression was suggested 
perhaps by iii. 20, for the registers of the citi¬ 
zens of Israel, out of which one’s name was 
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erased on liis decease prepared the way for the 
expression D ,:, n “120 (Exodus xxxii. 32 ; Isa. 
iv. 3; Ezek. xiii. 9; Ps. lxix. 29; Dan. xii. 1) j 
which was adopted in the N. T. (Luke x. 20; 
Acts iii. 5; xiii. 8; xvii. 8; xx. 15) in order to 
mark the certainty of the eternal inheritance, j 
the blessedness which is to be reached by faith¬ 
ful striving. [It is clear from the expression 
“blotting out of the book,” (Rev. iii. 5) that the 
image suggested no idea of absolute predestina¬ 
tion. For the use of the phrase in Rabbinical 
writers see Wetstein here (Ligiitfoot). —H.] 
’Bern is to be supplied, not the optative (Bengel). 

It is the joyful certainty, not a wish that Paul 
has in mind here. 

DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. The servant of the word of God ought not 
only to exhort the whole church from the pulpit, 
but also with a special care for souls to warn in¬ 
dividuals. 

2. The pastor in liis oversight of souls should 
not stand alone, but be aided by others properly 
qualified. The lay-element should be cultivated 
for the service of the church. 

3. Goodness at the beginning does not protect j 
one from a fall afterward, nor courageous striving j 
for the gospel from ill-natured arrogance to- | 


wards others, nor the vanquishing of outward 
| foes from weak indulgence towards one’s self. 

4. The unity of the church as a body must 
extend into the narrowest circle of neighborhood 
and home. 

5. He who will exhort, incite others, must gen¬ 
erously recognize what is praiseworthy, and at¬ 
tach himself to the good which already exists. 

6. Women are to be highly esteemed in the 
church for their services ; but they should act 
with men (perd), and not work independently. 

HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

Starke :—There are peace-disturbers enough, 
but not so many peace-makers. To the work 
then! and help check those who love contention, 
and thus make peace!—Even women are to help 
in extending the kingdom of God with their 
prayers, gifts, good counsel, etc., and to contend 
fearlessly for the gospel. 

Rieger:— A tried, approved mediator can of¬ 
ten by the grace of God adjust many difficulties. 

Sciileiermacher :—Let us strive with all our 
powers to extend Christian fellowship, and yet 
not weaken it. 

Heubner :—To have a genuine colleague is 
not a privilege granted to every one (ver. 3). 


(2) General exhortation to Christian joy. 
(Chapter IY. 4-7). 


4, 5 Rejoice in the Lord always: (and) 1 again I [will] say, rejoice. Let your modera- 
(j tion [gentleness] be known to all men: The Lord is at hand. Be careful for no¬ 
thing ; but in everything, by prayer and supplication, with thanksgiving, let your 
7 request [requests] be known unto [before] God. And the peace of God, which pas- 
seth [every] understanding, shall keep [guard] your hearts and [your] minds through 
[in] Christ Jesus. 


i Yor. 4 [This‘and in the A. V. answers to (ecu' in the common text, which is, however, unwarranted. For the asynde¬ 
ton which thus occurs, ace Winer’s Gram., p. 537. See the notes below on epd>. —II.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

Ver. 4. Rejoice in the Lord always (*at- 
pere kv Kvplu irarrore) takes up in connection with 
ver. 3 (d)v ovopara kv faf/c) the theme of the 

epistle. See iii. 1. A tone of special emphasis 
rests on “always” (iravTore): there lies the dif¬ 
ficulty and the glory of rejoicing in the Lord 
— Again I will say, rejoice (7 -akiv kp€), 
Xalpere) repeats the command with emphasis. — 
Bengel incorrectly joins ■Kavrore with ■jrd’hiv . — 
[The verb (epa>) is future, not present, as in the 
A. V. This reiterated exhortation is the more 
remarkable when we recollect that Paul as he 
wrote or dictated the letter had his right arm 
chained to the arm of a Roman soldier, or at all 


events was a prisoner under the eye of a sentinel 
who never left him (see Acts xxviii. 20).—H.] 
Ver. 6 . Let your forbearance be known 
to all men, though without any external no¬ 
tation, connects itself logically with ^a/pere, 
since joy has of itself a tendency to make us 
mild and gentle: gaudium in domino parit veram 
sequitatem erga proximum, (Bengel). To emends 
vpfov is stronger than the substantive, kmeUeia 
(2 Cor. x. 1 ; Acts xxiv. 4), and implies that 
this quality ( rh kmeiKeg) pervades the entire 
nature of the v/iibv. Comp. iii. 8; Rom. ii. 4; 
Heb. vi. 17. It signifies mildness, forbearance, 
(used with hpaxog, 1 Tim. iii. 3; Tit. iii. 2; 
between elpt/viKt/ and evneedfa Jas. iii. 17 ; with 
aya&dg, 1 Pet. ii. 18), hence not ‘becoming 
conduct’ (Matthies). It is to be known te 
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all (yvuo&f/rw naoiv av&pfattois) without ex¬ 
ception, to strangers, and so much the more to 
neighbors, because they have such occasion to 
see it. manifested towards themselves and to¬ 
wards others. The context leads us to think 
more directly of the adjustment of difficulties, the 
removal of dissension ’(vers. 2, 3) for effecting 
which the gentleness which spares the delin 
quent is a great- assistance. [The etieikeq b/iuv 
stands in contrast to the aKp/podiKaiog, as being 
satisfied with less than is one’s due. Aiust. 
Eth. Nic., v. 10 (Lioutfoot). —II.]— The Lord 
is at hand (6 Kvpioe; eyyvc;) in whom they are to 
rejoice, lienee Christ, under whose eye they are 
to walk and act, who will also judge them: judex 
vobis propitius, vindex in malos (Bengel). This is 
a strong motive to the exercise of forbearance 
We are not to refer Kvpioc; to God (Calvin), since 
npoq tov de6v follows in ver. 6, and the subject 
here is not that of the providence of God, 
but the napovata or advent of Christ. Meyer in¬ 
correctly joins it with what follows. [This near¬ 
ness of Christ admits of other explanations. It 
may mean that He is ever near to His people as 
their efficient, supporter and helper, so that with 
such nu arm to defend them they have nothing 
to fear from the power or malice of their ene 
mies (comp. Matt. xiii. 11; 1 Pet. iv. 7); or, 
more probably, that He is always near to them 
in point of time, will soon come to relieve them 
of their cares and trials, and receive them to 
their appointed rewards and rest in heaven 
(John xiv. 3; Rom. xiii. 11, sq.) See note on i. 
7. There is no necessary, certainly no exclu¬ 
sive, reference here to a definite expectation of 
the near advent of Christ, and the end of the 
world.*—H.] 

Ver. 6. Be careful for nothing, (pgdev pepi- 
pvare) enjoins freedom from anxiety since gaudi- 
um in domino legitimam securitatem in suis rebus pa- 
rit (Bengel). M gdiv, accusative of the object, 
excludes every subject of harassing care, whe¬ 
ther fruitless labor or the events which precede 
the Lord’s advent (ver. 5) ; hence not anxious 
solicitude merely is forbiddeu (Grotius).— But 
in every thing (dA/.’ ev navri) is the antithesis 
to pgdtv (comp. Eph. v. 24). — By prayer and 
supplication, with thanksgiving, let your 
requests be known unto God, (rjj npoaevxv 
Kai TTf tiegaeL per a Evxaptoriag ra alrgpara vpQv 
yvupi^eodu 7r pog tqv dedv) is the antithesis of 
pepip.va.Te. He who rejoices in the Lord has 
not to do with ‘earthly things’ (rd emyeta, 
iii. 19). Td airr/para vpebv, are the contents or 
objects of the prayers, desideria vestra (Luke 
xxiii. 24 ; 1 John v. 15). The verb yvonn^eadu 
has a threefold limitation: 1) the way (rf/ n/werev- 
XV itai tt) degaet) which the article points out as 
tire appointed one, and its repetition as consist¬ 
ing of two parts or acts (on the difference see 
Eph. vi. 18); 2) the accompaniment; pera ev - 
Xapiaria f (comp. Eph. v. 4; Col. ii. 7; iv. 2), 


* [Neaxder suggests still another, or at least a modified 
Interpretation. The consciousness that “ the Lord is nigh,” 
furnishes a motive for the exercise of forbearance under pro¬ 
vocation. 11 is persecuted people walk in the sight of the Lord 
and dare not give way to passion in the near presence of Him, 
who endured every wrong with heavenly patience and long- 
suffering. This consciousness that the Lord is near will also 
restrain them from wishing to anticipate His justice, to take 
the work of retribution into their own hands.—II.] 


which should never be wanting in prayer and re¬ 
quest; and 3) the direction (npbg tuv de6v) to 
whom the prayer should be directed. We are 
not to run to men with our complaints and la¬ 
mentations. Bengel well points out the connec¬ 
tion of vers. 4-6: tristitiam et curam comitatur 
morositas. 

Ver. 7. And the peace of God, which 
passeth every understanding. Kai adds now 
a promise. Joy in the Lord is accompanied by 
the peace of Gad, etc. The genitive marks the 
author (see Eph. i. 2; Col. iii. 15; and comp. 
Winer’s Gram., p. 186), and the participial 
clause the value of the peace which as the con¬ 
text shows must be understood as an inward 
state or peace of soul, in contrast with violence 
(ver. 5), anxiety (ver. 6) and in connection with 
joy (ver. 4). Hence ‘the peace’ ^eipgvg) is not 
harmony with one another (Meyer), which does 
not accord with the following predicates, nor re¬ 
conciliation with God (Erasmus), which peace 
of .soul presupposes, and on which it is founded. 
This peace of God is a possession defined as $ 
vieEptxovoa Ttavra vovv, i. e., towering above (ii. 
3; iii. 8; Eph. iii. 19) the reach of man’s un¬ 
derstanding, however strong it may be (Trdvra 
vovv), (Eph. iv. 17). The comparison is between 
peace as the object of emotion and experience, 
and the understanding as the perceptive or ra¬ 
tional faculty, and not between the incompre¬ 
hensibility of this peace and the understanding 
(Erasmus, res felicior, quam ut humana mens queat 
percipere, and so Meyer et al .) [According to 
Meyer’s view (1859) the comparison lies in the 
cffieacy of God’s peace, on the one hand, and of 
man’s reason or understanding on the other, to 
lift the soul above disquietude and the power of 
the world. So essentially Lightfoot: *> Surpass¬ 
ing every device or counsel' of man, i. e., which is 
far better, which produces a higher satisfaction, 
than all punctilious self-assertion, all anxious 
forethought. Ellicott translates: ‘which over- 
passeth every understanding ,’ i. e., ‘which tran¬ 
scends every effort and attempt on the part of 
the understanding to grasp and realize it.’ The 
similarity between the language here and Eph. 
iii. 20 speaks almost decisively for the latter and 
more obvious interpretation : ‘ Who is able to do 
exceedingly abundantly above all that we ask or 
think,’ airovpeda /} voovpev. —II.] We are not to 
think at all here of the doubting or perplexed 
understanding (De Wette). — Shall keep your 
hearts and your minds in Christ Jesus, 
characterizes the efficacy of the peace in question. 
The verb (tipovpgact) signifies to guard , while the 
tense marks the continuance of this protection; 
it is a promise, assurance, not a wish ( Vulg., cus~ 
todiat, et al.) The object rdf napiYias vpuv Kai ra 
vo//para vpuv, is the inner personality, made em¬ 
phatic and exhaustive by the repeated article and 
pronoun. Bengel: corsedescogitationum. Comp. 

2 Cor. iii. 14, 15. Thus the whole and itsparts, 
the principal and derivative, in the individual’s 
life, are preserved adversus omnes insultus et curas 
(Bengel) ; or Cktte pivuv Kai pt] ekkeceIv avrov, r rj£ 
wiorsus (Chrysostom). Comp. 1 Pet. i. 5. [The 
vogpara reside in and issue from the Kapdia 
(comp. 2 Cor. iii. 14, 15): for in the Apostle’s 
language Kapdia is the seat of thought as well as 
of feeling (Lightfoot) —II.] This result is ao- 
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cotnplished tv Xpiary ’Itjaov , and hence apart 
from Him it does not spring from any inherent 
efficacy in the peace itself. Without His aid it 
is not possible to abide with Him, to obtain or to 
keep His gifts. 

DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. Joy in the Lord is the theme of this epistle, 
and the chief feature in the portrait of the Chris¬ 
tian. On this frame of mind much depends: 
gentleness towards all men, in word and deed, 
since it causes many a provocation to pass un¬ 
noticed, or to be borne patiently; freedom from 
care and delight in prayer, for the Christian 
knows and frequents the way to God, and casts 
all his care upon Him who cares for him, being 
driven by care to prayer, and by prayer driving 
away care; inward peace, which God has 
wrought, and continues to strengthen in the soul. 

2. Our consciousness of the nearness of the 
Lord, is strengthened by our very joy in the 
Lord, which is only perfected in the other world, 
bo that we feel His coming to be a blessing, and 
desire it (ver. 5). 

3. The prayer for what is lacking should ne¬ 
ver be separated from thanksgiving for what has 
been grained (ver. 6). 

4. All that moves, disquiets thee, may and 
should become a subject of prayer, but the sort 
of prayer, manifold as may be the reason for it, 
is definite, and not every prayer avails. 

IIOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

Starke: —Two things trouble us: sin and af¬ 
fliction ; on the other hand we find here a double 
incitement to rejoice in the Lord ; ltejoice !—A 
Christian must be no towering tulip, but rather 
a humble violet, dispensing everywhere a sweet 
perfume.—Thou lion and tyrant in thy house! 
When an honorable man, a stranger approaches 
thee, thou ceasest perhaps to scold, and curse, 
and rage : why hast thou not as much reverence 
for the Lord who is near thee?—To care is God’s 
part, but to labor and in prayer to commit the issue 
to Him, is ours—To-day peace, to-morrow war! 
So it was formerly in the world, so it is nowand 
so it will be to the end; but the peace of God is 
an eternal peace. 

Rieger :—Everything in the Lord’s life, cha¬ 
racter, and experience is indeed a cause of joy 
to you. His condescension in His incarnation 
and birth, IIis walk in the world, His sufferings, 
cross, and death, llis life and glory, His present 
concealment in God, His revelation from heaven 
ever near and nearer to us.—One may have the 
inward ground of joy in the Lord, though he has 
not the same susceptibility at one time as at an¬ 
other.—Yet joy in the Lord does not lead one to 
violent outbursts, or on the other hand to sit in¬ 
dolently, but to work, and it is this exercise 
which keeps it pure. A joyful follower of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, has to deal with different 
men, who in many ways have need of his for¬ 
bearance.—Sometimes, indeed, even our reason 
performs good service against care, and pro¬ 
motes contentment of mind. But too often our 
reason is itself the fountain of many cares, or at 
least meets with cases where it is entirely help¬ 


less.—Out of the heart the life flows; if it is not 
protected it evaporates, and the senses bring in 
many a thing from the world, which has power 
to disturb our contentment. 

Gerlach :—Let the Lord who in grace and 
judgment is ever near His people, care for all 
things. Address no prayer to Him, even out of 
the deepest distress, without thanksgiving; for 
even in the greatest misery you have more rea¬ 
son for thanksgiving and joy than for sorrow and 
complaint. Thus you can maintain joy in the 
Lord and gentleness towards men, at the same 
time. 

[Robert Hall: —Seek repose by prayer. If 
your mind be overcharged or overwhelmed with 
trouble and anxiety, go into the presence of God. 
Spread your case before Him. Though He 
knows the desires of your hearts, yet He has de¬ 
clared lie “will be sought after;” He will be 
“inquired of to do it for you.” Go, therefore, 
into the presence of that God who will at once 
tranquillize your spirit, give you what you wish, 
or make you more happy without it and who 
will be your everlasting consolation, if you trust 
in Him. He will breathe peace into your soul, 
and command tranquillity in the midst of the 
greatest storms, llow much are they to be pi¬ 
tied who never pray. The world is to them all 
gloom and disappointment; for there they see 
none of the kindness and protection of our hea¬ 
venly Father. We do not wonder that the sor¬ 
row of the world worketh death, with the dis¬ 
tresses, afflictions, and disappointments to which 
human nature is exposed (ver. 6).—H.] 

Schleiermaciier :—What then are the chief 
things in the holy joy of Christmas? 1) Joy in 
the entire Lord and Redeemer. 2) A common 
feeling of love and joy (a) in the consciousness 
of the kindness and favor of God, our heavenly 
Father, which have been manifested in Christ 
Jesus; ( b ) in the purity and serenity of Chris¬ 
tian joy. 3) Joy not over this or that aspect 
of heart and life, but over universal inward de¬ 
velopment. 

Passavant: —This gentleness manifests itself 
at one time as equanimity and patience under all 
circumstances, among all men, and in manifold 
experiences; at another as integrity in business 
relations; as justice, forbearance, and goodness, 
in exercising power; as impartiality and mercy 
in judging; as noble yielding, joyful giving, and 
patient enduring and forgiving.—As the epistle 
for the fourth Sunday in Advent. 

Heubner: —The true joy of the Christian in 
Advent. 1. Its nature. It springs from the 
past, the present, and the future coming of the 
Lord. 2. Its effects: gentleness, freedom from 
care, disposition to pray, peace. It is the best 
preparation for Christmas. 

Lohe: —The approach of the festival as typi¬ 
cal of the second coming of Christ greets us with 
a four-fold trumpet-blast: 1) Joy in Christ; 2) 
gentleness and goodness ; 3) prayer and thanks¬ 
giving; 4) a prolonged sweet tone of peace, which 
is higher than all reason. 

Ahlfeld: —Supplication and thanksgiving 
are better than care. 1. Care gnaws the mar¬ 
row and pith out of God’s gifts. 2. Rise above 
it and leave it to your Lord. 3. Live in prayer 
and thanksgiving. He will gladly help you. 
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Law and Testimony. It is necessary to call 
solemnly to mind the much forgotten second 
coming of the Lord. 1) It brings holy joy in 
every way ; 2) it is a rampart and wall against 
all hate and harm; 3) it inspires care-conquer¬ 
ing prayer; 4) it enfolds us in God’s peace. 

Proiilk: —The Christian disposition of mind 
in the holy time of Advent. 1) Holy joy; 2) 
tender love of men ; 3) firm trust in God ; 4) di¬ 
vine peice.—Difference between the holy mind 
of Christians and the wanton mind of the world. 
1) The sources: the former springs from be¬ 
lieving, sanctified hearts ; the latter from a for¬ 
tunate gift of nature, or it is the fruit of the sin¬ 
ful flesh. 2) Expressions : the former in reli¬ 
gious joys, in lawful earthly pleasures used with 
moderation, a gentle, loving spirit, with God be¬ 
fore the eye and in the heart; the latter, in sen- 
sualjoys ami violent passions. 3) Duration : the 
former always, the latter now and then. 4) Ef¬ 
fects: the former liberates from care and me¬ 
lancholy. and rentiers one inclined to and quali¬ 
fied for the good; the latter leads away from God 
into sin.—The Lord is near! The thought (1) 
sanctifies our joys ; (2) dissipates our cares ; (3) 
consecrates our prayers; (4) fills us with love 
and forbearance towards our neighbor. 

[J. S. Howsox:—The Apostle Paul illustrated 
his precepts by example. lie was remarkable 
for his habit of combining thanksgiving with his 
prayers (see ver. 6).—l know of no more in¬ 
structive study than to go over all the ground 
from Romans to Philemon, taking the structure 
of the Epistles as we find it, and noticing these 
streams of prayer and praise, sometimes as they 
appear separately, very frequently together. We 
have grand doxologies after the commencement 
of some great truth, or at the prospect of some 
glorious future, as in the letter to the Romans, 
(xi. 33); “0 the depth of the riches; both of 
the wisdom and the knowledge of God !” or in the 
First to the Corinthians (ix. 57): “ Thanks be to 
God which givetli us the victory, through our 
Lord Jesus Christ!” The habit strikes us more 
forcibly when the reference is to something per¬ 
sonal. Thus, at the mention of the long-delayed, 
but at last accomplished meeting with Titus (2 
Cor. ii. 14): “Now thanks be to God, which al¬ 
ways canseth us to triumph in Christ!” Even in 
his statement of a fact, Paul uses a eucharistio 
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form (Rom. vii. 25): “Who shall deliver me! 
I thank God through Jesus Christ our Lord.” 
“ Thanks be to God which put this into the heart 
of Titus.” 2 Cor. viii. 10. “ 1 thank God that I 

baptized none save Crispins and Gaius.” 1 Cor. i. 
14. “ l thank my God, l speak with tongues more 
than you all.” 1 Cor. xtv. 18. Even when he 
speaks of food, the name which he employs is : 
“That for which 1 give thanks.” And what is said 
of thanksgiving may similarly be said of prayer. 
Thus, with the same kind of exuberant impulse, 
after a doctrinal statement : “ For this cause I 

bow my knees unto the Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, that He would grant you to be strength¬ 
ened with might by IIis Spirit in the inner man.” 
Eph. iii. 14-lb. So when he lias been describing 
his projected journey : “Now the God of peace 
be with you.” Rom. xv. 33. So when he has 
been giving advice to an individual : “Consider 
what I say.; and the Lord give thee understand¬ 
ing in all tilings.” 2 Tim. ii. 7. Evidently with 
St. Paul the law of Prayer is the law of Praise. 
Supplication and gratitude are almost always 
inter-linked together; or at least when one is 
present, the other is seldom far absent. “I will 
pray with the Spirit, and l will sing with the Spi¬ 
rit, : I will pray with the understanding, and l will 
sing with the understanding.” 1 Cor. xiv. 15. In 
the Christian life he clearly assumes that Thanks¬ 
giving will follow easily in thefootstepsof Prayer, 
and that Prayer will be mindful to fill the 
place which has just been occupied by Thanks¬ 
giving. Two parallel sentences from the Ephe¬ 
sians may conclude this imperfect list of illus¬ 
trations: “Giving thanks always for all things 
unto God and the Father in the name of our Lord 
Jesus Christ.” Eph. v. 20. “ Pray ing always with 
all prayer and supplication in the Spirit, and 
watching thereunto with all perseverance.” Eph. 
vi. 18. Different as St Paul’s Epistles are in 
most respects from the Psalms of David, they re¬ 
semble them in this combination. The lesson 
derived from both, and in both cases alike en¬ 
forced by the writer’s example, is this : “ Offer 

unto God thanksgiving ; and call upon Him in 
the time of trouble; so will He hear thee, and 
thou shalt praise Him,” (Ps. 1. 14, 15). See Lec¬ 
tures on the Character of St. Paul , p. 150 (London, 
18G4).—H.] 


(3). General exhortation to Christian progrm. 

(Chapter IV. 8, 9) 

8 Finally, brethren, whatsoever things are true, whatsoever things are honest [ho¬ 
norable] whatsoever things are just, whatsoever things are pure, whatsoever things 
are lovely, whatsoever things are of good report; if there be any virtue, and if 

9 there be any praise, think on these things. Those [The] things which ye have both 
[also] learned, and received, and heard, and seen in me [these] do; and the God of 
peace shall be with you. 
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EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

Ver. 8. Finally, ro 7 jhx6v, introduces the con¬ 
clusion, but does not strictly resume iii. 1 again 
(Mattuies). [This expression indicates an ap¬ 
proach to the end. and as Meyer remarks, its 
recurrence here shows Paul’s reluctance to say 
the last word of farewell.— II.] It is here added 
how and wherein the peace of God (ver. 7) is to 
manifest itself; and as ver. 7 states what God 
does, so this declares what remains for men to do. 
(De Wette). The address, brethren, adetyot, 
is prompted by the fervor of his feelings; and to 
this fervor is due also the six times repeated baa. 
[The words which follow here may be said to be 
arranged in a descending scale. The first four 
describe the character of the actions themselves, 
the two former, akydy, aepva , being absolute, the 
two latter dtmta, ayva , relative; the fifth and 
sixth 7 Tpoatyilr), evtpypa, point to the moral appro¬ 
bation which they conciliate; while the seventh 
and eighth apery, exaivog , in which the form of 
expression is changed (elrtg for baa), are thrown 
in as an after-thought that no motive may be omit¬ 
ted (Ligutfoot). —H.]— Whatsoever things 
are true, oaa eariv a?ty&y. The baa indicates 
that all things, without exception, which the ca¬ 
tegory embraces are meant; while eariv implies 
their actual existence in contrast with the arbi¬ 
trary supposition of men. ’AAytirj is the morally 
true, in harmony with the objective rule of mo¬ 
rality in the gospels. See Eph. iv. 21. It 
should neither be limited by in sermone (Ben- 
gel) nor be taken as merely subjective in the 
sense of sincerity (Erasmus). — Whatsoever 
things are honorable (baa aepva), designates 
things of a worthy character corresponding 
to the essence of the aky&eta (1 Tim. ii. 2 ; 
Tit. ii. 2). [They are such as men esteem, 
regard with respect, veneration.—H.]— What¬ 
soever things are just (baa tiUaia) signifies 
the things which accord with the law, as in Eph. 
iv. 24, and should not be limited by erga alios 
(Bengel). —Whatsoever things are pure 
(oaa ayvd) describes the same qualities or acts 
intrinsically (2 Cor. vi. 6; vii. 11; Jas. iii. 17; 
1 Tim. v. 22 ; 1 John iii. 3; ayv&s i. 17). It is 
not simply ‘chaste’ (Grotius). —Whatsoever 
things are lovely, whatsoever things are 
Of good report (baa xpoa<pi?y, baa evtyypa) com¬ 
prises again a two-fold relation; both words 
have reference to the estimation of men, the first 
however designating what is valuable and dear 
to the heart of man, (npoctfttky), the second (evtpy- 
pa) what i9 praised, esteemed among men, in 
word and deed. The first should not be sup¬ 


plemented by rots ntarols ml ru &e£> (Chrysos¬ 
tom), or restricted by rtj (Theodoret), or 
interpreted as benigna, quse graliosum faciunt ho- 
minem (Grotius). The second does not refer to 
quse bonam famam conciliant (Erasmus), or to ser - 
mones, qui aliis bene precantur (Storr), which is 
opposed to the context.— If there be any vir¬ 
tue, and if there be any praise, sums up the 
preceding; el ns aperi) refers to the first two 
pairs, ml el ns ixaivos to the last pair. The 
former, aperfj, used of God, 1 Pet. ii. 9 ; 2 Pet. i. 
3, here and in 2 Pet. i. 5, of men, signifies moral 
rectitude in disposition and action; the latter 


(Ixatvos) the moral judgment of men, hence not 
res laudabilis (Calvin, etal .); virtue (aperf) calls 
forth praise (txaivov ): this presupposes that.'— 
Thus what is in a Christian sense moral, is de¬ 
scribed in manifold relations, and the Apostle 
now says of it:—Think on these things, rav- 
ra Tioyi&ode, not the same as <f>poveire. ThePhi- 
lippians should choose these things as the sub¬ 
ject of their meditation, have them ever in their 
thoughts. 

Ver. 9. The train of thought leads us here to 
the province of action.—The things which 
ye have also learned, and received, and 
heard, and seen in me. The first nai points 
to the eariv with baa. [Hence it does not signify 
both (A. V.), but also, i. e ., it adds the Apos¬ 
tle’s example and teaching to the claims of the 
virtues themselves. Ligutfoot makes the first 
mi responsive to the third, and so connects the 
verbs in pairs.—11.] ’E paOere ml nape?.afiere t 
refer to instruction, the former indicating the 
act in this process, as that of the Philippians, 
the latter, as that of Paul. The second intimates 
that the first could not have taken place without 
the second. ’Hicovcare mi eldere refer to exam¬ 
ples of which the Philippians had knowledge by 
report or from personal observation, and which 
nai joins with the instruction (epadere). ’Ev epoi 
belongs to both verbs, for Paul is an example in 
word as well as act. Therefore nat-mi-mi is not 
“as well as,” nor epddere genus, and the others 
species (Holemann), nor does ynovaare refer to 
preaching (Calvin, et al.). —These do ( ravra 
xpaaaere) is parallel to ravra Tioyi&c&e; both to¬ 
gether, thinking and doing, are wdiat Paul en¬ 
joins.—And the God of peace shall be 
with you, Kal 6 &eos rye e'tpijvys earat peti' vpibv. 
The particle connects the result (=‘and so,’) 
with the injunction. The promise points to 
ver. 7. He has the peace of God as his protec¬ 
tion, who has the God of peace with him and in 
him. 

DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. Salvation with all its inward wealth and 
manifold relations, is a unit. It harmonizes with 
the standard (akyfiy) immanent in it, whereon 
depends its dignity, its worth (aepva), agrees 
with the rule made objective in the law ( dimta ), 
so that it is unspotted (ayrd), has its echo in the 
creature (xpootpthy), and in the circles formed by 
it (evtyyua). 

2. Salvation is obtained through a saving 
union of doctrine and example. 

3. He who rightfully claims salvation in 
word, has resting upon him still more the duty 
of bearing witness to it in his life. 

[Andrew Fuller: —“The God of peace shall 
be with you” (ver. 9). We cannot experience the 
peace of God, and joy in the Holy Ghost, unless 
we have the testimony of our own consciences 
that in simplicity and godly sincerity we have 
had our conversation in the world.—What is this 
peace? The Christian, the minister who enjoys 
a well-grounded persuasion that he possesses the 
favor of Jesus Christ, whose confidence is in Him 
who sits at the helm of the universe, who walks 
with God and has the testimony of a good con¬ 
science, possesses the peace of God.—H.] 
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IIOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

Starke:— Christians have no need of the 
teachings of pagan morality, for no virtue can 
be found, or anything else praiseworthy and glo¬ 
rious, which is not found in God’s word.—Who¬ 
ever will have the blessings of salvation, must 
submit to the divine plan of salvation. 

Sciileiermacuer: —In regard to what is ho¬ 
norable, just, pure, lovely, and of good report, 
there is a true and a false standard, and for this 
reason the Apostle here places the true at the be¬ 
ginning, that when the following exhortations are 
presented this fact, which our experience so often 
discloses, may at once occur to the Christian, and 
he may be led to examine himself and see whether 
he also is everywhere seeking for the true. 


Heubner: —The Christian should not be one, 
but many-sided; he should strive after all that 
is excellent.—The true type of Christian virtue 
rejects all falsehood.— Klopstock inserts ver. 8 
in his ode to the Redeemer at the close of the 
Messiah. 

[Robert Hall : — Thero are very different vir¬ 
tues. If we would bt co. jplete in our Christian 
profession, we must attend to all the virtues of 
it ;—whatsoever things are true, honest, just, or 
lovely, as well as those subliiner things which 
more immediately respect God and Christ, aud 
heaven and eternity. The beauty of the Chris¬ 
tian character is not formed so much by the gi¬ 
gantic size of one virtue, as from the harmony 
and consistency of all. Never, then, let it ap¬ 
pear which virtue has been most approved by 
you, but cultivate every virtue (ver. 8).—H.] 


(4). The Apostle’s thankfulness for the gifts of love which he has received from them. 
(Chapter IV. 10-20). 


His joy on account of such friendship (ver. 10) ; correction of a possible misunderstanding on their pari 
(vers. 11-13) ; grateful recognition of their kindness (vers. 14-17) ; and assurance of the divine 
blessing (vers. 18-20). 


10 But I rejoiced in the Lord greatly, that now at the last your care of me hath 
flourished again; wherein ye were also careful, but ye lacked [were lacking] 

11 opportunity. Not that I speak in respect of want, for I have learned, in whatsoever 

12 state I am (therewith) to be content. I know both [also] 1 how to be abased, and 
I know how to abound; every where [in everything], and in all things I am in- 

13 structed both to be full and to be hungry, both to abound and to suffer need. I 

14 can do all things through Christ' 2 [in him] who strengtheneth me. Notwithstanding 

15 ye have well done that ye did communicate with [shared in] my affliction. Now, 
ye Philippians, [also] know (also) that in the beginning of the gospel, when I de¬ 
parted from Macedonia, no church communicated with me as concerning [for an ac- 

16 count of] giving and receiving, but ye only. For even in Thessalonica ye sent once 

17 and again unto 3 my necessity. Not because [that] I desire a [the] gift: but I de- 

18 sire [the] fruit that (may) abounds to your account. But I have all, and abound: 
I am full, having received of Epaphroditus the things which were sent from you, 

19 an od mr of a sweet smell, a sacrifice acceptable, well pleasing to God. But my 
God shall supply all your need according to his riches 4 in glory by [in] Christ Je- 

20 sus. Now unto God and our Father be glory forever and ever. Amen. 


1 Ver. 12. [We are to read «cat after the first olSa, and not ie as in the common text. The witnesses are decisive. So 
Tischendorf, Meyer, Elucott, Wordsworth, and others decide.— II.] 

* Ver. 13. Only a few manuscripts add X (inserted afterwards) A BC ft at., omit it. It is an exegctical 

variation. [The change makes the expression like 1 Tim. i. 12, and that conformity may have been the motive for the 
change.—1I.J 

* Ver. 10. [Some good authorities omitafter ii?, but it is undoubtedly genuine, having been overlooked in some copies 
in consequence of the successive similar endings —11.] 

* Ver. 19. [The older rendering is to itAoOtoy instead of Thv ttAoutof. The manuscripts (Lachmann, Tischendorf) fluctuate 
in some other places between the neuter and the masculiue.—II.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

Ver. 10. But I rejoiced in the Lord great¬ 
ly. Paul commences by adding (d£) something 
else which concerns himself personally [ixdprjv). 
He limits this statement in two ways ; first, by 


designating the element (£v icvpiy) and secondly, 
the degree (pey61u>s) of his joy, the latter word 
being at the end for the sake of emphasis.— That 
now at the last your care of me hath 
flourished again. 'On introduces the reason 
of his joy : i/6r/ irort avedalere. This form of the 
verb is not found elsewhere. See Winer’s Gram. 
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p. 87. The verb (from i to bloom, be luxu¬ 
riant, or to cause to bloom) signifies to become 
green again, or to make green again. [The 
figure was not suggested by the season of the 
year when the gift was sent (Bengel), but the 
thought in its freshness budded into poetry (Ea- 
pie). —H.] The Philippians are regarded in the 
figure as a tree or field, wherein the concealed 
life has shown itself anew in the bestowal of the 
gifts of love, which are, as it were, the new buds 
or shoots of spring. The figure does not admit 
of the transitive signification (Gkotius, with an 
appeal to Ezek. xvii. 24), and the context, which 
presents the reason for his great joy, forbids our 
referring it to a return of prosperity (Meyer, 
Schenkel: to thrive, p’rosper in their circum¬ 
stances); and also forbids (for it contains no re¬ 
proach) our regarding either the emphatic i/6jj 
norb as tandem aliquando (Mkyer), though it may 
be so taken in Rom. I. 10 where it stands with 
the future, or dve&d/.e-E as pre-supposing the 
readers to be deficient in sympathy, as it were 
withered, unproductive, anopapavdevreg bv rif 
bXerjpoavvg ((Ectjm. et al.) Under what circum¬ 
stances the Apostle’s welfare (to vnbp bpov) could 
not be a subject of the concern and care (tppovelv) 
of the church, is not stated, nor can it be con¬ 
jectured. Bengel, who however goes too far 
when he says videtur legatio a Philipp ensibus tem¬ 
pore verno constituta, a quo metaphora sumitur, ob¬ 
serves very justly : to vnbp bpov dicitur ut ra nap 
ipuv, vcr. 18, and also regitur a typovelv. Hence 
to vnbp bpov (f>pnveiv is not to be taken as the ac¬ 
cusative of relation (Winer’s Gram., p. 317 sq.) 
In a word, a new life has sprung up in the 
church, which has led them to consider ( ippoveiv ) 
how they can do something again for the Apostle 
(rd vnbp kgov). If it could be suspected that 
any censure was intended here, what follows 
serves at once to remove that suspicion, for it 
excludes entirely all ground for such a thought. 
— Wherein ye were also careful, but ye 
were lacking opportunity. ’E<p’ <y, which 
is always neuter with Paul, and indicates the 
basis of the <f>poveiTe (Winer’s Gram., p. 392 
sq.), has to vnbp bpov for its antecedent, while 
b<t>pov£iTe, which the prefixed xa't associates with 
their failure to contribute to his support, de¬ 
clares, that notwithstanding such omission, they 
had been thoughtful in the matter, so that they 
could not have been dnopapavdbvTeg bv b'herjpo- 
ovvi). It was not the disposition, but the out¬ 
ward circumstances that were at fault ( Tjuaipel - 
ode 6b). The omission of pbv after e<f>poveiTe, to 
which 6b corresponds, states the palliating anti¬ 
thesis with greater point and vivacity. De 
Wette incorrectly explains tppovelv bni as a 
thinking without doing, typovelv vnbp a think¬ 
ing with doing. The action is not indicated by 
the preposition, but is expressed in aveddikeTe. 
We are not to refer u to bpov for its antecedent, 
(Calvin), nor to translate b<fC) although (Lu¬ 
ther), or sicut (V ulg.), or post id (Grotius). In 
what the unfavorableness of their condition con¬ 
sisted, is not stated or intimated. But Paul’s 
joy on account of the change does not permit us 
to find it in the state of their resources, their 
temporal means, (Meyer, et al.), or in the want 
of an opportunity to transmit their gifts (Eras¬ 
mus). [The more precise translation of bjmi- 


pelode may be ye were not having a favorable time : 
whioh as already remarked leaves it uncertain 
in what respect it was unfavorable. Of the con¬ 
jectures that of Meyer and others (see above) 
is as probable as any other. The want of some¬ 
thing to send to the Apostle is less likely to have 
been the difficulty than the want of a suitable 
messenger. The commission as a fiduciary trust 
required honor and fidelity on the part of the 
agent, and was not to be entrusted to every one 
who might offer himself for the service. The 
journey too was a difficult one, involving perils 
by land and sea, and (as shown in all probabi¬ 
lity by the narrow escape of Kpaphroditus him¬ 
self) requiring courage and physical hardihood, 
which many would not possess though not defi¬ 
cient in other respects. — II.] 

Ver. II. Not that I speak in respect of 
want, (ovx otl kg#’ varepyaiv ?.byw) denies that 
the relief of any personal want was the cause of 
his joy, which is not of a nature to depend on 
external circumstances. On ovx <> Tl see iii. 12. 
Winer’s Gram., p. 597. On xad' varbprjaiv, see 
Winer’s Gram., p. 402. — He now adds in confir¬ 
mation : — For I have learned in whatever 
state I am to be content (byb> yap epadov bv 
o)g dpi avrapurjg elvai j. Comp. 2 Cor. ix. 8; 1 
Tim. vi. 6; Heb. xiii. 5. ’E}w is emphatic: 
with others it may be different. There is no rea¬ 
son for supplying in tot adversis, or divinitus with 
epadov (Bengel). ’Eu olf dpi means his condi¬ 
tion at any time; and does not refer merely to 
his condition at that time, noris bv dig to be taken 
as masculine (Luther, with whom). [Prof. 
Eadie reminds us that the great divine, Dr. Isaac 
Barrow, has four sermons on this text. See 
under Homiletical and Practical. — H.] 

Ver. 12. I know also how to be abased or 
brought low, (ol6a xal raneivovodai) begins the 
account of bis resignation, contentment (airdp- 
Kna). The order of the contrasts ( Tanetvovdai , 
nepiaoeveiv) appears to adjust itself to the condi¬ 
tion of the Apostle at the time when he wrote the 
Epistle. The knowing (ol6a) is a consequence of 
the learning (epadov). On the facts see 2 Cor. iv. 
8; vi. 9, 10. Kai adds to the general statement bv 
oig dpi, the more particular one. — And I know 
how to abound— oMn mi neptoceveiv. Here 
xai adds the opposite as having also been learned. 
Uepiaaeveiv harmonizes better with the context 
than would the more exact opposite of the pre¬ 
ceding verb (vrpovodai). Pelagius: ut nec abun- 
dantia extollar, nec frangor inepia. Grotius: in 
rebus exiguis patienter me gerere, rebus abundantibus 
cum modo uti. The signification excellere (Eras¬ 
mus) is untenable. — In every thing and in all 
things I have been instructed or initiated. 
— ’Ev navri xai bv nam is to be explained by bv 
oig (ver. 11). Both then are neuter, embracing 
all states and every state. The first is not equi¬ 
valent to ubique (Vulg. ), nor is the second mascu¬ 
line (Luther: among all; Bengel: respectu om¬ 
nium hominum). The perfect of the verb (pepip- 
pai) denotes the continuance of the state de¬ 
scribed. There is manifestly here a climax: 
bpadov as pupil, ol6a as companion, pepiypai as 
master. Only a gradation, however, is indicated 
in the extent and exactness of the knowledge, 
but there is no reference to a divine revelation 
(E8Tius, Bengel). The verb is followed by the 
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accusative or dative ; henoo ev iravri Kai tv natn 
only describes the condition, in which this know¬ 
ledge manifests itself; what he has been taught 
is stated in the following infinitives, equivalent 
to accusatives after the verb.— Both to be full 
and to be hungry, both to abound and to 
suffer need (nal x°P T ^ £a ^ aL KaL Keivpv, nal ne- 
piaaeveiv Kai varepeiaDai). 

Ver. 13. I can do all things in him who 
strengtheneth me. —Summing it all up, he 
says, redvra iax’vai. [Ildvrn is the ‘quantitative’ 
accusative after ioxvu (Gal. v. 6; James v. 16) 
defining the measure and extent of the action 
(Ellioott). —II. ] Again, climacteric from know¬ 
ledge to ability (Gal. v. G ; James v. 1G), and 
irdvra is entirely general, extending even beyond 
the categories just mentioned. Van IIenqel in¬ 
correctly restricts it to omnia memorata. It 
sounds like boasting, hence in humility he adds: 
tv 7<p tvrfvvauovvri pe. In himself there resides 
no such knowledge and ability; it has been be¬ 
stowed upon him, he has it only in and from the 
Lord who alone creates it. Comp. Eph. vi. 10; 
2 Cor. xii. 9; Acts ix. 22; Rom. iv. 20; 1 Tim. 
i. 12; 2 Tim. ii. 1; iv. 17. 

Ver. 14. Notwithstanding (better, never¬ 
theless) ye have well done. — Il/jv turns the 
attention from Paul to the Philippians and their 
gifts, which are now estimated positively. Cavet, 
ne fortiter loquendo contempsisse ipsum benejicium 
videatur (Calvin). [Notwithstanding (t r?i/v) he 
did not need their bounty to relieve his wants, 
he is thankful for it, and commends their gene¬ 
rosity.—II.]—KnXwf noiyaaTt describes their 
contribution as a good deed, which the following 
more closely defines: That ye shared in 
my affliction— avyKoivuvi/aavrlq pov rr/ 

It was therefore a fellowship (a Koivuveiv) with 
the affliction (dfaipig), which last denotes his 
hard condition, not merely want; hence it was 
compassion, interest, but as the emphatic po¬ 
sition of pov indicates, for the sake of the per¬ 
son, in devoted love. Composite verbo innuitur, 
etiam alios alio modo fuisse Koivuvi/aavreg (Ben- 
gel). Comp. ver. 16; 2 Cor. ix. II. [This 
sympathy on the part of the Philippians with the 
suffering representative of Christ and Ilis cause 
is the very trait of character which the Judge 
selects for eulogy at the last day. See Matth. 
xxv. 35 sq. (Eadib).—II.] 

Ver. 15. Now, ye Philippians also know 
—oirfare rfl nal vpeig, ^tfaKirr/aioi. The transi¬ 
tion to the past is indicated by 6t ; Kai points 
to Paul, for they and he alike know what has 
been done by them. The insertion of the name 
of the church shows his deep emotion, and gives 
a marked emphasis, as 2 Cor. vi. 11. No con¬ 
trast with other churches is implied (Bengel). 
—That in the beginning of the gospel, 

when I departed from Macedonia.- On 

introduces the object of their knowledge. ’Ev dp- 
Xi) tov evayyefaov, a limitation of time which on 
e^i/fadov ano M aKerfoviag, the first departure from 
Macedonia (Acts xvi. 11—xvii. 15), so defines, 
that it must be understood from the standpoint 
of the Philippians, since for them the existence 
of the gospel began when the Apostle preached 
in Macedonia. [The “beginning of the gospel” 
at Philippi implies that he visited the Philippians 
on some other and later occasion. This intima¬ 


tion tallies exactly with Acts xx. 2, 6, which 
states that Paul came to Philippi (since pipit 
tueiva in the former passage would include that 
city), both on his second journey from Macedonia 
to Greece, and on his return from Corinth to 
Asia Minor and Jerusalem.—II.] It is incorrect 
to regard ttjijMov as used for the pluperfect (Van 
Hengkl, W iesinger, et al.), which is forbidden 
by tv dpxy tov evayyefaov, and besides ver. 1G does 
not refer merely to the gifts sent to Corinth.— 
No church communicated with me for an 
account of giving and receiving, but ye 
only, ovrfepta poi eKKfa/oia eKoivuvi/aev eic Irfyov rfd- 
Kai fa'/ipetog, el pi/ vpeh; povov. Only the words 
Xdyov rf6t Tfwf Kai ?J/rpeo)£ are difficult. The con¬ 
text, especially ver. 17, explains elq Xdyov as 
meaning for account of; for the genitives, like 
the words debit and credit , receipts and expenses, 
point to the keeping of accounts as the source of 
the phraseology (Cicero, Lxl. 16: ratio datorum 
et acceptorum). Hence Bengel incorrectly takes 
the meaning to be quod attinet ( limitat ), as if in 
other ways than with gifts of love, other churches 
had indeed communicated with him. Further, 
it is the present giving and receiving of Paul and 
the Philippians that are spoken of: he gives the 
gospel and receives their gifts, they bestow their 
gifts and take gifts from him, God’s word. Hence 
it is not a giving of the Philippians and receiving 
of Paul in the matter of the gifts of love (Guo- 
tius, et al.), or a giving of Paul and receiving of 
the Philippians, in rebus spiritualibus (the Greeks, 
et al.), nor are we to think of gifts of money from 
Paul to the Philippians (Riieinwalu), or, least 
of all, that with Paul the page headed rfdoie, 
with the Philippians that headed Aijiptg remained 
blanks (Meyer), for the two run into each 
other, and we are not to think merely of the 
temporal. 

Ver. 16. For even in Thessalonica ye 
sent once and again unto my necessity. 
— "On is quia (Vulg.), or nam (Luther), and 
confirms ft pi) vpelg pdvoi. It does not depend 
on airfare, it is not ‘that’ (Van IIengel, el al). 
’Ev OeaoaAoviKrf states that it was in Thessalonica 
that the gifts came to him, so that the designation 
of place can indeed be joined with tripipare, but 
rather belongs with pot (Winer’s Gram. p. 414), 
and the prefixed teat, with an allusion to apxi) rot) 
evayyefaov, denotes the early period of this con¬ 
tribution, while Kai anal; Kai dig (1 Thess. ii. 18) 
renders the repetition of their giving prominent 
with a hint at the rapid succession of the gifts. 
[The both once and twice is emphatic, t. e., not 
once only, but twice (De Wette, Ellicott). The 
Kai, also, connects other and later instances of their 
liberality with the gifts which he received so 
early and promptly at Thessalonica immediately 
after his departure from Macedonia. We read in 
2 Cor. xi. 9 that while Paul was at Corinth, after 
having preached in Macedonia, where Philippi 
was situated, he received supplies from that pro¬ 
vince. The particular place from which he re¬ 
ceived them is not named in that passage, but as 
the Apostle declares here that no other church 
aided him in that way, we must conclude that the 
bounty which he acknowledges in the Epistle to 
the Corinthians is that which he tacitly accredits 
here to the Philippians. — II.] — Eif ri/v de¬ 

signates the need of the Apostle, the article indi* 
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eating that it was a present need, and also known 
to the Philippians. 

Yer. 17. Not that I desire the gift ( ovx 

bn exitr/Tu to 66pa) denotes that he was not 
concerned about the definite material present. 
The verb is simply gusero , the preposition de¬ 
noting the direction, as in iinirodib (i. 8). The 
present tense denotes ‘ the constant, character¬ 
istic tendency: that is not his case’ (Meyer). 
Hence it is not studiose qusero (Holemann). —But 

1 desire the fruit, aiU.d emCr/ru tov mpirdv. 
—Emphatic repetition of the verb in the antithe¬ 
tical clause. [‘ I do not want the gift, I do want 
the fruit,’ etc. (Lightfoot). —II.] ‘The fruit’ 
suggests the idea of the gift, the present, as seed 
sown which will be followed by a harvest (Gal. 
vi. 18), and points to a manifold reward (Meyer). 
But there is no reference to the Christian life as 
first bringing forth the gift (Rilliet). —That 
abounds to your account, rb irleova&vTa 
elg hbyov vptiv, describes the fruit as one that 
grows for the advantage of the Philippians: that 
what they have entered as bbotg is registered to 
them as %rj\pig ; they may therefore receive from 
Paul, from other churches, from the Lord Jesus 
Christ and God Himself, what will prove a bless¬ 
ing to them for time and for eternity. On ir?.eovd- 
£eiv see Rom. v. 20; vi. 1 ; 2 Cor. iv. 15; 2 
Thess. i. 3. To this eif ?.dyov vpibv belongs, which 
is not equivalent to eig vpag, ratione vestri (Ben- 
gel), and not to im&jTu (Van IIengel), nor is 
napirdg here equivalent to tokoq, interest (Mi- 
ciiaelis), for the context gives no occasion to 
adopt this meaning, though ?.6yog is to be held as 
implying ‘account.’ 

Ver. 18. But I have all, and abound. I 
am full.—’A t tex u de tv avra is an expression of 
his complete content: he has all that (Matth. vi. 

2 ; v. 1G; Phil. 15) he needs or desires, so that 
he has nothing left to wish for. It is not “ re¬ 
ceipt” (Erasmus), also not habeo autem omnia 
(Vulg.). With a climactic force /cal irepioaeiu is 
added: I have yet more than I need and wish, 
am even filled ( neizTiypupai ), have abundance 
around and within. Not outward abundance 
is meant, but complete inward satisfaction.— 
Having received of Epaphroditus the 
things which were sent from you (deijdpe- 
vog Trupa 'ETKppobiTov ra Trap ’ vpfjv) points to the 
mode in which he had come into this state.—He 
describes their gift as : An odor of a sweet 
smell, a sacrifice acceptable, well pleasing 
to God. —'Oapijv evodiag (comp. Eph. v. 2), tfr- 
aiav denTTjv, evdpearov Tip 6t d>, represents the gift 
under the image of an offering. The dative 
belongs equally to both expressions. Comp. ii. 
17; Rom. xii. 1 ; Heb. xiii. 16; 1 Pet. ii. 5. 
Every gift and act of love should be regarded 
as an offering made to God in thankfulness, and 
hence it is that they are acceptable, well pleasing 
to Him. 

Ver. 19. But my God shall supply all 
your need (6 be 6e6g pov irhyplboet irdaav xp eiav 
vpibv) attaches itself to Tip deip. God allows no of¬ 
fering to be made to Ilim in vain, especially 
when it is a gift to one whose God He is. Comp, 

i. 3. Paul’s God will repay the Philippians for 
having so contributed to his aid that he could say 
rceirM/pupai. Hence ir^r/pioaei measures, as it 
were, the recompense to them by his irextypo- 


pai, and iraaav xP Eiav vpibv responds to eig Tipi 
Xpeiav poi (ver. 16). The reference is not merely 
to bodily want (Chrysostom), or even to spiri¬ 
tual (Pelagius), but to bodily and spiritual com¬ 
bined, and the recompense also should not be re¬ 
stricted to the other world (Meyer). —The irty- 
p6oet is now qualified.—According to his 
riches in glory in Christ Jesus.—The limi¬ 
tation is three-fold: (1) /card to 7r "bovrog avrov 
shows the relation of the recompense to the 
gift of the church ; f2) iv bot-y states the kind of 
recompense : in a glorious way ; (3) iv Xpiorip 
’It/oov presents the medium by which it is effected. 
It is incorrect to join iv bdijy with nXovrog (Gro- 
tius, et al.) t since avrov stands between, and with 
irPiovrog we should have had the genitive bd^rjg 
(Eph. i. 14; iii. 16; Col. i. 27; Rom. ix. 23). 
[The adverbial sense of iv boi-y has hardly any 
parallel elsewhere. The construct™ pnegnans af¬ 
fords a better meaning (Lightfoot) : in the state 
of glory where they would ultimately be, and 
partake of Christ’s glory at the right hand of 
the Father; and it is in Him (iv Xpiorip ’L joov) 
as the sphere of their existence that they attain 
this exaltation and blessedness.—H.] 

Ver. 20. Now unto God and our Father 
be glory for ever and ever. Amen.—The 
doxology here forms a natural conclusion : rip be 
Kai 7 rarpi vpibv recalls 6 dedg pov (ver. 19), who 
is also the God of the Philippians, and not merely 
God, but also our Father. See on i. 2. With rj 
boga supply eiy. See Eph. iii. 20, 21; Rom. xi. 
36. The glory which lie has shall also be ac¬ 
knowledged even e/f rovf aiibvag ribv aiuvuv , an 
expression equivalent in sense to eig iravrag aiib- 
vag , Gal. i. 5; 1 Tim. i. 17; 2 Tim. iv. 18; lleb. 
xiii. 21; 1 Pet. iv. 11 ; v. 11. 

DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. The Christian life, both of individuals and 
of churches, can no more be without its waver¬ 
ings, its ebb and flow in the stream of its acti¬ 
vity, than nature can fail of its winter, spring, 
summer and autumn (ver. 10). This should be 
no cause of stumbling. 

2. The manifestations of Christian activity are 
a cause of joy less on account of the material be¬ 
nefits they confer, than on account of the power 
of love and of life which they evince: and this is 
the reason why they are not to be lightly es¬ 
teemed. 

3. Both traits of character are important: 
dignity in circumstances of misfortune and trial, 
without weakness and without ill-humor; and 
nobility of soul in the midst of abundance, with¬ 
out pride or arrogance. The last of these, per¬ 
haps, is more difficult to acquire than the 
first. 

4. Man can of himself do nothing in matters 
of morality, but in Christ, who strengthens him, 
he can do all things (John xv. 5). 

5. There is a certain solidarity of earthly and 
heavenly interests, bodily and spiritual, like that 
which exists between the body and the soul. 
Romanism, in its proneness to a false ascetism, 
underrates the former. Socialism and Com¬ 
munism, which attach themselves only to this 
life, deny the latter. The lower or temporal in¬ 
terests should be subordinated to the higher or 
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spiritual; they should be servants, not masters, 
under the control ever of a mind which main¬ 
tains its ascendency over the earthly and pre¬ 
sent. These higher interests cannot be replaced 
by the lower; they should not be displaced by 
them. 

6. The gift of love is in form and product the 
true gift, and should be regarded as a sacrifice 
brought to God and well-pleasing to Him (ver. 
18). 

7. [Augustine: —I have learned from Thee, 
0 Lord, to distinguish between the gift and 
the fruit . The gift is the thing itself, which 
is given by one who supplies what is needed, 
as money or raiment. But the fruit is the 
good and well-ordered will of the giver. It 
is a gift, to receive a prophet, and to give a cup 
of cold water ; but it is fruit, to do those acts in 
the name of a prophet, and in the name of a dis¬ 
ciple. The raven brought a gift to Elias when it 
brought him bread and flesh ; but the widow 
fruit, because she fed him as a man of God 
(ver. 17).—II.] 

IIOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

Starke :—What virtuous pagans have learned 
from nature, as in a shadow, that they should 
not allow themselves to be lifted up by fortune 
and abundance, nor let their courage sink in mis¬ 
fortune and want, is a knowledge which true 
Christians have by reason of their faith, in all 
truth, fulness, and purity.—Thou desirest to 
know nothing of Christ’s power in overcoming 
sin, and ever excusest thy deeds as effects of hu¬ 
man weakness : but if thou art a true Christian, 
and thus in Christ, thou art strong enough to 
conquer all things. If thou hast not this strength, 
then is Christ also not in thee.—God is a rich 
Proprietor, to whom thou lendest what thou dost 
give to the poor, and who will recompense thee 
a hundred-fold, if not in this world, yet certainly 
in eternal glory (ver. 19). 

Rieger:— From that which one endures, 
something also should be learned. Nature is 


content with little, grace with even less. Most 
desires are first aroused by comparison with 
others.—So soon as I turn away from Christ, any 
thing can overthrow me. So soon as I am in 
Christ, I can withstand all things. 

SciiLEiEKMACiiER :—The Apostle’s boast: 1) 
what he boasts of himself; 2) how he gives Christ 
the glory. 

Heubner: —In many a one the spiritual im¬ 
pulse seems at times dead, as the life in flowers 
and trees, but in favorable weather it breaks out 
again in buds, blossoms and fruits. Even the 
manifestation of that which is good is controlled 
by circumstances (ver. 10). 

[Isaac Barrow : —He who has the conscious¬ 
ness of fulfilling the condition, will secure the 
effect of that promise: “Seek ye first the king¬ 
dom of God and His righteousness, and all these 
things shall be added unto you.”—This is what 
supported the Apostles and keptthem cheerful un¬ 
der all the heavy load of distresses which lay on 
them: “Our rejoicing is this : the testimony of 
our conscience, that in simplicity and godly sin¬ 
cerity—we have had our conversation in this 
world.”—It is an evil conscience that giveth an 
edge to all other evils, and enableth them sorely 
to afflict us, which otherwise would but slightly 
touch us.—The contemplation of our future state 
is a medicine to work contentedness aud to cure 
discontent. Considering heaven and its happi¬ 
ness, how low and mean, how unworthy of our 
care and affection, will these inferior things ap¬ 
pear.—What is any loss, any disgrace, any cross 
in this world to me, who am a citizen of heaven, 
who bear a capacity and hope of the immense 
riches, the incorruptible glory, the perfect and 
endless joys of eternity? “ For this cause,” says 
Paul, “ we faint not—while we look not on the 
things which are seen, but on the things which 
are not seen ; for the things which are seen are 
temporal, but the things which are not seen are 
eternal.” And he says again: “I reckon that the 
sufferings of the present life are not worthy to be 
compared with the glory which shall be revealed 
in us.”—II.] 


VII. CONCLUSION : 

Salutation and Benediotion (iv. 21-23). 

Chap. IV. 21-23. 

21 Salute every saint in Christ Jesus. The brethren who are with me greet [salute] 

22 you. All the saints salute you, chiefly [but especially] they that are of Ctesar’s 

23 household. The grace of our [the 1 ] Lord Jesus Christ be with you all [your spirit 1 ]. 
Amen.® 


1 Ver. 23.—[The A. V. reads after tvpiov, but on no sufficient authority —II.] 

* Ibid. —Instead of ntr& row rtvtvixaros i>ni>v some manuscripts read h«t& trvtvfidnov Vfi&f. [LacbmaxN and TtscBEN- 
»onr adopt the former in their text. Meyer regards ptrA row trvrvfAdro< vtiuv as borrowed from Gal. vi. 18. The English 
Version translates the common /ut«ra irai'fwi' rjfiutr, which is not well supported.—II.] 

* Ibid . — ’A/aiji/ is found in X A D E K L, The subscription in K is npoi <£vAurrf»}cr*ovt, and in B the same with iypd- 
to iirb Pu/ui?< added, while K subjoins 5U 'Uira^poiirov. 
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THE EPISTLE TO THE PHILIPPIANS. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

Ver. 21. Salute every saint in Christ 
Jesus, dairdaaatie iravra aytov kv Xptarip ’b/aov. 
He desires to single out every member of the 
church as embraced in this greeting; and hence 
he uses the singular (iravra), and does not write 
ndvrag rovg aytovg. The nearer limitation, kv 
Xpiory ’ Ir/aov, belongs to the verb (Horn. xvi. 16; 

1 Cor. xvi. 20; 2 Cor. xiii. 12: kv dyiu tyCkrp 
pari). It is to be a Christian salutation ; aytog 
does not need any limitation (Van IIengel, et al .), 
as Eph. i. 1 shows. — The brethren who 
are with me salute you, adds salutations 
(aoiraCovrai vpdg) entrusted to him by others, 
ol ovv kpol a.6e?.<f>ot, qui mihi vincto ministrant, 
qui me visitant, qui mecum hie in evangelio laborant 
(Estius); hence the smaller circle (i. 14), which, 
however, we are not to divide into travelling 
companions (as Luke, Titus and others) and 
those who lived in the place (as Clemens, Euodia, 
et al.) (Van Hengee). 

Ver. 22. All the saints salute you (acrird- 
t^ovrai ipdg iravreg oi dyiot), all Christians in Rome 
who did not happen to stand in personal or offi¬ 
cial relations with himself.— But especially, 
uciTaora 6k, marks a greeting delivered to him 
with great earnestness.— They that are of 
Caesar s household, oi kn rijg K aiaapog oiniag . 
Since obda most naturally means house, then 
palace, the imperial servants are probably 
meant. Neither the context nor the history 
gives us reason to understand the word in the 
sense of family, as in 1 Cor. xvi. 15, and. to 
suppose the members of the imperial family, 
the relatives of the Emperor, to be referred to 
(Baur, Van Hengel). Still less appropriate is 
it to suppose the Praetorians to be meant (Mat- 
thies), as in i. 13. The expressions ‘palace’ 
and ‘proetorium’ do not admit of being inter¬ 
changed. It is not correct to think of Caesarea 
and the ftaoi?>uov rov 'H/xjdow on account of K ai¬ 
aapog (Bottger, et al.). Who they were and why 
they sent an especial salutation is not stated. 

Neander conjectures that possibly they may 

ave been natives of Philippi, or have known 
some of the Philippian Christians who had been 
at Rome. Perhaps we are not to seek so far for 
an explanation. The Apostle’s ‘ especially ’ 
(fialiara), which so emphasizes the greeting of 
‘ those of Caesar’s household,’ may represent the 
tone of hearty earnestness with which they 
spoke up, as he was writing or dictating the 
letter, and asked them to send their kiss of 
love (aairaapdg) to these Ph'ilippians of whom 
they had heard so much from the Apostle. For 
this the parties need not have had any per¬ 
sonal knowledge of each other. As servants 
in the palace (especially if Paul was quartered 
in that neighborhood) they may have been 


brought into relations of special intimacy with 
Paul.* *—II.] 

Ver. 23. The grace of the Lord Jesus 
Christ be with your spirit. Amen.— *H xdpig 
rov Kvpiov 'li/oov Xpiarov pera rov irvtvparog vuav. 
’A prjv. —Entirely like Gal. vi. 18; Rom. xvi. 24; 1 
Thess. v. 28; 2 Thess. iii. 18; 2 Cor. xiii. 13. [This 
remark must be understood of a similarity in the 
import and not the form of the salutations.—H.] 

DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. Salutations are tokens of personal interest 
and living fellowship which should not be lightly 
esteemed. 

2. It is important that the grace of the Lord be 
in us, not merely that we be surrounded by it. 

HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

Starke :—The Apostolic salutations teach that 
the Christian religion does not make men un¬ 
friendly and stubborn, but courteous and friendly. 
—A Christian salutation is a benediction, and 
not merely a custom : the fashionable world uses 
instead its empty compliments.—0 Rome! Rome 1 
how greatly hast thou changed! Formerly thou 
hadst true saints even in the household of a pa¬ 
gan and tyrannical emperor; but now hast thou 
false saints, especially in and around the so- 
called chair of Peter and at the court of his sup¬ 
posed successor. 

Gerlach: —Thus among the slaves of the em¬ 
peror Nero there existed a believing and loving 
community of Christians who felt a special inte¬ 
rest in foreign churches. Perhaps it is on ac¬ 
count of this noteworthy circumstance that Paul 
brings them forward so prominently, f 

Heubner :—Christianity had forced its way 
into the very presence of the emperor, had found 
entrance among the servants of the court. Whe¬ 
ther Seneca was among them or not is unknown. 
Christianity finds its way every where, and the 
worst places are not closed to grace. 

Nitzsch: —The salutations of the saints which 
the Apostle delivered in such numbers and so 
earnestly rest—1) on faith and a confession of the 
one true church of the Lord ; 2) they are an ex¬ 
pression of the feeling of our communion, of our 
higher, heavenly relationship in the family of 
God; 3) they furnish significant proofs of Chris¬ 

tian love._ 

* [Some have supposed that Seneca may have been one 
of the members of the Emperor's household, to whom Paul 
here refers. On this question of the possibility of an ac¬ 
quaintance between the Apostle and the philosopher during 
Paul's captivity at Rome, Professor Lightfoot has an ex¬ 
tended Dissertation in his Commentary on Philippians, pp. 
268-331. The discussion involves an elaborate examination 
of the spirit and teachings of Stoicism as compared with 
those of the Gospel. The essay is indeed one of great value. 

| L r\t was their own request, and not Paul’s act, which 
made them prominent (see on ver. 22).—H.J 
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EPISTLE OF PAUL TO THE COLOSSIANS. 


INTRODUCTION. 


g 1. CONTENTS OF THE EPISTLE. 

1. SYNOPSIS* 

1. ADDRESS AND SALUTATION (I. 1, 2,. 

II. PART FIRST: mention of the ground of Christian fellowship and warning aqainst 
apostasy (I. 3. — II. 23). 

1. Thanks to God for the faith and love of his readers from the beginning (i. 3—8). Paul pray¬ 
erfully gives thanks for the faith of the Colossians in Christ and their love to the brethren, which 
rests upon Christian hope (vers. 3—5a), and in joy at the preaching of the gospel, which they 
had forthwith embraced (vers. 5b—6), as brought to them by Epaphras, who had told the 
Apostle of it (vers. 7, 8). 

2. Earnest supplication for the progress of the church in true knowledge, especially of the Being 
and Work of Christ (l. 9—23). The immediate object of the supplication is fuller knowledge of 
the Divine Will (ver. 9), in order to upright Christian walk in gratitude (vers. 10-12) for the 
Redemption in Christ (vers. 13, 14), whose Person is then set forth as to His inmost Being (ver. 
15), His efficiency in creation (ver. 16) and Providence (ver. 17) and as Head of the Church 
(ver. 18), in order to mark how heaven and earth were embraced in the Redemptive Work of 
Him (vers. 19-20), in whom they also have now a part (vers. 21-23). 

3. Joy of the Apostle in his sujferings and labors (i. 14-29). Paul rejoices that the sufferings 
of Christ are becoming ever more complete through his own (ver. 24), and sketches his minis¬ 
terial relation in furtherance of Christ’s cause fvers. 15-20). 

4. Anxiety of the Apostle lest they be led away through false wisdom (ii. 1-15). After a free 
expression of his concern about the spiritual health of the church (vers. 1-3), he briefly sketches 
the situation (vers. 4, 5), then exhorts to faithfulness in walk (vers. 6, 7), warns against apostasy 
(ver. 8) and praises the glory of Christ and His Work (vers. 9-15). 

5. Two special warnings (ii. 16-23): against carnal legal service (vers. 16-17), against super¬ 
stitious angel-worship (vers. 18, 19), with a comprehensive conclusion (vers. 20-23). 

* [The following Is a popular summary : 

I. The doctrinal part: I.—II. 3 (corresponding with Eph. I.—III). 

II. The warning: II. 4.-23 (with no parallel in F.ph.). 

III. The practical part: III. IV. (corresponding with Eph. IV.—VI).—R.] 
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III. PART SECOND: exhortation to true vital sanctification (III. 1. — IV. 6). 

1. The foundation and prospect of a genuine Christian sentiment and walk (iii. 1-4). Fel¬ 
lowship with the exalted Redeemer points to “things above” (vers. 1-3) and has an elevating 
prospect (ver 4). 

2. General Exhortations (iii. 5-17) : a) negatively , to put off the carnal nature (iii. 5-11), first 
and fundamentally, as respects the lusts and possessions of earth (vers. 5-7), then in social rela¬ 
tions with one another (vers. 8-11); b) positively , to practice Christian affection tow.ard each 
other, and to glorify Christ in word and work (iii. 12-17). The social virtues of the new man 
are set forth (vers. 12-14), their tone given (ver. 15) and helps described (vers. 16, 17). 

3. Special Exhortations (iii. 18-iv. 1) ; 

a) to wives (ver. 18) and husbands (ver. 19) ; 

b) to children (ver. 20) and fathers (ver. 21); 

c) to servants (vers. 22-25) and masters (iv. 1). 

4. Concluding Exhortations (iv. 2-6) in relation to prayer (vers. 2-4), conduct (ver. 5), 
speech (ver. 6). 

IV. CONCLUSION. (IV. 7-18.) 

1. Personal intelligence (vers. 7-9). 

2. Salutations and Messages (vers. 16, 17). 

3. Closing words (ver. 18). [Autograph salutation, exhortation and benediction. 
-R.] 

2. The fundamental thought, as Bahr justly remarks, is : “ Christ the Head of all things.” 
Upon this Paul places himself in open antagonism to error (ii. 6-23), as well as to deduce clearly 
and definitely thence the lines, both of his doctrine—quietly arranged without expressed antithe¬ 
sis (i. 9-23)—and of his directions respecting Christian walk (iii. 1.—iv. 1). The Epistle to the 
Ephesians on the other hand sets Him forth as “ the Head of the Body.” In both Christ is the 
centre, with this modification only, that in this Epistle the Christliness [Christlichkeit] is more 
prominent than the churchliness [Eirchlichkeil], the life of the church more than its nature. 

\ 2. CHARACTER AND SIGNIFICANCE OF THE EPISTLE. 

1. What is said of the Epistle to the Ephesians (Introd. \ 2, 1) is applicable here with this 
difference: there the overflowing fulness of the thought struggles with the expression, here in 
parallel passages we find a briefer, acuter, indeed a more clear and mature encasing of the 
thought* The independence of the author is quite unmistakable. We find evidence of it in 
the pithy brevity which controls both thought and language, while it is not less apparent in the 
a~a!; 7-eyofievoic, f which are either altogether without analogy (ii. 8: cv'kayuyi iv\ ii. 18: nara- 
(3pa(1eveiv), or remind us of parallel passages only that we may recognize his gift of language 
as ii. 4: nidavoTioyta (2 Cor. ii. 4) ; i. 23: neranivelv (2 Cor. xv. 68); iii. 1: cnr?.dy^va 
oiKTip/iov (Phil. ii. 1); compare also the order in iii. 11: 'EA/l rjv sal ’1 ovSalog, which is 
altogether exceptional. 

2. References more or less definite to the situation of the Apostle (i. 24-29 ; ii. 1 ; iv. 3, 10, 
18), and to his relation to the Colossian Church (i. 4, 9; ii. 1), to its origin (i. 7, 8), its full mem¬ 
bership (iii. 18; iv. 1) and simple organization (iv. 17), its external relation to neighboring 
Churches (iv. 13), to friendly and sympathizing persons (iv. 9-14), as well as to its internal con¬ 
dition as respected Christian life (i. 4-6, 8, 9 ; ii. 6, 7) and threatened danger from false teachers 
(ii. 8-23), afford a firm basis for a clear sketch of the situation. (See \ 4.) 

3. In contrast with the Universalism of the Epistle to the Ephesians, there prevails in our 


* Col. 

Eph. 

Col. 

Eph. 

Col. 

Eph. 

1.4. 

i. 15. 

i. 15. 

i. 7. 

iii. 12,13. 

iv. 2, 3, 32. 

i. 5. 

i. 13. 

i. 16. 

i. 21. 

ill. 16. 

v. 19, 20. 

i. 0. 

i. 8, 17. 

ii. 19. 

iv. 15,16. 

iii. 18—iv. 1. 

v. 22—vi. 9. 

i. 10. 

iv. 1. 

iii. 5, 6. 

v. 5, 6. 

iv. 2-6. 

vi. 18-20. 

1. 11. 

Iv. 9, 10; 1.19. 

iii. 8. 

iv. 31. 


v. 15; iv. 29. 

i. 13. 

ii. 2; vl. 12; i. 6. 

iii. 9,10. 

iv. 22, 25. 




t [Alford, New Testament, Vol. III. Proleg., p. 40, gives a list of airaf ktyi^tva. thirty-five hi number, and then re¬ 
marks the fact that nineteen or twenty occur in the second chapter—Introduced there by the nature of the subject. At the 
same time he attributes many to Paul’s style, to the (rt/aFOTrjs of controversial tone.—R.] 
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Epistle a Monism: the Person of Christ, and again and again the Person of Christ, and this ex¬ 
clusively. Hence instead of “the Word of God" (i. 25; Rom. ix. 6; 1 Cor. xiv. 36; 2 Cor. li. 
17; iv. 2), or “of the Lord" (1 Thess. i. 18), “of truth" (i. 5), “of wisdom," “of knowledge" 
(1 Cor. xii. 8), “of the Cross" (1 Cor. i 18), ‘ of reconciliation" (2 Cor. v. 19), we find here 
alone (iii. 16) “the Word of Christ." The Epistle is thoroughly Christological; Christ’s Person 
is the Lord of Eternity, ruling heaven and earth, the visible and invisible (i. 14-16, 19; ii. 9), 
who by entering into our race and the history of humanity (i. 18), has reconciled all things and 
all classes to God (i. 20, 21), has so spanned all centuries of development, that out of Him and 
before Him even the highest mental culture and noblest morality are but rudiments, elements of 
the world which pass away (ii. 8); in Him are given Peace (i, 20), Life (i. 18; ii. 13; iii. 1-3), 
Salvation and Bliss (i. 22; iii. 4), likewise all virtue (iii. 5-14) in all the moral relations of life 
(iii. 18; iv. 1), and this is done by the ethical method of faith (i. 23; ii. 13), in obedience to His 
word (iii. 16), in vital fellowship with Him (ii. 11-15; iii. 1-4), and in prayer (iv. 2), so that 
Christ for us becomes Christ in us (ii. 13-15; iii. 3, 4). 

4. Th & judgments respecting this Epistle confirm the preceding statements, as well as mark its 
significance. This is in part the same as that of the Epistle to the Ephesians (Introd., \ 3), so far 
as they coincide, but consists peculiarly in this, that Christianity is here set forth as the full bloom 
of true wisdom and the norm on which all false wisdom is put to shame, and at the foundation 
is placed the connection of the most profound truth with the simplest Christian walk.— Calvin 
calls it on account of the first chapter: an incomparable storehouse; Cocceius: brevis episiola, 
sed nucleum evangelii continens et opposita omnibus posted subingressis completis. — Bahr ; “ viva¬ 
city and strength, depth and fulness of thought, often struggling with the words, great natural 
talents, which however are pervaded, illuminated and exalted by the Spirit of God. But a pithy, 
compact brevity appears as especially characteristic in this Epistle. It breathes the spirit of 
tenderest love and joy in all sorrows and afflictions. Although bowed down by external circum¬ 
stances, which made it impossible for him to go into all the world, bearing the name of Jesus 
unto all the Gentiles, the inward jovousness and elevation of the great Apostle to the Gentiles 
increased but the more."— Bohmef. ( Isagog ., p. 160) passes this judgment on our Epistle: viva, 
pressa, solida, new is plena, mascula. — Steiger finds this Epistle fresher, the connection with 
the news just received not effaced, and sees in the Epistle to the Ephesians only echoes from this.— 
Even De Wette uses the “rich brevity" of the Colossian Epistle to condemn that to the Ephe¬ 
sians as a “ verbose expansion" of it.— Sciienkel remarks that the structure of words and sen¬ 
tences throughout is original.—The opposing, dissenting judgments are partly in regard to de¬ 
tails, partly based upon pre-conceived views (see \ 3) rather than upon the Epistle itself, and 
hence cannot be deemed of any weight.— [Alford, comparing it with that to the Ephesians, 
calls it: “ his caution, his argument, his protest; so to speak, his working-day toil, his direct pas¬ 
toral labor." Hence we have here “system defined, language elaborated, antithesis and logi¬ 
cal power." Wordsworth, in making the same comparison, says: “ The Apostle is both a builder 
and a soldier. He builds up the truth in one Epistle, and he wars against error in the other. 
He has his sword girded at his side in the Epistle to the Church of Colosse.—Almighty God, in 
His Wisdom and love, controlled and overruled these evils for endless good to the Colossian 
Church, and to the Church Universal of every age and country, by the ministry of St. Paul in the 
present Epistle." Davies even suggests, that these errors, as reported to him, gave a stimulus 
to his thoughts, and made him “aware of depths in the gospel of Christ and of aspects of the 
Person of Christ which he had not so clearly apprehended before.” Certainly these twin Epistles 
are the most profound of all the Pauline Epistles. This not less so than the other, for her© 
Christ's Person is more prominent, there Christ’s Body.—R.] 

$ 3. THE AUTHOR OF THE EPISTLE. 

1. The Epistle itself specifies the Apostle Paul as its author, both in the address (i. 1) and in 
the text (i. 24), as in Eph. iii. 1 (comp. Introd., § 4), and in the conclusion (iv. 18). It refers to 
the sufferings he had to endure as an Apostle (i. 29), and especially from the Jews as the Apostle 
to the Gentiles (iv. 11), to his imprisonment (iv. 3, 10, 18), refers particularly to the same circle 
of companions, as Philem. 24, men who are known otherwise as his friends, such as Timothy 
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(i. 1), Epaphras (i. 7, 8; iv. 12, 13), Tychicus (iv. 7-9), Onesimus (iv. 9), Luke (iv. 14), as well 
as to two others, Mark (iv. 10) and Demas (iv. 14), one of whom had been the cause of serioui 
blame and decided contention, indeed of separation from his companion Barnabas (Acts xiii. 13; 
xv. 37-40), while the other afterwards forsook him (2 Tim. iv. 10). Finally the Epistle sets 
forth the fundamental features of the same errors, which are combatted by the Apostle in the 
Epistle to the Ephesians and the Pastoral Epistles, and yet in such a way that the points of 
agreement and diversity are readily perceived (g 4, 5).—Accordingly the Epistle, both in form 
and contents, bears the stamp of Pauline origin. 

2. The testimony of the early Church, as in the case of the Epistle to the Ephesians (Introd., 
I 4, 2) is in favor of the Pauline authorship. The occurrence of irpu-droKog ndoyg Krioeug (i. 15) in 
the writings of Justin, who suffered martyrdom A. D. 163, and of Theophilus, Bishop of An¬ 
tioch, who died A. D. 181, may be of more importance for the history of doctrine, than for his¬ 
torical criticism upon this Epistle, yet the fact must be noted in connection with the testimony 
of the Canon of Muratori (Eph. Introd., \ 4, 2), which was drawn up about A. D. 160, a cata¬ 
logue of what was generally received. This cites our Epistle as Pauline. Iren^eus (f 202), who 
quotes iv. 14, Clemens Alexandrinus (f 220), Tertullian (f 220), Origen (f 254) cite it as 
Pauline ; Eusebius reckons it among the byoloynvyeva. It is even found in the Canon of Mar- 
cion, and the Gnostics did not question its genuineness. Bahr is right in saying: “ It could not 
occur to any considerate person to doubt its genuineness or make a critical plaything of it." 
[Alforj) : “ That this Epistle is a genuine work of St. Paul, was never doubted in ancient times: 
nor did any modern critic question the fact, until Schrader ( der Apostel Paulus, V. 175 sq.) 
in his commentary pronounced some passages suspicious, and led the way in which Baur and 
Meyerhoff followed."—R.] 

3. Meyerhoff ( der Brief an die Kolosser mit vornehmlicher Berucksichtigung der drei Pas- 
toralbriefe kritisch gepruft. 1838) accepts the Epistle to the Ephesians as genuine, to contest 
the genuineness of that to the Colossians, while Baur ( Paulus , 1845, pp. 417-457) rejects both 
as an unpauline pair. The charge that the language is unpauline fails in view of the “original 
many-sidedness" (Schenkel) of the Apostle; the charge of poverty in thought and quotation 
from the Epistle to the Ephesians, as well as that of controversy against Cerinthus, are met by 
correct and discriminating exegesis of the passages in question. If Baur finds in the false teach¬ 
ers at Colosse, according to this Epistle, later post-apostolic Ebionites, and in it£ doctrinal drift, as 
in that of the Gospel of John, a Gnostic tendency, so that it is to.be regarded only as a pseudo- 
apostolic movement of Gnosticism against Ebionitism, it may be replied, that the doctrine re¬ 
specting Christ as the centre of the entire spiritual world, and the idea of the irh'/pupa are not 
sufficient to prove the presence of unpauline Gnosticism, since we find here, only that more fully 
developed and advanced Christology, the foundation of which was already laid in Rom. i. 3, 4; 
viii. 34; 2 Cor. iv. 4; nor is the opposition to the necessity of circumcision to salvation, and to 
exaggerated asceticism, evidence of post-pauline origin, since the former had already been op¬ 
posed in Gal. ii. 3, 4, and the latter in Rom. xiv. 1, 2. The thought that in the death of Christ 
all diversities and antitheses are abrogated, must not be taken in the sense of a mere external 
Universalism, separated from the Pauline anthropology and restricted to a coalition of Gentiles 
and Jews. It is not foreign to the Apostle, but occurs also in Gal. iii. 27, 28 ; vi. 14, 15, where 
there is also a reference to baptism as symbolizing death. It would be difficult to receive or 
justify the opinion, that in the mention of Mark and Luke (iv. 10, 14), there was a purpose of 
recommending their Gospels and giving prominence to their harmony with each other and with 
Paul. The open antagonism of the Epistle to the Judaizing tendency direotly contradicts the 
assertion that its main design was to mediate between Jewish and Gentile Christians. Whatever 
may be peculiar and special in this as compared with other Pauline Epistles, affords no just 
ground for denying that it is a product of the same author*, especially of this vivacious and spi¬ 
rited Apostle.— Ewald ( Sendschreiben des Apostel Paulus, p. 466 sq.) finds the plan, thoughts 
and argument Pauline, but takes exception to such words as edeTioBptjaKeia, hvTavairlTjpdu), to the 
infrequent use of inferences and causal particles, also to the reference of the reconciling work and 
death of Christ to angels (i. 20), and hence is of the opinion, that after a preliminary conference 
about the contents, the composition of the Epistle was left to Timothy as co-author, Paul, how< 
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ever, dictating the words towards the conclusion and adding his autographic salutation. But 
according to i. 23, 25; ii. 1, 5, this view is inadmissible, and, notwithstanding 2 Cor. i. 1; Phil, 
i. 1; Philem. 1; 1 Thess. i. 1; 2 Thess. i. 1, inapplicable to those Epistles also. It will appear 
from the exegetical remarks that peculiarities of language are not unpauline, because not occurring 
in antecedent Pauline Epistles.— Meyer, with a reference to Erasmus (non est cujusvis hominis 
Paulinum pectus effingere ; tonal, f ulgurat, meras flammas loquitur Paulus), aptly remarks: 
"The forging of such an Epistle as ours would be more wonderful than its genuineness." [For a 
detailed answer to Meyerhoff’s objections, see Eadie, Liter. III., though, as he concludes, "the 
attacks on this Epistle are of no formidable nature." Ellicott forcibly remarks: “To class 
such an Epistle, so marked not only by distinctive peculiarities of style, but by the nerve, force, 
and originality of its argument, with the vague productions of later Gnosticism, is to bewray such 
a complete want of critical perception that we can scarcely wonder that such views have been 
both very generally and very summarily rejected." See Davidson, Inlrod., Vol. II., p. 427 sq 
-R.] 

| 4. THE CHURCH AND ITS CIRCUMSTANCES. 

1. Topographical Remarks. Colosse, in the vicinity of Laodicea and Hierapolis, was the lo¬ 
cality of the Church addressed in this Epistle. This is evident from ii. 1; iv. 13, 16. The opi¬ 
nion of Erasmus and others, that Rhodes is meant, the inhabitants of which are termed 
K o?.oooaelc, on account of the Colossus, is singular enough [and were there any evidence to sup¬ 
port it, the variation in the title of the Epistle (see below) would overthrow it.—R.] 

Colosse is situated in the southwestern part of Asia Minor, in Greater Phrygia ( Phrygia 
pacatiana ), on the river Lycus, near the spot where it disappears in a chasm, out of which it 
soon emerges again to empty itself into the Meander. At the distance of half a day's journey 
were several populous cities. The most prominent among these, especially in the time of the 
Romans and in Church History, was Laodicea; Strabo (1st century, A. D ) counts it among 
the fieyianu n oteiq. Herodotus calls Colosse: ndltq geyalij tvdaiyuv mi ueyd/y, but Strabo includes 
it among the smaller towns (rroMayaTa), which lay near Laodicea (Tiieodoret : /nrj-poizoTuc avrjjc 
(Colosse) ml yei-wv y A aoditieia ); though Pliny counts it among the celeberrimis oppidis, yet he 
names it only among the oppidis. Orosius, who describes the earthquake of the time of Nero 
in the year 66, mentions Laodicea and Hierapolis first and Colosse last, among the cities affected 
by it; whether because the smallest, or the least injured by it, is doubtful (Ires urbes — terroc motu 
conciderunl). Tacitus misstates the date of the earthquake (60), but expressly mentions Lao¬ 
dicea only, as soon recovering itself without the help of the State or foreign aid, and flourishing 
anew. Theophylact (f after the middle of the 11th century) calls it Xuvai; it is now named 
Chonas. [Alford : " For a minute and interesting description of the remains and neighborhood, 
see Smith's Dictionary of Anc. Geography, sub voce. From what is there said it would appear 
that Chonae is in reality about three miles south from the ruins of the city." See also Pauly, 
Realencycl., Vol. II., p. 518; Steiger, Eirdeilung, p. 1-33; Eadie, Col. p. x., and Conybeare 
and Howson, St. Paul, Vol. II., p. 383, note, and p. 390, note. The authors last named refer to 
a legend respecting the opening of the chasm, mentioned above, by the archangel Michael during 
an inundation from the Lycus, and the church built in his honor, as a curious illustration of the 
tendency to " angel-worship " rebuked by the Apostle, ii. 18.—R.] 

Whether the name should be written: Kohoooai or Kohaaoai is doubtful. Codex Sinaiticus 
[N J gives the former in the title* and i. 2 (Ko 1 oooa eiq), but in the headings of the pages 
and the subscription KoAaaaaelq. The former is found upon coins and in classical authors, 
and seems to be the correct form, the latter appears to be the vulgar form, afterwards the more 
common one. [All modern editors apparently adopt this explanation of the variation. Lach- 
mann, Tischendorf, Ellicgtt give a throughout; Alford and Wordsworth follow the varied 
spelling of £$. and B.—R.] 

2. Missionary Histoi'y. Paul came to Phrygia in his second missionary journey (Acts xvi. 6: 
"throughout Phrygia and the region of Galatia"), also in his third missionary journey (Acts 

♦[Alford, 111. Prolog, p. 34 and p. 196, 4th ed., gives KoA a<riratis as the reading of X- in the title. A consultation ol 
the Imp. Ed. in the Library of the Union Theo. Sem., N. Y., proves the correctness of Braune’s statement in every re¬ 
spect.— R.j 
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xviii. 23: “over all the country of Galatia and Phrygia in order, strengthening all the disci¬ 
ples"), visiting the churches which he had founded in his second journey. Hence there is a 
possibility, or even probability, that Paul had been in the valley of the Meander and Lycus at 
Laodicea and Colosse, but nothing more, especially as Phrygia had many divisions: Pisidian 
Phrygia, mountainous Phrygia, the districts of Amorium, Eumenia, Synnada, and the region 
about and beyond Laodicea to Apamea and yet further. On the contrary our Epistle, in i. 23, 
where mention must have been made of the fact, if Paul had ever been in Colosse, says nothing 
of it, but rather expresses (ii. 1), and in several other places (i. 3-7 ; ii. 5), pre-supposes that Paul 
had not been there and that the Church had not been founded by him. This takes away all 
weight from that possibility or probability, which Schulz, Wiggers and others, following Theo- 
doret, have accepted as fact. For the acquaintance with Philemon, Epaphras and other indivi¬ 
duals can readily be accounted for; this acquaintance might easily have been formed at Ephesus 
and other points, in consequence of the extended movement produced by the gospel, or during busi¬ 
ness journeys made to these points, with which Colosse was connected by commercial ties. [Dr. 
Lardner is the principal English supporter of the view that Paul was the founder of the Church ; 
his argument is given in full and answered by Eadie and Alford. Wordsworth also adopts 
this view. See his Introduction to the Colossians. Barnes deems it “ in the highest degree pro¬ 
bable." But it seemed attended with more difficulties than the other view, which is now held by 
most biblical students. See Davidson, Introd., Yol. II., p. 396 sq.; Alford, III. Proleg. p. 
35 sq.; also Exeg. notes on ii. 1. — R.j 

3. Local affairs, a) Epap>hras, a Colossian (iv. 12: “one of you "), who had probably been 
won to the gospel by Paul during his two years’ residence in Ephesus, which was connected in 
various ways with the important city of Laodicea, had proclaimed the gospel and founded churches 
in Colosse, Laodicea and Hierapolis (i. 7 ; iv. 12, 13). He is certainly no unimportant person¬ 
age; Paul describes him as his helper (i. 7), refers to his correct teaching (i. 4, 7; ii. 6), to his 
indefatigable, energetic zeal (iv. 12), which had impelled him not merely to prayer to God (iv. 
12) on behalf of the Church, but also to go to the Apostle at Rome and share his imprisonment 
(i. 8; Philem. 23), and which made him shun no labor for the neighboring churches in Lao¬ 
dicea and Hierapolis also (iv. 13). 

b) The Church was composed mainly of Gentile Christians (ii. 13), for which reason Paul the 
Apostle to the Gentiles regarded it also as his Church and labored for it (i. 27 ; ii. 1, 2. Comp. 
Rom. xv. 20; 2 Cor. x. 15, 16). He had already made or caused to be made to them certain 
written or oral communications now unknown to us, “touching” Mark (iv. 10). Although al¬ 
lusions to the Mosaic law are not entirely wanting (ii. 10, 13, 14, 16, 21), there is neither quo¬ 
tation, nor proof, nor even a reminiscence from the Old Testament. — Paul praises the Church 
which (ii. 16) stands better than the Galatians (Gal. iv. 10), for their Christian deportment (i. 2, 
4, 6 ; ii. 5); his relations with them were altogether undisturbed (i. 8, 25 ; iv. 7-9, 10); but 
they needed admonition (i. 9-12; ii. 2, 20; iii. 1-4; iv. 12). False teachers, whom the Church 
yet in its first love opposed, threatened to ruin it. We cannot, however, infer from iii. 16 that 
worship had degenerated into lip-service (Theophylact), nor from iii. 13, that there was vari¬ 
ance in heart (Schenkel). —The Apostle wrote only “to the saints at Colosse" (i. 2), not “to 
the Church” (1 Cor. i. 2 ; 2 Cor. i. 1 ; Gal. i. 2 ; 1 Thess. i. 1; 2 Thess. i. 1), nor does he add, as 
in Phil. i. 1, “with the bishops and deacons,” but through the Church exhorts a certain Archip- 
pus. Ecclesiastical relations seem to be as yet in an incipient state. According to i. 5, 9 ; ii. 6, 
the Church had been formed not long before, probably toward the close of Paul's stay in Ephe* 
sus, some time before A. D. 60, about four or five years before the Epistle was written ; had it 
been formed earlier, Paul would certainly have visited it from Ephesus. 

4. Ethnography and Religious history give us data respecting the kind of false teachers at 

Colosse and the consequent danger. The Phrygians, an ancient people, were highly gifted, and 
surrounded by a corresponding grandeur of nature. They were skilful not only in agriculture 
and trade, in the manufacture and dyeing of woolen stuffs, but also in arts and sciences, espe¬ 
cially in music and the art of healing. Besides the mother-tongue, the language of the Greeks 
and other neighboring nations were in use among them. They had their grammarians and rhe¬ 
toricians. Resembling their neighbors, the Ionians, in susceptible, impressible, me x>si- 
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tion, they readily adopted the various elements of culture. The worship of nature, of the great 
mother , Gaia, of the tower-crowned Cybele, and of Bacchus, was domesticated among them. Here 
Hellenic Philosophy, which proceeded from the earliest school, the Ionic, and sought the funda¬ 
mental principle of all things in nature, first in the path of Materialism, then of Idealism, oscil¬ 
lating between Dualism and Pantheism, hostile not to religion, but to Polytheism, came in con¬ 
tact with the Oriental Philosophy. Here the syncretism of that period of transition from the 
old to the new, Christian age, found ample nourishment. Besides under Antiochus the Great 
two thousand Jewish families had been transplanted into Phrygia and Lydia. There was in ad¬ 
dition a tendency to serious and sombre fanaticism, and to reliance on physical, especially tellu¬ 
ric and sidereal influences. [As a further indication of their tendencies, Kadie notes the fact 
that “the reveries of Montanus originated there about the middle of the second century, and 
spread rapidly and extensively. The leading features of Montanism were a claim to ecstatic in¬ 
spiration, the gilt of prophecy, the adoption of a transcendental code of morality, and the exer¬ 
cise of an austere discipline. Its votaries were often named Kataphrygians, from the region of 
their popularity.”—It.] 

5. With these data we may now learn from the Epistle itself, what was the heresy of the false 
teachers at Colosse. The polemics of our Epistle point: First, to perverted and perverting doc¬ 
trine within the Church (ii. 19: “ not holding the Head”), as the admonition also is not respect¬ 
ing apostasy from the Church, but disturbance of the growth in Christ, of the progress in Chris¬ 
tian knowledge and Christian life (i. 23; ii. G). Secondly, these false teachers have a Judaistic 
tendency, they would cling to Jewish laws of food and feasts and seasons (ii. 16), they recom¬ 
mend circumcision (ii. 11) and teach Jewish separatism. Thirdly, an asceticism is required, se¬ 
vere and astringent indeed, but Fourthly, resting upon a Dualistic view, since it identifies matter 
with evil, regarding it as eternal, and seeks not sanctification of the life and character by ethical 
means, but subjugation, mortification of the flesh by physical or chemical or dietetic methods 
(ii. 23; iii. 6). Fifthly, with this is connected the idea that angels as immaterial beings are ob¬ 
jects of adoration (ii. 18), and an Ebionite view of Christ appears, which mistakes and denies 
Ilis relation to God the Father, to the spiritual world and to creation at large (i. 15, 16, 19; ii. 
9), and mistakes and degrades the significance of the objective fact of the crucifixion, that makes 
peace and reconciliation (i. 20, 22; ii. 14). Sixthly, the heresy appeared in the form of a specu¬ 
lation, adapted to the spirit of the age, with the pretensions of a system, which would profoundly, 
acutely and triumphantly present the entire truth (ii. 8, 18). 

Accordingly we are not to regard them as Jews, either with Pharisaical tendencies (Eich- 
horn) or with a syncretic leaning to Christianity after the manner of the Chaldean Magi or 
Alexandrian Neo-Platonists (Hug, Schneckenburger), or as Essenes (Chemnitz, Fi.att, 
Thiersch and others). Nor can we regard them as heathen philosophers in general (Tertul- 
lian), or in particular as Epicureans (Clemens Alex.), Pythagoreans (Grotius), Platonists or 
Stoics (IIeumann) ; nor yet as Gnostics who represented a definite system. Nor was Cerinthus 
intended (Meyerhoff), nor Ebionite Gnosticism (BAUR),and Cabbalism (Herder, Osiander) 
as little. The errors were rather incipient, occasioned by the thoughts, with which the atmos¬ 
phere of both the age and the people was charged. This much is true: that in Simon Magus 
we have a personage, in whom the attempt had been made at a systematic combination of Chris¬ 
tianity with the Oriental theosophy (Pressense : Die ersten drei Jahrhunderte, 2, pp. 128-136)-, 
he is the first heretic and Cerinthus the next. But in our Epistle, as in those to the Ephesians, 
to Timothy and Titus, all is still in flow; here and in the Epistle to the Ephesians as yet within 
the Church, in the pastoral Epistles without it, and afterwards more widely, sharply and solidly 
developed. [Eadie: The winged seeds were floating in the atmosphere, and falling into a soil 
adapted to them, and waiting as if to receive them; in course of years they produced an ample 
harvest.— R.l Comp. Mangold: Die Irrlehrer der Pastoralbriefe, 1S56. [See Davidson, In- 
trod., Vol. II., pp. 407-424, and Eadie, Introd. to Col. Comp. Davies' Essay on the traces of 
foreign elements in the doctrine of this and cotemporaneous Pauline Epistles. The same author 
8ays: "a meeting of the Persic or Zoroastrian religion with Judaism was sufficient to account 
for all the dangerous teaching referred to in the Epistle to the Colossians—traces of such a meet¬ 
ing are to be found in the Jewish literature antecedent to the time of Christ.” As he indicates 
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that this is the germ of subsequent Gnosticism, he uses it to oppose those who claim a post- 
apostolic date for this Epistle, on the ground of its opposition to Gnosticism, Whatever may 
have been the origin of these theosophic tendencies, Phrygia was the region where Judaism and 
Orientalism would most readily combine in errors such as are opposed by the Apostle.—R.] 


§ 5. TIME AND PLACE OP COMPOSITION. 

Compare g 2, 1 and Introd. to Eph. \ 6. 

[Braune there claims priority for the Epistle to the Ephesians Undoubtedly both were writ¬ 
ten about the same time. Which was first is almost entirely a matter of conjecture. Yet the 
probabilities, asset forth in the Introd. to the Ephesians, outweigh those drawn from “the nature 
of the contents of this Epistle" by Alford, Ellicott and Davidson. “The more directly sys¬ 
tematic and doctrinal” Epistle might precede quite as readily, as “ the more directly individual¬ 
izing and polemical" one.—R.] 


\ 6. LITERATURE OP THE EPISTLE. 

Besides the more general works mentioned Introd. Eph., \ 7, the following must be named : 
Melanchthon: Enarralio epistolce Eauliad Col. Corpus Reform XV. pp. 1221-1282.— Junker: 
Jlistor. krit. undphilol. Commentar uber den Brief Pauli an die Kolosser, 1828. —Bohmer: 
Isagoge in ep. a Paulo ad Col. data theologica, historica, critica, 1829, and Theologische Aus- 
legung of the same Epistle, 1835.—Especially we mention: Baiir : Commentar uber den Brief 
Pauli an die Kolosser, 1835.— Steiger : Kleine Paultnische Briefe, Thl. I. : Der Brief an die 
Kolosser, 1835.— Huther : Commentar uber den Brief Pauli an die Kolosser, 1841.—Compare 
also: Rheinwald: Be pseudo doctoribus Colossensibus, 1834. —Schneckenburger : Bestrage 
zur Einleitung in’s N. T .—Besides the practical expositions which include this Epistle (Introd. 
Eph. \ 7): Steinhofer : Tagliche Nahrung des Glaubens aus der Erkenntniss Jem nach den 
lehrhaften Zeugnissen des Briefs an die Kolosser. — Schleiermacher: Sermons on the Colossians 
( Borfo, Vol. II. 6, pp. 191-401).— Kahler : 36 Betrachtungen uber den Brief Pauli an die 
Kolosser .— Passavant: Praktische Auslegung des Briefes Pauli an die Kolosser (a posthumous 
work), 1865. 

[For a list of commentaries on the whole Bible and the New Testament, see Lange's Com. on 
Matthew, General Introd. p. 19. Of especial value for this Epistle: Calvin, De Wette, 
Meyer, Bengel, Henry, Barnes, Alford, Wordsworth. On the Epistles of St. Paul: 
Macknight, Conybeare and Howson (London and New York). Of special English works, 
the oldest are Byfield: Expos. Col., London, 1615.— Elton: Exposition, London, 1620.— 
Bishop Davenant (member of the Synod of Dort): Learned and exhaustive prelections in Latin, 
1727 (translated into English, 1831).— Daille, Sermons, translated by John Owen, 1672, also 
Edinb., 1865, and Philadelphia, Presb. B. Pub.— Watson: Practical Discourses, 1834.—Bishop 
Dan. Wilson, Expository Lectures, London, 1845, with special reference to prevailing errors.— 
Cartwright : Notes of Sermons, Edinb., 1864. These are all mainly practical.—Later exegeti- 
cal works of great value: Eadie: Commentary on the Greek Text of the > Colossians, London 
and Glasgow, 1856. (Very full and reliable.)— Ellicott: Critical and Grammatical Commentary 
on Philippians, Colossians and Philemon, with a revised translation, London and Andover, from 
2d Eng. ed., 1865. (Clear, discriminating and judicious, fully sustaining the author’s reputation 
as a critic, grammarian and exegete, largely used in the additions to the present work.) 
—J. Llewelyn Davies : The Epistle of St. Paul to the Ephesians, the Colossians and Philemon ; 
with introductions and notes, and an essay on the traces of foreign elements in the theology of these 
Epistles, London, 1866. (An attempt to use the Oriental^studies so common in England in elu¬ 
cidating these Epistles which seem to have encountered ancient Oriental tendencies.)—There are 
no special American works on this Epistle.—R.] 



EPISTLE OF PAUL TO TIIE COLOSSIANS.* 


I. ADDRESS AND SALUTATION. 


Chapter I. 1, 2. 

1 Paul, an apostle of Jesus Christ [Christ Jesus] 1 by the will of God, and Timo 

2 theus our [o, the] brother, To the saints aud faithful [or believing] brethren in 
Christ which [who] are at Colosse : 2 [.] Grace be unto you, and peace, from God 
our Father and the Lord Jesus Christ.* 


* Title : IIpo? KoA o traaelt, X- and others; npo* KoA a traaeif. A, B. K, and others. [The latter is adopted here by Larh- 
mann, Tischendorf, Meyer, Alford, Wordsworth. Alford incorrectly cites X. *" support of the latter reading, both in his 
apparatus criticus and ProUg. p. 34, Vol. HI.—H.] Comp. Introd. j>4. 1. 

1 Ver. 1.— X p« <tto v T rjao v in X- A. B. F. G. [Lachmunu, Tischendorf, Alford, Ellicott.—R.J; better supported there¬ 
fore than ’lijeroO XptoroO. 

* Ver. 2.— K oAo<r<r a* Ic is to be retained on the authority of X B. D. F. L. (Alford, Wordsworth); KoAa<r<r. Lach- 
niann, Tischendorf, Ellicott. The order of the E. V. is not that of the original: “To the saints in Colosse and believing 
brethren in Christ.”—lt.j 

* Ver. 2.—Kai Kvptov ’1 ij <r o v Xpiarov, wanting in no other l’anline salutation, occurring in precisely the 
same form (except in the pastoral Epistles), is sustained by X A. C. E. G. and others, but omitted by other important 
authorities and critics (Tischendorf). The original absence of the phrase is less explicable than the subsequent ouiissloa 
in some .MSS. [Rejected by Meyer, Alford, Wordsworth, Ellicott.—lt.J 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

Vers. 1. 2n. Address. Paul, an Apostle 
of Christ Jesus by the will of God. —See 

Eph. i. 1. To this chureh, not founded by him- 
gelf and to its false teachers, he thus defines his 
official position as the Apostle called immediately 
by the ascended Son of God: hence “Christ 
Jesus.” 

And Timotheus the brother. —On this see 
Van Oesterzee (Lange’s Commentary) 1 Timo¬ 
thy. The same phrase is added, I’hilem. 1. and 
2 Cor. i. 1 ; in 1 Cor. i. 1 : “and Sosthenes the 
brother”; Phil. i. 1 : “Paul and Timotheus. ser¬ 
vants of Jesus Christ”; 1 Thess. i. 1 and 2 Thess. 
i, 1 : “Paul and Silvanus and Timotheus”; Gal. 
i. 1, 2: “Paul an Apostle—and all ihe brethren 
that are with me.” Since “ my” is not added as 
in Uom. xvi. 21, “Timotheus my workfellow,” 
this last passage compels us to understand the 
word a 6 c 7 .0 6 ? in the simple sense of “ Christian 
brother,” with no more special relation to Paul, 
than that of one Christian to another (as ver. 2, 
adr?^otf). The Apostle writes, not merely in 
virtue of his peculiar authority as an Apostle, 
but together with tried associates; he includes 
with himself his helpers and friends. To him 
the Christian brother is a friend and assistant, 
with whom he has consulted and now acts res- 


[ pecting the case of this church, without resign¬ 
ing or impairing his independence (i. 24; ii. 1; 

I iv. 7). Timothy is not on this account the wri¬ 
ter of the Epistle, which Paul dictates to him 
(Steiger), else according to Rom. xvi. 22, Ter- 
tius should have been named in the address, 
Rom. i. 1; and must each of the Epistles to the 
Thessalonians have been dictated to two persons ? 
or the Epistle to the Galatians to the whole circle 
of Paul’s companions ? for Gal. vi. 11 is the usual 
autograph salutation. See Scumollkr in loco 
(Lange’s Commentary , Gal.) and Laurent: Neu- 
testamentlichc Studien , p. 4 sq. Nor can Timo¬ 
thy be regarded as the dispatcher of ihe Epistle 
(Schenk Ei.), and certainly 6 a(h/.<p6<; does not mean 
“fellow Apostle” (Chrysostom: ovuoiv *ai avTof 
nT&77o?.of). [So Theophylact. Wordsworth, 
supporting the view that Paul was the founder 
of the Colossian church, says : “ In the case of all 
the other Epistles, where Timothy is thus intro¬ 
duced, it is certain that he had been wilh St. Paul 
at the places, and was well known to the churches 
to which those Epistles were sent.” u If Timothy 
! had not been at Colosse, it is hardly prohable that, 
being still a young man, he would have been as¬ 
sociated with the Apostle in this address to the 
Colossian church.” “This opinion is also con¬ 
firmed by the words o adr/.^bf, the brother , sig¬ 
nifying that he was well known to them as such, 
and was their own brother as well as St. Paul s. 

9 
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Timothy is introduced as ‘Timothy the brother' 
in the Epistle to Philemon , who lived at Colosse.” 
Eadie: — “So well known was he as ‘the bro¬ 
ther,’ doing the Apostle’s work, carrying his 
messages, bringing correspondence to him, en¬ 
deared to him in so many ways, and representing 
him in his absence, that the church of Colosse 
could not wonder at his name being associated 
with that of Paul.” — It.] 

Ver. 2. To the saints in Colosse. — See 
Eph. i. 1. [See Beveridge, Vol. VI. Serin. II., 
p. 401, where he answers the question, “What is 
it to be a saint?” — It ]— And faithful breth¬ 
ren in Christ. — After defining their relation 
toward God, the relation of the members of the 
church to each other is noted in the word 
“brethren.” This is one, mediated and main¬ 
tained by Christ, while the adjective ttiotoi f 
describes its internal, true and vital character. At 
all events “ in Christ ” must be joined with “ bre¬ 
thren” or better with “saints,” dy'totg, here 
used as a substantive, and hence having the local 
attribute joined to it; it must not be joined to 
7 tiotoIs, which is not = faithful (Steiger). 

f The E. V. might be amended — do read “be- 
ieving” instead of “faithful,” but the ordi¬ 
nary reader would then be more likely to regard 
“in Christ” as connected with it rather than 
with “brethren” or “saints.” Alford joins kv 
Xptori) to a$eX<poi<; and suggests, to account for 
the omission of the article before kv X. that the 
idea ade/.c>b<;-kv-XpioT(p was familiar. — R. J A com¬ 
parison with Eph. i. 1,2, shows, amid all the si¬ 
milarity, the unmistakable original independence. 

Ver. 2b. The Greeting. Grace be unto 
you, and peace, from God our Father and 
the Lord Jesus Christ. — Coinp. Eph. i. 2. 
[The final phrase, hitherto rejected by most mod¬ 
ern editors, has found a new and important sup¬ 
port from Cod. Sinaiticus. While the reason 
given in the critical note for retaining it should 
have due weight, the testimony of Chrysostom 
and Tiieophylact must not be disregarded : “Yet 
in this place he does not insert the name of 
Christ.” — Tiieophylact adds: “Although it is his 
usual way to insert it.” The reason he subjoins: 
“ Lest the Apostle should revolt them at the out¬ 
set, and turn their minds from his forthcoming 
argument,” Eadie properly terms “ silly ;” — es¬ 
pecially since, a? Wordsworth, referring to Chry¬ 
sostom, remarks: “ It is observable that in the 
beginning of this Epistle — addressed to a church 
where the name of Jesus Christ was disparaged 
by many, and written in order to vindicate His 
Dignity —the Apostle repeats the word Christ 
four times”— not including this instance, where 
both adopt the briefer reading. — It.] 

DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

All Christians are brethren. In addition 
to the remarks on Eph. i. 1, 2, one thing 
must here be noted; the fact that Paul, the 
Apostle of Christ Jesus, describes with the same 
name of brother , Timothy, whom he places beside 
himself, and the Colossian Christians to whom 
he writes with apostolic authority. From this 
we infer: 

1. The Church founded by Jesus Christ is pre¬ 
sented to our view as a “family of God,” in which 


all the members are children of God and breth¬ 
ren to each other. 

2. Compared with the difference from God, 
all differences between the members so far dis¬ 
appear that all are simply brethren. 

3. Even in the organism of the church those 
members, distinguished immediately and by spe¬ 
cial authority, do not pass out of this fraternal 
relation ; that most important office of the church, 
the apostolate, is but an accident of the brother¬ 
hood; the Christian position is the basis of posi¬ 
tion in the Church and surpasses it. 

4. On fraternal fellowship and love depend all 
relations of life, all the gradations of that funda¬ 
mental form which God has established in the 
earthly human community; each should feel that 
he is incorporated in the iamily. 

5. True fraternity is not the result of natural 
family feeling, nor of any form of human com¬ 
munity, but the product of God’s Spirit in Christ. 

0. But the brotherly love, which embraces all 
united in the faith, does not in the New Testa¬ 
ment mode of life make the special personal re¬ 
lation of friendship stand out more sharply; 
the disciple of Christ has none other as friend 
than the disciple of Christ, but has all, who are 
such, without distinction as friends. Yet as soon 
as the church is enlarged numerically, there must 
naturally appear, within the great circle, personal 
affinities, and chosen companionship. Notwith¬ 
standing what is remarked above, biblical justi¬ 
fication of these is not wanting, since the Lord 
Ilimself chose three of the Twelve to be nearest 
to Himself, and of these but one leaned on the 
bosom of Jesus. So Paul, among many whom he 
loved, had no one so “like-minded” as Timothy 
(Phil. ii. 20), and in the beginning of the apos¬ 
tolic history we see Peter and John more closely 
united together than to the others (Palmer: 
Moral , p. 400 sq.). 

IIOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

If we can pray “Our Father,” we are and wo 
have brethren. “Father” bids us know and 
feel and conduct ourselves as children, “our” 
as brethren. 

Starke : — First, we must be certain of the will 
of God, then we must follow it cheerfully, whether 
the world look sweet or sour. — We must not 
think that we alone can do all, so that nothing 
goes right but what we alone do. Each must be 
of such a mind, as to bear a helper beside him.— 
Whoever fears the Lord from childhood and dili¬ 
gently uses God’s Word, like Timothy may soon 
become a man in Christ, though in years still a 
youth. 

Schleiermaciier: — The Scriptures know no¬ 
thing of those who were especially saints, pre¬ 
eminent above others, but all who through Christ 
are brought back into living fellowship with God, 
are saintg. 

[Passavant: — It is not: believers on Christ, but. 
in Christ; the Apostle views Christians as through 
faith firmly founded in Christ, vitally and deeply 
rooted in His heavenly Being, members of His 
body, flesh of His flesh, and spirit of His Spirit, 
life from His life . — On the greeting. Notice every¬ 
where in the writings of t he New Testament and 
especially in the Epistles of Paul, this thorough, 
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unsearchable and indissoluble union of the Father 
*nd the Son; from eternity one Being, one Life, 
one Work of one Eternal Power and Love—and 
u this Eternal Blessed unity of the Father and 
the Son was from the beginning decreed and pro¬ 
vided and bestowed all that should become to us 
the peace of eternity; the grace coming unto us. 
—Rieger; —Fellowship with God through faith 
makes saints, fellowship with one another makes 
brethren in Christ.— Henry: —lie thought him- 
»elf engaged to do his utmost, as an Apostle, 


because he was made so by the will of God.—As 
all good ministers, so ajl good Christians are 
brethren one to another—toward God they nmst 
be saints , and in both /mM/«L-*-ScuENKEL: —Why 
Christians are called saints: 1) how humbling, 
12) how exalting this designation.—II.] 

[Christians are brethren, whatever difference 
of age or opinion (Paul and Timothy), in spite 
of distance and degrees of knowledge and piety 
(Paul and the Colossians); because all are 
“brethren in Christ.”—11.] 


II. FIRST PART. 

Mention of the ground of Christian fellowship and warning against apostasy. 

Chapter I. 3—II. 23. 

1. Thanks to God for the faith and love of his readers from the beginning. 

(Chapter I. 3-8). 

3 We give thanks to God and [omit and] 1 the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, praying 

4 always [always, when praying] for you,* Since we heard of your faith in Christ 

5 Jesus, and of the love which ye have 3 to all the saints, For [on account of] the hope 
which is laid up for you in heaven, whereof ye heard before in the word of the truth 

6 of the gospel; Which is come unto you [lit.: is present unto you], as it is in all the 
world ; and 4 bringeth forth fruit [is bringing forth fruit and increasing], 5 as it doth 
[it w] also in [among] you, since the day ye heard of it [it], and knew the grace of 

7 God in truth : As ye also [Even as ye] 6 learned of Epaphras our dear fellow servant, 

8 who is for you 7 a faithful minister of Christ; Who also declared unto us your love 
in the Spirit. 


1 Ver. 3.—0« c3 narpt, B. C. and other MSS. and the oldest versions. X. [with A. K. L.] and others insert xat, as in 
Eph. i. 3; Horn. xv. 6; 2 Cor. i. 3; xi. 31 in u similar connexion; here it is an interpolation. [Tw jrarpt is another reading, 
not well supported. I.achiuanii, Tischeudorf, Alford, Ellicott (though not with perfect confidence) reject *ai ; Words¬ 
worth retains it.—R.] 

* Ver. 3—II e p i, X- A. C. [K. L», Tischendorf, Alford, Ellicott, Wordsworth—11.], the less supported vnip [Lach- 
mann—R.J probatdy from ver. Si, and because more significant. [See Kxeo Notes on the above emendation.—It.] 

3 Ver. 4.—'lie * \trf, X- A. C. and others, supported by tin* context, [so all recent editors—R.J; tjjv is poorly sup¬ 
ported, probably trom Eph. i. la. [The italics of the E. V. are therefore unnecessary.—lt.J 

4 Ver. 6.—Kal eariv on the authority of F. U. Iv. L. and the oldest versions, supported by the context. [Tischen¬ 
dorf, Meyer, Dc Wotte. Ellicott.—R.] Kat is omitted in X- A. B. C. and others [by Lachmanii, Alford, Wordsworth—R.J, 
and is the less difficult reading. 

5 Ver 6.—[Kat av ( a v 6 p.e vo v, supplied on the authority of X- A. B. C. D. 1 F. L., many versions and all modern 
editors.—R.] 

1 Ver. 7.—After «a0wc, X. A. B. C. D. omit «tai. It Is a “mechanical repetition ” from ver. 6. [So modern editors. 
E. V. retains it in “also,” which should be omitted. K«0ois=»“even as,” here (Ellicott).—lt.J 

t Ver. 7 .—'Ynip iipiav, C. E. F. K. L. and X- corrected and in nearly all versions. The otherwise well supported 
Tjpwv, X- A. B., is an error of the transcriber, accounted for by the prevalence of the first person. [Tischendorf, Ellicott, 
Wordsworth. Alford, quoting Ambrosias ter (4 th century, vice apostoli), reads r)pi* v, following Lachmann.—R.J 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

The immediate object of thanksgiving (vers. 3-5). 
Ver. 3. We give thanks.—Asa rule the Apostle 
begins with thanksgiving; this is precisely as in 
1 Thess. i. 2; but in 1 Cor. i. 4, though the address 
reads: “Paul—and Sosthenes,” we find ei>x a P~ 
lorti (so also Phil i. 1-3). The plural is not then 
conditioned by the mention of Timothy in the 
address (Meyer, Schenkel), yet it is not=fv^ap- 
ioto (Bakhr). Plural and singular forms are 
not used arbitrarily by the Apostle; the choice 


depended upon the predominance of the Apostle’s 
individual feeling, or of the common sentiment 
of those participating: and this certainly includes 
not merely him or those named in the address, 
but the church in the house or place where the 
Apostle was. [Ellicott says : “ we, i. e. f I and 
Timothy,” but intimates that the context always 
fully accounts for the selection of singular or 
plural. So Eadie, Alford. Coxybeare contends 
for the singular meaning of the plural through¬ 
out all the Epistles—which is inadmissible.—R ] 
To God the Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. —See Eph. i. 3.— Praying always fo' 
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you defines more particularly “ we give thanks;” 
the participle marks the thanksgiving as part of 
the prayer, and the adverb renders it prominent, 
that the former was never wanting in the latter. 
“Always” is not to be joined with the participle 
“praying” (Greek Fathers, Benoel, Luther, 
etc.) [Alford, Ellicott, E. V. The majority of 
modern commentators join it with the verb,— 
Eadie renders: “We bless God, the Father of 
our Lord Jesus Christ always, when praying for 
you.”—R.] Still less is “for you” to be joined 
with “ we give thanks” (Baehr). The latter can¬ 
not be decided by Rom. i. 8; 1 Cor. i. 4; 1 
Thess. i. 2, while the former opinion is confirmed 
by Eph. i. 16. On the difference between Kept 
and vKep, see Eph. v. 2; vi. 18. 

Ver. 4. The occasion of thanksgiving. —Since 
we heard, aKovoavr eg .—This second par¬ 
ticiple (aorist) sets forth what had preceded the 
thanksgiving, while the first one (present) ap¬ 
pends what had accompanied it. See Winer's 
Gram. p. 323.* The plural here marks the fact 
as publicly known, not merely made known to 
the Apostle and his friends. 

Of your faith in Christ Jesus, and the 
love which ye have to all the saints,— 
“Your faith in Christ Jesus” is the first ground 
of this thanksgiving; your faith, resting on 
Christ, moving itself in Him; the phrase “in 
Christ Jesus” limits “faith” as Eph. i. 15, not 
ifiuv (De Wette). The preposition does not 
affect the meaning of “faith,” so that it becomes 
“believing constancy” (Luther), but it only 
denotes that the object is to be regarded, not as 
the end of effort (etf), but as the element and 
ground. [Ellicott: “ In Him as the sphere or 
sub-stratum of the Ktang, that in which the faith 
centres itself. The omission of the article gives 
a more complete unity to the conception, 
‘Christ-centred faith.’” Alford: “the imme¬ 
diate element of their faith, not its distinctive 
character, is the point brought out.”—R.] On the 
remainder of the clause, “ and of the love which 
ye have to all the saints,” see Eph. i. 15.—[The 
reading: fjv ext re carries “more affectionate 
commendation ” (Alford) than the simple article 
of the Rec. It draws attention to the love and 
points to its persistence (Ellicott).— R.J 

Ver. 5: describes this love more closely.—On 
account of the hope which is laid up for 
you in heaven.—[Joined to “love.”—R.] 
Since did rrjv kltrida is joined grammatically 
to fjv Paul has not written ayaKr/v ttjv as 

in the parallel passage, Eph. i. 15, but subjoined 
the relative clause. “ The hope ” is character¬ 
ized by the clause “ which is laid up for you in 
heaven,” as objective, like the e'knlg ft'keKopfcvr] 
(Rom. viii. 24), “that which is hoped for,” 
which is preserved, set aside (a:r<i), in deposilo 
rcconditum (Losner), as a securely placed treas¬ 
ure (Chrysostom: rb acnpa’keg Idetijev; Benoel: 
sine periculo), or rather as a reward and prize 
according to 2 Tim. iv. 8; 1 Pet. i. 4; Matt, 
xix. 21; comp. Heb. ix. 27: vi. 18. On “in 
heaven,” see Eph. i. 10. Accordingly this hope 
gives a motive for the love in its activity as well 
as its extent; it does not depend upon the 
present, on temporal life and possessions, nor on 

* [The original references are to the 6th German edition; 
aitered throughout to the 7th German ed., 1867.—R.] 


the men, the brethren whom it reaches. It is 
certain of the eternal, heavenly, divine posses¬ 
sions and salvation, and has in these enough. 
“Hope” is not therefore the third with “ faith ” 
and “love” (Steiger and others), nor does it 
furnish a motive for faith (Baehr and others); 
least of all for the ihauksgiving (Bengel: “from 
the hope is manifest how great the ground of 
thanksgiving for the gift of faith and love”). 
[So Eadie, Barnes. The E. V.—“for the hope” 
seems obscure. Both “ on account of ” (Eadie, 
Alford), and “ because of” (Ellicott), leave 
the reader uncertain as to the connection, which 
is the main difficulty here.—R ] 

"Whereof ye heard before, fjv k pog Kobo- 
are .—In the anai- A eydpevov: Kpoanoveiv, accord¬ 
ing to the context the Kp6 refers to the object, 
“the hope laid up” which is future and con¬ 
cealed. Meyer is therefore incorrect: before 
you had this hope; Heinrichs: alio doctors 
( Epaphra ) ante me; Bohmer, IIuther: before 
the Epistle was written; Scuenkel: before he 
had received tidings of their faith. The inter¬ 
pretation (Grotius): prima rudimenta accepistis , 
as if Kpoanoveiv described the first instruction of 
catechumens, is unwarranted. [Braune seems 
to follow De Wette and Olshausen in their view 
of the force of “before,” “before the fulfilment 
of the hope,” but as Eadie well remarks “such 
an exegesis is a species of truism.” Ellicott: 
“not before any definite epoch, but merely at 
some undefined period in the past,” “formerly.” 
—Eadie gives the sense of “ already ,” asintima- 
ting that this hope had been made prominent in 
preaching, and they of course heard of this in 
hearing the gospel; a view to be preferred as 
giving more point to the passage and fully ac¬ 
cordant with the context.—R.] To “laid up in 
heaven” corresponds what is joined to “heard 
before,” viz: 

In the word of the truth of the gospel 

—through which the “hearing before” has its 
guarantee. This expression is another briefer 
and independent setting forth of Eph. i. 13, 
“ after that ye heard the word of truth, the 
gospel of your salvation.” The hearing before 
of the hope is mediated by the preaching (ev rip 
A4yo)ofthe truth [rgg algOeiag), which is the 
substance of the Myog, but is taken out of noth¬ 
ing other than the gospel (r o v e v a y y e A io v), to 
which the truth belongs. It is not proper to 
follow the parallel passage, which is gram¬ 
matically different, and take “of the gos¬ 
pel ” as a genitive of apposition to “ in the word 
of truth” (Steiger), or to “the truth” (Baehr), 
[Ellicott: “ a defining genitive, allied to the 
genitive possessivus (genitive continentis), which 
specifies, and so to say, localizes the general 
notion of the governing substantive: ‘the truth 
which was preached in and was announced in 
the gospel’”.—R.] Nor is “the word of the 
truth ,, =sermo verax (Erasmus), or “ the preach¬ 
ing of truth” (IIuther, Bleek), nor “of the 
truth of the gospel”=genuine gospel (Storr), 
nor is A 6yog defined as to its substance by ahrfieiag 
as absolute truth, as to its form by evayyeAion 
as “ proclamation of salvation ” (Sciienkel). 

The deeper cause of thanksgiving (vers. 6-8). 
Yer. 6. Which has come unto you— lit., is 
present unto you This is spoken of the gospeL 
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Xlapuv notes its being present (1 Cor. v. 3; 2 Cor. 
xiii. 10); with tt pog vpdg, 2 Cor. xi. 8 ; Gal. iv. 
18, 20, here el g vpa g. In the passages quoted 
the Apostle stands before them, turned towards 
them ; here he speaks of the gospel, that pene¬ 
trates into them; he describes the steady, con¬ 
stant and finally entire penetration of the gospel, 
which is not forced through with one blow. 
[The preposition conveys the idea of its having 
reached them, the participle implies its abiding 
there (Ellicott). — 11.] The added clause: as 
it is in all the world, renders prominent 
the simple fact of the presence of the gospel in 
the world. The preposition iv marks the dis¬ 
tinction between its presence in the world, and 
in Colosse, where it has already wrought what 
it should and would. “ In all the world ” indi¬ 
cates the whole world as the field, in which the 
gospel is found and which it will permeate. It 
is not confined to one part, had already begun 
i s efficacy in the most diverse places, among 
Jews ami Gentiles. Hence it is no synecdoche, 
‘•meaning the most noted parts of the world, as 
Horn. i. H; x. 18” (Grotius), nor only the Ro¬ 
man Empire, nor popular hyperbole (Meyer). 
[Alford: “No hyperbole, but the pragmatic 
repetition of the Lord’s parting command.—R.] 
And is bringing forth fruit and in¬ 
creasing.— [Alford, omitting nai, calls the pa¬ 
ragraph broken and unbalanced.—R.] It is not [ 
merely in all the world, but efficient there also. I 
We have here the usual transition from the par- ( 
ticipial construction to that of the finite verb i 
(Winer’s Gram., p. 505 sq.); the participle 
with etvai indicates continuance and duration 
(Winer’s Gram., p. 326 sq.). [So in English, 
hence the literal rendering: “ is bringing forth 
fruit and increasing” is preferable.—R.] Theo- 
Doret: Kap7ro<f>opiav tov evayye?.tov kek?.7]ke tijv 

E7CaiVOVp.EV7]V TTO/UTEtaV, ai^TjOlV 6t TO)V TTIOTEVOVTUV 

to 7r ArjOog. The figure is borrowed from a tree 
which both bears fruit and grows (Matt. vii. 17 ; 
xiii. 32 ; Luke xiii. 19). The former word re¬ 
fers to the faith, the love, the Christian virtues, 
which the gospel produces in the internal and 
external life, the latter to the extension and the 
multiplication of its adherents (Acts vi. 7 ; xii. 
24; xix. 20). [The former the intensive, the lat¬ 
ter the extensive progress of the gospel. Elli¬ 
cott. —R.]— As it is also among you, intro¬ 
duces Colosse as a part of the field, in which the 
gospel is and is working (“in all the world ”), 
and furnishes a proof that the gospel is, and how 
it is, “in all the world.” Hence tv vpiv is 
“ among you,” not “ in you ” (Luther). “ Bring¬ 
ing forth fruit and increasing ” must be supplied. 
[“/* doth” supplied in E. V., is to be changed 
to “i< is,” to correspond with the participial 
form of the verb in the former clause.—R.] 
Since the day ye heard it, and knew 
the grace of God in truth. —[Braune, follow¬ 
ing De Wette, supplies no object after “ heard,” | 
making “ the grace of God ” the -object of both 
verbs. Meyer, Steiger, Eadie, Alford, Elli¬ 
cott, supply : “the gospel,” which is to be pre¬ 
ferred. E. V. “of it,” is unsatisfactory; they 
must have heard the gospel, as well as heard of 
it, before it would bring forth fruit among 
them.—R.] On the construction a<p’qg $ pi- 
oat, see Wixer’s Gram., p. 130. The first 


I proclamation of the gospel was followed by the 
acceptance of it, and from that time forth the 
Christian life and character of the Church de¬ 
veloped internally and externally in constant 
progress. The object is “ the grace of God,” 
the substance of the evangelical preaching (ver. 
6), the marrow of the gospel over against the 
law. “In truth” is an adverbial qualification 
of the verbs “ heard ” and “ knew.” The gospel 
is proclaimed vere et sincere absque fuco, ovk iv 
aircrq Kai Aoyoig einaioig* (Greek Fathers), and 
is accepted non simulate, sed vere. It implies a 
contrast to the false teachers and is not = 
ab/dijg, “truly,” nor to be joined with “grace ’ 
(Storr and others), nor = in the gospel (Guo- 
tius) [Barnes. —11.]. Nor is it to be joined 
only to “knew” (Meyer and others), nor to 
“heard” alone (Baeiir and others). [Alford: 
“in its truth, and with true knowledge.” So 
Eadie : “ the words iv a?.r/6eig. describe the teach¬ 
ing of Epaphras, or represent that genuine form, 
in which, by his preaching, the grace of God had 
been exhibited at Colosse.” This makes it qua¬ 
lify the verb “knew.” and at the same lime de¬ 
fine “the grace of God ” b}' presenting the ele¬ 
ment, in which the gospel was proclaimed.—R.] 

Ver. 7. Even as ye learned of Epaphras. 
— Kadug refers to “in truth” [Alford: “in 
which truth ”—R.], and describes the manner iu 
which they had learned from Epapnras. The 
verb, the object of which must be “the grace of 
God,” marks the intermediate step between 
“hearing” and “knowing” and describes the 
earnest, constant effort of the Colossians, to 
which the activity of Epaphras corresponds.— 
Epaphras a Colossian or Phrygian (iv. 12: “one 
of you”), with Paul in his imprisonment (Phi- 
lein. 23 : “ my fellow prisoner ”), is not identical 
with Epaphroditus, the Macedonian, a preacher 
of Philippi f (Phil. ii. 25; iv. 18), as Grotius 
arbitrarily assumes; here indicated as the 
founder of the Church in Colosse, but otherwise 
entirely unknown to us. Even should we accept 
the reading nat before i p a 6 e t e, we could not, 
with Wiggers,^ treat it as though it were nai hrA 
'Enatypa (as in llom. v. 7 ; Eph. iv. 4), in order 
thus to maintain that there had been a proclama¬ 
tion of the gospel in Colouse before that of Epa¬ 
phras. Still less does the mOwg resume the pre¬ 
ceding nattibg iv rcavr'i r<p noopy, as though Epa¬ 
phras had only told that the gospel was every 
where proclaimed (Theodoret). The preposi¬ 
tion atr6 indicates that the Colossians had gladly 
met Epaphras and heard him speak. The words 
which follow are a confirmation of the preaching 
of Epaphras: our dear fellow servant, who 
is for you a faithful minister of Christ. — 
“Our dear fellow servant ” describes him in his 
position toward Christ (dovAog) [no thought 
of his imprisonment with Paul (Cunybeare) — 
R.], and toward Paul with his helpers (irt»v— 
ijpuv), and in his relation to them (aya-rct)- 
tov), as an excellent minister, who, entirely de¬ 
pendent on the Lord, and independent of men, 
labored as a colleague with the Apostle and his 

* [“Truly and sincerely, without dissimulation, not In do* 
celt and rash words.”—R.j 

t [Contbeare. II. 385 : *• EpAphrnn Is the same name wit* 
Epaphroditus” (?)—“but this can scarcely he the sam* 
person.” etc. —R.J 

X [Siudien uni Kritiken. 1838. p. 185.— R.] 
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fellow laborers, especially for the Church at Co- 
losse (i tt £p vpuv), from the begiuniug, with 
proper fidelity (of eoriv Tziardq) in the 
service of Christ ( 61 aaov o c X p i a r o i). [The 
reading of the Rec., vrrep vp&v, “for you,” “on 
your behalf,” is not only better supported, but 
avoids the repetition of the other reading, while 
it is as strong a commendation of Epaphras to 
the Colossians, to say that he had been a faith¬ 
ful minister of Christ for them, as to say that he 
had been faithful rice aposloli. —R.] 

Ver. 8. Who also declared unto us your 
love in the Spirit.—The declaration is made 
prominent. Epaphras has not only seen in 
Colosse, but spoken in Rome to Paul in a de¬ 
tailed, perspicuous way, as a witness respecting 
“your love in the Spirit.” The love was “not 
carnal, but spiritual” ((Ecumenius), “fruit of 
the Spirit” (Gal. v. 22: Rom. xv. 30); Spirit is 
of course the Iloly Spirit (as Rom. xiv. 17). 
Hence it is not the spirit of man, the inner man, 
nor a “love which depends on an internal senti¬ 
ment and disposition, a love sincere aud ear¬ 
nest” ( a Lapide, Boiimer and others), and 
since the context must decide what is the object 
of the love, it is to be regarded as “love of the 
brethren ” (ver. 4), including love to the Apos¬ 
tle, but not this latter exclusively (Baeiir, Bleek 
and others) ; the following “we also” at least 
cannot decide this to be the meaning, since the 
Apostle does not pray merely in reciprocity. It 
is improper to join ev ttv ev part with dijluoas 
(Waul), as though Epaphras had narrated it 
through inspiration, or to explain it, per spiritum 
sanctum (Groups). [Eadie properly expounds 
“love” as denoting the Christian grace of love, 
hence “in the Spirit.” Alford: “the chief 
gift, of the Spirit,” “ thus in the elemental region 
of the Spirit Ellicott: “ genuine and opera¬ 
tive only in the sphere of His blessed influence.” 

-R] 

It is unmistakably the object of Paul in this 
honoring description, to establish as firmly as 
possible in every direction the authority of Epa¬ 
phras ; his doctrine is right, his relations to the 
Apostle hearty and intimate, his interest for the 
Colossians active and pure, undisturbed from 
the first, lie seems to have been suspected by 
the false teachers. Paul gives prominence to 
these facts, in order to shame the errorists, to 
warn and guard the Church against them; for 
their sake and that of the cause, he enters par¬ 
ticularly upon the efficiency and conduct of 
Epaphras. Estius : “Lest they might suffer 
themselves to be led away from the doctrine 
which they had learned from him by new 
teachers.” 

DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. Faith and Love are the chief points, in judg¬ 
ing of the condition of the Christian Church. 
Faith must not only be directed to (eir) Christ, 
but be a life in (ev) Christ; it is the foundation 
and source of love, by which it worketh [Gal. v. 
fi.—R.]. This love must be “in the Spirit” (ver. 
8), that it may be pure, and extend “to all the 
saints” (ver. 4), that it may be large-hearted, 
Aot limited by sensuous, arbitrary and selfish 
sympathies. Living, active faith in Christ alone 


'leads to such purity and extent of love, because 
the believer has first of all love to God, the Father 
of Jesus Christ (and through Him his Father), 
and from a faith on the love of God in Christ, 
which enjoys the love of the Father and Son, he 
gains a love to all, in whom the same faith is 
active, who have become and still are the objects 
of the same mercy, altogether irrespective of the 
stage of results accomplished, however manifold 
the degrees of its strength may be. It overleaps 
party lines and difference of creeds, and prays 
in truth: Our Father, which art in heaven. In 
“Father ” lies the doctrine of faith, in “our” the 
ethics of love, in “which art in heaven,” the im¬ 
pulse and motive of hope. 

2. The activity of this love, growing out of faith, 
which embraces all Christians as brethren, as 
children of the Father, has its mainspring in the 
hope of salvation, secure for us in heaven. This 
is Christian eudsemonism, which indeed has in 
view the salvation of our own souls, the perfec¬ 
tion and blessedness of our own personality, yet 
not selfishly, but seeks and knows in fellowship 
with all believers; nor yet externally, sensualis- 
tically, like a Turk or heathen German, but in¬ 
ternally, in the spirit of the mind; nor yet here, 
but in heaven, not in time, but in eternity, hence 
not as a materialist or atheist burning for good 
fortune and earthly pleasure; and finally not in 
our own strength, as it has been attempted “in 
godless virtue,” but as a gift of the gracious God 
through Christ. 

3. Faith grows from the preached word of gospel 
truth. Since faith as to its essence is God’s word 
become living in the heart of man, since it grows 
out of this word as from a seed, its establishment 
and growth depends altogether upon the preach¬ 
ing of this word of God (7.6yo<;, ver. 5), which 
alone contains the truth indispensably necessary 
for the soul, presenting the grace of God, which 
is the marrow of the gospel (ver. 5: r/fc a7.rfletas 
rov evayyeXiov, ver. 6: ri/v x&P lv tov Oeuv). This 
and not the preaching (Sciienkkl) is the vital 
principle of Christianity, which penetrates ever 
more deeply into the believers, producing in 
them and in the life of the church the fruits of 
virtues, both active and passive, ever extending 
more widely, ever permeating more thoroughly 
every one and all things (ver. G). [“To keep 
the figure of the Apostle, it was like a tx*ee, whose 
fruit, falling to the earth, germinated, so that 
there sprang up a youthful and healthy forest 
on all sides of it” (Eadie). — R.] Preaching is 
only the principal means, to which we must hold 
fast in simplicity and freedom from all perver¬ 
sion, deterioration or obscuration. 

4. The teachers or preachers of the gospel must 
labor as belonging to Christ, as entirely depend ¬ 
ent on Him (ver. 7 : doi'^of) yet attached to Him 
(6iaKovoq)\ they are not servants of the church 
(Sciienkel). but only of Christ; servants, but for 
the church (vTrep vptbv), in doctrine (vers. G, 7), 
in supplication to God (ver. 3), and in the varied 
intercourse with men, among whom they would 
advance their cause. They should never forget 
that they do not stand alone and for themselves, 
but in fellowship (ver. 7: ovvdov/Mi), that as col¬ 
leagues they should esteem and love each other, 
that one should rejoice without envy in the 
other, as Paul in Epaphras, who meekly flies to 
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him, and should fraternally suffer with each 
other, as Epuphras with Paul. [Henry: — “Thus 
he puts an honor on an inferior minister, and 
teaches ns not to be selfish, or think all that 
honor lost which goes beside ourselves. We 
learn in his example not to think it a disparage¬ 
ment to us, to i cater what others have planted, or 
build on the foundation others have laid.'* — “Ob¬ 
serve Christ is our proper master and we Ilis 
ministers. He does not say your minister, but 
the minister of Christ for you. It is by Christ’s 
authority, but for the people’s service.” — It.] 

IIOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

Even where we must fear and blame and warn, 
an opportunity for thanksgiving is not wanting. 
— In the general prayer for Sunday service be- i 
longs the petition for love toward all men; how- I 
ever easy towards some, it is just as difficult to- | 
wards all. — Do not suffer a preacher, colleague I 
or friend to be misunderstood and falsely judged, 
for speaking well of him belongs to obedience to 
the Ninth Commandment; neither break out 
blindly against him, that misunderstands the 
neighbor whose cause you would advance. — Re¬ 
joice when you see the word of God efficacious, 
and learn to wait patiently, as a husbandman for 
the fruits. 

Starke: — lie wdio does not believe on Jesus 
Christ, does not believe oh God at all; so though 
the Jews and Turks think they believe on God, 
yet they in no wise do; for they do not believe 
on Jesus, on whom we must believe before we 
can assure ourselves of grace and salvation from 
God. — [Always to pray, and always to give 
thanks are the Christian’s needful duties. — If 
teaching and learning are of the right sort, then 
God’s word hath good speed. — Not all loving is 
praiseworthy; love in the Spirit is commended. 
-R] 

Rieger:- — In the eyes of the world the charac¬ 
ter of a philanthropist, embracing all in his love, 
will indeed bring us more honor and glory than 
love to the saints; for this implies a distinction 
which the world does not willingly admit. The 
world has a love to which a Jew or Turk is more 
acceptable than a saint.— If we consider only the 
yet feeble beginnings of faith, the still prevailing 
temptations, we may doubt whether we have 
cause to rejoice and thank God. Rut by looking 
out to the mark of hope, which is sot before us, 
the grace to us becomes very great. — It is cer¬ 
tainly unspeakable how much the world, now so 
unbelieving and unthankful, does yet enjoy of the 
fruits of the gospel; how many arts and sciences, 
milder customs and laws would not exist, had 
not the gospel made the first advance in that 
direction. 

Schlkiermaciier: — Faith, since it is active, 
becomes not only love to Christ, but also love to 
all, who belong to Christ. — We see how readily 
we allow ourselves to be led into all manner of 
divisions and limitations of love, which have less 
ground than then existed in the difference be¬ 
tween Jewish and Gentile Christians. It is bet¬ 
ter to study such a love to all saints, and not one 
that extends to the few who exactly and specially 
agree with us, however great enjoyment there 


may be in it. — [The gospel is a germ, made fruit¬ 
ful by God, which cannot be received, without 
its making an impression on the spirit.— R ] 

Passavant: — T here is generally an unspeak¬ 
ably beneficent, tender feeling in giving (hanks 
from the heart for a benefit. —Thanksgiving will 
bo the bliss of eternity. The beginning, the first 
steps thereto must be made on the porch, else we 
shall have no voice nor place, no life above in 
the holy choirs. — It may often be long: days, 
years, decades may pass as we hear and know 
the gospel, before we obtain a living knowledge 
of the grace of God, that permeates our heart 
and mind and life. — “There are men,” says 
Pascal, “who admire external greatness alone, 
as if there were no mental greatness; others can 
only admire mental greatness, as though there 
were not one infinitely higher, to be found in 
wisdom.” 

[Lisco: — The Apostolic thanksgiving and the 
praise therein contained has no other purpose 
than encouragement, 1) to continued steadfast¬ 
ness; 2) to further advance in all good.— H enry: 
— Ver. 3. In our thanksgiving we must have an 
eye to God as God (He is the object of thanks¬ 
giving as well as prayer), and as the Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, in whom and through whom all 
good comes to us. — Vers. 4, 5. Faith, hope, and 
love, are the three principal graces in the Chris¬ 
tian life, and proper matter of our prayer and 
thanksgiving. — We must love all the saints, hear 
an extensive kindness and good-will to good men, 
notwithstanding lesser points of difference and 
many real weaknesses. — Ver. G. All who hear 
tlie word of the gospel, ought to bring forth the 
fruit of the gospel. — Wherever the go*pel comes, 
it will bring forth fruit to the honor and glory 
of God. We mistake, if w r e think to monopolize 
the comforts ami benefits of the gospel to our¬ 
selves. — Ver. 8. Faithful ministers are glad to 
be able to speak well of their people. —R.] 

[Eai»ie: — Ver. 5. “For the hope.” Every 
blessing which the gospel makes known has 
futurity in its eye. — and t lie Christian life, in the 
meantime, is one as much of expectation as of 
positive enjoyment. — Ver. 0. The gospel bore 
choice and noble clusters of fruit. It is not a 
ceremonial to be gazed at, or a congeries of 
opinions to be discussed. It is essentially a 
practical system, for its ethics are involved in 
its creed and worship. — The gospel was ecumeni¬ 
cal, but the error which menaced them was only 
provincial in its sphere — Ver. 8. Love is to be 
regarded as the crown and consequence of all 
the other graces. The Spirit of Him who is Love 
takes possession of the believing bosom, and ex¬ 
erts upon it His own assimilating power. A 
Christian community may be congratulated upon 
its love. — R.] 

[Sciiknkkl: — T he true Christian idiosyncrasy 
of a church: 1) Its ground — faith in Christ; 2) 
its fruit — love to the saints; 3) its power — hope 
of the heavenly treasure of eternal life. — The 
gospel of Jesus Christ, the tree of life for human¬ 
ity: 1) The fruit, which it brings; 2) the extern 
sion, which it gains. — The power of the gospel. 

1) It consists in the word of the grace of God. 

2) It is conditioned by a faithful proclamation 
and simple apprehension of it.—It.] 
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2. Earnest supplication for the progress of the Church in true knowledge, especially of the Being 

and Work of Christ. 

(Chapter I. 9-23.) 

9 For this cause we also, since the day we neard it , do not cease to pray for you, 
and to desire 1 2 that ye might be filled with the knowledge of his will in all wisdom 

10 and spiritual understanding [in all spiritual wisdom and understanding]: That ye* 
might walk worthy of the Lord unto all pleasing, being fruitful in every good work, 

11 and increasing in [by] 3 the knowledge of God; Strengthened with all might 
[strength] 4 according to his glorious power [the power of his glory], 5 unto all pa- 

12 tience and longsuffering with joyfulness [joy] ; 6 * Giving thanks unto the Father, 
which [who] hath made us meet, to be partakers [for the portion, dq r^v iispidaf of the 

13 inheritance of the saints in light: Who hath delivered us from [out of] the power 
of darkness, and hath translated us into the kingdom of his dear Son [the Son of 

14 his love] ; v In whom we have redemption through his blood [omit through his 

15 blood], 10 even the forgiveness of sins: Who is the image of the invisible God, the 

16 firstborn of [before] every creature: For [Because] by [in] him were all things cre¬ 
ated, that are in heaven, and that are in [on] earth, visible, and invisible, whether 
they he thrones, or dominions, or principalities, or powers: all things were created 

17 by him, and for him: And he is 11 before all things, and by [£v, in] him all things 

18 consist [subsist]. And he is the head of the body, the church : who is the begin¬ 
ning, the firstborn 12 from the dead ; that in all things he might have the pre-emi- 

19 nence. For it pleased the Father that in him should all fulness dwell [Because in 

20 him God was pleased that the whole fulness should dwell] : 13 And, having made 
peace through the blood of his cross, by him to reconcile all things unto himself: 

21 by him, I say, whether they be things in [on] earth, or things in heaven. And 
you, that were sometimes alienated and enemies in your mind by wicked works 

22 [lit.: as to your understanding in wicked works], yet now hath he reconciled, 14 In 
the body of his flesh through [his] death, 15 to present you holy and unblamable and un- 

23 reprovable in his sight: If [If at least, eTye] ye continue in the faith grounded and 
settled, and be not moved away from the hope of the gospel, which ye have heard, 
and which was preached to every creature 16 which is under heaven ; whereof I Paul 
am made a minister. 17 


1 Ver. 9— Kai airov/ievoi is wanting In B. [On the order of the latter part of the verse see Exeo. Notes. — R.] 

2 Ver. 10.— [‘Yjia?. inserted after trepirrarifiTai, Rec. Tischendorf, Wordsworth. Rejected l»y Lachmann, Meyer, Scholz, 
Alford, Ellicott, on the authority of X. A. B. C. D. F. The subject “ye” necessarily supplied in the finite construction of 
our language.—R.] 

3 Ver. 10.— lustead of the mere difficult reading: «is rr >v eniyvourtv, of D. 8 * E. s K. L., we find in N- B. [C. D. F. 
G.] t|j eiriyi/tu<rei, which with Meyer is to be regarded as an explanation. [Braune’s German text: in der Erkenntniis, 

is certainly a typographical e ror for in die Erkmntmss. The reading ev with the dative has little support. Eis with the 
accusative, which Braune adopts, is that of Tischendorf (eds. 2 and 7, not 1). But Lachmann, Griesbacli, Scholz, De Weite, 
Alford, Ellicott follow the preponderant uncial authority and read tij iir tyvuxrf t, all of them previous to the discovery 
of N . which confirms this reading. I have therefore altered the English text to express the force of this reading (instru¬ 
mental dative).—R.] 

* Ver. 11.— [“ Strengthened with strength;” 8vyd.fi et Swa/iovneyot. — R.] 

6 Ver. 11. — [The hendiadys of the E. V. is generally considered unfortunate. Coverdale, Rhemisb: “the might of His 
glory.”— R.] 

® Ver. 11. —[“Joy;” Wickliffe. Rhemish, Eadle, Alford, Ellicott. —R.] 

I Ver. 12. —B. inserts Kakitratni Kai before Ik avtoaavTi [retained by Lachmann only.— R.]. D. 1 F. G. read KaXetravn 
only, omitting ixav. The first appears to have been interpolated, then the subsequent omission. 

8 Ver 12. — (“ For the portion,” more literal than E. V., following the versions of Wickliffe, Coverdale and the Rhem¬ 
ish— “ for the snare,” “ for the part,” etc. —R.] 

* Ver. 13. — [“ Son of his love,” preferred by all modern commentators, avoiding the hendiadys of the E. V.—R.] 

10 Ver. 14.—-[Ellicott: “Si& row aifiarof avrov rests only on cursive manuscripts, and is rightly omitted by nearly all 
modern editors.’* From Eph. I. 7. —R.] 

II Ver. 17.—' "Wordsworth reads fort. "exists.” instead of «<jt», “Is.” “Subsist,” Alford, Ellicott.—R.] 

18 Ver. 18. —’Ex is to be retained before t£jv vtKpitv with B. and the corrector of tf.—B. alone has the article ij before 

ap\rj. 

« 3 Ver. 19. —[The rendering of Alford, given above, coincides with that of Braune. See Exeo. Notes. —R.l 

1* Ver. 21.—B. and others have ajroKaruAAayijre. The reading airoKarqAAafev, A. C. and others, seems to 
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be an emendation on account of the construction. [The preponderance of authority la on the other side. Lachmam 
adopts the reudmg of II., but Uec, K. V., Tischeudorl, Alford, Ellicott, Wordsworth follow the mass of MSS. See Exco. 
Notes.— It. 

1* Ver. 22.—Avrov after 9 ava tow, X- A., Is properly omitted in II. [Tot? Oavarov le—“ his death" here.—R.] 

1« Ver. 23.- Tpj is omitted after ndaji In X- A. B. C. and others. The corrector of X- adds It. 

it Ver. 23.—Instead of 5 i a * o eo«, the reading ol X- B. [? A.] is xijpvf xai dircxrroAof, yet dtaxot'oc is added in tbs 
marglu of X* 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

The immediate object of supplication: full knowl¬ 
edge of the Divine will. (ver. 9.) — Ver. 9. For this 
cause refers to the entire paragraph, vers. 3-8. 
"What the Apostle had heard of the Coiossians 
moved him to the petition. This is required by 
the contents of the petition and by the accords : 
“since the day we heard” (ver. 9), to which the 
object must be supplied from above (“your 
faith in Christ Jesus and love to all the saints”); 
ver. G. “since the day ye heard” and ver. 4. 
“since we heard:” and also “do not cease to 
pray for you” (ver. 9), and ver. 3, “ praying al¬ 
so for you.” After his thanks to God, Paul now 
gives the purport of his prayer. Certainly ver. 
9 is not connected with ver. 8 alone, where the 
love of tho Coiossians to himself is spoken of: 
because he had heard this, he now prays for 
them (Blekkj; as though Paul, like the Phari¬ 
sees, prayed only for those who loved him. 

We also, as in “we give thanks” (ver. 3), is 
Paul and those with him, hence not Timothy 
merely (Meyer, Schenkei.), nor is he excluded 
(Baeur). K a i, “also,” refers chiefly to Epa- 
phras, who represents and labors for the Coios¬ 
sians (vers. 7-8), and then to the Coiossians 
also, who were won to the gospel (ver. 0) and 
have love to the brethren (vers. 4. 8). It does 
not therefore indicate merely the reciprocity of 
intercourse between the Coiossians and Paul 
(Schenkel, Meyer). [It has here its slightly 
contrastive force (Ellicott), and marks the 
change of subject; “we on our part” (Alforo). 
— It.] It is not to be separated from i/pt if and 
joined to dtd tovto ( De Wette), nor by any 
means to jrpo^evxbpevoi (Baumgarten- 
Crusius). 

[Since the day we heard. — Ellicott: 
“incidental definition of the time with reference 
to iiKovoavTes, ver. 4. Eadie : “The receipt of 
the intelligence produced immediate results and 
led to prayer. The etfeet was instant — anti it 
was not spent with a single impulse.” The 
prayer was continuous also. — It.] 

Do not cease to pray for you, and to de¬ 
sire. — On ov 7 ravdpeOa with the participles, 
see Eph. i. 16. [Ellicott: “ an exactly similar 
affectionate hyperbole.” — It.] The first verb de¬ 
notes the wish (2 Cor. xiii. 9; 3 Jno. 2; Acts 
xxvii. 29), addressed to any one, then in general 
a prayer expressing a wish; the second, the 
supplication, entreaty, the medium with its re¬ 
flection ; sibi ezpetere, the pressing hearty peti¬ 
tion from a sense of fellowship. [It seems a 
better distinction to regard the first as general, 
the second as special, “ the one prayer in its or¬ 
dinary aspect, the other direct request.” Kai 
“ brings into prominence a special after a gen¬ 
eral” (Alford). The comma of the E. V. an¬ 
swers the same purpose here. — It.] 

That ye might be filled. — (Benoel: “He 
made mention of his supplications generally ver. 


3; he now expresses what he supplicates.” 'I va 
indicates the aim of the petition, the purpose of 
the petitioner, hence not simply its purport 
(against Harless, Eph. 17). [On 2 va after verbs 
of praying, see Alford, 1 Cor. xiv. 13. “The 
purport and purpose become compounded in the ex¬ 
pression .” Ellicott: “*Ira has here its secon¬ 
dary telic force, the subject of the prayer is 
blended with the purpose of making it.”—It.] 
11 ?.tj putty re pre-supposes the imperfect state 
of those prayed for, and from its position at the 
beginning renders prominent the importance of 
progress to fulness. It occurs in this Epistle 
alone five times, here; ver. 25; ii. 10; iv. 12, 
17 ; in Ephesians (i. 23; iii. 19; iv. 10; v. 18), 
and in Philippians (i. 11 ; ii. 2; iv. 18, 19), each 
four times. 

With the knowledge of his will .—Tgv 

CTiyvoxjiv is an accusative of reference, like 
Phil. i. 11 ; so aiajvonoibs ri/v t£x vt J v (Acts xviii. 
3). [Ellicott: “accusative of the remoter, the 
quantitative object in which the action of the verb 
has its realization.” “ The genitive marks the 
absolute material out of which the fulness was 
realized, the accusative as it were, the domain of 
which the fulness was evinced.” — R.] See 
Winer’s Gram. p. 216. Further it is not 
k-iyvuoei, since they were not to be filled with the 
knowledge, but their knowledge should be full, 
perfect. The word itself describes the knowl¬ 
edge which grasps and penetrates the object 
(Meyer), as ver. 10; ii. 3; iii. 10. [Words¬ 
worth : “ hriyvuotc, full knowledge is more than 
yvuaig, it is a gift and grace of the Holy Spirit. 
This word occurs oftener in this Epistle than in 
any other of St. Paul, lie may perhaps have 
used it as a contrast to the false yvuois or gnosti¬ 
cism of the false teachers, who were beguiling 
the Coiossians with the speciousness of their vain 
philosophy. They in their theories promise 
yvijens, but the Apostle gave kxqvaxnq by his 
ministry.” I)e Wette suggests, the former is a 
! mere impractical and theoretical, the latter full 
and living knowledge. — 11.] “Of his will,” 
since it concerns the purpose of the prayer, is 
God’s will, and, according to the context (ver. 
10), the will of God respecting the walk and con¬ 
versation of the Christian in the world. Hence 
not the redemptive decree, as Eph. i. 9 (Steiger 
and others), not the will of God which operates 
on us and is efficient in us, but the w ill of God 
to be obeyed by us, hence not the will of the ma¬ 
jority (Sciienkel). [The immediate context 
“in all wisdom,” is against this .limitation of 
*‘ Ilis will.” The result of full knowledge was 
to be worthy walk, but the knowledge was not 
therefore to be limited to His will respecting 
walk. As a fact Christian walk is based on a 
far wider knowledge.—R.] 

Paul now sets forth the mode in which this 
“ being filled” was to be consummated: In all 
spiritual wisdom and understanding.— 
Hence this is not to be joined with “ walk” (ver. 
1 10), which is otherwise defined (Theodoret and 
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others). See Eph. i. 8: “in all wisdom and 
prudence.” 'Lvveatq is not identical with Qpo- 
vgoiq (Sirach. i. 4 ; avveoiq cppovifoeog) ; the latter 
refers more to the God-given organ, the former 
more to the activity of man in using it; the latter 
more to the original gift, the former obtained 
rather by exercise. [The former is perhaps 
seen more in practically embracing a truth, the 
latter more in bringing the mind to bear upon it 
(Ellicott). — It.] The adjective “spiritual” 
belongs to both substantives. It indicates that 
the “ being filled” cannot be effected by any 
purely natural development of human mental life 
from its own power. The wisdom is not “ fleshly” 
(2 Cor i. 12; 1 Cor. i. 26), nor is the understand¬ 
ing of this character; yet neither are of them¬ 
selves spiritual,” they become so only through 
the Holy Ghost. [Eadie and Alford join tvvev- 
paTinif to ovveoei alone, but it seems bet¬ 
ter with Ellicott to join both adjectives to both 
substantives. On oo<pla and ovveoig, the general 
and particular, Ellicott remarks: “ both ap¬ 
pear to have a practical reference ; the former is, 
however, a general term; the latter its more spe¬ 
cial result and application.”—II.] 

The aim of the petition : Christian walk. Yers. 
10-12. They were not to rest with “knowledge 
of His will,” but advance. 

Yer. 10. That ye might walk. —The infini¬ 
tive, iv e p nr a t t) o a i, depending on Tv'krfpuiiyTE 
is epexegetical (Winer’s Gram. pp. 298, 301); it 
is not necessary to supply eig or oxjte. The closer 
definition follows.— Worthy of the Lord re¬ 
fers to Christ [as always apparently in St. Paul’s 
Epistles (Ellicott). — R.], the model of the 
Christian. Neither 1 Thess. ii. 12, “ worthy of 
God,” nor Eph. iv. 1, “followers of God,” will 
justify us in understanding it otherwise.— Un¬ 
to all pleasing describes the manner of the 
worthy walk, giving prominence to the purpose 
(e l g). ’A pEOKEia, only here, in a good sense, de 
scribes in classical authors the conduct of the 
apeoKoq, the obsequious, i. e., obsequiousness. 
The context requires that it be understood as 
“pleasing Christ” not God, in spite of Matt. v. 
48 (Schenkel). Since Christ can be pleased in 
everything, “ all” is added. 

This is confirmed by the following characteristic 
of the Christian walk: Being fruitful in 
every work. —[Braune reads, “ being fruit¬ 
ful and increasing in every good work,” a collo¬ 
cation in conformity with his view of the text and 
his exegesis. The order of the E. V. seems to 
preserve the symmetry and present the meaning 
better.—R.] On the nominatives Ka pir o <f>o p- 
ovvte g Kal av^., instead of the more exact accu¬ 
satives, to agree with vpag implied after ivepnva- 
Tijoai, see Eph. iv. 1, 3. Here it is readily ex¬ 
plained, yet not by joining the participles to 
nkjfpcjdrjTe (Bengel) ; the two participles are 
united as in ver. 6 ; first bearing fruit, then grow¬ 
ing more, as in a tree, in order to greater fruit¬ 
fulness. The sphere of both is denoted by “in.” 
The prepositional phrase, standing first for em¬ 
phasis, is not to be joined with “pleasing” 
(Oecumen, Steiger and others), but with the 
verbs [or according to the view of Alford, El¬ 
licott and others, with the verb “ being fruit¬ 
ful”—undoubtedly to be preferred if the instru- ! 
mental dative is retained. See below. — R.] By j 


“ good works” we are to understand, works re¬ 
quired by the will of God, growing out of faith, 

S demanded, not merely by law, but by relations, 
i circumstances, by the inward impulse of the con¬ 
science and the Holy Ghost. 

[And increasing by the knowledge of 
God.] Tne advance is made into, up to the 
knowledge of God. This indeed depends upon 
their being “filled with the knowledge of His 
will” (ver. 9). Their being fruitful and increas¬ 
ing in every good work aids thereto. Hence 
Luther is incorrect; and be fruitful in every 
good work and increase in the knowledge of God. 
[The order of the E. V. is the same.—R ] Ad¬ 
vance is made from knowledge to knowledge in 
the Christian walk, wherein the spirit of God 
guides into all truth (Jno. xvi. 13; xiv. 26;. 
Eif is neither = /card (Boiimer nor = ev (Beza), 
nor = the dative which IIittuer and others read. 
[The close union of the two participles above 
and the preceding exegetical note are based on 
the less supported reading : eig ttjv eTv’ryvuaiv. 
The better reading is ry e tv i y v 6 a e i (instru¬ 
mental dative). This is to be joined with avt-a - 
vopevoi, “increasing by the knowledge of 
God.” As the main reason for retaining the 
reading of the fewer MSS. is that, it is more diffi¬ 
cult, Alford remarks, supporting ry ETrryvuoEi: 
“this is by far the most difficult of the three 
readings, the meaning of iv and eig being very 
obvious, the former pointing out the element, the 
latter the proposed measure of the increase. And 
lienee, probably, the variations. It is the knowl¬ 
edge of God which is the real instrument of en¬ 
largement, in soul and life, of the believer—not a 
■yvCiatg which Qvoiov, but an hriywoig which avg- 
avEi.” So Olsiiausen, De Wette, Huther, 
Eadie, Ellicott.— R.] 

Yer. 11 gives a second definition of the walk, 
almost exactly like the first in its construction. 
—Strengthened with all strength, ev 
tv a or) fivv apei 6vv a pov p e v o t. The verb, 
which occurs only here, marks those walking 
worthy of the Lord as energized in activity, not 
in one direction, but in all: in will, affection 
and perception, in understanding, in home and 
calling, in all external relations. [Braune seems 
to regard ev as indicating the element, and 
Avvapig as subjective (so Alford). It seems 
more natural and accordant with the phrase 
immediately following, to take ev as instrumental 
and 6'wapig as objective, i. e ., strength from 
God. So Meyer, Eadie, Ellicott (Theo- 
doret is quoted by the latter), and E. V.; in 
either case “ all” implies that the energy extends 
to every department.—R.] The paranomasia, as 
well as the construction like that of the previous 
clause, forbid the separation of the prepositional 
phrase from the verb, to join it with what pre¬ 
cedes. 

According to the power of His glory, 

Kara to KpdToq ryg do^ifg.— Power is requiv 
site, the Christian does not have it in himself; the 
measure of it is not inconsiderable, it increases. 
God alone gives it in proportion to the Power 
which He has, in comparison with whose glory, 
majesty, grace and mercy, we are and have no¬ 
thing. His glory ever reveals itself more and 
more to him who walks worthy of the Lord. 
The motive and measure of our strength is in 
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the might of the majesty of God, whom we 
know ever better. Hence 66$a and lax^'C (Eph. 
i. 19; vi. 10, “according to the power of his 
might”) are not to be considered as parallels 
and the former limited here to the Ruler’s dig¬ 
nity (Steiger), nor is the phrase=“ glorious 
power” (Luther, Baehr, [E. V.], and others), 
as though it were tvifoi-ov Kpdroq. 

Unto all patience and long-suffering 
with joy. —Through growing strength pro¬ 
gress is made in directions the most various 
(Trdorav, all) “unto patience” (yno povyv) 
which is not merely sutFering ( v-exei, Jude. 7. 
only) i. e. y sustinere. "Yirofitveiv means the mind 
in suffering; i-ouovr/ denotes this constancy and 
patience of the mind. Hence we find, not the pa¬ 
tience of God, but “ the God of patience” spoken 
of (Rom. xv. 5), it is not God, who demands, but 
who dispenses “patience” (Tittmann, Sgn., 1. 
p. 194). “ Patience” is opposed to displeasure 

without power to help or change; “long-suffer¬ 
ing,” to displeasure with power to punish, to 
avenge, to alter and avert. Chrysostom: “one 
is long-suffering towards those whom it is possi¬ 
ble to requite, but patient towards those whom 
he is unable to requite.” In the former case the 
objects are usually men, in the litter, circum¬ 
stances. It is incorrect to make “patience” 
refer to the extent, and “long suffering” to the 
continuance of the feeling (Schenkel), or to 
contrast timidity with the former and irritability 
with the latter (Hutuer), or to ignore the dis¬ 
tinction (Meyer, Bleek). [Ellicott renders 
rtf, “to insure, to lead you into,” marking the 
final destination ; Eadie: “in order to.” See 
his notes in loco , on the distinction between ' 
“patience” and “long suffering.”—R.] That 
which is characteristically Christian in both is: 
“with joy,” which is impossible in such a case 
without the power of God. In “patience and 
long-suffering” the Christian is glad, and cer¬ 
tain of the victory of his cause, of his reward 
with God both in his own heart and in heaven. 
It must not then be joined with “giving thanks” 
(ver. 12), as is done by the Greek fathers, 
Estius, IIuther, Meyer, Schenkel, Bleek. 
[And also by Tiscuenhorf, Lachmann, Elli¬ 
cott, on the ground of the parallelism in the 
structure of the clauses.—R.] “ With joy” would 
be entirely superfluous in that connection; the 
parallelism is not compulsory, and besides it is 
not “mjoy,” indicating the element, but “with 
(fierd), which shows that it is only an accom¬ 
paniment with “patience.” [As De Wette 
says: by such a connection “ we lose the essen¬ 
tial idea of joyful endurance—and the beautiful 
train of thought, that joyfulness in suffering ex¬ 
presses itself in thankfulness to God” (Alford). 
-It.] 

The third definition follows (vers. 12-14).— Yer. 
12.—Giving thanks to the Father who 
hath made us meet. —Even in sorrow, let 
there be thanksgiving; let not Him be forgotten 
who giveth gifts and is the Father. It is incor¬ 
rect, to take the participle, not as coordinate 
with “being fruitful,” “increasing,” “strength¬ 
ened,” but as connected with “do not cease,” 
ver. 9 (Greek fathers, Calvin, Bengel) ; or to 
supply “ of our Lord Jesus Christ” (ver. 3) 
after “ Father” [Meyer) [Alford, Ellicott.— 


R.], instead of regarding Him, in accordance 
with the context, as our Father, who however is 
and proves Himself such in Christ: qui idoneos 
fecit, fueramus enim inidonei, 2 Cor. iii. G (Ben- 
gel). “Us” includes the Apostle and his com¬ 
panions and his readers, who are Christians.— 
For what has lie made us meet?— For the por. 
tion of the inheritance of the saints in 
light. —“For” (etf as above) marks the aim 
the “making meet,” which (as aorist) shows 
that it is already, even though incipiently, at¬ 
tained. Tgv pep id a describes the “portion,” 
share, which falls to one personally (Luke x. 42 ; 
xii. 43), and “the inheritance” (roh K/.r/pov ) 
describes the whole of which the Christian is 
partaker, as given sorte non pretio (Bengel), as 
undeserved. The expression is borrowed Irom 
the Old Testament (Ps. xvi. 5, “the portion of 
my inheritance, pepiQ rijc K?j/povopia^) ; as the 
chosen people obtained Canaan (//}?/ k/.j fpovo- 
piac ) through the grace of God, and each Israel¬ 
ite his part in the distribution of the land, so 
the Christian obtains his portion in and of the 
kingdom of heaven. “The saints” then de¬ 
scribes the possessors of the heritage. The posi¬ 
tion of ev Quri forbids our connecting it with 
luavuioavTi, “making meet” (Greek fathers, Stei¬ 
ger, Meyer), which besides is accomplished in 
another way than “in light;” or with “inherit¬ 
ance” (Beza, IIuther, Bleek), or with “por¬ 
tion” (Bengel). It is a closer description of 
the sphere in which “the saints,” the Christians, 
(ver. 2) are found in their walk (ver. 10), in order 
to mark the extent of the benefit conferred 
upon them through the “making meet,” which 
is the occasion of the thanksgiving. Comp. 
Eph. v. 8, 9, 11; iv. 18. According to the con¬ 
text the result is the principal point here, not 
the means, which are introduced afterwards, but 
without any exposition of “ in light” or any 
reference to it. Hence it is incorrect, to con¬ 
trast with Christians as the “saints in light” 
other saints in darkness, under the law in the 
Old Testament, which is contrary to the usus 
loqncndi and to Pauline views (Grotius: thus is 
shown the distinction of the law and the gospel), 
or to refer it to future glory (Schenkel := 
ev rtj ddijij). [This last view is the popular one; 
“light is taken to mean “heaven,” and the 
passage interpreted as a thanksgiving for what 
God has done to prepare us for an inheritance 
in heaven, or inheritance with the saints in 
heaven. Obviously this is forbidden by the con¬ 
text. Eadie, who joins it with “inheritance” 
as descriptive of it, Alford, who connects it with 
the whole phrase “portion - -saints,” and Elli¬ 
cott, who indicates a preference for joining it 
with “inheritance of the saints,” all avoid this 
mistake. The saints are now “ in light,” and 
the inheritance is “in light.” “In light” as 
the sphere of their walk, the saints enjoy their 
“inheritance” which is “begun here and the 
meetness conferred in gradual sanctification, 
but completed hereafter.”—R.] 

GocTs act and gift , as the foundation and begin¬ 
ning of the Christian walk , more accurately defined 
(vers. 13, 14). 

Ver. 13. Who hath delivered us out of 
the power of darkness. —“ Who” refers back 
to “ Father.” His act is first, “hath delivered 
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us,” *. e., has drawn, snatched us out of danger 
(see Passow, Lex.). Ciieysostom: “He does not 
say delivered, but snatched (epfrvoaro), showing 
our and their great misery and captivity.” 
Zanchius: “This is more than: he has liber¬ 
ated. For those are liberated, who are willing 
and desirous and deserving of being made free; 
those who are seized are often unwilling, as Lot 
from Sodom; he magnifies both the grace and 
the power of God.” “ Out of the power of dark¬ 
ness” denotes the power under the dominion 
of which Christians were before Redemption. 
The first substantive describes the organized 
power, the second its character, as Eph. ii. 2: 
“the power of the air;” vi. 12: “powers of 
this darkness.” [Alford: “power i. e., in the 
territorial sense ; darkness—not to be under¬ 
stood of a person but of the character of the 
region.” Ellicott: “evil and sin viewed ob¬ 
jectively.” Davies refers here to the dualism 
of the Zend-avesta.—R.] Necessarily opposed 
to this is “the power of His glory” (ver. 11), 
and as a consequence “the saints” are “in 
light.” Here we find a justification of the expo¬ 
sition given above. 

And translated us into the kingdom of 
the Son of his love. —But He did not stop 
with this “deliverance” (««<); He has “trans¬ 
lated” (nereGTTjaev) us. The word denotes a 
local change, hence a change of relation, deter¬ 
mining the conduct and walk. “Into the king¬ 
dom” is in contrast with “ out of the power,” and 
“the Son of Ilis love” with “darkness.” “ The 
Son of His love,” which recalls both in phrase 
and connection Eph. i. 6, occurs only here, and 
sets forth the Son with the greatest emphasis as 
the Object of His love, upon whom His entire 
Icve flows, and through Him therefore upon us. 
The Son is not conceived of here as “ out of” 
the love, born out of its substance (Augustine), 
[i. e., “ Love considered more as an essence than 
an attribute.”—R.]; nor is it=His beloved Son 
(Matt. iii. 17; xvii. 25-, xii. 18). [Nor “His 
dearSon” (E. V).—R.] Not only is the “power” 
His, but the “ kingdom” also, the Messianic king¬ 
dom of heaven, which is already actually present 
here, but not completed in the Christian Church, 
and therefore not identical with it. This is not 
then to be understood of the church (Baehr, 
Huther and others). [“The term has a refer¬ 
ence neither purely metaphorical (the church), 
nor ethical and inward, nor yet ideal and pro- 
leptic (Meyer), but — semi-local and descriptive 
— nor is this wholly future” (Ellicott).— R.] 

Ver. 14 gives the modus iranslationis (Thomas 
Aqtin \s ) : In whom we have redemption, 
even the forgiveness of sins.— Like Eph. i. 
7, except that “ through his blood” is omitted 
here [retained in Rec. and E. V.— R.], the I 
means of redemption not being made prominent; 
and that apapriuv is deeper and more internal 
than TrapaTTTUfM&Twv. Paul’s freedom and inde¬ 
pendence are unmistakable. [The exact force 
is : “ In whom we are having the redemption” 
(Ellicott) —R.] Such a possession is the re¬ 
sult of the act of God which changes our relation 
to Him [through the Redeemer whom the Apostle 
then describes.—R.] 

The exalted relation of the Mediator to God and 
the world. Vers. 15-17. Bengel; “He de¬ 


scribes the glory and eminence of Christ above 
the highest angels; and scatters those germs 
from which he afterwards confutes the worship¬ 
pers of angels. This so full knowledge of Christ 
is comprehended only by those who are expe¬ 
rienced in the mystery of redemption.” 

Ver. 15. Who is.—“Is,” not “ was” or “be¬ 
came ;” hence we have here defined, not what 
He became at His appearing in the flesh, but 
what He is, and is personally (roi; vioi —of). 
[Undoubtedly the subject of the whole passage 
is “ the Son of God’s love” (ver. 13); and this 
subject must be taken in its widest and most 
complex relations, whether as Creator or Re¬ 
deemer, the immediate context defining the pre¬ 
cise nature of the reference (Ellicott). Meyer 
very justly remarks : “ It must be noted that 
Paul is viewing Christ according to His present 
Being, i. e., according to His present and perma¬ 
nent status of exaltation, and hence he expresses 
not what Christ was, but what He is.” Yet it 
cannot be denied that while this is true, there 
must be a distinction made in referring the va¬ 
rious predicates to the subject, for even Meyer 
in objecting to this says: “The only correct 
reference is to His whole Person, which in the 
theanthropic status of his present heavenly Being 
is continuously what Ilis Divine nature (consid¬ 
ered in itself) was before the Incarnation, so that 
by virtue of the identity of His Divine Nature, 
we can attribute the same predicates to the Ex¬ 
alted One as to the Logos.” He thus himself im¬ 
plies a distinction, which he will not permit 
in Paul’s language. In claiming as we do 
with the Fathers generally, Bengel, Ellicott, 
Bleek, Wordsworth and many others, that the 
immediate reference throughout this verse is to 
the 7Myoq aoapnoe (against Mklanchthon, Barnes, 
Eadie, and Alford, who refer it to the 
evaapKog ), we by no means deny that all which is 
here predicated is, now and forever, true of the 
Son of God’s love, but guard against a false inter¬ 
pretation of the predicates themselves. Admit¬ 
ting that such a distinction can be made, we find 
a reason for the above reference in the fact that 
ver. 16, which gives a reason for the statements 
of this verse, must be referred to the Logos, or 
to the whole Person of Christ, “by virtue of the 
identity of His Divine Nature.” The grammati¬ 
cal connection with ver. 14, which refers to the 
X6yoc evoapKot; is not so close. The subject then 
in this verse is the Son of God’s love, as He waa 
before the incarnation, and as He still “is.”—R.] 

The image of the invisible God, f.Ikuv 
tov 6eov aoparov (2 Cor. iv. 4). The first 
thing is His relation to God, immanent and per¬ 
manent. E l k 6 v is not in itself something visi¬ 
ble (Philo: deov 7.6yov elnova heyei 6eov). Comp 
Gen. i. 26, 27. God’s image in man is not that 
which is perceptible by the sense, only thus cog¬ 
nizable. Compare the expression with pop<j>r) 
Oeov, loa Qeip (Phil. ii. 6), and aizavyaapa rift dofyc 
nal x a P aKT VP T VS VTroGT&aeuc avrov (Heb. i. 3). 
It denotes likeness to and equality with the in¬ 
visible God (Jno. i. 18; 1 Tim. vi. 18), who can¬ 
not be perceived absolutely without a Mediator 
and a revelation, hence is invisible to angels and 
the redeemed (Heb. xii. 14). The context here 
differs entirely from Jno. i. 14. Here we must 
think of the Exalted One, transported from 
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our sight, who yet already existed before the crea¬ 
tion. Thus the “ Son of II is love” is further de¬ 
scribed (Theophylact: pdvoq — koX anapa'k'haKTos 
iiKuv). The revelation, the making known, the 
rendering visible of the Father is put in the 
second place. It is not to be viewed as the chief 
point here, nor as the sole ground of this ex¬ 
pression (Jno. xiv. 9), as Calvin, Schenkel and 
others prefer; nor is it to be entirely denied 
(Baeur, Hutiier). [It is worthy of note that 
here, as in all the terms used in the Scriptures to 
express His relation to the Father, there secins to 
be an implication of revelation (Aoyof, airavyaopa 
XapaKTrjp , popoq, and even in npuroroKog i r. xr.) 
On this relation, immanent and permanent, the 
actual revelation in the Person of Jesus Christ, 
indeed the context implies, in all other ways, 
seems to rest. Still we must be careful not to 
limit the meaning to this actual revelation as 
Eadie, Barnes and others do, f^r as Braune re¬ 
marks :—R.] it is a sad dilution to interpret: 
God has as it were made Himself visible in 
Him (DeWette), in Christ it is manifest that God 
is wise, pow erful, good and the like (Grotius). 

The first born before every creature, 
•k pur 6 t oko<; naoTjQ Krioeuq. — [So Ellicott. 
Braune’s exegesis is better set forth by: the first 
begotten before every creature. — 11.] This 
second predicate defines His relation to the cre¬ 
ated world, n pur 6to nos distinguishes llim 
as the Son from the creation ; it is = 

irpoiToyovoc, “first begotten” (Philo), but not — 
TrpuT6KTiOTo<;,'7rp(JT6TT?jicToi; (among the Alexan¬ 
drians, Ouigen). It is joined with the first pre¬ 
dicate, closely uniting with God and distinguish¬ 
ing from the creation. (Theodoret: “not as 
having creation for a sister, but as begotten be¬ 
fore all creation.” Chrysostom : “ not signifi¬ 
cant of glory and honor, but only of time.”) It 
is synonymous with apxi1 (ver. 18 ; Rev. iii. 4). 
The genitive KTioeuc depeuds on tt pdroq as Ttpuroq 
f. iov , Jno. i, 15, 30 (Winer’s Gram. p. 229). [So 
Meyer. It. must be here remarked that Winer does 
not expressly sanction this view of this passage. 
It would not perhaps be strictly correct to say 
that the genitive is governed by npuroc in compo¬ 
sition, although the Greek syntax favors such 
government in composition. Bf.nqel even gov¬ 
erns this genitive by the rrpd found in irpGrrog. 
Ellicott’s view is a safe one : “genitive of the 

f mnt of view , rendered more intelligible by the 
atent comparative force involved in Trpwro?,” 
though even this is but a circumlocutory state¬ 
ment of its dependence on 7rp<jrof, As the word 
is Alexandrian, the syntax has been supported 
by Hebrew usage, though the broad use of the 
Greek genitive scarcely requires this.—R.] 

Since it a a t) f denotes every kind of creature, 
angels and men, Christ existed before all. He 
docs not begin the series of a category, as “ first 
begotten of the dead” (Rev. i. 15), “ among many 
brethren” (Rom. viii. 29), but He is antecedent, 
conditioning the creation. [It is doubtful, 
whether it is better to take irdaw uriaewg, col¬ 
lectively : “the whole creation,” or individually: 
“every creature,” the context favors the former, 
bo Alford ; the polemic aim of the Apostle, the 
latter, so Ellicott. —Braune makes this predi¬ 
cate refer exclusively to priority in time. On 
this Ellicott speaks of “ His deigning by the 


mouth of His Apostle to institute a temporal com¬ 
parison between His own generation from eter¬ 
nity and their creation in time,” but he admits 
“the possibility of “a secondary and inferential 
ference to priority in dignity.” Alford seems 
to include both views; “not only first-boru of 
His mother in the world, but first-begotten of 
Ilis Father before the worlds — He holds the 
rank, as compared with every created thing, of 
first-born in dignity.” To the view which makes 
the latter thought the chief one, as held by 
Whitby, Barnes, Eadie (“ the acting President 
of the Universe and therefore the first-born of 
every creature”), it may be objected; 1. that it 
confuses the aspects in which this verse refers 
to the Son of God’s love, see above; 2. it gives to 
■KpioToToKoe a secondary and figurative meaning, 
where a more literal one seems more appropri¬ 
ate; 3. it ignores, or at least throws too far into 
the back-ground, the relation to the Father which 
is not only expressed in TtpuroTOKog, but given 
further prominence by the close connection with 
the preceding clause ; hence those who adopt it 
consistently refer that predicate also mainly to 
the revelation of the Father in Christ, rather than 
to the relation of the Son to the Father. Yet it 
must be admitted that there is an inferential re¬ 
ference to priority in dignity, a consequence of 
the priority in time of the Begotten to every crea¬ 
ture ; not only so, but as Braune well remarks: 
He is antecedent, conditioning the creation—for 
the context, giving a reason (bn) for this verse, 
goes on to set forth in detail His relation to the 
creation. So that while Ilis priority in time 
shows His independence of creation, creation is 
not independent of Him, as lie is here described. 
In this Ilis relation to the Invisible God is to be 
found the ground or condition of the whole crea¬ 
tion. The 16th verse asserts that lie is the 
causa conditionalis , this one seems to intimate 
that in virtue of Ilis relation immanent and per¬ 
manent to the Father, as the Image anti Ouly Be¬ 
gotten, He holds the relation to the creation 
subsequently defined. So Wordsworth quotes 
Theophilus, Bishop of Antioch : “ when God de¬ 
sired to create the world. He begat the world as 
■KpotyopiKov , irpurdroKor 7raof/c KTioeut;.” While He 
is thus placed out of the category of the created, 
He is the more intimately linked with “every 
creature.”—It.] 

Therefore the view of the Arians that He is the 
first creature is incorrect, as also that of the So- 
cinians, Grotius and others, who refer ktiou of to 
the new moral creation, in which case naivij 
would not be wanting (2 Cor. v. 17). To make 
of the two predicates but one and join npurdroKoc 
as an adjective to elnuv (Schleiermacher, Stud, 
und Krit. 1832, p. 497) is not only harsh, but 
grammatically inadmissible. To read npocrord- 
KO£ f “ first bringer forth” (Isidore of l’elusium, 
Erasmus and others), is not allowable, since this 
is applied only to the female sex, and irpuroc in 
that case would be irrelevant. 

Ver. 16. Because in him were all things 
created. —This verse justifies the explanation 
given above. "Or< adds the reason that ante om- 
nem creaturam genitum esse filium , non creatum , be¬ 
fore every creature the Son was begotten, not 
created: “ in Him were all things created.” The 
emphasis is placed upon “in Him.” The verb 
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requires us to understand the fact of creation as 
here spoken of; the historical act, as the aorist 
denotes. Acts x. 6 has lunat tov ovpavov n. t. A., 
while xiv. 7, reads: rip iroitjaavrt t'ov ovpavov. The 
same interchange occurs Gen. vi. 7 ; Deut. iv. 
22, Sirach xv. 14; xxiv. 9 [LXX]. Schleier- 
macher should not therefore affirm that ktIC.uv is 
not used in Hellenistic Greek of the original cre¬ 
ation, but means to give order, arrangement. 
This creation is i v avrip, not vir' avrov, which 
would indicate the first cause. This is not the 
Son, but the Father, as the thought in the word 
is efficient in the Son, out from whom the crea¬ 
tion is accomplished ; but there is no thought of 
emanation, hence cf avrov is not used. It is 
here indicated that the accomplishment of the 
creation rests in Him, its immediate instrumental 
cause is to be sought in Him, but not the last, 
principalis. ’Ey avrip is not to be referred to the 
Koapog vorjrdg, the idea omnium rerum, which was in 
Him (Schleiermacher and others), nor is it = 
di' avrov (Usteri); nor does i kt l a Orj refer to 
the new moral creation, which reference is not 
supported by Eph. iv. 23, where the context is 
entirely different. [’Ey avrip here denotes, not 
the causa instrumentalis nor causa exemplaris, but 
causa conditionalis, as the conditional element pre¬ 
existent and all-ineluding. Alford, Ellicott. 
—R.] Tfl 7r d v t a is the existing all, the totality 
of things [the universe, Alford.— It.], iravra 
would be all that actually is (Winer’s Gram. p. 
105). A specification as regards place follows: 
in heaven and that are on earth, ra tv 
r olg ovpavoig nai t a sir l ryg yyg. — 
Thus Paul writes instead of ol ovpavoi or 6 ovpa- 
vog nal i) yrj, not excluding these however, be¬ 
cause to him all depends upon this, that nothing 
was created without Him ; He stands in such a 
relation to the whole creation that He was before 
it and it exists first through Him. There is no 
reason for understanding by this, habitatores qui 
reconciliantur (Wettstein), or only living crea¬ 
tures (Baeiir) or rational creatures. On roig ov- 
pavoig see Eph. i. 10. We cannot conclude from 
the precedence of ol ovpavoi that emphasis is 
placed upon the creation of angels (Tiieophy- 
lact), nor from the omission of “under the 
earth,” that God has n,ot created for the lower 
world (Unterwelt) ; the context gives no war¬ 
rant for this.— Visible and invisible. —This 
is added to describe the nature of what was cre¬ 
ated. There is no reason for referring both ex¬ 
clusively either to earthly (Schleiermacher), or 
to heavenly things (Thkodoret) ; nor are the 
former alone visible, and the latter invisible, 
since among the visible we must reckon sun, 
moon and stars, and among the invisible human 
souls. The Apostle places the highest, “things 
in heaven,” first, but here the more important 
follows, because he intends to give a specification 
of the angels. It must be borne in mind that ra 
iravra is described. Hence “invisible” does not 
refer merely to the heavenly world of spirits 
(Meyer), though this is the main reference 
(Bleek).— Whether they be thrones, or 
dominions, or principalities, or powers, 
tire dpdvoi , sits Kvpidryrsg, sirs apxal, 
tire el-ovaiai. E l t e, thus repeated, specifies 
the world of angels, to which we arrive through 
“invisible;” at the same time it indicates an un- 


! certainty respecting the classes of angels, or that 
nothing essential depends upon this classification. 
In Eph. i. 21, we find apxh, i^ovala, dvvapig, Kvptd-' 
rrjg ; dvvapig is not found here, nor dpdvog there. 
This latter word occurs here only in the New Tes¬ 
tament, but is applied by the Rabbins, by Diony- 
! sius the Areopagite and testamentum Levi, to the 
angels in the seventh or highest heaven. These 
! classes may be regarded as different orders, joined 
in pairs; dpdvoi, the highest, Kvpidrijrtg, the lowest, 
i apxal and Igovoiai, the intermediate. [Ellicott, 
comparing Eph. i. 21, “where the order seems 
I descensive,” says, “ we may possibly infer that 
the 6p6voi are the highest order, etc., if indeed all 
such distinctions are not to be deemed precari¬ 
ous and presumptuous. It may have been sug¬ 
gested by some known theosophistic speculations 
of the Colossians, but more^ probably was an 
incidental revelation, which the term aopara 
evoked.” Pearson thus gives the intent of the 
passage and the force of sirs: “ Lest in that in¬ 
visible world, among the many degrees of the ce¬ 
lestial hierarchy, any order might seem excepted 
from an essential dependence upon Him, he 
nameth those which are of greatest eminence, 
and in them comprehendeth the rest.”—R.] 
Schleiermacher most incorrectly applies aopara 
to earthly empires, civil orders and legal con¬ 
ditions (Melanciithon similarly), and under¬ 
stands here magisterial offices and other func¬ 
tions of persons in power. 

All things were created by him and 
for him, ra iravra di’ avrov Kai tig avrov 
tKTiarai. [Literally, all things have been created 
through Him and to Him—R.] Solemn recapitu¬ 
lation (Meyer). The perfect, setting the past in 
relation to the present, is chosen instead of the 
aorist, noting the/actum, because we have here a 
dogmatic consideration of the completed and now 
existing creation (Winer’s Gram. p. 255). Hence 
also we have not merely dC avrov (instrumental), 
but eif avrdv , indicating Him as the riXog of 
creation. Bengel: tv denotatprius quiddam quam 
mox did et tig. Xotatur indium, progressus, finis. 
Comp. Rom. xi. 36; 1 Cor. viii. 6, where tig 
avrov refers to God, as here to Christ, to whom the 
Kvpidrqg rb>v irdvrov is committed (Matt, xxviii.18; 
Phil. ii. 9 ; 1 Cor. xv. 27), who is the delegated 
Regent of the world (Meyer). E/f denotes not 
simply for Him, but also to Him, in Him (Winer’s 
Gram. p. 390). That He is Lord over all is but 
one side therefore ; the other is, that to Him the 
whole is directed, and thus is developed, exalted, 
glorified. To His exalted dignity is joined the 
glorifying of what is created, the participation 
of the creatures in His glory and blessedness. 
[Ellicott: iv avrip, causa conditional^; di'avrov, 
causa medians ; tig avrdv, causa finalis or finis ulti- 
mus. Alford: “ He is the end of creation, con¬ 
taining the reason in Himself, why creation is at 
all and why it is as it is.”—R.] 

Ver. 17 accordingly adds: And he is before 
all things.— Avrdg and tori are emphatio 
from their position. [“He Himself is” or “exists.” 
—R.] Both the permanence of the existence of 
Christ and His pre-existence are affirmed. The 
usus loquendi requires only, that it be understood 
of lime, the context, of the whole; compare Jno. 
viii. 58. The Vulgate is incorrect: ante omnes, 
and Luther, vor Allen, [t. e., before all beings.— 
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R.] So also (he Socinians, Sculeiermaciier and 
others, who limit the meaning to superior rank, 
which is indeed sufficiently implied in such an 
assertion of priority. And in him all things 
subsist. — [The E. V. here as in ver. 15, unfor¬ 
tunately renders 7v, “by.”—11.] The verb is 
used of things held together, as milk, which runs. 
So 2 Pet. iii. 5; yf/ vdaroc mi Si' vdarof oweo- 
Tuxja T<fi rov Oeov Without Christ all things 

would fall asunder. The perfect, following ton, 
has the force of the present —put together and 
now subsisting. The reference is to organic per¬ 
manence, the continuance of the composition of 
the things of the world “in Him,” because He 
holds together what He has created. [Ellicott: 
“the causal sphere of their continuing existence, 
—not exactly identical with iv avrip above. Christ 
was the conditional element of their creation, the 
causal element of their persistence.”— R.] It 
does not refer to a consolidation of earthly rela¬ 
tions (Sculeiermaciier), nor to the acknowledg¬ 
ment and rule of the Lord in the new world 
(Bai mgautex-Crusius). 

The relation of the Mediator to the Church. Vers. 
18-20. 

Ver. 18. And he is the head of the body, 
the church. —“And lie,” avroq, [is emphatic, 
possibly involving an antithesis to some errors 
of the Colossian Church (Alford, Ellicott). 
The subject is “the Son of God’s love,” the pas¬ 
sage requiring a reference to the ?.oyog evoapnos, 
the now glorified Christ.— R.] “Is”: in form 

this is a resumption of ver. 17, connected closely 
with that verse, but in matter it refers back to 
the starting-point, ver. 14, so that, just as in vers. 
15, 16, the corresponding relative clause ( bqionv) 
follows, together with its proof (on). The par¬ 
allel of thought—Christ, the Son of God, is before 
and over the world, as He is Head of the Church 
—is echoed in the chain of parallel clauses. On 
“the Head of the Body, the Church,” see Eph. i. 
22, 23. The second genitive is unquestionably 
oppositional (Winer’s Gram., p. 494, and Eph. iv. 
9). In the parallel passage: “Head over all 
things,” etc. —the relation of Christ to the world 
is defined by “over all things.” On the Church 
as an organism, a Body, see Eph. iv. 12 ; v. 23, 
30; that the world might not be considered this 
Body, “the Church ” is added. It does not refer 
to the family of God in heaven and on earth 
(Rosselt) ; this is too spiritualistic, is contrary 
to biblical realism and usus loquendi. 

Who is the beginning, the first-born 
from the dead, of Loti apxv, n- pur droKoq 
7 k t Civ venpuv. — “First-born,” npwrdTOKoq, 
here is somewhat different from ver. 15,—in the 
more exact sense of one beginning a series. 
Hence Ik can be omitted, as in Rev. i, 5. The 
preposition marks the fact, conceived of as in 
Eph. v. 14: “arise from (7 k) the dead;” as and 
tuv vcKpCyv also occurs, to denote the separation of 
the living from the dead. The reference is not 
to those merely who have died within the church 
(Schenkel); for when the dead revived in the Old 
Testament times, they were not “first-born from 
the dead,” since they died again ; it is otherwise in 
the case of Christ. [Ellicott distinguishes this 
passage from Rev. i. 6, where the preposition is 
omitted: “first-born not only of, but out of the 
dead” — He left their realm and came again as with 


a new begetting and new birth into life.”—R.] It 
is pre-supposed, but not stated either in the text 
or context: “because He restores life to others ” 
(Calvin. Tiieodorkt: “the phrase hints also 
at the resurrection of us alt”). [Eadie re¬ 
taining his view of npuroToKoq, as referring to 
priority in dignity, remarks: “as He rose from 
the midst of the dead, He beenme their chief,— 
came out from among them as their representa¬ 
tive. Ilis people rise in virtue of 11 is power. 
He is not only the pledge, He is also the pattern.” 
This is undoubtedly true, but only implied here. 
— II.] By “first-born,” which was not chosen 
without a reference to ver. 15, apx>i, a word of 
wide signification, is here more closely defined 
as “the Beginning,” while the personality is at 
the same time thus emphasized as the principal 
thing. Comp. Jno. xi. 25. So Gen. xlix. 3: 
“Reuben my first-born” (a pxv tikvuv pov=npo)- 
t6tok 6$ pov, Dent. xxi. 17). It is therefore=“the 
first-fruits of them that slept” (apxv T ^v Kfnoipr/pi- 
vuv, 1 Cor. xv. 20), “first that should rise from the 
dead” (npuroq 7$ avarraoeioq veKpuv, Acts xxvi. 
23); hence to be taken as referring to time, with 
a secondary reference, however, to a power effi¬ 
cient in a succeeding series (Rev. iii. 14; xxii. 
13); in which it differs from anapx>/. Hence it 
is neither principium (Baehr, Steiger, Hither), 
nor Regent of the world (Flatt), nor author of 
the Church (Baumgarten Crlsius), nor “begin¬ 
ning of the second and new creation” (Calvin). 
Nor is “of the resurrection” to be supplied (De 
Wette), since the Apostle had far more in view 
than “the dead,” nor “of the church ” (Schen- 
I kel), since there is nothing to indicate this; nor 
is “first-born” an adjective joined to “begin¬ 
ning” (Sculeiermaciier). [While apxv has here 
a primary temporal reference, and is further de¬ 
fined as a Personality by npwTOTOKOi there is an 
argumentative foroe in the relative “who” in¬ 
volving a secondary reference to “the church” 
which immediately precedes. So Ellicott, Ea- 
die, who insists upon this too exclusively, how¬ 
ever. Alford: “He is the ‘beginning,’ in that 
in Him is begun and conditioned the church.” 
Wordsworth suggests the two-fold sense of ap\q\ 
1. principium, beginning. 2. principalitas, domin¬ 
ion, rule. In the first sense, Christ is the source 
of life to the church: in the second, the Princi¬ 
pality of all things, therefore even in His man- 
| hood superior to the angelic principalities and 
J powers (against the false teachers). — R.] 

That in all things he might have the 
pre-eminence. —[“In order that (iva) in all 
tilings he(ai'r6f, emphatic,) mightbecome (ye vtj- 
t a i) pre-eminent.”—R.] “Ira denotes the pur¬ 
pose of God working herein; it is not=worc 
(Esties, Baehr). What He is, is the basis for 
something else, which is accomplished in the 
purpose—which becomes (yevyrai ); hence such 
permanent relations are here concerned, as took 
shape historically, and are adapted for definite 
ends, to be realized in time (Steiger). In that 
He is the Risen One, it is the design of God, 
that He becomes iv napiv avroq npurevwv, He, em¬ 
phatically, and none other, sine locum tenentibus, 
sine vicario (Bengel), and “in all,” on all sides, 
in wisdom, holiness, might, death-overcoming 
power, dominion and glory, as respects the world 
as well as the church. The First, for ever and 
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for every one. The verb t rpcjTebcj occurs only | 
here in the New Testament and denotes strongly, 
“to have the first rank.” [Alford: “The word is 
a transitional one, from priority in time topriority 
in dignity, and shows incontestibly that the two 
ideas have been before the Apostle’s mind through¬ 
out,” though, as Ellicott suggests, this being a 
result, the same meaning does not necessarily 
belong to irpurdroKoc. — R.] ’Ev Traoiv must be 
neuter, as Tit. ii. 9, 10; 1 Tim. iii. 11; iv. 15; 

2 Tim. ii. 7; iv. 5; Hebrews xiii. 4,18,=7mm 
(I Cor. i. 5; 2 Cor. iv. 8, etc). Did it refer to 
veicpuv, it must have the article. Hence inter 
omnes (Beza and others) is incorrect. 

Ver. 19. Because in him God was 
pleased that the whole fulness should 
dwell. — As in ver. 16, 6 r 1 introduces the ground 
of the last clause, and thus mediately of the 
whole preceding verse. It is not therefore a 
proof of the relative clause exclusively (Stei¬ 
ger), nor is this to be excluded (Meyer). ’Ev 
avrip ev 66 kth rev tt a v to TrAqpupa /car -1 
01 Kijcrai may be simply rendered; the finite 
verb evdoKtjaev leads to a will, a personal author 
as final cause, over against a becoming of ne¬ 
cessity: on this account is the self-evident 
subject, hence not specially indicated ; iv avTip is 
to be joined with Karoinf/oac , it is placed first em¬ 
phatically, and denotes the same as in the fore¬ 
going ; Trav to trAqpoipa is the accusative subject 
of the infinitive, and according to the context, 
without the necessity of supplying anything, the 
whole fulness of Him, who had formed the dc 
cree (Eph. iii. 19: “all the fulness of God;” 
Col. ii. 9: “of the God-head”). [With this ren¬ 
dering, the E. V. agrees, but supplies Father in¬ 
stead of God, marking, it is true, an obvious an¬ 
tithesis between Christ (the subject hitherto), and 
the new one. But the impersonal form of the 
verb is not strictly correct. Ellicott renders: 
“the whole fulness of God was pleased to dwell,” 
making Trav to ttI rjptipa the subject of the finite 
verb. The question is only a grammatical one, 
as the dogmatical result is the same in either 
case. See Ellicott in loco. — R.] On TT?.qputa, 
compare Eph. i. 10; on naroim/oat, Eph. iii. 17: 
on evAoKqcev, Eph. i. 5. To regard tt At/pupa as 
the fulness of the Gentiles and totality of Israel 
(Sculeiermaciier), is as unfounded, as to under¬ 
stand it, from the terminology of Valentin, of 
the complex of ./Eons (Baur). Hofmann also is 
in error, in understanding it as the fulness of 
that which is, making Christ the subject of ev- 
donTjaev ; too artificial. [Wordsworth, after giv¬ 
ing two interpretations: 1. that God the Son 
was pleased; 2. that God was pleased, with a 
preference for (I), adds “on the whole, we may ' 
perhaps affirm, that the Apostle designedly 
placed evSdKTjoev here without any limitation of a 
nominative expressed, in order to bring out the 
truth more fully that the evdonta is to be ascribed 
to the Father in the Son, and to the Son in the 
Father, and that there is perfect unity in will 
and operation in both.”— R.] 

Ver. 29. And by him to reconcile all 
things unto himself. —Locus hie torquet in¬ 
terprets et vicissim ab ill is torquetur (Davenant). | 
The force of nat is clear: “this indwelling 
(ver. 19) is the foundation of the reconciliation” 
(Bengel). Ai'avTov, e., Christ, is placed! 


emphatically first, denoting the known mediation. 
The main difficulty is found in a ironaTa %?. aij- 
at e\q avrdv. The verb occurs only here, ver. 
21 and Eph. ii. 16; here with elf avrdv, in the 
last passage with rip 6e(J. K araAaaoeiv, Rom. v. 
10; 2 Cor. v. 18, 19: r<p deep, eavT(p\ 1 Cor. vii. 
11: Tip avdpi. The meaning is: to reconcile, 
strengthened by and. So that the one recon¬ 
ciled is freed, removed from something; open, 
conscious, outspoken enmity is not meant, 
rather concealed unconscious estrangement and 
separation of one or two parts (Hofmann): but 
it is found only in him who is reconciled, not in 
him who reconciles. See on Eph. ii. 16. With 
Meyer we hold as follows: sin began among 
the angels, and came, was brought from the an¬ 
gelic world to the race of men (Jno. viii. 44; 
2 Cor. xi. 3; Eph. i. 10); thereby the whole 
creation was disturbed in its harmony, “ was 
made subject to vanity,” in “the bondage of 
corruption,” and suffered according to the say¬ 
ing : delirant reges, plectuntur Achivi (comp. 
Rom. viii. 19-22). In Christ the act of recon¬ 
ciliation is accomplished, and this reconciliation 
is to unfold itself in all directions unto the 
palingenesia (Matt. xix. 28; 2 Pet. iii. 15), to the 
coming ( Parusie) of Christ (1 Cor. xv. 24, 28). 
The aorist infinitive denotes the historical fact; 
ei<; avrov instead of the usual dative iavrip marks 
the direction, and consequently the gradually 
accomplished development. We meet here the 
comprehensive and classical idea of reconcilia¬ 
tion, which is considerably modified with respect 
to the universe, as well as to the human race 
and the angelic world, as is afterwards indi¬ 
cated. It is therefore incorrect to identify 
a.TTomra?.Ad^ai with avaneQaAniwcaodai, Eph. i. 10 
(Melanciithon, Grotius, Baeiir and others), or 
in accordance with this view, to apply elg avrdv 
to Christ (Luther and others) and not to God, 
as the context requires. [E. V., “to Himself,” 
correctly applies it. — R.] Nor is ra 7ravra to 
be limited to intelligent beings, or to men only 
(A-Lapide and others) or to universam ecclesiam 
(Beza); nor does the verb mean; “the removal 
of reciproc.il enmity” (Stolz, Schleiermaciier 
and others). [Ellicott, while objecting to any 
dilution of “reconcile,” or limitation of ra 
TravTa, cautions against the irreverence of far- 
reaching speculations on the reconciliation of 
the finite and infinite. “It docs say that the 
eternal and incarnate Son is the ‘ causa medians' 
by which the absolute totality of created things 
shall be restored into its primal harmony with 
its Creator — more than this it does not say, and 
where God is silent it is not for man to speak.” 
Eadie: “The one Reconciler is the head of 
these vast dominions, and in Him meet and 
merge the discordant elements which sin had in¬ 
troduced Tue humanity of Jesus bringing all 
creatures around it, unites them to God in a bond 
which never before existed — a bond which has 
its origin in the mystery of redemption. Thus 
all things in heaven and earth feel the effect of 
man’s renovation.” The view of Braunc, that 
this will find its full development at. the coming 
of Christ, is not in opposition to the above view. 
See E\die and Alford, also De Wettk. — R.] 
Having made peace through the blood 
of hia cross.— ElpqvoTroil/oac naturally 
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and grammatically agrees with the latent subject 
of evddurjaev, God. The verb, only here, like the 
substantive e'lpgvoTzoidq (Matt. v. 9) is clear in its 
meaning. The aorist participle indicates the 
modality of “reconcile,” as Eph. i. 19. Both 
acts are contemporaneous, conceived of as one, 
this does not ante-date the other [as E. V. im¬ 
plies—It.]. “Through the blood” marks the 
act as one of royal judgment and priestly sacri¬ 
fice (Horn. iii. 25: Ileb. iv. 14, 18, 20; 1 Pet. i. 
19); while “of Ilis cross” marks the shedding 
of blood as a consequence of the punishment to 
which lie devoted Himself, in humblest obedi¬ 
ence (Phil. ii. 18), in innocence for our sake, in 
holiness to make us holy. Both denote the defi¬ 
nite, historical act, over against ail spiritual¬ 
istic conceptions, as well as Christ's suffering 
and death over against our moral or aseetio 
works. In order to preclude any materialistic 
or magical views of the blood of Christ, Paul re¬ 
affirms; by him, thus making prominent the 
Person of Him, who had shed His blood, and 
thereby made peace with God. [“ I say” added 
in E. V. conveys the meaning.—R.]—Besides 
this repetition, designed to guard against false 
views, there is added, in explanation of the ob¬ 
ject, which has been and shall be reconciled, 
made partaker of the peace: Whether there 
be things on earth, or things in heaven 
(comp. ver. 10).—Here “earth” stands first, be¬ 
cause he has been just speaking of the act on 
earth, by whieh the reconciliation begins. It is 
not easy to determine how the reconciliation of 
angels may be conceived of, since it cannot be 
applied to wicked ones, who remain unreconciled 
and are eendeinned, and the good need no recon¬ 
ciliation, only sustaining power. This difficulty 
leads us to refrain from any explanation, which 
would be at best a mere surmise. [See above 
on rd Travra, whieh is specified here. Ellicott 
remarks: “How the reconciliation of Christ 
affeets the spiritual world—whet her by the anni¬ 
hilation of ‘ posse peccare ,’ or by the infusion of a 
more perfect knowledge, or (less probably) some 
restorative application to the fallen spiritual 
world —we know not, and wo dare not specu¬ 
late.” Wordsworth specifies a fourfold recon¬ 
ciliation, I. Between God and man. 2. Between 
angels and man. 3. Between Jew and Gentile. 
4. Between man and the inferior creatures. 
Under the last particular he refers to the attempt 
of false teachers to mar this work of universal 
reconciliation, by forbidding the free use of the 
creatures, chap. ii. 20, 21. This is open to the 
objection stated below.—R.] The disjunctive 
force of hre forbids the idea of reconciliation of 
the two parts with each other (Erasmus), nor do 
“things on earth,” “things in heaven,” favor the 
view, that Jews and Gentiles had become hostile 
to each other m account of heavenly and earthly 
things, matters of Divine worship and principles 
related thereto, but should now be reconciled 
(Sciileiermacher). Nor does this'refer to the re¬ 
conciliation of the Jews and Gentiles to each 
other and with the world of spirits, nor to the 
final conversion and blessedness of the demons 
(Origen), nor to a tendency at least thereto (Ols- 
uausen j. 

Application . Vers. 21-23. 

Ver. 21. And you.—Kal vpac, as Eph. ii. 1, 


to begin a new sentence. There is an anacolu- 
thon in the construction, since the reading is 
aKOKanj'k'kayriTe, not anoKaraXXd^ai. See critical 
note 14 . [The additional note gives the authorities 
for the reading Braune rejects. So great is the 
preponderance in its favor, that the translator 
feels bound to differ from the author here. The 
anacoluthon is not so strong witli this reading; 
ipnq is the object of the verb, though inn>i Se inter¬ 
venes. — R.] There is no reason for joining 
“and you, with its immediate attributive, to the 
preceding sentence ( Laciimann and others). 
[The better punctuation is that of E. V. and 
most modern editors, beginning a new sentence 
or paragraph here. — R ] Kn< is not merely a 
copulative particle (and); but is = “even,” 
“precisely,” as the following characteristic re¬ 
quires : that were sometime alienated and 
enemies, t core dvr ag a r ij XX or p t u p l- 
vovf Kal i x® poi) q .— With irorl he refers to 
their past condition, and with emphasis, as itr 
position indicates, in praise and thanksgiving* 
the participle is imperfect. On “alienated,” see 
Eph. ii. 12. Neither “from the commonwealth 
of Israel,” from that passage, nor “from the life 
of God,” from Eph. iv. 18, is to be supplied 
(Baeiir); the context clearly suggests “from 
God.” But more than alienation is mentioned, 
they had passed into enmity of which the former 
is the germ; extfpdvg is therefore active, enemy 
against God (Horn. viii. 7). It is incorrect to con¬ 
sider it as passive, inrisos deo (Ilom. v. 10, Stei¬ 
ger), since it is enmity, not on the part of God, 
but of men, which is extirpated, out of which 
they are delivered in the reconciliation.— As to 
your understanding in wicked works, 
Tij 6 lavoia kv roif t p y o i ? roif ttovt/- 
poiq .— Their enmity is thus described. The ar¬ 
ticle refers to a known previous disposition and 
mode of conduct. The simple dative is one of 
reference; “in” marks the sphere in which the 
alienation and enmity manifested itself. Both 
belong to “alienated” as well as “enemies.” 
On Sidvota , see Eph. ii. 3; iv. 18; 1 Jno. v. 20. 
[Ellicott: “the higher intellectual nature espe¬ 
cially as shown in its practical relations.” “ Un¬ 
derstanding,” “mind” (as distinguished from 
heart in E. V.) is the correct rendering, though 
Braune, referring it to the state rather than 
to the faculty itself, has Gesinnung, disposi¬ 
tion. — R.] This manifests itself actively; in 
it the “wicked works” have their ground and 
soil. [The form r. Ipy. roic r ov. emphasizes the 
character of the works. — R ] The phrase in¬ 
cludes all works which are done contrary to 
God’s command, or if formally in accordance 
with the law, yet from carnal appetites and pro¬ 
pensities. It is incorrect to govern ry dtavotp 
by kxtipovq (Erasmus: “enemies to reason”) or 
to consider it as the ground ; through their dispo¬ 
sition (Meyer), through their reason (Luther), 
since tne cause of the enmity cannot be found in 
this organ or in this disposition, which is a 
product as respects the enmity. Nor does tv 
tpymq depend on diavoig, (Beza, Baeur). — Yet 
now hath he reconciled, rvvi dr cnro/car- 
dX X a £ev. — [Braune, reading diroKaraXXayr/Te 
renders: “now you are reconciled.” — R.] Nt jvl 
marks the present which begins with the recon¬ 
ciliation, when the readers have become par- 
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takers of it ; fie marks the resumption of the 
thought uninterrupted by the parenthesis [de¬ 
scribing their previous condition — 11.], like the 
Latin inquam. “Reconciled” is an act through 
Christ, (ver. 20) not of Christ (Greek fathers, 
Calvin, Calov., others). Compare 2 Cor. v. 19. 
[The subject throughout is God. — R.] 

Ver. 22. “ In the body of his flesh 

through death. — This sets forth in twofold 
manner the way or the means of reconciliation. 
First: “ In the body of his flesh.” This describes 
the earthly, sensible, historical appearance of 
Christ. Sirach xvi. 23: avdpcjrroq iropvoq ev (Ju¬ 
lian rrjq oapnoq avrov, where oapnoq refers to the 
sensual lusting. Here the reference is to the 
Redeemer and Reconciler, who had taken upon 
Him our flesh and blood and appeared in the life 
and history of our race; ev is to be taken locally. 
[Alfokd : “The situation or element of the recon¬ 
ciliation.” Ellicott : “the substratum of the 
action is pointed toby ev .”— R.] It is entirely 
foreign to the context to suppose “of his flesh” 
is in contrast with the body “of the church,” as 
ver. 20 (Bkngel). The antithesis is less docetic 
false teachers according to ii. 23 (Steiger), or 
the glorified body of the Risen One, 1 Cor. xv. 
44 (Sciienkel). or exaggerated doctrine of angels 
(Meyeb) than this, that the work of Redemption 
was far too easily separated from the person 
of Christ and His historical, human nature in the 
form of a servant. The expression is evidently 
anti-spiritualistic. Secondly: “through death,” 
[the means, instrumental cause. — II.] renders 
prominent the exit from this natural life, in 
short, the suffering and death referred to in ver. 
20; the entrance into this life through birth 
must have corresponded with such an exit. 
Hence it is not strange that Paul speaks often of 
the latter, but never of the former ex professo. 

To present you holy and unblameable 
and unreproveable in his sight. — The end 
to be attained. “ To present you” depends on 
the verb “reconciled.” What has occurred to 
the Christian in this reconciliation is something 
to be preserved, unfolded, perfected. The God 
who effects reconciliation, effects more, as Eph. 
v. 27. The subject is not the subject of the pas¬ 
sive (iTOKara'AXdyqTEj but of the active [i. e ., of 
the verb a-ronaTuXka^ev, as most read — R.] ; the 
accusative vpaq is the object not the subject of 
the infinitive (Meyer, Schenkel). Certainly the 
immediate result of the reconciliation, the right¬ 
eousness, imputed for the sake of Christ, is not 
meant ( Hutukk and others). The three adjectives 
aytovq k<zi apupovq nut ave yn 'K tjt ovq mark 
the continued effect of the reconciliation, viz., mo¬ 
ral purity in three directions. As “holy,” ayiot , 
they are consecrated to God, live to God, die to 
the world, have conducted and shown themselves 
as such ; as “ unblameable,” apopot, they are 
free from the faults and stains of sin; as unre- 
provable, av£yn?.yTOL, they are not accused by their 
neighbors. Bengel is not incorrect in his : erga 
deum, respectu vestri, respectuproximi. [Alford and j 
Ellicott follow Meyer in referring the first to 
the positive , the latter two to the negative side of 
holiness. Davenant deems it the aggregation 
of three similar ideas. On the whole Braune’s 
view, which is that of Eadie, is much preferable. 
—R.] “In his sight,” nar ev un tov avrov, ! 


refers undoubtedly to the Judgment, hence ac« 
cording to the context we may apply it to Christ. 
Comp. 2 Cor. v. 10. [Alford seems most correct; 
referring it to the day of Christ’s appearing ; but 
before His i. e., God’s presence. Ellicott doubts 
the former reference, but renders: “ before Him, 
God not Christ.” The passage undoubtedly re- 
, fers to justitia inhserens, as the necessary result 
of the reconciliation which gave to the believer 
i justitia imputata. So Calvin, but, as Hooker ju¬ 
diciously remarks, “ whensoever we have any of 
these (actual, inherent or imputed holiness) we 
have all — they go together.” — R.] 

Ver. 23 If at least ye continue in the 
faith. — God’s act for and upon them is not car¬ 
ried out to a blessed consummation without sub¬ 
jective advance and personal activity. E lye 
marks a condition, about which there is no 
doubt. [Alford: “ assuming that.”— R.] It is 
the mildest, most delicate method of calling at¬ 
tention to the necessity of faith (Bleek), and 
seems to belong to “present,” rather than to de¬ 
pend on the finite verb, ver. 21 (Bengel), See on 
Eph. iii.2; iv. 21. ’Et i pi v e t e t y tc i or ei is 
construed, as Rom. vi. 1 ; xi. 22, 23; 1 Tim. iv. 
16. [Stronger than pevere, implying with the 
dative, rest at a place, perseverance to and rest 
in the end, “persist ” (Alford, Ellicott). — R.] 
The article marks the faith as definite; an inde¬ 
finite one, after their own pleasure, does not 
suffice. — Grounded and settled and be not 
moved away from the hope of the gospel. 
— [“Grounded and settled and not being moved 
away ” is the literal construction. The E. V. 
seems to make “moved away” co-ordinate with 
“continue.” — R.] The modality of the persistence 
is thus denoted: 1. T eOe uehiopevoi (see on 
Eph. iii. 18), whose antithesis is jop/f Oepehidv 
(Luke vi. 49: “without a foundation”), refers to 
an objectively given foundation, placed upon 
which they still stand. This is a reference to 
Christ, to God's grace in Him, not to the hope 
(Meyer). 2. 'Efipaioi die it internum robur, quod 
fideles ipsi habent; quemadmodum sedificum primo 
quide.m fundamento recte solideque inniti, deinde vero 
sua etiammole probe cohserere et firmiterconsislere.de - 
bet (Bengel), 1 Cor. xv. 58. [These two denote 
the positive side of the modality of their persis¬ 
tence; then the negative follows.— It.] 3. Ms) 
peraKivovpevot a to t ij q elirtfioq ev- 
a y y e A i o v marks, through the present partici¬ 
ple passive, what is very possible, likely to enter 
every moment from without and within ; circum¬ 
stances, purposes and suggestions, as well as 
lusts and selfish thought and desire can easily 
move, so that they are moved away from the 
hope of the gospel, held tip before them as an 
aim (not a point of support — Schenkel), and 
both sure and glorious as belonging to the gos¬ 
pel (see on Eph. i. 18). [Alford makes the 
hope subjective, but grounded on the objective, 
and the genitive possessive. Ellicott says: “ the 
hope arising from, evoked by the Gospel,”—sub¬ 
jective, therefore: “roD evayy. is the genitive of 
the origin or the originating agent” — which is 
preferable. Eadie thus discriminates between 
the three expressions: “the first epithet alludes 
to the cause, the second to its effect, the third 
depicts a general result,—as the use of pi] seems 
to indicate,” is usual and proper, however, 
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in such a sentence as this—see Winer’s Gram. 
p. 443 .—R.] Mtra refers to the inward change 
in being moved, crr6 to removal from the given 
object, thereby effected. • — Which ye have 
heard, denotes a fact which takes away all ex¬ 
cuse, they know it, it has been told them. [Elli- 
cott objects to “have” in the E. V. without rea¬ 
son, as the inexcusableness rests upon the fact that 
it has already been heard, thus best expressed.— 
R.]—It has beetr made efficient for them, and 
not for them alone: And which was preached 
to every creature which is under heaven, 

,—in the whole world. The command of Christ, 
Mark xvi. 15: “preach the gospel to every 
creature” has begun to be carried out. “Preached 
to every creature” is not hyperbolical (Meyer), 
nor is kt'kus to be limited to the Gentiles. [Al¬ 
ford incorrectly renders: “in the whole crea¬ 
tion.” Eadie and Ellicott call this hyperbole, 
though agreeing with IJraune’s next remark. — 
It.] The Apostle prophetically sees as accom¬ 
plished what has as yet only begun, and marks 
the universality of Christianity. Sane undi- 
quaque vulgatum evangelium Christi, ne quid cogitar- 
ent Colossenses de mutanda fide, qux jam ab omnibus 
esset receptu (Erasmus). [On the phrase, “which 
is under heaven,” Ellicott remarks, that it 
characterizes the uriots as exiyetos, including, 
however, thereby, all mankind.—R.] 

Whereof I Paul am made a minister.— 
See on Eph. iii. 1. [Mf.yf.r makes here “three 
considerations ” enforcing their “not being moved 
away”—It would be, 1 ) inexcusable for them¬ 
selves, because they had heard the gospel; 2 ) 
inconsistent with the universality of the gospel 
“preached to every creature;” 3) contrary to 
the personal relation of the Apostle to the gos¬ 
pel, “ whereof I Paul,” etc.—R.] 

DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. Christian knowledge. The progress of Paul’s 
thanksgiving for the faith and love of the Church 
to supplication for their advance in true know¬ 
ledge derives its motive from the end in view, 
viz., Christian walk. Herein is implied; First: 
the basis of Christian knowledge is the Christian 
morality of the perceiving subject, in its funda¬ 
mental traits and principles, in faith and love. 
Here it begins, and hence advance is made to and 
in the former. The subject of knowledge must 
also be correctly situated on account of the ob¬ 
ject of knowledge, and the organ of knowledge 
in the knowing subject must, at the same time, 
be first acted upon, that it may enjoy healthy ac¬ 
tivity and the reward of sound knowledge. Yet 
is faith itself an immediate knowing, and love, a 
desire which directly grasps the objects of faith, 
so that what makes an impression in faith, can be 
intelligently conceived. Second: the object of 
Christian knowledge is the will of God, in the 
unity of that will in creation, law and redemp¬ 
tion, hence in the visible and invisible, in the 
temporal and eternal, in the moral and intelli¬ 
gent world, both what was designed in creation 
and redemption, and what was commanded in 
word as precept. Third: the effect of Christian 
knowledge is essentially a re-action upon the 
Christian walk, and thus they reciprocally further 
each other. Fourth: the way to Christian 


knowledge is essentially a life of practical mo¬ 
rality. Fifth: its course is like that of the 
Christian life, a gradual advance, moving and de¬ 
veloping itself in various experiences, temptations 
and circumstances. 

2. The Christian walk has its ground in the fact 
of redemption, which has been decreed and or¬ 
dained by God the Father, mediated and accom¬ 
plished through the Son ; its beginning , in the ap¬ 
propriation of this fact of objective redemption 
and subjective acceptance; its standard, in the 
example of our Lord Jesus Christ; its motive , in 
pleasing this Lord ; its activity, in good works, 
according to the various relations of life in which 
we are placed; its modality in this, that what is 
done, is done from inward constraint and not 
from calculation; its development, in this, that it 
perceives more clearly each moment the will of 
God, grasps it more securely, retains it more 
firmly, proves it more widely; its genuineness, in 
the joy with which it bears and forbears, and 
controls itself with ever increasing strength; its 
tone, in gratitude for what God had done to and 
in and for One, and its aim in the eternal heri¬ 
tage in heaven, of which an earnest is given 
within us. 

3. The Apostle's conception of God. God, who 
is the beginning and end for the Christian, is 
conceived of, not as absolute substance, but as an 
absolute Person, in substance a Spirit, in charac¬ 
ter Love ; here especially in the latter aspect. 
He has His will, and His evfioneiv (ver. 19) wills 
itself as the good, wills it with energy and al- 
mightiness, and accomplishes His will in general 
and particular alike. In this recession ( Zuriick - 
treten) of the absolute substance behind the free¬ 
dom of the absolute Subject, the right of Panthe¬ 
ism and Emanatism is taken away, in the preces¬ 
sion ( Vortreten) of His almighty and saving Love, 
that of Deism and Naturalism. The personality 
of the Living One, and the Life of the Absolute 
Person nre the cardinal points of the Christian’s 
belief in God. Against Indifference “the whole 
fulness” of God (ver. 19) speaks. I5y this is 
meant the fulness of Love and Holiness, of Wis¬ 
dom and Power, of Grace and Majesty and 
Rlessedness, which bursts forth in the works of 
Creation, Redemption, Sanctification and Glorifi¬ 
cation, but which neither is nor can be ex¬ 
hausted in the world; although immanent in the 
world, He far transcends it. Only in the Son of 
Ilis Love is “the whole fulness” to be seen and 
found. Hence there is a reference to a Triune re¬ 
lation, since such fulness of God, the Living One, 
did not first come in flow with the creation, but 
moved already in Him, who is before and above all 
creatures.—The self-existence of God the Father, 
wbo is curing tt dvruv rt»v bvriov, is indicated; on 
Him the Son Himself depends and Ilis activity in 
the works of Creation and Redemption. 

4. The Person of Christ is more accurately de¬ 
scribed in a threefold relation; 

a) His relation to God is set forth in the 
phrases: 6 ulof rf/s aydirr/s avrov, “the Son of His 
Love,” (ver. 13); eiuuv rov deov aopdrov, “the 
image of the invisible God,” (ver. 15). The first 
expression marks Him as the object of the 
Father’s love, which has in Him, nothing that 
can grieve it, holy as it is, or that it must first 
subdue ; thus His Holiness, Sinlessness are ini- 
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plied, on account of which it is He, in whom the 
forgiveness of sin is obtained. The other phrase 
leads into the substance of the glory of God, 
manifesting itself first and most of all in Him, 
and denotes also His Divine Personality; He is 
indeed the Image of a Personality, so that he must 
both have existence and be a Person, especially 
as “all the fulness” of God is said to dwell in 
the Son of Man. It may be conceded to Hof¬ 
mann ( Schriftbeweis , I. 153-168), Beischlag 
(Christologie des N. T., 228-233), Schenkel and 
others, that the historical Christ must be made 
the subject for the most part (ver. 13). [See 
Exeg. Notes on ver. 15.— R.] But what gives 
to this Oae His position in history and IT is Dig¬ 
nity, lies above this history in his super-terres¬ 
trial position and intrinsically Divine Dignity. 
Indeed the historical events pre suppose the re¬ 
lation of the Son to the Father, His Divinity, and 
do not first constitute Him the Son, or God the 
Father, or Him a Person, who did not exist be¬ 
fore, or was not yet a Person nor the Son of 
God. 

b) Tlis relation to the world is described by 
7 rpurdroKoc Tcaayq /cr/crewf, “ first-born of every 
creature ” (ver. 15), and further explained by the 
confirmatory clause (ver. 16), “in him were all 
things created ”—•* by him and to him” (funereal), 
and sharply defined in ver. 17: “He is before 
all things and in him all things subsist.” In the 
given connexion there is first, a temporal defini¬ 
tion {rrpo Travrav), so that here His pre-existence 
is decidedly and expressly asserted, in agree¬ 
ment with Jno. xvii. 5 : “7r po tov top Kbapov eivai, 
“before the world was;” i. 1 : ev apxg, “in the 
beginning;” Eph. i. 4: “before the foundation 
of the world.” Second: Prominence is given to 
the Personality, denoted both by irpurdroKos and 
the creation of God “*n,” “by” and “to Him,” 
as in Jno. i. 1: irpog top 6e6v; viii. 58: eyib eipi. 
So that the Apostle here treats of a pre-existent 
Person, not merely of a pre-existent principle, or 
of a historical Person, as though the pre-existent 
principle first became personal in Jesus at the 
Incarnation, or the personality had previously 
been only ideal. Compare Tiiomasius, Christi 
Person und Werk, pp. 60-66. Thirdly : His Crea- 
torship excludes any creatureship in Him, and 
the identity of the Creator and Redeemer is so 
affirmed, that He who became man is placed 
more under the idea “God” than the idea 
“man.” On this account Theodoret aptly says, 
“not as having creation for a sister, but as be¬ 
gotten before all creation.” Fourthly: Our text 
defines Him, not as Him, v<fi ov all things were 
created, and yet as active in the creation: <h’ 
avrov; He is not simply an archetype of the crea¬ 
tion for the Creator. Fifthly: He is emphatically 
indicated as the foundation and centre of the 
world and its history, its stability, and develop¬ 
ment. [Chrysostom interprets this passage 
and Eph. ii. 22: “as teaching that Christ is the 
Living Centre, to which all things in creation 
converge, the Divine Keystone in the arch of the 
Universe, on which the whole fabric leans ; but 
he warns his readers against supposing that 
Christ Himself is consubstantial with the creatures 
whom He made and upholds” (Wordsworth).— 

c) His relation to the Church is described by 


“ Head of the body, the Church “ beginning 
“ first-born from the dead.” On the first expres¬ 
sion, see on Eph. i. 22. It is the organizing 
power, dwelling in Him, through which the 
Church has come into being. The other expres¬ 
sion refers to the victory over death, as the fact 
upon whjch the secure status of the Church 
rests; as indeed Paul appears especially as a 
witness of the resurrection, wherever as Apostle 
he founds churches. All views which will not 
recognize and appreciate the Person of Christ as 
the centre of His work and His Chureh, as Di¬ 
vine in origin and nature, as eternal, pre-ter¬ 
restrial and super-terrestrial, efficient both in 
Creation and Redemption, degenerate into a false 
speculation against which this Epistle to the Co- 
lossians contends. The question is not raised 
here, not even a hint given, how we are to con¬ 
ceive of Divinity and humanity united in One ; 
nothing is said upon this point; henee Nestorian 
error does not lie so near, as Schenkel thinks, 
but rather Arian or Sabellian or Gnostic or ano¬ 
ther spiritual error, which volatilizes the eternal 
reality of the Person of Christ, or a dualistic 
one, which overshadows and crowds out the aet 
of the Redeeming Subject by asceticism or le¬ 
gality, the so-called virtue of the subject to be re¬ 
deemed. 

5. The Work of Christ, with respect to God, 
from whom the world has apostatized through 
sin, is described as an aTronaTaXha^ai rd rrdvra, 
“reconciling all things;” with respect to the 
state into which the world has fallen through 
sin, as y anolvTpuois, “the redemption,” and as 
to its beginning and principle , as /; abeaic t&v apap~ 
Ti&v, “the forgiveness of sins.” First of all, the 
ultimate cause of Reconciliation and Redemption 
is God the Father (ver. 13: eppucaro, ver. 19: 

evdbuyaev — arroKaraXld^ac), as in creation. The 
Mediation of these belongs, as in the creation, to 
the Son of God, as Theanthropos in His historical 
Personality (ver. 20: by Him—and that “through 
the blood of His Cross,” ver. 22: “in the body 
of His flesh through death”); His Person has 
central importance, His suffering and death is 
the climax. He entered into the fellowship of 
humanity, which is the object of Divine wrath, 
endured in this fellowship the wrath of God 
resting upon it, gave Himself as a Sacrifice, holy 
and innocent, proved in His self-denying obedi¬ 
ence, in His office as Saviour, that just as His 
Son in whom He was well pleased became man, 
so it was the man in whom He was well pleased,—■ 
so that the Father for the sake of this One could 
turn His complacency upon the whole race which 
through Him dies to sin, and turns to God in 
grateful love. 

The work of Redemption, as to its Object, re¬ 
lates to the totality of the creatures, although it 
begins in the human race; as to its Purpose, it 
tends to a restitution of the creation, or to a 
bringing back of the creation to the path which 
it has forsaken, toward its proper consummation. 
The former marks the extent of the corruption 
of sin. Man is a prey to the “power of dark¬ 
ness,” which forms the antithesis to the kingdom 
of Love, so that darkness, which is opposed to 
Love, is to be conceived of, rather, as moral, 
than intellectual. Will, as well as knowledge, 
religiousness and morality, social and political 
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relations, are effected and corrupted, and this 
can not only be affirmed of heathen (ver. 21 : 
vfiac), but is applicable to Jews (ver. 13 : i )yag). 
In the presence of this Redemption in Christ the 
advantages of Israel over the Gentiles disappear. 
The purpose of Redemption is directed, chiefly, 
to the internal sanctification of men, to the for¬ 
giveness of sin, extirpation of it and its conse¬ 
quences, to justification before God in the judg¬ 
ment within the conscience, and in the future at 
the last day (ver. 21). But it extends in ever 
wiler circles, in order to permeate the whole 
creation, and bring all creatures and all relations 
to happiness and blessedness with Him into 
eternity. [To avoid any misconception, see 
Exeq. notes on ver. 20.—R.] Hence no dualistic 
view finds any justification here, in fact, dualism 
is anti-christian. The overcoming of the an¬ 
tagonisms, which are easily recognized, is thus 
set forth as a possibility and an indispensable 
task, and this is accomplished by ethical means, 
from the reconciliation of the world to the trans¬ 
formation of the world. [Henry: Christ is the 
Mediator of reconciliation, who promises peace, 
as well as pardon, and brings into a state of 
friendship and favor at present, and will bring 
all holy creatures, angels as well as men, into 
one glorious and blessed society at last.—R.] 

6. The Church in which the Redemption, ob¬ 
jective in Christ, and accomplished by Him, is, 
and will be subjectively appropriated, is pre¬ 
sented in our text in a two-fold aspect; 

a) as respects its region —the militant and tri¬ 
umphant church, referred to in the expression, 
(ver. 18); dpxq, rrpwrdro/cof en tojv vetepua ; 

b) as respects its inner life: cactus vocatorum et 
fidelium , referred to in the expression (ver. 12): 
ayioi h <f>(jTt , “saints in light.” The organism of 
the church is indicated by the expression (ver. 
18): “ Head of the body, the church.” Its extent 
is denoted by the former reference, its vitality by 
the latter, and its mission is to further, subjec¬ 
tively, the purpose of the work of Christ. It is 
by no means indifferent how one stands in the 
church and holds to her; but it is just as little 
without important influence, whether or that one 
belongs to her, as it is indifferent in what nation 
or family one is incorporated. 

7. The morality of the individual within the 
church of Christ is defined as objectively caused 
(ayws, “holy”), subjectively internal (ayo/uoc, 
“unblamable”), and constantly referred to 
God (aviyK?TjTo^ KarevaiTtov avrov , “unreprovable 
in his sight”); and on that account conditioned 
by faith, which must prove itself in a two-fold 
manner, in its life and its substance, as right and 
correct, as genuine and true, as Jides qua and as 
i {ides qux credilur; it is indeed the word of God 
become alive in the Christian. This, at the same 
time, explains, why and that faith must be sta¬ 
ble aud independent of time and human opinions; 
it depends upon permanence. 

8. The Word of God, which should be heard 
and proclaimed, requires living persons who 
have been filled and moved by it, whom it has 
first served, to serve it in turn. Here we find a 
direction for the establishment of public worship, 
in which the exposition and proclamation of the 
Word should not be wanting, as well as for the 
labors of Bible Societies, that should oirculate 


God’s Word, not merely in black and white, as 
copies from the press, like booksellers, and book 
binders, but in accordance with the organism and 
mission of the Church, in connexion with the 
efforts of Home and Foreign Missions. 

HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

There is an order in prayer. Luther sets it 
forth in his explanation of the second Command¬ 
ment [Luther’s small catechism, the 2nd answer 
—on our Third Commandment.—R.]: “In all 
necessities call, pray, praise and give thanks.” 
The call for help, the cry of distress, the en¬ 
treaty, which necessity presses out, is the easiest, 
briefest, first, the prayer of an elementary pupil; 
the petition in perplexity for a need is an affair 
of the apprentice, who has learned first to pray 
for himself, and when further advanced, to offer 
supplications of unselfish love for others. The 
journeyman knows how to give thanks for gifts 
received, but the master praises the giver, not 
forgetting Him in His bounty. Whoever can 
and do s do this, will not slight the easier part. 
Paul always goes from praise to thanksgiving, 
and from thanksgiving to supplication. He 
begins with the former, nor does he neglect the 
latter. Do you also? [The Apostle’s order is 
that of mature Christian experience. But the 
other is that of the learner. It is also that of 
the Psalms. They usually begin with petition 
and end with praise. They were written in the 
times of preparation for Christ. How often 
Christians revert to David's method. The Old 
Testament still leads us to the New.—we pray 
first like the Psalmist, then like the Apostle.—R ] 

Theory succeeds practice, as Philosophy fol¬ 
lows Poetry. To live the truth is more than to 
know the truth. To perceive the truth is rather 
a matter of the sanctified will, than of the well- 
stored memory or the isolated intellect—Being 
filled with the knowledge of the truth, is to know 
both what is nearest and what is most remote. 
Reason is both a telescope, to look into distant 
eternal things, and a microscope to inspect and 
understand the things at hand, in bouse and 
heart, in life and business, but to adjust the 
glasses aright is not hers, it belongs to the will, 
it is not an intellectual, but a moral act. Chris¬ 
tian living is not. the product, but the producer 
of Christian thinking —The more you do, the 
more you become.—Only when bearing fruit, 
does the Christian grow.—Self-redemption is a 
falsity, and forgiveness of sins, without Christ, 
a lie. The folly of the sixteenth century, when 
people bought absolution with money, is laughed 
at, but why should we not also ridicule the blind¬ 
ness of the nineteenth century, when people for¬ 
give their own guilt and sin, and fancy they get 
absolution at a still cheaper rate. Those who 
credit Christ, no longer have a creditor in God; 
in this privilege unbelief has no share.—The 
Christian cannot divide or divorce God and 
Christ, God and the world, Creation and Re¬ 
demption, Christ’s Person and Work, this world 
and the next, faith and love, faith and God’s 
word, faith and forgiveness, faith and bliss, re¬ 
ligion and morality, church and Christianity, 
sin and corruption, grace and salvation, salvation 
and sanctification, though it is he who accurately 
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distinguishes them. — The truth in Christ is the 
greatest paradox of life ; the cross is a throne, 
death is life, weakness is strength, defeat is 
victory, gain is loss. — Christ, who satisfies all 
the needs of the human heart, begins with par¬ 
don, with grace that ends in blessedness with 
God. He blesses man in himself and goes on 
until He completes the whole creation — to the 
choirs of angels. — The Bible is the jewel of all 
the literature of the world ; in the ring of the 
Bible the gospel is the diamond. — The news and 
knowledge of the Holy Scriptures come to us in 
personalities, and in him who understands them 
they become again personal. 

Starke: — You flatter yourself that you are a 
good Christian because you do nothing wicked! 
Is a tree good then, that does not bear thorns and 
thistles? If you are not diligent in good works, 
your Christianity is nothing, your imagination 
is vain, your hope is lost. We must grow in 
knowledge, grow in the power of God, grow in 
spiritual walk and in holiness. If a new-born 
child does not grow perceptibly, it is a bad sign. 
So it is with a Christian also. — To be patient in 
so many sufferings of this present time, and 
long-suffering amid so many adversities are ex¬ 
cellent gifts of God. But those are far advanced, 1 
who endure evil not only with patience, but . 
with joy also. — Eternal life is an inheritance, 
hence it can be trifled away with sin, but not 
earned with good works. For a little child, 
though it have done nothing as yet, comes to its 
inheritance as well as the larger ones, who have 
done much. — Sad condition of men through the 
fall of Adam ! once monarchs over all creatures, 
they must now be subject to the devil and 
his empire. — [Believers also are first born, and 
enjoy the liberty of the First Born. — The dig¬ 
nity of believers surpasses that of angels, for they 
are united with the Son of God, who is higher 
than all angels. — R ] 

Rieger :— Darkness, ignorance, doubt, in¬ 
ability man traces to himself; vexation and im¬ 
patience break out of this darkness. But the 
gospel first makes known that behind this there 
is concealed a rule and power of darkness, out 
of which a deliverance is required, deliverance 
accomplished by means of right and justice more¬ 
over. — It was not done by the Father’s sending 
the Son into the world, as a great witness of His 
love, to tell much of His name, and thus lead us 
away from our hostile disposition toward God, 
or direct us to confidence in Him: but God 
laid our sins and those of the whole world on 
this our Mediator, accepted His obedience, His 
sufferings, His sacrifice and the shedding of His 
blood as a ransom-price for us. — There is no 
doubt the corruption in heathenism was greater 
than now, although we, who spring from Chris¬ 
tian, perhaps specially sainted parents, are still 
wicked and born sinners; yet much is amelior¬ 
ated in our hereditary disease, and the favorable 
opportunity for us to find God as Love, is much 
facilitated. But this must be regarded rather as 
an advantage of our age, and not one of our per¬ 
sons. Through neglect of this grace of our age, 
we may become again as bad and worse than a 
heathen. — [The praise of the blood of Christ 
reaches to our being presented holy and unre- 
provable before God.—R.] 


Heubner: —The heart of a Christian is a larg« 
i heart. Paul had already entered h,io intimate 
fellowship with this Church although he had 
never seen it. What attracts the heart of one 
Christian to another? How easily true Chris¬ 
tians at once understand each other! — The more 
fruitful our walk, the more does our knowledge 
of God grow. True knowledge can come only 
out of and with action. It is not only the know¬ 
ledge that increases, but the power is enlarged, 
the capacity of enduring, holding out in conflict, 
as well as of cherishing kindly sentiments to¬ 
ward enemies — and of doing both with joy. We 
must live ourselves into Christianity. — Those 
who do not desire to become holy or to be 
“made meet,” may be external adherents, but 
are not citizens of the kingdom of heaven.— 
Christ is before all with respect to time; He does 
not belong to the series of beings created in time. 
This “ before” of priority naturally includes the 
“before” of preeminence. —Justification precedes, 
sanctification follows: the heart must first be 
stilled, then it can collect itself and prepare for 
sanctification. The latter is the end of the 
reconciliation. Why then will we ever invert 
this order? Because we would ascribe pardon 
to our merit, and not to the merit of Christ. 

Schleiermacher:—A mind, that would fully 
apprehend the truth of the gospel, will soon 
mark a voice in itself, when something import¬ 
ant and essential is omitted, while on the other 
hand, good sense will soon warn us, if we allow 
ourselves to be misled, so as to insert in the 
Scripture, through artifice, something which is 
not there. — Only when He has become to us the 
knowledge of the Divine will, is there a walk 
worthy of Him. — Expanded knowledge is itself 
a consequence of fruitfulness in good works.— 
The more plain the will of God becomes to us, 
the more we see what God has laid upon us to 
do; so much the more do we encounter opposi¬ 
tion, the more difficult it becomes to instil the 
same view into others, and the more does this 
spiritual conduct of life enter into spheres which 
appear foreign to it.—Oh that we so investigated 
the Scriptures, that it tended to edification ! — 
Paul makes sanctification dependent upon “ be¬ 
ing grounded” in faith, and upon not being 
“moved away” from the hope of the gospel, 
which is no other than that of the consummation 
of the kingdom of God in Christ. 

Pas8avant: — At the time of the council of 
Constance, three cardinals in their ride met a 
poor shepherd weeping on the beach. They 
asked him why he w ept so. “ Out of gratitude,” 
he answered, pointing to a worm, “that Go l has 
made me a man and not a poor worm like that.” 
What would have been the gratitude of the poor 
shepherd, had the cardinals revealed to him, 
that God could, besides, make him meet for the 
inheritance of the saints in light.—Darkness is 
a kingdom, and this kingdom has its principali¬ 
ties and powers, and their artifice and malice is 
great; their might is great and the abyss is 
deep.—Many a one may appear pure and refined 
in conduct and culture, whose conscience sleeps, 
whose heart deceives itself; it is a dream of rest 
and peace, a false dream of life: sin can scat¬ 
ter over the whole life of a sinner her poppy 
leaves.—There exists among highly cultivated 
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minds, among educated people, an alienation 
from God, and in consequence an enmity, which 
seems to arise not so much from the ordinary 
sinful flesh, as from the temerity and pride of 
the thinking or subtilizing faculty in us, which 
indeed is also flesh. [“One can—and the in¬ 
consistency is not rare—worship Jesus Christ 
as God, and yet not have acknowledged Him 
as God formally and with the understanding; 
the heart makes Him God, the understanding 
makes Him man, still with most men the heart 
cannot cure the mind of its error, but is j 
rather led astray itself.” Quotation in Pas- 
savant.—R.] “To extend the law of Christ,” j 
says Theodorus, “they did not use carnal wea¬ 
pons. The power of convincing speech alone 
attested the power of these divine precepts. 
Every where exposed to the greatest dangers, 
they endured in all cities, through which they 
passed, the most shameful and cruel mal-treat- 
ment: scourge and rack, prisons, executions and 
martyrdoms of all kinds were daily their lot: yet 
though the executioner could kill the bearers 
of the divine message, they could not kill the 
message itself. It proved still mightier after 
their death : the gospel survived with equal vi- j 
tal power the efforts and the rage of Barbarians 
and Romans: ‘out of the funeral pile where 
they would bury the memory of those fisher¬ 
men and tent makers, it went forth yet more 
brilliantly and gloriously.” 

[Henry: —The Apostle heard that they were 
good, nnd he prayed that they might be better.— 
I. That they might be knowing, intelligent Chris¬ 
tians. 2. That their conversation might be 
good. 3. That they might be strengthened. 
Vers. 12 sq. Here is the summary of the doc¬ 
trine of the gospel concerning the great work of 
our redemption by Christ. It comes in here not 
as the matter of a sermon, but as the matter of 
a thanksgiving.—He does not discourse of the 
work of redemption in the natural order of it ; 
for then he would speak of the purchase of it 
first, and afterwards of the application of it. 
But here he inverts the order; because in our 
sense and feeling of it, the application goes be¬ 
fore the purchase. We first find the benefits of 
redemption in our own hearts, and then are led 
by those streams to the original and Fountain¬ 
head.—They who are not sainfs on earth, will 
never be saints in heaven. All who are de¬ 
signed for heaven hereafter, are prepared for 
heaven now. They who have the inheritance of 
sons, have the education of sons, and the dispo¬ 
sition of sons.—This meetness for heaven is the 
earnest of the Spirit in our hearts; which is 
part of payment, and assures the full payment.— 
The greatest enemies to God, who have stood at 
the greatest distance and bidden Him defiance, 
may be reconciled, if it is not their own fault.— 
There was such a value in the blood of Christ, 
that on account of Christ’s shedding it, God was 
willing to deal with men upon new terms, and 
bring them under a covenant of grace ; and for 
Hit take and in consideration of His death upon 
the cross, to pardon and accept to favor all who 
comply with them.—This gospel may be preached 
to every creature ; for it excludes none who do 
not exclude themselves.—Paul was a great Apos¬ 
tle ; but he looks upon it as the highest of his 


titles of honor, to be a minister of the gospel of 
Jesus Christ. — II.] 

[Burkitt: — Yer. 10. Our fruitfulness should 
bo an universal fruitfulness, an humble and self- 
denying fruitfulness, a proportionable fruitful¬ 
ness, an abounding and abiding fruitfulness ; this 
is to be fruitful in every good work. — Ver. 12. 
This meetness is a spiritual blessing, a transcen¬ 
dent favor, a discriminating favor, an everlast¬ 
ing favor; eternity will be too short to spend in 
the admiration of it ; let such as are interested 
in it, now begin the work upon earth, of giving 
thanks to the Father for it. — R.] 

[Eadie: — Ver. 10. Superabundance of one 
kind of fruit is no compensation for the absence 
of another. “ Every good work” is inculcated. 
Such fruitfulness is not exhaustive. The tree 
grows healthfully while its fertility is so great. — 
Ver. 11. That peculiar position which necessi¬ 
tates the exercise of “ patience and long suffer¬ 
ing” should not induce despondency, as if it 
were inevitable fate, to be sullenly submitted to, 
but rather should there be joy that this Divine 
power is communicated, and that the mind is 
upborne in triumph, and enabled to hope and 
wait in quiet expectation. — Ver. 12. None but 
the saints, as being “light in the Lord” can 
dwell in that light. They who enjoy it are 
made meet for social intercourse. Selfishness 
vanishes before universal love, the intense yearn¬ 
ings of a spiritual brotherhood are developed 
and perfected — Ver. 13. Theone kingdom of God 
has an earthly and a celestial phasis. It re¬ 
sembles a city divided by a river, but still un¬ 
der the same municipal administration and 
having one common franchise. — Ver. 14. For¬ 
giveness is more closely connected with redemp¬ 
tion than any other blessing; it comes at once 
from the cross to the believing soul. — Vers. 15-19. 
The sentences in which Paul describes the rank 
and prerogative of Christ are like a bursting tor¬ 
rent. How he exults in the precious theme, 
and how his soul swells into impassioned pane¬ 
gyric ! — Had the Divine Being remained alone. 
His glory would have been unseeu and His 
praises unsung. Christ fitted up these “all 
things” “for Himself,” in order that He might 
exhibit His glory, while He diffused happiness 
through creatures of innumerable worlds, and 
enabled them to behold His mirrored brightness 
and to reflect it. — At every point of His exis¬ 
tence, it may be said of Him, “He is.” What 
faith in power and extent should not be reposed 
in such a Saviour-God! — In all things He has 
the pre-eminence. None like Christ is the deci* 
sion of faith, none but Christ is the motto of 
love. — Every grace as it is needed, and when it 
is needed, in every variety of phasis and opera- 
I tion, is wrapt up in that fulness which dwells in 
Christ.—Ver. 20. Blood shed on earth creates 
feuds to be extinguished only by other blood; 
but the blood of Christ’s violent and vicarious 
death brings peace, restores alliance between 
heaven and earth. — Ver. 21. Man does not win 
his way back to the Divine favor by either costly 
offering or profound penitence. God re-unites 
him to Himself: has not only provided for such 
an alliance, but actually forms and cements it. 
The incarnation rightly understood, enhances 
the Redeemer's greatness.—Ver. 23. Thus a life 
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of faith is one of hope. The loss of faith is the 
knell of hope.—Man is not acted on mechanically 
by the grace of God, but his whole spiritual na¬ 
ture is excited to earnest prayer and anxious 
effort. The confidence of success inspirits 
them.—R.] 

[Barnes: Vers. 9-11. It is a good time to 
pray for Christians when they are already pros¬ 
perous, and are distinguished for zeal and love. 
We have then encouragement to do it.—Vers. 
12-13. No words can express appropriately the 
goodness of God in thus making us heirs of 
light.—Vers. 15-18. In the affections of our 
hearts let the Saviour in all things have the pre¬ 
eminence. None should beloved by us as Christ 
is loved.—Ver. 19. In all our wants let us go to 
Christ, in whom all fulness dwells.—Ver. 20. 
What a glorious work is that of the gospel! It 
reconciles and harmonizes distant worlds.—R.] 

[Robert Hall: —Ver. 19. In Jesus Christ 
“ all fulness” dwells, for the supply of spiritual 
destitution. Fulness of knowledge: knowledge is 
the great distinction of the mind, and here is all 
spiritual knowledge. Christ is Himself the wis¬ 
dom of God; to know Him is to attain at once the 
highest knowledge. Fulness of holiness; holiness 
is the proper riches and beauty of the soul; and 
the subjects of Christ are created anew in holi¬ 
ness after His image. Fulness of consolation; 
the greatest comforts that ever visited the 
troubled heart of man are those which flow from 
Christ as their fountain. Fulness once more, as 
it respects the inheritance in reserve ; of which 
the saints have at certain seasons a present sense 
and foretaste, though the light of eternity is re¬ 
quired to display its real extent, to display the 
accessible fulness of the present Saviour.—R.] 

Ahlfeld: He who places the full Christian 
grace before his soul, will strive the more earn¬ 
estly to possess it. 1 ) Wherein does it consist? 
2) How may I gain what I still lack?— Carsten: 
Peace through His blood on the cross. 1) Be¬ 
tween God and man, 2) Heaven and earth, 3) in 
each human breast — or 1 ) The world recon¬ 
ciled with God, 2) Heaven opened, 3) Conscience 
stilled.— Lohe: A ladder that reaches from 
heaven to earth. 1) God the Father has set it 
through the Son of His Love; 2) the highest 
round, at first concealed, shines in the light of 
sanctification ; 3) the second in that of justifica¬ 
tion ; 4) the third in the bloody scene of Gol¬ 
gotha ; and our Redemption.— Kohler : Thanks¬ 
giving for the benefit of Redemption; l)end; 
2) mode; 3) means; 4) Person of Redemption. 

Zimmerman: Strife of two kingdoms for the 
souls of sinners; 1) God the Father devised the 
struggle concerning us; 2) God the Son has won 
the victory and kingdom for us; 3) whoever 
abides in Him, has escaped the enemy.* 

On the epistle for the 24 th Sunday after Trinity 
[vers. 9-14. The Prot. Episcopal Book of Com¬ 
mon Prayer, following that of the Church of 


* [These divisions are made to rhyme in German—a fashion 
in sermonizing that happ ly has not yet come into vogue in 
America: 1) Gott der Vater hat den Kampf urn um ersonnen, 
2) Gott dor S'>hn hat Sieg und Jteich fur uns gtwonnen ; 3) 
uter in lhm bleibt, dcr ist dem Feind entronnen. — B. J 


England, uses vers. 3-12.—R.]— Heubner: The 
great change wrought in man by Christianity. 

1) Its nature: a) new light, full of knowledge 
and wisdom ; b) a new virtuous walk, worthy of 
God; c) the translation into a new kingdom; d) 
the eternal Redemption. 2) The consequences : a) 
what is the reason, if we nave not yet experi¬ 
enced this change? b) what have we to do?— 

|Rautenburg: The question respecting our 

growth in Christianity. 1) Can we —2 ) will we 
grow? 3} Have we grown?—Paul prays for the 
believers in Colosse : 1) that, 2) what, 3) where 
and when he prayed for them.—K apff: What is 
eternal blessedness ? 1) Redemption for all evil; 

2) blessed fellowship with God and all saints ; 3) 
unspeakable joy and honor in the glory of the 
heavenly kingdom. — Lorenz : Darkness and 
light. 1) Man according to nature; 2) man ac¬ 
cording to grace.—F lorey: Light, the believer’s 
inheritance. 1) They have the light of truth; 
2) they walk in the light of virtue; 3) they come 
into the light of blessedness.—B eck: How a 
share in the glorious power of God 1) makes us 
meet; 2) admonishes us to thanksgiving. 

[Beverioge: Ver. 12. The happiness of the 
saints in heaven. 1 ) What kind of persons they 
are, who are or shall be happy in the other 
world; they are saints. 2) The happiness they 
enjoy there ; the inheritance in light. 3) They 
who desire to enjoy that happiness must be duly 
qualified for it; “ made meet.” 4) All who are 
so qualified must ascribe it wholly to God, and 
give Him thanks for it; “giving thanks,” etc.— 
Steinhofer : The economy of the Triune God in 
the work of our blessedness. 1) What God has 
determined according to the counsel of His own 
good pleasure; 2) what in His Son from all 
eternity for our salvation; 3) what actually 
takes place in us to the praise and glory of His 
name.—The three glorious names of Jesus (Be¬ 
gotten before every creature, first-born from the 
dead, Head of the Body) should awaken us 1) to 
an humble joy, 2 ) a complete faith, 3 ) a tender 
love to Him.—Lisco: The actual union of God 
with the human nature in Christ the ground of 
the most intimate re-union of humanity with 
God through Christ. —Schenkel: A fruitful 
teacher’s duty to pray unceasingly for his peo¬ 
ple.—The Christian should not rest until he has 
fully known the will of God, l)in its highest de¬ 
signs and ends; 2) according to its manifold 
methods and means.—How Christian life and 
Christian thought reciprocally condition each 
other. 1) Without Christian thought the Chris¬ 
tian life is not plaiu. 2) Without Christian life 
Christian thought is not correct.—The blessing 
of Redemption: 1 ) Wherein it consists (forgive¬ 
ness of sins); 2 ) whereby it is obtained (through 
the blood of Christ.)—Jesus Christ, the Risen 
One, the Head of the church: 1) Its Founder, 
2) its Upholder, 3) its Ruler.—Jesus Christ, ac¬ 
cording to God’s good pleasure, the Bearer of all 
fulness of humanity and of man. Consider then 
1) His glory, 2) our poverty.—The threefold 
witness for the truth of the gospel: resting 1 ) 
on the antiquity, 2) the extent, 3) the power of 
the proclamation of the same.—R.] 
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3. Joy of the Apostle in his suffering and labor. 


(Chapter I. 24-29.) 


24 Who [I] 1 now rejoice in my [the] 3 sufferings for you, and fill up that which it 
behind {barzpr^p.ara, deficiencies] of the afflictions of Christ in my flesh for his body’s 

25 sake, which is the church ; Whereof I 8 am made [became] 4 a minister according to 
the dispensation of God which is [was] given to me for you, to fulfil the word of 

26 God; Even [To wit ] the mystery which hath been hid from ages and from genera¬ 
tions [the ages and from the generations], 5 but now 6 is made manifest to his saints: 

27 To whom God would [willed to] make known what is the riches of the glory of this 
mystery among the Gentiles; which 7 is Christ in [or among] 8 you, the hope of 

28 glory: Whom we preach, warning every man, and teaching every man in all wis¬ 
dom ; that we may present every man perfect in Christ Jesus [in Christ] : 9 

29 Whereunto I also labor, striving according to his working, which worketh in me 
mightily. 


1 Ver. 24.—Before vvv some MSS. read o«, which Is wanting in X- A. B. C.; more likely to have been added for closer 
connexion witli the preceding context, than to have been omitted. [Alford suggests that it is from the preceding termi¬ 
nation. Rejected by all modern editors, though retained iu E. V. Instead of “ Who ” read “ I,” or better “ Now I rejoice.” 
—R.j 

2 Ver. 24. — [The E. V. follows Rec., which inserts fnov after nadiifj.a<Tiv. This reading is supported by no uncial au¬ 
thority except X 3 .; rejected by all modern editors, hence not noted by Braune. The E. V. undoubtedly gives the true 
sense. — R.J 

i Ver. 25.— X- reads IlauAov after tyu>, but not B and others; probably from ver. 23, causa nexus. 

4 Ver. 25.—[“ Became,” Alford, Ellicott, Coverdale (Test.).—R.] 

8 Ver 26.—[The article of the Greek should be retained in English, to give definiteness: ages and generations “before 
us,” Alford. — All older English versions omit it, however. — R.] 

8 Ver. 26. — [Rec. with A. D. K. L., Lachmann, Tischendorl', Ellicott, Wordsworth, read torn ; X- B. C. F., Alford, vvv. 


• Ver. 27. — [*Ov is the reading of X C. D. K. L. Rec.; adopted by Tischendorf, Meyer, Ellicott, Wordsworth; 6 is sup¬ 
ported by A. B. F. G., Lachmann, Alford. Braune renders wdcher , thus adopting the former reading. — R.J 

8 Ver. 27. — [’Ev v fj.lv, literally “in you,” but here “among you” also. Braune: “6«t Each.” See Exeg. Notes. 
—R.J 

• Ver. 23. — [*lrj(roO is wanting in X 1 A. B. C. D. 1 F. G.; rejected by Tischendorf and modern editors generally. E. V. 
follows Rec., which inserts it. Uncial authority slight.—R.J 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

The joy in suffering. Ver. 24.—Now I rejoice 
in my sufferings for you.—“Now” marks 
the present, which is described by “in my suf¬ 
ferings for you;” precisely therein, surrounded, 
encompassed by sufferings “ I rejoice.” [Eadie: 
“ ‘al the present time,’ with the chain upon my 
wrist :-*-not, however, as if he had been sorrow¬ 
ful a', a previous period.”—R.j At other times 
he had his joy without bonds, m full freedom of 
activity for the gospel. The object of joy is not 
denoted by tv, but by km with the dative, Matth. 
xviii. 13; Luke i. 14; Acts xv. 21; 1 Cor xiii. 
G; xvi. 17, or by did, Jno. xi. 15; 1 Thess. 
iii. 9. Only in Luke x. 20; Phil. i. 18 is the ob¬ 
ject introduced by kv tovtu>. The object of his 
joy is that his sufferings had good fruit among 
the Gentiles. Comp. Phil. i. 12-20. It was in 
Koine that he had learned this; hence “now.” 
The bitterness of sorrow cannot disturb his joy 
at the sweetness of the fruit. See Eph. iii. 1. 
Hence it is incorrect to consider vvv & particle of 
transition (Baeur), or of consecution, or rd rratitj- 
uara as the object of the joy (Grotius, Huther 


and others). Nor is vie£p=“ instead of” (Stei¬ 
ger), or “on account of” ( wegen , Stolz), or to 
be joined with x aL P u - The reference is neither 
to the occasion of the sufferings of the Apostle to 
the Gentiles, nor to his example, but to the fact, 
that his sufferings are for the good of the 
Church, as indicated by what follows. [Eadie 
agrees with Stolz: “on account of.” He was 
imprisoned because of his preaching to the Gen¬ 
tiles. This is true, but Alford’s view agrees 
better with the text, context and Braune. “ The 
preposition cannot here imply substitution—but 
strictly in commodum vestri, that you may be con¬ 
firmed in the faith by—not my example merely— 
the glorification of Christ in my sufferings.” So 
Winer: zum Vortheil , Gram. p. 358.—R.] 

And fill up that which is behind of the 
afflictions of Christ. —[“And am filling up 
fully the lacking measures of the Sufferings of 
Christ,” Ellicott —R.] K at leads us for¬ 
ward from the subjective feeling to the objective 
state of the case (Meyer), but not from the par¬ 
ticular ( iyuv) to the whole (Luecke): nor is it= 
Kai yap (Baehr), nor yet =sed (Bengel). By r a 
vaTtprjpara (Phil. ii. 30; 1 Thess. iii. 10; 1 Cor. 
xvi. 17; 2 Cor. viii. 13, 14; ix. 12; xi. 9); we 
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are to understand arrears, which must be can¬ 
celled [“deficiencies,” Alford—R.]; where such 
are found is indicated by tuv d'hifeuv tov 
XpiOTov. As in 2 Cor. i. 5 (“the sufferings of 
Christ”) the meaning here is, sufferings which 
Christ endured.* The Apostle, whom Christ had 
asked, when he persecuted the Church (Acts ix. 
14), “why persecutest thou me?” and who in 
the Epistle to the Ephesians (i. 22; v. 33; iv. 12) 
calls Him the Head of the Cnurch, and this His 
body, could speak thus without fear of being 
misunderstood. What befalls His own, the 
Master accepts as done to Himself (Matt. x. 40- 
42; xxv. 31-46). Hate and persecution lie had 
announced to them beforehand (Jno. xv. 18-21; 
xvi. 1-4). What the servants suffer is aimed at 
the Master. lie takes it to Himself. All enemies 
of the Church are His enemies also, who shall be 
put under His feet (1 Cor. xv. 25). See Winer’s 
Gram. p. 178. Melanchthon: non quod ad meritum, 
quod plenissimum est solius Christi , sed quod ad 
militise societatem attinet. Here the Apostle treats 
of historical matters, phenomena and facts, be¬ 
hind which we must ever hold fast to a real, 
though invisible connexion of the Head with His 
Church—(here just as in Phil. iii. 10; Rom. viii. 
17; 2 Cor. iv. 10 sq.; 2 Tim. ii. 11; 1 Pet. iv. 
13)—with respect to the historical development, 
the course of the Kingdom through the world. 
There is nothing whatever to indicate atonement 
with God [*. e., by means of these sufferings of 
Christ, the “deficiencies” of which Paul was fill¬ 
ing up; this interpretation made this “a proof 
text for the doctrine of indulgences” among the 
medieval Romanists—it is doubtless thus un¬ 
derstood still among them.—R.] As little as 
rd varepypara describes any lack or insufficiency 
of afflictions in themselves, so little stress can be 
laid upon the choice of the specially significant 
expression (OMxpeiq) instead of the more general 
Trahtuara (2 Cor. i. 5). It is incorrect to under¬ 
stand tov XpioTov as meaning: similar to the 
sufferings of Christ (Huther and others), or for 
the sake of Christ (Bohmer and others), or borne 
auctore et auspice Christo (Luecke), or the Church 
directly. On avravanXypu, placed first on the 
main idea, Bengel makes the excellent remark: 
fixa est mensura passionum, quas tota exantlare de¬ 
bet ecclesia ; quo plus igitur Paulus exhausit , eo mi¬ 
nus et ipsi et posthac et ceteris relinquitur ; hoc fucit 
communio sanctorum. While avairhrjpovv occurs 
more frequently in the New Testament, avrava- 
irXypovv is found here only, and is rare any 


* [Meyer: ‘-ToG XpioroG is a subjective genitive. Paul 
describes his own sufferings, according to the idea of ‘ the 
fellowship of the sufferings of Christ (1 Pet. iv. 13; comp. 
Mitt. xx. 22; Hob. xiii. £3), as ‘the afflictions of Christ.’ in 
case the Apostolic suffering was essentially of the same 
kind, which Christ had endured (the same cup, of which 
Christ had drunk, the same baptism, with which Christ had 
been baptized). The sum of these afflictions is conceived of 
as a definite measure, as is frequent in classical usage in si¬ 
milar figurative representation.— ‘I rejoice in my suffer¬ 
ings, which I endure for you, and how great and glorious 
is Uiat which I am engaged in accomplishing through these 
sufferings! the full completion of that which is lacking on 
my part in the fellowship of the sufferings of Christ.’ Very 
naturally his triumphant consciousness, this feeling of the 
greatness of the matter, led not only to the choice of the 
highly significant word avravair\ripu>, but to this description 
of the Apostle’s own afflictions in the most honorable and 
snblime manner, as the ‘afflictions of Christ,’ since in 
their kind and character they are none other than those en¬ 
dured by Christ Himself.”—R.J 


where. The preposition avri t according to the 
context, refers to a filling up in view of arrears, 
and marks the extent and weight of the Apostle’s 
sufferings. It cannot be regarded as referring 
to Christ (instead of Christ, or: as He for me, so 
I now suffer for Him [vtciMtm]), or to the 
Church ; not even to the fact that he had for¬ 
merly persecuted Christ and afflicted the Church; 
although he now as a sufferer completed the suf¬ 
ferings which come on the Church, while as a 
persecutor he had formerly brought such upon 
it. Tittmann ( Syn . I. p. 230) and Winer (de 
verb. comp. III. p. 22) explain: alterius quod deficit 
loco et vice supplere; not indicated here. [Eadie 
gives the clearest statement of the various inter¬ 
pretations, and mentions those who uphold them. 
Ilis own view, which agrees in the main with 
that of Braune, Alford, Ellicott,— and of many 
of the best commentators from Chrysostom to 
our day, will appear from the following extracts: 
“ The personal sufferings of Christ are over, but 
His sufferings in His people still continue. The 
Apostle in suffering for the sake of the Church, 
felt that he was filling up the measure of those 
afflictions. The double compound verb denotes 
to fill up in relation to; to fill up with something 
which meets the exigence, or is equivalent to the 
want. The Apostle filled up the sufferings of 
Christ not with some foreign agony that had no 
relation to the defect; but the process of supple¬ 
ment consisted of sufferings which met the defi¬ 
ciency, in quality and amount.—Filled up what 
was yet wanting in the Saviour’s sympathetic 
sorrows.” So Augustine on Psalm lxi.—See 
Doctrinal notes below.—R.] A further and 
fuller definition of avTavaT?.ypCt is given in the 
next clause: In my flesh for his body’s 
sake.—[In support of the above view, Words¬ 
worth aptly remarks: “ Hence the Apostle says, 
that I may fill up what is lacking of Christ’s 
sufferings in Ilis Body; not in the Head .”—R.] 
The two phrases belong together; “flesh”— 
“ body ” denote the reciprocal relation ; the for¬ 
mer describes the person of the Apostle on the 
side which is affected by the sorrow (Gal. iv. 
4; 2 Cor. iv. 11), the latter the organism to 
which benefit accrues from the sorrow endured, 
from the bearing of the sorrow; the individual 
sacrifice for the whole (Meyer) is the intent of 
these adverbial phrases. Comp. Eph. iii. 13. 
Steiger incorrectly joins these phrases with 
“the afflictions of Christ as one idea: the verb 
requires closer definition rather than this. [So 
Ellicott : kv rfj oapid pov defines the seat, and 
inferentially the mode of the “ filling up,”—in 
exquisite contrast (Meyer) with the otipa. which 
defines the object of the action.—R.]—Which 
is the church, is simply an explanation (see 
Eph. i. 22), as virep tov auparoq vp&v is an ex« 
planation of virep vp&v. 

The ministerial position of Paul. Vers. 25-27. 

Ver. 25. Whereof I became a minister, 
yq eyevdpyv k y £j diaicovoq .—See ver. 23. 
This vocation of suffering for the Church he 
must endure as its minister; as servant, not as 
master, as servant of the gospel and of the 
Church, qui evangelio servit , idem ecclesise servit 
(Grotius). [Eadie: “of which Church;” El¬ 
licott : “ yq has a faintly explanatory force,— 

«I fill up, etc. —the Church, being an appointed 
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minister thereof’—in ver. 23 the dianovia referred 
to the evayyifaov, here to the Church by which 
the evayyefaov is preached”—K.] As servant, 
which he became : according to the dispen¬ 
sation of God which was given to me for 
you. —Kard ri/v olicovopiav rov Oeov 
[ gcmiiss der Ilaushaltcrschafl (stewardship, Al¬ 
ford) Gottes. —R.] defines his ministry as that 
of an oindvopoc, God as oiKodeoxbrqf;, His (rov 
deov) is the oinovopia entrusted to him, he and 
his office belong to God. It is therefore the office, 
not the management, dispensatio (Eph. i. 10; iii. 
2). [Ellicott: “not the disposition of God, but 
the spiritual function, the office of an oiKOvopog.” 
—The word is difficult to render accurately in 
English. “ Dispensation ” can remain, not from 
its fitness, but in lack of a better.—R.] Hence 
“which was given to me.” A comparison of 
Rom. xv. 15 (“the grace that is given to me of 
God”) with l Cor. iii. 10 (“the grace of God 
which is given unto me ”) enables us to perceive 
that the emphasis is laid upon this, that the of¬ 
fice, which was given to him, was of God, not that 
God had given it to him. The expression regards 
the Church [Kirche] as the house of God in con¬ 
nexion with the view that the congregation 
[ Gcmeindc\ is the body of Christ, as in Eph. i. 22 
sq. and ii. 21 sq.).—The added phrase, e i f vpaq 
[“for you,” “towards you” (Alford) —R.], 
gives the reference, the direction of the office, 
which God had determined, and takes the read¬ 
ers as denoting, concretely and immediately, the 
heathen world to which they belonged. 

To fulfil the word of God. —This is his al¬ 
lotted duty. The infinitive depends on doOel- 
aa v. [Infinitive of design. — R.] In the object 
the gospel is included, and thus the idea of a 
message, which should be carried in all direc¬ 
tions. Hence “fulfil” implies the figure of a 
measure to be filled. Bengel: ad omnes perdu- 
cere. Paulus ubique ad summa tendit. Comp. 
Rom. xv. 19. There indeed the locality is given; 
here it is indicated also by fif vpat;, which pre¬ 
cedes. Hence it is not=to fulfilling the promises 
(Beza), that was not the affair of the Apostle, 
nor=to proclaim fully in extent and contents 
(Olshausen), nor=to preach fully (Luther), 
nor=to complete, as if finish the teaching of 
fipaphras (Fritzsciie), nor=to teach as “1DJ1 
Flatt, Baehr and others), nor yct=to realize 
Steiger), =to work out (De \VETTE).=to bring 
to full faith (Chrysostom, who connects eif vpa^ 
here). [Alford seems to incline to the view 
of Chrysostom, but rejects the assumed connect¬ 
ion: “to fulfil the duty of the stewardship, in 
doing all that this preaching of the word re¬ 
quires.” Ellicott: “to give its fullest ampli¬ 
tude to, to fill up tho measure of its fore-ordained 
universality, not perhaps without some allusion 
to the oinovopia , which could thus be fully dis¬ 
charged.” So Meyer and Eadie. See IIomil. 
Notes. —R.] 

Vf.r. 26 defines more closely the word of God 
as to its purport.— The mystery which hath 
been hid from the ages and the genera¬ 
tions. — See Eph. iii. 9, 4: i. 9. The synony¬ 
mous phrase ( nal — yeveuv), alone is new, and 
unique in the New Testament (yet see Eph. iii. 6, 
21; Acts xv. 21). Beside the ages of the 
world, the generations of men living in them are 


brought into special prominence, and thus the 
concealment from the beginning of human history 
is marked. Bengel incorrectly refers aiwucf to 
angels, yeveai to men. [Ellicott : “ the mystery 
was the divine purpose of salvation in Christ, 
and more especially as the context seems to 
show ‘ de salvandis gentibus per gratiam evangelv 
cum' (Davenant). —The Apostle docs not say, 
irpd tG)V aiuvov, from eternity. The expression 
is historical. The,counsel was formed it pb r. ai, 
but concealed drro r. ai.” Eadie seems to be in¬ 
correct in limiting “ mystery” here to the salva¬ 
tion of the Gentiles, though it has a special 
reference to this.—R.] 

But now is made manifest to his 
saints.—The Greek liked the transition from 
a participle to a finite verb, of course with due 
regard to the structure of the thought, Winer’s 
Gram. p. 505. [Here the transition gives promi¬ 
nence to the second member of the sentence, and 
sharpens the contrast.—R.] Eph. iii. 5 is par¬ 
allel. Special emphasis rests upon vvvl de on 
account of the antithesis. In contrast with 
eyvuptoOrf, which refers to knowledge, aud direna- 
Xvfitiq, which refers to special spiritual revelation, 
e<pavep<jdq is the most general and comprehen¬ 
sive expression, certainly not without a reference 
to the historical actualization, to the fact of 
evangelical preaching (2 Tim. i. 10). [Meyer 
observes that this manifestation took place in 
different ways, partly by revelation, partly by 
preaching and exposition, and partly by all 
combined. Eadie and Alford seem disposed to 
limit it to direct manifestation by Divine power, 
“at the glorification of Christ and the bestowal 
of the Spirit.” But the whole context refers to 
Paul’s ministry, hence the more extensive view, 
which includes preaching, is to be preferred.— 
11.] Thus “His saints” means all Christians, 
and must not be limited to the Apostles on account 
of the parallel passage (Baehr, Steiger, and 
others). Nor should “saints” be taken indefi¬ 
nitely (Hutuer), because the mystery of the 
reception of the Gentiles into the kingdom of God 
was not known by many Jewish Christians. 
The word is not iyvopiatii], “known;” these w'ere 
only a minority at best, and their misconception 
was rather respecting the mode, the immediacy 
of the entrance of the Gentiles. [Davenant 
applies it to the elect, which though true enough, 
is not pertinent here, see below.—R.] 

Ver. 27. To whom God willed to make 
known, olf j )f) k'kg g ev 6 tfebq yvupioai .— 
This relative clause marks the design of God. 
'Udtt.TjoEv* is not to be limited to free grace, as 
the Greeks and Reformed claim. [Chrysostom 
Calvin, Beza, De Wette —modern commenta¬ 
tors, even Eadie, object to pressing such a mean¬ 
ing. Alford: a legitimate inference, but not an 
exposition.— R.] Simply=it was His will. His 


* [Buttman thus distinguishes 0t\a> and /JovXoftai: the 
former expresses “will combined with choice or purpose,” 
the latter “mere Inclinations.” Prof. Hitchcock, however, 
claims (see his valuable note ou row 0tAij^aros, Eph. I. 9) 
that. In ihe wide range of volition expressed by OiXm, the 
element of spontaneity Is always Included, while poiiAofiat 
always implies deliberation. The former can be used of a 
brute, the latter of a rational being only (Ammonius). This 
view, if adopted, would lead to a slight modification of 
Braune’a exegesis, though It would also exclude the llm ,, a- 
tion to free grace. Perhaps care should be taken In ai, y- 
j ing the distinction to what Is predicated of God.—R.] 
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design in the “ making manifest” was “to make 
known.” Thus the view respecting the former 
verb is corroborated. The relative clause does 
not limit the force of dyioi, to those who should 
know: o\g is: as to whom, [quippe quibus 
(Meyer): as being persons “to whom,” etc. 
“Seing that to them it was God’s will,” etc. 
(Ellicott). —It.] The object of yvwpiaai is: 
what is the riches of the glory of this 
mystery among the Gentiles. — “ What is 
the riches” is qu.se suit divitise not quales. On 6 
aud to 7r Xovroq, see Winer’s Gram. p. 64. The 
Apostle is speaking of the wealth “ of the glory 
of this mystery.” A 6!ja is the main idea, 
which must not be weakened: on it depends a 
“ wealth,” while it depends “on this mystery,” 
and comes with the revelation of it. Hence it is 
incorrect to render: “glorious riches” (Luther) 
and gloriosi hujus mysterii (Beza). A otja is glory, 
not to be limited to “bliss” (Michaelis), “glori¬ 
ous results” (Chrysostom!, nor yet to be ex¬ 
tended to God’s Being, Ilis wisdom and grace 
(Da Wette), the Divine self-revelation (Schen- 
kel). Calvin is excellent: “ He teaches that 
these riches had appeared, particularly among 
the Gentiles; for what could be more deserving 
of admiration, than that the Gentiles, who for so 
many ages had been sunk in death, and whose 
condition might seem altogether desperate, should 
suddenly be received into the lamily of God, 
and receive the inheritance of salvation?” [On 
the meaning of doija, see Alford and Ellicott. 
—The former, following Meyer, makes it identi¬ 
cal with dofa below — the latter distinguishes it, 
more correctly. Both would not restrict it to 
either a subjective or objective meaning; it 
partakes of both. — R.] On this account “among 
the Gentiles,” is to be joined with “is,” -which 
must be supplied, not to “ this mystery.” Among 
the Gentiles the riches of the glory of this mys¬ 
tery revealed in the gospel appeared in the 
sharpest contrast with the deepest shadows 
(Olsuausen). 

Two phrases in apposition make the sense 
clearer. First : which [or who] is Christ in 
you, [ bei Each , “among you—R.]—“Christ 
among the Gentiles, the greatest paradox in that 
age” (Benqel). First “ without Christ,” “with¬ 
out God.” “ Children of wrath by nature” 
(Eph. ii. 12, 13) now He is among, in them 
(Eph. iii. 17). ’Ev vpiv corresponds to kv 
edveaiv, “Christ” to “the riches of the glory of 
this mystery,” and of marks this reference, 
though it conforms to the following name, not to 
to irAovrog (Winer’s Gram. p. 157). [Hence the 
various readings do not affect the sense. — R.] 
The reference to “this mystery” (Huther) TAl- 
ford, Ellicott. — R] is too restricted, and not 
well-founded in grammar or fact. By “ Christ” 
we must understand not the knowledge of Christ 
(Theophylact), nor the doctrine of Christ (Gro- 
tius) nor yet “from Christ” (Flatt), but 
Himself, Bis Person “Yon” means the Gen¬ 
tiles, not simply the Colossian readers, as in ver. 
25. — Secondly: the hope of glory, in exe- 
getical apposition with “Christ,” in whom the 
Gentiles have the surety for the future fruition 
of the glory of salvation: in Him we have here 
as seed, what we shall have in Him there as 
harvest. Entirely like 1 Tim. i. 1, “Jesus 


Christ, our hope.” [“ Glory” here is future 
blessedness, above it has a more general refer¬ 
ence, see Eadie, Ellicott. — R.] “Christ—your 
life,” iii. 4, is similar. Jno. xi. 25. Comp. Eph. 
i. 18; ii. 12; Rom. viii. 24. Bengel : Christus 
in nobis , per se lietissimum; sed multo Isetius, re- 
spectu eorum , quse revelabuntur. 

Paul's labor. Vers. 28, 29. Whom we 
preach, bv ypeig kut ay y pev . — The 

emphasis must be laid on ypeig, which might be 
wanting, did not the Apostle speak in opposition 
to false teachers. At the same time, he notes 
that he does not stand alone. It does not refer 
directly to Timothy (Meyer), nor to Epaphras; 
it is doubtful whether Paul thought of particular 
persons. Certainly Bleek is mistaken in his 
view that he thought particularly of no other one 
than himself. [So Conybeare, who insists ever 
upon the singular force of yueig. —It.] The sin¬ 
gular which follows (ver. 29: kotzlw) forbids 
such an opinion. Erasmus incorrectly places 
the emphasis uponov; “this one, not Moses or 
angels.” 

Warning every man and teaching every 
man.—This gives the modality of the narayyefeiv. 
Both participles [vovOeTovvreg and 6 id da - 
icovTff] are used, iii. 16, in another order. 
The first aims to affect the will, using what is 
already known, the other to foster knowledge, 
beginning indeed with what is known; it denotes 
the imparting of information, linked with what 
is known, or the extension and deepening of 
knowledge, and here indeed, in the second place 
after vovOeTovvreg , on the basis of experiences and 
occurrences in the present and past, with a view 
to the future and eternity. Eph. vi. 4; Acts xxvi. 
18; Rom. iii. 23-26. Both embrace repentance 
and faith—not the first participle the former, 
and the second, the latter (Meyer). [So Elli¬ 
cott, aud Alford, “but not too closely or ex¬ 
clusively.” — R.] Nor is the first alone moral, 
and the second only didactic (Sciienkel). Ben¬ 
gel too is incorrect, vovdeToin'Tai , qui jam docti 
sunt , didaanovTai , rudes. [For the other views, see 
Eadie, who, while regarding the first term as 
the more general, and the second as the more 
special,—agrees in the main with Braune’s view 
as given above. — II.] Both are more closely 
defined: in all wisdom, ev it day aoQta. — 
See Eph. i. 8. There is no reason for joining it 
to diddanovreg alone, (De Wette, Meyer) [Al¬ 
ford, Ellicott and apparently Eadie. — R.], and 
the view is a perversion, which finds in it the 
object of the instruction (Estius and others^. 
“Wisdom of words” (1 Cor. i. 11; ii. 1-4) is 
excluded, but insight into the individuality of 
one to be taught and admonished, into his con¬ 
dition, and into the method by which it can be 
successfully done. [Alford: “the method of 
teaching.” Ellicott: “in every form of wis- 
dom—the characteristic element in which the 
teaching was always to be, and to which it was 
to be circumscribed.” Chrysostom: perd naayg 
aoeftiag. These views are correct, but should be 
extended to “warning” as well.—R.] 

That we may present every man per¬ 
fect in Christ. — Iva gives the end of the 
“preaching,” mediated by the “warning” and 
“teaching.” As in ver. 22, irapaaTijaupev, 
which is placed first for emphasis, is used with 
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reference to the Judgment; so earnest a matter 
is it; it has not to do with men’s judgment. The 
offering of a sacrifice is not found in ilie context. 
“Every man” is repeated for the third time: 
every individual the Apostle bore on his heart. 
Benqel.: hoc toties posilum maximan habet Seivdrr/ra 
ac vim , et causam continet, cur etiam ad ignotos 
scribal. As “perfect” each should there appear, 
and indeed, as the context and ver. 22 require, 
in his whole being, not simply in knowledge 
(CnaYsosTOM [Calvin] and others), or in justi¬ 
fying faith (Olsiiausen). Perfection is possible 
only “in Christ,” who alone conditions and ef¬ 
fects this, in life and nature. By this he excludes 
all those false methods of voluntary asceticism, 
to which the false teachers guided. [Such a 
reference is considered doubtful by /Vlford and 
Ellicott, “in Christ” being so frequently used 
by the Apostle.—R.] 

Ver. 29. Whereunto I also labour. —[“ To 
which end.”—li.] The proclamation of Christ 
is the Apostle's life-work (elg b) and not simply 
a service, and also (a a i) a painful labor (koiti u). 
[Km, also; besides preaching, etc.—I labor also. 
The relapse to the singular—“has an individual¬ 
izing force, and carries on the reader from the 
general and common labors of preaching the gos¬ 
pel, to the struggles of the individual preacher” 
(Ellicott).— It.] This is strengthened by striv¬ 
ing, ayuvi^dpevog. —By this he means both the 
internal conflicts of soul (iv. 12; ii. 1 sq.) in care, 
prayer, sympathy and earnestness for sanctifica¬ 
tion, and the external “fightings” (1 Tim. iv. 10; 
1 Thess. ii. 2; Phil. i. 30). Chrysostom adds 

UETCL 7TO/. ?.//£“ 07T0v6t}£ TOVTEOTIV pETCi ‘KoXktfi TT/£ 

a-ypvrcvias. Meyer [Eadie, Alford. —R.] incor¬ 
rectly limit it to internal, Grotius, Baehr and 
others to external conflict. 

According to his working, which work- 
eth in me mightily. —“According to his work¬ 
ing” (evepyeiav avrov according to the con¬ 
text: Christ’s) denotes, that Paul is not led and 
limited to his own strength, but strives according 
to the measure of the energy of Christ, which too 
worketh mightily in him, Eph. iii. 20, Phil. iv. 
13. Paulus per se non valeret , pro eo ac Christas 
in eo operatuTy pellet (Benqel). It is both humil¬ 
ity and certainty of victory. As little as avrov 
should be considered as referring to God (Curys- 
osto.m and others), so little is the participle to 
be taken as passive (Estius) and iv dvvdpei 
(comp. Rom. i. 4) to be referred to miracles 
(Vatadlb). [Ellicott, quoting Calvin, thinks 
there is no reason for excluding miracles sum¬ 
marily, though he admits such a reference would 
be only secondary. Eadie makes the phrase 
specify “the mode of operation.” “The occur¬ 
rence of the noun and a correlate verb intensifies 
the meaning”—Such a “working” would be “in 
power.” “Its ample energies clothed him with a 
epecies of moral omnipotence.”—R.] 

DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. The sufferings of the Church are the sufferings 
of Christ. The connexion of Christ, as Lord and 
Head, with the Church, His Body is so close, 
that the sufferings of the Church are the suffer¬ 
ings of Christ. “ We know that tho unity of the 
head aud the members is such, that the name 


Christ sometimes comprehends the whole body” 
(Calvin). “ The head feels pain before the 
other members: thus experience teaches. For 
if you tread on a man’s little toe, or hurt any 
other one of the most insignificant members, you 
notice it at once in his countenance. So Christ, 
our Head, takes the pains of us, His members, as 
if they were His own, and it burdens Him, as 
though it befell Himself, when any sorrow meets 
us” (Luther). [Wordsworth quotes Augustine 
on Ps. lxi., as follows: “Jesus Christ is one 
Man with His Body and His Head ; the Saviour 
of the Body and the members of the Body are 
twain in one flesh ; they are one in suffering , and 
when the iniquity of the world is past, they will 
be one in rest. Therefore the sufferings of Christ 
are not limited to Christ; nay, rather the suffer¬ 
ings of Christ are not except in Christ. For if 
you understand Christ to be both Head and 
Body, the sufferings of Christ are all in Christ. 
Hence the Apostle says ‘ Ut suppleam quod desunt 
pressurarum Christi in came meet.' Whosoever 
therefore thou art, if thou art a member of Christ, 
whatsoever thou sufferest, was lacking to the 
sufferings of Christ. Therefore that suffering 
of thine is added because it was lacking; thou 
art filling the measure, not making it flow over. 
Thou sufferest so much in thyself as was to b* 
poured in the universal passion of Christ, who 
suffered in our Head, and who suffers in His 
members, that is, in us. The whole measure of 
suffering will not be filled up till the world comes 
to an end.”—R.] Two opinions present them¬ 
selves here in opposition at either extreme: 
That of Meyer, that persecutions are indeed 
directed against Christ, but He, the victorious 
Ruler in Glory, cannot be passively affected by 
them; and Sciienkel’s, that He, as Head of His 
Body, must even now share its feelings. The 
former view sunders them, and makes of Christ’s 
sympathy a mere phrase; the latter so confounds 
them in one, that the sympathy of Christ is 
marred and soiled by the susceptibility of the 
militant Church, instead of this being alleviated, 
purified and exalted by that. 

2. The atoning and the enduring sufferings of 
Christ. A distinction must be made between the 
sufferings of Christ, which atone for sin and ex¬ 
tirpate its corruption , and those which endure sin 
and its evils. The former, which He vicariously 
and representatively bore for us, are not here 
spoken of. The Romanists (Cajetan, Bellar^ 
mine, and others) are in error, in referring this 
passage to these only, and then regarding Paul’s 
sufferings as supplementary to those of Christ, 
and hence, as also atoning and substitutionary, 
founding upon this their dogma of a storehouse of 
superfluous good works and indulgences. Accord¬ 
ing to Jno. xix. 30, “It is finished,” Christ’s 
propitiatory sufferings need no supplement and 
completion; neither do His sufferings remove 
merely the guilt of original sin, nor is atonement 
for sins after baptism to be sought through the 
saints; one needing redemption himself, cannot 
make atonement. [For authorities on both side* 
of this controversy, consult the notes of Eadie, 
Alford and Wordsworth. —R.] This passage 
does not speak of those redeeming sufferings, of 
the sufferings of Christ in the theological, doc¬ 
trinal sense, but in the historical sense, of the 
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Bufferings of Christ in the world, of the suffer¬ 
ings of His Church from the world. These have a 
sum and extent not yet concluded, which are di¬ 
minished in the onward progress to final victory, 
so that what the world, exhausting itself in its 
enmity, does to the members of Christ, turns out 
to the advantage of the Church, in so far as these 
members bear and forbear in the fellowship of 
their exalted Lord, the victor who sympathizes 
with triumphant sympathy. It is by just such 
suffering heroes in the Church, that she is helped 
out of manifold sorrow. 

3. The Word of God is, as to its nature, revela¬ 
tion of a mystery, which would otherwise have 
been hidden from men, as to its tenor, testimony 
respecting Christ for all men. And this tenor is 
universal, directed to all men, is mediated by the 
proclamation of historical facts, begins within 
the man, and reaches beyond the germs and con¬ 
flicts of time into perfection in eternity. 

4. The ministry of the Word is an ordinance 
of God in and for the Church He has formed. 
It pre-supposes the revelation of Christ in the 
world, in the history of humanity, has to do with 
the proving of the same for each and every one 
by means of a proclamation, which takes hold of 
and advances the whole man, morally and intel¬ 
lectually, in will and knowledge. It should 
preserve, as its end, the internal sanctification 
and perfection unto the final Judgment, and is 
conditioned by the personal labors of the minis¬ 
ter, as Christ’s energy in him. 

5. Special care for Souls is very important 
[“every man”—R]. It begins with Christ’s 
special care. 

IIOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

The Christian has to be thankful for so many 
and so great things, which he cannot lose, that 
in the sorrows of time, with the prospect of eter¬ 
nity and bliss, he is not joyless, but should be 
constantly rejoicing.—The Christian may rejoice, 
where men rejoice, and can rejoice, where it is 
impossible for men. He can rejoice, when he 
has his child in his arms,—and over its bier also. 
It is a great mistake to suppose that a certain 
melancholy and restraint of lively emotion is 
joined with Christian faith and piety.—Christian 
joy is the echo of a higher joy, which drowns 
the tumult of earthly sorrow.—The springs of 
joy in Mount Zion and Calvary cause it to flow 
on without interruption, and inexhaustibly.—The 
Christian’s sorrow can and will bring good to the 
whole body and cause of Christ -in this the 
world’s enmity but wearies and exhausts itself, 
to make the Christian come forth ever brighter. 

The minister of the Word labors with the Eter¬ 
nal on the Eternal, for eternity, more than the 
artist; but only when He who has contrived eter¬ 
nal Redemption, works upon him, and he does 
not resist Him. 

Starke : — Preachers are not lords of the faith, 
but servants of the church, who have to direct all 
their service to the edification of the church.— 
The gospel is indeed made known to all the world, 
but is known in its truth and power only by those, 
who let themselves be brought thereby to faith. 
—Christ is in His believers, and this is the great¬ 
est mystery.—If many a teacher did not inter¬ 


lard his discourses with uncertain stories, fables, 
figures and other things of human wisdom, they 
would sink deeper into the hearts of men. 

Rieger: — The joy of the Apostles amid their 
sufferings was a fruit of the sorrow of Jesus 
under Ilis. In our sufferings there must often 
be revealed to us, amid fear and sorrow, the 
weakness of our flesh, but often also, amid great 
peace and conscious joy, the manifold power of 
God and His Spirit of glory. Both are whole¬ 
some. Let one force or affect nothing, but ac¬ 
cept what and as God finds it necessary.— One 
must so serve the church, that the gospel be de¬ 
rogated in no respect; yet one must not, under the 
pretext of the gospel, lord it over the people, but 
be a helper of their joy. 

Gerlach: — In a few significant words the 
Apostle here brings to our view the activity of a 
genuine preacher of the gospel; 1) he preaches 
the mystery of the grace of God in Christ; 2) he 
admonishes all sinners to repentance; 3) he in¬ 
structs even the plainest, poorest, most ignorant 
men; 4) he seeks to guide all to perfection, will 
withhold the higher light and life from none, 
keep none in a lower grade, is never satisfied 
with himself, nor permits himself to be satisfied 
with the state of others; 5) is ever conscious that 
a life of labor, especially of conflict too, is allot¬ 
ted to him; and 6) in this life confides only in 
the power of God working in him mightily, which 
is promised him, and hence gives God the glory 
for all. 

Schleiermacher: — He could compare his suf¬ 
ferings with the sufferings of Christ, because 
they too had their cause in the antagonism of 
men to the preaching, which Christ had begun, 
and because to him they also were a work of 
obedience. Now too there are more views of 
Redemption, more representations of the manner 
of the liberty of the Sons of God, and yet there is 
ever more to be revealed of this mystery. 

Hecrner: — Suffering for atonement, Christ 
alone and fully bore; but suffering for our pre¬ 
servation and for the extension of the kingdom 
of Christ, every Christian must bear; since Christ 
has left a share to each. — The gospel sermon is 
a universal enlistment of souls for Christ. No 
man is too bad. Empty and hungry souls are led 
to Him, with Him to be satisfied and sanctified. 

Passavant: — “I do not fear the crowd of men, 
nor the angry outbreak of the world,” wrote 
Matamoras, the Spanish martyr (November, 
1862), from his prison in Granada; “ as a Chris¬ 
tian I have strength enough to lift myself above 
the raging torrent of earthly anger; — not through 
my own might, through my own powers, no, but 
through the strength our loving Father bestows 
upon me in Jesus; through Jesus, who is my 
Shield, an impenetrable shield, against which 
the whole world is weak.” — Among the poor 
heathen of those times as of ours, could be seen 
only ignorance, hollow deceits, brilliant errors 
and lies; crying, devilish sins and proud vices 
raged among the refined Greeks and the proud 
men in all classes of the spoiled people. The 
light, or the uncertain, distorted ray of a former 
light, was limited to the narrow circle of nobler 
minds; the yet beautiful, rare fragments of the 
shattered truth remained a private possession of 
their pupils: the more lovely souls in every na 
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tion had only the uncertain legends of the poets 
as a solace: the priestly utterances, the arbi¬ 
trary wisdom of the sage, as light on the path of 
life to death; many, perhaps very many sought 
salvation and peace at the dumb altar of “the 
unknown god.”—The mystery since then has 
been made known to myriads of myriads; yet 
only the smaller part have comprehended it; to 
the saints alone has it been revealed in their 
hearts.—Without this “Christ in us” all hope 
beyond earth is but empty fancy, vanity and 
delusion ; Christ among us and the clearness of 
IIis heavenly kingdom about us, only an unknown 
foreign land into which wc have no desire to en¬ 
ter. Then our Christianity is but a borrowed, 
beautiful garment, which neither fits us nor hides 
our nakedness. 

[SciiENKEb:—Ver. 24. The joy of the Chris¬ 
tian in sorrow: 1) Its ground; 2) Its kind.— 
The blessing of persecution for the church of the 
Lord: 1) wherein it consists; 2) whereon it 
rests.—Ver 27. Christ lives among us: 1) A 
mystery to the unbeliever; 2) the comfort and 
joy of all believers.—Ver. 28. The task of the 
evangelical sermon: 1) as to its contents; to 
warn and to teach; 2) as to its form ; “every 
man in all wisdom ;” 3) as to its end ; to “pre¬ 
sent every man perfect in Christ.”—Ver. 29. 
The duty of the evangelical preacher : 1) wherein 
it consists—in labors and striving; 2) whereby 
its fulfilment becomes possible—through the help 
and power of Christ.—R.] 

[Burkitt:—S uch as are eminent in the church, 
ana, as ministers of the gospel, do lay out them¬ 
selves more abundantly in the church’s service, 
must expect to meet with a measure, and a full 
measure of suffering beyond others.—Observe 
the subject, the manner, the end of St. Paul’s 
preaching. Also his pains and diligenee; the 
gracious help and blessed success he had, humbly 
and thankfully acknowledged, and ascribed to 
God.—It.] 

[Henry: —The preaching of redemption 1. to 
whom it was preached (ver. 23), 2. by whom it 
was preached. 1) Whence Paul had liis ministry 
(ver. 26); 2) for whose sake he has his ministry 


(ver. 25); 3) what kind of a preacher Paul was; 
a suffering preacher (ver. 24), a close preacher 
(ver. 28), a laborious preacher (ver. 29). 3. 

The gospel which was preached (ver. 26, 27). 1) 
A mystery long hidden, 2) now made manifest to 
the saints.—The meanest saint under the gospel 
understands more than the greatest prophets un¬ 
der the law.—The ground of our hope is Christ 
in the word, or the gospel revelation, declaring 
the nature and methods of obtaining it. The 
evidence of our hope is Christ in the heart, or 
the sanctification of the soul and its preparation 
for the heavenly glory.—It.] 

[Eadie: —In the Divine arrangement of the 
spiritual house, the Apostle held a function 
which had special reference to the members of 
the gentile churches. He would not be confined 
within the narrow circuit of Judaism; the field 
on which his soul set itself was the world.—The 
Apostle says of himself that he did not preach, but 
that he fulfilled the gospel. He carried out its 
design—he did not narrow its purpose— he opened 
for it a sweep and circuit adapted to its magnifi¬ 
cence of aim, and its universality of fitness and 
sufficiency. As an instrument of human regen¬ 
eration, he brought it to perfection —The glory 
of Christians is yet to come, but it is certain. 
Such glory is too bright for earth, and is there¬ 
fore to be enjoyed in a scene which shall be in 
harmony with it. Christ is the hope of this 
glory.—The process of sanctification begets at 
once the idea and the hope of perfection—The 
apostolic preaching was precise and definite. 
The one theme was Christ, “Him first. Him last, 
Him midst.” Not simply IIis doctrine, but Him¬ 
self.—What in other spheres is enthusiasm, in 
the Christian ministry is sobriety.—The sublime 
motive to present every man perfect in Christ, 
through the preaching of Christ, could only be 
realized by the conferment of Divine qualifica¬ 
tion and assistance.— Barnes :—In such a work it 
is a privilege to exhaust our strength ; in the 
performance of the duties of such an office, it is 
an honor to be permitted to wear out life itself. 
Doing this, a man when he comes to die will 
feel that he has not lived in vain.—R.] 
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THE EPISTLE TO THE COLOSSIANS. 


4. Anxiety of the Apostle about their being led away by false wisdom. 

(Chap. II. 1-15.) 

1 For I would that ye knew what great conflict I have for 1 you and for them at 

2 Laodicea, and for as many as have not seen 3 my face in the flesh ; that their 
hearts might be comforted, being knit together 3 in love, and unto all riches 4 of the 
full assurance [lit., of the fulness of assurance] of'understanding, to the acknowledg¬ 
ment [full knowledge] of the mystery of God, and of the Father, and of Christ 

3 [or omit all after God], 5 * in whom [or which] are hid all the treasures of wisdom and 

4 knowledge. And this I say, lest any man [that no one, /xr / dsk']* should beguile you 

5 with enticing words. For though I be absent in the flesh, yet I am with you in 
the spirit, joying and beholding your order, and the steadfastness [firm, foundation] 

6 of your faith in Christ. As ye have therefore [or As then ye have] received Christ 

7 Jesus the Lord, so walk [walk] ye iu him; rooted and built up in him, and estab¬ 
lished in the faith [or by faith], 7 as ye have been taught, abounding therein 8 with 

8 thanksgiving. Beware lest any man spoil you [ lit., lest there shall beany one that 
maketh you his booty] 9 through philosophy and vain deceit, after the tradition of 

9 men, after the rudiments of the world, and not after Christ. For [Because] in him 

10 dwelleth all the fulness of the Godhead bodily. And ye are complete [made full, 

11 7T£7tAi wuitx(voC\ in him, which [who] 10 is the head of all principality and power: in 
whom also ye are [ye also were] circumcised with the [a, article wanting ] circumci¬ 
sion made without hands, in putting off the body of the sins [omit of the sins] 11 * of 

12 the flesh, by [in, £v] the circumcision of Christ; buried with him in baptism, 
wherein [or in whom] 13 also ye are risen with him [were raised] with him [or to¬ 
gether] through the faith of [in] the operation of God, who hath raised him from 

13 the dead. And you, being dead in your sins and the uncircumcision of your flesh, 
[insert you] 13 hath he quickened together with him, having forgiven you [us] 14 all 

14 trespasses; blotting [having blotted] out the handwriting of ordinances that was 
against us, which was contrary to us, and took [he has taken, i£/>xev] 15 it out of the 

15 way, nailing [by nailing] 18 it to his cross: and having spoiled principalities and 
powers, he made a shew of them openly [with boldness], 17 triumphing over them 
in it. 


1 Ver. 1.—Ilepi ifiotv is to be preferred as the more difficult reading to vnip v/u.on> which X. A. B. C. read, pro* 
bably taken from i. 24. [The authorities are as follows: irepi, D . 1 D . 3 E. P. G. K. L., most cursives, Tischendorf, Meyer, 
Ellicott, Eadie, Wordsworth; urre'p, X. A. B. C. D . 2 Lachmann, Alford. Retaining the former, “ for” about”—R.] 

2 Ver. 1.—[’E a ') p a k a v (an Alexandrian form of the perfect) is adopted by Lachmann, Tischendorf, Meyer and later 
English editors on the authority of X. A. B. C. and others —R.l 

3 Ver. 2.—[Instead of <rv^j3i0a<r0eVTu>v. (Rec., grammatical emendation, uncial authority slight) av nfliflaaOivTts 
is well sustained, adopted by all modern editors.—R.] 

4 Ver. 2.— I Instead of wavra jtA ovtov, (Rec.) modern editors adopt one of two readings; nav rb jtAoOtov, Lachmann, 
Tischendorf, Meyer, Ellicott, Wordsworth; nav trAovro?. Alford on the authority of X . 1 B. The former is preferable 
as it accounts of the reading ndv7a,ro being changed to ra. The neuter form has a distinct meaning.—R.] 

® Ver. 2.—ToO Oeov is found in several cursive manuscripts which usually agree with B. To this B. adds: xpurrov 
[adopted by Lachmann, Tischendorf, ed. 1. Meyer, Iluther. Wordsworth, Tregelles, Ellicott, “with considerable confi¬ 
dence.” — R.] X. adds iraTpbs xpicrrov ; a later hand: k&\ narpbf tov xpkttoO } A. C. insert irarpbv tov xpurrov ; some cur¬ 
sive manuscripts and versions: irarpos xal row xP l<rr °v > Rec. with E. K. L. *al narpot nai row xpurrov. We find besides 
iv xpioru and o ecrriv xpiorbs. See Expo. Notes. [Amid so great variety, we may yet conclude, 1. that the longer reading 
of Rec., followed by E. V., is not the true reading. 2. That the simplest explanation of the great variety Is, the original 
text was the shorter tow 9tov, the rest being glosses. So Brauoe, Tischendorf, ed. 2. 7. De Wette, Alford and many others. 

But 3, this reading having no uncial support, there remains a strong doubt in favor of another one of the many. Of these 
the most probable as well as best supported Is that of B.. tov Otov xpiaroO. For a defence of the former, see Alford, who 
confesses his Inability to fix the reading on any external authority; of the latter, Meyer, Ellicott, and the editors they 
respectively quote. The rendering, in case the latter be adopted, is still doubtful; either “of God, Christ” or “of God, 

even Christ" t .«., Christ in apposition with “ mystery.” See Exeo, Notes. —R.] 

8 Ver. 4. — X. A. B. C. D. and others have ^ ?> 6 t i 9 , [Tischendorf and modern editors generally.— R.] ; better # supported 

than pijns, [Rec.—The above reading Indicates stronger probability of their being deceived.— R.] 

1 Ver. 7.—Tfl wurrei. B. D. [Lachmann, Tischendorf, Meyer, Alford. Ellicott.—R ] X. and many others Insert ev [Rec. 

Wordsworth—R.], which seems to have been taken from the foregoing context. [The simple dative may be either Instru¬ 

mental, Braune, Meyer—“ by faith,” or of reference, Alford, Ellicott. See Exeo. Notes.— R] 

8 Ver. 7.—’E v a v r n Is to be retained with B [D . 3 E. K. L. Tischendorf. ed. 7, Lachmann, Meyer, Ellicott, Word* 

worth.—R.J It is wanting iu X. but iv avry Is added by a later hand. 
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• Ver. S—■[The E. V. is too condensed. “ You” Is emphatic, the more so, as the correct reading seems to lient w ft a « 
far at, II. K. L. Rec^ Tischendorf, ed. 7, Meyer, A i ford, Eliicott, Wordsworth. Not iarai Lachmann, Bruune 

apparently.—R.1 

10 Ver. 10. ’O? Is the reading of X A. C. K. L., Rec. Tiscliendorf, Moyer and others. 5, B. D. E. F. O. Lachmann 

" Which,” E. V., sUnds here for “ who ”-~R.] 

11 Ver. 11.—[Twv iftaprtuv of the Rec. Is generally rejected as an explanatory gloss. Uncial authority very 
slight.—R.J 

n Ver. 12.—HEv «? may mean “ wherein” or “in whom.” If the hitter be adopted, read “risen together” Instead of 
“wilh Him.” See Ex to. Notes ; —panrtoftara is to be retained with most autiiorilies and editors, instead of (iaw- 
rtaftat, Alford.—R.] 

i* Ver. 13— ’Yfia* is to bo retained with X [A. C. K. L., Lachmann, Tischendorf, Meyer, Alford, Eliicott, Words¬ 
worth.— R.l B. has iinaf. Some [Rec. D. K.] omit both as unnecessary. 

u Ver. 13_ {*'Yftiv of the Itec. is not well supported, Wordsworth retains it; t) ft 1 v. X. A. B. C. I>. F. K., Tischendorf 

and most modern writers Eliicott says : “ Both external and internal arguments suggest the more inclusive nM**-.”— ft]. 

16 Ver. 14.—{The perfect should be retained by rendering *• hath tukeu," so Tynoaie, Coverdaie and other ver¬ 
sions.—R.] 

is Ver. 14.—f“ By nailing” preserves the modal force as well as the relation of time implied in irpo<ri)Au<ra *.—R.] 

” Ver. 15.—[This alteration is the only one required to make the English text harmonize with Braune’s exegesis. 
The various renderings that are substituted for “ spoiled, 1 ' as well us tile marginal reading of the E. V., “in him” for 
“in it,” are discussed In tho Exeo. Notes. —R.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

Winning exordium full of tender concern for the 
spiritual health of the Church. Vers. 1-3.* 

Ver. 1. For I would that ye knew (1 
Cor. xi. 3; Phil. i. 12; Rom. xi. 25).—“For” 
links this to the foregoing, and according to the 
context, to “striving” (i. 2!)); with good reason 
did he speak of conflicts in this Epistle, since he 
was anxious about the Colossians also. 

What great conflict I have for you. — 
‘H "Klkov (only in das. iii. 6, where it is used 
twice of little fire and great wood), derived from 
(one of the same age, a companion), de¬ 
scribes the manner, the vehemence and import¬ 
ance rather than the extent (Meter and others), 
as TTjjX'iKois (Gal. vi. 11 \)=iqualibus. IIesychius: 
rodandv , otoIov. [Ellicott : qualitative adjec¬ 
tive.—R.] ’Ayuva denotes the continu¬ 

ance of his anxiety. [Eadif.: “intense and 
painful anxiety.” Any reference to outward 
sufferings (Ellicott) is very doubtful.—R.] 
n cp l vp o>v indicates the readers as the object; 
what is more prominent in virep, viz., for their 
benefit, is put in the back ground. And them 
at Laodicea adds a neighboring church in the 
same situation (see Introd. § 4.). 

And as many as have not seen my face 
in the flesh. —On IfapaKav (see Winer’s 
Gram. p. 73). Ver. 2: avrtiv, requires us to un¬ 
derstand this of persons belonging together and 
grouped together. It is improper to imply it 
either to those unknown to Paul in other places, 
in contrast with those in Colosse and Laodicea 
(Theooorf.t, Schultz in Stud, und Krit., 1829, p. 
135 sq.), Paul having been in both places, or 
to those Colossians and Laodiceans who re¬ 
mained unknown to him (Rohr, Wiggers). 
Paul merely adds a category for his readers; 
they bad not seen him. [Alford : mi is not 
copulative, but generalizing. See his remarks 
on the grammatical inference that Paul had not 
been at Colosse—so most nfodern editors.— 
Wordsworth is decided in favor of the other 


• [“From the construction of this Exordium I venture to 
assert that there is no rale laid dowa by Aristotle. Cicero, 
and other masters of eloquence, concerning the framing of 
Introductions, which is not adhered to in this brief opening. 
For three things are required of tiiem In a legitimate 
Exordium: That It be adopted to render the hear r atten- 
tiv. and docile, and to conciliate his affection .” J)a vex 4 NT. 
— R.| 

f [The meaning of wtjAikois (Gat. vl. 11) has been much 
discussed. See in loco. It is very doubtful whether quali- 
bus Is strictly correct.—R.J 


view, following Theodorht. The passage so 
naturally suggests the thought that Paul had 
not been there, as to require far stronger evi¬ 
dence than has yet been adduced to sustain any 
other view.—R.] He adds to irpdooirbv pov 
(1 Thess. ii. 17; iii. 10) tv aapKi, since the 
contrast between spiritual presence and lack of 
personal acquaintanceship (ver. 5) readily sug¬ 
gested this concrete strengthening (bodily face). 
The reason for it is not to be found in the 
spiritual physiognomy (Olsiiavskn). nor is it to 
be joined with iupanav (Chrysostom and others). 
It marks rather, that the readers need not be 
surprised at the Apostle’s concern, when they did 
not know each other, that he included all Chris¬ 
tians, known and unknown, in his sympathy as 
brethren, than that the motive of his concern 
was the fact of his not having himself founded 
and instructed this Church (Schenkf.l), or his 
having only an uncertain idea of it (Blefk). 
Bengel ; Paulus se omnium gentium debitorum 
statuit. 

Ver. 2. That their hearts might be 
comforted. —This is the purpose of the con¬ 
flict (2t»a). The verb means accurately, “to 
call upon,” then “to admonish” (Phil. iv. 2), 
“to entreat” (Philem. 10), [rendered “be¬ 
seech” in both cases in E. V. —R.], “to com¬ 
fort” (2 Cor. i. 4), so that trust, confidence, 
strength is there, not doubt, uncertainly, waver¬ 
ing (iv. 8* Eph. vi. 22); hence also “to strengthen, 
confirm” (Jas. iv. 3; Isa. xxxv. 3). [Alford 
insists that the idea of confirming predominates 
here. But Meyer, Eadif., Ellicott agree in 
upholding the usual meaning—R.] The Apos¬ 
tle regards the danger from false teachers as 
misfortune, affliction (Chrysostom : olre narij - 
yopfjv olre aTraM.drruv atcouf Kanjyoplac). This 
comfort and tranquillity should first affect the 
heart, the centre.— Being knit together in 
love. —p ft i(3 a aOe vt e f according to the 
sense, as though it were avrot, iii. 1G; Eph. iv. 
2, 3, Winer’s Gram. p. 532. On the meaning, 
comp. ii. 19; Eph. iv. 16. The participle de¬ 
notes the way, the mode of the comfort; union in 
love according to the context: in amore fidelium 
mutuo, brotherly love, as the ethical element 
(Mf.ter) in which the “ knitting together” was 
consummated. The Vulgate ( instruefi) is incor¬ 
rect, and Luther also: comprehended (coor¬ 
dinate to “comforted”). 

And nnto all riches of the full assur¬ 
ance of understanding, to the full know¬ 
ledge of the mystery of God [even Christ 
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Ellicott. God Christ, Wordsworth.— R.] — 
Kai joins codrdinately the end (eif) of the 
union, and in a two-fold direction ; formally and 
quantitatively, “ all riches of the fulness of 
assurance of understanding,” materially and 
qualitatively, “to the full knowledge of the 
mystery of God.” It is not sufficient to maintain, 
to know individual matters, the understanding 
must extend to the whole, in its fulness, and 
must attain to knowledge of the mystery. 
Comp. i. 9 ; Eph. iii. 18; in fellowship we ad¬ 
vance to full knowledge.—On irTir/potfropia, see 
1 Thess. i. 5; Heb. vi. 11; x. 22; it denotes full 
conviction, excludes incompleteness, includes 
joyous self-certainty. [Eadie: “the fixed per¬ 
suasion that you comprehend the truth, and that 
it is the truth which you comprehend.” What 
is commonly termed “assurance of knowledge,” 
rather than “assurance of faith.”—R.]—On 
“the mystery of God” see Eph. i. 9. If Xpta - 
roii is insarted, this could not be regarded as 
dependent on deov (against Huthf.r, Meyer, 
Schenkel), since the article is wanting, and 
every clear ground for it in the text, but only as 
in apposition to deoi>, so that Christ is called God, 
a singularity which is not Pauline, notwith¬ 
standing Rom. ix. 5; Eph. v. 5; Tit. ii. 13 
(against Steiger) —nor is it in apposition to 
pvarrjplov, as a gloss indicates. [Rejecting the 
reading of the Rec. as untenable, but one other 
than the shortest, has a claim upon our attention, 
the one referred to above : rovdeov Xpiarov. 
Braune refers to the three interpretations sug¬ 
gested. The first: the “mystery of the God of 
Christ,” is harsh, as well as open to the gram¬ 
matical objection he urges. The second is de¬ 
fended by Wordsworth, following Hilary : 
“the mystery of the God Christ,” i. e. the mys¬ 
tery of the Divine nature of the Man Christ 
Jesus. His notes are worthy of attention. The 
third, making Xpiarov in apposition with pvarrj- 
piov seems far preferable ; “ the mystery of God, 
even Christ.” — It is well supported by Ellicott, 
and the gloss above referred to (6 eanv Xpiordij), 
is not without weight in determining the read¬ 
ing and the interpretation. Even Meyer, in 
adopting the interpretation “the mystery of the 
God of Christ,” says: In Christ God has com¬ 
prehended and consummated the decree of Re¬ 
demption (the pvarrjpiov). To him who has 
acknowledged God as the God of Christ, the 
divine mystery is thereby revealed.” Of course 
the meaning of pvarfjpiov is widely extended by 
taking Ellicott’s view. It includes not simply 
the mystery of the Incarnation, but also of Re¬ 
demption as involved in the Incarnation. The 
next verse can certainly be interpreted more 
readily, if this view be accepted.—R.] 

Ver. 3. In which—’Ev<p refers to pvarrjpiov. 
[E. V., “in whom”—(with the marginal read¬ 
ing “wherein,”) refers it to Christ. If Xpiarov 
is retained above, and then taken in apposition 
to pvarrjpiov , the meaning is the same. Unless 
the reference be to Christ in some direct way, it 
seems scarcely likely that Paul would say that 
in it were “ hid all the treasures of wisdom 
and knowledge.” So wide a predicate is best 
applied to Christ.—R.] —Are. — E ioiv stands 
first for emphasis, to lay stress upon the fact 
that in God all mysteries are actually present.— 


All the treasures of wisdom and know¬ 
ledge, iravrcQ oi drjaavpol rfjq aotfrlag nal 
rfjq )'vwff£Wf .—Zotyia is the practical wis¬ 
dom, to which every Christian attains, yv&ait, 
is the dialectic science, which is found only in a 
mentally gifted and cultivated Christian. [2o0i<i, 
the more general, yvioaiq, the more special, M eyer, 
Eadie, Alford, Ellicott.—R.] Calvin is in¬ 
correct : duplicatio ad augendum valet. Bengel * 
drjaavpol, hinc nXovroc, ao<jna hinc avveaig, yvumg hine 
knlyvuaig. Hence the mystery must needs be re' 
vealed for the treasures are hid, an6Kpv<pot, in. 
it. The adjective is a closer definition of the 
existence of the treasures in the mystery, and 
not a description of the treasures in themselves, 
therefore not an attributive joined to drjaavpol 
(Bengel, Meyer, Schenkel). [Alford defends 
most fully the interpretation : “ the secret treas¬ 
ures.” Eadie upholds the view not noticed by 
Braune, that the treasures are “laid up.” El¬ 
licott, whose notes here are valuable, makes it a 
“ secondary predicate of manner,” t. e., the treas¬ 
ures, etc., are in the mystery or in Christ, they 
are so suddenly; until revealed and made the 
object of “full knowledge” as above (ver. 2). 
This recognizes the emphatic position of the 
veib, takes the adjective in its natural meaning, 
and accords better with the context. It seems to 
be Braune’s view. Davies refers to the gnostical 
stamp of the terms in this verse. There is pro¬ 
bably an allusion to the false doctrine at Colosse. 
—R.] The church did not need another system 
of doctrine, only more profound exposition.* 

Brief sketch of the Situation. Vers. 4, 5. 

Ver. 4. And this I say, refers to vers. 1-3, not 
to ver. 3 alone (GSkumbn, Calvin, Baehr and oth¬ 
ers). In ver. 5 he proves his Ikyw by his sym¬ 
pathy. The danger which environs his readers, 
on account of which lie cannot be silent, corres¬ 
ponds with his inward conflict about and for 
them: that no one should beguile you. — 
The verb (tt apalo y I^rjr a i, only here and Jas. 
i. 22,) denotes, through rrapa, as in rzapajialvu, 
Tzapadoijoc, a deviation, violation, of the Xdyot;, the 
"hryi&adai, to miscalculate, to be deceived through 
sophisms (Passow, sub voce). 

With enticing words, ev TzidavoXoyig. 
denotes especially the danger. Hidavdc means 
“adapted to convince, persuading,” like ireiddg, 
and loyia denotes the mode in which this skill ap¬ 
pears, viz.: in speech; it is stronger than ev nudoiq 
aoiptac \6yoit, (1 Cor. ii. 4) ; it is found here only 
and in malam partem. Luther is incorrect— 
“with rational speech.” The formal side of the 
false doctrine, the sophistical, rhetorical, insinu¬ 
ating method is noted, there is nothing from 
which the purport of the false doctrine can be 
inferred. [Ellicott: “the preposition h has 
that species of instrumental force, in which the 
object is conceived as existing in the means,” 
rather than indicating merely “the element in 
which the deceit works” (Alford). — R.] 

Ver. 6. For though I be absent in the 
flesh, yet am I with you in the spirit.— 
Comp. 1 Cor. iii. 5. External, bodily absence, 
and spiritual presence, strongly marked by <xvv 
vplv, are here contrasted. There is no hint 

* [In view of the errors which assatied them, the verse 
implies that they needed to know, “ not more than Christ, 
but more of Christ.”—E.J 
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here of ft previous presence at Colosse (Wkiqers, 
Stud . i tnd Krit . 1838, p. 181). [Nor does iv 
nvevyart refer to the lloly Spirit, even sec¬ 
ondarily (Davenant).—H.] There is no proof 
here of the danger of enticement to which the 
Colossians were exposed, nor of the greatness 
of the Apostle’s anxiety, though these are in¬ 
volved. This proof lies in what follows; a de¬ 
scription of the possessions endangered through 
the dangerous false teachers: joying and be¬ 
holding your order and the steadfastness 
of your faith in Christ.—“Joying and behold¬ 
ing ” describe the mode of Paul’s presence. The 
joy is emphasized by the position, in order to 
point to the noble possessions which it concerns: 
his joy on this account enchains him, so that he 
stands there as a spectator. The representations 
made by Epaphras were sufficient to bring him 
into this attitude, although he was then unknown 
and absent. The object of the “joying and be¬ 
holding” is, first, “your order;” its opposite is 
araijia. It is ttie external appearance of the 
Church in good order—fixed, orderly deportment 
(1 Cor. xiv. 40); vyHv, placed first, indicates the 
contrast with the false teachers, who disturb 
such order. Secondly, “and the steadfastness of 
your faith in Christ,” describes sharply and de¬ 
finitely the internal stateof the Church. Srepe- 
uya, firmamentum, like ra^iq, is a military word, 
a fortification into and upon which they could 
and should fall back; perhaps suggested by 
ay&va (ver. 1). 1 Pet. v. 0: arepeol tt/ iriam is 

similar. It is incorrect to regard the participles 
as a heudiadys: cum gaudeo videns (Bengel), or 
gaudco videns (Grotius), nor is Kat causal: quia 
video (Calvin), nor explicative: to wit (Winer’s 
Gram. p. 438), nor can the order of words be 
called illogical. Neither should another object 
than that of t 1?.i7rcov be given to x a ' l P <j)V: h' 8 
spiritual presence with the readers (Meyer, 
Schenkel), or about you (Winer), [apparently 
Ellicott, sec Alford also —R.] Irepeuya 
is no\=orep£o7T/(; (IIutuer and others). [Al¬ 
ford: not any abstract quality, but as all nouns 
in -ya, the concrete product of the abstract 
quality.—R.] Finally we cannot limit this to a 
part of the Church (Flatt) which was unseduced, 
or apply it to the whole, hypothetically, were 
this the case (Baumoarten-Crusiijs). [Elli¬ 
cott: “nfter these words we have no reason for 
doubting that the church at Colosse—was sub¬ 
stantially sound in the faith.”—R.] 

Admonition to fidelity in walk, vers. 6, 7. 

Ver. G. Aa then ye have received Christ 
Jesus the Lord. —The emphasis rests upon «£•: 
on which account mOty; is repeated (ver. 7). 
“ Ye have been taught” there corresponds to “ye 
have received” here. Comp, ver 8: Kara rr)v 
napadoa/v; Eph. iv. 20: iyadere; 1 Thess. ii. 13: 
irapnAaftdvres—idet-aoOe. It is not then: have 
accepted [angenommen habt] (Luther and others); 
it refers to correct instruction. “Christ Jesus 
the Lord ” [lit., the Christ, Jesus the Lord.—R.] 
sets forth the object, and “the summary of the 
whole confession” (Meyer), giving stronger 
prominence to the Person. “The Lord” marks, 
in apposition, what Jesus is for us, whom Paul 
had named “the Christ” over against God: 
rdv Kvpiov is not to be interpreted, ut dominum 
(Benqel and others). [Ellicott well remarks : 


“Though the reference seems mainly to reception 
k by teaching, the object is so emphatically speci¬ 
fied, ns apparently to require a more inclusive 
meaning; they received not merely the doctrinam 
Christi, but Christ Himself, in Himself the sum 
and substance of all teaching ”—R.] From the 
favorable state of the Christian cause, the Apos¬ 
tle deduces (ovv), according to the received in¬ 
struction, the obligation: walk in him!— 
’E v ai’Ttf') standing first, is emphasized; lie is 
the Life-element. “Walk” includes in agree¬ 
ment, external and internal mode and conduct 
of life. “In Him” is still further explained by 

Ver. 7. Footed and built up, ippt^uyi voi 
Kai ifoiK.odoyovy.cvoi, [lit. “having been 
rooted and being built up.”—R.]—The perfect 
denotes a concluded and si ill efficient fact,—the 
present, a continuing state, a process of becoming, 
a progressing development ; hence it is not cttoiko- 
douijtUvTeq (Eph. ii. 20) or TiOeyehuyivoi (Eph. 
iii. 18). Bengel: pretteritum pro initio, priesens 
etiam in progressu. The figures are different, yet 
related. Lucian dr saltat., 34 : pi^ai koI Peyi/uot. 
Comp. Eph. iii. 18. Thus the readers are moro 
closely characterized in their relation to Christ, 
and obligated to Christian walk. [The mixed 
figures mark “the stable growth and organic 
solidity of those who truly walk in Christ.” 
“The accessory idea of the foundation is admir¬ 
ably conveyed by the irrt in the compound verb” 
(Ellicott). —It.] Sciienkel is incorrect in be¬ 
ginning a new sentence here, because the parti¬ 
ciples do not correspond with “wnlk.”—In him, 
is of course to be joined with both participles 
according to the figure. Christ is first regarded 
as the soil, and then as the corner stone, [founda¬ 
tion,—R.] ; but not as the bond of the root-fibres 
and the parts of the building (Sciienkel). 

And stablished by faith —To the objective 
I ground of life, the subjective element is thus 
added. B e {$a i o v y c vo i, also in the present, 
denotes a progressing development, the means of 
which is indicated by r rj tt tor 11 : the Christian 
is fortified by means of appropriating faith ; it 
is almost=dm r//f nioreox; (Theoimiylact). and 
not the dative of reference: “as to the faith” 
(De Wette). [The former view is that of Meyer, 
and Eadie, if ev be omitted. Alford and Elli¬ 
cott, rejecting iv, adopt the latter view. If iv 
ai'TT/, below, be retained, “ faith ” must be con¬ 
sidered subjective, a view’ which is preferable on 
other grounds.—R.]— As ye have been 
taught. —Kadoif connects with tjj iriam, and 
idtda x^gre reminds of Epaphras (i. 7).— 
Abounding therein with thanksgiving, 
is subordinate to “ stablished,” in order to denote 
the tone in which the “ becoming established” 
acts upon the extension and enlargement of the 
measure of faith. [Ellicott: “ mainly reiterat¬ 
ing with a quantitative, what had previously 
been expressed with a,qualitative reference.—R.] 
Hence tt epi a oe vo vreg iv avrif is abundant- 
es ea, t. e., fide (Phil. i. 9; Rom. xv. 13; 2 Cor. 
viii. 7), which is felt to be a privilege, a great 
gift; ev tv x a P iaT L eujapnrWp (<Eku- 

men). [Alford: “the field of operation in 
which that abundance is manifested.” Ellicott 
more accurately distinguishes: “the accompani¬ 
ment with which ireyioo . iv Triam was associated 
and as it were, environed.”—R ] Luther in- 
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correctly joins ( reichlich dankbar) “abundantly 
thankful:” the position of the words and the con¬ 
text, which treats of faith, are against this. 

Warning against apostasy. Ver. 8. 

Yer. 8. Take heed lest there shall be 
any one that maketh you his booty. — The 
future indicative (to rat) denotes an impending 
danger, whose entrance is feared as certain. 
(Heb. iii. 12; comp. Luke xi. 35; Gal. iv. 11. 
Winer’s Gram. p. 469.) 'Y pdg tor at 6 ov- 
Xayuy o>v is not = cr vhaywyy: it marks the con¬ 
tinuance of this state ; it is not simply that one 
or another one deceives them, but there is one or 
another there, who in character and action is a 
deceiver, ever misleads others. Winer’s Gram. 
p. 326. ’Y p a f, emphatically placed, makes per¬ 
ceptible the advantages described in ver. 4, which 
they have above others [as well as indicating 
that they themselves were the booty to be carried 
away. — R.] The verb, occurring only here in 
New Testament, means prsedam abigere (Bengel : 
qui non de vobis, sed vos ipsos spoliam facial): they 
themselves were made a spoil, lost to the Lord. 
Luther is incorrect; who may rob you ; and the 
Vulgate ( dccipiat). 

Through philosophy and vain deceit. — 

The means employed by the seducers. Since the 
preposition and article are not repeated, one 
means, a category is here presented. Bengel : 
quod adversarii jactabant essephilosophiam ct sapi- 
entiam , id Paulus inanem fraudem esse dicit. [Not 
“ philosophy ” in general, but what they called 
such, which was “ vain deceit.” — R.] In distinc¬ 
tion from “enticing words,” ver. 4, “philoso¬ 
phy” refers to the substance, the thought and 
doctrine (against Theodoret, Calvin and oth -1 
ers) ; in distinction from ovveotg, hniyvocte;, kiua- \ 
rqur] (against Tittmann), to a system; according 
to the state of the Church and the context, an I 
Oriental, and according to vers. 11, 16, 18, some- 1 
what Judaistic system, although the future 
( eorai ) may point to one just arising. It is not 
to be regarded as Hellenic philosophy (Tertul- 
lian), nor more particularly as Epicurean (Cle¬ 
mens Aiex.), or as Platonic and Stoic (Heu- 
mann), or Pythagorean (Grotius) : nor yet as 
Gnosticism or Kabbalism (Brucker) whose 
germs were just discernible. Philo had already 
called the Jewish religion rf/v Tcarptov tyikoooyiav, 
and Josephus speaks of the three doctrinal sys¬ 
tems of the Essenes, Sadducees and Pharisees, as 
rpelq <pih)oo<piag ; yet it is by no means equivalent 
on this account to cultus divinus (Heinrich). 
Paul does not mean philosophy in itself (Calix- 
tus : si dicam, vide , ne decipiat vinum, nec vinum 
damno, nec usum ejus accuso, sed de vitando abusu 
moneo), but a certain Judaistico-oriental one 
(Meyer)* which was in itself “vain deceit.” 


♦ [Metfr remarks : “This <j>i\o<ro<f>ia is not philosophy in 
itself and in general, however much it had, in its decay and 
according to its manifestation in that age, proven itself to 
the Apostle as folly in comparison with the wisdom of the 
gospel, but the definite, speculation, known to his readers, 
which obtained in'Colossc and that region, and which con¬ 
sisted of gnostic theosophy blended with Judaism (EssenlsmJ, 
designated by the name philosophy, on account of its onto¬ 
logical character, and in general, irrespective of its relation 
to the trnth rightly so called; but perhaps put forward also 
by the false teachers themselves under this designation, 
which is the more probable, since Paul uses the word only 
In this passage.” So Eadie, Alford and Ellicott substan¬ 
tially —RJ 


Epb. v. 6. On this account the Apostle charac¬ 
terizes it more closely : 

After the tradition of men, after the 
rudiments of the world. —Emphatically asyn¬ 
detic, with the preposition repeated ; co-ordinate 
clauses, which are to be joined, not with the 
verb, but with what immediately precedes. The 
first: Kara ryv rzapadooiv t&v dvdp6- 
tc a) v marks the origin as purely human in con¬ 
trast with the revelation from God (Bengel: 
antitheton, deitatis). The other: Kara rd arot- 
Xeia rov Kdopov marks the substance (Ben¬ 
gel: antitheton, corporaliter, \e r. 9). Yd oroixeta, 
used in a physical sense 2 Pet. iii. 10, 12, is here, 
as in ver. 20; Gal. iv. 3, 9; Heb. v. 12, used in 
a spiritual, didactic sense; beginnings in edu¬ 
cation, the A B C of knowledge, upon which 
childish thoughts the Christian as a man looks 
down (1 Cor. xiii. 11). It is incorrect to inter¬ 
pret: principles of the moral life in the world 
(Huther); precepts of the world (Luther); 
rudimenta legn ritnalia is too limited (Schaubacii: 
Commentatio, qua exponitur quid or. r. koo. in N. 
T. sibi veluit). Comp, on ver. 20. [Words¬ 
worth’s interpretation, following that of the 
Fathers, is curious: “The physical elements, 
such as the Sun and ‘Moon, regulating times 
and seasons; and according to superstitious 
observances of times, Fasts, New Moons, and 
Seventh Day Sabbaths ordered thereby, as if they 
were of the same importance as articles of faith, 
and equally necessary to salvation.” Ellicott’s 
view is to be preferred: “all rudimental religious 
teaching of non-Christian character, whether 
heathen or Jewish or a commixture of both,—the 
first element possibly slightly predominating in 
thought here, the second in ver. 20.” Whether 
the immediate reference be to Judaistic errors or 
not, the phrase must not be limited to Jewish 
worship (Eadie) or ritualistic observances (Al¬ 
ford), for the Apostle is not describing the things 
themselves, but giving the category (nard) to 
which they belong. A careful investigation of 
his use of the phrase will not justify any such 
limitation. Comp. Galatians, pp. 96,105.—R.]—■ 
And not after Christ. —iharply conclusive, 
comprehensive negative. Comp. Eph. i. 21; 2 
Cor. v. 17. Incorrect: after the doctrine of 
Christ (Erasmus and others). [Meyer: “The 
activity of this ovTuiyoyeiv does not have Christ as 
its objective norm.” Eadie: “True Christian 
science has Him for its centre and Him for its 
object.” On the whole verse the notes of 
Wordsworth are very full and interesting as 
grouping the patristic authorities respecting the 
angel-worship of the early heretics.—R.] 

Praise of the glory of Christ and Ilis work. Vers. 
9-15. 

Ver. 9. Because in him dwelleth all the 
fulness of the Godhead bodily. —"Or* con¬ 
firms the warning against a doctrine which does 
not have its norm in Christ, supposing it can 
transcend Him and yet not attaining to Him. 
By “in Him dwelleth” (narot keT not KanpKJjoe) 
Jesus, whose importance is to be portrayed, is 
described as a habitation, whose value rests upon 
what is at home there. [“ In him ” is emphatic, 
in him and in none other than him (Ellicott).— 
R.] This is then “all the fulness of the God- 
1 head ” (i. 19 ; comp. Rom. xv. 29; xi. 25). Oe6t) jf 
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must be distinguished from f)et6rr/g (Rom. i. 20); j 
the former, vocubulum i^jstractum signijicantissimum 
(Bengel), menns Deitas, Godhead [rfas Gottsein], 
the Divine.Essence; the latter, Divinitas , Divinity 
\_Gottlichkeit\i the Divine Quality; what is here 
viewed metaphysically is regarded in i. 19, cha- 
rismatically (Meyer). Oeorr/g is not to be un¬ 
derstood as meaning God’s will (the Socinians), 
Divine grace and gift (Schleieumacher), nor 
does “all the fulness of the Godhead ” refer to 
the Christian Church (Heinrich, Schenkel and 
others). So/iart/cof, placed last for emphasis, 
limits “dwelleth,” which refers, in the present, 
to the permanent state of the present and exalted 
Christ, founded (i. 15) upon His nature, and is 
to be regarded, in contrast with “rudiments of 
the world ” (ver. 8), and “shadows” (ver. 17), 
as indicating the full nature of the matter, and 
from the relation of oinog and o&ya (2 Cor. v. 1 
sq ) with a reference to the Incarnation (Hoff¬ 
mann, Sehri/tbew. II. pp. 27 sq, 533; Sciimid, 
Bibl. Theologie , 2, p. 301). Hence it is neither= 
ovotu<j<jg (Cyril, Steiger, Hi ther), sinen there 
is no contrast between oveta in Christ and hepyeia 
in the prophets, nor=£y ro auuan, whether this 
be referred to the Church (Schenkel) or to the 
body, which lie assumed of the Virgin, that is 
now glorified (Meyer) : before the Incarnation 
He was ev yoptyi) 6eov (Phil. ii. 6). Beyond Christ 
there is no eternal truth; beyond Him is away 
from Him. [Wordsworth interprets: 1, sub- ( 

«t tantially and truly (Hilary); 2, bodily , in dis- ! 
tinetion from “soul” (Council of Antioch),— 
quoting Augustine, who combines both views. 
But the literal interpretation is far preferable : 

“ in bodily fashion ” (Ellicott). “ Before His 
Incarnation the fulness dwelt in Him, as the 
?.6yor aoapKog, but not owuaTiKijg, as now that He 
is the Idyog evcapKog” (Alford). If this be the 
correct, view, then with Meyer we must regard 
the present, Karomei , as referring the whole ex¬ 
pression to the glorified Christ. He also finds an 
apologetic design in the emphasis given to the 
adverb, “bodily,” since the false teachers, “by 
their doctrine of angel3 (comp. ver. 10), appear 
to have spiritualistically split up the nXr/puua rijc 
OeoTTjTng." —II.] 

Ver. 10. And ye are made full in him.— 
[Perhaps to bring out the double predication in¬ 
volved in the position of the words, it were bet¬ 
ter to render : “And ye [being) in Him are made 
full.”—R.] K at is a simple copulative, making 
the clause depend upon bn. ’E are (not yiveade) 
standing first is pregnant: “ye are,” need not 
first become so; the “being” is more strongly 
marked than the subject, in contrast to Christ; 
hence vuelg is not expressed. It is not the impe¬ 
rative (Grotius and others): Benejicium Christi, 
non nostrum ojfteium (Calov.). But only in Him 
are they Tze-rhipuutvoi. Erasmus: Christo cum 
sitis semel insiti; Bengel : ipse plenus , nos replete . 
Luther is incorrect: vollkommen. [E. V. also— 
“complete.” Eadie’s translation is given above ; 
Alford: “filled up:” Ellicott, as above, also 
“filled full,”—Rhemish, “in Him replenished.” 
—R.] The perfect excludes the further effect of 
the fact. Neither rf]g dedrrjrog (Theophylact and 
others) nor sapientia et virtute (Bengel) is to be 
supplied; the first is not indicated by the text, 
which does not read k at vyeig, nor the second by 


the context. Divine Truth, Power, Life are 
treated of. Comp. Eph. iii. 19; Jno. i. 1G.— 
[Meyer: “Out of the ‘fulness of the Godhead’ 
which dwells in Christ, flows the being made 
full of the Christian, which therefore has its 
ground in none other than Christ and in nothing 
else than fellowship with Him. Filled with 
what? The answer is self-evident to the con¬ 
sciousness of the reader. It is the charismatic 
irtypuotg, which Christians in virtue of their vi¬ 
tal union witli the Lord have received and con¬ 
tinually possess, out of the metaphysical tz 7J/pupa 
dwelling in Christ, out of the ‘fulness of the 
Godhead.’ ”—R.] 

Who is the head of all principality and 
power. —This affirms the absolute dignity of 
Christ over against the angelic world (ver. 18). 
Comp. i. 18. In Him they may, must have 
enough. 

Ver. 11. In whom ye also were circum¬ 
cised. —[Ivor/, “also,” emphasizes the fact 
stated by the verb, which is a historical aorist : 
hence “were” not “are” (E. V.).—R.] The 
reference is to their entrance into Christianity, 
to conversion, regeneration in Christ. The 
Christian is circumcised, not indeed as the Ju- 
daistic teachers required, with the Jewish cir¬ 
cumcision, but: with a circumcision made 
without hands, rf piroyij axt'tpoiroti/TLt 
[“not hand-wrought.” Ellicott. —R.]—The 
Jewish external rite was x £l P°~ OIT l TO C {Eph. ii. 
II). Comp. Rom. ii. 28, 29; Dent. x. 1G: xxx. 
G: Jer. ix. 2G ; Ezek. xliv. 7 ; Acts vii. 51. He 
then sets forth, wherein this spiritual circumci¬ 
sion of the heart, which is better than the Jew¬ 
ish, consists: in the putting off the body 
of the flesh, in the circumcision of Christ. 
— [The E. V. not only retains “of the sins,” but 
is faulty in punctuation; the second ev also it 
renders “by,” when it is parallel to the first.—■ 
R.] T.he first clause is in contrast with the ex¬ 
ternality, the second with the “hand” that 
performs it ; according to the former this cir¬ 
cumcision is a moral advance, according to the 
latter an act of Christ. “ In the putting off the 
body of the flesh ” describes the body on which 
it takes place, as belonging to the flesh (adp^), 
entirely corresponding with the context, and 
parallel to “ the body of sin ” (Rom. vi. G), which 
lives in the flesh, so that it is not indifferent (see 
Eph. ii. 3). The material, earthly body is not 
spoken of here, as in i. 22, but the sinfully sen¬ 
suous organism, “the old man ” (Rom. vii. 14). 
The substantive ciTretidvoig (only here) is emphatic 
and in contrast with the circumcision, which se¬ 
vers only a small part. It is joined with rov 
auparoc, which naturally neither means, massa t 
totality (Calvin and others), nor refers to 
Christ’s body and Ilis death (Schneckexburger), 
since avrov is wanting. Luther, retaining rdn> 
ayapTiLiv, renders incorrectly : “ the sinful body 
in the flesh.”—“In the circumcision of Christ” 
presents nothing new or important, except in the 
genitive, which denotes the author (Theodoret ; 
airtog) of the circumcision. [Ellicott: “the 
originating cause; Christ by union with Himself 
brings about the circumcision and imparts it to 
believers.”— R.] It is incorrect to apply it to 
the circumcision to which Christ was subjected 
| (Schottgen), or to view Christ only as the Me- 
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cliator of it (Meyer). Nor should we on account 
of axeipoTroiqrov apply it to baptism (Storr [Al¬ 
ford apparently], and others). 

Ver. 12. Buried with him in baptism. — 
The participle cvvTaeftkvTeg, following nepier- 
pi/drjre (ver. 11), denotes the progress of the en¬ 
trance of conversion. “Putting otf the body” 
reminded of death; “being buried” was readily 
suggested. A v r 6, governed by avv in composi¬ 
tion, denotes the fellowship with Christ, which is 
consummated “ in baptism,” that is a water bath 
and a water grave for the “old man.” Comp. 
Rom. vi. 3, 4. We live Christ’s life, with and 
through Him, symbolically, ethically, spiritually, 
but actually and really. [“ Burial implies a pre¬ 
vious death.” “The reality of death is evinced 
by burial.” “ This point of burial they had 
reached — when they were baptized — for then they 
personally professed a faith which implied the 
death of sin within them ” (Eadie). The refer¬ 
ence to burial in connexion with baptism, suggests, 
that death to sin had already taken place, hence 
this ordinance has not in itself any efficacy “ in 
the putting off the body of the flesh.” There is no 
doubt that the participle describes an action near¬ 
ly contemporaneous with that of the preceding 
verb. This rite would speedily follow the “ put¬ 
ting oft';” though Alford is scarcely correct: 
“ the new life being begun at baptism.” — Braune 
admits, as must be done, an allusion to immersion 
in baptism, but enters into no discussion as to 
the mode; the question is not deemed so import¬ 
ant in Germany as it has been made here. Eadie 
says: “ Whatever may be otherwise said in favor 
of immersion, it is plain that here the burial is 
wholly ideal. — Believers are buried in baptism, 
but even in immersion they do not go through a 
process having any resemblance to the burial 
and.resurrection of Christ.” Alford correctly 
admits an allusion to the naradvcug and avadvotg 
in baptism, but adds, “ To maintain from such a 
circumstance that immersion is necessary in bap¬ 
tism, is surely the merest trifling, and a resusci¬ 
tation of the very ceremonial spirit which the 
Apostle here is arguing against.” A fair exegesis 
must allow that the passage proves immersion to 
be baptism; whether baptism is immersion turns 
on something else than exegesis ; see controver¬ 
sial works on both sides of the question. A list will 
be found, Lange’s Com . Matthew, p. 560. — 11.] 

In whom ye were also raised together 
through the faith.—[So Braune renders. The 
aorist a vvq y k p 6 t]t e, must be rendered “ were 
raised.” Whether raised “together” or “with 
Ilim,” depends upon the reference in ev <g: in 
baptism or in Christ. — It.] ’Ev <g is parallel to 
ev <p (ver. 11), and refers like og (ver. 10) to Christ 
and not to baptism; nai ovvTjykpdgre does 
not confirm the latter reference, but requires the 
former, since nai renders prominent an advance 
from the “ burial ” in immersion at baptism — the 
new life would not enter with the immersion but 
with the emersion, and we should find if ov or 
6C ov [i. e., were the reference to baptism. — It.]. 
The fellowship with the life of Christ (“ raised 
together”) rests upon union with His Person 
(ev <jj). [So Davenant, Meyer, Eadie. For 
the other view, see Alford and Ellicott in 
loco . — R.] Hence there is no pleonasm here 
(L)e Wette), nor any reference to the resurrec¬ 


tion of the body, which is an ideal possession be¬ 
fore the parousia, but becomes a reality with it 
(Meyer, the Greek Fathers: nai yap eygyeppeda 
rrj dvvapei, el nai pi] rg evepyeia). 'ZwryykptirjTe de¬ 
notes an accomplished fact, corresponding with 
that accomplished in baptism, and like this, ac¬ 
tual, but according to the context, spiritual, ethi¬ 
cal. After the negative side of dying to sin, the 
positive side of a new life is set forth, promi¬ 
nence being given to the subjective appropria¬ 
tion, 6 ta rijg 7r t o r e ug, hinted at already in ev 
o). Bengel is excellent: ut mors est ante resurrec - 
tionem, sic baptismus natura prsecedit fidem adultam. 
The genitive depending on Tzioreug: of the ope¬ 
ration of God, can only set forth the object, since 
only this(Eph. iii. 12; Phil. i. 27;iii. 9; Rom. iii. 
22 ; Gal. ii. 16,20; iii. 22), or the believing subject 
(ver. 5; i. 4 ; 1 Thess. i. 3, iii. 2) is denoted by 
the genitive. [Ellicott, while taking this as the 
genitive objecli, considers the statement of Meyer, 
referred to above, and endorsed by Eadie and 
Alford, as not perfectly certain. — R.] Luther 
is incorrect: “which God works.” 

God is then characterized : who hath raised 
him from the dead, because the syllogism 
runs : Has God raised Christ, then can He also 
bring me to new life (corap. Eph. i. 19, 20). It 
is precisely through faith in such an “operation 
of God,” that this is experienced. 

Ver. 13. And you being dead in your 
sins. — [“When you were dead,” Ellicott. — R.] 
See on Eph. ii. 1-5. Here the “being dead," is 
more strongly marked, than the “being;” there 
the simple dative marks the cause of this condi¬ 
tion, here the results manifesting the condition 
are added ; there inward motions ( apaprla) are 
added to outward transgressions ( ■xapairrupaTa ), 
here is added : and the uncircumcision of 
your flesh (the preposition “in” is supplied in 
thought).— This means the uneradicated, sensu¬ 
ous, sinful nature which marked the heathen. 
“ Uncircumcision” according to the context is 
ethical, spiritual (Deut. x. 16 ; Jere. iv. 4), and 
is more closely characterized by the genitive. 
This is epexegetical, being used, as in ver. 
11, in the ethical sense, so that the carnal nature 
is regarded as their uncircumcision (Bleek). 
Bengel : exquisita appellatio peccati originalis. 
Meyer is incorrect in taking venpovg and axpo- 
fivoTia, literally, and crapf as indifferent. [Meyer 
seems to place the moral significance in rrjg 
oapttog , hence anpofivorta, which is their state 
still, is now indifferent (Alford). This gives to 
anpofi. its literal meaning. Eadie takes the 
whole phrase literally: “ Uncircumcision of the 
flesh was the physical mark of a heathen state.” 
Ellicott gives a slight ethical force to oapabc, 
which he considers a possessive genitive — they 
were heathens, unconverted heathens as their 
very bodies could attest. Braune’s view seems 
more in accordance with the context. — R.] 

' You hath he quickened together with 
him, cvve^wKoigaev vpag avv avrip. 
See on Eph. iii. 5. 'Tpag [omitted in Rec.; 
“you” to be inserted in E. V. — R.] and avv 
[“together with” — R.] are repeated as an em¬ 
phatic reminder to the readers Meyer in¬ 
correctly takes the verb in its literal sense 
[doubtless to correspond with his interpretation 
of the preceding context — It.], and Heinrich 
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makes Christ the subject, when the context re¬ 
quires ‘-Cod,” quite as much as it refers to the 
new spiritual life beginning with regeneration, 
which is eternal life to be perfected at the resur¬ 
rection. [Ellicott also makes “ Christ” the 
subject, rendering “ with llimself.” His inter¬ 
pretation of the whole passage is modified by this 
view, which he ably defends ; see his notes in 
loco, which are highly suggestive. Still the pre¬ 
dicates throughout are better applied to God ; 
those in this verse, “quickened” and “for¬ 
given,” being so generally ascribed to God, that 
the burden of proof rests with those who take 
the other view. As they have not succeeded in 
showing a preponderance of reasons in its favor, 
it is safer to consider “God” the subject (comp. 
Meyer).—R.] 

The mode of the life is described; having 
forgiven us all trespasses, ^apuxd/ueroc 
7} p i v : ruvra ra 7r a pan t ij p or a (Chrysos¬ 
tom: a Ttjv vcKport/ra k-olei ).— The objective act 
of reconciliation and justification is referred to, 
and its universal efficacy denoted by “us” [not 
“yon,” the Colossians merely, but all believers. 
—It.] At the same time the connection between 
the new life beginning with pardon and justifi¬ 
cation, and the propitiation of the wrath of God 
and reconciliation of man with Him is hinted at. 
Bengel : cum hue libera done a peccalo conjuncta est 
liberado ab opprobrio peccati (ver. 14) el liberalio a 
potentate tenebrarum (ver. 15). 

Ver. 14. Having blotted out the hand¬ 
writing of ordinances that was against 
us. —“ Having blotted out” (k $ a Ac 'n\)a$), joined 
like the preceding participle to “quickened 
together,” is contemporaneous,* and describes 
significantly the act of Divine grace. The verb 
(here and Acts iii. 19; Rev. iii. 5; vii. 17; xxi. 
4) menus to wash out, then to obliterate. “The 
handwriting against us” is the law obligating 
us and proving our debt, witnessing against us, 
a bond [Schulddokument'], (Job v. 3; ix. 5). It 
means God’s law among Gentiles and Jews (Horn, 
ii. 14, 15), not the Mosaic law merely (Meyer) ; 
hence we cannot here distinguish between the 
moral and ceremonial law, and refer this ex¬ 
clusively to the former (Luther), or to the lat¬ 
ter only (Calvin), which is also a moral affair, 
and afl'eets the conscience. “ All trespasses” 
are here treated of [hence “the whole law” 
Davenant, Ellicott —R.], and Christ’s death 
for the Gentiles also, indeed here with special 
reference to them. The dative roif boypaoiv 
(see Eph. ii. 15; iv bbypaoiv) denotes the con¬ 
tents of the handwriting, written with well- 
known commandments (Meyer), as Gal. vi. 11. 
This is explained by the adjectival and verbal 
character of the word x ec p 6 }pa<pov. [The verbal 
element governing the dative. Meyer would 
make the dative instrumental; Ellicott makes 
it the dative with reference to, that in which the 
hostile aspect was specially evinced,” objecting 
decidedly to the government by the verbal ele¬ 
ment. Eadie and Alford agree with Braune: 
“ The simple dative of form, that distinctive and 


[* Meyer with reason insists that it is not contemporane¬ 
ous, but means: “after he ha<t blotted out,” etc. “The 
divine work of redemption in Christ must occur before the 
forgiveness, through appropriation of it by the believers, 
could take place.”— R.] 


well known form which the handwriting as¬ 
sumed.—It.] The dative is not=consisting in 
commandments, (Calvin), nor instead of the 
genitive (Castellio), nor to be joined to koO' 
T/ptiv (Calov.), nor connected with both the pre¬ 
ceding expressions (Winer’s Gram., p. 200); as 
little does it belong to “having blotted out” in 
the sense: with reference to ordinances (Stei¬ 
ger, Harless on Eph. i. 1), or througn the 
gospel doctrine of faith (the Greek fathers). 
Schenkel joins it with what follows appealing 
to Acts i. 22 : bid nveiiparo^ ayiov uvg k^e/.k^aro, 
and Blkkk also without sufficient grounds. 

Which was contrary to us.—This relative 
clause is only an emphatic repetition of ko 6' rjpuv 
(Meyer), and not to be distinguished from it as 
is done by Bengel : contra esse et i no/u cum esse 
differunt, sicut status belli et ipsa pugna. [Ellicott : 
“ an expansion of the preceding: it was hostile 
not merely in its direction and aspects, but 
practically and definitely.” There is no idea of 
secret hostility, sub contrarius. — R.] 

And he has taken it out of the way.— 
The perfect denotes the completed, still efficient 
fact; the handwriting is not only blotted out, 
it is removed entirely, and this continues to be so. 
Thus the transition from the participial to the fi¬ 
nite construction is explained (as i. 20; Winer s 
Gram. p. 533). The mode of taking it away is 
described : By nailing it to his cross [“to the 
cross.”—R.] It was the law rather than t’hrist, 
which was slain and done away with on the 
cross, because He bore the curse of the law, took 
away its condemnation. Men slew Christ, but 
the Lord slew the law on the cross. Gal. ii. 13 ; 
2 Pet. ii. 24. [There seems to be no ground for 
the opinion, that there is here an allusion to 
the cancelling of a bond, by driving a nail 
through it, although Wordsworth expresses the 
thought thus strikingly: “He nailed the bond 
of our debt to the Tree, and as by the Tree in 
Paradise we became debtors to God in the first 
Adam, so by the Tree in Calvary we received re¬ 
mission of our debt in the Second Adam.”—R.] 
Ver. 15. And having spoiled principali¬ 
ties and powers.— A rr e n 6 v a a p e r o c, found 
only here and iii. 9. It denotes the result of the 
contest against the wicked angels (comp. i. 1G; 
ii. 10; Eph. ii. 2; vi. 11, 12), and has an em¬ 
phatic position at the beginning of the sentence 
before the finite verb. Bengel : qui anyelos 
bonas colebant, malos timebanl; neu rum Jure. The 
verb is well rendered by the Vulgate: exspoli- 
ans. The middle signification, which is unmis¬ 
takable in iii. 9, falls into the back ground here. 
Two points are open to discussion here: 1. 
Vhat is the meaning of axendvodpevog ? 2. What 

is the reference in rdf dpx^c nal rdf k^ovaiag ? 1, 

The more common interpretation is as above, 
“ having spoiled,” but Wordsworth, Ellicott, 
Alford, render “having divested himself of,” 
“ putting off,” giving the middle sense. 2. Of 
what did He divest Himself? Here the com¬ 
mentators above mentioned differ. Wordsworth 
and Ellicott, taking Christ as the subject, refer 
“ principalities and powers” to opposing hostile 
powers of evil, and follow Hilary, Augustine, in 
explaining thus: the powers of evil had power 
against Christ, as mortal in His flesh: He di¬ 
vested Himself of His flesh, by thus doing lie di- 
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vested Himself of them. See Wordsworth’s full 
notes upholding this view. Still it seems to be a 
forced interpretation. Alford does not admit 
that these principalities and powers are infernal 
potentates. He considers that the angelic agency 
(Gal. iii. 19) in the giving of the law is referred 
to, and these “put off” by the abrogation and 
taking away of the law, God manifesting Him¬ 
self henceforward without a vail in the exalted 
Person of Jesus. This too seems forced. The 
view so strongly supported by Meyer, which 
takes God as the subject, “spoiling” as the 
meaning of the participle, and the infernal 
powers as referred to in “principalities and 
powers,” is preferable to either of the others, 
on the ground of simplicity and accordance with 
the subsequent context. — R.] Thus deprived of 
their power, stripped of their armor as it were, 
in their helplessness: He made a shew of 
them with boldness. — 'Fdeiy ydnoev (only 
here and Matt. i. 19 ) has God as its subject, who 
now as in a triumph makes a show to their shame 
and His honor: the subject being the same as 
that of cnTtudvoctfievos, it is not repeated. ’Ev 
7r a p p ij a i a is “ frankly and freely” (frank und 
frei), and denotes the confidence and certainty of 
the complete, permanent victory (comp. 1 Jno. ii. 
28) [Lange’s Commentary, p. 82. — R.] “Openly” 
(Luther) [and E. V.] is already found in the 
verb. [The idea of putting to shame (tt apadeiy- 
pariaai) does not necessarily belong to the sim¬ 
ple verb. Alford, to carry out his view of the 
object of the verb, renders ev Tcappnaia “ in open¬ 
ness ’ of speech, declaring and revealing by the 
cross, that there is none but Christ the Head of 
all principalities and powers. For this there 
seems to be no good support. — R.] 

Triumphing over them in it. — Here 
dptayfevaaq avrdvg means “triumphing 
over them,” while 2 Cor. ii. 14: Opiajufievaac fyiaq 
has the force of the Hiphil: “making us to tri¬ 
umph.” “ Them ” means the persons conceived 
of as “ principalities and powers.” ’E v ah Tip 
denotes the place of contest, the cross (ver. 14). 
It is not *=in Christo (Bengel), [Alford, margin 
of English Bible — R.]. It was precisely “the 
cross, this symbol of shame and sorrow, which 
was the place of victory over the enemies of God ” 
(Schexkel). 

[On the whole verse, see Eadie. Both he and 
Braune agree entirely with Meyer, whose exe- ( 
gesis of this passage is highly satisfactory. 
Wordsworth is unusually full and valuable on 
this section, though his comments belong more 
properly to the homiletieal department. Elli- 
cott’s exegesis is modified by his taking Christ 
as the subject throughout. — R.] 

DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. Paul's care of the Churches . Great is the 
sympathy of Paul, who not only has in eye and 
mind, as the Epistles to the Corinthians show, 
all the members of a Christian congregation, but 
fraternally remembers in prayer and paternally 
cares for with his counsel, all congregations of 
the Church of his Lord, even those personally 

* [The original omits “not,” but it is an obviona typo¬ 
graphical error, which I have corrected without hesitation. 


unknown to him, whenever, as in this case, 
through the coming of Epaphras to him, a way 
of God’s pointing out is opened to him. He does 
not step aside from his calling, from his immedi¬ 
ate sphere of duty, but takes root in the soil ap¬ 
pointed to him and bears fruit, but fruit for 
many without, as far as in him lies, for all. No 
one can appeal to the Apostle and his part in 
the great work, who does not take root and' bear 
fruit in his own immediate calling, as though it 
were too narrow for him. 

2. Error a calamity. The Apostle regards er¬ 
ror and entanglement therein as calamity and 
sorrow, which begins with wavering and uncer¬ 
tainty, and has its root in moral deficiency. 
Hence his sympathizing solicitude, hence his 
TrapaKa?.eiv directed to their napfiiac (ver. 2). 
[Eadie: “The conflict of error with truth could 
not but lead to distraction and mental turmoil; 
and in proportion to their misconception of the 
gospel, or their confusion of idea with regard to 

! its spirit, contents and aim, would be their loss of 
that peace and solace, which the new religion 
had imparted to them.”—R.] 

3. Christian unity. That saying of Rttpertus 
Meldenius in the seventeenth century: inne- 
cessariis unitas, in non necessariis lihertas, in utrisque 
caritas , could have been taken from ver. 2, where 
“in love” sets forth the subjective, and “unto 
full knowledge of the mystery of God” the ob¬ 
jective moment of true unity. The “ mystery” is 
the “ necessary ” matter, in which there must be 
unity ; for a) as to its nature it is entirely God’s 
affair; b) as to its purport it is the fulness of all 
wisdom and knoicledgc , the treasury of all truth in 
the world and the plan of salvation in the king¬ 
dom of God ; c) as to its position it is a fact re¬ 
vealed and revealing in Christ; d) as to its end, it 
reaches into eternity; e ) as to its mission , it guides 
protectingly through time with its errors and 
dangers; f) as to its requirements, it concerns 
believing acceptance and living therein. [Be-living, 
which is implied etymologically and practically 
in believing.—R.] Accordingly the one centre of 
both the mystery and the unity is Christ in His 
Being and work. [Still more if we adopt the 
reading which makes Christ Himself the mystery. 
The one ‘ necessary” matter, about which there 
must be unity, is the answer to the question, 
“ what think ye of Christ ? ”—R.] 

4. The Being of Christ is all the fulness of the 
Godhead in bodily reality (ver. 9). This Paul¬ 
ine statement is related to the Johannine ; “the 
Word became flesh ; ” the latter gives prominence 
to the historical incarnation, the former to the 
permanent state of the Exalted One. 

6 . The Work of Christ is pre-supposed as that 
of a mediator, who suffered death upon the Cross 
as^ an atonement for us, whom God the Father 
has raised again, in order that this fact of salva¬ 
tion should be made of benefit to us; it is essen¬ 
tially of an ethical nature. 

6 . Salvation is essentially a new life, the cause 
of which is God (the subject in vers. 13-15), the 
mediation of which is in Christ, resting objectively 
upon Christ's death on the Cross , whereby forgive¬ 
ness of sin has been provided, the accusations 
and curse of the law done away, the power of the 
kingdom of darkness broken, and beginning sub¬ 
jectively with faith, the principle of the new life, 
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types of which are found both in the Old Testa¬ 
ment and the life of Christ. The circumcision 
of the Old Testament corresponds with baptism in 
the New; both point, formally , to a putting away, 
the former partially, to a separation, the latter 
totally , to a dying, since the immersion points to 
the burial of Christ (vers. 11, 12; ltom. vi. 34); 
materially , both apply to the flesh, on which the 
sinful nature depends; the dying, being buried 
and rising again of Christ are events in Ilis life 
which the believer, in contrast with the world, in 
and about him, must experience in his inner, 
moral life. In Christ, therefore, that is fulfilled, 
which before Him was only hinted at, prefigured; 
and only from Him and in Him, by means of 
faith, can the participation in this fulfilment be 
gained. [Eadie: “The Apostle looks on cir¬ 
cumcision and baptism as being closely con¬ 
nected—the spiritual blessing symbolized by 
both being of a similar nature; though, proba¬ 
bly, it would be straining this connection to 
allege it as a proof that baptism has been in all 
points ordained for the Church in room of cir¬ 
cumcision.”—To this may be added that just so 
far as we can refer to this passage in support, of 
any mode of baptism, to the same extent we can 
find in it a proof of the connexion bet ween bap¬ 
tism and circumcision. If we press it in the 
first direction, we must also in the second, as 
Braune does. Whatever may be gained from it 
in support of immersion, is equally gained for 
poedo-baptism.—R.] 

7. Sin lias so widely developed its power, that 
not only does every man stand under that power, 
but each man entirely; he is dead in his sinful 
doing and sinful being (ver. 13), so that he must 
be born again. It is the first power, which 
Christ endured to the uttermost and, sinlessly, 
victoriously, overcame on the cross in His propi¬ 
tiatory death. With the pardon of sin the new 
life begins. 

8. The laic , given on account of sin and against 
it as an external one, is contrary to man in his 
sin as his accuser. In Christ it is fulfilled, in 
Him it is satisfied. Against Him it can present 
no accusation and no guilt; He is the Fulfilled. 
Bodily law, which He has at once upheld and 
torn ; upheld on the side of righteousness, torn 
and done away with on the side of the accuser 
and the curse. Only when the law is satisfied, 
is it done and done away; this has taken place 
in Christ and takes place only in Him. 

9. The kingdom of darkness, the spiritual pow¬ 
ers of evil have in sin their power over man, but 
lost it on the sinless Redeemer ; in the atoning 
death of Christ, they gained a victory which was 
their defeat. Only he who lives to the flesh, re¬ 
mains under the dominion of the Evil one : who¬ 
ever dies to sin and the flesh with Christ is 
snatched from this and has a share in the victory 
of Christ. 

10. All mental culture , even the bloom of an or¬ 
ganic science, of a philosophy , a love of wisdom, 
which is merely the intellectual product of the 
human mind, which does not proceed out of a 
moral life founded on Christ’s life and rooted in 
Him, is idle, empty deceit and illusion. That 
which is most elegant, most noble and great 
without Christ is only elementary, imperfect in 
comparison with what He offers: the simplest, 


plainest of what is offered in Him, exceeds that 
in value. An humble Christian has and can do 
and knows, more and better than an unchristian 
philosopher. What is Christian alone is worthy 
of humanity, humane. As truly Christian life 
surpasses any other nobly moral life, so truly 
Christian opinion is more important and more 
truthtul than any otherwise important specula¬ 
tive knowledge. 

IIOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

Do not meddle in spheres and activities, which 
do not concern you, but, with the gifts entrusted 
to you, labor in the calling to which you are ap¬ 
pointed ; do not seek only for intimate friends 
of the same mind and station as yourself, per¬ 
haps in wider circles, to make amends for those 
indolent or opposed about you.—Take no offence 
at the ocean depth of the mystery of Redemption 
in Christ; the pearls of truth and wisdom, thou 
canst only find there. Before the truths become 
a harvest which we gather in, they are duU 
clouds in the distance, or ore in the depths.— 
What thou receivest as seed, return as blossom, 
what thou receivest as blossom, return as fruit.— 
Only the fellowship which has its cement in 
love, has its eternal end in true knowledge.—En¬ 
tering into worldly mental culture without, thou 
not only losest something, but art thyself lost; 
lost to God and bound to human principles; you 
forego a blessed eternity, as you gaily go down 
the stream of time. No stand-points are more 
inferior than those without Christ, however well 
esteemed they may be of men.—Three powers 
are to be feared: 1) the power of Satan who 
stands behind the flesh and its motions; 2) the 
power of the flesh, that breaks out in sin; 3) 
the power of the law, that appears against our 
sin as accuser. 

Calvin: —Ver. 15. No tribunal so magnificent, 
no regal throne so glorious, no triumphal pomp 
so splendid, no chariot so sublime, as was that 
gibbet upon which Christ overcame death and 
the devil, the prince of death, w hom He utterly 
bruised under His feet. 

Stauke :—There are three excellent peculiari¬ 
ties, which must be found in a preacher, and also 
in any Christian, if he would make others know a 
matter; 1) that he himself be certain of its truth; 
2) that he be able rightly to convince others of 
the same; 3) that he have a good end in view. 
—As a mother, who has children suffering in 
various degrees of sickness, attends most to the 
one who lies lowest, but never on that account 
permits herself to neglect or slight the others, 
so an instructor cares most for those hearers, 
who are in the most dangerous circumstances ; 
yet not so as to forget or neglect the others.—See 
what belongs to genuine Christianity ; a wealth 
and certainty of faith, a knitting together of 
hearts in love, a walk in Christ.—When we 
rightly know and have Christ, we know and have 
enough, though we know and have nothing else. 
—God’s word is an inexhaustible mine full of 
treasures and riches; seek! dig! test! you 
will find one after another unto your spiritual 
and eternal delight.—Rational speeches are not 
always the truth, nor are learning and skill always 
a certain evidence of truth.—If we are rooted 
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in Christ, we must prove by bearing fruit as trees 
of righteousness. Are we built on Christ, we 
must stand steadfast and unmovable, so that no 
winds and rains of affliction can overthrow us. 
A good inflow makes a good outflow; he who 
takes in much, can and must also give out much. 
Since then believers receive so much from and in 
Christ, so their active gratitude must flow copi¬ 
ously forth in unremitting obedience. — The 
Church is not a school of sages, where each can 
display the fanciful dreams of his reason. — In 
matters of faith the reason is an unfaithful 
and deceitful guide, that delivers us to error and 
delusion. The gospel is the true Christian phi¬ 
losophy, transcending all science, all human in¬ 
stitutions, from which it can accept no law. — 
God is the creditor, we Ilis debtors. 1) He is 
Omniscient, we cannot conceal a debt from Him; 

2) He is almighty, He can exact the debt by force; 

3) He is just, He will and must be paid ; 4) He 
is omnipresent, none can escape Him. Who must 
not fear on this account ? 

Gerlach :— To every man, unenlightened, fol¬ 
lowing his own wisdom, the mystery, plainly as 
it is revealed in the gospel, is closed, as to the 
blind eye the sun at mid day does not shine. But 
whoever knows how to study this great book, 
Jesus Christ, God manifest in the flesh, finds all 
knowledge therein. Humility opens the book, 
faith reads it, and love understands it. — [Jesus 
Christ; 1) The way on which the Christians 
walk; 2) the root from which they draw all their 
life-sap, 3) the foundation ou which their whole 
inner life should rest. — 11.] 

Rieger: — In natural things man prefers see¬ 
ing all with his own eyes, and resting on his 
own observation rather than on what others can 
tell him. In the kingdom of grace however, one 
must be of such a tender heart, that he from the 
“being knit together in love,” accepts much that 
others have experienced. — Among the Corinthians 
there was more of intelligence and knowledge, 
but less of submissive love reaching to others. 
On this account he pruned their knowledge and 
guided them to growing strength in love. Among 
the Colossians there was more of tractable love, 
but without sufficient light. Hence he had a 
conflict, that their obedient love should not be 
abused, but that they might acquire minds ex¬ 
pert in examination. — The Apostle’s word of in¬ 
citement : walk in Him, means more than follow¬ 
ing in His footsteps, it signifies, that for such a 
walk as He walked, all strength is derived from 
Christ, that the walk is a fruit borne from Chris* 
the vine. — In the time when God permitted the 
heathen to walk their own ways. He yet granted 
some footprints, from which something of Him 
and His truth could be made an object of search. 
On the part of God these were given as servicea¬ 
ble rudiments, but on the part of men they did 
not remain purely so. And if now-a-days any 
one will extol these as the choice relics of anti¬ 
quity, it is as though some one should devote him¬ 
self to a heap of sweepings, to find there a lost 
pearl. 

Schleiermacher. —Ripeness of understanding 
in regard to the kingdom of God and intelligence 
respecting the things of this world are not to¬ 
gether (Matt. xi. 25; Luke xvi. 8).—Love fur¬ 
thers the growth and maturity of the under¬ 


standing.—[Why we continue in Christ? He 
has 1) not only the words of eternal life, but 2) 
the power of eternal life.—R.] 

Heubner: —Unity, firm knitting together, in¬ 
corporation in love, increases the “ plerophy ” 
[ Trfojpo<piac fulness, made an adjective in E. V. 
ver. 2.—R.]: the correct, firm conviction, the 
confidence in our insight, when we are certain 
of the matter.—External discipline and order 
must ever accompany faith in the life of the 
Church. Paul mentions their “ order ” first, 

J because it first meets the eye.—In Christian 
faith there must be constancy. Growth therein 
is necessary, but change is destructive.—Man 
may learn to know himself from the wisdom of 
the world, but it cannot help him.—He who has 
the fulness, can give abundantly. In Christ 
we have abundance, all others let us hunger. 
Christ’s word satisfies, contents the soul.—All, 
whom Christ has not awakened, are to be re¬ 
garded as still dead.—[He who remains ui:Jer 
Christ’s standard, conquers.—R.] 

Passavant: —What now-a-days is so gladly 
shunned by many pious people, sometimes as 
dangerous, again as unprofitable, the Apostle 
here holds to be necessary, aye, he labors and 
struggles to bring souls thither. He would 
know of no poverty of spirit, which, made up of 
sheer laziness and cowardice, is willingly satis¬ 
fied with superficial knowledge of saving truth : 
he insisted rather upon that riches of knowledge 
and of spirit, which contributes to the genuine 
poverty of an humble spirit. He would know 
of no blind or dim faith, but of open seeing eyes. 
He sought to produce in the Colossians a clear 
understanding, a plenitude of knowledge,—that 
their knowledge might suffer from no defects, 
be diseased from no obscurations or fluctuations, 
that might profoundly penetrate and gaze into 
the mystery of God and the Father.—Gratitude 
then helps us to stand, and joyously stand fast 
before every foreign spirit, before every foreign 
power, in every temptation and conflict; it is a 
rock, from which the darts of unbelief rebound. 
When the Roman proconsul on the judgment-seat 
urged that holy man Polycarp to curse Jesus 
Christ to save his life, the martyr answered, 
“ For eighty-six years I have served Him; He 
has never yet done me harm. How can I blas¬ 
pheme my King, who has saved me ? ”—“ Vain 
deceit,” Paul calls all human worldly wisdom 
and doctrine, which knows nothing of one true 
God; “tradition of men, rudiments of the 
world,” all that oriental philosophy, which with 
its old and new twilight, its destructive atmo¬ 
sphere, marred the divine doctrine, it would en¬ 
large and complete,—“ vain deceit,” that Jewish 
leaven, which through its ancient consequence, 
through use and abuse of the Mosaic ordinances 
and principles, threatened to rob the disciples of 
their mew freedom, or stint them therein, to put 
again upon them “a yoke which neither their 
fathers nor they themselves were able to bear.”— 
For the Reformation festival [October 31st, an¬ 
niversary of the nailing of Luther’s theses on 
the church-door at Wittenberg, 1517.—R.] (ver. 
6-9). How do we prove ourselves abundantly 
grateful for the regeneration of our Church? If 
we 1) hold fast to the ground of salvation, which 
it proclaims to us; 2) use the means of salvation, 
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which it offers to us ; 3) walk in tho way of sal¬ 
vation, which it prescribes to us. 

[Bisping :—Ver. 6. Notice that Paul here 
says, “ye have received Christy ’ not the doctrine 
of Christ. True faith is a spiritual communion ; 
for in faith we receive not only the doctrine of 
Christ, but Himself, into us: iu faith He Him¬ 
self dwells in us: we cannot separate Christ, as 
Eternal Truth and IIis doctrine —11.] 

[Bishop Andrewes :—Ver. 14. If one be in 
debt and danger of the law, to have a brother 
of the same blood, made of the same woman, will 
little avail him, except he will eome also “under 
the law,” i. e., become his surety, and undertake 
for him. And such was our estate. “The hand¬ 
writing,” our bond, we had forfeited. This 
debt of ours was no money debt, we were not 
sub lege pecuniarily but capitalii; and the debt of 
a capital law is death. lie paid that to the full, 
and having paid it “blotted out the hand-writ¬ 
ing,” cancelled the sentence of the law.—R.] 
[Henry :—Ver. 1. We can think, and pray and 
be concerned for one another at the greatest 
distance; the communion of the saints is a spir¬ 
itual thing.—Ver. 2. The prosperity of the soul 
is the best prosperity. Great knowledge and 
strong faith make a soul rich. The more inti¬ 
mate communion we have with our fellow Christ¬ 
ians, the more the soul prospers.—Vers. 0, 7, a 
sovereign antidote against seducers.—They who 
pin their faith on other men’s sleeves, and walk 
in the way of the world, arc turned away from 
following after Christ.—It is not enough to put 
away some one particular sin, but we must put off 
the whole body of them.—We have communion 
with Christ in llis whole undertaking. We are 
both buried and rise with Him, and both arc 
signified by our baptism; not that there is any¬ 
thing iu the sign or ceremony of baptism, which 
represent this burying and rising, any more than 
the crucifixion of Christ is represented by any 
visible resemblance in the Lord’s Supper.— 
Christ’s death was the death of our sins; Christ’s 
resurrection is the quickening of our souls. The 
Redeemer conquered by dying. See IIis crown 
of thorns turned into a crown of laurels. Never 
had the Devil’s kingdom such a mortal blow 
given to it, as was given by the Lord Jesus.—-R.] 
[Burkitt: —Ver. 1. The men of the world lit¬ 
tle understand, and less consider, what burthen 
of care lies upon the ministers of Christ, for, and 
on behalf of the whole Church of Christ in gene¬ 
ral, which is continually in danger of being cor¬ 
rupted by false teachers, who everywhere lie in 
wait to deceive.—Ver. 15. Christ’s bloody cross 
was a chariot of triumph unto Him. Lord! whilst 
thou wert bleeding and racking upon the gibbet 


for us, thou wert then rejoicing and triumphing 
for the benefits redounding to us.—R.] 

[Eadie: —Ver. 1. Like the caged bird beating 
its bared and bleeding breast against the wires 
of its prison, as it hears the repeated cry of its 
unseen young ones, the Apostle turned ever and 
anon toward those churches—nor did he idly 
chafe in his confinement, but he wrote this let¬ 
ter.— Ver. 4. The traveller who has already 
made some progress, but w ho begins gradually 
to doubt and debate, to lose faith in himself, and 
wonder whether he is in the right way at all, is 
prepared to listen to the suggestions of any one 
who, under semblance of disinterested friendship, 
may advise to a path of danger and ruin.—No 
philosophy ever dreamed of such an awful ex¬ 
pedient as God robed in humanity, and in that 
nature dying to redeem His guilty creatures— 
whose name, nature and legal liabilities He had 
assumed: and such a scheme never found a place 
in any system of jurisprudence—what men have 
sought in deep and perplexing speculations on 
the order and origin of all things, they will find 
in this mystery.—The hallowed sphere of walk 
is “in llim,” but beyond this barrier are sin and 
danger, false philosophies and mazy entangle¬ 
ments.—Any philosophy not “after Christ” must 
be earthly and delusive. It has missed the cen¬ 
tral truth—is amused with the stars, but forget¬ 
ful of the sun.—Though the scar of circumcision 
might attest a nationality, it was no certificate 
of personal character—but w herever “the flesh” 
was parted with, there was the guarantee of in- 
dividual purity and progress.—The nails which 
killed Christ pierced the sentence of doom,— 
gave egress to the blood which canceled it, and 
inflicted at the same time a mortal wound on the 
hosts of darkness.—R.] 

[Barnes :—We should be on our guard against 
the seductive arts of false teachers. It is, in 
general, a safe rule for a Christian to abide by 
the views which he had on the great subjects of 
religion when he became converted (ver. 6). 
Then the heart was tender—there are some 
things in which the heart judges bcttci than the 
head.—If at any time v. r e can ascertain what are 
the prevalent views of Christ, we can easily see 
what is the prevailing character of the theology 
of that age. — Vers. 11-15. Christ has laid us 
under the highest obligations to serve Him. He 
has enabled us to put off our sins ; He has raised 
us from spiritual death to spiritual life ; He has 
removed the old ordinances that were against 
us, and has made religion easy and pleasant; 
He has subdued our enemies and triumphed over 
them.—R.] 
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5. Two special warnings. 

(Chapter II. 16-23.) 

16 Let no man therefore judge you in meat, or in drink [in eating or in drinking],* 
or in respect of a holyday, or of the new moon, or of the sabbath days [of sabbaths] : 2 

17 Which 3 are a shadow of things to come; but the body is of Christ [Christ’s]. 

18 Let no man beguile you of your reward in a voluntary humility [arbitrarily in hu¬ 
mility] 4 and worshipping of angels, intruding into those things which he hath not 5 

19 seen, vainly puffed up by his fleshly mind [lit., the mind of his flesh], And not hold¬ 
ing the Head, from which [whom] 6 all the body by joints and bands having nour¬ 
ishment ministered [being supplied], and knit together, increaseth with the increase 

20 of God. Wherefore [omit Wherefore] 7 if ye be dead with Christ from the rudiments 
of the world, why, as though living in the world, are ye subject to ordinances, 

21, 22 (Touch not; taste not; handle not; Which all are to perish with the using;) [for 
destruction in the consumption :] 8 after the commandments and doctrines of men ? 

23 Which things have indeed a shew [repute] of wisdom in will-worship, and humility, 
and neglecting [unsparingnessj 9 of the body; not in any honour to the satisfying of 
the flesh [only to the satisfying of the flesh]. 10 


1 Ver. 16—'Bpuio-ei J) ew noaei, the act of eating or of drinking. See Exeg. Notes. The reading is doubtful: X* 
A. C. D. F. K. L. Kec. most versions; Lachinann, Tischendorf (ed. 7), Ellicott, Wordsworth read t}. B. Tischendorf (ed. 2), 
Alford, Brnune: /cat. The critical defence of Ue former reading is: “the common association of /Spwcris and iroaiv would 
very naturally suggest the displacement of 77 lor the more usual kou” —of the latter: xai would readily be altered to r\ to 
suit the rest of the sentence. Both are so plausible, that the reading r\ can saiely be adopted on uncial authority. As to 
the meaning as affected by the readings, see Exeg. Notes. —R.] 

2 Ver. 16.—[2 a 0 /3 a to > r, literally “ sabbaths,” here=tlie singular.—R.] 

3 Ver. 17.—X A. D. E. F. read a; B. lias 6 , which is to be preferred as the more difficult reading. [So Lachmann, Meyer. 
Alford is undecided, but gives 6 in his text. Ellicott considers the reading 6 not improbable, but insufficiently attested. 
Here also it is best to follow the mass of uncial MSS., with Rec. Tischendorf, and others. E. V. “which are” is correct in 
that case. — The reading Xpurrow (tow omitted), Tischendorf, Ellicott, is preferable. Hence “Christ's,” poss. gen. Eadie, 
Ellicott, Rhemish, Lachmann and Alford insert tow (X- A. B. C.).—R-l 

4 Ver. 18.—[0 e'Aa> c. Braune renders “ willkiirlich.” There is such diversity in interpretation that nothing more defi¬ 
nite coni 1 be given in the text, and this will serve to show the one point of agreement among oiy modern commentators, 
viz , that the E. V. is incorrect.—R.] 

5 Ver. 18.—M 77 is added in X, where it was originally wanting, as in A. B. and others; but it is not to be omitted, 
[Ow* is also found, but pu) is the proper form of the negative here. See Exeg. Notes. The reading of Rec. has preponder¬ 
ant external authority, 6 MSS., nearly all cursives: supported by most versions, Tischendorf, Ellicott. Lachmann, Meyer, 
Alford reject the negative,—and this view affect* the exegesis of the latter two.—R.] 

6 Ver. 19.—[’E£ 0 5, masculine, Christ the Personal Head, hence “whom;” “which” in E. V. doubtless stands for 
“ whom.”—R.] 

t Ver. 20.- [Owe of Rec. and the article before Xp. “ have the authority of all the MSS. against them and are properly 
rejected by all modern editors” (Ellicott).—R.] 

8 Ver. 22.—[The E. V. is indistinct,—the rendering given above presents the interpretation of Braune, Eadie, Alford, 
Ellicott, IVordsworth. The parenthesis should perhaps include this last clause only.—R.] 

b Ver. 23.—[’A^eiiia, “unsparingness.” So Eadie, Ellicott (“unsparing treatment”), Alford, Davies, and older 
English versions similar’y'.—R.j 

to Ver. 23 —[This is the interpretation of Braune, Meyer, Ellicott and others. See Exeg. Notes. More modifications 
might well be made, but this slight change sufficiently indicates the view upheld below.—R.] 

| The text of this short passage, containing not less than 9 ana( Acyo/xewa, is remarkably well established and free from 
variations.—R.j 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

The first warning , against a fleshly legality. 
Vers. 16, 17. 

Vers. 16. Let no man therefore judge 
you.— Since the personality of the readers is 
strongly emphasized by the position of the 
words: rig vyag in sharp contrast, “there¬ 
fore ” refers to what was said above (vers. 1-15), 
especially to their endowments and position in 
Christ: not merely however to the doing away 
of the Mosaic law (Meyer and others). Bengel : 
ex. v. 8-15 deducitur igitur. K pivetv means “to 


judge;” the connexion defines it more closely: 
allow no one the right to judge and to condemn 
you, if you do not respond to such demands. 
The warning is found in this,—permitting their 
action to be determined by this (Bleek). Nemi- 
nem, qui vos judicare conatur, audiatis (Bengel). 
He treats of Christian, gospel freedom. Luther : 
Let no one make conscience for you (see also 
Rom. xiv. 22). It is not therefore=xara/cpmrw 
(Baehr). 

In eating or in drinking. —’Ev denotes the 
sphere, the point where the judgment was exer¬ 
cised, as Rom. ii. 1. B pucset and ndaei set 
forth the act of eating and drinking—food is 
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(ipfipa; drink, irdpa (Roin. xiv. 17; 2 Cor. ix. 
10; 1 Cor. viii. 4; x. 4 ; Heb. ix. 10). As the 
Mosaic law had (Lev. vii. 10-27) prohibitions 
respecting food alone, and forbade wine only to 
the Nuzarites (Numbers vi. 3), and during the 
time of priestly service (Levit. x. 9), the false 
teachers had certainly gone beyond this and 
heightened asceticism for Christians (Matt, xxiii. 
24; Horn. xiv. 21). It is a false view, that there 
is here only a consonance without further signi¬ 
ficance (Dk Wette). Whether all indulgence in , 
meat (Olsiiausen) or in wine (Schenkel) was 
forbidden, -does not appear from the context. 

Or in respect of a holyday, or of the 
new moon, or of sabbaths. —After “eating 
and drinking,” joined with the copulative /ca<, 
the disjunctive union with y follows, because the 
Apostle passes over to another matter. [It is 
true that eating and drinking may form one cate¬ 
gory, but in view of the doubtful reading, there is 
no sufficient critical or exegctical ground for pre¬ 
ferring to make the above distinction.— R.] 'Ev 
pepei, in respect of, in the point of (2 Cor. iii. 
10; ix. 3; comp. Winer’s Gram. p. 571), denotes 
the category, which includes the species: Eoprijq, 
festum annum, voyyviag, in mense, caSdaruv, in 
hebdomade (Bexgel) ; the diversity is indicated 
by // instead of nai. The threefold order of 1 
Chron. xxiii. 31; 2 Chron. ii. 4 ; xxxi. 3, is 
transposed. Comp. Gal. iv. 10. It is incorrect 
to apply it to partial observances of festivals 
(Chrysostom and others), or to make it =vicibus 
festorum ( M elaxchthon ), or —ne ulla quidem eorum 
ex parte (Suicer) ; Beza and others inexactly in¬ 
terpret by respectu. [The E. V. “in respect of” 
is exact enough, as it certainly suggests the 
idea of a category,=in the matter of.—R.] 
Christians should not permit themselves to be 
bound to Jewish festivals in their worship of 
God ; neither to the three great annual feasts, 
nor the new moons, nor the Sabbath ; odj3 t 3aTa= 
od t 1j3arov, Matt. xii. 1; Luke iv. 16; Acts xiii. 
14 ; xvi. 13 ; it does not refer to the triple Sab¬ 
bath (jubilee year, Sabbatic year, weekly Sab¬ 
bath, IIeumann [Barnes]). Bengel: hie signi- 
fieanter positus ; nam sabbata dicuntur dies singuli 
hebdomados. Thus Ignatius contends against 
the oaj3;3aTtZeiv as well as against Judaism in the 
Epistle to the Magnesians, 9. [The passage 
reads in English: “no longer observing Sab¬ 
baths, but keeping the Lord’s day.”— Eadie :— 
“nor were they to hallow the ‘Sabbaths,’ for 
these had served their purpose, and the Lord’s 
Day was now to be a season of loftier joy, as it 
commemorates a more august event than either 
the creation of the universe, or the exodus from 
Egypt. The new religion is too free and exu¬ 
berant. to be trained down to ‘ times and seasons ’ 
like its tame and rudimental predecessor. Its 
feast is daily, for every day is holy; its moon 
never wanes, and its serene tranquility is an 
unbroken Sabbath.” The Jewish Sabbath was 
kept by the early Christians as well as the 
Lord’s Day. The practice was condemned finally 
at a council in the neighboring city of Laodicea. 
— Wordsworth : “ oa(ij3dr<ov, the Seventh Day 
Sabbath, the Jewish Sabbath, which as far as it 
was the seventh day Rest , had been filled by 
Christ resting in the grave. The position of the 
day is changed, but the proportion remains un¬ 


changed, and has received new strength and 
sanction by its consecration to Christ under the 
gospel in the Lord's Day.”—R.] 

Ver. 17. Which are a shadow of things 
to come. —This verse is a proof of the warning. 
"O [see critical notes; the meaning is the same 
if tne reading a be adopted.—R.] comprises all as 
a unit, and means: this (eating, drinking, feasts 
according to the precepts of the laws of Moses) is 
“a shadow of things to come.” Ik id, umbra vitse 
expers (Bengel), is not=<r Ktaypatyia, sketched in 
outline with charcoal, “ silhouette ” (Calvin and 
others), since its antithesis here is not ehuv, but 
aiopa. It denotes the typical in the Mosaic law, 
not exactly the unsubstantialness (Meyer) or 
the transitoriness (Spener), and not at all the 
darkness (Musculus); for it gives certain inti¬ 
mation of the substance of the reality, and truth 
of the “things to come” (Heb. viii. 5; x. 1). 
’Etrriv denotes the permanent nature of the 
former things ; it is not=jyv, but the commands 
and institutions have and retain a typical mean¬ 
ing. Ta pe/.?Mvra are future things, the things 
of aiiov fi£A?ov, not like this (Schenkel), nor 
is ayadbiv to be supplied, from Heb. x. 1. These 
things cast a shadow into the ai<jr orrof. so that 
the light, as well as the pi/ikovra, standing in the 
light, are before us. So long as one walks in the 
shadow, holds to it, lie is not in the aiiov pi/.Aiov, 
which began with the appearing of Christ, not 
to begin first with 11 is parousia (Meyer); lor 
there is added: 

But the body is Christ’s (Winer’s Gram. 
p. 495).—This refers to the presence of the aiiov 
pe/.ki jv, which had already entered. However, 
he, who still holds to the ordinances of the law, 
and allows himself to be governed by erring and 
erroneous men, not by Christ, does not hold to 
Him, is not yet in the Messianic kingdom and 
age, as he may and should be. The passage 
treats of a point of view rather than a point of 
time. See I Jno. ii. 8 [Lange, Comm. p. 53.] 
“But the body” is in contrast with “ shadow,” 
fulfilment, full substance and life of “the things to 
come.” ’E gtiv is to be joined to Xpiarov ; 
to Him as Head and Lord (vers. 6, 19) it be¬ 
longs; He has the direction of the “things to 
come,” is the antithesis of rtf (ver. 16). It is 
neither : ad Christum pertinet , ab eo solo petenda 
est (Grotius), ex Christopendet (Storr), appeared 
in Christ (Huther), nor is oiopa to be repeated 
with Xpiarov (Bengel), certainly it is not=the 
Christian Church (Schenkel); as little is cki6 
the Jewish Church. [Wordsworth: oiopa is 
substantial reality. Alford incorrectly asserts 
that the Apostle could not thus have spoken, if 
the ordinanco of the Sabbath had been, in any 
form, of lasting obligation in the Christian 
Church. Against this view, see Ellicott in loco 
and his references, also Wordswouth, Sermon 
44, Christian Sunday.—R.] The joining of this 
clause to the following verse (Greek Fathers) is 
objectionable, because it obviously belongs to the 
antecedent context, and does not belong to ipa$. 

Against superstitious worship of angels (vers. 18, 
19). 

Ver. 18. Let no man beguile you of your 
reward. — M y 6 e i f corresponds with py r<f, 
ver. 16, and introduces a warning. [Eadie re¬ 
marks the uniform use of the singular in these 
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warnings, as contrasted with the plural used in 
Galatians. “ Either he marks out one noted 
leader, or he merely individualizes for the sake 
of emphasis.” Probably the latter. — 11.] Here 
too the stress is laid upon the object i 'flag, placed 
in an emphatic position. Kara j3 pa fleverw cor¬ 
responds with Kpivhu (ver. 16). The word is rare, 
but Attic ( Demosthenes adv. Midiam , c. 25), hence 
not a Cilician provincialism (Jerome) ; (3paf3ev£iv 
is to be a (3pa3£vg [i. e., the awarder of prizes in 
the games.— R ], to perform such an office, 
napaftpafievetv is to do this partially, unjustly, in 
favor of or against a competitor, naTafipafieveiv 
denotes definitely the hostile intent against one 
entitled to the prize. The prize {f3pa(3eiov, Phil, 
iii. 14: “of the high calling of G-od in Christ 
Jesus 1 Cor. ix. 24) is the imperishable crown 
(1 Cor. ix. 25) “of righteousness” (2 Tim. iv. 
8; ii. 5), “of life” (Jas. i. 12), “of glory” (1 
Pet. v. 4). Hence it is not to be interpreted as 
Christian freedom (Grotius) or the honor and 
prize of true Christian worship (De Wette), nor 
is the verb =‘iaraKpiv£iv (Baehr and others). 
The following thought is not remote from, but 
not in, the passage; Xe quis brabeutse potestatem 
usurpans atque adeo potestate abutens, vos currentes 
moderetur perperamque prsescribat, quid sequi ; 
quidfugere debeatis, brabeum accepturi (Bengel — 
similarly Beza). Luther is incorrect: let no 
one frustrate you in your aim; Vulgate also : 
nemo vos seducat. 

Arbitrarily in humility and worship¬ 
ping of angels. — G sAup characterizes the 
design of the false teachers as to its ground. 
The participle denotes, what is joined to dpijoada 
in the compound edeAodpqaKeta (ver. 23) : the 
wilful desiring, having pleasure in “humility and 
worshipping of angels.” Qeheiv ev is = 3~j*3n 

1 Sam. xviii. 22 ; 2 Sam. xv. 26 ; Rom. x. 9; *2 
Cor. ix. 8 ; Ps. cxlvii. 10. It is not to be com¬ 
plemented with tovto or tovto tvoleiv ( =Karaj3pa t 3 - 
eveiv, Meyer). Nor is it to be explained cupide 
(Erasmus). The former is both a pleonasm and 
brachylogy at once : the latter is contrary to 
usage. To join it with kpftaTevuv (Luther) is 
inadmissible. [Ellicott follows Meyer and ren¬ 
ders: “desiring to do it,” but objects to any im¬ 
putation of malice. — He characterizes the view 
supported by Braune (Augustine, Olshausen 
and many others) as distinctly untenable and con¬ 
trary to all analogy of usage of diXeiv in the New 
Testament ; yet his own interpretation is open to 
the objections made above. Alford renders: “of 
purpose,” joining it with KaTafipafievsTu , follow¬ 
ing Theophylact. The interpretation of Meyer, 
Ellicott, et al., he deems “flat and spiritless;” 
that of Braune, he terms “ a harsh Hebraism — 
irrelevant.” If the view of Osheiv, given on p. 35, 
note, be correct, then Alford’s interpretation is 
inadmissible. Braune’s exegesis accords best 
with the distinction there made. They arbitra¬ 
rily, spontaneously, from the evil impulses of 
their own nature, indulged in these things. This 
is relevant, for this made them dangerous.—R.] 
The context indicates that the first substantive, 
elsewhere used in a good sense (iii. 12; Eph. iv. 

2 ; Phil. ii. 3 ; Acts xx. 19; 1 Pet. v. 5), has here a 
b.id sense : false, affected humility, behind which 
much spiritual pride may hide. The other sub¬ 
stantive ( dpTiOKEig. ) means worship, adoration, Jas. 


' vi. 26, 27; Acts xxvi. 5 [E. V. “religion.”_R.], 

the object of which is set forth by the genitive! 
Comp. Wisdom, xiv. 27; xi. 16; Maccab. v. 6- 
Winer’s Gram. pp. 176,233. In the Old Testament 
the angels repeatedly appeared as mediators be¬ 
tween God and man, and as representatives of men 
with God (Job v. 1; xxx. 23; Zach. i. 12; Tobit 
xii. 15). In the Testimony of the VII. Patriarchs 
(Philo) they appear as interceding, helping be- 
ings ; among the later Jews the opinion is cur¬ 
rent, that the law was delivered to Moses through 
angels (Bleek on Heb. ii. 2). The Fathers refer 
to the fact that the Jews supplicated angels and 
councils declare themselves on this point* (Boh- 
mer in Herzog's Realencyclop. 4. p. 31). [See 
Eadie in loco. It was at Colosse that special 
worship was given in after days to the archan¬ 
gel Michael, lor an alleged miracle wrought by 
him, viz., opening a chasm to receive the river 
Lycus. And at a council held in the neighbor¬ 
ing city of Laodicea, the practice referred to in 
the text was condemned.— (Conyb. and Hows 
Am. ed. II. p. 390, note 2).— R.]—“ Humility” 
is to be regarded as so connected with angel wor¬ 
ship, that the latter is proof of the former, since 
the mediation of angels was claimed in approach¬ 
ing God (Theodoret), or because the Majesty of 
the Only Begotten demanded it (Chrysostom). 
It is a mistake to take “ humility” in a good 
sense, but as irony (Steiger and others), or tup 
ayye?.uv as genitive subjecti (Luther: spirituality 
of the angels, Schleiermacher, religion of the 
angels), or to weaken it to studium singular is 
sanctitatis, or to understand by it demons, demi¬ 
gods (Estius). [“ The Catholic interpreters, 
Estius and A-Lapide, make a strong effort to 
exclude this passage from such as might be 
brought against the worship of the saints” 
(Eadie), but the connection of the two substan¬ 
tives gives it a direct application to this error. 
-R.] 

Intruding into those things which he 
hath not seen, a prj kupanev [idpa/ccv] 
k u {3 a r £ v u v, is a further definition of Kara(3pa- 
(3 £V£tu. The verb [participle] occurs only here ; 
to step upon a place, hence spiritual regions 
through speculation ; it is used of the entrance 
of the gods and their seating themselves (Passow 
sub voce); in distinction from £p/3atv£iv, it de¬ 
notes a confident, immediate stepping up, which 
the description of the regions entered ( a prj eopa- 
kev) —the transcendental—emphatic from posi¬ 
tion—shows to be unjustifiable. [The E. V. “ in¬ 
truding” is sufficiently accurate, though Braune’s 
“sick versteigend ” is more so.—R.] The nega¬ 
tive pfj instead of which ov occurs also, is correct 
in the relative clause after pq^sig (Winer’s Gram. 
p. 448). Without the negative it may be referred 
to opapara (Acts xx. 10, 12; x. 3): or opaong 
(Acts ii? 17) with Meyer: but if bfpdsig (Acts 
ix. 17) must also be so understood according to 
the context, still a hbpansv (comp. 1 Jno. iv. 20) 
cannot be rightly referred to enthusiastic fancies. 
[These passages above cited speak of “ visions ;” 
to interpret thus would imply either that thest. 
visions were in themselves “illusions,” or in 
their influence became “ delusions.” Alford 


* [Barnes erroneously asserts: there is no evidence that 
any class of false teachers would deliberately teach that 
angels were to be worshipped.—R.] 
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renders: “standing on the things which he hath 
seen” t. e., “an inhabitant of the realm of light, 
not of faith;” which as Ellicott observes “is 
ingenious, but not very plausible or satisfac¬ 
tory.” The difficulty in such interpretations 
arises from following another than the true 
reading. The canon respecting lectionea dijfficil- 
iores may be pushed too far.—R.] 

Vainly puffed up by the mind of his 
flesh, is ihe third trait, more closely cha¬ 
racterizing “humility.” Ei/ci), temere (Rom. 
xiii. 4) or frustra (1 Cor. xv. 2; Gal. iii. 4; iv. 
11 ), is here joined with tyvaio'vpevoQ in the former 
sense. [Ellicott : “ bootlessly, without ground 
orreason.” So Rraune: “ohne Ursache.” “Vainly” 
may imply vanity in the cause or the result; here 
the former.—R.] On account of its position it 
cannot be joined with tfifiarevuv (Steiger and 
others). His obscurity is groundless, since it 
rests upon his own mind, is caused by his own 
spirit (vrco tov roof), and the more so, since 
“the mind” (voir) is determined by, entirely in 
the service of and belonging to, “ the flesh” 
( 77 c <japnbq a vro i), which while unredeemed 
serves evil (Rom. vii. 14, 25), and commands the 
“mind,” possesses and rules it, instead of being 
possessed and ruled by it. Chrysostom : vtrb 
oapKini/Q Siavoiag [followed by the E. V., “ fleshly 
mind.”— Meyer: “ It must be noticed that the 
matter is so represented that the aap$ of the 
false teacher seems personified (comp. Rom. viii. 6 ), 
as though it had its own vov<;, under the influence 
of which he is made proud. The pride of these 
people consisted in this, that with all their sup¬ 
posed humility, they allowed themselves to fancy, 
as is generally the ease with fanatical tendencies, 
that they could not be satisfied with the simple 
knowledge and obeying of the gospel, but could 
attain to a peculiar, higher wisdom and sanc¬ 
tity.”—R] 

Ver. 19. And not holding the Head. — 

This is the fourth trait to be connected with the 
“ worshipping of angels,” denying Christ and the 
church \jlie Christlichkeit und Kirchlichkeit.'] — 
The object is Christ, to whom the false teachers 
did not hold fast as Head, hence as before and 
above all, angels as well. The negative ov, not 
pfj as before, denotes a matter of fact (Winer’s 
Gram. p. 452). Bexgel: Qui non unice Christum 
tenet, plane non tenet: but he may yet belong to 
the church.— From whom all the body [or 
the whole body. — R.]—According to the pa¬ 
rallel passage, Eph. iv. 15, ov refers to Christ, 
hence is masculine, not neuter (Meyer) [So 
Eadie following Meyer: “not personally as 
Jesus, but really or objectively.” But “ the fol¬ 
lowing verse seems to imply distinctly the con¬ 
trary” (ELLtcoTT).— R.] The preposition which 
is to be joined with abgei denotes the cause from 
which proceeds what it predicated, viz., the 
growth, and not a remote one, only conditioning 
it from without, but indicating the most intimate 
vital connection between them. “All the body” 
includes the whole church ( Gemeinde) without ex¬ 
ception; there is no member that does not de¬ 
rive its growth from the Head. [It is a question 
whether the reference here is to the body in its 
entirety, or to the body as including every mem¬ 
ber. Ellicott and Eadie favor the former 
view, Alford and Braune the latter, which is 


preferable, as the whole passage is against in Is.* 
teachers, who did not deny the unity 01 ihc 
church, but slighted the fact that each member 
I “ must hold fast the Head for himself” (Alford). 
There is then the greater reason for taking 
“from whom” personally. Meyer, followed by 
Eadie, refers i£ ov both to the verb and the par- 
I ticiples, which reference does not correspond so 
well with the above views.—R.] 

By joints and bands being supplied 
and knit together, 61 a iibv atpuv uni avv- 
deopuv ett 1 xo p ny or uev o v nat cvvfii- 
iia(,6 fievov, characterizes the body, the church, 
as Eph. iv. 16. The first participle belongs to 
(i<p€iv, the second to ovvfiiapijv Both substantives, 
joined without a repetition of the article, form a 
category. 'A <pai are the nerves, ovrdtcpoi the 

muscles: the former afford help, the latter com¬ 
pactness, firmness W herein the assistance con¬ 
sists is not expressly stated, the context only in¬ 
timating vital activity in general (Meyer), not 
“nourishment” [E. V.] however, (Grotics). 
‘A oai do not refer to faith (Bexgel), crvdecpoi 
toprophets (Theodoret) or believers (Rohmer), 
for faith is the life and the persons are the mem¬ 
bers.—[The fact that the two substantives are 
joined without a repetition of the article, is 
i against the assignment of a participle to eaeh. As 
Ellicott remarks: “The distinctions adopted 
by Meyer, et al., according to which the dipai are 
especially associated with hnxop., and referred 
to Faith, the ovvfiio. with avufi., and referred to 
Love —are plausible, but perhaps scarcely to be 
relied upon. As in Eph. the passage does not 
seem so much to involve special metaphors, as 
to state forcibly and accumulatively a general 
truth.”— In the parallel passage, Eph. iv. 16, 
Braune seems to interpret d<pai, “joints.” To 
limit it specifically to “nerves,” seems to be in¬ 
correct. Eadie: “W’e may understand it not 
merely of joints in the strict anatomical sense, 
but generally of all those means, by which none 
of the parts or organs of the body are found in 
isolation.” He is not correct in giving a middle 
sense to imxoprjyoi'pcvov: “furnished with reci¬ 
procal aid.” Both participles are passive ; as 
present they denote “that the process is now 
going on” (Alford). — R.] 

Increaseth with the increase of God, 
afjgei t?/v av^r/Civ tov Oeov —[lit., “increaseth the 
increase of God.” Accusative of cognate sub¬ 
stantive and genitive auctoris .—R.] By this God 
is described as He who effects the growth from 
Christ (1 Cor. iii. 6 , 12; vi. 18; Winer’s Gram. 
p. 232). The most appropriate preposition for 
Christ in this figure is tf, for God vttq. Hence 
it does not refer to growth well-pleasing to God 
(Calvin), [nor “godly growth,” Conybeare 
and Howson. —R.] But the folly and danger of 
the false teachers is sharply marked. 

Comprehensive conclusion. Vers. 20-23. 

Ver. 20. If ye be dead with Christ from 
the rudiments of the world. —Sketch of their 
Christian state, in accordance with the context 
and the preceding passage (vers. 1-15). Ben- 
gel: continuatur illatio v. 16 coepta. Ei is a 
rhetorical “if, as is actually the case ” (W iner’s 
Gram. p. 418). There are here two definitions 
of “being dead:” how? “with Christ;” to 
what ? “ from the rudiments of the world.” The 
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motive for “being dead” is given in vers. 11, 12, 
and for “with Christ” in ver. 19 (the Head) and 
vers. 10-15.* For the sake of distinctness, and at 
the same time to mark the “ dying ” as an eman¬ 
cipation (Bengel: concise: mortui et sic liberati 
ab dementis), the preposition and is repeated from 
the verb, where otherwise the dative would be 
found (Gal. ii. 19; Rom. vi. 2). “The rudi¬ 
ments of the world ” are here those rudiments in 
which they lived before they became “ in Christ,” 
when they were still heathen ; they should not 
fall away into such again, seduced by Judaistic 
false teachers. See on ver. 8. — Meyer incor¬ 
rectly supposes that Christ also was “ dead from 
the rudimentshe overlooks that Gentile 
Christians are referred to; Christ is indeed “the 
end of the law,” but has not to die to it. 

Why, as though living in the world, 
are ye subject to ordinances? — “Why” 
introduces, emphatically in t he form of a question, 
the conclusion that it was wrong. Comp. Gal. 
iv. 8-10. “As living in the world,” like “ when 
we were in the flesh ” (Rom. vii. 5), describes 
their standpoint before conversion, to which they 
are returning; d) g denotes the justifiable conclu¬ 
sion and comparison= 7 W>jpjoe qui, “as though.” 
A oypart^eoOe is the middle (Luther: why do ye 
allow yourselves to be caught with ordinances?); 
the verb is=d6ypa nOevai, like vopoOereiv. It can 
be neither : one decrees to you (Meyer) ;* nor : 
you lay ordinances upon yourselves (Bleek) ; 
they did not do this, nor does it correspond with 
the situation, while the former does not corre¬ 
spond with the intention of the intensive ques¬ 
tion, as if it concerned only a sketch of the fact, 
and not a rousing of the readers against it. 

These ordinances are now noted concretely as to 
their purport: Ver. 21. Touch not, taste not, 
handle not, pr/ afg, prjde yevoi), pg 6 e 
6i YV ?•—'The triple reference forming a climax, 
marks the urgency of the demand for abstinence 
(Meyer). The reference to ver. 16 allows the 
omission of the objects, meat and drink, which 
are required by the second verb yevoi). It is 
incorrect to apply “touch not” to sexual plea¬ 
sure (Flatt) ; this cannot be justified by 1 Cor. 
vii. 1 ; I Tim. iv. 3, against the context, viz., the 
former part of ver. 22. The suppression of the 
object is not to be accounted for by the fear and 
dissimulation of the false teachers, who did not 
name it themselves (Steiger), nor thus: that 
Paul had not thought on any definite object. The 
objects he sets forth in paraphrase: 

Ver. 22. Which all are for destruction in 
the consumption, a eoriv navra etg (f>6o- 
pav rij an o x pv o e i. — This relative clause 
sketches the forbidden objects, all of them (a— 
navra); eoriv, placed first for emphasis, de¬ 
notes that their nature is, — “appointed to de¬ 
struction, perishable” (etg </>6opdv), by being 
used up (r rj an o x p^i<J e i). This verdict re- 

* [Meyer (followed by Alford) regards the verb as pas¬ 
sive, finding here, not a reproach but a warning of the read¬ 
ers, who have not yet been led away. In that case, “ as 
living in the world ” indicates the wrong view' which the 
false teachers take of the Christian position. There is much 
force in his objection to the common view, as implying that 1 
they were living as if in the world, a reproach which does 
not correspond with the tone of the rest of the Epistle. 
However the implication may only be, that if they allowed 
this to continue, they would be returning to the world. 

—R-l 


minds us of Matth. xv. 17; Mark vii. 18, 19; 1 
Cor. vi. 13. Hence these words must be consid¬ 
ered the Apostle’s judgment to show, and that 
not without irony, the perversity of the notion, 
that through eating and drinking moral detriment 
originated (Chrysostom : fif ndnpov yap anavra 
peruj3a2.?,crat). They cannot be regarded as the 
words of the false teachers (Vatable, Schen- 
kel), who will not suffer them to be touched, nor 
as parenthesis* (Meyer). Nor is a to be referred 
to ddypara, implied in doyparifroOe above (Augus¬ 
tine [Barnes] and others), nor is eig ipOopav to 
be explained as moral corruption (De Wette), 
since it merely describes destruction, decompo- 
' sition, here of sensuous things. Although ano - 
Xpkcu must not be taken as the simple noun, it 
must however be distinguished from napaxpqoig 
and naraxpvoig, “abuse.” [The view Braune up¬ 
holds is so generally adopted by modern com¬ 
mentators and so far preferable that it seems 
i unnecessary to notice the others particularly. 
The practical bearing of the passage is obvious 
to any, who discover its true meaning. That 
this true meaning has not always been discovered 
by American Christians is evident from the fact 
that some still cite: “ Touch not, taste not, 

handle not,” in support of “total abstinence” 
from beverages which can intoxicate. Whatever 
may be the expediency of such a principle, it is 
one against which, as a binding rule of universal 
application, this passage, rightly interpreted, 
might be used. To use it in its favor is contrary 
to all fair dealing with the word of God,—a 
wresting of the Scripture, excusable only on the 
ground of ignorance, if in these days such igno¬ 
rance be not rather an aggravation.—R.] 

After the commandments and doctrines 
of men, Kara ra evrd?.para nai didaona~ 
Hag r v avdp&nuv, sets forth a modality of 
doypari^eode, marking it as in contrast with God’s 
law and word in Christ, indeed with the law of 
Moses, beyond which they have gone. “Doc¬ 
trines” is added in justification of “command¬ 
ments;” the latter are more restricted, the for¬ 
mer more extended ; the latter are results, the 
former set forth the premises and consequences. 
Matt. xv. 7; Mark vii. 7. [Ellicott: they were 
submitting to a 6oy pariopog not only in its pre¬ 
ceptive, but even in its doctrinal aspects.—R.] 
Ver. 23. Which things have indeed a 
repute of wisdom.—“Which things” refers 
to “commandments and doctrines of men,” and 
denotes, not single commandments, etc., but the 
whole category of human ordinances. ’Eoriv 
hdyov pevexovra ooijiSag is a concession 
(piv), to which the antithesis (Si) is wanting; 
still to the very significant 2.6yog we have the 
correlate ripy, to 2.6yov exovra corresponds ev 
ripy nvi, and on this account to pev the following 
ovk corresponds. Hence 2,6yog here must mean 
“ report,” as Luke v. 15 ; Jno. xxi. 23 ; Acts xi. 
22. So Herodot. 5, 66 (Grimm, Clavis, sub voce p. 
260). Chrysostom : 2.6yov pqoiv, oh dvvapiv, apa 
obn alrfleiav. The Vulgate therefore: rationem 


* [The parenthesis of the E. V. seems unnecessary. It 
was probably designed to connect “ordinances” and “alter 
the commandments of men” more closely. If any clause be 
parenthetical. It is this one, and Meyer, Alford and Ellicott 
so regard it, agreeing entirely, however, with the exegesisoi 
Braune.—R.] 
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habentia , and Luther: “appearance” fE. V.: 
“ show ”] are incorrect. [Alford: “jossissed 
of a reputation,”— Ellicott: “do have me re¬ 
pute ”—are enjoying the repute of wisdom.—It.] 
The omission of a clause introduced by 6 e is an 
anacoluthon, but not strange, since the clause 
is unmistakable (Winer’s Gram. p. 535). ’E<xro> 
exovra is used instead of lx ovaiv > 1° mark the 
weakness of men in permitting themselves to be 
so readily deceived and blinded, and contains a 
charge against such in general rather than against 
those in Colosse. Bengel improperly joins eor'tv 
with irpog irfo/ajiovf/v, and resolves exovra into: 
cum habeanty ut sit incisum; so Schenkel also. 

In will-worship, and humility, and un¬ 
sparingness of the body, ev edekoOpijoKeia 
Kal rmreivoiftpoavvy k at a <f>e i 6 t a r ov 
06 yarog. —“In,” standing only at the begin¬ 
ning, denotes that all three belong together. 
Compounds with efteko are frequent (see Passow’s 
Lexicon) and describe, according to the word, 
something done freely, voluntarily, on one’s own 
responsibility, arbitrarily, factitiously, affected- 
ly ; ede?.oOpt]cnteia is self-imposed, arbitrary wor¬ 
ship (ver. 18). The object is not added, because 
self-evident: God. The false teachers in question 
would worship Him through the mediation of the 
adoration of angels. Compare edek.mreptoaoOpT/a- 
Keia, by whieli Epipiianius (haer. 1, 16) describes 
the piety of the Pharisees. TarreivotppoavvT), as 
in ver. 18, denotes the humility which appeared 
with ostentation, hence only apparent, external. 
’A <petAia auyarog denotes the unsparing austerity 
towards the body through ascetic abstinence. 
Such mortification is based upon contempt of the 
creatures, false views of matter as the seat of 
sin. Tho first substantive denotes the religious 
aspect of their conduct, the second, the moral in 
relation to men, the third, the same as respects 
earthly things. In such ways they gained a re¬ 
pute of wisdom. 

In opposition to this repute, the Apostle adds 
his judgment: not in any honour, ovk ev 
rtpy rtvt. Here belongs eariv, which follows 
armz, in order to contrast with “the repute of wis¬ 
dom among the people,” the Apostle's judgment, 
viz.: the repute is without honorable grounds, 
without true honor. This is strongly affirmed; 
there is nothing at all in it which is really honor¬ 
able ; hence “ in any honor” is a sharp negation 
(ovk) of will-worship, humility and unsparing¬ 
ness of the body.— To this negative Paul adds a 
positive statement: [only] to the satisfying 
of the flesh, rrpog rrky a yovrjv rrjg aap- 
k 6 g. —The former clause denies “ the repute of 
wisdom ” as a just repute; this gives a motive for 
the negation, in connexion with “unsparingness 
of the body.” The false doctrine tends (tt pog) to 
a satisfying (in contrast with “ unspuringness ”) 
of the fleshly nature (rf/g oapKdg opposed to otj- 
ftcrog). It is incorrect to render: “ not giving 
to the flesh the honor due to its necessities ” 
(Luther and others). Hhjapovi] implies blame 
(Bengel: fere excessum denotat) and cannot= 
i-pdvota (Rom. xiir. 14). The distinction between 
rov aojparog and rijg oupKog, and the omission of 
rov atoparog after kv rtyi) rtvt must not be over¬ 
looked. Groth s singularly deduces praise from 
this: habent ista rationem non stultam , si adsint 
cautiones, si spontc ista suscipiantur non abomi- 


nando ea y quve deus creavit,—cum ta modestia animi , 
qiue alios aliter viventes non damnet,—si hoc sibi 
propositum habeant, dure tractarc corpus neque carni 
obsequi ad saturitatem. —[Braune’s view is that of 
Meyer, and is to be preferred, 1) as least un¬ 
grammatical ; 2) as giving the best correlate to 
pev ; 3) preserving the distinction between auya 
and oapi ;; 4) bringing out the bad sense of 
| ■n'kqapovijv and thus conveying the sharp con¬ 
demnation, that asceticism, while it appears to 
subdue the body, serves only to gratify the flesh 
and its evil nature. For other interpretations 
see Eadie, Alford, Ellicott. The latter agrees 
most nearly with Braune.—R.] 

DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. Fasts and Feasts are placed together by the 
Apostle (ver. 16), while as a rule fasting and 
prayer occur together; Acts xiii. 3: “when 
they had fasted and prayed ; ” xiv. 23 : “ prayed 
with fasting;” 1 Cor. vii. 5: “fasting and 
prayer” (A. B. however omit the former). He 
forbids the one or the other, as little as Christ 
(Matt. vi. 5, 16); he does not annul flie decree 
of the apostolic council (Acts xv. 20, 28), in 
which also the ethical and ritual are united. But 
he opposes first, asceticism which extends to “un¬ 
sparingness of the body,” secondly, an arbitrary 
abstinence from the means of nourishment or¬ 
dained for eating and drinking, demanded 
equally from all, thirdly , those fasts connected 
with certain arbitrarily chosen days in the year, 
month and week. He thus opposes that dualistic 
view of the world, which does not regard and 
treat matter as the creature of God, which un- 
j dervalues the body and its life, and in spite of 
j its “unsparingness of the body” serves only “to 
the satisfying of the flesh;” he demands the 
maintenance of individual freedom and would 
commit all abstinence to the free moral resolu¬ 
tion (as Rom. xiv. 2 sq., 1 Cor. viii. 1 sq., 1 Tim. 
iv. 3), and—as far as such abstinence is justified, 
and may be occasioned or required by internal 
or external circumstances, by the discipline ne¬ 
cessary for the individual, or occurrences that 
1 affect him,—he would not have it mechanically 
and arbitrarily bound to special days, least of all 
that it should be regarded as of moral merit or 
as a work of supererogation, transcending or 
retrieving the purely moral law and moral con¬ 
duct of life. The Christian should not bind his 
conscience to men, but only to God's word and 
God’s law. Holy days anti seasons should be 
determined by the great facts of salvation and 
the great acts of God, and not arbitrarily chosen. 
Thus we must judge both the Romish worship 
overrun with fasts and saints’ days, and the 
Methodist and Baptist sects adhering to the Re¬ 
formed Church. [The author, being a Lutheran, 
refers to the entire neglect of even such anni¬ 
versaries as Christmas, Easter and Pentecost.— 
The special reference to the Methodists and 
Baptists must be confined to Germany,— and 
indeed in this country there is no applicability 
in his allusion to their adherence to the Re¬ 
formed Church. It is true that until lately the 
prevailing practice of many churches in America 
would fall under the condemnation he hints at, 
and even now these historic days are observed 
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socially rather than religiously, as holidays rather | 
than holy days. The Lord’s Day has always been 
kept in a truer position. I may add that “fast¬ 
ing” is practically ignored as a Christian duty 
from extreme antagonism to arbitrary fast days, 
but while the American Church has allowed “no 
man to judge” “in eating,” it has permitted 
strict judgment “in drinking” to lay a burden 
on the conscience. Paul places both in the same 
category (ver. 16). However expedient absti¬ 
nence may be, this passage (vers. 16, 20-23) for¬ 
bids the infringement on Christian freedom which 
is quite common.— R.] 

2. The distinction and the connexion of the Old 
and New Testament economy are here described. 
The former is “the shadow of things to come” 
(ver. 17) and “the rudiments of the world” 
(ver. 20), which are given in heathenism as well 
as Judaism; contrasted with the former, the 
New Testament economy is “the body,” with the 
latter it is “ perfection ” {jekeiutots). Christianity 
is called “the power of God and wisdom of God ” 
(I Cor. i. 24), at once to distinguish it from Ju¬ 
daism and to describe it as pre-announced, pre¬ 
intimated, prepared for in the same. The law is 
done away, not because it is in itself of no value, 
but because man is unable to fulfil it, obtains 
only in Christ, what he cannot attain without 
Him through the law. See Schmid, Bibl. Theol. 
II. 233-236; 322-325. Cat holic and Reformed 
confessions fail in this respect; they regard the 
gospel as a nova lex , and permit the distinction 
between the Old Testament and New Testament 
to fall into the background: the former is Phari¬ 
saical, the latter spiritualistic. [The position of 
the law in the Reformed confession does not 
seem to me to warrant this remark. See the 
Heidelberg Catechism, Ques. 2, 91, 92. Belgic 
conf., xxiv. xxv. Perhaps others are more open to 
this charge. See also Form of Concord, VI. —R.] 

[3. The observance of the Lord's Day cannot be ! 
affected by the warning of Paul (ver. 16). It is 
certain that the persons who were judging them, 
were pressing the duty of observing the Jewish 
Sabbath, not the Christian Lord’s Day. It is 
equally certain that the observance of a weekly 
day of rest is written in God’s physical and 
social laws for man, as plainly as in the Decalogue. 
Nor e m we escape the conclusion that the fourth 
Commandment is but a reminder of a previous 
institution, so that even those who might con- 
ten 1 that the whole Mosaic law is abrogated, as 
a guide to Christian life, do not escape this en¬ 
actment. But since the Christian would live 
gratefully, he still finds the rule in God’s “holy, 
just and good” moral law, and sees in his very 
frame as well as in the frame-work of society, 
an additional reason for appropriating to “rest 
in God’s service,” one day in seven, rejoicing 
therein, since it now marks the great fact of his 
Lord’s resurrection, and since his Master has 
Himself explained how it should be observed. 
-R.] 

4. The importance of the doctrine respecting angels 
(Philippi: Kirchl. Glaubenslehre I. p. 279 sq.), 
without which the doctrine respecting Satan re¬ 
mains incomprehensible, is as great as the danger 
from the rationalistic denial of angels, springing 
from a Sadduceean view of the world, and the 
Romish adoration of angels, growing out of 


Essenic and dualistic heresy. The latter soon 
appeared in the Church. In Laodicea (at the 
council held between 343 and 381), it was for¬ 
bidden in the 35th Canon. Ambrose first en¬ 
couraged it ( observandi sunt angeli). Augustine 
warns against it: imitandos eos polius , quam invo- 
candos, and refers to the distinction between cul- 
tus religiosus and non religiosus. This, the second 
council of Nicrna (787) turned in favor of the 
adoration of angels, and the distinction estab¬ 
lished between Aarpda , invocation, and Ttpyrmi) 
TrpooKvvTjaic , dovlda, pious veneration, must now 
serve as a support for the heathenish adoration of 
angels and worship of the saints ( Cone. trid. sess. 
25. Cat. Rom. 3. 2; 8. 10). Our symbols maim- 
tain: angelos a nobis non esse invocandos, adoran- 
dos (Articles of Schmalkald II. 2). [See Reformed 
Confessions and catechisms generally.—R.] 

5. Christ the Head of the Church , is for her 
the foundation of all religious and moral life: 
she needs no other mediator with God.— 

6. The Church is a living organism , not an es¬ 
tablishment or institution. It is a unity of many 
members ; it rests upon an act and work of God 
in Christ, is from God and to God, has as its end 
education for perfection and glory hereafter; 
and possesses, in the word and sacraments and 
the proper administration of the same, suitable 
means for the attainment of this end. As to its 
inmost being, it is a vital relation of the congre¬ 
gation [ Gemeinde ] to the ever present, spiritual- 
physically present Lord (Harless. Elhik. 6. Aufl. 
p.564). [\iy “Geistleiblich'’ —which is untrans¬ 
latable, Braune means the presence of Christ in 
the eueliarist according to the Lutheran view. 
Vital union with Christ the Head is not less in¬ 
sisted upon by those who hold the really Calvin- 
istic view.—R.] It is an organization (but not 
the source), for the facilitating and furthering of 
Christliness [ Christlichkeit\ , and the sense of this 
fellowship founded and maintained by Christ 
with the corresponding conduct is Churchliness 
[ Kirchlichkeit ], which is indissolubly connected 
with Christliness. As Church and Churchdom 
\_Kirche und Kirchcnthum ] are so distinguished, 
that the former, as a Divine act, legally and rightly, 
takes form in the latter, so there is a two-fold 
Churchliness; one holding fast to the revelation 
of grace and ordinance of salvation in Christ, the 
other adhering to the legal forms of a special 
Churchdom, which has been and is being humanly 
and historically developed. The former has its 
source in the invisible Church, the fellowship of 
the Spirit, the latter in the visible church, which 
is the fellowship of law, and hence only human, 
secondary, accessory; it is not the realization of 
the idea of the Church, but merely a help and 
external support (Stahl: Rechts-und Staats lehre , 
p. 164). All ecclesiastical canons non imprimunt 
credenda , sed exprimunt credita. But in thus dis¬ 
tinguishing, rightly, the ordinances of salvation 
and of the Church, Christliness and Churchli¬ 
ness, and the latter again in this two-fold man¬ 
ner, care must be taken not to undervalue the 
latter, as well as not to overvalue it. 

7. The principle of Christian liberty especially 
and of Christian life in general is, that one 
neither makes nor permits to be made an arbitrary 
law, and so exeroises his Christianity upon all 
that is created, ordinances as well as gifts, that 
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the creature is used in humble obedience to God’s 
will, without the fleshly nature exalting itself. , 
Asceticism degenerates into mere mechanical 
morality, casuistic hair-splitting about the di¬ 
vine law, an externalizing of self-discipline and 
self-exertion, a stirring up of spiritual pride. 
Under austerity respecting externals is concealed 
effeminacy with regard to heart-emotions, and 
in the unsparing plaguing of the body the flesh 
is fondled. 

[8. The connection of the two warnings. There is 
instruction in the connection of precepts in Paul’s 
writings. Here are two warnings, one against 
fleshly legality, the other against worship of 
angels, both condemned as having a “show of 
wisdom”—but tending only to the satisfying of 
the flesh. The connection is not obvious, yet 
side by side the two errors have existed with 
the same result. In germ at Colosse, in full 
flower in the medieval church, and in modern 
times, in America especially, fanatical binding of 
the conscience respecting articles of diet and 
drink, and “intruding into things not seen,” 
craving for other “spiritual manifestations” 
than those coming froin the Head, have taken 
root and flourished in the same localities, to¬ 
gether with “a show of wisdom” and an intense 
“ satisfying of the flesh.” Error has its affini¬ 
ties and its unchanging law of development no 
less than truth.—It.] 

IIOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

Christ wants no legal man, who through zeal in 
good works will earn the love of God, but a sj i- 
ritual man, whose faith through .grateful love to 
God is diligent in every good word and work.— 
In winter fruit trees look more alike than in 
spring, summer and autumn; where life and 
liberty are wanting, there is monotony in faith 
and walk; while lifeless* liberty makes every 
diversity prominent. 

Starke :—That is the devil’s way, to judge 
and make conscience where none should be 
made, and to make none where it should be. 
Let us hold to Christ alone, and put no man or 
creature as mediator with Him; but hold to 
Him truly too, so that we have His witness, 
whether we have received of His Spirit to abide 
in us.—Will worship is worthless. 

Rieger: — Sincerity, which seeks God and 
clings to His Word, seizing salvation in Christ, 
as if it were I only in the world, whom it con¬ 
cerned; unity, joining itself to all who are 
called and pressing to the 3ame goal with the 
same serviceableness; freedom, which binds and 
is bound by none in things that can neither 
hinder nor further me in the ordained course. 
—Each one has a corner in his heart where rash 
prejudices can hide, to break out swiftly in natu¬ 
ral and spiritual things, so that we can quickly 
stumble at one thing, or thoughtlessly depreciate 
another. —[Self will makes even humility, a vain 
puffing up. — R.] 

Gerlacii: —While one lives in the world, he 
serves its rudiments. Of these God made use in 
His law to typify in that time of childhood higher, 
eternal truths. But when the full light of truth 
has risen, to serve these is to be in bondage to 
the world. All this is renewed in Christendom, 


whenever Christ, as the only Mediator is sup¬ 
planted or thrown into the background by other 
sub-mediators. 

Sciileiermaciier: —The right way can only be 
the one way, in the likeness of the Divine Love to 
maintain the bond of love among each other, and 
in common with those who are our brethren to 
seek and to lead a spiritual life.—[The difficult 
wisdom of the gospel, which so few attain: 
rightly distinguishing the internal from the ex¬ 
ternal, substance from shadow, spirit from let¬ 
ter.—R.] 

Passavant: —Habit and custom, the regular 
return of religious exercises and festivals, regu¬ 
lar Sabbaths, periodical communion seasons, 
even set hours of meditations, even family wor¬ 
ship otherwise so necessary in addition to public 
worship,—how easily do all degenerate into 
empty form and external posture without spirit 
and life.—He who does not hold to the Head, 
but holds rather to the thoughts of his own wis- 
; dom and the dreams of his own fancy, relying 
upon systems of human philosophy, upon highly 
gifted minds, or on the poesy of the human imagi¬ 
nation, desiring to seek ami find there all that is 
noble and exalted, salvation, joy, heaven itself, 
thereby denies and disowns the one great Recon¬ 
ciler and Redeemer, His Truth, His Love, Ilis 
Right and Ilis Glory : he loses in his folly and 
ingratitude the whole wealth of the Word of 
God ; he takes the shadow instead of the body, 
the sheen for the true light, a self-made life for 
the true Life, God's Life in us. 

Heubner; —The Christian should maintain 
freedom of conscience. lie should not depend 
on others, but follow his own conscience, not 
permitting himself to be bound to non-essential 
exercises. A superstitious over-estimateof things 
[indifferent always leads away from Christ.— 
Young Stilling, although indulging in many fan¬ 
cies about spirits, remained faithful to the bibli¬ 
cal principle, that all such attempts to open up 
the invisible world about him are culpable and 
opposed to the present probationary state of 
man. A Christian, clinging to Christ is secure 
against all such foolery, which would divert him 
from his aim. 

Wilhelm. —The holy simplicity of the Chris¬ 
tian. It consists herein 1) that he keeps his 
goal uninterruptedly in view : 2) guards against 
all going according to his own choice : 3) studies 
true humility at heart. — Lehman: —Against 
what must we guard if we would not miss the 
mark of our heavenly calling? 1) Against our 
own choice in the matter of our blessedness; 2) 
against false humility ; 3) against carnal mind. 
Claus : —Two great dangers on the path to the 
heavenly goal; 1) the error of human ordi¬ 
nances ; 2) the pride of our own heart. 

[Burkitt: —Abstinence is sinful when men ab¬ 
stain from some meats, upon pretence of holiness 
and conscience, as if some meats were unclean, 
or less holy in their own nature than others, or 
as if simple abstinence at any time were a thing 
acceptable to God in itself, without respect to 
the end for which it is sometimes required.— 
Men are most forward to that service of God, 
which is of man’s finding out and setting up ; man 
likes it better to worship a God of his own 
making, than to worship the God that made 
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him ; and likes any way of worshipping God 
which is of his own framing, more than that 
which is of God’s appointing. —Henry: Ver. 19. 
1) Jesus Christ is not only a Head of Govern¬ 
ment over the church, but a Head of vital influ¬ 
ence to it. 2) The body of Christ is a growing 
body.—R.] 

[Eadie:— Ver. 1G. Sensations of spiritual joy 
are not to be restricted to holy days, for they 
thrill the spirit every moment, and need not 
wait for expression till there be a solemn gather¬ 
ing, for every instant awakes to the claims and 
the raptures of religion.—Ver. 19. The church 
can enjoy neither life nor growth, if, misunder¬ 
standing Christ’s person or undervaluing His 
work, it have no vital union with Him.—Ver. 
20. Christ is the Head and to Him alone do we 
owe subjection. 

What mean they ? Canst thou dream there is a power 

In lighter diet at a later hour 

To charm to sleep the threatenings of the skies, 

And hide past folly from all-seeing eyes ? (Cowper). 

Ver. 23. When Diogenes lifted his foot on 
Plato’s velvet cushion and shouted “ thus I 
trample on Plato’s pride,” the Athenian sage 
justly replied “but with still greater pride.” 
The Apostle utters a similar sentiment. These 
•orporeal macerations, as history has shown 


tend to nurse licentiousness in one age, and a 
ferocious fanaticism in another.—R.] 

[Barnes: —Ver. 16. It is the solemn and sacred 
duty of all Christians to remit all attempts to 
make ceremonial observances binding on the con¬ 
science.— Ver. 18. “Pride may be pampered 
while the flesh grows lean.”— Wordsworth : 
Ver. 18. Pride in its worst form ; Pride dressed 
up in the disguise of lowliness. And this is the 
besetting sin of the human heart, which is more 
puffed up by false humility than by open 
pride.—R.] 

[Schenkel: —The danger of constituting one¬ 
self a judge of the consciences of others ; 1) why 
it is so near us; 2) why it must be so earnestly 
contended against.—Christ the only mediator 
between God and man: It is not humility, but 
pride, if we seek another.—The officious seeking 
after revelations outside the Revelation : 1) how 
dangerous ; 2) how foolish it is.—The danger of 
spiritual pride ; 1) Its source—the flesh; 2) its 
effects—inflation.—Who has died with Christ, 
can no longer live in the world: 1) The reason, 

2) the power of this truth.—Will-worship: 1) a 
self-deception, 2) a deceiving of others.—Interfer¬ 
ence with allowable enjoyment by ordinances 
of men: 1) the wrong inherent in such interfe¬ 
rence ; 2) the impurity* to which it leads.—R.] 


III. PART SECOND. 


Exhortation to vital sanctification. 
Chapters III. 1—IV. 6. 


1. The foundation and prospect of a genuine Christian mind and walk. 

(Chap. III. 1-4.) 

1 If ye then be risen [were raised together] 1 with Christ, seek those things which are 

2 above, where Christ sitteth [is, sitting] on the right hand of God. Set your affection 

3 [mind] on things above, not on things on the earth. For ye are dead 2 3 * * * * [died] and 

4 your life is [or hath been] hid [rAxpuizrai] with Christ in God. When Christ, who 
is our life, 8 shall appear [or be manifested], then shall ye also appear [or be mani¬ 
fested] with him in glory. 


1 Ver. 1.—[So Ellicott, Alford. The former renders the whole verse: “ If then ye were raised together with Christ, 
seek the things that are above, where Christ is, sitting on the right hand of God,” which rendering is justified in the notes 
below. His note on the distinction between “ which ” and “ that ” Is interesting.—R.] 

* Ver. 3.—[ , Aff€0a»'eT€; aorist, referring to definite past time, hence; “ died ”—as in ve r. 1: “ were raised.”—R.] 

3 Ver. 4.—X. C. D. 1 E. 1 F. G. and others read vfAwv; while B. and many others have A. has a lacuna here. The 

authorities are equal, the internal grounds also; the former is more striking, fitting, the latter the stranger, more difficult 

reading; not like the other dependent on ver. 3. Certainly it cannot be referred merely to Paul and Timothy (Schenkel), 

but to Christians in general. [Braune, following Meyer, seems to prefer ifiiov; but with Rec., Lachmann, Tischendorf, and 

modern English editors, ifxwv (“our,” E. V.) is to be preferred.—R.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

The injunction. Vers. 1, 2. 

Ver. 1. If ye then were raised together 
with Christ takes up from the foregoing (ii. 12) 
a comprehensive thought, in a form reminding 


us of ii. 20, to make it the basis of the exhorta¬ 
tion. “ If,” like ii. 20, is not a doubtful hypothe¬ 
sis, but fact (ii. 12), from which, as undeniable, 
a certain conclusion is deduced (o v v ). By 
“raised together with Christ” we must under¬ 
stand the ethical renewal (see notes on ii. 12). 
Meyer, who apparently refers this also to the 
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eorporcal resurrection, overlooks the “shall be 
manifested ” (ver. 4), and errs in regarding 
“actual” and “objective” as identical notions 
in contrast with “ ethical;” this latter is no less 
actual. [Alford, Ellicott, Wordsworth refer 
the iiorist to “ baptism.” It refers to the definite 
point of time when this actual, “ ethical ” change 
took place. Is that necessarily at baptism ? The 
two former object to the ethical sense on the 
ground that the injunction which follows would 
then be superfluous. Why should not a motive 
be drawn from this? What has been done for 
them is the ground for their doing, “seeking.” 

-R-] 

Seek those things which are above.—Td 

a v u, placed first for emphasis, is like rd Ittov- 
pdvta (Eph. ii. G); to seek such things is a ne¬ 
cessary consequence and requirement of being 
“ raised together with Christ.” Bengel : Chris- 
tus a resurrections statim contendit ad caelum (Jno. 
xx. 17). Comp. Phil. iii. 14, 20; Matt. vi. 20,24; 
Rom. ii. 7.—Where Christ is, sitting at the 
right hand of God.—“Where” marks “the 
things above” as the region of the heavenly 
things of the Messianic salvation; “ Christ is, 
sitting at the right hand of God ” indicates both 
the exultation after deep humiliation and certain 
rest after severe conflict. Thus a motive is given 
for the exhortation. Comp. Ps. cx. 1. [The 
passage seems to abound in motives, though this 
is the principal one. The E. V. overlooks the 
fact that there are two enunciations: “ Christ is 
there, and in all the glory of llis regal and judi¬ 
ciary power ” (Ellicott). — It.] 

Ver. 2. Set your mind on things above. 
—The emphasis rests on the object; hence it is 
placed first here also. This is not mere repeti¬ 
tion. After “seek” (Zt/reiv), which manifests 
itself in active and outward conduct, prominence 
is given to the cogitations of thought (ippoveiv, 
Phil. iii. 15, 19). Bengel: qui vere suprema qure- 
runt , non possunt non .tapere suprema .—Not on 
things on the earth. —This is=rd kiriyeia, 
“earthly things” (Phil. iii. 19), rd ev rcJ Kdopu, 
“the things that are in the world” (1 Jno. ii. 
15). The earthly, that which is “to perish with 
the using” (ii. 22), should not be the object of 
inward care and thought; this is a sign of being 
“of the world,” which is not=being “in the 
world” (Jno. xvii. 14, 16, 12). The use of 
earthly things is not forbidden, but we are bid¬ 
den, in the right use of the earthly to mind and 
seek heavenly things. [TiiEoritiLus: Four-footed 
beasts are like images of men who mind earthly 
things ; but they who live righteous lives soar 
aloft, like birds, on the wings of the soul, and 
mind those things that are above (Wordsworth). 
-R.] 

Ver. 3. The Proof. For ye died, «. e., died 
to the world, to the earth (ii. 20: “from the 
rudiments of the world”). The aorist (d nedd- 
vere) is used to denote an act that has occurred. 
Ye cannot then go backwards, live again or 
longer after the former fashion: your life is now 
another one.—And your life is hid with 
Christ in God.—“And” adds to the negative 
side, the having died, the positive side, “your 
life,” which however is “hid.” The perfect 
(KEKpvirTai) denotes the continued relation, 
the verb itself marks the state of the existent 


i life as still hidden, of course from the world, 
from men, from themselves also (I Jno. iii. 2: 
| “ It doth not yet appear”): the coherence of the 
life of Christians is denoted by “with Christ,” 
the inherence by “in God” (Meyer). Comp. 1 
Pet. iii. 4: “the hidden man of the heart;” 
Acts xvii. 28: “in Him we live and move and 
have our being.” [Eadie, against Barnes: 
“the idea of concealment, and not that of se¬ 
curity, seems to be principally contained in the 
verb, for it is placed in contrast with open mani¬ 
festation of Christ’s appearance. But this cou- 
, ceulment is no argument against present and 
partial enjoyment.”—It.]—Evidently this is to 
be understood of eternal life, which has been 
awakened and is furthered in the present in 
j consequence of the new birth. It remains con- 
! cealed until its completion, which enters (ver 
4 ; Rom. viii. 19) with “ the coming” (2 Thess. i. 
8; 1 Tim. vi. 14; 1 Cor. i. 7; 2 Thess. i. 7) fl¬ 
its Author and Finisher, Christ. The Greek 
fathers, Calvin, Grotius, Meyer, incorrectly 
regard it as the life hereafter, [Alford: tlu 
resurrection life—R.], as if the Christian life 
were not already substantially, though incipi- 
ently, the life to be completed hereafter. Gro¬ 
tius is incorrect, jus adrem rei nomine uppellat ; 
Heinrich: sicuti Christas; Rosenmuf.ller : in 
mente dei. [Alford : notice the solemnity of the 
repetition of the articles; and so all through 
these verses.—R.] 

Ver. 4. The exalted prospect. When Christ 
shall appear.—Rapidly, without km or <5e, 
this reminder and prospect is added, to animate 
their zeal. “When” marks the time, viz.: the 
appearing of Christ.—Our life—[the E. V. in¬ 
serts “ who is ,” thus bringing out the force of 
the passage.—R.] This is in apposition with 
“Christ,” as “the hope of glory” (i. 27). It 
forms the basis of the conclusion (“ then shall ye 
also appear”); hence it is added to signify not 
merely that Christ is a remote and sundered 
Cause, but Impulse, Power, Object and Sub¬ 
stance of the Life itself (Phil. i. 21 ; Jno. xi. 25). 
Bengel: Ratio sub qua manifestabitur. [Eadie is 
unfortunate in his interpretation: “shall appear 
in the character of our life.” Christ is our life 
itself, the essence and the impersonation of it 
(Ellicott).—I t.] 

Then shall ye also appear with him in 
glory.—“Then” refers to “when” (Bengel. 
prius non debemus postulare ); “ye also” to 
“Christ.” [Ellicott: The more verbally ex¬ 
act opposition w'ould have been “your hidden 
life;” but this the Apostle perhaps designedly 
neglects, to prevent C,ug being applied as it has 
been applied, merely to the resurrection-life.— 
R.] “ With Him,” which might otherwise have 

been omitted, is emphatic. “Appear with Him 
in glory” is=“glorified together” (Rom. viii. 
17), there preceded by “suffer with Him,” as 
this is by “died” (ver. 3; ii. 20: “ with Christ”). 
Corap. 1 Cor. xv. 42-44, 53. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETIIICAL. 

1. Here and hereafter no more fall into two in¬ 
congruous parts, than the year with seed time 
and harvest, human life with childhood and riper 
age, man with body and soul, the church in in- 
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visibly visible manner, with its militant and tri¬ 
umphant congregations. It is more than indis¬ 
tinctness and superficiality, it is anti-christian er¬ 
ror to say, as does Kaiiffer ( De fagg atcjviov notione, 
p. 93): vitam enim piarn et honestam, quam homo I 
Christianus inhac terra viverepossitac debeat, Paulus 
dicere non poterat nunc cum Christo in deo (in coelis \ 
puta, in quibus Christus nunc est) reconditam esse, 
atque olim in splendido Jesu reditu de coelo reve- ! 
latam iri: hsec nonnisi vitse ccelesti conveniunt. 
Such an affirmation grossly offends against the 
Lord’s words (Jno. v. 24, “hath eternal life”) 
and Paul’s (Phil. iii. 20: “our conversation is 
in heaven). So “ethical” and “physical” are 
very different, but not incongruous ideas. The 
Ethos should become Physis, and the latter 
should be made ethical. The Hereafter is not 
locally separated, is not a limited place, but a 
spiritual life-sphere, whose rudiments and germs 
lie in the narrow corporeal life, as in a concen¬ 
tric inner circle. God’s world cannot be dua¬ 
listically split into a visible and invisible world; 
as little can it be separated by a rationalistic or 
deistical cros9-cut into an upper and underworld. 
He has created IIis world, the material world, 
to be glorified with a receptivity for eternal 
spiritual being, finitum infiniti capax. 

2. The Ethical Consequence of the Christian 
view is: in the earthly life to begin the heavenly, 
in time to seek and to find eternity, faithful in 
the least, the perishing, to gain the greatest, the 
eternal. Aptly and elegantly says the Epistle to 
Diognetus (chap. v. 6 in Scholz: Apostolic Fathers, 
p. 170) of Christians; they inhabit—Being in 
heaven. Comp, the beautiful hymn of Richter : 
es glanzet der Christen inwendiges Leben. 

3. Only in and with Christ can we be even here 
assured of and joyful in eternal life ; the true life 
is Christ in us. 

4. The motive to constancy and fidelity in such a 
life is the glimpse of future glory, not the slavish 
fear of perdition, but child-like confidence and joy 
in the glory of the heritage and the heritage of 
glory. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

Do not indefinitely seek what is above in 
heaven, but think of this, that there Christ is in 
glory with the Father, resting in the assurance 
of victory, taking part in the rule of the world. 
As the leaves that cool thee with their shade, 
shining in the sunlight and gaily rustling and 
dancing on the stem, were only born in the spring, 
begotten the summer before, in the sleeping eye 
as in a cradle, so in the heat of life is hiddenly 
prepared thy life to be manifested above: so God 
creates thy life in the quiet depth of the heart 
through and with Christ. — Wouldst thou be one 
day in heaven, then must heaven be in thee here: 
first the kingdom of God is in thee, then thou in it. 

Starke : —Ascendamus interim corde, ut olim 
sequamur et corpore (Augustine). — Think not, that 
by earnest meditation on the kingdom of God, 
all duties of house and office must be laid aside. 
We can find a place for that, even when the body 
is outwardly busy. Indeed through spiritual 
care of the soul, external business is properly 
regulated, sanctified and blessed. 

Gerlach: — As Christ has concealed Himself 


from the bodily eye, and now lives a higher, 
heavenly, divine life ; so does the Christian 
united to Him through faith. But the life of 
Christ will not always be thus concealed. 

Schleiermacher : — The old man and the new 
man: this is the greatcontrast in which Paul’s en¬ 
tire proclamation of the gospel moved. The old 
man is both the man of sin and the man of the law; 
the new man is both the new creature in whom 
Christ lives, and he, who serves the righteous¬ 
ness, which comes through faith and avails be¬ 
fore God.— The walk is manifest, the life is hid, 
we can conclude respecting the latter, only from 
what is manifested in the former. 

Passavant :— The world knows not, sees not, 
what a new being has arisen in the believer 
through the risen Christ. He feels the life of 
Jesus in his heart. — Highest stand the prophets, 
apostles, martyrs, who “overcame by the blood 
of the Lamb, and by the word of their testi¬ 
mony ; and loved not their lives unto the death” 
(Rev. xii. 11). Butall the rest, who have fought 
unto death, in patience and long-suffering, in 
holy fidelity, who are made kings and priests, 
will be called conquerors by their Head. 

Heubner : — The higher, heavenly sense of the 
Christian proceeds from Christ, the Risen One, 
— this is its origin, its power —thither it goesalso 
to Ilis heavenly glory as its goal. He who has 
found the higher, forgets the lower.— Palmer: — 
The life in God : 1) a life of profound conceal¬ 
ment, yet to be made manifest ; 2) a life in 
blessed rest, yet with daily unrest and labor ; 
3) a life in heaven, yet with an appropriate 
blessing for earth. 

Gesetz un» Zeugniss [a German theological 
periodical. — R] : Live with Christ in God! 1) 
We have to make this way clear to ourselves ; 
2) to acquaint ourselves with the nature and 
quality of this life; 3) to inquire respecting the 
end, to which it develops itself.—The sign of 
spiritual resurrection; 1) heavenly mind; 2) 
divine life ; 3) blessed hope. —The exhortation 
of the Apostle: Seek the things which are 
above! 1) How the Apostle explains it ; 2) what 
grounds he adduces for it. —Our past and present 
and future \_Unser Sonst und Jetzt und EinstJ] 1) 
our past; a seeking and minding w hat is on the 
earth; a life without Christ and without God, 
manifest in sin and shame. 2) Our present ; a 
seeking and minding what is above, where 
Christ is ; a life hid with Christ in God. 3) 
Our future; a possessing and enjoying all that 
after which we here strive in faith ; a life with 
God manifested with Christ in glory. 

[Andrewes; Vers. 1, 2. Christ is risen, and if 
Christ then we. If we so be, then we “ seek ;” 
and that we cannot unless we “set our minds.” 
On what? On “things above,” not on earth, 
buC where “Christ is.” And why there? Be¬ 
cause where He is, there are the things we seek 
for, and here cannot find. There lie “is sitting” 
and so at rest. And at “ the right hand” so in 
glory. “ God’s right hand” and so forever. 
These we seek, rest in eternal glory. These 
Christ hath found and so shall we, if we begin to 
“set our minds” to search after them. — Luther: 
—Ver. 2. We live not in the flesh, but we dwell 
in the flesh. Bp. Dan. Wilson; —Things on 
earth too naturally draw us down, attract us, 
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fix us. Esau's red pottage prevails over the 
birthright. The guests in the parable turn away 
to their land, or oxen, or families. The Gadarene 
mind wishes Christ to depart from itsconsts. — II.] 
[Eadie : — -The pilgrim is not to despise the 
comforts which he may meet with by the way, 
but he is not to tarry among them, or leave them 
with regret. — Wordsworth: — Be ye good trees. 
Now, in the world’s eye, is your winter; to men 
ye appear like dry sticks. Your life is hid 
with Christ. Ye arc dead in appearance , but not 
dead in reality ; dead as to show of luxuriant 
leaves, but not dead in your spiritual root. 
Your root is Christ. His coming will be your 
summer. Then ye will put forth a glorious 
foliage. Ye will appear with Him in glory. And 


the leafy fig-tree of this world will be withered 
by His coming. — 11.] 

[Beveridue : Sermon on ver. 2. 1) Why 

“not on things on the earth?” a) they are be¬ 
low you and unsuitable to you both as men and 
Christians; b) they can never satisfy your de¬ 
sires; c) are troublesome and disquieting; d) 
unimportant and unnecessary (can neither make 
you happy themselves, nor conduce thereto); e) 
fleeting and unconstant. 2) Why “on things 
above?” a ) nothing was made or designed as a 
proper object for our affections but these; b) our 
relations “above;” c) our possessions. 3) What 
affections? a) our thoughts and meditations; b) 
our affection of love ; c) our desires; d ) our joy. 
Thus become holy and happy. — 11.] 


2. General exhortations. 
Chapter. III. 5-17. 


a) Exhortation to put off the old fleshly nature. 

(Chap. III. 5-11.) 

5 Mortify therefore vour 1 members which are upon the earth : fornication, unclean- 
ness, inordinate affection [lustfulness], 2 evil concupiscence [or shameful desire], 3 and 

6 covetousness,which is idolatry: For which things' 4 sake the wrath of God cometh on the 

7 children of disobedience : 5 In the which [Among whom] 6 ye also walked sometime 

8 [once], when ye lived [imperfect, were living] in them. But now ye also put off all 
these; anger, wrath, malice,blasphemy [evil speaking], 7 filthy [abusive] 8 comnnmi- 

9 cation out of your mouth. Lie not one to another, seeing that ye have put off the 

10 old man with his deeds; And have put on the new man, which is renewed [is being 
renewed] 9 in [unto, e:V] knowledge [,] after the image of him that created him: 

11 Where there is neither Greek nor Jew, circumcision nor uncircumcision, Barbarian, 
Scythian, bond nor [omit nor] 10 free: but Christ is all, and in all. 


1 Ver. 5 .— 'YfiCiv is wanting in X. A. B. and others. [It is omitted by Tischendorf (ed. 2, not 71, Alford, and by 

Branne; retained however by ltec. Lachniann, Meyer, Do Wette, Wordsworth. Ellicott; the latter remarks: “The great 
preponderance of MSS. am] the accordant testimony of so many versions seem to render this otherwise not improbable 
omission here very doubtful.”—R.) 

* Ver. 5.— [Alford and Klticott thus render iraflos: not merely “lust,” but the disposition toward it — R.] 

* Ver. 5.—[“ Evil concupiscence” is correct, but “shameful desire ’’ would be more generally understood.—R.] 

* Ver. 6. — A i a on the authority of X- B. C- and others, is better supported than 6t 6. [The former reading is ad( pted 
by Lachmuun. Tischendorf, Ellicott: the latter by Meyer and Alford. — R.J 

6 Ver. 6. — The clause «jri rows vious rijv airei0«ia$. “on the children of disobedience,” is wanting in B.; appa¬ 
rently taken from Eph. v. 6, where it is supported by all. [Rejected by Tischendorf and Alford. The uncial authority, 
X A.C. D. E. K. L., in support of It Is so preponderant, that it cannot safely be omitted. The two Epistles might welt 
contain expressions exactly alike. Meyer retains it.—R.l 

* Ver. 7.— [’E v oI« refers to “the children of disobedience.” if that clause be iet«ined. If it be rejected, the E. V. is 
correct, but is incorrect as It now stands. (Branne, Ellicott.) — R] 

1 Ver. 8. —f“ Evil-speaking” or “calumny” Is evidently the meaning of /3 A a a <f> a v here, as in Eph. iv. 31, where 
the E. V. reads: “ evil-speaking.”—R.l 

8 Ver. 8. — [“Abusive,” perhaps “foul-mouthed communication,” Is bettor than “filthy;” the idea of obscenity is not 
necessarily Included In aiax poKoyiav . — >{.] 

9 Ver. 10. — [The present participle here denotes a process going on. See Exeo. Notes. — R.] 

10 Ver. 11. — Before cA«v0<pov. A. and others read ica», a few also before 2*v0i7v, but both weakly supported. 
[“ Nor” is nnuecessarily supplied In the E. V.—R.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

The first exhortation concerning the relation to the 
pleasures and possessions o f earth . Vers. 5-7. 

Ver. 5 Mortify therefore your members, 
which are upon the earth.—“ Mortify there¬ 
fore” is joined to vers. 1-4, containing an infe¬ 


rence from “were raised together” (ver. 1) and 
“died” (ver. 3). Their being dead has as its 
result a new life, in which a “making dead” 
(vr/epofv) is possible and necessary. The verb 
(only here and Roin. iv. 19; Heb. xi. 12) is 
reddere vtupbv, i. e., cadaver omnibus viribus priva¬ 
tum (jrrijpa), stronger than Oavarovv (Rom. viii. 
13). See Tittmann, Syn. I. p. 168. [The aorist 
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denotes a definite aet, which ELticoTT thus ex¬ 
presses: “kill at once;” Alford: “put to 
death.”—R.] After the Christian died (ver. 8), 
lie has as quickened (ver. 1), with the newly 
gained vital power, to kill the “members which 
are upon the earth.” This expression corre¬ 
sponds with the context, and refers in its sense 
to “putting off the body of the flesh ” (ii. 11). 
There the whole organism was brought into 
view, here the individual members; there “of 
the flesh” describes what here, in accordance 
with ver. 3, is described by “ which are upon the 
earth ” (Bengel: where is found the sustenance 
of those members, of which collectively the body 
of sin consists). Because they are “fleshly,” 
there is a motive for putting them to death. 


He gives prominence to this by means of the re¬ 
lative clause, whieh characterizes it and gives a 
motive for mortifying it. “ Which ” ( quippe qusc , 
“which indeed;” Winer’s Gram. pp. Ill, 157). 
See on Eph. v. 5. It is incorrect to apply it to 
insatiable voluptuousness (Estius and others) 
or to “gains from lust” (Baeiir and others). 
[Braune in the parallel passage extends the ap¬ 
plication of the relative clause to all the preceding 
forms of sin, which application is grammatically 
inadmissible here, though allowable there. 
II e o v e i; i a, “ covetousness,” is marked by the 
article as the notorious form of sin, not merely in¬ 
troduced thus as forming a new category; for 
while it is another form of sin, there is an inti¬ 
mate connection in point of fact, “monsters of 


This must be understood in an ethical, not a covetousness have been also monsters of lust.” 
physical sense (IIuther, Unger and others), not Covetousness has as its primary object—wealth— 
of the Church members as the vital activities of but there is no objection to expanding its mean- 
the body of the Church (Schenkel) ; for the ing here, as Trench does. lie intimates that 
Christian is not required to mutilate his body, the Greek Fathers use this word to designate 
nor are members or masses of members “who are . both the sins of impurity and avarice, “even as 
on the earth,” organs of the Church and its ae- I the root out of which they alike grow; namely, 
tivity, since it is a ereation of God; the words , the fierce and ever fiercer longing of the creature 
might be applied to Christians, who are worldly- which has turned from God, to fill itself with the 
minded, but, as regards these, venpovv, putting ' inferior objects of sense is one and the same.” 
to death, is a duty only in the view of fanatics. Syn. AT. T. \ 24. This is idolatry. It is worthy 
[Elucott thus aptly paraphrases: “As you of notice too that idolatry and lust are connected 
died, and your true life is hidden with Christ, historically, as well as in the 0. T. passim. —R.] 
and hereafter to be developed in glory, act con-1 Ver. 6. For which things’ sake the 
formably to it—let nothing live inimical to such wrath of God coxneth.—Thus he adds a mo- 
a state, kill at once the organs and media of a tive for the necessity of the exhortation, “- 


merely earthly life.” Put to death the portions 
of your body, which are the instruments of sin, 
as respects the sphere (on the earth) of these 
sinful activities, and the actions and desires be¬ 
low specified : a duty very different from and 
more difficult than asceticism, or obedience to 
“ the commandments of men ” (ii. 21, 22).—R.] 
The substantives, which follow in appositional 
relation to “members.” show more specifically 
what is meant: fornication, uncleanness, 
lustfulness, evil concupiscence, and co¬ 
vetousness, which is idolatry.—B engel: 


tify:” you must either kill or be killed. The 
relative refers to the sins mentioned above,* 
on account of which “ the wrath of God eometh.” 
See on Eph. v. G. [Also for notes upon : on the 
children of disobedience, which Braune re¬ 
jects here.—It.] The absence of “on the child¬ 
ren of disobedience ” denotes a reference to God’s 
judgment on earth, under which the saints also 
suffer. The expression, which is to be distin¬ 
guished from “the day of wrath” (Rom. ii. 5), 
and the context which is to be distinguished 
from 1 Thess. i. 10, “the wrath to come,” does 


‘ these (yefa/, members) are enumerated.” There , not refer to the future judgment (Meyer, Bleek 
is no metonymy here (De Wette), nor are these ; and others). [Ellicott, following Theophilus, 
the ethical ingredients inhering in the members refers it to punishment here and hereafter. 
(Meyer, Winer’s Gram. p. 494). On the first! There is this sjtrong objection to Braune’s view, 


two and the last substantives, see on Eph. v. 3 
“ Lustfulness ” (n- aSog) [not limited to unnatu¬ 
ral lust, as Rom. i. 2G.—R ] and “evil concupis¬ 
cence” [e 7T t 6 v y. i a a a ktj) are to be referred, 
according to the context, to sexual sin ; the for¬ 
mer denoting rather the formal eagerness, the 
latter the intrinsic unworthiness, determined by 
the object; the former is always the latter also, 
bat not vice versa (1 Thess. iv. 5: “in the lust of 
concupiscence,” ev iradei eKidvytac). [The latter 
being more general.—R.] The category intro¬ 
duced by “fornication,” on account of its mani¬ 
fold and frequent manifestations (Gal. v. 19), is 
prominently set forth in detail; unnatural un- 
eleanness is included in the last two substantives, 
but not specially described (Erasmus and oth¬ 
ers). 

By the side of “fornication” thus specified, 
the Apostle puts “covetousness” as a second 
category, indicated by the article. Bengel: ar~ 
ticulus facit ad epitasin et totum genus vitii a genere 
enumeratarum modo specierum diversum complectitur. 


that the New Testament does not represent the 
wrath of God as eoming in any sense upon the 
saints. If the longer reading be adopted, his 
remark is also grammatically incorrect. What¬ 
ever interpretation be put upon ev ole , the follow¬ 
ing verse excludes the Colossian Christians from 
the threatened wrath.—R.] 

Ver. 7. Among whom ye also once 
walked.—If “ on the children of disobedience” 
be retained, the relative must be joined to that 
antecedent; otherwise it refers as di’ a to the 
enumerated sins. “ Once walked” denotes their 
conduct in different relations. See on Eph. ii. 
2.—When ye were living in them.—[That 
is, in these sins, as the sphere of life. There is no 
tautology if the personal reference of the last 
clause be adopted.—R.] The verb, in emphatic 


•[Alford, reading $<’ 3, refers it to “idolatry” alone, 
and heuce in his exegesis, makes it “ the all-comprehend¬ 
ing and crowning sin.” Meyer, adopting the same reading, 
reiers it to the whole immoral character just named 
-R.] 
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position, marks the internal life with undisturbed 
gratification, while “ walk” denotes the mani¬ 
festations of it in thought, word and deed ; the 
imperfect (“were living”) refers to a continued 
state, the aorist (“ walked”) to the individual 
acts, corresponding thus with the meaning of the 
verbs. Their sinful walk was conditioned by 
their sinful nature, not merely by habit and cir¬ 
cumstance. Benqel: Vivebatis tanquam in vestro 
principio , origine, elemento (Gal. v. 25). Hence 
tv tovtois and e v o l f refer to the same ante- 
• cedent. This is not tautological (Meyer) but em¬ 
phatic : the first is not merely walking in heath¬ 
enism, and the other a vicious life (Schenkel^; 
the former is rather the “act” and the latter 
the “power” of sin (Calvin) or the one “ en¬ 
ergy,” kvepyeia, the other “habit’of nature” 
(Estius). — [It is obvious how much is gained in 
the exegesis of this verse, by retaining “ on the 
children of disobedience.” It then means: 
“ Among which children of disobedience ye also 
walked, when ye were living in these sins.” 
Surely with preponderant uncial authority, this 
exegetical advantage should decide in favor of 
retaining it, instead of being used to support 
the omission as lectio difficilior. —It.] 

The second exhortation concerning their social re¬ 
lations to each other. Ver. 8-11. 

Ver. 8. But now ye also put off all these. 
—“But now” (ivvi (ft), in contrast with “once,” 
( 7 tots, ore), is the present Christian state, which 
begins with conversion. Hence “ put off” cor¬ 
responds with “ mortify” (ver. 5), or “put away 
from you” (Eph. iv. 31), and “ye also” puts the 
readers here beside other Christians, as in ver. 
7 by other heathen. “All these” (r a tt avra) re¬ 
fers to what follows (Winer's Gram. p. 102); not 
to all those (ver. 5) and these also which follow 
(Meyer, Sciienkel). [Ellicott, Alford follow 
Meyer, but Braune’s view is more strictly gram¬ 
matical. Eadie unfortunately makes the verb in¬ 
dicative instead of imperative.—It.]—Anger, 
wrath, malice, evil-speaking, abusive 
communication out of your mouth. — See 
on Eph. iv. 31. The last substantive is wanting 
there, but corresponds to aioxpbrrft nal uupoloyia 
(Eph. v. 4). It describes shameful speech in gen¬ 
eral, which, according to the context injures the 
neighbor, who hears it or of whom it is spoken, 
as “ evil speaking'’ ( f 3?.ao<j>7}[iia). It is not to be ap¬ 
plied to lewd speaking ( IIuther and others), at 
least not exclusively, though it may include it. 
The first three substantives form a climax, de¬ 
scribing the internal condition, from perceptible 
excitement to passionateness which is its basis, 
then to deep-seated malicious nature; the other 
two refer to speech, hence to both is significantly 
added: “ out of your mouth.” It might be 
joined with “put off,” but without any refer¬ 
ence to the first three, since it would not be 
enough that among Christians these never found 
expression in words (Schenkel); they should 
not be found at all. 

Ver. 9. Lie not one to another.—See Eph. 
iv. 25. E i f denotes the direction : belie not 
one another. [The practice is thus stamped as 
a social wrong (Ellicott). Michaelis observes 
that it is only in this Epistle and that to the Ephe¬ 
sians, that the Apostle warns his readers against 
lying (Barnes). — R.] The aorist participles 


which follow (vers. 9 b-11) give a motive for the 
injunction in vers. 8, 9 a. —Seeing that ye 
have put off the old man. —[The E. V. thus 
admirably expresses the force of the aorist parti- 
i ciple air e nd vo a pevo 1 . —R.] The aorist re- 
j quires this as the Apostle’s view: first, the ex¬ 
perienced death and rising, then the active morti- 
J fication of the members, first the experienced 
putting off the old man and putting on the new, 
then the active removal of what is contrary 
thereto, here a motive, drawn from what has 
preceded, is pre-supposed. Hence the Vulgate: 
exspoliantes, and Bkngel: “putting off,” as if it 
were contemporaneous, are incorrect; Luther 
also : put off, as though it were an injunction. 
The verb is to be taken according to the parallel 
expression (Eph. iv. 22 : anoOeotie) like the sub¬ 
stantive ii. 11, and its object as in Eph. iv. 22. 
The old man, the sinful nature as it is before 
conversion and regeneration is to be laid off as a 
garment that has become useless, with all its pe¬ 
culiarities, hence : with his deeds. —Here is 
the stringent conclusion that what was detailed 
above must of course be put away. Comp. Rom. 
viii. 13; Gal. v. 24: “the flesh with the affee- 
tions (zatti/paoiv) and lusts.” 

Ver. 10. And have put on the new man. 
—The putting off and on, connected by nai, are 
to be regarded as contemporaneous, according 
to the principle : natura el gratia non patiuntur 
vacuum (nature and grace do not tolerate a va¬ 
cuum) ; only in the domain of grace in distinc¬ 
tion from the physical, the initiative is with the 
new man and in virtue of the divine power cre¬ 
ating him. In contrast with tt aAaioq, old, we 
have in Eph. iv. 24, naivde;, new, as not yet 
present, here veog ; iraXaiog being therefore old, 
superannuated, senile; both are found in Eph. 
iv. 23, 24 ( avaveoiodai — naivov) and here in the 
adjective and added participle. The motive 
drawn from veov, recent, young, as it were [newly 
entered and fresh state. Ellicott.—11.], lies in 
the danger prepared by the false teachers for 
Christians, who had been just now or not long 
converted. 

The condition of the new man and his imme- 
! diate task is more closely defined : which is 
being renewed, tov avana/vovpevov. — 
The present participle denotes what is to go on 
in the present. The context requires the mid¬ 
dle sense to denote the self-exertion, the active 
life. The new man is not anything complete at 
once, but. in a state of vital growth, of further 
development, and that by the Holy Spirit (Tit. 
iii. 5). [This seems to contradict the last opinion 
that the participle is middle. Alford, Elli¬ 
cott, Wordsworth all regard it as passive. 
The latter naturally suggests: “the new man was 
born in you at your regeneration in baptism, but 
needs the daily renewal of the Holy Ghost.” Omit 
“in baptism,” and the explanation will be gene¬ 
rally received as correct. The passive or middle 
interpretation will be adopted as the stress is laid 
upon the divine or human side of the progressive 
work of sanctification, and yet as the Apostle is 
speaking of the new man, of our becoming holy, 
which lies back of active holiness, the passive is 
to be preferred. The new man is being renewed, 
rather than renewing himself.—It.] Comp. 2 
Cor. iv. 16. The preposition ava marks the 
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further, upward, onward striving, which is then 
more closely defined : 

Unto knowledge, after the image of 
him that created him. — “ Unto knowledge” 
denotes the end, “after the image of Him t'hat 
created him,” the norm. According to ii. 2 ; i. 9, 
“knowledge” is not further characterized as a 
knowledge corresponding to the image of the 
Creator, for by thus regarding both clauses as 
one (Hoffmann, Meyer), no natural sense is 
given. In this knowledge, which cannot be 
supplied by worldly wisdom, the new man must 
grow according to the image of his Creator, God ; 
this image is Christ, since the Christian is a 
“new creature” (2 Cor. v. 17). There is an 
unmistakable allusion and reference to the first 
creation ” (Gen. i. 2o, 27). The second new 
creation is not to be separated from the first, the 
Christian is the genuine man, Christianity is 
true, God-willed humanity. [The latter clause is 
to be joined with “being renewed” (Alford, 
Ellicott). The final word “ him ” refers to the 
“ new man.” The passage means more than the 
restoration of the image of God lost by Adam. 
“ It is certain that the image of God, in which 
Christ’s Spirit re-creates us, will be as much 
more glorious than that, as the seeond man is 
more glorious than the first” (Alford). So 
Eadie in loco. Compare Eph. iv. 24. — R.] 

Ver. 11. Where there is neither Greek 
nor Jew, circumcision nor uncircumci¬ 
sion, Barbarian, Scythian, bond, free. — 
“ Where” refers to the region of the new crea¬ 
tion in Christ, in contrast with the domain of 
creation without Christ; in the latter there is 
division, contrariety and discord ; in the former 
union, fraternity. Just as in the parallel passage 
(Eph. iv. 25: “for we are members one of ano¬ 
ther”), this fellowship of the regenerate, the 
converted, requires truth and friendship among 
each other. It is incorrect to join “ where,” as 
=7 ua in se , to the yet remote “knowledge” 
alone, finding here its object now brought in 
(Schenkel). y E vi means, as in Homer: there 
is there, therein; ovk evi denies division as 
respects nationality (“Greek and Jew”),* as 
respects religion (“ circumcision and uncircum¬ 
cision”), culture (“Barbarian, Scythian”), so¬ 
cial status (“bond, free”). It is worthy of 
note, that, in nationality, the Greek who ruled in 
language is put before the Roman who held em¬ 
pire ; in religion, Israel honored with revelation 
takes precedence ; in culture, the step is from the 
uncultivated to the extreme savage (Bengel: 
“ Scythians, more barbarous than the Barbari¬ 
ans;” ftapflap&raroi), as in Rom. i. 14, the pol¬ 
ished Greek not being again mentioned, while 
the summary is indicated by the omission of the 
conjunction; in the social category, the slave 
stands before the freeman to note the receptivity 
of the insignificant, and the exalting power of 
the gospel. Comp. Gal. iii. 28. [Lange’s Com. 
pp. 88, 91.—R.] 

But Christ is all and in all.—“ But” pre¬ 
sents the contrast to the condition in the region 
of the natural life ; hence within the Church 
there is not difference, divisions; in spite of the 

* [The E. V. places the negation in the conjunctions. A 
more literal rendering would be: “There is not Greek 
and Jew, circumcision and uncircumcision,” etc. — R.] 


distinctions, there is no schism there, but union, 
concord on the ground of unity ; in all these four 
directions (ra TtavTa), and in all the individual 
persons, the Christians (“in all,” nal ev tract) 
is the same (Xpiardf), “who alone occupies 
the whole, as the saying is, between stem and 
stern, and is both beginning and end ” (Calvin). 
Comp. 1 Cor. xv. 28; Gal. vi. 15. Bengel: 
“Scythian is not Scythian, but Christ’s; Barba¬ 
rian is not Barbarian, but Christ’s. Christ is 
all things, and that in all who believe. In Christ 
are new creatures.” [Meyer: “The subject is 
placed at the end, for the greatest emphasis. He, 
the all determining principle of the new life and 
activity (rd tt avra) in all his believers (iv tract), 
forms the higher unity, in which all those old 
divisions and antitheses become without signifi¬ 
cance and as if no longer existing.” Ellicott: 
“ Christ is the aggregation of all things, dis¬ 
tinctions, prerogatives, blessings, and moreover 
is in all, dwelling in all, and so uniting all in the 
common element of Himself.”—R.] 

DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. Christian Exhortation. All truly Christian 
exhortation to a moral life, internal and external 
alike, is directed mainly towards the right use 
of salvation as already possessed, towards its 
preservation in given circumstances, and the 
maintenance of conduct which meets the condi¬ 
tions of the rightly adjusted relations of the 
Christian. What is accepted and received as a 
germ through faith in the mercy of God in 
Christ, must be held fast, ever more vitally ap¬ 
propriated, nourished and developed practically 
in every direction. The regenerated believer, 
with the powers imparted to him by God, must 
now so work, that his action and conduct are as 
much his consenting, as God’s continued action. 
Christ for us becomes Christ in us, and Christ 
before us becomes Christ through us. % 

2. The world in and about the Christian. With 
respect to its pleasure, sensual, especially sexual 
pleasure, he must strive after purity; with re¬ 
spect to its possessions, after contentment, in or¬ 
der not to fall away from God and under His 
wrath. [For the sin of sensuality is not only 
intimately connected with that of covetousness, 
but both are essentially idolatrous. Those “with¬ 
out God” (Eph. ii. 12) are “in the world,” 
and the world’s pleasures and possessions are put 
by them in the place of God.—R.] 

3. Towards his neighbor, especially the brethren, 
there must be friendliness in disposition, word 
and truth. 

4. All sin must be repelled. All that is opposed 
to what is required, both in its various shades 
from coarser to finer and finest, and in its differ¬ 
ent manifestations in act, word, thought, percep¬ 
tion, from external to internal and inmost, must 
be contended against and repelled. Only what 
is sinful, yet all that is sinful, is contrary to 
Christianity and Christian character. 

5. Christ the point of unity. Upon the absolute 
dignity of Christ and His central position toward 
the world (i. 17: “in Him all things subsist”), 
which points to His Divine Fulness (i. 19; ii. 9), 
to Him as the image of the Creator, rests the fact 
that He is the absolute point of unity, the central 
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and terminal point for men. What lie is for the ! 
macrocosm lie is also for the microcosm ; He is 
the Second Adam, “a quickening spirit” (1 Cor. 
xv. 45). Hence the requirement to become a 
Christian and be a Christian must be deemed ab¬ 
solute for every man. Union with Christ is ab¬ 
solutely right, but it alone; contrasted with it 
all diversities as to nationality, confession, cul¬ 
ture and station (ver. 11) are only relatively 
right; this they are, in so far as that absolute 
right remains unimpaired. Cosmopolitism in po¬ 
litical and social life, union in denominational 
life are fruitless, or stunted products of the natu¬ 
ral man working within the Church, when and j 
where they do not recognize and maintain union 
with Christ, established above all unions. This is 
then the rule: one with Christ, united with one 
another. By this every Christian, that is every 
evangelical Christian, and every age, such as 
that of the Reformation, must be tested. [By it 
too must be tested many human organizations, 
which aim at uniting selfish men so as to contri¬ 
bute to the common good. Many social and po¬ 
litical problems remain to be solved, but social 
science has not always remembered that, “the 
putting on of the new man ” alone brings man 
“where there is neither Greek nor Jew—bond 
nor free, but Christ all and in all.”—II.] Com¬ 
pare the notes ou Eph. iv. 22 sq.; v. 25; v. 5, 6. 

HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

With every sin look at its concealed beginning 
in the heart, and its public issue in the judgment | 
of God, who regards the heart.—Be not content i 
with strength enough to prevent the sin of the ! 
heart from breaking out unto word and work, i 
Be so ashamed of the past, that the present may 
not be as it was, and the future become far 
worse.—As a rule lying to others is closely con¬ 
nected with lying about others. 

Starke: —Improvement of the sinful life is as 
difficult for the flesh, as if the man should go to 
his death ; for he is as much in love with fleshly 
lusts, as if this were his life. One of the chiefest j 
members of the old man is “ the lust of the flesh j 

this secret poison hides in all. Though this fire ' 
be at once quenched in believers, yet, if they do 1 
not take care, the ever-glowing cinders may 
easily and quickly burst into a flame again. 2 
Sam. xi. 2 sq.—Covetousness breaks not only the 
eighth and tenth commandments of the second 
table, but the first and second of the other also; 
hence the covetous are idolaters too.—Old rags 
we throw away; sin, which makes us so old and 
deformed and ugly before God, the Christian must 
so put away, that he not only restrains its out¬ 
break, but also exhausts the spring itself, drain¬ 
ing it more and more, even if he does not dry it 
up entirely.—[What a mark of our great cor¬ 
ruption, that the tongue, which should be the 
means of doing our neighbor good, is so often the 
instrument to injure him.—R.J—The state of the 
regenerate is a putting off the old and a putting 
on the new man. Hence in a believer there are 
as it were, two men or a double nature, Spirit 
and flesh, which contend against each other. 
Gal. v. 17. The one from its corrupt propensity 
wills what is evil, the other from divine opera¬ 
tion what is good. 


Rieger :—With all that belongs to the old na¬ 
ture, we arc never done ; yet we should not be 
grieved by the way : the quietest plan is with 
childlike mind to learn, and to regard the matter 
as ever in progress.—G krlacu :—The capacity 
for knowing and loving God is that alone wherein 
man excels the rest of creation, whereby he 
rules it. Is he a mirror of the Most High, then 
there is in him an image of God, which sin has 
not obliterated, but so polluted and marred that 
his own power can never more restore it.—When 
the image of God is restored in the soul, the par¬ 
tition-walls among men fall down. 

Scu leiurmacher :—When Christians seem to 
us to be not yet permeated entirely by the new 
life in Christ, we may not thence infer ou entire 
lack of the Spirit.—Paul admonishes them to put 
off their old members, not by virtue of the old man 
itself, but by virtue of the new and because the 
vital strength of the new man in them is pre¬ 
supposed.—This work of putting off the old man 
and putting on the new is a common one, and we 
should not believe in the fancy that somewhere it 
is wanting altogether. 

Passavant: —[Ver. 15. Covetousness which 
is idolatry can be found among Christians, in 
men who rejoice in a Christian education, and 
bow before the cross of Christ as the tree of life. 
The life of the covetous man is hid with his 
hoards in iron chests; the life of the Chris¬ 
tian is “hid with Christ in God.”—Ver. 7. It is 
better, if one has never walked in these things, 
if they have never been the elements of our life, 
for then our sanctification is easier. On this ac¬ 
count we should learn the fear of God from our 
youth.]—Ver. 8. A single word, slipping from 
the mouth of the Christian can pollute the whole 
God-sanctified new man.—[Ver. 9. It is long be¬ 
fore a tongue, hitherto unaccustomed to lie, be¬ 
comes accustomed to the truth; this is the work 
of the Spirit of God, which is the Spirit of truth. 
—Ver. II. God regards in us only llis Son and 
11 is image, as lie hates only the old man and his 
corruption.—R.] 

[Burkitt: —Ver. 7. No argument will prevail 
more with a Christian to follow on the work of 
mortification closely for the time to come, than 
the remembrance of his long continuance in sin in 
time past.—Ver. 9. Lying makes a man like the 
devil, who was a liar as well as a murderer from 
the beginning.—Ver. 11. O blessed Jesus! Art 
thou thus all to me? I will labor to be all to 
thee ; to give thee all that I am.—R.] 

[Henry: —Ver. 5. It is very observable, that 
among all the other instances of sin which good 
men are recorded in the Scripture to have fallen 
into; (and there is scarcely any but some or 
other in one or other part of their life, have 
fallen into;) there is no instance in all the 
Scripture of any good man charged with covet¬ 
ousness.—Ver. 9. Lying makes us like the devil 
(who is the father of lies), and is a prime part of 
the devil’s image upon our souls.—Ver. 10. The 
new man is said to be renewed in knowledge ; 
because an ignorant soul cannot be a good soul. 
Light is the first thing in the new creation, as it 
was in the first.—R.] 

[Eadie :—Ver. 5. If the heart is dead let all 
the organs which it once vivified and moved die 
too—nay, put them to death. Let them be 
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killed from want of nutriment and exercise.— 
This desire of having more, and yet more, is 
idolatry. What it craves it worships, what it 
worships it makes its portion.—Ver. 11. 1. Such 
distinctions do not prevent the on-putting of the 
new man. 2. In the church, prior and external 


distinctions do not modify the possession of 
spiritual privilege and blessing.— Wordsworth : 
—Ver. 5. You must be dead to earth, in order to 
life in heaven. While we mortify our members 
upon the earth, we quicken our members in 
heaven.—R.] 


b ) Exhortation to Christian love one toward another, and to glorifying the name of Christ in word 

and work. 

Chapter III. 12-17. 

12 Put on therefore, as the elect of God, holy [or saints] 1 and beloved, bowels of 

13 mercies [mercy], kindness, humbleness of mind, meekness, longsuffering: Forbear¬ 
ing one another, and forgiving one another [each other], 2 if any man have a quarrel 
[or complaint, /j.ofj.<prjv] against any: even as Christ 3 forgave you, so also do ye [doing 

14 yourselves]. 4 And above [But over] 5 all these things put on charity [love], 

15 which 6 is the bond of perfectness. And let the peace of God [Christ] 7 rule in your 
hearts, to the which also ye are [were] called in one body; and be ye thankful. 

16 Let the word of Christ dwell in you richly [;] in all wisdom; [omit semi-colon] 
teaching and admonishing one another in psalms and [omit and] 8 hymns [and] 
spiritual songs, singing with grace [in grace 9 singing] in your hearts to the Lord 

17 [God]. 10 And [everything] whatsoever ye do in word or deed, do all in the name 
of the Lord Jesus, 11 giving thanks to God and the Father [God the Father] 12 by 
him. 


I Ver. 12.—['Ay i oi, “saints,” if used substantively as Branne holds. See Exeq. Notes. There are several quite 
unimportant various readings in this verse; oi KTtp pov and irpatfrijra are preferable to olKTippiov and irpaorijra of 
the Kef.—It.J 

s Ver. 13.—[’A A K jj A <o v —ea v to is; there is nothing in the E. V. to indicate that different words follow the two parti¬ 
ciples.— K.l 

a Ver. 13.—Instead of o Xp kttos, C. [K. L., most versions, Tischendorf, Meyer. Ellicott, Wordsworth, Rec.], A. B. 
and others [Lachmann, AlfordJ read 6 Kvpios. X. 6 0eos. Besides, fleos roeXpurrov, deus in christo, occur. 

4 Ver. 13.—[To supply an imperative, with E. V , breaks the construction unnecessarily. If anything be supplied in 

English it should be the auxiliary participle as above.—R.] 

6 Ver. II.—L’Ewi rratriv fie roiirot 5. “But over all these;”—“above all” is ambiguous.—R.] 

8 Ver. 14.— A. B. C. F. G. and others read o; os in is a correction, as well as the later ijns; [Rec., grammatical 
emendation (Meyer, Alford). —R.] 

T Ver. 15.—[To i Xpi<rroi on the authority of X- A. B. C. and most versions, modern editors generally, instead of 
tow 0«oG, Rec., followed by E. V.— R.] 

8 Ver. 16.—Kat before wp.eots and <Jfiais added from Eph. v. 19. 

* Ver. 16.—[Branne omits the article before \dpin and renders “ in thanksgiving.” But it is retained by most 
modern editors on the authority of B. and others. See Exeq. Notes —R.] 

10 Ver. 16.—[T to B e cj> is the reading of the mass of MSS., adopted by most modern editors ; *vptto, Rec. Lachmann, pro¬ 
bably taken from Eph. v. 19.—R.] 

II Ver. 17.— B reads k v p i ov '1 17 cr oi, X. inserts XpiaroC, others omit Kvpiov. [Lachmann, Ellicott, Wordsworth fol¬ 
low the last reading ; Tischendorf, Alford, Rec. that of B. — R]. 

12 Ver. 17.— [Kat, probably from Eph. v. 20, is omitted in X. A. B. C., by Lachmann, Tischendorf, Meyer, Alford, 
Ellicott, Wordsworth.—R.J 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

The virtues of the new man in intercourse with the 
brethren (vers. 12-14). 

Ver. 12. Put on therefore.—To the “have 
put on the new man” (ver 10) there is joined, 
as a consequence (“therefore”), the positive 
precept, which finds a motive, as a continuing 
and valid requirement, in the “beingrenewed;” 
although they have put on the new man, they 
have yet to take up anew the single parts. [El¬ 
licott, following Hoffman x. thinks ovv has here 
more of its reflexive force, taking up what has 


been said and continuing it: “as you have put 
on the new man, put on all its characteristic 
qualities.” But even this paraphrase implies a 
“moral consequence.” “For although the put¬ 
ting on of the new man as a fact, has historically 
occurred through the conversion to Christ, yet 
it has, according to the nature of the new man, 
its continued acts, which should occur, viz., 
through the appropriation of those virtues, which 
the new man assuch must possess” (Meyer). — R.] 
As the elect of God, [holy or] saints 
and beloved, conditions the justice of the 
precept and the indispensableness of complying 
with it. “As” gives prominence to the actual 
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condition, relation, in which they stand.— “Elect 
of God ” is used substantively as Matt. xxiv. 31; 
Mark xiii. 27; Luke xviii. 7; llom. viii. 33; Tit. i. 

1 : “saints” (ayiot) as Bom. i. 7; xv. 25, 26, 31; 
xvi. 2, 15; 1 Cor. i. 2, etc. 'A yioc rob titob (Mark 
i. 24; Luke iv. 34; Jno. vi. 69) is a descrip¬ 
tion of the Christian; aytoi avrob (“Ilis saints”) 
also occurs (2 Thess. i. 10). The position of the 
genitive (rob deob) however requires it to be 
joined with the first term (“elect ”). “Beloved” 
is also used substantively as Eph. i. 6. The 
climax here is unmistakable: as to the ground, 
they are without desert “elect of God,” as to 
their condition they are “saints,” as to their re¬ 
lation to God, they are, as the perfect denotes, 
the continued objects of Ilis love (1 Thess. i. 4; 

2 Thess. ii. 13). Bengel: “the order of words 
corresponds exquisitely with the order of things: 
eternal election precedes sanctification in time, 
the sanctified feel love, and then imitate it.” 
The last, firmly founded on the preceding, has 
the stress laid on it. All three are correlatives 
of “putting on the new man,” which pre-sup- 
poses the “election of God” (vers. 10, 11). 
Hence neither are the last two substantives and 
the first an adjective (Blekk), nor the first sub¬ 
ject and the two others predicates (Meyer, Ben- 
gel). [So also Eadie, Alford and Ellicott. 
Eit her view is admissibleon grammatical grounds. 
Ellicott urges that the force of the exhortation 
rests on their character as “elect,” while Al¬ 
ford insists that as e/cAe kto'i is a word, which 
must find its ground independently of us in the 
absolute will of God, it cannot be an adjunctive 
attribute of the other two. On the whole the 
view of Meyer, followed by the commentators 
just mentioned, and implied in the E. V , is 
preferable. For it seems better accordant with 
Paul’s method of stating the truth of Divine grace, 
and with the position of the words to lay the 
emphasis upon the phrase “elect of God,” and 
not to regard the three phrases as co-ordinate. 
“The consciousness of this extraordinary privi¬ 
lege, of being the elect of God, who as such are 
holy and beloved of God—how it must have 
affected the conscience of the readers and 
aroused them to the very virtues, corresponding 
with so high a position, which Paul here en¬ 
joins!” Meyer.— R.] 

Bowels of mercy, kindness, humbleness 
of mind, meekness, long suffering. —“Bow¬ 
els of mercy” stands foremost; viscera with the 
quality of mercy, of which they are the seat. | 
Phil. ii. 1, we find “bowels and mercies.” The 
first word denotes what is inmost, most indi¬ 
vidual (Phil. i. 8; Philem. 12; 2 Cor. vi. 12: 

1 Jno. lii. 17). Luke i. 78, “tender mercy of 
God” lit., “bowels of mercy of God” is similar. 
So Eph. iv. 32, “tender-hearted,” “heart of 
mercy” (ebon?ayxvoi). The manifestations of I 
mercy then follow, forming a climax; “kind¬ 
ness” which as the opposite of “severity” (Rom. 
xi. 22) helps outward need, “humbleness of 
mind” (r an e ivo<f> poovvrj r) which recognizes 
our own unworthiness and the superiority or 
talent of a brother, “meekness,” which as the 
opposite of “fierceness” (aypidrw), is mild to¬ 
ward faults which are blameworthy, and “long- 
suffering” which restrains itself so as to quietly 
bear reprehensible injuries in the hope of a bet¬ 


ter mind and consequent improvement on the 
part of the offender. See on Eph. iv. 2, 32. 
Titt.ma.nn, St/non. I. 140-142. [Comp. Trench; 
Syn. New Testament, sub voetbus. He makes 
“meekness” to be at first in respect to God, 
then toward men as growing out of this. But 
in this case it is primarily toward man, though 
implying the other as its ground (Alford, Elli¬ 
cott, while Eadie excludes the reference to 
God).—R.] 

Ver. 13. Forbearing one another and 
forgiving each other.—These participles de¬ 
fine the modality of the exhibition of the virtues 
just mentioned; they must be appropriated by 
practice which makes the master. The present 
tense indicates permanence. On “forbearing,” 
see Eph. iv. 2, on “forgiving,” Eph. iv. 32. 
“One another” (dAAr/Awr) marks the purely 
reciprocal, mutual enduring, forbearing; “each 
other ” (e a v t o i g) indicates at the same time 
also, that they have experienced such forgiveness 
from without, from Him who is their Example. 
That which is difficult to bear and forgive in 
others, is not simply what one does against us, 
but also what he does in general, what is dis¬ 
pleasing, unpleasant, or offensive in his manner, 
whatever in his relations to us may give occasion 
for blame (pop<p?/ v ), so that the participles refer 
to all the preceding virtues, not to the last one 
only. Bengel arbitrarily distinguishes: for¬ 
bearing in present offences, forgiving past of¬ 
fences. 

If any man have a complaint against 
any.—[Monly here in N T., but classical: 
“ground of blame,” “just cause of complaint.” 
— R ] Tittmann, Syn. 1. 29, distinguishes 

apepnrog and a/iu/w ^—each is free from blame, 
(lie former because it is perfect and absolute in 
its members, the latter because it is tree from 
vice; in the former nothing more can be desired, 
in the latter there is nothing to be reprehended. 
On this account, as well as because np6$, not nard , 
is here used, a more general relation than that of 
hostility is indicated; this must be regarded as 
referring in general to an experience occurring 
every where, yet mildly described hypothetically, 
that one cun easily find something to blame in 
another, as is indicated above. [TheGreek con¬ 
ditional protasis here used always implies that 
the hypothesis is correct.—R.] 

Even as Christ forgave you, so also do¬ 
ing yourselves.— XapGoyevot is to be supplied 
in thought (Winer’s Gram. p. 626). Hence 
there is no parenthesis here, nor a disrupted 
sentence, as though an imperative were to be 
supplied. [The E. V. gives the imperative, which 
is objectionable: Ellicott preserves theconstruc- 
tion by rendering as above—It.] This expression 
is explained, ii. 13; Eph. iv. 32. Here we have 
“Christ,” in Eph. i. 1: “God in Christ;” this 
variation will explain ii. 13. Bengel is excel¬ 
lent: Christus, cui maxima fuerat nobiscum querendi 
causa. Accordingly “the grace (x&pic) of the 
Lord Jesus Christ” is often spoken of. “As” 
denotes the mode of forgiveness, os Luke vii. 37- 
47; xxiii. 34, not the accomplishment of recon- 
j ciliation with God by His death. 

Ver. 14. But over all these things put 
on love.—“Love,” as in i. 4, 8; Eph. iv. 2, is 
i to be taken as “brotherly love,” which must com* 
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over all those virtues, upon them (kvdvoaade, ver. 
12). [SoE. V. supplies “puton,” tnough “above” 
may or m iy not have the local or semi-local 
(Ellicott) force, which etti here conveys. Eadie 
renders “in addition to,” weakening the force of 
the passage. Wordsworth quotes Clement, who 
apparently refers “love” to “love to God.” — 11] 
In reference to this “love,” the Apostle adds: 
which is the bond of perfectness. — By the 
neuter [o, not i/rig — R.] the putting on of love as 
an act, is denoted. [The article is wanting — 
hence Braune renders “ a bond.” Ellicott says 
the omission may be due to the verb substan¬ 
tive. — R.] Zvv6 eg pog, the encircling band, 
reminds us of a girdle, put over the clothes to 
hold them together. The genitive therefore adds 
those virtues included under the category of 
“perfectness.” as Acts viii. 23: “the bond of 
iniquity;” Eph. iv. 3; “bond of peace.” It is 
parallel with “in love” (Eph. iv. 2). Comp. 
Rom. xiii. 10: “love is the fulfilling of the law.” 
The Pythagoreans called friendship “ the bond of 
all the virtues.” Hence 6 is not to be rejected 
and rjrtg substituted (Bleek), nor aydirq to be 
regarded as neuter (Meyer); ii. 19 is not a pa¬ 
rallel case, since there the masculine is used, and 
the construction is according to the sense, as 
Christ is conceived of under KEcpaXfy. Nor is love 
to be regarded as the upper garment (Meyer), 
nor “bond” as “sum total” (Ins beg riff, Olshau- 
sen), nor as the efficient cause of “perfectness” 
(Sciienkel); nor yet is the genitive to be taken 
attributively as that of quality (Grotius). [To 
refer “which” to the putting on of love is a 
doubtful interpretation. It does not agree so 
well with the figurative representation of the 
Apostle, who has already been speaking (ver. 12) 
of what they were to put on, and seems to be 
mentioning here the last garment required to 
complete the attire. To make the act of putting 
on the “bond of perfectness” would be an unne¬ 
cessary obscuring of the metaphor; especially as 
we may readily take ayatrtj absolutely. There is 
the same objection perhaps to Meyer’s view, 
that love is here represented as an upper gar¬ 
ment, but a close-fitting upper garment might 
well be, at the same time, the bond which en¬ 
closed and held together all the others. Adopt¬ 
ing this view, we may not only say, that love it¬ 
self is “that bond which unites all the graces 
into completeness and symmetry” (Eadie), but 
“ without love there is no perfectness ; this has 
its conditio sine qua non in the including of all its 
other parts in love ” (Meyer). Love is the prin¬ 
cipal of all the other virtues, but is here named 
last, as if supplementary, because of the figure. 
Braune’s view of the genitive, which is that of 
Meyer, is to be preferred to that of Ellicott, 
who regards it as a genitive of the subject: 
“love is the bond which belongs to, is the dis¬ 
tinctive feature of perfection.” Alford well 
remarks: “ Those who find here justification by 
works, must be very hard put to discover support 
for that doctrine.” — R.] 

The frame of mind in which Christian love is to be 
exercised. Ver. 15. And let the peace of 
Christ rule in your hearts.—This is not a 
command, but only a wish, the fulfilment of 
which is of importance. The subject, which in 
Phil. iv. 7 is “the peace of God,” is that peace 


wrought by God through Christ in the Holy 
Ghost, which, according to Jno. xiv. 27 (“my 
peace I give unto you ”), can be accurately termed 
“of Christ.” (See Winer’s Gram. p. 175.) It 
is the calm of the soul resting on the conscious¬ 
ness of having a reconciled God and Father, in 
Christ the Saviour. — [Ellicott says, the idea in 
Phil. iv. 7 “is substantially the same, except 
that perhaps peace is there contemplated as in 
its antithesis to anxious worldliness, while here it 
is rather to the hard, unloving and unquiet spirit 
that mars the union of the one body.” It must 
not be limited to, though it certainly includes, 
mutual concord. — R.] — The verb [IpaSevu, “to 
be an umpire,” and as such to award the prize 
as well as regulate the contest, marks tl\e admi¬ 
nistrative activity in distinction from the legisla¬ 
tive found in fiaofa'vciv. [The idea of presiding, 
ordering, ruling, is to be retained; the reference 
to bestowing (Wordsworth), or even winning a 
prize, which some commentators find here, is 
forbidden by the phrase which follows.— R.] — 
The phrase “ in your hearts,” kv rai c napdia ig 
vp <jv, is not=“ in you,” kv vp.lv (ver. 16); it re¬ 
fers to the inner, most individual relations, where 
the peace of Christ is to rule; it is not therefore 
to be referred to the unity of believers among 
themselves (Greek Fathers, Calvin, Grotius, 
Meyer). 

To the which also ye were called in one 
body. — [“To the which,” almost=for into it 
(Ellicott). — R.] This peace is the immediate 
end of the calling; this calling is marked by 
“also” ( Kai ), which joins it to “rule,” as that 
to which the rule of peace has to correspond. 
The result of the consummation of the calling on 
the part of God, and of its acceptance on the part 
of men, is described by “in one body ” This 
refers to the Church as the body of Christ (Eph. 

iv. 4; ii. 16); which is the sphere and place, in 
which this calling is consummated and the called 
are to move. Therefore it is not=eif ev aupa (Gro¬ 
tius), nor is the Church as an organism the ob¬ 
ject of the Divine calling (Schenkel), which is 
addressed to individual persons. The calling in 
itself and the implanting in the Church consti¬ 
tute a benefit, important on account of the peace 
joined with it, and obligating to friendliness to¬ 
ward the brother, who has become partaker of 
the same; hence Paul adds: and be ye thank¬ 
ful [*c. to God. — R.]—Comp. ii. 7 ; iv. 2; Eph. 

v. 4. Knowledge of the benefit of the calling 

and the peace, together with gratitude therefor, 
must increase. The adjective croi) 

does not occur elsewhere in N. T. Incorrectly 
rendered “amiable,” “friendly,” by Jerome, 
Erasmus, Baehr, [Calvin]. 

Helps to the exercise of Christian love. Vers. 
16, 17. 

Ver. 16. Let the word of Christ dwell in 
you richly. — “ The word of Christ” is the word 
which He has spoken and caused to be proclaimed 
(I Thess. i. 8; iv. 15; 2 Thess. iii. 1), and which 
communicates the inward peace, directing and 
leading to right conduct toward the brethren: 
“the word through which ye were called” 
(Bengel); elsewhere called “the word of God” 
(i. 25; 1 Cor. xiv. 36; 2 Cor. ii. 17; iv. 2) from 
its highest cause, “of truth ” (Eph. i. 6, 13) from 
its purport, “of life” (Phil. ii. 16) from its ef- 
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feet. But it roust have a permanent locality, 
“as in a templo ” (Bkngkl): let it dwell “among 
you,” as the context demands. It is not=“in 
your hearts” (ver. 15) “in you” (Theodoret, 
Bkza and others). [Eadie: “within you;” 
Mkykii, Alford: in you as a church, which 
seems to ho Bruune’s view. Preferable on the 
whole, and suggestive of the truth, that want of 
general diffusion of the word of Christ among 
the people “richly,” much prevents their obey¬ 
ing the following precept. — R.] “Richly’’re¬ 
lates to substance, hence, not used in a stunted, 
abbreviated eclectic fashion. [“Not with a scanty 
foothold, but with a large and liberal occupancy” 
(Eadie). — R.]‘ It does not refer to frequency of 
use, or to the members of the Church=auiong 
many (Sciiknkki.). 

In all wisdom teaching and admonish 
ing one another in psalms, hymns and 
spiritual songs. — [“In all wisdom” is joined 
with what follows. The construction is thus 
rendered more harmonious; the preceding clause 
has its emphatic adverb last, and the two quali¬ 
fying participial clauses each begin with an ad 
verbial phrase of manner. Eadie, following the 
pointing of Tisciiendorf, joins “ psalms,” etc., 
with the second clause, but this destroys the 
correspondence, while the objection he urges, in 
regard to psalms and hymns as the material of 
instruction, is not in keeping with his own quo¬ 
tation from Basil's encomium on the Psalms. — 
R.] The participles, which are to be joined with 
“you” in the nominative, just as in Eph. iv. 1-3 
(Wine ti’s dram. p. 532), refer to the application 
and use of the word present among them, describe 
the manner in which the word dwells among 
them. This explains “speaking to yourselves” 
(Eph. v. 19). The first verb indicates the intel¬ 
lectual, the other the moral reference. To both 
belong the definition of manner “in all wisdom ” 
(comp. i. 28), which is placed first emphatically, 
and the asyndetic datives which define the means 
to be used [or “the vehicle in which” the teach¬ 
ing and admonishing was communicated (Meyer). 
— K.]. These means act the more instructively 
and effectively, the more familiar one is with 
them, for the hymn grows out of the word of God 
and of Christ, and these grow into such songs, as 
the Bible, the Psalter and Church history attest. 
Teutullian: Post aquain mannalem et lumina, ut 
quisque dt scripturis sacris vel proprio ingenio po¬ 
test, provocatur in medium canert. Comp. Eph.v. 19. 
The reference is to public worship, to the use of 
the word of Christ and singing at the agapw and 
in the family circle ; it should not be limited to 
the latter (Meyer). 

In grace singing in your hearts to God 
— [Braune adopts the rending tv japiri, and 
therefore renders “in gratitude” ( Dankbarkeit ), 
but with Lackmann. Tisciiendorf, Meyer, Al¬ 
ford, Ellicott, Wordsworth, it is better to re¬ 
tain the well supported article: r g x&pin then 
refers to Divine grace, the element to which the 
singing was to be circumscribed, — that which 
should accompany it. — It.] The clause corres¬ 
ponds in its structure with the foregoing; “in all 
wisdom,” — “in grace,” the participles, then the 
closer definition ; they are coordinate therefore. 
It is altogether improper to join both with “be ye 
thankful,” making “let the word . .. richly” pa¬ 


renthetical, or to connect “in psalms,” etc., witk 
rhis clause (Sciienkel), on the ground that sing, 
ing instruction is inconceivable, or to join it 
XtipiTi with irvevpartKaig (Luther: spiritual, 
lovely songs). Since “singing” on account of 
“in your hearts ” (see ver. 15) must be referred 
to something internal, and “ to God ” indicates 
its direction, “in grace” must be a closer defi¬ 
nition of the singing; “in gratitude,” as 1 Cor. 
x. 30. The meaning of x^Pd is like gratia. It can¬ 
not mean “in gracefulness” (iv. 0; Eph. iv. 29; 
Erasmus, Sciienkel), nor in grace, nor with the 
article: in the grace impelling thereto (Chry¬ 
sostom, Meyer). [If the article be retained, 
this is undoubtedly the meaning; not only be¬ 
cause usus loquendi favors such a view, but be¬ 
cause the other meaning: “thankfully” would 
be a flat and unmeaning anticipation of “giving 
thanks” below (Alford). — R.] The opinion that 
the phrase “in your hearts ” refers to the exist¬ 
ing abuse of singing with the month (Tiikoimiy- 
lact) is not justified, since the reading is not rq 
Kapdig, and the tone which accompanied instruc¬ 
tion is here noted. [Yet the former clause seems 
to refer to singing with the mouth, and this to 
that “in the silence of the heart ” (Meyer). — 
It.] 

\ er. 1/. And everything whatsoever ye 
do in word or deed, do all in the name of 
the Lord Jesus. — It is evident that “do” 
must be supplied with “all” (rdtra), and that 
“ all in the name of the Lord Jesus ” corresponds 
with “everything whatsoever” [tov 6 ti — the 
absolute nominative. — li.] ; “everything what¬ 
soever” referring to individual things, and “all” 
taking up the same collectively. On this account, 
it is incorrect to explain it: “in every thing 
which ye do, do all in the name,” etc. (Meyer), 
or that out of the doing in general the doing in 
particular proceeds (Sciienkel). [Eadie makes 
the plural “ individualing ” also — li.] The re¬ 
petition as well as the position of xdv, together 
with the giving of a category (“in word or 
deed ”), and the marking of the individual acts 
(o ti) as well as the conditional form (tdv iroi- 
qre) require that it be understood of the entire 
action (Bkngel : focitis latosensu ponitur, ut etiam 
to loqui incetidat) and this should be “in the name 
of the Lord Jesus.” This is joined by “and” to 
“ the word of Christ ” (ver. 10). In addition to 
His Word, His Name, His Person should be avail¬ 
ing to us ; the former in us, and we in the latter, 
as in the life-sphere dearest to us, out of which 
we never go, the element which we cannot lack. 
See Eph. v. 20; Phil. ii. 10. The variation from 
“Christ” (ver. 10) and “Jesus” here makes us 
think of the model of the Incarnate One in the 
form of a servant. “ In the name ” is not “ with 
invocation of” (Chrysostom and others). Ben- 
gel extends it too far: ut perinde sit, ac si Ckris- 
tus facial, ver . 11, vel certi ut Christo omnia pro- 
beds. 

Giving thanks to God the Father by 
him. —The participle refers to the mood which 
should ever attend their “doing” (see ii. 7; 
Eph. v. 20), and which expresses itself in hymn 
and song. The repetition (vers. 15-17) marks 
the importance of “giving thanks.” On “God 
the Father,” see Eph. i. 3 ; v. 20; vi. 23; Col. 
i. 2. As “Father” is without any closer defini- 
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tion, it means of course, “of Jesus.” [Alford, i 
however, justly remarks: “the words must be 
taken as approximating in sense to that more 
technical meaning which they now bear, without i 
exclusive reference to either our Lord or our¬ 
selves.”—11.]—A c’ avrov, “ through him,” is, , 
according to Eph. v. 20,=“ in the name of the 
Lord,” marking more strongly the mediation of 
the thanksgiving, the Christian sentiment (Horn. i. j 
8; vii. 25). There is nothing here to indicate op¬ 
position to angel-worship (Theodoret, Baehr). 
[Alford : “ ‘ through Him,’ as the onechannel of 
all communication between God and ourselves, 
whether of grace coming to us, or of thanks 
coming from us. ‘No man cometh unto the 
Father but by me’ (dt’ ifiov), Jno. xiv. 6.” Mey¬ 
er: “For Jesus, as the persohal, historical Me¬ 
diator of the Messianic Salvation through IIis 
atoning work, is therefore for the Christian con¬ 
sciousness the Mediator of thanksgiving; He it 
is, through whose favor the Christian can and 
does give thanks.”—11.] 

DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. Conduct determined by condition.* The 
Christian is “elect,” “holy,” “beloved.” In 
the first there is a negative reference to the mass 
and world, out of which he is taken, in the 
second a positive reference to the same, asserting 
that he is consecrated to God, while the third 
declares, positively also, that he is an object of 
the love of God; the first denotes simply the 
occurred fact, the third gives prominence to the 
continued effect, while the second sets forth the 
status. The relation is constantly defined as 
passive; the Christian has experienced some¬ 
thing, without previous merit or meritorious as¬ 
sistance. This conditions and promotes his con¬ 
duct, with thankful zeal, in order to show in re¬ 
sponse what he has experienced, viz., love. [The 
Apostle here as always (comp. Rom. viii. ; Eph. i.) 
treats of “election” as a fact, which is made 
known to us, in order to awaken love in us. It 
is doubtless necessary that it be at times handled 
polemically and dogmatically, but he uses it 
most like Paul, who speaks of it as a fact, re¬ 
vealed by God, evidenced as true of persons by 
corresponding facts, viz., Divine acts of grace 
which make men “holy and beloved,” and in 
itself an act of Divine grace, which the Chris¬ 
tian can so apprehend as to derive from it a 
constant motive to such Christian graces as the 
Apostle here enumerates. So far from being 
made thereby harsh, proud and unforgiving, 
they “ therefore ” put on bowels of mercy, kind- j 
ness, humbleness of mind, etc. —R.] 

2. The new Christian condition or relation is first i 
of all a relation toward God, yet it at the same 
time influences essentially the relation between 
those concerned and transferred by it. It is pre¬ 
cisely by this that it must prove itself, the re¬ 
ligious by the social. First of all this relation 
Df man to God brings a discord into the indi¬ 
vidual himself, because it divides him into the 
receding old man, and the advancing new man. 


* [I have thns attempted to retain the neatness of Branne’s 
sentence: “Das Vt.rhatten ist durch dot Vcrhallnist bestimmt.” 
with indifferent success.—R ] 


The principle of the old man, selfishness, is 
made by this relation, to yield or become yield, 
ing to the principle of the new man, viz., self- 
denying and world-denying love and the social 
virtues; mercy, kindness, humility, meekness, 
long-suffering, appear as necessary manifesta¬ 
tions of the reality of the relations towards 
God. These virtues must show themselves to¬ 
ward the sins, faults and offences of a brother, 
just as God’s love has shown and still shows it¬ 
self toward us. 

3. Christian love is active. In the social Chris¬ 
tian virtues there is no weakness, effeminacy, in¬ 
difference. It is not indifferent indolence but 
active love, energetically breaking out in these 
as its forms. The Apology for the Augsburg Con¬ 
fession, iii. \ 110, rightly repels the assertion of 
the Romanists, that love justifies, since it does 
not establish the relation to God, only proves 
that it has been established, in and by the con¬ 
duct toward the brethren. 

4. Christ, in whom God’s love has become and 
still becomes our portion, remains the only 
model, the exclusive norm. 

5. If is peace in the heart, Ilis word in the Church, 
are the attendants of Christian love, the former 
as its tone, the latter as the means of promoting 
it; without the first, rest, confidence and joy 
were wanting, without the other, certainty, cor¬ 
rectness and strength. 

6. The Christian Song, deriving its contents and 
its grow th from the word of God, promoted cul¬ 
ture and progress in the Christian life ; it is in 
itself a sermon from the Divine word, and has its 
value in the fact that it is such. The Christian 
entrusted with it, should use it in the wider and 
narrower circle of his associates. Produced 
by spiritual, natural endowments from the 
use of God’s word and experience in life and 
heart, it is an excellent means of edification and 
growth for the new man. [The question of 
Psalmody and public praise, is to be settled by 
(ver. 16) and similar passages. The word of 
Christ is to be its substance; all that is not of 
the word of Christ is to be excluded, all that is, 
may be included. Hence the Psalter in the main 
source, but not the only one. “ In all wisdom” 
is its mode, hence mere rhymes of a pious turn 
are not included. Its end is mutual edification, 
not entertainment, hence the hymn must be 
adapted to this end, and the singing of it “to 
edification.” Those who cannot sing to edifica¬ 
tion may sing in their hearts, but the text implies 
that “this teaching and admonishing” is not the 
privilege of a few, but of Christians as a body. 
-R.] 

7. The walk in fellowship with Christ , the prac¬ 
tice of Christian virtues, advances us from the ru- 
ditpents of a pupil to the perfection of a master. 
Not for merit, but for growth, Christian walk 
and Christian virtue are indispensable. 

8. Gratitude, corresponding with the status into 
which we have been brought, with the glory of 
our relation to God, is most important and con¬ 
stant in Christian conduct. [Hence the excel¬ 
lence of those symbols, which treat of Christian 
morality under the head of the gratitude of God 
for redemption. See Heidelberg Catechism. 
This view guards alike against the extremes of 
antinomianism and legalism.—R.] 
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nOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

The Christian’s station, ornament, strength, 
tone and weapon. — All morality takes its rise in 
religion, which is essentially love, given of God, 
who gave Himself and accepted us, or peace, in 
which all the antagonisms within the personality 
of the man himself in his conscience and will, 
or between himself and the world or his neigh¬ 
bor, or the nearest of all, ». e., God the Lord Him¬ 
self, was and is taken away. — Love is not a gar¬ 
ment, that can be thrown over other virtues, but 
the soul of all to hold them together, their germ 
and impulse, their strength anti beauty. — Ought 
the word of God to do well in you, then live in it, 
and let it live into you. — It is rudeness of mind 
to have no taste for the sacred poetry of the 
Church, the flowering of the Divine word in a 
gifted human soul, and a misfortune to have no 
benefit of it in the joy ami sorrow of life. — A 
stamp you must have, lo, nothing is current in 
his eyes but His own Image. 

Starke: — Nothing gives the devil so much 
room to come into the heart as hatred and anger ; 
God’s children drive out both by meekness ami 
spit on the embers, so that they may not break 
out into a fire. — Ilo who bids us put up the 
sword, allows us still a shield for our protection ; 
He w r ho has commanded 11 s to be as doves, has 
desired that wc be “ wise as serpents.” — A little 
child, that falls so often and so easily, is lifted 
up and carried ; so gently and tenderly must 
weak Christians be dealt with. The world sets 
itself to righting and fighting, if attacked even by 
a cross word; but a Christian overcomes all by 
forgiving and yielding; he yields his own right 
[not the right, however,] and does uot think of 
revenging himself. — That the wolf devours the 
lamb is nothing uncommon, but that one lamb eats 
another is deplorable and unnatural; we who are 
Christ’s sheep will cherish love toward one anoth¬ 
er. — Behold the necessity of household devotion. 
All others have their assemblies, merchants, 
mechanics, etc., yes even the Godless, that they 
may mock at God and IIis word, should not be¬ 
lievers then establish their holy assemblies ? — We 
must thank God not only for His benefits, but 
also for His fatherly chastisements. “ Both in His 
gifts and in His chastisements, praise Him, who 
either wins thee by giving, that thou mayest not 
want, or punishes thee when wandering, that 
thou mayest not perish” (Augustine). 

Schleiermaciier : — Christian social life : 1) 
what the deeds peculiar to the new man are; 2) 
what is distributed to each by virtue of these 
peculiarities of the new man; 3) the common 
rule for every one. — Controversy does not divide 
love and is not against the Christian spirit, if it 
only proceeds from a desire after nothing save 
what is true and right. — Love “the bond of 
perfectness:” 1) by which all imperfections are 
balanced; 2) by which all that bears in itself only 
the appearance of the new man, not its true 
spirit, is overcome; 3) by which we become 
helpful to others. 

I’assavant: — Forbearance may be difficult in 
certain cases; forgiveness is harder still. — How¬ 
ever necessary this gift (God’s word) from above 
is, it will be learned from daily experience, that 


' the Christians here and there are a very sensi- 
I tive folk, not permitting themselves to be easily 
admonished or exhorted, hence the so frequent 
halts and retreats. — The first Christians from 
among the Jews soon found in their Psalms from 
earlier ages, thoughts and words for the later in¬ 
ward experiences, for the thanksgiving, praise 
and adoration of their new life; and those who 
came out of heathenism, listened with wonder, 
when these words of the sacred singers were 
transferred into their own language, and learned 
thence the quiet joys and devotions of God’s 
children in Israel. But soon too under their 
beautiful sky new Psalms and hymns in their 
own Greek tongue were born out of the deep in¬ 
spiration and the holy and happy feelings of 
their redeemed souls. This glorious gift of spi¬ 
ritual song contributed greatly to the spread 
of the pure gospel in the age of the Reformation. 
The great Reformer of the Germans with his 
friends soon became their choristers, and it is a 
precious privilege to follow them and so many 
God-inspired men of after days in singing these 
beautiful Psalms and sweet h^mns. 

Genzken: — The choice communion garment 
of the children of God : 1) who gives it to them 
(ver. 15); 2) how it is woven (vers. 12-15); 3) 
how we should put it on. — Harless :— The proper 
self-education for the maintenance of divine love 
and divine peace : I ) constant practice in obedi- 
enec to God’s word ; 2) sanctification of all our 
doings in the name of the Lord Jesus ; 8) un¬ 
ceasing thanksgiving for God’s unmerited grace 
in Christ. — S ciinur: — S piritual songs: 1) Eagles 
of Christianity ; 2) missionaries of Protestant¬ 
ism ; 3) heart-preachers of our nation; 4) 

mouth of our worship ; 5) the Apostles in our 
houses; 6) the crown of our congregations. — 
Wolf: — The comfort and joy of the Christian 
in spiritual songs. They serve: 1) as wit¬ 
nesses of the truth from all stations for the 
strengthening of our faith ; 2) as confessions 
from the inner life of experienced Christians for 
the soothing of our spirits; 3) as awakening 
voices of the Spirit to enliven our own medita¬ 
tion. — Koiiler: — The new' man, as St. Paul de¬ 
picts him, outshines all the lustre of the world! 

1) His richly-colored garment; 2) his golden 
girdle ; 3) his heart’s peace; 4) the weapons of 
his hand. — Prohle : — Bible and hymn book, tw o 
precious household treasures; 1) their worth ; 

2) their use. — Love in all human unions, the 
most perfect bond : 1) the noblest ; 2) the gen¬ 
tlest; 3) the firmest. — Exhortation to Christian 
families to engage in family worship; it is 1) 
a venerable custom inherited from our fathers, 
though unfortunately disappearing from many 
houses; 2) deeply grounded in the character of 
Christianity, as well as in the nature of the family 
circle; 3) of the most blessed influence upon the 
home life itself. 

[Beveridge: — Ver. 17. Doing all in the name 
of the Lord Jesus. 1) What is meant by “the 
name of the Lord Jesus.” a. Lord of all, b. 
Jesus, Saviour, c. Lord Jesus by the Incarnation. 
d. Mighty works in His name. 2) And we 
ought to do all, etc., a. only what God commands 
or allows, b. in a firm faith in Ilis Holy name. c. 
for His glory. 3) Instances of things thus done 
in God’s word. Religious assemblies, Sacra* 
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ments, Thanksgiving, Censures of the church, 
Resisting the devil, even giving a cup of cold 
water. All that a Christian may do, can be done 
in His n ime. — R ] 

[Burkitt: — V er. 12. Humility is a certain evi¬ 
dence of our holiness, because it is a great part 
of our holiness. — Ver. 13. lie must have no 
friends, that will have a friend with no faults, 
consequently Christians stand in need of forgive¬ 
ness from each other. — Ver. 14. 1) The upper 
garment is larger and broader than the rest; so 
ought charity to extend itself to all persons and 
upon all occasions. 2) The upper garment is 
usually fairer than the rest; so doth charity shine 
brightest amongst all the graces. 3) The upper 
garment distinguishes the general orders and 
degrees of men; thus Christians are known by 
love, as by a livery ; it is the bond that Christ’s 
sincere disciples wear. — Ver. 16. If the heart and 
affections be not stirred in this duty of singing, 
the outward grace, though never so graceful 
availeth nothing. — R. ] 

[Henry : — Ver. 12. They who owe so much 
to mercy, ought to be merciful to all who are 
proper objects of mercy. — There must not only 
be an humble carriage but an humble mind.— 
Ver. 13. We need the same good turn from others 
which we are obliged to show them. — Ver. 15. 
The work of thanksgiving to God is such a sweet 
and pleasant work, that it will help to make us 
sweet and pleasant towards all men. — Ver. 16. 
The gospel is the word of Christ, which is come 
to us; but that is not enough, it must dwell in 
us, or keep house , as a master, who has a right to 
prescribe and direct to all under his roof. — Ver. 
17. They who do all things in Christ’s name, 


will never want matter of thanksgiving to God 
the Father. — R.] 

[Eadie: — Ver. 14. “Love the bond of perfect¬ 
ness.” Round up in this zone, every Christian 
excellence fills its own place, and keeps it, and 
the whole character is sound, does not distort 
itself by excess, nor enfeeble itself by defect. — 
Ver. 15. A peace, which is not the peace of 
Christ, is often rudely disturbed, for it is but a 
dream and a slumber in the midst of volcanic 
powers, which are employing the time in gather¬ 
ing up their energies for a more awful conflict. 
— Ver. 16. Such ought to be the habitual respect 
to Christ’s authority, such the constant and 
practical influence of His word within us, that 
even without reference to Him, or express con¬ 
sultation of Him, all we say or do should be said 
and done in His Spirit. — Art, science, literature, 
politics and business, should be all baptized 
into the spirit of Christ. — R.] 

[Barnes: — Ver. 16. lie who is permitted to 
make the hymns of a church need care little who 
preaches, or who makes the creed. — Ver. 17. We 
are to engage in every duty, not only in the name 
of Christ, but with thankfulness for the privilege 
of acting so that we may honor Him. — Sohenkel : 
— The victory of peace in the heart: 1) It comes 
from Christ; 2) it is accomplished in the church; 

\ 3) it is constantly attended by thanksgiving.—The 
proper Christian congregational singing: 1) The 
choice of hymns ; 2) the kind of singing ; 3) the 
source from which it should spring; 4) the end, 
which it should aim at. — The nature of Christian 
gratitude as shown: 1) In that, for which the 
j Christian is thankful; 2) In whom he thanks; 
j 3) In whose name he gives thanks.—R.] 


3. Specific exhortations. 

Chapter III. 18—IV. 1. 
a) To wives and husbands. 

(Chap. III. 18, 19.) 

18 Wives, submit yourselves unto your own [omit own] 1 husbands, as it is fit [or as it 

19 should be] 2 in the Lord. Husbands, love your* wives, and be not bitter [or em¬ 
bittered] against them. 

1 Ver. 18.—Some MSS. have inserted, probably from the parallel passage [Eph. v. 22], toI? iStois, omitted In X- A. B. 
C. and others. 

2 Ver. IS.—[’A vJjxev, imperfect, EUicott renders as above.—R.] 

* Ver. 19.—{<• A. B. and others omit v/iuv after ywabaj. [Retained by Lachmann, Meyer and others. In any 
case, “ your ” is required by our English idiom.—R.] 

but the given, proper men [*. e., “husbands,” as 
in E. V.—R.]. 

As it should be in the Lord —The imper¬ 
fect denotes this pre-supposition: that what was 
exhorted, was not as yet attended to (as Eph. v. 
4. Winer’s Gram. p. 254); hence it means: 
“as it should be,” corresponding with the fellow¬ 
ship which has in Christ its life-sphere. This is 
applied somewhat differently in Eph. v. 22: “as 


EXEOETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

Ver. 18. Wives, submit yourselves unto 
your husbands. — See on Eph. v. 22. A i 
yvvaii cef is found there also, while instead of 
viroTaooEode, vk oraaadpevoi must there be 
supplied from the verse preceding. Toif 
fivAnan iv does not refer to men as a catecrorv. 
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unto the Lord.” There the dignity of the man 
is made more prominent, by comparing the hus¬ 
band to Christ and the wife to the Church. It is 
incorrect to join “in the Lord” to “submit” 
(Chrysostom and others), or to take avi/nev as 
a perfect with a present signification (Hither, 
Bleek also). 

Husbands, love your wives. —See Eph. 
t. 25. —And be not bitter against them.— 

[Ellicott renders p. i) Kinpatveode, “be 
not embittered”—referring it to a state of mind, 
rather than to specific acts.—It.] This special 
warning concerns a foul blot in married life, 
when the husband, as head of the house, not as 
head of the wife, not in love to her, but ruled by 
the old man, either shows bitterness in word or 
deed, or in tone, to the wife, should she be want¬ 
ing in humility and submission, or have violated 
or disregarded the household right of the hus¬ 
band; or treats her with indifference, neglect or 
harshness, without any fault of hers, from the 
cares and weariness of business, or the changing 
moods of the flesh, or mere habit. The preposi¬ 
tion 7rpdf, “against,” denotes the direction only; 
it docs not necessarily imply hostility towards 
the wife; she need only learn from his conduct, 
that in his false self-love he does not love her as 
himself, but as one unregeneratc might do. 
Bengel: nmpia odium amori mixtum; multi, qui 
foris trga omnes humani sunt, tamen domiin uxorem 
ac liberos, quos videlicet non tement, occulta facile 
acerbitate utuntur, quae ubi vincetur, specimen est 
magnae mansuetudinis. 

[Steiger would account for this special ex¬ 
hortation here and in Eph. by the supposition 
that the doctrine of the false teachers had deve¬ 
loped a dangerous licentiousness. But had there 
been a polemic reference, the Apostle would have 
entered into the subject more fully, and not been 
content with these simple exhortations (Meyer). 
The social morality of these Asiatic cities was 
undoubtedly debased, but this was the case 
throughout the whole Roman empire. From 
this briefer form of the exhortation, Ellicott 
infers that our Epistle was written before that to 
the Ephesians.—It.] 

DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

Compare notes on Eph. v. 22, 23. 

HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

Starke : — That there are so few wedlocks 
which are properly regulated and rightly enjoyed 
on both sides, arises usually from the fact of the 
wife’s avoiding submission, or of the husband’s 
not knowing how to govern properly.—The male 
sex has usually more fire than the female, so 


that it can easily happen that a man in his power 
goes too far and deals too hardly with his 
wife. 

Rieger: — Most of the mistakes of married life 
arc consequences of the sins of youth, especially 
of those seductive blandishments under which 
the marriages were formed. — Even that which is 
polluted, should any one in a time of ignorance 
be betrayed into a dubious union, may be washed 
away, cleansed and sanctified. — He who knows 
and considers his loveless heart, as God’s word 
discloses to men their natural evil disposition, 
and by these two words especially: hard-heart- 
edness and anger, will dig deeply and lay well 
the foundation in his love. — Negligence in affec¬ 
tion is itself the first rupture of the marriage 
tie. But in love we have a fortress that can 
stand many an assault. 

I’assavant: — I t is exceedingly painful and 
saddening, to be forced by the reports of mission¬ 
aries, to see at what a low grade of intelligence 
and in what a sorrowful condition in general, 
woman is kept among heathen nations — the Bir- 
mese perhaps and the Karens excepted — with 
what neglect and contempt and abuse she is 
treated. — Over the grave of many a great man, 
of many a sleeping saint, often too of one snatched 
as a brand from the burning, stands in lines, 
that angels read: he had a pious mother! — The 
man is the head; a high vocation, a higher power 
and strength, and a great responsibility! It 
pre-supposes quiet wisdom, earnest character, ra¬ 
tional sway with benevolence — bearing, forbear¬ 
ing, patience, with mildness and friendliness; — 
and this cannot exist with a firm, faithful, ever 
equal love, without, holy love toward the wife’s 
soul, before the Lord. — This exhortation of the 
Apostle pre-supposes also, that there will be 
many an opportunity of becoming embittered, 
and that the wife’s nature will be the occasion of 
it. Yet the husband should not allow himself to 
be overcome by the weaker vessel; but here 
there must be humility and bowing of heart be¬ 
fore God every day. 

Heubner: — Bitterness steals upon us at the 
very first in the closest unions, as w r e discover the 
weaknesses of another, or w'here there are many 
hastinesses. The husband can be easily led into 
this, if the wife does not gratify his wish. 

[Sciienkel : — Why Christian morality requires 
the submission of the wife in the household.— 
The dangers of bitterness in married life: 1) Its 
extent; 2) Its causes; 3) Its results. 

Schleiermacher : — The regulation of house¬ 
hold life. It should be so regulated, that I) all 
that is done, is done in the name of Jesus; 2) 
that thanks are in every way given to God, 
through the conduct of our household life.—R.j 
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b) To children and parents. 

(Chap. III. 20, 21.) 

20 Children, obey your parents in all things: for this is well pleasing unto [in] 1 the 

21 Lord. Fathers, provoke not your children to anger [omit to anger ],* lest they be 
discouraged [disheartened]. 8 


1 Ver. 20.—[“ The reading of Re<\, r<£ Kvpi'w, has not the support of any uncial MS., and Is rejected by all modern edi¬ 
tors” (Ellicott). Tischendorf (eds. 2 and 7) reads iamv evaptorov, but the order of X- A. B. C. D. E. is e u dp < <tto v « a- 
r tv, followed by Lachinauu, Meyer, Alford, Ellicott.—R.] 

2 Ver. 21.—Instead of i pe 0 i£tr e (B. and others,) X A. and others have trapopyi'feTc, undoubtedly taken from 
Eph. vi. 4. [ Bachman n and Scholz adopt the latter reading. The E. V. inserts “to anger”—now unnecessary, since 
“provoke” implies this in modern usage.—R.l 

8 Ver. 21.— ['AOvp.Curiv, “disheartened,” Eadie, Alford, Ellicott. Older versions render: “made feeble-hearted,” 
“of a desperate mind.”—R.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

Ver. 20. Children, obey your parents in 
all things.—See Eph. vi. 1. “In all things,” 
Kara -iravra, here definitely expresses what is 
indicated in the parallel passage by the phrase, 
“in the Lord;” it is not to be limited (Oecume- 
nius). It sets forth the principle, the rule, ex¬ 
ceptions being left out of view (Meyer). [Eadie 
suggests, that as the reference is to Christian pa¬ 
rents, who were to govern in a Christian spirit, 
the Apostle takes heed of an exception. On the 
exceptions see Bish. Taylor, Duct. Dub. III. 5. 
Ellicott remarks that vKanoveiv includes not 
merely submission to authority, but obedience to 
a command. Titt. Syn. I. p. 193.—R.] 

For this is well-pleasing in the Lord.— 
(Eph. vi. 1, “right”.) Hence the reference here 
is to judgment and complacency, there to precept 
and authority. “In the Lord,” before Him, as 
He looks at the matter. We need not supply 
T<p (Rom. xii. 2) in thought (De Wette), nor 
take ev Kvpiip as the Christian qualification 
(Meyer) [Alford] ; the former is not warranted 
by the context, the latter is contrary to usage 
and indistinct in itself. [Ellicott is more ex¬ 
act: the preposition defines the sphere in which 
the to Evdpeorov was especially felt and evinced to 
be so.—R.] 

Ver. 21. Fathers, provoke not your chil¬ 
dren.—(See Eph. vi. 4 : napopyi&Te.) The verb 
is used, 2 Cor. ix. 2, in a good sense, here in a 
bad sense; what is forbidden occurs through 
severe, unjust, capricious treatment. [We might 
render: “do not irritate your children.”—R.] 
The motive for the warning is found in the re¬ 
sult, which is marked as fixed and certain: lest 
they be disheartened. —Bengel: “A broken 
spirit, the bane of youth.” There is a lack of 
affection and confidence, pleasure and power for 
good and against evil. 

DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

Comp, on Eph. vi. 1-4. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

Starke :—Disobedient children offend not only 
their parents, but God Himself; therefore they 
have no prosperity.—Children are not given for 
the service of parents, but parents are ordained 
for the benefit of children.—Actual chastisement 
should never be resorted to, until the child has 
been convinced of its guilt and well merited 
punishment, and God been earnestly implored to 
bless the infliction. The additional advantage 
thus gained is that meanwhile one’s rising pas¬ 
sion can be allayed and the punishment inflicted 
with proper moderation. The child, too, is 
thereby shown that the chastisement springs 
from love, and is more of an advantage than a 
punishment.—In the discipline of children, ig¬ 
norance, weakness, hastiness, thoughtlessness 
and childish character must be distinguished 
from wanton wickedness. 

Rieger :—Our heavenly Father, the Father of 
our spirits, Himself carefully guards against 
our becoming disheartened under His chastise- 
ment, and nothing rejoices Him more than that 
we “cast not away our confidence;” and so also 
in the relations of parents and children, much 
depends upon our not being rendered morose by 
the faults, but taking courage in final triumph. 

Passavant:— In this obedience of children 
from the very cradle lies the foundation and be¬ 
ginning of all good discipline, of all welfare and 
blessing, external and internal, in the heart, in 
the family, in the state, in all phases and circles 
of social life.—Has many a yoke of early years 
been borne in the patience of faith, with what a 
peaceful gaze does one look back! Those who 
have grown old should again take it upon them, 
and as children kneel before their parents. 

Heubner:— Christian nurture dare not inti¬ 
midate, but should promote a noble frankness 
and openness. 

[Burkitt: —God takes a mighty pleasure in 
the performance of relative duties ; they are not 
only pleasing, but well-pleasing to Him; we are 
no more really than what we are relatively in 
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the account of God ; that which we call the power 
of godliness, consists in a conscientious perform¬ 
ance of relative duties.—R.] 

[Henry: — Ver. 21. Let not your authority 
over them be exercised with rigor and severity, 
but with kindness and gentleness : lest you raise 
their passions and discourage them in their duty, 
and by holding the reins too strait, make them 
fly out with the greater fierceness. It is by the 
tenderness of parents, and dutifulness ofchildren, 
that God ordinarily furnishes Ilis Church with a 


teed to serve Ilim , and propagates religion front 
age to age.—R.] 

[Eadie : — The childshould feel that the punish¬ 
ment is not the result of fretful anger.—Children 
teased and irritated lose heart, renounce every 
endeavor to please, or render at best but a soulless 
obedience.—The twig is to be bent with caution, 
not broken in the efforts of a rude and hasty zeal. 
— Sckenkel: —The evil effects of loo severe a 
i training of children. 1) In what they consist 
12) Whence they arise.—R.] 


e) To servants and masters. 

(Chap. III. 22—IV. 1.) 

22 Servants, 1 obey in all things your masters according to the flesh ; not with eye- 
service [eye services], 2 as menpleasers; but in singleness of heart, fearing God [the 

23 Lord]. 3 And whatsoever ye do, do it heartily [whatever ye do, do it from the 

24 heart], 4 as to the Lord, and not unto men ; Knowing that of the Lord ye shall re- 

25 ceive the reward of the inheritance: [.] for ye serve [Serve ye] 5 the Lord Christ. 
But [For] 6 he that doeth wrong shall receive 7 for the wrong which he hath done: 
aud there is no respect of persons. 

IV. 1 Masters, give unto your servants that which is just and equal; knowing that 
ye also have a Master in heaven. 


1 Ver. 22. — [Modern English commentators ren-ler fiovAoi. “slaves” or “ bondmen.” As Branne makes it include 
(here ami EjIi. i. 1,) all servants, bond or free, the K. V. is sufficiently explicit. — It.] 

* Ver.‘22. — The reading. a<f>9a\p.o8ov\fiai<;. is well attested by {<. C. K. L. It is lectio difficilior, while the 
singular is probubly taken irom Kph vi. 6. [Tischendorf, Alford, Kllicott and others adopt the plural mainly on critical 
grounds; the singular is attested hy A. B. 1). F., adopted by Lauhmauu, Meyer, Eadie, Wordsworth. — On the different 
shade of meaning see Kxk.o. Notks. — R.] 

3 Ver. 22. — X- A. B. C. and others have jc v p i ov; 9t6v is weakly supported. 

* Ver 2S. — X- A. It. C. and others read o i a e; the other reading *ai nav 6 , rt iav, Is not sufficiently supported. f'E* 

f v* f) “from ilie heart,” Rhein. — K.J 

6 Ver. 2b— [Rec. inserts yap on insufficient authority. The verb Jov^eiier* is imperative; Meyer, Eadie, Alford, 
Ellicott, Vulgate, etc.— R.J 

0 Ver. 25.— X A. B. C. and others read 6 yap. Others read [followed by E. V. This and the reading above rejected 
(ver. 24) stand or fall together, on exegetical ns well as critical grounds.— R] 

1 Ver. 25.— X A. C. and others [Alford; Wordsworth ;J read *o/ii«£rai ; B. and others [Tischendorf, Lnchmanii, Meyer, 
Ellicott], KOfuireTai. 

3 IV. 1. — O vpavut is established hy X- A B. C. and others, instead of ovpavoU. fLaehmann, Tischendorf, Meyer, Al¬ 
ford, Ellicott, Wordsworth, adopt the singular; the plural apparently taken from Eph. vi. 9.— R.J 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

Ver. 22. Servants. —Thi9 point is treated in 
the most detailed manner, as though this were 
the state of the Church in the main : as Eph. vi. 
5-8; also Tit. ii. 9, 10; 1 Pet. ii. 18-25 (comp, 
i. 18-21). Comp, also 1 Cor. i. 20, and 1 Pet. i. 
1, according to which Peter wrote to the Church at 
Colosse also. The view of Schenkel : “it is 
possible, as Meyer supposes that this (i. e. t the 
minuteness) was occasioned by the flight and 
conversion of the slave Onesimus, a native of and 
fugitive from Colosse,” is groundless. [Braune’s 
opinion that AovXot includes all servants, bond or 
free, seems correct (see Eph. vi. 5), but the free 
servants were the exception then. “Nothing is 
said for or against slavery in this passage,” 
whatever may be implied.—R.] 


Obey ini all things your masters accord¬ 
ing to the flesh. —8ee Eph. vi. 5. “ In all 

things” (nara rrarra), as in ver. 20, is new. 
[Wordsworth remarks on this phrase in ver. 20 
and here : “An example of a precept proceeding 
on the charitable supposition that the other party 
will do its duty; for if Parents and Masters order 
any thing contrary to God’s law, then Children 
and Servants must ‘ obey God rather than men ’ 
(Acts v. 29).”—R.] Contrasted with “masters 
according to the flesh ” is One “ according to the 
spirit,” “in heaven” (comp. ver. 24; iv. 1). 

Not with eye services, as men-pleasers; 
but in singleness of heart, fearing the 
Lord. —“Not with eye services” murks by the 
use of the plural, the individual manifestations 
of eye service; found only here and in Eph. vi. 
6 (singular). [“ Here the concrete acts, there the 
abstract spirit” (Alford). —R.] It is contrasted 
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with “but in singleness of heart,” which is 
wanting in the dishonesty of “ eyeservice “ as 
inen-pleasers ” is contrasted with “fearing the 
Lord.” [“The Lord,” Kvptov , /car’ eijoxgv, 
Kara irvevpa; the turn of the thought in the cor¬ 
rect reading is lost both in the E. V. and the 
rendering above. Meyer : “ The obedience of the 
Christian slave becomes man-pleasing towards 
his master, and eye-service in appearance, if it 
be not subordinated to the fear of Christ, the 
higher Master, and accordingly conditioned by 
this.”—It.] The same words as in Eph. vi. 5, 6, 
but more sharply conceived. [Eadie, referring 
this to slaves exclusively, remarks : “ The Apos¬ 
tle does not speak vaguely, but hits upon those 
vices which slavery is so apt to engender—indo¬ 
lence, eye-service and reluctance in labor.”—R.] 

Yer. 23. Whatever ye do.—Whatever ye do 
in servitude (Bengel). The verse relates to in¬ 
dividual and little things. See Eph. vi. 8.—Do 
it from the heart, as to the Lord and not 
unto men.—’E/c standing first for 

emphasis, and demanding glad, willing action, 
refers back to “ in singleness of heart;” “ as to 
the Lord,” demanding constant mindfulness of 
the present heavenly Master, to “ fearing the 
Lord;” while the absolute negative “not (ouk) 
unto men” refers to “inen-pleasers.” [Meyer: 
“Ha to the Lord , the point of view of the doing; 
this should be regarded as taking place for 
Christ, as service rendered to Him. And the re¬ 
lation to the human master (avdp&Troic, dative of 
the category) should not, in this method of re¬ 
garding it, be taken into the account at all,—on 
the principle of not serving two masters,—hence 
ovk is not relatively, but absolutely negative.” 
_R.] 

Yer. 24. Knowing.—[“Seeing ye know,” da 
Ihr wisset .— It.] —The motive for such conduct 
(Eph. vi. 8).—That of the Lord ye shall re¬ 
ceive the reward [or recompense] of the 
inheritance.—“That” sets forth the tenor of 
this Christian consciousness. “Of (a tt 6) the 
Lord ” denotes that the Lord is the Possessor, 
Source and Origin, while tt apa (Eph. vi. 8) indi¬ 
cates the immediate communication through the 
Lord (Winer’s Gram. p. 343). “Ye shall re¬ 
ceive ” points to the future, its signification re¬ 
ferring to a reception of that which is lacking. 
“The recompense” (avr ott 66 o o iv , only here; 
Rom. xi. 9: avraTrodopa) with the article denotes 
a recompense in prospect, while the preposition 
(avTt) indicates that it is one compensating for 
the present privations by means of an inheri¬ 
tance. which is wanting to and yet wanted by 
the slave here; for “of the inheritance” 
(katj povopias) is an epexegetical genitive 
(Winer’s Gram. p. 494), as Jas. i. 12; Acts 
ii. 10. This inheritance is the full salvation, 
heritage of heaven, “although in this world you 
do not have an inheritance, yet you have part of 
the inheritance passing from the Master to the 
free” (Bengel). 

Serve ye the Lord [Master] Christ.—The 

Apostle’s comprehensive conclusion. “Christ, 
who recompenses those serving Himself” (Ben- 
qel). It is incorrect to join “of the inheri¬ 
tance” with “the Lord” (serve the Master of 
the inheritance), and also wrong to take the verb 
as indicative [as is done in the E. V., to which 


the incorrect reading yap has probably led. 
—R.] ; neither find any reason or necessity in 
the context. 

Ver. 25. In view of the importance of this 
matter, another reason is added : For he that 
doeth wrong shall receive for the wrong 
which he hath done.—The meaning of this 
general proposition ( locus communis) clearly is 
that every one reaps what he sows (Winer’s 
Gram. p. 576) ; sowing wrong, he reaps wrong, 
as he reaps good when he sows good (Gal. vi. 8). 
This confirms the exhortation to serve Christ, 
for slaves and domestic servants alike ; from it 
they should deduce the conclusion, to gladly 
obey. It is “contrary to the meaning,” not to 
apply it to the slaves (Meyer, who renders 
admeiv, to injure, limiting it to the masters. 
Schenkel). Paul admonishes the slaves here, 
while he encourages them Eph. vi. 8. [The re¬ 
ference is doubtful. Ellicott, Alford follow 
Meyer, and refer adiKtiv to the master. The 
proposition is undoubtedly general, and has an 
application to both master and slave. The con¬ 
text seems to indicate the latter as the reference 
intended by the Apostle.—R.J—“Receive” re¬ 
fers to the judgment of the Lord, in which the 
I “inheritance” is concerned, and “wrong which 
he hath done” (o qdiicr/oe ) marks the con¬ 
nection of the wrong on earth, and condemnation, 

J destruction in eternity, where sin has transferred 
I itself in its results and consequences. 

And there is no respect of persons.— 
I This means in this connection, that the low and 
insignificant as well as the high and distinguished 
are equal before God. The former often boast 
themselves of their poverty, as if on account of 
this they must be finally blessed and receive re¬ 
ward; “the insignificant often think, that they 
are to be spared on account of their insignifi¬ 
cance” (Bengel). This is not far-fetched (aus 
derLuft gegriffen , Meyer), but taken from the con¬ 
text. Eph. vi. 9 refers to masters. [The idea is 
indeed common among men, that God respects 
not the person of a rich man, but that of a poor 
man.—R.] 

IV. 1. Masters, ol nvptoi .—See Eph. vi. 
9.—Give unto your servants that which is 
just and equal.—To d'maiov is what be¬ 
longs to the slave of right—not historical, human 
right, but according to the regulations given 
within the domain of creation, and the rights 
thus set forth; hence what belongs to them as 
God’s creatures, as human beings. “And” 

| something truer and higher; “that which is 
equal,” ttjv lodTTjTa, denotes the equality 
ordained within the domain of Redemption, ac¬ 
cording to which the redeemed are brethren 
(Philem. 16); this parity they should show in 
their treatment of the slaves. It is incorrect to 
regard it as merely “ equity ” (Steiger, Bleek) 
[Alford, “fairness”—R.],'or “impartial treat¬ 
ment ” (Erasmus and others). [Ellicott says 
of the view of Meyer as given above: “ This is 
ingenious and plausible, but not satisfactory,” 
from its association with diicaiov. There is this 
objection to it, that it limits the duty to Christian 
masters in their dealings with Christian slaves. 
See Eadie in loco. Notice the “ dynamic ” form 
of the middle napix eo ^ e: supply on your 
side, as far as you are concerned.—R.] 
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The motive is added: knowing that ye 
also have a Master in heaven, who is over 
you, and your Almighty, Omniscient, Just and 
Eternal Master. See on Eph. vi. 9. 

DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

Compare Eph. vi. 5-9. 

[ These precepts in force where there are no slaves. 
Through God’s merciful Providence, the applica¬ 
tion of these precepts to a state of slavery has 
become unnecessary among us. But the rela¬ 
tions of master and servant, employer and em¬ 
ployee still exist, and there is as much need for 
the application of the Apostle’s words to those 
who occupy these relative positions, as to ser¬ 
vants and masters in the relation existing at Co- 
losse. When we consider how much is said of 
the conflict between labor and capital, how large 
a part of the comfort and happiness of women in 
the household depends on the right conduct of 
these relations, we may be glad that Paul writes 
not merely for a state of slavery, but for all mas¬ 
ters and servants, and at the same time regret 
that social science has so often attempted to 
settle troublesome questions of this kind, without 
the aid of Christianity. A large class are be¬ 
coming not only unchristian but antichristian, 
because Christianity, which abolished slavery, 
has not yet been thoroughly applied to the rela¬ 
tions of labor and capital.—Too many fancy that 
God is no respecter of the person of a capitalist, 
but takes the working man’s part, whether jus¬ 
tice be on his side or not.—11.] 

HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

Starke: —God in His wisdom has so classed 
men, that some are subjects and servants, while 
others command and should rule. This is not 
contrary to the equality of Christians, or to 
Christian brotherhood ; they are still one in 
Christ. Therefore servants should not have so 
great a dislike to service, but serve with alacrity 


and with the heartier obedience, particularly as 
they are not slaves, but free. 

Rieger: — Him who fears God and honors God 
by keeping Ilis commands, God honors in turn 
by giving him a suitable respect in the govern¬ 
ment of his own house. Men-pleasing and eye- 
service at first succeeds very well, but in the 
long run it becomes intolerable. 

Passavant: — A Christian may well tremble 
as he looks at his servant and asks himself: 
Why am 1 his master ? Why is he my servant? 
The answer is : That I may take him just as he 
is, so bear and forbear with him as to sweeten 
his servile condition with all lenity and conside¬ 
ration, ns to sanctify his calling to him, helping 
him out of his natural or habitual sins. 

Heubner: — The character and doings of the 
Christian are soulful (h rpvxf/g). The doings of 
others are cold and dead. — Unrighteous servants 
will be punished too; God does not let Himself 
be led by weak sympathy into indulgence. 

[Sculeiermacher : — All improvements in the 
social relations of men must proceed, not from a 
disturbance of order and a violent throwing off 
.of obedience, but from the greater power of love. 
— Burkitt : — Wink at some trivial miscarriages 
of servants. He must keep no servant that will 
have a servant with no faults. — R ] 

[Eadie : — Ver. 22. Refractoriness on the part 
of the slave would at once have embittered his 
life, and brought discredit on the new religion 
which he possessed; but active and cheerful dis¬ 
charge of all duty would both benefit himself, 
promote hiscomfort and recommend Christianity. 
— Duplicity is the vice which the slave uses as 
his shield. — IV. 1. Let the great Master’s treat¬ 
ment of you be your model of your treatment of 
them.—(Abridged) Three positions of the Apostle 
fatal to slavery: 1) He denies that slaves are an 
inferior caste (Homer, Aristotle) ; 2) certain du¬ 
ties to slaves spring from natural right; 3) in 
the Christian Church there is neither “ bond nor 
free.” Master and slave were alike the free 
i servants of a common Lord in heaven.—R.] 


4. Concluding exhortation. 

Respecting prayer, walk and speech. 

(Chap. IV. 2-6.) 

2 Continue [Persevere] 1 in prayer, and watch in the same with thanksgiving; 

3 Withal praying also for us, that God would open unto us a door of utterance [ lit. of 

4 the word], to speak the mystery of Christ, for which 2 I am also in bonds: That I 

5 may make it manifest, as I ought to speak. Walk in wisdom toward them that are 

6 without, redeeming the time [ xatpov y the opportunity].* Let your speech be always 
with grace, seasoned with salt, that ye may know how ye ought to answer every 
man. 

1 Ver. 2.— [II po<rxapT«peir«; the E. V. is scarcely strong enough.— R.] 
s Ver. 3— X A. C. D. E. K. L. and others read 5 t’ o; B. and a few others £i* 6*. 

* Ver. 6.—[See Exro. notes below and on Eph. v. 10.— R.J 
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EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

The connection: These three exhortations do 
not apply to particular classes, but are of a gene¬ 
ral character. In fact they refer to that service 
in the gospel, which each member has to render; 
for they point to the ways in which the hin¬ 
drances to that service may be removed. They 
are based upon the thought : if you do your duty 
as Christians in general and particular alike, 
you render service not merely as members of the 
congregation, but as servants of the Church, you 
are not merely to be regulated by the will and 
word of the Lord, but also do your part in help¬ 
ing others to do the same. This service is to be 
rendered by : Prayer, especially supplication for 
the Apostle, walk and speech. They are not 
therefore supplementary exhortations (Meyer), 
nor are they to be joined either to iii. 17, or to 

iv. 1—“ye have a Master in heaven ” (Schen- 
kel). 

Prayer. Vers. 2-4. Persevere in prayer.— 
Like Acts i. 14; Rom. vii. 12. K apTeptcd, to be 
Btrong, Trpdr indicating the direction; it describes 
a strong persistence, an importuning of some one 
(Mark iii. 9; Acts viii. 13; x. 7). The meaning 
is the same as “ pray without ceasing” (1 Thess i 

v. 17).—And watch in the same with 
thanksgiving.— \_Lit , “being watchful in it.” 
—II.] The participle ( yprjyopovvre f) marks 
the modality of the perseverance in prayer ; the 
verb enjoins lively circumspection according to 
the word of Christ: “watch and pray” (Matth. 
xxvi. 41; Mark xiv. 38). Comp. Eph. vi. 18; 1 
Thess. v. 6; 1 Cor. xvi. 13; I Pet. v. 8. There 
should be watchfulness during the prayer (“in 
the same”), directed to God’s benefits, thus 
“thanksgiving” would be united with it, if not 
as a constituent part (Schenkel), yet in.the con¬ 
sciousness as a motive and tone (ii. 7; iii. 15, 17). 
[The first ev denotes the sphere, the second the 
accompaniment. —R.]. There is no warrant for 
joining “with thanksgiving” with “persevere” 
(Bohmer). 

Ver. 3. Withal praying also for us.— 
Eph. vi. 19, 20 is the parallel passage. “ With¬ 
al” [a pa, at the same time—R.] denotes that 
this supplication should not be wanting as a 
constituted part of the prayer of the Colos- 
sians. “Us” (Eph. vi. 19, “me ! ’) includes 
not merely Timothy (Meyer and others), but 
other companions also, such as Epaphras. [The 
use of the singular in the immediate context 
forbids our limiting it to the Apostle himself. 
-R.] 

That God would open unto us a door 
of the word —[“That” ( iva ) blends the pur¬ 
port and the purpose of the prayer, the latter 
being more prominent. Alford, Ellicott. —R.] 
Eph. vi. 19 speaks of “utterance” (<r r6pa), 
but this passage does not. “Door” according to 
1 Cor. xvi. 9; 2 Cor. ii. 12, means “free ac¬ 
tivity;” it is not =oT6pa (Calvin, Bengel and 
others), and includes more than “boldly” 
(Chrysostom), which ver. 4 sets forth. Paul 
thought of his freedom and his coming to Co- 
losse (Philem. 22). [“ The Apostle longed for 

liberty, not for itself, but for the opportunity 
which it gave him of preaching the gospel. 


The opening of the door of his prison would be 
the opening of a door of discourse.” Eadie. — R.] 
To speak the mystery of Christ. — The in¬ 
finitive is epexegetical of Adyov, as ver. 6 (Wi¬ 
ner’s Gram. p. 298). See Eph. vi. 19; iii. 4. 
[Eadie: “An infinitive of result;” Meyer, Al¬ 
ford, Ellicott; “infinitive of purpose.” This 
is preferable, and i3 a form of the epexegetical 
infinitive. “Tow Xpi otov is a genitive subjecti, 
the divine mystery included in the appearing 
and the redemptive act of Christ, since the divine 
| decree of Redemption, concealed before it was 
madeknown through the gospel, was accomplished 
in the mission and work of Christ.” Meyer. — R.] 
For which I am also in bonds, [“I have 
been and am bound.” — R ]— “For which” (dl b) 
refers to “mystery,” the preaching of which 
had brought him into bonds, and on account of 
which loo he desired liberty. The perfect de¬ 
notes that the imprisonment still continues; 
and “also,” that this is added toother afflic¬ 
tions; while his activity is not destroyed (Eph. 

' vi. 20, “ I am an ambassador in bonds”), it is 
very much limited. [“ Also” marks the extreme 
to which he had proceeded in his evangelical 
labors (Ellicott)— R.] 

Ver. 4. That I may make it manifest, 
as I ought to speak. —“That” (iva) marks 
“make it manifest” as the end, the purpose of 



“ speaking” will “ make manifest” tins. Hence 
the clause depends neither on “lam in bonds” 
(Bengel), nor “praying” (Beza). Paul wishes 
liberty (the opening “ of a door of the word”), 
in order to be able to make it manifest. “ As I 
ought to speak” refers to the apostolic activity 
in going from city to city, land to land (Rom. i. 
13, 14; xv. 1G), with “boldness” presupposed. 
“Ought” refers then to the Divine call to the 
Apostolate among the Gentiles, which includes 
zeal and intrepid candor. 

The walk. Ver. 5. Walk in wisdom to¬ 
ward them that are without.—After what 
was to take place in the supplication for the 
Apostle and to be done by him, foll'ows what 
they had to do actually and immediately, and 
this is first of all “ walk without word.” Hence 
this exhortation is not added without special 
connection (Meyer). The element in which the 
Christian is to move with his conduct is placed 
emphatically first; “in wisdom” (see Eph. v. 
15; i. 8; Col. i. 9, 28; ii. 23. Comp. Matt. x. 
16). The direction of the walk is denoted by 
“toward them that are without” (1 Cor. v. 12, 
13; I Thess. iv. 12; 1 Tim. iii. 7); those who do 
not belong to the church, to the believers.—Re¬ 
deeming the opportunity.—The participle 
gives a closer definition of the walk, inhering in 
the wise walk, as the present indicates. See 
Eph. v. 16. Here tov Katpdv stands first, 
because each favorable point of time is to be 
made use of, for furthering the kingdom of God, 
and winning others by such use of it. Luther 
is inexact: accommodate yourselves to the time. 
It is incorrect to regard it as referring to the 
shortness of time (Chrysostom), to the evil time 
(Calvin and others), or to deny the reference to 
those without (Meyer), which is contrary to the 
context. 
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The speech. Ver. 6. Let your speech be al¬ 
ways with grace, seasoned with salt.- 

The next means of intercourse, “your speech,” 
is naturally in close connection; it is therefore to 
be regarded asdirected toward “those without.” 
It should “always” {tt dvr o re, i. e.=eKaoTore), 
according to the context (“every man”), to¬ 
ward well and evil-disposed people, at opportune 
and inopportune times (not as Schenkel thinks, 
in good or ill humor), have two peculiarities: 
“ with grace,” it should be invested with grace 
(Luke iv. 22; Eph. iv. 29) [Ellicott : XQP l S 
was to be the habitus orationis. It does not 
mean Divine grace, but a result of it.—R.] ; it 
should be “seasoned with salt.” “Salt” has 
something sharp, energetic, but beneficial, 
which, as the perfect participle indicates, has 
been previously appropriated and continues to 
operate. According to the first peculiarity, the 
speech should not be repellant, but attractive ; 
according to the second, not feeble and insipid, 
but apt, striking and interesting. The former 
has as its opposite, what is insolent and ugly, the 
latter, what is flat and powerless. The figura¬ 
tive expression is not therefore a strengthening 
or explanation of the literal one (Meyer). [The 
reference is not to the conservative power of salt, 
nor to wit, “ Attic salt,” but as salt makes food 
agreeable to the palate, so their speech should 
be commended to the hearers by a wholesome 
point and pertinency. Ellicott. —R.] 

That ye may know, eidevai, cpexegetical 
to “ speech,” as \a?f/aai (ver. 3). See Wi¬ 
ner’s Gram. p. 298. [Ellicott: “expressive 
of consequence.” —It.]— How ye ought to 
answer every man. —“ How” indicates that 
this respects the form ; the correct substance 
is pre-supposed. “ Ye ought to answer every 
man” refers to intercourse in conversation with 
heathen, unbelievers, as the context (ver. 5) 
demands. It. is applicable to the questions of 
unprejudiced, inquiring or evil-disposed unbe¬ 
lievers about points of doctrine, moral princi¬ 
ples, Christian things or persons, and ecclesias¬ 
tical ordinances. Comp. Acts xvii. 18 sq. ; xxiv. 
24 sq.; xxviii. 21 sq.; 1 Pet. iii. 15. 

DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

Comp, on Eph. vi. 18-20 ; on Eph. v. 15, 16 ; 
on Eph. iv. 29. 

1. Prayer should have, as Thomas Aquinas says, 
three qualities, it should be assiduous, watchful 
and grateful. The perseverance, with which 
prayer uninterruptedly draws itself through all 
events, internal and external, like a thread, or 
encircles them like a chain, is its vital power; the 
watchfulness, the lively circumspection, the grat¬ 
itude, are the quiet tone or firm basis of the same. 

2. Freedom has no absolute value; the use and 
application made of it, gives it its value ; and that 
just to the extent that in it the task set before 
its possessor is served or satisfied. 

3. Wisdom, and that too in the silent walk, is 
demanded of the believer, toward the unbeliever, 
the opponent of the gospel; not from fear before 
him, but from solicitous love to those who should 
be won, should become what they are not as yet, 
brethren ; from fear of God, who will save them 
also. 


4. In the speech of a Christian in social inter¬ 
course with those, who arc not yet or no longer 
brethren, but who may become so, two things are 
of importance with respect to Christian or ecclesi¬ 
astical things: suavity and sharpness. The 
former depends on the character, the heart, the 
disposition, and the piety, the latter on the 
mind, the understanding, the culture and expe¬ 
rience of the world ; the former reckons upon 
benefiting, winning, the latter upon conviction, 
clearness, instruction; the one guards against 
unsatisfactory brevity, dogmatic harshness, in¬ 
jurious sharpness in wit or sarcasm; the other 
against gossipping length without meaning, gar¬ 
rulous pleasure without aim or end, tedious, flat 
and offensive talk without truth or shape. 

IIOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

Starke : —Prayer is the most excellent means 
of becoming skilled in all the duties of Christi¬ 
anity.— Rieger: —Much depends not only upon 
what ? but how ? one speaks.—The Scriptures 
attach much importance to speech and the guard¬ 
ing of the tongue; and this has much influence 
upon the pollution or the unpolluted preserva¬ 
tion of the rest of the walk. 

Geulaoii :—Salt is sharp, yet it gives to all 
food that pleasant taste, which renders it pala¬ 
table. So the sharpness of Christian earnest¬ 
ness, of the fear of God’s anger and punishment 
and of the desire for blessedness lends to all the 
words of the Christian their true grace and 
sweetness.— Sciileiermaciier : —Grace is that 
which attacks and befriends the soul: salt, the 
power of our words and life, that which pene¬ 
trates the soul. 

Passavant :—The more trustful the prayer, 
the more open will the heart become for thanks¬ 
giving and praise: and the more thankful 
the heart, the more trustfully and filially will 
it pour itself out in prayer to the Lord.—Strong 
and firm, kind and pure, quiet and secure as 
those may be in heart and conscience, who stand 
without, they yet stand wdthout, hindered by all 
sorts of spirits and by their own as well, ex¬ 
posed or given up to all change, all humors, all 
winds and storms, to a vain and perishing world 
separated from God, by which they are sooner 
or later deceived, misled and robbed, driven 
hither and thither now by waves and now by 
flames, where there is no help, no Helper and no 
God ; they stand without that tabernacle of God 
among men, where alone truth and peace are to 
be found.—We may deal too imprudently, impa¬ 
tiently and roughly, without taking into account 
old habits and the stiff - prejudices of years, un¬ 
concerned, whether wc do good or harm, anger 
or appease by our demeanor, without showing 
any forbearance or affection toward those who 
have remained behind us, thus forgetting that 
once we were and lived no better, aye worse per¬ 
haps.—Or we may go too far the other way and 
not discern the spirits, may conduct ourselves 
without any prudence and foresight toward 
those of different views, acting toward those who 
are strangers to our faith, even opponents of it, 
with the greatest friendliness and intimacy, as 
if there were no dissimilarity between those 
without and those within: this is not the wis- 
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dom of the friends of the Lord. — A lazy weak¬ 
ness and leniency is not worthy of the truth, it 
brings scandal soon. 

Heubner: — The more remiss in prayer, the 
more unfruitful is it. — The door of the heart is 
not to be broken through, the mind must open 
it. — Christianity recognizes some esoterics and 
exoterics.— What is Christian grace ? Something 
different from the Grecian. It is the expression 
which arouses a sacred pleasure in the person 
and makes it sacred love felt. — Nitzsch : — Con¬ 
tinue in prayer! 1) We should strive to follow in 
their fulness the occasions thereto afforded us by 
God ; 2) Seek in definite needs and desires to 
strengthen and perfect our prayer before God, 
or, in respect to our pilgi*image in general as well 
as in special states, continue in prayer. 

[Burkitt: — Ver. 2. Need will make us beg¬ 
gars, but grace only thanksgivers. — Ver. 6. Our 
speech must be seasoned ; 1 ) With the salt of 
truth ; 2) with the salt of wisdom and prudence. 
The people wondered of old at the gracious 
words which came out of Christ’s mouth ; and we 
may justly wonder at the graceless words which 
come out of the mouths of many that are called 
Christians. — Henry: — Vers. 2, 3. The best 


and most eminent Christians need the prayers 
of meaner Christians, and are not above ask¬ 
ing them. — Ver. 6. Though our speech be not al¬ 
ways of grace, it must be always with grace.—R.] 
[Eadie : — Ver. 2. Pray, wait, be not discour¬ 
aged. Beware of spiritual sleepiness in devo¬ 
tion. There are many reasons of thanksgiving 
and not the least of them is the privilege of 
prayer itself. — Ver. 3. The Apostle was no Stoic, 
he felt the need of these prayers and set a high 
value on them. He knew the power of prayer. 
“ For us he suffered. How dear then should his 
memory ever be to us.” — Ver. 5. The world’s 
Bible is the daily life of the Church, every page 
of which its quick eye minutely scans.—Zeal 
without knowledge is as the thunder shower that 
drenches and injures, not the rain that with 
noiseless and gentle descent softens and fertili¬ 
zes. — Ver, 6. One kind of answer will not suffice 
for all, but each one is to be answered as he 
should be. Therefore the necessity of the 
“grace” and of the “salt.” — Barnes: —Ver. 5. 
If you should have cheated a man out of never 
so small a sum, it is vain that you talk to him 
about the salvation of his soul. He wants no 
religion that will not make a man honest.—R.] 


IV. THE CONCLUSION 
Chap. IV. 7-18. 


I. Personal Intelligence. 


(Chap. IV. 7-9.) 


7 All my state shall Tyehicus declare unto you, who is a beloved brother, and a 

8 faithful minister and fellow servant in the Lord ; whom I have sent unto you for the 

9 same [this very] purpose, that he might know 1 your estate, and comfort your hearts; 
With Onesimus, a faithful and beloved brother, who is one of you. They shall 
make known unto you all things which are done here. 

l Ver. 8.—The reading y v u> t e-^ fio> v y A. B. and others is better supported than y v <a~v n £>v. In X. re is erased by 
another hand and t? placed ovar iiixiov, though afterwards cancelled. [The reading which Braune rejects, (Followed in E. Y.) 
is best supported by versions and adopted by the following editors : Tischendorf. De Wette, Alford, Ellicott, Wordsworths 
Griesbach, Scliolz, Lachmann and Meyer adopt yv£>Te-r)nu>v. Alford thus accounts for the corrections in X. yv£>-vii.u>r 
was the original reading; X. 1 inserted r« ; X. 3 erased it, altering vnwv to ynibv, but correcting it afterwards.—R.j 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

Vers. 7 and 8 are the same as Eph. vi. 21, 22, 
except that here and fellow servant is added 
after “ faithful minister,” having the same ad¬ 
jective and qualifying clause (in the Lord) as 
the latter. Thus Paul makes Tyehicus prominent 
not, merely as brother, but also as colleague, 
not however, ascribing apostolic authority to 
him (Schenkel). [If the reading yvti-Tjy&v be 
adopted, there is a further variation from Ephe¬ 
sians. Since the Colossian Church was in dan¬ 
ger, it would seem more important that Paul 
should know their state, than that they should 
know his circumstances, and hence more proba¬ 


ble that Tyehicus was sent for the former pur¬ 
pose. This is a strong exegetical reason for 
preferring the reading followed in the E. V.; 
that he might know your estate. (See 
Alford and Wordsworth.) —R.] 

Ver. 9. With Onesimus, a faithful and 
beloved brother.—On Onesimus, See Lange’s 
Comm., Philemon [p. 4, et passim ]. Paul calls 
him “brother” on account of his faith, notes 
that he s faithful (can be relied upon), and is 
dear and valuable to him. To recommend him, 
he places him with Tyehicus, who has only an 
official position in advance of him. TUgt6 ^, as in 
ver. 7, must mean “faithful,” not “believing,” 
(Baehr), which is implied in “ brother.” 

Who is one of you.—He is thus described 
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and recommended as a Colossian, a townsman of 
the readers. [lie who had been a fraudulent 
runaway slave is restored as “ one of them¬ 
selves,commended thus in an Epistle to be 
read publicly in Colosse and elsewhere (ver. 1G). 
“ How much native truth, courage, and beauty 
is there in Christianity, which enabled the 
Apostle to speak thus of a runaway slave, to the 
inhabitants of that city from which he had fled ! 
What other religion in the world could have 
done this ?” (Wordsworth).— R.] 

They shall make known unto you all 
things which are done here.—[To ude, 

“ things here.”—R.] In common and in agree¬ 
ment they will make known how it is here in 
general, as Tychicus will especially inform them 
of the personal circumstances, on account of ( 
which he was sent. This clause is thus readily 
reconcilable with the well attested reading. 
[According to the other reading, Tychicus was 
sent to learn officially concerning them, and to 
comfort them with his tidings, which Onesimus 
shared with him. Alford: “Is it likely with 
this re-statement (of ver. 7), that the same 
should be stated again in the middle of the sen¬ 
tence, which would be the case with the other 
reading (yvore-f/fiuv)?” —R.] 

DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

Comp. Eph. vi., 21, 22. What was common 
in faith on the Lord, is much more than what 


was diverse in station and culture. Even the 
position of an Apostle was not so exalted, that a 
Christian was not Paul’s brother, and a servant 
of Christ his colleague. 

IIOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

Starke: — A Christian must not regard the 
former faults of his neighbor, occurring before 
his conversion, still less reproach him with them, 
rather praise and esteem the virtues, which God 
has granted him since. 

[IJurkitt : — Nothing endears persons so much 
to one another, as religion and the grace of 
God. These ties are stronger than those of 
nature. No such love as likeness occasions, es- 
J pecially likeness to God.—Happy it is, when the 
conversation of Christ’s ministers is such, both 
in public and private, that they need not be 
ashamed to have it known, or that the Church 
may understand it. — R.] 

[Henry: — Ver. 7. It adds much to the beauty 
and strength of the gospel-ministry, when min¬ 
isters are thus loving and condescending one to 
another, and by all just means support and ad¬ 
vance one another’s reputation. — Ver. 9. The 
meanest circumstance of life, and greatest wick¬ 
edness of former life, make no difference in the 
spiritual relation among sincere Christians: they 
partake of the same privileges, and arc entitled 
to the same regards.—R.] 


2. Greetings and messages. 

(Chap. IV. 10-17.) 

10 Aristarchus my fellow prisoner saluteth you, and Marcus, sister’s son [cousin] 1 to 
Barnabas, touching whom ye received commandments: (if he come unto you, re- 

11 ceive him ;) 2 And Jesus, which [who] is called Justus, [.] who are of the circumcision. 
These only [Of those who are of the circumcision, only these] are my fellow work- 

12 ers unto the kingdom of God, which have been a comfort unto me. Epaphras, 
who is one of you, a servant of Christ, [Christ Jesus] 3 saluteth you, always labour¬ 
ing fervently [ayamC«£tsvo?r, striving] for you in prayers, that ye may stand perfect 

13 and complete [fully assured] 4 in all the will of God. For I bear him record, that 
he hath a great zeal [much labor] 5 for you, and them that are in Laodicea, and 

14 them in Hierapolis. Luke, the beloved physician, [or the physician, the beloved], 

15 and Demas, greet you. Salute the brethren which [who] are in Laodicea, and 
1G Nymphas, and the church which is in his® house. And when this epistle is read 

among you, cause that it be read also in the church of the Laodiceans; and that 
17 ye likewise read the epistle from Laodicea. And say to Archippus, Take heed to 
the ministry which thou hast received in the Lord, that thou fulfil it. 

1 Ver. 10. — ['A v 1 \j/ t 6 ? , cousin. Eadio and Eilicott suggest that the E. V. probably means this, i.e., Gtschwitter- 
kind. See Exeo. Notes. — R.1 

* [Ver. 10.—[The clauso immediately following “ Barnabas ” Is Included in the parenthesis of the E. V., this Is unne¬ 
cessary.—R.1 

J Ver. 12.— [X. A. B. C. L. insert 'I t\ <r o v ; Lachmann, Tlschendorf, most modern editors.—R.] 

* Yer. 12.— X. A. B. C. and others read irorAi)po^opi)Mf roi instead of [So modern editors, 

Lachmann, Tischendorf and others. Braune renders it t, er/UU; n Kadie, Aitord, Eilicott, Wordsworth : ‘‘fuily assured” 
or “ fwliy persuaded.”—R.] 

* T er. l.T,— X. A. B. C. and others read irAvov Instead of frjAoe. [Others K6nov, no$ov, &yu>i>a. Modern editors have 
ger*! }ly adopted irovov, mult urn labortm. The word is r»r» in Npw T •stament, hence the variety of readings.—R.1 
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6 Ver. 15.—A iiroD is well attested by D. B. F. G. K. L. and others; }<• [A. C.j have avrS>v. B. reads Sv/x<t>au—avrijs. 
The context requires the first, since the masculine name, is to be retained, and the explanation that the pm- 

ral refers to Nyuiphas and family, is unnatural, [Lachtnann follows B.; Meyer, Alford adopt the plural; Rec. Tischen- 
dorf, Eidie, Ellicott, Wordsworth : Nv^av—avrou. The variation is of little importance, has probably arisen from a de¬ 
sire to identify the whole church of Laodicea with that in the house of Nymphas (Ellicott).—R.j 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

The greetings , vers. 10-14. 

Yer. 10. Aristarchus my fellow-prisoner 
saluteth you. — According lo Acts xix. 29; xx. 
4; xxvii. 2, he was a Macedonian from Thessa- 
lonica, who had not shared the imprisonment in 
Caesarea, but seems to have joined Paul on his 
departure for Italy, since when first mentioned 
again, according to Philem. 24, he was a “ fel¬ 
low-laborer” with the Apostle, hence not exactly 
in bonds (Chrysostom and others), but a volun¬ 
tary companion of Paul in his imprisonment, as 
Epaphras is there called “ fellow-prisoner,” but 
not here.—Both seemed to have shared alter¬ 
nately the imprisonment of Paul. The word is 
further applied to captives in war, and corres¬ 
ponds with “fellow soldier” (Phil. ii. 25; 
Philem. 2). “ Nothing better than this enco¬ 

mium” (Chrysostom). [This conjecture of 
Meyer respecting voluntary imprisonment is the 
most probable one. They may have undergone 
actual trial and thus exchanged places, but the 
reference to a bygone imprisonment (Steiger) 
is unsatisfactory. — R.] 

And Marcus, cousin to Barnabas. —This 

was the Evangelist; aveipioc is Geschwis ter kind 
[the relation between children of brothers and 
sisters], hence not cousin in the most extended 
sense, nor nephew (Luther). Bengel: “Bar¬ 
nabas was better known than Mark; hence the 
latter is named from the former.” [Perhaps 
better esteemed also.—R.] Theopiiylact : “he 
praises this one from his kindred; for Barnabas 
was great.” On Mark, See Lange’s Comm. 
Mark, [p. 4-7, Am. ed., where he is represented 
as the nephew of Barnabas, however.—R.]— 
Touching whom ye received command¬ 
ments. —“Touching whom,” Mark, not Barna¬ 
bas (Theoiuiylact) : “ye received command¬ 
ments ” refers to a fact of earlier date, of which 
they are reminded. What, from whom, when and 
how? is and remains undetermined. Bengel in¬ 
correctly takes e / a t 3 ere as meaning accipelis 
after the manner of letter-writing, and supposes 
it took place with this letter through Tychicus 
and Onesimus ; e v r o 2 a f forbids our referring 
it to letters of commendation (Grotics) [from 
Paul (Davenant) or the church of Rome (Es- 
Tius).—R ] ; the plural and the omission of the 
article forbid our finding the command in what 
follows (Calvin, Bengel, and others). It is 
possible that there is a reference to the collec¬ 
tions for the church at Jerusalem. We cannot 
infer from this, that there was an Epistle of 
Paul, since lost (Reuss). [In all probability 
these “ commandments ” had been written, and 
were of a commendatory nature, yet this is only 
conjecture.—R.] 

If he come unto you, receive him. — A 
parenthesis, referring to a journey of Mark 
from Rome to Asia [eav rj%0g implying that he 
would come.—R.], agreeable intelligence to the 
Colossians. We cannot accept the view of Wie- 


seler, that Paul had anxiety lest Mark might 
not be well received on account of Acts xv. 38, 
39, since all closer definition which would sup¬ 
port this, is wanting. [Yet the thought is natu¬ 
rally suggested and is adopted by most English 
commentators. Wordsworth ; “ There would be 
something very graceful and affecting to their 
minds, on St. Paul’s part, to St. Barnabas and to 
St. Mark. It would seem to say, Barnabas was 
tender-hearted to St. Mark his kinsman ; he did 
for him a kinsman’s part; and Mark, though he 
faltered fora time, has profited by his kinsman’s 
kindness, and by my severity ; and he has now 
returned to me, and to the service which he 
quitted for a time; never to leave it more. You 
may have heard of the separation which took 
place between Barnabas and me ; you may have 
heard of Mark’s dereliction of me. You will 
therefore rejoice to hear that now he is with 
me; I send you his greetings. I have given 
you commandments concerning him; and if he 
comes to you, I desire you to receive him.”—R.] 
Ver. 11. And Jesus, who is called Jus¬ 
tus: unknown, not the one mentioned Acts xviii. 
7 (Theophylact), who being described as “one 
that worshipped God” could not have belonged 
to the Jews.—Of those who are of the cir¬ 
cumcision. —These three were Jews, who were 
attached to the Apostle to the Gentiles.— Only 
these are my fellow workers unto the 



mostly anti-Pauline in their labors (Phil. i. 15, 
17), hence lie adds as a result for himself, and to 
distinguish them from such as were indeed fel¬ 
low laborers for the kingdom of God, but not 
such as he could find comfort in: which have 
been a comfort unto me. — [Alford and 
Ellicott render: “which have proved a com¬ 
fort unto me.”—R.] Ylapayopia, comfort, is 
found only here in the New Testament. He did 
not need a confirmation of the correctness of his 
doctrine; but comfort thus came to him. Ben¬ 
gel: irapapvdia is in private grief, Trapayopia is 
in public danger. [Ellicott objects, intimating 
that the latter admits of physical references, 
while the former is more ethical. There is some 
difference of opinion as to the punctuation of 
this verse, whether the stop should come after 
“circumcision” as in E. V. or after “Justus” 
(Meyer, Lachmann, Alford). The meaning 
plainly is : that these three were Jews, and 
that these three alone of the Jewish Christians 
co-operated with him. Braune implies that oth¬ 
ers are here called “fellow-workers,” but these 
three, distinguished by the last clause as having 
been a comfort, while Eadie, Alford and others 
think that he means to distinguish these alone as 
“fellow-workers unto the kingdom of God,” t. «., 
in its wide sense, as including the bringing in of 
the Gentiles. The former is preferable. Words¬ 
worth remarks: “ Therefore it does not seem 
probable that St. Peter was now at Rome.” — R.] 
Ver. 12. Epaphras, who is one of you, 
a servant of Christ Jesus, saluteth you.— 
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See i. 7 ; also above, ver. 9. Affection and sym- 
pathy were demanded by his place of nativity, 
recognition and regard by his office. Then fol¬ 
lows the description of his devoted activity : al¬ 
ways striving for you in prayers. —Comp. 
Korn. xv. 30. “ For you” answers to “ of you,” 

the external union is not without internal sym¬ 
pathy. The verb denotes the ardor and zeal of 
Epaphras, as well as the danger of the Church. 

That ye may stand perfect and fully as¬ 
sured in all the will of God —“That” marks 
the purpose of the prayer; “stand” renders 
prominent the constancy and firmness (Eph. vi. 
11 ; Phil. i. 27). “ Perfect,” more fully defined 

by “and fully assured” [perfect participle] 
as a fact of experience and continued efficiency, 
and by “in all the will of God” i. e., in all direc¬ 
tions (Winer’s Gram. p. 105), as the vital sphere 
in which the “ perfectness” and “ fulness” were 
to move, limits the standing fast to the ethical 
department of the Christian’s life. [On ttettIt]- 
po0., see ii. 2, tt?. rjixvpopia ; also 1 Tliess. i. 5. 
—R.] “In all” etc., is not to be joined with 
“stand” (Bengel, Meyer, Blkf.k) ; nor doesri'l 
mean “in virtue of,” and “will” the decree of 
God (Baehr). 

Ver. 13. For I bear him record. —Attesting 
witness— That he hath much labor for 
you. —This refers to the trouble which he had 
in spirit, as “striving” (ver. 12), and also to the 
time and vital energy consumed for them. Hence 
not merely labor of the spirit (Bleek), though 
proceeding from this. [Ellicott: “labor, not 
such as attends a combat (Eadie) but such as 
implies a putting forth all one’s strength.” 
Wordsworth : The sentence is like a reply to 
those at Colosse who might have misinterpreted 
the absence of Epaphras from his flock, into a 
sign of indifference to their welfare. This ab¬ 
sence was not voluntary. Philem. 23.—R.]— And 
them that are in Laodicea and them in 
Hierapolis —On Laodicea, see Introd. $ 4, 1. 
Hierapolis, also a Phrygian city on the Mean¬ 
der, near to and east of Colosse, famous for its 
warm baths. The place is now called Pamhuk 
Kulasi. The activity of Epaphras was wide- 
reaching. [Meyer: “Certainly Epaphras had 
labored also in these neighboring cities as 
founder of the churches, or at least as an emi¬ 
nent teacher.”—R] 

Ver. 14. Luke, the physician, the be¬ 
loved. —-This was the Evangelist; the first 
phrase defines his station, the second his relation 
to Paul and to the Church. He attended the Apos¬ 
tle from Cesarca to Rome (Acts xxvii. 1, Winer’s 
Realworlerbuch , II p. 34), but must not be con¬ 
founded with Lucius (Acts xiii. 1). Lucas from 
Lucanus (Winer’s Gram. p. 97). [Wordsworth: 
“It would seem that St. Luke was known to the 
Colossians as a Physician. The neighboring city 
of Laodicea was a great medical school (Strabo, 
xii. p. 580). It may have had professional at¬ 
tractions for him.” The suggestion that he may 
have been known through his Gospel implies that 
it had been already written, a point which can¬ 
not be discussed here. See Lanoe’s Commenrary , 
Luke p. 6, where Scuaff favors the view that 
it was written during Paul’s imprisonment at 
Caesarea.—R.] 

And Demas ( Philem. 24; 2 Tim. iv. 10), who 


had not yet forsaken him. On account of the ab- 
setice of any further description, Bengel ground¬ 
lessly supposes that the Epistle was dictated to 
him, and Schenkel, that the Apostle had already 
some disagreement with him, although in the 
cotemporaneous Epistle to Philemon (ver. 24) 
he is reckoned before Luke as a fellow laborer. 
[Meyer also deems this probable. — R.] 

Messages. Vers. 15-17. 

Ver. 15. Salute the brethren who are 
in Laodicea. — This shows the proximity and 
close union of the two Churches.-—And Nym- 
phas, and the church which is in his 
house.—“And ” joins one person of Laodicea, 
giving him prominence, viz., Nymphas, adding 
also, as the motive, this distinction: “and the 
church which is in his house.” Comp. v Phileru. 
2; Rom. xvi. 6; 1 Cor. xvi. 19. Such churches 
included not only the members of the family and 
intimate acquaintances (Greek fathers, Erasmus 
and others), as if the reading were Tijq o’lKiaq, but 
all those who assembled together there for wor¬ 
ship. It is incorrect to understand by this the 
whole Church at Laodicea (Baeiir)=“ which are 
in Laodicea. Grotius improperly places Nym- 
plias and his house in the neighborhood of Lao¬ 
dicea. 

Ver. 16. And when this epistle is read 
among you.—Undoubtedly he means the Epis¬ 
tle to the Colossians lying before them (see Wi¬ 
ner’s Gram. p. 102). The verb (a v a ) vuoOij) 
marks the reading as an understanding on the 
part of the*readers answering to that of the au¬ 
thor, referring to the meaning of what was writ¬ 
ten, while “ legere ” refers merely to the form, 
the letters taken together. “Reading it aloud to 
others ” (vorlesen) is not implied in the word, but 
in the circumstances, as 1 Thess. v. 27, in the 
dative; 2 Cor. iii. 15; Acts xv. 21, in the times 
and the object.—Cause that it be read also in. 
the church of the Laodiceans —“ Cause 
that ” gives prominence to the purpose as in Jno. 
xi. 27. This injunction grows out of the similar 
circumstances, explained and conditioned by the 
proximity and connection of the two Churches. 

And that ye likewise read that from 
Laodicea.—“That from Laodicea” is placed 
first for emphasis to mark the antithesis. See 
Winer’s Gram. p. 511. “Ye likewise” places 
the Colossians beside the Laodiceans, after whom 
they also should read the Epistle. Evidently 
then a letter written to the Laodiceans is meant, 
which the Colossians should cause to be for¬ 
warded to them from Laodicea. See Winer’s 
Gram. p. 684. The context indicates that Paul 
had written it, since otherwise he would not have 
known that the Laodiceans had one, and what its 
contents were. He had probably written and 
sent it at the same time, counting upon the oral 
information of Tychicus (ver. 9), and was cer¬ 
tainly induced to do so by Epaphras (ver. 13). 
But nothing further is known save the admission 
that it is lost, as indeed the Canon of Muratori 
cites an Epistle to the Laodiceans (comp. Introd. 
to Ephesians , § 5, 1). [As usual, where nothing 
is known, conjectures are abundant. — R.] The 
following opinions are inadmissible : that it was 
a letter written from Laodicea to Paul (Erasmus, 
Calvin) [so A. Alexander, Canon, p. 296 — R.]; 
or oue written thence by Paul, as 1 Tim. (Theo- 
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phylact) ; or the Epistles to Philemon (Wiese- 
ler, Thiersch) ; that it was a purely private 
letter without appropriate doctrinal contents, a 
mere note, though of great value for the social 
relations and personal apprehension of those re¬ 
ceiving it; that it was 1 John (Lightfoot), or 
Hebrews (Stein), or even Ephesians (Baeiir, 
Meyer, Bleek) [Conybeare and IIowson, 1., 
394-8, where this view is advocated at length— 
R.]. The Apocryphal Latin Epistle to the Lao- 
diceans, first translated into Greek by Elias 
Hutiier (1699), and inserted in German Bibles 
before that of Luther, a poor bungling affair of 
twenty verses, cannot be the one referred to. 
[Macknight’s conjecture, deemed probable by 
Middleton, Blunt and Wordsworth, is “that 
the Apostle sent the Ephesians word by Tychi- 
cus, who carried their letter, to send a copy of 
it to the Laodiceans, with an order to them to 
communicate it to the Colossians.” Wordsworth 
remarks : that all St. Paul’s Epistles were de¬ 
signed for general circulation. Ellicott in loco, 
after a clear statement, inclines to the view “that 
an actual Epistle to the Laodiceans is here al¬ 
luded to, which possibly, from its similarity to 
its sister Epistle, it has not pleased God to pre¬ 
serve to ns.” Eadie: “ Probably it was wholly 
of a temporary and local nature. An inspired 
writing is not necessarily a canonical one.” 
The two leading hypotheses are : a) That it was 
the Epistle to the Ephesians, 1) regarded as an 
encyclical letter; 2) or, as addressed to the 
Lao liceans originally; 3) or circulating as Mac- 
knight suggests ; all of which are open to great 
objections*), b) An Epistle now lost, for on exe- 
getical grounds we must believe that it was a 
letter which the Laodiceans had or would have 
received, to come to Colosse from them. The 
latter is most probable, and does not involve the 
loss of a canonical book. (So Barnes.) —R.] 
Ver. 17. And say to Archippus.—(Philem. 
2, “our fellow soldier”). He was doubtless a 
Colossian.—Take heed to the ministry 
which thou hast received in the Lord.— 
An exhortation corresponding with the recogni¬ 
tion in the other Epistle (Philem. 2), hence not 
a reproof, as though great attention were need¬ 
ful (Scuenkel). Comp. 1 Cor. i. 26; x. 18; 
Phil. iii. 2. “ Which thou hast received in the 

Lord ” describes the. kind of ministry meant; as 
to its origin, it was delivered to him (Bengel: 
vocatione mediata), for the Church indeed, but. not 
more closely described. It is arbitrary to regard 
it as the diaconate or administration of the epis¬ 
copate during the absence of Epaphras (Estius) 
[Ellicott and Wordsworth deem this not im¬ 
probable—R.] ; so also the opinion that he was 
a young man (Ewald), or now feeble from age 

i Bengel). “ In the Lord” is not=“ from the 
iord ” (Baehr), nor “ for the sake of the Lord ” 
(Flatt), nor “ according to the precepts of the 
Lord” (Gbotius, who joins it with “fulfil”); it 
simply denotes the sphere in which the ministry 
moved, marking a responsible position. Comp. 
Acts xx. 24. [Alford : “ The sphere of the re¬ 
ception of the ministry; in which the recipient 


* [Comp. Alford III. Prolegg. pp. 17,18, against 1) and 2), 
and Elucott in loco against 3;, which is by far the least im¬ 
probable conjecture.—R.] 


| lived and moved and promised at his ordination; 
not of the ministry itself.” This is more accu¬ 
rate.—R.] 

The purpose of taking heed to the ministry; 
that thou fulfil it.—It is not trajection: “ that 
thou fulfil the ministry which thou hast received 
in the Lord ” (Grotius and others). See 2 Juo. 
8. Comp. Acts xii. 25; 2 Tim. iv. 5. Nor is 
there any reproof here, only exhortation, the 
circumstances of the Church being a motive for 
it; the service must be fully rendered to guard 
the Church from corruption. It must be noticed 
that the Church should thus speak to Archippus, 
in the words of the Apostle, however. [Eadie : 
“ It was an admonition of Paul to Archippus 
through the Church.” Theophylact finds in it 
also a command to the flock to recognize and 
obey the Pastor. This may be implied, but this 
interpretation belongs to a later age. See Al¬ 
ford, Meyer. Also Wordsworth, who quotes 
Theophylact with approval.—R.] 

DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. Men may be against us, yet not against Christ. 
In the various apprehensions of the all-important 
matter, affecting and effecting the salvation of 
the soul, viz., Christianity and the Person of 
Christ, and amid all contrary and trying expe¬ 
riences, the clear view and impartial judgment 
should and will yet discover, that some are fel¬ 
low-laborers, even if very few occupy precisely 
the same stand-point, and share the same views 
and methods. Only these three Jewish Christian 
teachers are comforting helpers and friends, yet 
he recognizes others still as his “fellow work¬ 
ers ” unto the kingdom of God, and Paul does not 
regard anti-pauline Christians as anti-christian 
people. As little as anti-catholic is anti-christian, 
so little is all and every thing anti-Lutheran anti- 
christian also, or whatever and whoever is 
against you, against God and Christ. 

2. Hospitality has now an entirely different 
form from that of earlier times, owing to the total 
change in circumstances. The character of this 
duty and custom remains unchanged in this re¬ 
spect, that to the poor and distressed as well as 
to friends and brethren, our house offers a place 
of friendly reception and hospitable help, accord¬ 
ing to the circumstances and needs of the case. 
Our house should not at times become a public 
house, but in the privacy of home we should still 
be good hosts for Christian sociality and Chris¬ 
tian beneficence. 

3. Firmness and constancy are, naturally, funda¬ 
mental traits of the character of the Christian 
and the Christian Church, but their foundation 
and element must be the will of God in the va¬ 
rious relations of life. The Christian should 
yield to no human opinion, to no thought of time, 
not to worldly wisdom or to the lust of his flesh 
and self-will. In God's “Will” we find our 
“Ought,” and to this our “Can” must reach, 
[/n Gottes Wolleti liegt unser Sollen , und darauf 
muss unser Konnen gehen.] 

4. Fervent supplication is a duty and important 
work, not without labor. In it not only is the 
heart elevated with its love, but it extends itself, 
it strengthens and nerves itself for skilful action. 
Epaphras, who approached God in supplication 
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for his Colossians, journeyed also to Rome to see 
Paul, and was interested in the neighboring 
churches. 

5. Every Church has its heads and leaders , as 
well as its members, those known and esteemed 
and of wide reputation, and those unknown, un¬ 
thought of, hidden ones. The former are not 
without the latter, are for them, and these too 
are with the former and for them also. 

0. What was then said to one Church was of 
value to another, is of value to nil, to the whole 
Church. The “form of a servant” in which 
single writings of the Bible appear, as occasional 
letters, as shared by the whole Scripture, in this 
we perceive the glory of the Lord, for such means 
suffice for His work. 

7. Independency Paul does not address his 
words to an Independent congregation of Chris¬ 
tians. He places three congregations : Colosse, 
Laodicea anil Hierapolis, together in union with 
himself and with each other. 

8. Nor does Paul foster the hierarchical spirit 
of the clergy: the latter constitute a member of 
the body of the Church, to which the whole 
should furnish the impulse. The Apostle points 
from the Romish or Jewish Church of the clergy, 
to the evangelical Church of the people. 

9. The ministerial office has a great responsibility 
on account of Him who imparts it, on account 
of Him in whom it is to be accomplished and on 
account of those for whom it is to be fulfilled. 

1IOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

It is of great value to know that good men 
think kindly of us. A greeting has in it some¬ 
thing very beneficent. Do not forget to deliver j 
it; do not consider such negligence a small mat¬ 
ter. De as careful about it as the Apostle.— 
Delight especially in those who gather others 
about them and serve the Church.—Do your part 
in helping every one to the conscientious per¬ 
formance of their ministry; show them especially 
their responsibility ; remember, it is not enough 
that thou hast received, thou must fulfil, what 
thou hast received. 

Starke: —Every father should have and hold 
in his family a proper household church. That 
brings edification and blessing. Whoever tries 
it will find it so.—Reading the Word of God is 
not an especial privilege for this and that one 
alone, but for each and every Christian.— 
Rieger: —We have children, households, entan¬ 


gling connections; and we ever say: to these 
too we must take heed. Rut “to the ministry,” 
however, first and foremost.— Schlkikbm acher : 
—AH associations of Christians in a society of 
personal friendship, which involve a dissimilarity 
to others, should end in such an understanding 
that each one, in his ow n place and in his own 
spirit, but joined in common love to the others, 
will forward the great work of blessing men 
through Christ. 

Passavant : —Ver. 10. Mark had struggled 
through and out of the old nature, and become a 
faithful servant in the gospel : we never go fur¬ 
ther in God’s ways in vain.—Ver. 15. It was no 
slight evidence of the faith and love of this house¬ 
holder to Christ and His cause, that he received 
into his house the assembly of first Christians, 
these heathen converted out of darkness into 
light; such an one must assuredly anticipate 
many a pain and persecution. 

[Henry : —Ver. 10. We must forget as well as 
forgive.—Ver. 12. They who would succeed in 
prayer, must take pains in prayer.—Ver. 14. 
Luke was both a physician and an evangelist. 
Christ Himself both taught and healed, nnd was 
the great Physician as well as Prophet of the 
Church.—11.] 

[Eaiue :—Ver. 12. Love so pure and spiritual 
as that of Epuphras will produce an agony of 
earnestness.—Ver. 14. “ Honor a physician with 
the honor due unto him for the uses which ye 
may have of him, for the Lord hath created him, 
for of the Most High cometh healing ” (Eccle- 
siasticus xxxviii. 1,2). It was indeed a common 
saying,— ubi tres medici, duo athei. Luke might 
have been an example to the profession.—It.] 

[Wordsworth :—Ver. 14. This special mention 
(“the beloved ”) may have been designed by St. 
Paul to impart a Christian dignity to the medical 
profession, which was not held in high repute by 
the polite nations of antiquity ; and to remind 
its practitioners, particularly those of Laodicea, 
to whom this Epistle was to be sent (ver. 10), of 
the honor and holiness of the medical cnlling, as 
ministering to the human body, which had been 
ennobled and consecrated by the Incarnation of 
Christ. Though special and supernatural gifts of 
healing were vouchsafed to the Church in those 
days, even then the ordinary means were not su¬ 
perseded, which were provided and bestowed by 
Almighty God for alleviating the sufferings of 
humanity through the art and skill of the Physi. 

, cian.—R.] 
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3. Closing words. 

(Chap. IV. 18,) 

18 The salutation by the hand of me Paul. Remember my bonds. Grace be with 
you. Amen. 1 

1 Ver. 18. —’A p . 77 v is wanting in K- A. B.C. F. G. and others. It was afterwards added in K-5 and is found in D. E. K. L 
The subscription in X- reads jrpos KoAooxraels. others supplement It: airo *Ptb/xr)s (A.), eypd(£r} anb ‘Puipijs G3.2), 
ln\rfjHtidr), ap\erai npos &iAinnr)viTiovs (D. E.), ereAe'o’dij irpos KoAocrcraets, apteral npbs ©tcrcraAonKtuous nptbn) (F. G.). 
[Rec.: npos KoAocra-cuis eypd&r) an'o *Puip.7j? SlA Tv\i.kov <ai ’Onjai/xov. The most accurate of all these spurious sub* 
scriptions.—R.J 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

Ver. 18. The salutation by the hand of 
me Paul.—Exactly like 1 Cor. xvi. 21 ; 2 Thess. 
iii. 17. Comp Gal. vi. 11. Bengel : “This 
verse Paul adds with his own hand, acknowledg¬ 
ing what precedes as his own.” The clause re¬ 
sults rather from the Apostle’s wish to add a 
word with his own hand, than, as Bleek sup¬ 
poses, from the wish of the Church to receive at 
least a few autograph words^ to which he has 
acceded. 

Remember my bonds—especially in pray¬ 
ing. [“Every limitation is unwarranted” 
(Meter).— R.] “My” is emphatic ; he is more 
concerned about the preservation of his person 
in triumphant fellowship with the Lord, for His 
sake and that of His Church, than for release or 
the alleviation of his imprisoned condition. It 
is a final exhortation, touching in its simplicity, 
not a request for assistance (Heinrich). [The 
connexion between the autographic salutation 
and the exhortation must not be overlooked. It 
was the chain itself, linking his right hand to 
the soldier, rendering it difficult for him to write 
to those for whose sake he was in bonds. How na¬ 
tural to add, especially to these Gentile converts: 
“ Remember my bonds.” See Alford, Ellicott, 
Smith’s Dictionary Antiq., Catena. —R.] 

Grace be with you.—“Grace,” simply as 
Eph. vi. 24; 1 Tim. vi. 21 ; 2 Tim. iv. 22; Tit. 
iii. 15; Heb. xiii. 25. “With you” (fieff i i/iuv), 


also as 2 Tim. iv. 22. The grace of God commu¬ 
nicated in Christ is externally and internally 
with Christians. 

DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. More depends upon inner preservation of 
the person from fall and weakness than upon ex¬ 
ternal deliverance from earthly distress. 

2. From those who stake body, goods and life 
on the cause of the Kingdom of God, blessing in 
word and deed is to be experienced; they bless, 
having more than a benediction. 

3. To such the Church not only owes gratitude 
and grateful thought, but can afford them joy 
and strength. So much depends on living com¬ 
munion with its reciprocal results. 

HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

[Wordsworth:— St. Paul’s bonds were provi¬ 
dential. If he had been continually moving from 
place to place in missionary journeys, the 
Church might perhaps have never possessed this 
Epistle. She therefore has good cause to remem¬ 
ber his bonds with thankfulness. The word of 
God here written is not bound. The fact that this 
Epistle was written by him in this state of durance 
and restraint, and yet designed to minister com¬ 
fort to others, and that it has never ceased to 
cheer the Church of Christ, is certainly one 
which is worthy of everlasting remembrance. —R.] 


THE END. 
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